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To any bathroom, small or large, color 
and design lend charm. Here Chinesein- 
fluences are strong; but effects as happy 
might be based on styles more familiar. 


Instead of painted decorations, Ameri- 
can, French or Chinese wallpapers may be 
used and waterproofed with shellac. The 
wainscot is painted. The floor is laid in 
mastic cement or covered with linoleum. 


The cream-white Crane fixtures are in 
harmony. The graceful Revere lavatory 
of twice-fired vitreous china matches in 
color the Corwith bath of enamel, molded 
in four planes. The Saneto is quiet. 


Only responsible plumbing and heating 
contractors sell Crane fixtures, valves 
and fittings in a wide range of styles and 
prices. Write for new bathroom book. 
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Victor Records for Christmas 

What to give for Christmas! 
It mustn’t be expensive, but it 
must mean something to your 
friends. Can you think of any- 
thing that can get closer to the 
heart or keep that heart warm 
for so long as just the right 
music? How can you give the 
right music? You can buy a 
slip from your dealer which will 
permit your friends to make 
their own selection. 


Credenza Model Victrola LE 
See and hear the new Orthophonic AR a my 


oia 


Victrola. New in principle. New in 
design. New in construction. New in 
musical results. It marks the 

of a new era in music reproduction an 
will prove a revelation to you. 
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A clock you can trust, $1.50 


F YOU use a clock to wake you 
each morning, the most impor- 
tant thing to look for is reliability. 
Reliability is more important 
than low price, for a careless clock 
can lose you several times its cost. 
You combine dependability with 
low price in the Westclox America, 
at $1.50. 
The trade mark Westclox on its 
dial is assurance of its dependabil- 


as Big Ben and other members of 


the family. 

The price is as low as Westclox 
reliability can be produced, even 
with the advantages of a big out- 
put. To make them a few cents 
cheaper would be to make them 
less trustworthy, and a clock is 
either reliable or it isn’t. The sav- 
ing in price might prove expen- 
sive to people who are paid by the 


ity. Itis made with the same care day or hour. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Minos. Zn Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
Pocket. Ben 
Nickel-plated watch. 
Stem wind and set. 
Neat hands and dial 
Dependable. 81.30. 

In Canada, £2.00. 


Westclox 
Je o Lantern 
s inches tall... Lumi- 
nou- dial and hands. 
Back bheibalarm. Runs 
32 heure Soc. |n 
Canada, $4.02. 


Westclox Westclox Westclox 

Baby Ben America Sleep- Meter 
3tainchestall. Steady 6! inches tall. g-inch 5 inches tall, Nickel 
and repeat alarm, dial. Nickeled case. ed case. g-inch dial. 
$3.25. Luminous, Runs i2 hours, ‘lop Back bell alarm. 
$4.50. In Canada, bell alarm, $1.50. In Runs 32 hours, $2.00. 
$4.50 $6.00. Canada, $2.00. In Canada, $3.cc. 


Westclox 

Big Ben 
7 inches tall. Runs 
32 hours. Steady and 
repeat. alarm, 
Luminous, $4.50. 
Canada, 24.50-36.00. 


Westclox 

Glo-Ben 
Nickel-plated watch. ! 
Stem wind and set. | 
Black face; luminous 
dial and hands, $2.25. | 


In Canada, 83.00. 
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FISHER is an organization 
of specialists. 


More than one hundred 
skilled trades reach their 
highest development in its 
service. Within it are found 
all the varied contrasts of 
industry. 

4» «9 «» 


The sheet-metal worker, at 
his giant toggle press, stamps 
outsteel panels under thous- 
ands of pounds pressure. 
The skilled silver worker, 
with his delicate instru- 
ments, works out fine fit- 
ments for luxurious bodies. 


In the forests of the south- 
ern and the northern states, 
Fisher lumber-jacks fell se- 
lected trees, which mill 
workers make into lumber 


for Fisher bodies. 


In southern Illinois, where 
tremendous glaciers in ages 
past crushed the solid rock 
to fine, white silica sand, 
Fisher glass workers, in the 
most modern glass plants in 
the world, make the genuine 
plate glass used in Fisher 


bodies. 
Yv Yv 

Textile workers, upholster- 
ers, painters, enamelers— 
the most skilled craftsmen 
in these and a multitude of 
other trades are called to 
the task of making Fisher 
bodies finer and better. 


The work ofall these expert 
workersisconstantly check- 
ed by a veritable army of 
carefully trained inspectors 
who subject,every phase of 
production in a Fisher body 
to closest and most critical 
scrutiny. 


It is a fact, that workmen in 
these more than a hundred 
trades work to such high 
standards that they have 
formed the habit of excel- 
lence in their work—a fact 
which in major degree ac- 
counts for the finer attri- 
butes of bodies by Fisher. 
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How Better Buick 
Design Reduces 
Owner Care 


Buick covers its spark plugs with a 
steel cover so they cannot get wet and 
short circuit. Other elements of the 
Buick ignition system, likewise, are 
guarded against the trouble that rain 
or sleet brings to many cars. 


Buick uses the most expensive type of 
dry plate multiple disc clutch, thereby 
avoiding clutch trouble and frequent 
adjustment. 


* 


Buick provides automatic lubrication = 
for the universal joint. This impor- 
tant unit cannot go dry and wear out. 
It is lubricated from the transmission. 


Buick oil pump design provides posi- 
tive lubrication to every part of the 
engine, even in zero weather. 


Buick Mechanical 4-wheel-brakes have 
no liquid in them to expand and con- 
tract in changing temperatures. Their 
direct mechanical action insures all- 
year safety. 


Buick provides a ‘‘Triple Seal” (air 
cleaner, oil filter, gasoline filter) to 
protect the Buick Valve-in-Head en- 
gine from the wear and trouble caused 
by dirt and grit. 


And Buick is the only car that has the 
tı Sealed Chassis,’’ with every operat- 
ing part inside an iron or steel housing 
to keep dirt out and lubrication in. 


A 


T Ss 


needs but little 
owner Care s « 


Buick has made good with 
the American public by its 
absolute dependability. 


This motor car is more 
sturdily built, of materials 
that are the pick of the 
world. And besides,a 
Buick is designed to take 


care of itself at points where 
owner care is required in 
other cars, and often neg- 
lected. 


Busy people need give a 
Better Buick only minimum 
attention to hold indefinitely 
its surpassing performance. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Meters Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Facteries: Mc LAUGH LIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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In Guest Ivory, deli- 
cately modeled for slim 
fingers and wrapped in 
blue for gleaming white 
bathrooms, we offer you 
genuine Ivory Soap in 
the loveliest form imag- 


new form 


‘This pure and dainty soap for your face in a lovely 


inable. A dollar can buy 
no finer soap, yet Guest 
IvoRv's modest price 
is five cents. And you 
can buy Guest IVORY 
almost anywhere. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gr the face and hands Jr fine as soap can be 


99 *%00% Pure. It Floats 


Copyright 1926 by The Procter 
& Gamble Co_, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Average Man 
As I See Him 


LETTER came in my mail the 
other day which was, in its 
way, unique. It is quite 
possible—yes, probable—that 
other people feel as the writer 

of this letter feels, but she at least put her 
fecling upon paper and sent the paper to 
me. She said: 

"Why is it that the characters in your 
novels and stories are all—or practically 
all-—of one class? Why do you never 
write of real ladies and gentlemen, but 
onlv of people, for the most part dwellers 
in country villages, who do the things that 
everyone else does? Even your city 
characters are just average men and 
women." 

Well, she is right, I suppose. I might— 
and very likely should, if it seemed worth 
while—advance my side of the argument 
as to what qualities constitute the make- 
up of a “real” lady or gentleman; but it 
doesn't seem worth while, now, and in 
this article. I am going to admit, and 
cheerfully, that I do write of average men 
and women. And I do so because—well, 
let me tell a story. 

Down in the Cape Cod section of this 
country, where I was born and where I 
have spent a large portion of my fifty-odd 
vears of life, the section of which I have 
written so copiously—"' copiously" is as 
good a word as I can think of at the 
moment—there used to live an old chap 
who was called by almost everybody 
"Uncle Eleazir." Uncle Eleazir was a 
specimen of what the city visitor loves to 
classify as a “character.” 

Now a “character,” using the word in 
the sense in which it was applied to Uncle 
Eleazir, is a person with individual 
idiosyncrasies. We all have idiosyncrasies, 
of course, but no one of us would ever 
dream of placing his own portrait in the 
“Character” zallety. Our own peculiari- 
ties are merely little habits of thought or 
behavior; and if we have enough of them, 
we are rather proud of the fact. They 
prove that we have sufficient determina- 
tion to do as we please, and not follow 
the crowd. We aren’t “copy cats.” 

City people, most of them, go to the 
country to find “characters.” The coun- 
try people—but just let me cut in here 
with another story, a story in parentheses. 
We shall get back to Uncle Eleazir in a 
minute or two. 


The old stage driver in a Cape Cod 
town five miles from a railway—this was 
in the old days—was carrying as passenger 
in his stage a young city fellow who, hav- 
ing spent his two weeks’ vacation in the 
village where the stage driver lived, was 
returning to the metropolis. During the 
ride the young chap made an observation. 

"Well," he proclaimed, with a laugh, 
" ]'ll say this for you Cape Codders: vou 
certainly have some queer characters 
down here.” 

The stage driver pulled his beard. 
"Um-hum," he agreed, with decision, 
“you're right. This is the season for ’em. 
They come on about everv train now." 

No, when we look for a "character" we 
never think of looking in the mirror. 


OW for Uncle Eleazir. 

His peculiarities were many. One 
was that it was practically impossible to 
pin him down to a positive yes or no. 
one occasion, so they sav, he happened to 
be in Ostable, a town about twenty miles 
from his abiding place. It was a rainy 
night, and rather cold; he had time to 
spare and he dropped in at a small hall 
where a traveling evangelist was holding 
a series of revival meetings. He sat down 
upon a settee at the rear of the hall and 
fell asleep. 

He was awakened by a touch upon his 
shoulder to find the preacher standing in 
the aisle at his elbow. 

“ Brother," urged the evangelist 
suasively, “do you love the Lord?” 

Uncle Eleazir started, blinked, 
gazed at the questioner. 

“Eh?” he stammered. “What say? 

The preacher repeated his inquiry. 
Uncle Eleazir rubbed his chin. 

“Well,” he drawled, cautiously, “I— 
well, I—I don’t know’s I’ve got anything 
agin him.” 

This yarn has been spun a great many 
times, and I have an uneasy suspicion 
that I have told it before in print; but I 
shall let it stand, because it will do for a 
text for my sermon, the sermon which 
must serve as a reply to the lady—I take 
it for granted, of course, that she is a 
* real" lady—who wrote me the letter a 
portion of which I have quoted. 

I haven't "got anything agin” the 
average man, nor the average woman. 
In fact, I am, as the boys put it, "for" 


per- 


and 


” 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


them. Considering the shortcomings of 
the world they are obliged to live in, it 
seems to me that they do remarkably well. 
And I think I am qualified to espouse the 
cause of the average man, because I have 
a strong suspicion that I am one of him. 

I am not an optimist. 

I give that statement a paragraph all 
to itself, because I wish to emphasize it. 
] have been more than once accused of 
being an incorrigible optimist, and each 
time I am tempted to refute the accusa- 
tion with a shotgun. Because my novels 
and stories—most of them—end happily, 
because most of my fictional married 
couples live together and keep on doing 
so, because the men and women in my 
Cape Cod tales face the music, whether a 
jazz or a dirge, with at least the outward 
pretense of courage and a sense of humor, 
certain professors and pupils of the so- 
called "realistic" school—and it some- 
times seems as if that institution must be 
a primary school because of the youth of 
its faculty and students—shake their 
heads contemptuously and say, “Bah! 
Sentimental optimism!” 

Then I reach for the shotgun. I insist 
that a reasonably cheerful attitude toward 
life is not optimism, nor sentimental 
falderal. I maintain that it is the realest 
of realism, because it is the outlook of the 
average sane human being. 


ACCORDING to Webster's Dictionary, 
optimism is the doctrine which main- 
tains that everything is ordered for the 
best. An optimist, therefore, is one who 
believes that whatever is is right; just as 
it should be. I never met anyone who 
honestly believed that, although I have 
known a few who professed to believe it. 
And the fact that theirs was but a pro- 
fession and not a sincere belief was proven 
by the eager persistence with which they 
advocated plans for improving almost 
everything. 

Years ago I happened to be riding in a 
railway train and my seatmate was a 
young clergyman. It was a fine morning 
in late spring, the hillsides were glorious 
with new green, the sun was shining, the 
skv was a cloudless blue. The train was 
slowly passing a little New England 
town, its houses white, its church spire 
rising above the tree tops. In a pond 
beside the track, sky and foliage and roofs 
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and spire were reflected as in a clear glass. 
The minister drew a long, ecstatic breath. 
"A beautiful world!" he exclaimed 
fervently. “Yes, it is a beautiful world!” 
On the track next ours, on the side 
opposite from that upon which we were 
seated, was a cattle train, its cars filled 
with sheep and lambs on their way to a 
city slaughter-house. The poor creatures 
were jammed in those cars so tightly that 
they had scarce room to stand—to lie 
down was impos- 
sible. They had  — 
been there all night, 
in all probability 
much longer. They 
were weary and 
wretched and suf- 
fering, pictures of 
dumb misery. The 
end of their journey 
—although they 
were not aware of 
it—was to be more 
suffering, and death. 
They were destined 
to feed the human 
dwellers in this 
“beautiful world" 
which inspired my 
seatmate's rhap- 
sody. And he chose 
to ignore them alto- 
gether. He looked 
only at his side of 
the track. 


I WAS only a boy, 
but I resented the 
one-sidedness of his 
outlook. The world 
was certainly not 
beautiful for those 
sheep, and it seemed 
to me that they 
were as much a part 
of it as he and I 
were. To rejoice in 
the sünshine and 
ignore the shadow 
did not seem to me 
a fair deal nor an 
honest one. An 
honest outlook on 
life should take in 
both sides of the 
track. 

That is what I 
thought then, and | 
it is what I think 
now. But I think it 
would have been 
just as unfair to see 
only the sheep and 
refuse to look at the 
sun and the flowers. 
They also were a 
part of the picture. 
And just as real. If I cannot be an 
optimist, neither can I be a pessimist. A 
laugh is as real a part of life as a tear, a 
wedding as a funeral. And experience 
with my fellow average man has convinced 
me that that is his doctrine. He faces life 
as it is and, with an amazing amount of 
grit and cheerful determination, does his 
level best to make things better if he can, 
and to endure them if he cannot. 

Somebody has defined a pessimist as a 
man who habitually wears Posh belt and 
suspenders. That is clever, but as a 
definition I am afraid it does not quite 
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and grew up on the New England coast. 
millions of Americans have become acquainted with the Cape Cod country and 
For years his novels have been among the best sellers. 
works are ''Shavings," “Queer Judson," ‘‘Cap’n Eri," “Rugged Water," ''Cape 
Cod Ballads” (poems), ‘‘Our Village" (sketches), ‘‘Galusha the Magnificent," 
He lives at Merion, 
Pennsylvania, and Chatham, Massachusetts, the latter being his summer home 
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fill the bill. That man merely realizes that 
the worst may happen, and provides 
against it. If he were a real pessimist he 
would spend his life in bed. The aver- 
age man does not do that. He puts by 
for the rainy day that is sure to come 
some time or other, but he enjoys the sun- 
shine while it lasts. 

And when the storms do come he does 
not make much fuss about it. I referred 
to the amazing grit of the average man. 


Mr. Lincoln is fifty-five years old. 


It is, and has been, a source of admiring 
wonder to me. 


is KE the case of Captain Ben Blodgett. 
I knew him for many years, and if ever 
a human being had a first-class excuse for 
being a pessimist he was that human. He 
would have been a marvelous instance of 
“horrible example” for the agent of an 
accident insurance company, but a most 
unprofitable risk. As a matter of fact, no 
company would insure him during the 
latter half of his life. They became super- 
stitious after a few disastrous experiments, 


Through his more than twenty books, 


i refused to have anything to do with 
im. 

I have forgotten at least half of Captain 
Ben's mishaps, but I can remember a 
few: He went up to shingle his barn roof; 
the ladder broke and he fell to the ground. 
He attempted to blast a rock in his 
pasture, and the blast went off prematurely 
and Captain Ben went off a few minutes 
later—to the hospital. When he was up 
and about again he attempted to dig a 

hole beside that 

> rock, in order to let 

the latter slide into 

the hole, where he 

could cover it with 

earth. The rock, 

however, slid while 

he was digging, and 

they had to pA for 
him. 

He went to work 
in the shipyard and, 
although a plank 

_across the opening 
to the hold of the 
vessel had borne 
far heavier men, it 
refused to bear him. 
He fell to the keel. 
Another hospital 
session, of course. 
Then followed a suc- 
cession of minor ac- 
cidents, including a 
broken leg caused 
by a kick from a 
horse that had never 
before been known 


to kick. 
ONE day he and 


his wife and 
daughters, and 
young masculine 
friends of the 
daughters, went to 
an old wharf on the 
rocky shore near 
‘his home for a pice 
nic and fishing ex- 
cursion. There was 
arickety, abandoned 
fishhouse on that 
wharf, and against 
the piles beneath a 
fairly heavy surf 
was beating steadily. 
The rest of the party 
grew tired of fishing 
and went ashore to 
build a ae and 
repare dinner. 
ae They left Captain 
Ben—who was any- 
thing but a quitter 
—still sitting on the 
stringpiece of the 
wharf ‘puttin’ a clam to soak,” as he 
called it, on the hook at the end of his 
line. 

When dinner was ready one of the ahd 
strolled to the edge of the cliff to call the 
old man. This person declares he shali 
never forget the picture as he saw it then, 
and a moment later. There was Captain 
Ben, sitting just as they left him, pa- 
tiently soaking the clam. There was the 
wharf with the old building upon it. Then 
came a change; the wharf began to 
tremble, to sway back and forth. The 
swaying became an alarming rocking. 
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Captain Ben noticed it and scrambled to 
his feet. Then wharf and fish shanty and 
captain went over together into the water 
with a tremendous splash. 

'The bay for yards was covered with 
broken wreckage. There was but one 
open space, a small one, in the midst of 
the floating lumber. In the middle of this 
space emerged Captain Ben's head, and 
ther fished him out, damaged of course, 
but grimly cheerful. They asked him, 
after he had been taken home and put to 
bed, what his sensations were when he 
felt himself toppling. He grinned be- 
neath his bandages. 

«us about the same as they was when 
I fell off the barn, or went up on that 
blast, or started for the hold of the ‘J. W. 
Dexter," he replied. “The start-off was 
easy, but the finish was tough. As the 
feller said, ‘It’s fun to fly, but it's the 
dickens to light.’ " 

He recovered and went to work again, 
still grinning and treating it all as a joke. 
He died in his bed, seventy-two years old, 
and he told his son-in-law, at the last, 


that he guessed they'd got him finally. 
“When you tumble into pneumony, at 
my age," he said, **even the doctor can't 
fish you out. There's precious little sound 
timber left to catch a-holt of.” 


THs is an absolutely true story, and 
the only bits of fiction in it are those 
supplied by faulty memory. Captain 
Ben Blodgett’s experience is an extreme 
case, I admit. The average man is not 
called on to undergo his vicissitudes; but 
he has trouble enough. And the manner 
in which he meets that trouble, gets up 
after each knockdown and tries again, is 
the reason why I find him the most inter- 
esting individual in the world, and why 
he inspires me with a reasonable amount 
of faith in human nature. 

I could quote—as could anyone else—a 
hundred instances of this pluck and 
grimly humorous philosophy in the face of 
adversity. I will quote just one, because 
it occurs to me at the moment. A good 
old friend of mine, a retired sea captain, 
a man who has always led an active life, 


If You Ask Me: 


You shouldn’t sulk at wearing a collar 
if you put it on yourself 


ID you ever train a pup to lead? It is a task 
i sympathy and a sense of 


ou fasten a collar a 


requiring patience an 


humor. 


soul he 


out the pup’s 


recently lost the sight of an eye, and is 
threatened with total blindness. I called 
on him soon after I heard of his hard luck, 
called to sympathize. He met me with a 
smile as broad and whole-hearted as his 
smiles had ever been. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “one deadlight's 
gone and they tell me the other is liable to 
shut up afore long. Well, I've been 
privileged to see a whole lot more than 
most folks, and maybe I’ve had my 
allowance. Anyhow, I ain’t kickin’ as 
things are now. I tell 'em there's times 
when I can see too much with one eye." 

No complaint, no whining, you see. 
just accepting the situation and main- 
taining—outwardly, at least—that there 
was nothing to make a fuss about. And 
don't get the idea that this friend of 
mine is a continuous ‘‘make-believer,” a 
“Pollyanna.” I have heard him fight in 
town meetings against a measure which 
he believed to be wrong, and there was no 
“make-believe” in the names he called 
the opposition. I knew what approaching 
blindness meant (Continued on page 118) 
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earns for freedom—not freedom from his 
treasure, but freedom in spite of her. 
He suffers, but the fault isn't his wife's. She isn't 


neck, attach a rope to it, whistle an invitation and 
walk away. The pup accepts the invitation and fol- 
lows joyously at your heels. He isn't aware of the 
collar and he doesn't know what the rope means. But 
after a moment he decides to cross the street or romp 
ahead or stop to scratch, and the rope tightens. In- 
stantly he is frantic. He yelps and leaps and rolls. 

He sits down and pulls, with his eyes shut and his 
tongue out. He suffers, but it isn't vour fault. You 
are not doing anything. He can end his misery at any 
time by accepting the rope as something inevitable and 
keeping it slack. As a matter of fact, the big idea gets 
to him in a few minutes, if he has as much sense as a 
normal pup should have, and thereafter he trots at 
your heels, content, comfortable, and unafraid. 

Young husbands who haven't yet reconciled them- 
selves to matrimony remind me of pups. They cause 
themselves a lot of misery by pulling back and keeping 
the rope tight. 

A man doesn't love after marriage as he loved before 
marriage. It can't be done. During courtship, he is 
campaigning to take a city. A part of his love is the 
enthusiasm of the chase. He thinks only of winning, 
not of the price he must pay. When he has won, he 
begins to take his wife for granted, just as he takes his 
eves for granted—and his health, and every other 
treasure he possesses. 

When the enthusiasm of the chase is gone and the 
poze at last is his, he begins to realize that something 

as happened to him. He is no longer free. Jokesmiths 
and bachelor friends delight to remind him that he 
wears a collar. 

If he is a normal young man, he begins to pull back. 
He doesn't wish to be bossed. His masline pride 
rebels at the thought of being henpecked. With all his 


doing anything. She is just standing pat. If she alone 
tried' to boss him, he could tell her a few things for the 
good of her soul and go his merry way. 

The thing that bosses him is his*conscience, and it 
agrees with his wife. It is a sense of duty and decency 
that tightens the rope, and all his fretting is simply 
an effort to dodge the inevitable. He knows what he 
should do, and knows that eventually he will do it; but 
for the present he will exercise his privilege as a full- 
grown male and howl his protest. 

A married man isn't free. He traded his freedom for 
a woman. He may try to convince himself that he has 
a right to go and. come when he will and conduct him- 
self as he may choose, but in his heart he knows better. 
He knows that he is no longer an individual, but a 
meal ticket. 

If he never had appeared on the scene, his wife still 
might be free to provide for herself. When he took 
away her freedom to fend for herself, and substituted 
his earning capacity for hers, he assumed an obliga- 
tion to keep that earning capacity intact. He dare not 
run loose and wild and risk his reputation, his health, 
and his neck, for these are a part of the meal ticket, and 
the meal ticket belongs to his wife. 

The fact that a man frets under the restraint of 
matrimony doesn't mean that he no longer loves his 
wife, but only that the thought of fetters is annoying 
to his masculine pride. It is the primitive in him that 
rebels—the savage—the pup. When he has become 
an older and wiser dog, and has reconciled himself to 
the fetters, they will disappear. 

If he needs consolation in the meantime, he may 
find it in the reflection. that it isn't a disgrace to 
wear a collar if you put it on yourself. 

ROBERT QUILLEN 


How The Family Lite Of Birds 
Compares With Ours 


TANDING on my porch the other 

day, I heard a curious sound 

coming from a cherry tree about 

a hundred feet away. It was the 

voice of a robin, scolding. 
listened for some time; the scolding did 
not cease. I went to investigate. 

I discovered a strange condition. of 
affairs. A pair of robins were quarreling 
violently. As a site for their nest, Mrs 
Robin had selected a good strong, sizable 
crotch near the main 
trunk. Here she had 
laid a foundation of 
mud, leaves, and small 
sticks. In the smaller 
crotch of an outer limb, 
her mate had started 
a nest on his own hook. 

Why the male robin 
thought that he had 
anything to do with the 
choice of a site, I don’t 
know. At any rate 
these two birds made 
me think of some mar- 
ried folks of my ac- 
quaintance. You know 
how they do—decide 
to build a home, and 
then go on discussing 
and arguing for almost 
a year whether they 
ought to build on Main 
Street near the trolley 
lines, or out where the 
view is better. 

Well, Mr. Robin kept 
on carrying material to 
his own nest. For a 
while his mate con- 
tented herself with 

“scolding side remarks. 
“Ridiculous! — Ridicu- 
lous!" she seemed to be 
saying. “Don’t you 
know this isn’t the way 
to behave? What will 
people think if we live 
m separate houses?” 
Finally, growing tired 
of argument, she flew 
to his nest, and took 
his sticks and leaves to 
her nest! 

The male robin set 
to work again building 
up his foundation. 

But just as soon as he went away for 
more material, his wife would fly to his site, 
and carry away the stuff for her own use. 
Evetituadis of course, the rian of the 
house was worsted. I could ‘have told 
him he would be! Mrs. Robin\\had the 
better location. It was stable. M 
it is practically a law among bird: 
the female shall choose the nesting plà} 
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By Rea Brasher 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


What I have described went on for 
nearly two hours. During that time I 
saw the male bring a billful of stuff to 
his wife's nest only once. Shortly after, 


A duel for a lady’s sake fought by two sharp-shinned hawks 


they went away to play and feed. That 
evening I saw them working together in 
perfect accord—on the lady’s nest. 
Around my house there are many 
chickadees. Probably you know this 
chubby but graceful bird in white, gray, 
and black, with a black cap on his head. 
One of my chickadees has a twist in the 
feathers on his back, a characteristic by 


which I could always recognize him. He 
has been around the place for four or 
five years. Except for one winter, he 
has stayed all the year through. 

In winter and early spring we always 
watch out to see that the chickadees— 
and the other birds, too—have plenty 
of suet. Sometimes the chickadees come 
into the house and get the suet from a 
pan; sometimes they take it from a 
basket under the eaves of the porch. But 
always, this tufted male is the recognized 
king of the gang. 

| wouldn't call him a bully exactly. vet 
lm certam that he is something of a show- 
off. He's always the 
first to hop to the suet. 
When the others come, 
he flies at them like a 
regular savage. 

All the chickadees 
seem to have learned 
that the thing to do is 
to get out of his way 
as fast as they can. 
Once they've conceded 
that he's really the 
boss and that he owns 
all the suet in sight, he 
lets them come back. 
Then the entire ganz, 
from six to twenty in 
number, hop into the 
suet pan and eat along 
with him. 

Now, the mate of 
this boss chickadee is 
a quiet, demure little 
woman who is 


very 
proud of her husband. 
For the past three 
vears they have nested 


in the hollow stump of 
a white birch tree near 
my house. Their chil- 
dren are always very 
nicely brought up. and 
the zhictiailee wife is 
obviously happy. 

Sometimes in early 
spring, I've seen them 
love-making just after 
the tufted tyrant has 
demonstrated his over- 
lordship by chasing the 
whole gang away from 
the suet. She sidles up 
to him most affection- 
ately, and it seems to me I can detect in 
her behavior great admiration for him and 
his prowess. 

These two chickadees remind me of 
two people I know. The husband 1s a big, 
handsome, strapping fellow; his wife is 
a quiet, unassuming, affectionate little 
woman, who looks and acts just like Mrs. 
Chickadee. When there’s a roomful of 


How the Family Life of Birds Compares With Ours, by REx BRASHER 


Sometimes our 

chickadees take 

their suet from a 
basket 


company, the husband likes to sit in a 
big easy chair and tell about his experi- 
ences, and the things he’s accomplished. 
It’s not all bluster; he has done some- 
thing. And whenever he gets the floor his 
wife sits there beaming, her eyes aglow. 


H^VE you ever heard it said of a mar- 
ried couple that all the brains in the . 
family came from this or that side of the 
house? The same kind of thing happens 
among birds. I’ve seen incidents which 
made me think that all the brains were 
on the man's side of the house, and at 
other times it certainly looks as if the 
female is the brighter of the pair. Take 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Wren. 


Mr. Wren brought to the tiny hole in . 


a pear tree a twig that was far too long 
to go in broadside. He tugged, and 
hauled, and fluttered about, completely 
bewildered. In the end, he dropped the 
twig, and flew off and got some smaller 
twigs that were short enough to go 
in. Presently, however, he brought some 
more long ones. You see, he hadn't 
reasoned out the situation at all; it just 
happened that now and then he brought 
the right size. Whenever he brought a 
twig that was too long to go in the nest 
broadside, he fussed about just as in the 

rst instance and, in the end, gave up 
the struggle. 

Meanwhile, I was keeping my eye on 
Mrs. Wren. She, too, birught a twig 
that was too long to go in broadside. 

he, too, fluttered about in bewilderment 
at this unexpected difficulty, and she, 
too, dropped the little stick. But did she 
fly away and leave it? Not a bit. She 
ew to the ground and got it again, and 
then set to work with her wits. Bit by 
bit she ran her bill along the twig until 
she had it by the very tip. Eureka! 

at was the right idea. In it went, end 


first, as easily as could be. 
After that, when she brought 
a long twig, she always put it 
in end first. 

Strangely enough, the man 
of the house doesn't seem to 
have learned a great deal from 
associating with his bright 
little wife. For two years now, 
I have watched this pair of 
birds build their nest. And the 
male still doesn't know how to 
manage a long stick, whereas 
his wife has never once for- 
gotten what she learned. 

It was thirty-five years ago 
that I began spending most of 
my time in the woods with the 
object of getting on such inti- 
mate terms with the birds that 
I could paint them as the 
actually are, even to the small- 
est detail. During this time I 


curious and intimate events in 
the married and family life of these little 
feathered creatures. Many times I have 
been struck by similarities between 
married folks and married birds. Pres- 
ently I shall tell you something more 
about these similarities, and about the 
differences too. But first I want to ex- 
plain something in general about the home- 
making habits of our most familiar birds. 
As a usual thing, the males and females 
of any one species flock together on their 
northern flight, but there are a few 
exceptions to this rule. The males and 
females of the red-winged blackbirds and 
the orioles, for instance, come in separate 
flocks, the males three or four days in ad- 
vance of their mates. 
In the course of 
their northern flight, 
the birds drop out 
hereand there, usually 
in pairs. You will 


have witnessed thousands of. 
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generally find about the same number of , 
males and females in any given territory. 
It sometimes happens, however, that in 
dividing the country up among them- 
selves—always with an eye as to the 
number that the section of the country 
can feed—a few more males than females 
settle down. Then there is likely to be 
trouble, but nothing of a very deadly sort. 


J)OVBTLESS you have heard that 
birds are ardent, jealous lovers, who 
will fight for their mates. This is true to 
a limited extent. On many occasions I 
have seen male robins, sparrows, chicka- 
dees, thrushes, and bluebirds in conten- 
tion over a mate. But these birds are 
really of a very peace-loving disposition 
and their dueling doesn't often amount 
to much. They fly at each other, pecking 
and scolding, but they almost never 
waly fight. Indeed, one of the birds 
nearly always quits after a few minutes, 
and finally goes to another neighbor- 
hood where, let us hope, he finds the 
quiet he loves and a mate of his own. 
The same thing 

isn't true of the 

larger birds, however. &, 
Take the hawks, for P 
(Cont'd on page 162) 


Time and time again the mother duck dove down into the nest, and 
up would come another fluffy ball that went spilling down the tree 


For the life of a dying girl, a veteran among thoroughbreds was going into action . . . a flying thoroughbred, 
with every muscle coórdinated, every nerve and fiber strained for that race of races—a contest with deatb 


The Sunset Derby 


The story of a horse, a man, and a girl 
By William Dudley Pelleg 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


BONY, undersized young man, 
with a slight limp :a his left 
leg, shuffled into the yard of our 
local Vermont town livery 
stable one afternoon in the 

summer which has passed, and found 
Uncle Joe Fodder washing a buggy. He 
visibly summoned his courage to ask: 

“Are you Mr. Fodder? Do you run 
these stables?" 

Uncle Joe slopped his chamois in a 
five-gallon water pail and twisted it dry. 
‘I do," said he. “W hat you after, a rig?” 

“No, sir. A job.” 

"* A job doin’ what?” 

* Looking af* er horses." 

“But laws’ sake, boy, I don't need no 
no«tler. Scarcely got business enough 
these days to keep myself. What. you 
know about horses?" 

“Thats mostly the trouble. I know 
aothing else." 

To be confronted by a youngster in his 
zarly twenties who professed to know 
nothing but horses—in this day of spark 
plugs, cord tires, stream lines and motor 
zops—was so unusual that the old man 
straightened. 

^ How come you know nothin' but 
horses? What's vour name, and what you 
doin’ here to Paris?” 

“Wades my name. Barnaby Wade. 
Thought I'd come up through this part 
of Vermont and try for a regular, steady 
job looking after horses. I been hanging 
around Saratoga all spring—" 

* My gosh! You ain't Wade the jockey!" 

The other nodded, his thin lips tighten- 
ing. "I was," he confessed, “till I took 
a bad spill at Belmont.” 

“Say, I’ve heard o’ you. Seen a piece 
in a horse paper 'bout your accident, time 
it happened. For gosh sakes, come into 
my oce!” 27 

There: are few such stables as Uncle 

oe's now left in Vermont. The garages 
ave driven them out. Even Uncle Joe's 
business has dwindled to the occasional 
letting of one of his three little Morgan 
mares, boarding the rigs of the American 
Express Company, or caring for the 
Percherons that pull the street depart- 
ment's dump carts. Its proprietor is an 
old Civil. War veteran living in life's 
sunset. His dusty felt hat with slits for 
ventilation always shows cobwebs, or 
occasional haystalks; his beard mats his 
chest like William Cullen  Bryant's; 
his corncob pipe is a town institution. 

He turned up the tin lamp in the stuffy 
corner office, for the sun was now sinking 
and the place full of shadows. He brought 
out his pipe mechanically. 

“So you quit ridin'?" he demanded. 

"Yes, sir. I had to. When I get in a 
saddle now... and the horse starts 
running . . . something back in my head 
stops working." The boy's lip quivered 
slightly, “They say I've lost my nerve. 


I dunno. . . . I went down to Kentucky 
last year and tried my best to ‘come back.’ 
But 'twasn't any use. The horse tipped 
me off like I was a dummy, and finished 
second without a rider. I might take up 
something else, of course, but—I can't, 
I can't!" 

Uncle Joe's match-flame fired the pipe. 
“You got any folks?" 

“No, sir. My uncle, Ben Wade, owner 
of Flying Raven, died five years ago— 
after raising and training me. I'm glad 
he did, before I smashed. Ile couldn't 
have stood it." 

“You got any money?” 

“No, sir. I'm broke. I walked over 
here from Montpelier . . . spent my last 
red there for grub." 

“But it's thirty mile to Montpelier!” 

“Yes, sir." 

“When’d you leave there?” 

“Yesterday morning." 

* You ain't et nothin' since 
mornin’?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, for gosh sakes, come out along 
with me to the lunch cart!” 

“Couldn’t I stay around here and do 
something—if it’s only for my keep—till 
I land something better that pays real 
money?” 

“Guess you could sleep in my barn, if 
you got no other place to go. Come along 
with me, anyhow, out to the cart. We'll 
swallow some beans and talk things over.” 

To this old veteran of the horse world, 
it was like entertaining fallen royalty— 
aiding Barnaby Wade, who, five years ago, 
rode Flying Raven to spectacular victory 
at Churchill Downs. And yet he was only 
a boy—a heartsick, homeless, friendless 
boy, with his left leg stiffened from com- 
pound fracture of the knee. 


THE next night the “ Daily Telegraph” 
carried a headlined story of Jockey 
Wade’s appearancein Paris. Old horsemen 
from allover the county stopped at the huge 
red barns out behind the Whitney House, 
to make the youthful celebrity’s acquaint- 
ance. But the younger generation took 
his advent with its tongue in its cheek. 

The young-buck element looked on 
Barnaby Wade as a freakish vagrant with 
a streak of yellow. Our local princesses 
took note of his wistful eves and his 
painful limp, his slender build and woeful 
shyness, and put him contemptuously 
down as effeminate. 

Subconsciously too, the rest of the 
community entertained a vague contempt 
for an international celebrity who could 
descend to washing rigs and cleaning 
stables. And yet there was pathos in the 
way he groomed and fondled and worked 
over Uncle Joe's three remaining mares. 

For a month he did it, and Uncle Joe 
contrived to spare him eight dollars a 
week. He made himself a nightly bed in 


yesterday 


the odorous stable office. Once, when a 
Percheron became cast in the early hours 
of the dawn, he disclosed that he knew 
more about raising her than Doc Rickey 
the veterinary. 

And then one morning his couch was 
vacant. He was mysteriously absent all 
day. An hour before sunset he came 
scufhng into the livery yard with his 
clothing torn and blood on his face. 

Moreover, he was pulling after him the 
most pathetic exhibit of horseflesh that 
ever furnished a twelve-dollar hide for 
Caleb Gridley’s tannery—a rakish black 
horse of uncertain years that vagucly 
resembled a camel. 

“Where on earth have you been?’ 
demanded Uncle Tor "And where in 
blazes did you get hold o' that?” 

Wade led the dilapidated animal into 
the barn, and halted. So did the horse 
At once it tried to lie down. But the boy 
trussed a surcingle under its belly and 
hitched it to a rafter rope. 


“I BEEN in a fight,” he responded. **] 
beat up a gink named Levering." 

“You beat up a gink named what?” 

“Jacob Levering, I learned after I'd 
done it. He was trying to kill this poor 
plug with stones.” 

“You beat up Jake Levering, where?” 

"Qut west of town. You see, I heard 
that aman named Nesbitt run a stock farm 
out toward Barre. I thought maybe I could 
get a better paying job out there. But 
Nesbitt wasn’t home, and I spent the day 
about his place, talking with his men. 
Shank of the afternoon, I started walking 
back. I got along by that swell estate up 
on the hill—the evening place—and 
found a wop junkman had tried to camp 
on old Levering's property.: This Lever- 
ing'd come down to order him off. They 
got in a fuss. First I knew, Levering was 
basting this plug with a. cane—" 

“I thought you said stones?” 

“That was afterward. The junkman 
couldn’t get his plug to travel. So he runs 
off for help, and the horse lies down. 
Levering probably meant for the wop to 
find a dead horse when he come back— 
just for spite. Anyhow, he hoisted a good- 
sized rock to bash in its head, when I 
come along and hit him. We had a sweet 
time. I think he’s crazy.” 

* Son, when you're rotten rich you ain't 
never crazy, merely eccentric. Did you 
lick him?" f 

* He'll spend the next two weeks keep- 
ing appointments with a dentist's chair, 
anyhow. I got the horse on its feet and 
kept him on 'em until—well, here he is!" 

** And Jake let you get away with it?” 

* He couldn't very well help himself. 
Anyhow, a girl saw most of it—some sort 
of relation of his, I guess, from the way 
she acted. She come into town along with 
me and went to see the chief of police, to 
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tell him how it happened and save me 
from a pinch." 

“What sort o' looking girl?” 

* About my size and age. Wears her 
hair in a braid. Big brown eyes." 

“Must be Lettie Appleton, old Jake’s 
stepdaughter. He hates the sight of her, 
I've heard. What become o' the wop?” 

“I dunno. But I couldn't stand and 
watch this poor plug get its head stove in. 
Say, is Levering rich? And what made 
him dippy?” 

"He swiped an invention for makin' 
whisky kegs by machinery from a guy 
named Prescott once. Then he formed 
the Great Northern Cooperage Company. 
Cleaned up a million after Prescott shot 
himself. Come back here and built him- 
self that show place on the hill.” 

"She's his stepdaughter, you said?” 

“Bullied his first wife, Levering did, 
till she was glad to die, some said. 
Married a second younger’n him, who 
already had this daughter, Lettie. Got 
herself killed in a train wreck and left old 
Levering stuck with the girl. Servants 
gossip around town he uses her pretty 
nasty, like all his women-folks—” Uncle 
Joe stopped. The girl herself was coming 
into the yard. 

“I told Chief Hogan everything,” she 
announced. “Then I went over and saw 
Miss Mabie, of the Cruelty to Animals 
Society. She won’t let Father do anything 
to hurt you. She promised. How’s the 
horse now?” 

“That’s just what I got to find out,” 
said Barnaby. 


TH ROUGH the ensuing hour, Uses qoe 
Fodder was merely a spectator. But 
he was content to be merely a spectator. 
For he saw more than a poor old equine 
hat-rack salvaged. He saw high color 
begin to come and go on the Appleton 
ris face as she watched the ex-jockey 
treat the beast's sores and get him into a 
stall with fresh straw, helping where she 
could. 

They fed the horse bran mash, and 
while he munched gratefully Wade com- 
menced the labor of love of grooming him 
as the blowzy old camel had not been 
groomed in years. 

“Mr. Fodder, this horse has got 
points,” he contended. ''Come in here 
and look." 

“T saw that right off," Uncle Joe 
agreed. ‘‘Fore feet look sound. Got a 
first-class head. But from the way he 
wheezes he ain't got much wind." 

* [t may be only starvation." 

“Sorry. Don't think so. I'm afraid 
his wind's broke." . 

The girl cried in pretty alarm, “It isn't 
anything he's got to be killed for, is it— 
broken wind?" 

“No, no," laughed the hostler. “Means 
he ain't much use except to do exactly 
what Barney found him doin’—pullin’ a 
cross-country junk cart. An’ then, o' 
course, he may not be as bad off as he 
looks." 

There were tears in the girl's eyes as she 
went fearlessly in toward the feeding 
animal's head and clasped slender arms 
around his mangy old neck. 

“I’m crazy about horses,” she told the 
two huskily. "My own daddy was a 
horseman. I can't stand to see them 
abused. I guess it's in my blood." 

“This horse ain't gonna be abused any 
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more if I can help it," Barney vowed 
grimly. 

“But you don’t own him, son," warned 
Fodder. ‘Sooner or later that wop'll 
come lookin' for him." 

There was quaint anxiety in the girl's 
voice as she turned and cried, * How much 
do you think he is worth?" 

“Twenty-five dollars would be fifteen 
too much.” 

“Tve got twenty-five dollars. I've got 
a hundred." She grasped Wade's elbow. 
“You wait here. I'll go back to the house 
and get it. If that Italian shows up, we'll 
buy him together.” A flutter of muslin 
and organdie across the yard, and she 
was gone. 

Uncle Joe filled his pipe. “See here, 
bub, this is Levering’s stepdaughter. 
You better watch your step.” 

“What for?” 

"She's the only kin old Jacob's got. 
He mayn't take it kindly to have her mix 
up with you this way. And he's all-fired 
powerful around these parts!" 


ABALF-HOUR later Lettie Appleton 
was back with some bank notes. The 
Italian came with her. She had picked him 
up to the west of town, and brought him 
in, so that Uncle Joe and Barnaby might 
do the trading. Thirty-six dollars they 
finally agreed on for the animal. 


Then boy and girl worked over their 
brute salvage in the box stall till long 
after ten o'clock. 

“What are we going to do with him 
after we get him well and fattened up?" 
she demanded, as they prepared to leave 
the beast for the night. 

"What you want to do with him? 
Your money bought him." 

* But if you make a decent horse out of 
him, you'll have an interest in him too." 

“Well, suppose we go fifty-fifty. You 
own him. I'll make him valuable. When 
we sell him, we'll whack up the profits." 

"By that time we may not want to 

sell him." 

Barney stared at her. “But what 
would you and I do with a horse we 
didn't want to sell?” 


SHE caught his eyes and blushed 

painfully. “Well, anyhow... we're 
.. . partners. And we won't worry 
about disposing of him till we've 
found out what he’s good for.” 

“I got a hunch this horse has been a 
racer in his day. But if his wind’s 
bad, like Fodder says, he’s off the 

track for keeps. Besides, he’s pretty old.” 

“T think he’s beautiful!” the girl de- 
clared. 

And before she left, to go home to 
Mountain Gables, she went back into the 
stall where the lucky animal dozed, com- 
fortably gorged with the mash. Again 
she clasped her thin arms tightly around 
his rakish neck. Fodder told us about it 
in the newspaper office next day. 

“Struck me she acted heartsick for 
somethin' to love. Guess there ain't been 
much love wasted on her out to Lever- 
ing's place since that train smashed up her 
mother. Had to go and pick out this 

arcel o' ribs, with a hide like a Turkish 
bath towel, to pour out what's in her 
tight little heart.” 

“A woman could do lots worse things 
than love a horse," remarked Sam Hod, 
the editor. 

* She's over to my barn again to-day, 
right now,” said Fodder. ‘‘And when I 
wandered in to see how Barney was 
makin’ out, I see them big round eyes of 
hern watchin’ him like she was as much 
interested in the kid as in the horse!" 


AND so, introduced by a hapless horse, 
drawn closer together each day as they 
gradually brought the beast back from 
Gehenna, boy and girl began to love each 
other—as pretty and poignant a little 
affair as our community ever witnessed. 

Then suddenly, before the village was 
really aware of the depth of their attach- 
ment, Paris came down to its business one 
morning to discover that they had married! 

An extra harsh bit of bullying on the 
stepfather’s part had been responsible. 
He had heard quickly enough of his foster 
daughter's interest in horses and in 
Wade; and the truth of the matter was 
that the retired capitalist, with nothing 
but his country place and memories to 
occupy his mind, was slowly losing it. 

Anyhow, he undertook to chastise the 
defenseless little girl with a cane one noon- 
time, and she escaped his clutches and the 
house by climbing out on a veranda roof. 

Uncle Joe had driven over to Foxboro 
on business that day; but old Jeek Whalen 
was napping in the back of the stable and 
later reported what had happened. With 


The Sunset Derby, by WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


“Mr. Fodder, this horse has got points," he contended. ‘‘Come in here and look." “I saw 
that right off," Uncle Joe agreed... .‘‘But from the way he wheezes he ain't got much wind.” 
The girl cried in pretty alarm, “It isn't anything he’s got to be killed for, is it?” 


hair awry and clothes torn, Lettie sped 
unerringly into the stable yard and began 
sobbing distractedly on the lame boy’s 
shoulder. 

“T guess you’re like me—a sort of a 
stray, aren’t you, honey? About all we 
got in this world is . . . our interest in 
each other . . . and a horse with asthma!” 

"Oh, Barney, I can't go back! What- 
ever can I do?" 

“I think a lot o' you, Lettie, . .. 
though I don't suppose I got much right. 
Maybe if... if... we got married 

. . you'd have me to protect you, same 
as I protected our horse." 

“Would you marry me, Barney?” 

“Would I!” 

Something had then gone on in the 
horse’s stall to which old Jeek was not a 
witness. The two had harnessed their 
mutual horseflesh in one of the livery’s 
buggies and driven from town toward 
Barre. A two-dollar license and a five- 
dollar minister had been obtained. Old 
Jeek looked after the stable till nine 
o'clock that night, when lame Barnaby 
returned with a pale-faced little girl 
hitched to him for life, sixteen dollars 
saved wages in cash, and not even a 
boarding-place to which to take her. 


And their only stake was a rangv, 
black ex-thoroughbred who couldn't trot 
half a mile without wheezing like a worn- 
out flivver. 

For the animal must have been a 
thoroughbred. With frowzy mane and 
fetlocks clipped, old coat curried out and a 
new brushed in, tail combed, feet shod, 
amply fed for four or five weeks, a re- 
juvenation had taken place in the forlorn 
old carcass. Coal black its new coat was, 
though telltale tracings of gray were 
visible above the eyes. It carried its neck 
arched and tail lifted. One day on Main 
Street it suddenly shied at the Wickford 
trolley. It nearly backed the buggy into 
a shoe-store window. 

But as anything beyond a family driv- 
ing horse and pet, it appeared quite 
worthless. Certainly, it presented more of 
a liability than an asset for matrimony. 


" E'VE decided to rent theold Pump- 

ton place out on the Bryant’s 
Crossing backroad," Barney announced 
the morning after his marriage. The girl 
had slept at the hotel that night, while 
Barney had gone back to his couch in the 
stable office. ** Lettie's done with that old 
stepfather of hers— she doesn't want any- 


thing more to do with him whatever." 

“The Pumpton place!" cried Uncle 
Joe. "Nine miles out in that god- 
forsaken hollow?" 

“Well, we can get it for nothing—if 
we'll plow over the mowings and let Jane 
Pumpton have the new hay." 

“But how the two of you ever gonna 
support vourselves out there? There 
ain't another house within five or six 
miles." 

"There's a good sugar orchard on it. 
And all kinds of land for garden. And 
there's three big hen-houses, too. We 
might make money with chickens." 

“Got the cash to stock it?" 

“We got enough for a table, some chairs 
and a bed. And there's lots of old stuff 
we found in the attic." 

"But you two kids can't live alone 
wav off out there!" 

“Well, we got Black Bullet to go back 
and forth with—if I could only buy one 
of those old buggies and some harness 
from vou, on time." 

“Black Bullet! Is that what you call 
your plug?” 

"Yeah. Lettie and Black Bullet and I 
will get along fine; I been knocking around 
enough places so (Continued on page 136) 


^We're Both Dead Broke, 
So Let's Be Partners!” 


This unique proposition, made by Harvey C. Couch, a railway mail clerk, to a rural 
postmaster, was the beginning of a great telephone system in the Southwest. 
How he raised one hundred dollars to string the first few miles of line. 
and how he became head of the Couch chain of electric power plants 


RAILWAY mail clerk, making 
the run from Memphis to Tex- 
arkana, saw a construction 
gang stringing telephone wires 
along the line of the Cotton 

Belt Railroad. 

Pa after day he watched their prog- 
tess from the car window. The idea of 
the telephone fascinated him, as the 
railroad itself had, the first time he came 
into town from the farm and saw a train. 
He thrilled now at the thought that here 
he was witnessing the beginning of a new 
industry; something marvelous, like the 
railroad, and with a future equally allur- 
ing. 
* Great little thing, the telephone, isn't 
it, Harvey?" said one of the other clerks, 
noticing the interest of his fellow worker. 

“Little?” exclaimed Harvey. “Its a 
qe big thing. It won’t be many years 

efore there are telephone wires running 
everywhere.” 

“Oh well, you needn’t worry. People’ll 
keep on writing letters, telephones or no 
telephones, and there'll always be good 
jobs for us mail clerks,” replied the first 
speaker. 

But Harvey wasn’t worrying, or think- 
ing, even, of that. His thoughts ran ahead 
to the future of the telephone. He 
thought, too, of his home district, farther 
south in the Arkansas hills, where there 
were no telephones and few industries 
of any kind; where the farms were widely 
separated, and great stretches of country 
lay untouched, awaiting development. 

"""DIhey need telephones down there,” 
said the dreamer to himself. “It would 
be lots easier for the farmers and mer- 
chants and cotton ginners, and everybody, 
if they were connected up.” 

The more he thought about it, the 
stronger he believed it. 

“Im going to do that job myself,” he 
resolved. Ves, Im going to have a 
hand in connecting up the towns and 
the farms.” 

Harvey Couch had exactly fifty dollars 
in cash when he made this resolve, His 
income was one thousand dollars a year, 
which the Government paid in a monthly 
salary; and more than half of it went to 
his mother for the support of a large 
family, It had taken him nearly four 
[s to save that fifty dollars. How 
ong would it take to accumulate the 
capital required for a telephone line? 
His answer to that question was another 
resolve. He decided to get into the tele- 
phone venture at once. 
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By Appleton Street 


And get in he did, making his first 
definite move toward his new project 
within a month. In less than a year he 
was stringing his first wire, a stretch of 
fifteen miles, hung on trees for the most 


“part, but on poles where there were no 


convenient trees. 

How he did that, and how in seven 
vears he developed his tiny rural telephone 
line into a big interstate system, which he 
sold for one and a half million dollars; how 
he then went into the electric-power field 
and pioneered an even bigger job there— 
that is the story of Harvey C. Couch, of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Twenty years ago he presided over a 
mail car. To-day he is head of the 
thirty-one-million-dollar Couch group of 
electric-power companies, whose electric 
transmission lines thread through Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, carrying 
power to thousands of industries. 


BUT to get this story right vou must go 
back to a secluded farm, where Harvey 
C. Couch was born forty-eight years ago. 

The farm was one hundred and thirty 
acres of cotton land in the southwest 
corner of Arkansas, near the little cross- 
roads settlement of Calheun. Calhoun 
boasted a general store, a cotton gin, a 
saloon, and a church. Harvey's father 
was pastor of the church, and in addition 
served a circuit of three other churches, 
preaching once a month at home, and 
once at each of his other charges, riding 
to them on a Saturday and back on 
Monday. On other days the preacher 
farmed. 

* Father was strict," Couch told me. 
“No work on Sunday, but plenty every 
other day. We had to be on our way to 
the fields at sunup, and we couldn't come 
home till sundown." 

Food and clothes were not lacking on 
the farm, but on the occasional visits to 
town, Harvey, eldest of the family of 
seven children, hungered for a little 
money of his own to spend. One fill, 
after his father's cotton was picked, he 
hired out to a neighboring farmer for a 
week and earned one dollar and fifty- 
three cents. 

“My first real job, however, came when 
I was fifteen,” he said. “The owner of 
the local cotton gin hired me to fire the 
boiler at fifty cents a day. I had to draw 
my own water and roll up the wood in a 
wheelbarrow and pitch it in the furnace. 
It was necessary to have steam up by 

n~ and I had to stay on the job till 


the last bale was ginned and pres:.d 
usually after dark. 

“It was hard work, but I liked it. To 
pile in the wood and make the fire roar 
and watch the steam gauge rise, and to 
time myself to see how quickly I could get 
it up to eighty pounds, that was an excit- 
ing game. Machinery and tools always 
interested me. Whenever there was a gate 
to be built or a windmill to be repaired or 
any mechanic's job on the farm, I did it. 
I had told my father I didn't want to be 
a farmer, and now, after a winter firing 
the cotton gin, I was quite certain of it. 
I was restless to get out and be a fireman, 
an engineer, a railroad man." 

Harvey was seventeen years old when 
the family sold the farm and moved into 
town, owing to his father's bad health. 
'This meant better school advantages, as 
the country school which he had attended 
operated only six weeks in winter and six 
in summer, while in Magnolia, the town 
to which they moved, the schools ran the 
full term. 

He was now a gawky youth, timid and 
self-conscious, as a country boy would be 
coming suddenly into the citified pre- 
tensions of the county seat. When the 
school authorities decreed that he be- 
longed in the fifth grade, along with 
children twelve years of age, life Became 
dark for Harvey Couch. He was nearly 
six feet tall, and his tight jeans trousers 
and short-sleeved coat made him seem 
even more gangling and awkward than 
he was. The children titteredat his ap- 
pearance, and called him *'hill billy," 
‘country jake,” and "spider legs.” 


FTER about a month of this, when the 

boy’s endurance was at its lowest ebb, 

the teacher one day asked him to remain 
after school. 

“I just wanted to ask how you are 
getting on, Harvey,” he said, when the 
other pupils had gone. "You're looking 
discouraged. What’s the matter?” 

“T am discouraged, Mr. Neff. I’m so 
out of place in school now, at my age, 
that I'm thinking it'd be best for me to 
quit and get to work." 

“Harvey,” said Mr. Neff, “it doesn't 
matter the snap of your fingers what 
people say, what they call you, or whether 
you've got on a hickory shirt or a boiled 
shirt. But it does matter what you've got 
up here in your head. You can make 
yourself whatever you want to be; you 
can turn the world upside down, if you 
want to; but (Continued on page 155) 


Ry ape een ge mue a a ee 


Blank & Stoller, N. Y, 


Harvey C. Couch 


WHEN he was fifteen years old, Mr. Couch, who 
now is head of a $31,000,000 group of electric 
power companies, began his romantic business career 
as fireman in a cotton gin. Later he worked as a rail- 
way mail clerk. This puro gave him a chance to see 
the development of the telephone, and he decided 


that here was an industry offering unlimited possibili- 


ties. He sold a hundred dollars’ worth of telephone 


service tickets in advance, and with this money strung 
his first line, using trees for poles wherever possible. 
This little venture, started in northern Louisiana, 
rew into a great system, which was sold some years 
ater, and Mr. Couch transferred his activities to the 
power field. He was born on an Arkansas farm forty- 
eight years ago, the son of a country preacher. His 
home is now in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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White Studio 


W.C. Fields 
EN “Bill” Fields, the famous 


comedian, was eleven, he ran 
away from his Philadelphia home and 
set up bachelor quarters in an aban- 
doned. cellar. Later, he got a job as 
cash boy in a big department store, 
and went to live with his grandmother. 
During the next three years, he held 
various odd jobs in Philadelphia; but 
all the time he felt that he was destined 
for the stage. To this end, in every 
spare moment, he practiced all sorts 
of juggling stunts. At fourteen he got 
his first stage engagement. From that 
day to this ‘he has pushed steadily 
forward. Now he is one of the few big 
"headliners" among comedians in 
this country. (Above) "Bill" as is; 
Ee as Professor Eustace McGargle 
in the motion picture, “Sally of the 
Sawdust;" (right) as the man whom 
mosquitoes and the ice man wouldn't 
let go to sleep. 


Q Underwood & Underwood 
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Bill Fields Disliked His Label, 
so He Laughed It Off 


He wanted to be a comedian, but the theatrical world had him tagged as a 
comedy juggler, and it took him ten years to get rid of that tag —He 
tells here the remarkable story of his career, which began 
when,at the age of eleven. he ran away from his home 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NE sizzling-hot day last summer 

I sat in the shadowy auditorium 

of the New Amsterdam 

Theatre, in New York, watch- 

ing a final rehearsal of the 

Ziegfeld Follies, a new “edition” of which 
was to open that evening. 

Over the entrance to the theatre the 
electric lights were all set, ready to blaze 
forth the slogan of that famous revue, 
* Glorifying the American Girl.” But as 
the rehearsal proceed 
wondered why they didn't 
temporarily change the 
Sorte to read, "Glorify- 
ing a Certain Gentleman 
Named Bill Fields." 

He was the star in no less 
than six numbers of the 
program. He won most of 
Buc laughi: Even the chorus 
girls, coming out to rest 
while he went through his 
scenes, forgot how tired and 
hot they were. 

“Isn't he a scream!” they 
exclaimed; this being, among 
stage folks, the highest form 
of compliment to a come- 
dian. 

And yet there was noth- 
ing screaming about the way 

. C. Fields did his comedy 
work. We laughed most at 
the quiet little bits when we 
didn t feel that he was act- 
ing at all. He seemed to 
have wandered onto the 
stage out of real life. He 
was doing things which we 
too had done, or had seen 
other people do, dozens of 
times. 

He certainly ought to 
know life, for he has seen 
an amazing lot of it. He is 
now one of the small group 
of actors who are recog- 
nized as really fine come- 
dians. But this recognition was a long 
time in coming; and meanwhile his own 
career was a drama in which comedy, 
farce, and an occasional bit of tragedy 
were all mixed up together. 

He was born in Philadelphia, where life 
is supposed to reach its absolute acme of 
peace and propriety. But in Bill Fields’s 
case it was neither peaceful nor proper! 
At least, not the proper life for a child; for, 
as he recently explained to me, he left 
his home in hat city when he was only 


eleven years old—and he never went back. 

“My departure," he said, "was the 
result of a little altercation with my 
father, whose temper—being pretty hot 
anyway—was likely to become super- 
heated under provocation. In this case I 
had happened to leave a little shovel lying 
on the front walk. Father came along, 
stepped on the shovel, and the handle flew 
up and hit his shin. 

* As luck would have it, the shin was 


He Traveled from Australia to New: 
York to Play a Part One Night! 


"TN 1915 I was in Australia, when Charles Dil- 
lingham cabled offering me a speaking part 
in one of his productions," said Fields. 
“At that time the German vessel, the ‘Emden,’ 
was in Australian waters, capturing and sinking 
English merchant ships. I finally got passage 
on an American steamer for San Francisco, and 
after thirty-nine days' travel reached New York 
in time to open with the company in Syracuse. 

* My experience," said Fields, laughing, “broke 
all similar records in the theatre. 
traveling thirty-nine days to get that part, I 
played it just one night! 

“I was to do a scene with a billiard table, a 
comedy act which I had worked up for vaudeville 
and which had been fitted into the play. But on 
the morning after the opening night Dillingham 
said to me, 'I'm sorry, Bill; but we've got to drop 
that scene of yours. We haven't room for the 
billiard table.’ 

“Well, that was that! I had come half way 
around the world to get an engagement—which 
lasted one night.” 


particularly sensitive, because he had 
scraped it when getting into a buggy. The 
combination of a sore shin and a shovel 
handle supplied so much provocation that 
Father used the shovel on me! Being a bit 
of a chip off the old block, I retaliated in 
language vigorous but not well chosen. 

“This naturally added fuel to the 
flames. Father's anger became a confla- 
gration, and I was so frightened that I ran 
away from it. Then, having made my 
escape, I was afraid to go back. 


For, after 


** At that time we lived on the outskirts 
of the city, in a section called Nicetown, 
although it was anything but nice! In one 
of the numerous vacant lots we boys had 
dug a big hole, which we called ‘the bunk.’ 
It was covered with some old planks and 
there were a few boards on the dirt floor 
inside. 

“When I fled from my father's wrath I 
took refuge in the bunk, sleeping there at 
night with only the boards as a bed. But 
you needn't waste any pity 
on me! It was a glorious 
adventure, and every boy in 
the neighborhood would 
have been glad to change 
places with me. 

"As a permanent bed- 
room, however, the bunk 
had two drawbacks: it was 
so short that I couldn't 
stretch out full length; and 
when it rained the water 
came through the cracks 
overhead. would climb 
out in the morning, wet 
through and covered with 
mud. So, after a particularly 
damp week, I moved out 
and went to live at the club. 


“THIS was an extremely 
close corporation, 
formed by the same boys 
that had dug the bunk. For 
some reason, which I never 
discovered, it was called the 
Orland Club; and its meet- 
ing place was a back room 
over a blacksmith shop. 
“To this room, furnished 
only with some battered 
old boxes, I transferred my 
residence. We took one of 
the doors off the hinges, 
laid it on the floor, piled 
straw on it—and that was 
my bed. My coverlet was 
an old piece of sacking, so 
stiff with dirt that you could hardly bend 


“ But where did vou get food?” I asked. 

**Oh, the boys fed me!" laughed Fields. 
“You see, I was a regular king among 
them because I was my own boss and could 
sleep away from home—which is what 
an adventurous boy longs to do. They 
brought me food from their own tables. 
They may have swiped some of it; but I 
know their mothers provided a good deal, 
for at Thanksgiving (Continuedon page 143) 
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The Crushed Pearl 


A mystery story 
By R. T. M. Scott 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


URELIUS SMITH, lean and 
lanky criminal investigator, 
pressed dark shredded tobacco 
into the bowl of a black briar 
pipe. Then he regarded 

thoughtfully the resalt of the operation. 
Perhaps much of his success had come 
because, like Aurelius of old, he believed 
that everything, no matter how small, 
should be done as though the entire uni- 
verse depended upon the doing of it. It 
was very seldom that he seemed to hurry, 
and the result was that most people 
thought him the laziest man in New York. 
Yet he could act with staccato swiftness 
when time pressed. 

Across the big work table from Smith, 
in his travel-littered diggings on tiny 
Fenton Street, down near Washington 
Square, sat a very large man, upon whose 
round face, so suitable for laughter, there 
was a strained expression. 

Over the bowl of his pipe the detective 

gazed at his client with the lazy eyes of an 
old and experienced physician. Smith's 
eves held something of the philosopher, 
and something of the child. ‘The suns and 
wiads of distant places had plaved upon 
his face, and life, ever-changing life, had in- 
timately surrounded him. 
‘The man might have been 
anywhere from thirty to 
hfty. 

“I have had a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar pearl necklace 
stolen," Mr. Budden had 
announced upon entering; 
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"and the police have failed, as usual, to 
find any clue." 

It was not until after the pipe had been 
so carefully filled and lighted that Smith 
replied. 

" You mean,” he said finally, “that Mr. 
Average Voter has failed, as usual. There 
are about twelve thousand police in New 
York, and they are an excellent body of 
men -much better than the intelligence 
of the average voter deserves. Of course, 
among so many men there must be some 
corruption and some inefhciency, but, on 
the whole, the New York police are un- 
usually clever and courageous. Their 
weakaess lies chiefly ia their numbers. 
Consider that London, with an equal 
population, of less dangerous character, 
possesses a police force of about twenty- 
two thousand.’ 

* You do not find fault with our police?" 
asked Budden, in some surprise. 

"Of course not,” returned Smith. “The 
high percentage of crime in this city is due 
to the small number of the police, and 
to the sentimentally low sentences which 
are meted out to criminals. The average 
voter has the power to change these 
things; but he doesn't know enough to use 
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that power. Since most criminals are 
under thirty vears of age, it might prove 
to be a solution if the right to vote were 
taken away from all citizens under that 
age!” 

Mr. Budden drummed nervously upon 
the table with his fingers. 

TI suppose you are right," he ad- 
mitted; “but, since you praise the police 
so highly, do you consider that vou have 
much chance to succeed when they have 
failed?” 

“Certainly,” answered Smith. “A 
police detective may be forced to carry 
half a dozen cases in his mind. I accept 
only one case at a time, and I give it 
my entire personal attention. Has vour re- 
cent financial embarrassment anything to 
do with your reason for calling upon me?” 


TRE. large man started suddenly in his 
chair. 

“Yes, and no,” he answered quickly 
enough, but in open astonishment. “How 
in thunder did you know that I had 
recently become pressed for money? You 
never saw me before." 

Smith chuckled, which was his nearest 
approach to laughter. f 

‘You would not be surprised," he 
retorted, “if a strange doctor were able to 
tell vou that vou were bilious. That would 
be in accordance with his profession. My 
profession allows me to discern other 
things. My clients are my patients and, 
like sick people, they sometimes do not 
know what ails them. ] try to learn their 
real troubles and to set things right. Bur, 
to do so, I must study each client as care- 
fully as a doctor studies a patient." 

“Tris fortunate that I have nothing to 
CONCE al’? said Budden. 


"Has your recent financial embarrass- 
calling upon me?” the detective asked. 
chair. ‘How in thunder did you know 
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“Very few men have nothing to con- 
ceal,” remarked Smith, rather grimly. “As 
a matter of fact, I am not sure that I have 
ever met one. I will compliment ya by 
saying that a man of your type would have 
a minimum to conceal, intentionally; but 
he might conceal a maximum, uninten- 
tionally. You are a married man, and you 
have illness in the family. As yet, I do not 
know whether or not that illaess bears 
upon the case that you have brought me." 


BUDDEN'5 great body went limp in his 
chair as he gazed in frank amazement 
across the table. 

“My wife!" he almost gasped. "It is 
really because of her that I have come 
to you. How could you possibly know 
that she was ill, or even that I was mar- 
ried?” 

“You credit me with a little too much,” 
returned Smith. “I did not say that your 
wife is il, but merely that there is 
illness in your family—which, in face of 
your own healthy appearance, I deduced 
from the little slip of paper which peeps 
from your vest ket and exposes the 
letters M. D. No doubt it is a medical 

rescription. I said that you are married 

cause you have that peculiar air which 

is possessed by almost every married man, 

indesccibatie but easily distinguished 
through practice!" 

Budden shook his head helplessly. 

“If I weren't so worried,” he said, “I 
would laugh at my own stupidity." 

An expression of sympathy passed over 
Smith's lean face. 

“These worries will pass,” he said in a 
softened voice, 'just as the mud and 
blood of the World War passed away 
from you.” 

“Yes,” said Budden, also in a softened 
voice; “I thought it would never end, 
when I was in the trenches. Have I, then, 
the air of the old soldier?” 

“No,” returned Smith, “you went into 
the army from civilian life, and are not 
the type of professional soldier. The army 
stamped you slightly, but not indelibly, 


ment anything to do with your reason for 
The large man started suddenly in his 
that I had become pressed for money?" 


and the mark will fade in the course of 
another year or so. I deduced your war 
service Pn your character, your age, 
your short hair-cut, and the handkerchief 
up your sleeve—an example of cross 
observation.” 

“T had no idea that any man could 
reason so accurately from such trifling 
things," said Budden, very much im- 
pressed. “I shall waste no more of your 
time if you will only explain how you 
knew that I have recently been hard 
pressed for money!” 

“You are not wasting time,” returned 
Smith assuringly. “I should like to go on 
a fishing trip with each of my clients be- 
fore accepting his case. The better I knew 
him, the better I could work for him. 

“About your recent financial trouble? 
My dear sir, every article of your clothing, 
while modest in appearance, is of the best 
and most expensive quality, and yet, 
when you crossed your legs in sitting 
down, Lobaerved that your shoe had been 
half-soled. A man of your manner of 
dressing does not usually have his shoes 
resoled, and never half-soled, unless he 
suddenly finds it necessary to save his 
ready cash in every possible way." 

“Incredible, and yet absurdly simple!” 
exclaimed Budden. 

“Everything not understood," replied 
Smith, "is incredible. Everything mis- 
understood is absurd, and everything 
understood is simple. . . . I am ready. 
Please state your case." 

For answer Budden drew an envelope 
from his pocket, extracted several pages of 

ypewritten matter and laid them upon 
"d table before the detective. For all his 
apparent laziness of manner Smith read 
the typewritten statement with rapidity. 

"Comprehensive and clearly 
expressed," he remarked, fold- 
ing the sheets and placing 
them in his pocket. ''I compli- 
ment you. The circumstance 
of the crushed pearl is extremels 
interesting. It probably holds 
the solution.” 


“Yes,” replied Budden, looking hope- 
fully across the table. “The police 
detective thinks that ic indicates a very 
cool and clever thief. The necklace: was 
broken and, in order to be certain that the 
pearls were genuine, the thief deliberately 
crushed one of them on the marble top of 
my wife's antique dressing table." 

* Humph!" grunted Smith. ‘Maybe, 
and maybe not. Just how ill is Mrs. 
Budden?” 

Budden’s face clouded. 

“She is very ill," he answered. “It is 
Spanish influenza, and the doctor thinks 
that the loss of the necklace is worrying 
her so that she is not inaking a good fight. 
It—it may mean her life, and that is the 
real reason I have come to you—in some- 
thing that is very near to desperation!” 

The tall, lanky detective rose slowly to 
his feet and glanced at his watch. 

“You know,” he said, leading his client 
to the door, “you have interested me. A 
wife in trouble, and a crushed pearl, are 
worth fighting for. Undoubtedly it is my 
first crushed pearl. Go home and wait 
till I arrive." 


URELIUS SMITH did not disguise 

himself, or do anvthing spectacular. 
He did not rent a room opposite Mr. Bud- 
den's apartment house so that he could 
watch the entrance under cover. He did 
not even carry a revolver, handcuffs, or 
magnifying glass. All such he could do, 
and had done—bu: very rarely. His tools 
were a quick wit, a keen power of observa- 
tion, a knowledge o? 1925, and common 
sense. Neither did he summon several 
“operatives,” and send them out on va- 
rious shadowing expeditions, as might 
have been done b: some commercial 
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agencies. Instead, he used common sense 
and called on the police. 

It was a police station local to Mr. 
Budden’s apartment house that Smith 
entered. He spoke a few words to the desk 
sergeant, then sauntered back to the 
detectives’ room in the rear. Half a dozen 
men in civilian clothes cluttered up a bare 
and rather messy room; they were busy 
with pencils and notebooks and a couple 
of telephones: One of the detectives 
recognized Smith, and introduced him to 
a man named Sullivan. 

“Yes,” said Sullivan, and spoke will- 
ingly enough, “I have the Budden case— 
six other cases too, and mighty little slee 
for a week. Glad you came around. Wish 
everybody would turn detective. We need 
'em all in this city!" 

“Just so,” said Smith. “How far did 
you get on the Budden case?” 

“Nowhere at all,” replied Sullivan. 
“The thief left no trace. Same as three 
other robberies in the same building. Only 
one or two valuable things taken and 
nothing disturbed—no marks of entrance. 
I dope it out that one of the hall boys is in 
cahoots with the thief, and tips him off 
when an apartment is empty for a few 
hours. 

“The hall boy then stands guard down- 
stairs. If the tenants happen to return 
accidentally while the thief is busy, he 
rings the house telephone in the apart- 
ment, from the hall switchboard. Then 
the thief walks out of the apartment, and 
down the stairs, while the tenants go u 
in the elevator. We are watching the hall 
boys, but can’t get anything on ’em.” 


“TYXCELLENT!” commented Smith. 

“Probably the way it was done. You 
have given me great help. Now, about 
the other robberies in the same building. 
You are sure that they bear earmarks 
similiar to Mr. Budden's case?" 

"Exactly the same," answered Sullivan; 
“except that Mr. Budden had no insur- 
ance, and the others did." 

“And the pearl that was crushed on the 
marble top of the dressing table?" asked 
Smith. “What do you make of that?” 

“It means that the thief was an old 
hand at the game,” replied Sullivan confi- 
dently. “He deliberately tested one of the 
pearls to see if it was an indestructible 
imitation. He was as cool and clever as 
they make 'em any place between the 
Bronx and the Battery!" 

“How do you know he crushed it delib- 
erately?" questioned Smith. 

“Takes a lot of pressure to crush a 
pearl," retorted Sullivan, a little sharply. 
"They don't just drop and smash." 

The tall investigator lighted a cigarette, 
without comment. 

“You don't agree with me?" demanded 
Sullivan. 

“I think,” drawled Smith, “that a very 
cool and clever thief would know a genu- 
ine pearl by looking at it.” 

Suddenly the police detective slipped a 
finger in first one vest pocket and then 
another, before holding out a lustrous 
sphere on the palm of his hand. 

“Is it a genuine pearl or an imitation?” 
he queried. 

“Imitation,” remarked Smith, after-a 
mere glance through his cigarette smoke. 

But how could you tell?" asked Sulli- 
van. “It’s the best imitation on the mar- 
ket, and you hardly looked at it!” 
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“My dearchap,” 
replied Smith, 
“you are not a fool 
—and only a fool 
would carry a five- 
thousand-dollar 
pearl loose in his 
pocket—and then 
forget which 
pocket!” 


MITH went out 
J from the police 
station after hav- 
ing learned all that 
the police knew 
about the Budden 
robbery. They ad- 
mitted that they 
knew very little; 
but they did know 
who else had been 
similarly robbed in 
the same building, 
and Smith entered 
those names and 
apartment num- 
bers in his note- 
book. 

The apartment 
house in which Mr. 
Budden lived was 
a huge structure 
overlooking the 
Hudson River, and 
the Budden apart- 
ment was upon 
the top floor. Be- 
fore entering this 
building Smith 
telephoned his 
client, and warned 
him that he was 
about to call, but 
that after he was 
announced there 
might be some de- 
lay before he 
reached the apart- 
ment. 

At seven o'clock 
the hall boy sent 
up the name of 
Smith—a most 
excellent name for 
a detective—to the 
Budden apartment by means of the house 
telephone system. But it was eight 
o'clock before Smith reached the apart- 
ment, having in the interval gone through 
the apartment house by means of the 
stairs and interviewed the other tenants 
who had been robbed. 

Neither hall boy nor elevator attendant 
had the least suspicion that the serious 
and rather indolent visitor, after being 
taken to the top floor, had wandered at 
large about the building. The tenants up- 
on whom he called met an earnest and 
ingratiating man, who represented him- 
self as a special investigator of the insur- 
ance companies. They found themselves 
talking very freely in answer to succinct 
questions, which were most searching 
without being in the least offensive. 

It was in the Budden apartment that 
Smith came face to face with his task. He 
was admitted by a woman, an elderly 
servant, whose eyes were red from crying. 
A nurse brushed by him in the hall, and 
in a front room, lstriding restlessly up 
and down, he found the master of the 


“You still have some risk,” growled the thief, shoot- 


household with drawn and haggard face 

* Mrs. Budden is worse?" asked Smith. 

“There isn't much change," answered 
Budden; “but she is very low, and the 
doctor has asked for a consultation to- 
night. In her weakened state he thinks 
the loss of the necklace is unduly affecting 
her mind." 

È HY not tell her that the police have 
captured the thief?” asked Smith. 
“You might add that they have to retain 
the pearls for a few days as evidence.” 

Budden smiled grimly. 

“I am blessed with a wife to whom I 
cannot lie," he explained. ‘She can read 
my mind like an open book. Even in her 
present state she would know the truth." 

* Some wives are like that," returned 
Smith, ‘‘and they can be wonderful part- 
ners in life. Let me see her photograph.” 

Budden pointed to a picture in an oval 
frame upon a table, and Smith carried it 
to a light, where he studied the face for a 
full minute. 

“Now show me a picture of her mother.” 
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The Crushed Pearl, by R. T. M. Scorr 


ing a hand into his side pocket. ‘‘One more step and I'll plug you. Hands up!” 


This time Budden indicated an oil 
painting upon one of the walls, and the 
detective scrutinized the larger face, which 
closely resembled the smaller one in the 
oval frame. 

“Thoroughbred through generations,” 
was the quietly spoken verdict. '' Notice 
the delicate lips, the ear lobes, the high 
forehead, the separated eyebrows, and 
much more. Mr. Budden, you are a par- 
ticularly fortunate man." 

“That or—or one doomed,” replied the 
big man, allowing himself to sink discon- 
solately into a chair. 


SM ITH'S next move was to examine the 
*2 house telephone in the kitchen. A heavy 
rubber band over the bells drew his 
attention, and the cook assured him that 
the band had not been removed for months. 
He struck one of the bells sharply with a 
pencil, and listened to the muffled sound. 
* Couldn't hear that bell outside of the 
kitchen," he commented, after returnin 
to the front room with Budden. «T 
scarcely think the hall boy used the house 


telephone as a signal to warn the thief. 
Still, he may have been careless and failed 
to see that the bell was not muffled before 
depending on it. I suppose that Mrs. 
Budden is in the bedroom from which the 
pearls were stolen?" 

"No," answered Budden; ‘‘she was 
moved to a small dressing-room—her 
favorite room—which opens off the bed- 
room.” ` 

* Good!" said Smith. “Let me see the 
dressing table where the necklace was 
last kept." 

In the large bedroom the investigator 
stood for quite a long time without speak- 
ing. Behind him was the door through 
which he had entered. To his left a door 
opened into the dressing-room which 
was being used as the sick-room. In 
front of him was an antique dressing 
table, evidently an heirloom, massive with 
old carving and backed by a large mirror. 
To his right was a door leading into a 
bathroom. As he stood there, he referred 
briefly to the typewritten statement which 
Budden had given him earlier in the day. 
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"[ see how it was done," he 
said finally to Budden, who was 
standing by his side. “You left 
the apartment with Mrs. Budden 
at eight o'clock; but your wife 
felt ill and you returned un- 
expectedly at nine o'clock. When 
you opened the front door the 
thief was standing before that 
mirror with the necklace in his 
hand. By the time you and 
Mrs. Budden entered this bed- 
room the thief had reached the 
bathroom doorway. As you 
came into the room, he went 
through the bathroom into the 
hall and out at the front door.” 

"How do you know?" asked 
Budden. 

“Well,” said Smith, “that is 
what J would have done if I had 
been the thief. He stole the 
pearls between eight and nine. 
He was surprised. If he had not 
been surprised he would have 
taken more. There was nothing 
else for him to do.” 

Without further speech, Smith 
took the chair before the dress- 
ing table, and looked at the old- 
fashioned marble slab, which 
was covered with the usual 
articles. of toilet. Finally, he 
dropped a hand and delicately 
touched some whitish substance 
with a slender finger. 


“THE crushed pearl,” he com- 
mented to Budden, who was 
standing behind him. “It has 
not been touched. Good! And 
the toilet articles? They have 
been moved, I suppose?" 

"Yes," said Budden. “My 
wife used the dressing table 
when she came home. The 
theft was not discovered until 
the next morning." 

“It doesn't matter," returned 

» 

Smith, gazing into the mirror so 
that he could examine the rest 
of the room without the effort of 
turning around. ‘This broken 
pearl tells the story. In the end, 
every thief makes a slip and faces 
the sordid, dreary days of jail. 
Your thief has made a slip which is 
positively unique in my experience.” 

"Have you discovered something?" 
questioned Budden. 

“Yes,” said Smith. “I can return the 
pearls to you." 

“ And—and the thief?" asked Budden, 
perhaps a trifle nervously. 

Smith turned slowly in his chair and 
regarded his big client somewhat curi- 
ously. 

“Such a delicate case needs thought,” 
he said. “I would like to sit here, quite 
alone, and—think. " 
` It was perhaps ten minutes later that 
Smith returned to the front room, and 
found Budden pacing anxiously up and 
down. Before speaking, he again took up 
the picture in the oval frame and carefully 
studied the delicate, aristocratic features 
of Mrs. Budden. Finally, he asked an 
unexpected question. 

“Mr. Budden,” he said, “what does 
Mrs. Budden think of your business 
ability?" 

“How can that (Continued on page 86) 


Michelson Holds The Stop-Watch 
On A Ray Of Light 


[t travels fast enough to go around the equator about seven and a half times 
a second; but this amazingly accurate scientist can measure 
its speed — How he does it and why 


STORY is current at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, where 

Albert A. Michelson has been 

professor and head of the de- 

partment of physics for thirty- 

three years, to the effect that a student 

who had heard glowing reports of Pro- 

fessor Michelson enrolled in one of his 

courses. The lectures dealt with scien- 

tists, their experiments, and contribu- 

tions made in successive generations to 

the scientific knowledge of Tehe In each 

instance the professor was careful to give 

individuals credit for their accomplish- 
ments. 

As he brought the lectures down to the 
last half-century, however, he changed 
his method d began omitting names. 
He described experiments and results 
clearly more significant than many that 
had gone before; but he gave no hint of 
authorship. The student, puzzled and 
disappointed, took his chagrin to a 
friendly instructor. 

“Didn’t you tell me,” he complained, 
“that Prolessor Michelson was one of 
only two men in this country ever awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physics?” 

4€ Yes." 

“And didn't you say he was big enough 
to rank with Newton and Einstein, and 
men of that caliber?" 

“I think he is.” 

“Well, if that's so, it seems to me he 
ought to be big enough to give his own 
contemporaries credit for what they've 
done. I noticed he was particularly care- 
ful to give the dead men credit." 

As the student explained further, his 
friend smiled. 

“Don’t worry," he advised. '' Professor 
Michelson had what he considered an 
excellent reason for not mentioning the 
names of the men who made those experi- 
ments; thy were his own!” 

Appreciate this story, and you begin to 
understand Albert Abraham Michelson, 
one of the most distinguished scientists 
of modern times—a man as modest as he 
is distinguished —so modest, indeed, that 
his personal story has never before been 
published, although he has passed his 
seventy-second birthday, and his scien- 
tific achievements have been famous for 
nearly fifty years. 

There is a wonderful lesson in his 
career. Not one man in a hundred thou- 
sand—or, better, a hundred milhon-— 
could originate some of the things he has 
originated. He possesses genius. But 

enius, unaided, gets no man very far. 
n the methods Professor Michelson has 
employed to accomplish results conceived 
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By Neil M. Clark 


during flashes of inspiration—in the 
everyday things, like joy in the work he is 
doing, hatred of a lie, curiosity about a 
great vanety of things, infinite pains—in 
all this lies the challenge to every one of 
us who cares to use to better advantage 
the powers granted him. 

Perhaps the mistake made by the 
student was rather natural, for upon first 
acquaintance Professor Michelson scarcely 
looks his part. He is not above five feet 
eight, and he weighs about one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. 

Yet this man, whose hair has hardly 
been touched with gray, whose eyes flash 
with ready wit and human understanding, 
who is most punctilious in all matters of 
etiquette and dress, who is an expert 
chess, billiard, and tennis player, who 
paints pictures, and until a very few years 
ago was a student in a life class in draw- 
ing, who is fondly called “Mike” by his 
friends, who is an accomplished linguist 
and, in fact, interested in almost everv- 
thing—this man knows more about light 
than any other human being. For fifty 
years he has studied it, experimenting 
brilliantly beyond the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. By means of what he has learned 
he has helped to increase tremendously 
what we know about the world we live in, 
and the universe of which we are a part. 


ACTS he seeks, with an artist's joy in 

the beauty of truth; half-truths and 
‘near enough” truths he hates. Wonder- 
ful accuracy characterizes every method 
and every instrument he employs. And 
the habit of thought underlying all he 
does is so fundamental with him that 
it shows constantly in his speech. He 
rarely says a thing ts impessible; though 
occasionally he admits that this or that is 
“a little bit difficult." 

Before he was thirty, Michelson had 
measured the velocity of light, the swiftest 
thing that travels, more accurately than 
any other man had done. Since then, he 
himself has done it still more accurately. 
For the results he obtained, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in physics, 
probably the greatest honor that can be 
conferred upon a scientist during his 
lifetime. Michelson was the first Ameri- 
can to be so honored. 

Furthermore, his early accomplishment 
was not a false promise. [le has gone on 
steadily to greater work. For instance, 
he performed the experiment which puz- 
zled Einstein so much that he evolved 
the theory of Relativity to explain the 
result. In that experiment, Michelson 
devised the interferometer, a device fifty 


times more effective than the most 
powerful microscope or telescope. This 
device has since been used by scientists in 
making many wonderful discoveries, and 
Michelson himself considers it his great- 
est contribution. To go further, he has 
recently completed an experiment which 
furnished additional proof that the theory 
of Relativity is correct. 

By his study of the spectrum, he dis- 
covered many facts previously unknown 
about the heavens; for instance, that a 
certain star was in reality two stars, 
millions of miles apart, revolving about 
each other, yet so tremendously distant 
from the earth that the most powerful 
telescope could not show them as anything 
but one star. 


ACCURACY isa passion with him—ac- 
curacy in the degree that the work re- 
quires it. Few of us are doing work in 
which there must be practically no error. 
But we all have suffered in consequence 
of careless errors that couid have been 
avoided by taking a little more pains. 
Before Michelson pointed the way, most 
scientific. men considered that measure- 
ment in thousandths of an inch was about 
all that could be hoped for; he showed 
how to measure to within the millionth 
part of an inch. 

Consequently, he has been able to 
measure the greatest things and the 
least: a star so huge that the distance 
from the earth to the sun represents only 
about one third of its diameter; and 
atoms so tiny that one hundred million of 
them placed in a row would make only an 
inch. 

Many curious problems relating to 
light have attracted him, simply for the 
joy of knowing. For instance, he has 
measured the black spots that swim be- 
fore our eyes and annoy us, especially 
when we are tired; he has investigated 
the reason for the colors, resembling those 
on a pigeon’s neck, found on the backs of 
Brazilian beetles; he has studied the 
kinds of materials of which the sun and 
stars are composed. 

A full life! Amazing achievements! 
Back of them stands a modest man who 
started with a great gift, the creative 
imagination enabling him to conceive 
remarkable experiments, but whose gift 
would have availed him nothing save for 
the manner in which he used it. There, 
to me, lies the inspiration of his career— 
the unflagging curiosity that keeps him 
always going forward; the painstaking 
accuracy of every method he uses; the 
refusal to admit the impossible, at least on 
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grounds that seem to him unsubstantial. 

** ] was born in Strenlo, a little town in 
Poland," he told me. “But that was 
unimportant. I have no recollection 
whatever of my birthplace. My parents 
brought me to this country when I was 
only two years old. 'The rest of the family 
were born here." 

Doctor Michelson's parents settled in 
Virginia City, Nevada. After he got his 
training in the common schools there, he 
was sent to high school in San Francisco. 

“The principal of the high school,” he 
went on, “was an unusual man. l owe a 
good deal to the thorough- 
ness of his training. He 
was too strict for his own 
popularity and success. 
For instance, out of a class 
of about ninety, he allowed 
only four to graduate. 

**He took a liking to me, 
and drilled me very hard, 
especially i in mathematics. 
I did not enjoy it at the 
time; it was work! But 
later I came to appreciate 
its value; and at the 
Naval Academy it un- 
doubtedly made the course, 
which was pretty stiff, 
rather easy for me.” 


OW did you come to 
go to the Naval 
Academy?” I asked. 

Professor Michelson 
smiled. His modesty is 
not false modesty. He 
simply does not like to 
talk about himself; to 
him the details of a per- 
son’s life seem so much 
less important than his 
work. But he answered 
my question. 

“A letter from Virginia 
City," he said, “reached 
me at San Francisco. My 
father told me that com- 
petitive examinations were 
soon to be held to deter- 
mine the Annapolis ap- 
pointment from Nevada, 
and he wanted me to come 
home and take them. 

“I was not much inter- 
ested. Accordingly, I 
composed a schoolboy's — 9 vs»tsoos a 
letter, which I considered 
very well argued, explain- 
ing why I believed it was 
much better for me to re- 
main where I was. The 
reply to my letter was a 
curt telegram, which said: 
‘Come home at once.’ I went,” 
cluded Professor Michelson, smiling. 

In the ensuing examinations, young 
Michelson and another lad did about 
equally well, therefore the appointment 
had to be decided on other grounds. The 
father of the other boy had fought in the 
Civil War, which then, in the year 1869, 
was fresh in all minds; besides, it was 
considered that his family was in greater 
need of assistance. Therefore, the other 
boy was appointed. 

Iowever, Michelson's father had set 
his heart on Annapolis for the boy, and 
he went to see the senator who had the 
power of making appointments. The 


con- 


Dr. Albert A. 


senator explained that he could do noth- 
ing further at the time—the appointment 
had been made; but if Michelson wanted 
to wait two years, in the natural course of 
events there would be another vacancy. 
That, however, would have been too 
late. 

The senator then offered to write a 
letter to the President, which the boy 
might take to Washington if he liked. He 
did not promise any results from it, but 
Michelson’s father thought the chance 
worth taking. 

So, in the seventeenth year of his age, 
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Michelson, one of the most distinguished scientists of 
modern times, probably knows more about light than any other person. 
Doctor Michelson is a graduate of the United States Naval Academy, 
and for four years was an instructor at Annapolis. For the past thirty- 
three years he has been head of the department of physics at the 
University of Chicago. He has won the Nobel Prize in physics, and has 
performed many experiments that astonished the scientific world 


Michelson set off alene across the con- 
tinent, on a journey which gave the first 
decisive turn to his career. 

I heard nothing about that long, lonely 
journey across mountain, desert, and 
prairie, accomplished ‘partly by stage and 
partly by rail, from Professor Michelson. 
He dismissed it with a word, saying he 
got there and saw the President. 

“Grant was President at that time,” 
he continued. "I took my letter to the 
White House and showed it to him. He 
said that, as Chief Executive, he was 
allowed to make ten special appointments 
to the Naval Academy; but at that time 
all ten had been promised. He was very 


kind, however, and sent me to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to see if any other ar- 
rangement might be made. The Secre- 
tary in turn said that one of the ten 
appointees still had to take his exami- 
nations. There was a chance he might 
fail. Accordingly, he advised me to go to 
Annapolis and await the outcome. 

“I did so. The candidate did fail. But, 
unfortunately for me, he was reappointed, 
and upon taking his examinations a sec- 
ond time, he passed them. That was ap- 
parently the end for me; there was noth- 
ing else I could try, so I started home. 
My trunk was actually on 
the train, when a naval 
officer who had taken an 
interest in my case came 
and told me that I was to 
stay, after all. The Presi- 
dent had made an ex- 
ception; I was his eleventh 
appointee.” 


Y SO narrow a margin 
did young Michelson 
escape missing his career. 
For if he had not trained 
for the navy, he might 
never have become a stu- 
dent of light and a great 
scientist. Thestudy of light 
came about in this way: 
“I served as a midship- 
man for two years after I 
was graduated from the 
Naval Academy,” Pro- 
fessor Michelson con- 
tinued. “An instructor in 
physics was then needed 
at the Academy, and Cap- 
tain Sampson—later Ad- 
miral—knew I had done 
fairly well in my studies, 
and appointed me to the 
position. I had no special 
knowledge of physics, and 
had never felt particularly 
interested in it. In fact, I 
knew very little more 
than the cadets I was 
teaching. The method 
then used was class reci- 
tations. We followed a 
textbook very closely, and 
I managed to keep my 
ignorance hidden by read- 
ing up in the textbook 
about ten pages in advance 
of the class. 

“Soon the method was 
modified. I am not quite 
sure whether the lecture 
method of instruction was 
just then coming into use 
in other universities or 
not. I knew very little about other insti- 
tutions. At any rate, Sampson thought it 
would be a good idea to supplement. the 
textbook work with some lectures, and I 
was to prepare them. 

"When I was getting them up, I be- 

came interested in the methods scientists 
had used to measure the velocity of light. 
It occurred to me it would be interesting 
to show the class how that was done. | 
had no idea of securing any very accurate 
results; I merely meant to demonstrate 
the method; and for that purpose I got 
together crude pieces of apparatus lying 
about the laboratory which suited my 
purpose. There (Continued on page 152) 


“The hottest place in the plant, an’ the liveliest.” Manuel, a young slagger, on 
the charging platform of the open-hearth furnaces in the Bethlehem Steel Mills 
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“But if I had it to do over," says Corky Hayes, old-time steel maker, "I'd go right 
into the mills again. They’s somethin’ about makin’ steel that gets 
a-hold of you" — Stories of the steel mills and of steel workers | 


By John Monk Saunders 


IGHT, there,” said Corky Hayes, 
“ee f » * 
is where it happened. 
He was pointing down the long 
steel table at the jaws of the 
giant rolls. White-hot ingots 
came charging along the table and dived 
between the rolls with a roar and an 
explosion of sparks. 

“We finished rollin’ an I-beam," said 
Corky, ‘‘an’ I got up on the table to look 
at the marks. That’s part o’ the roller’s 
job, see. I was standin’ with one foot on 
the table an’ one foot on the frame, facin’ 
the rolls. 

“The beam come back along the table, 
swep’ me foot out from under me and 
carried it into the rolls. Lucky I was 
standin’ on one foot like. I went down 
on me back—” . 

“Do you mean you were lying on the 
hot steel?" Ten feet away, the heat from 
one of those new-rolled, glowing girders 
made your coat smoke and your skin 
crawl. 

"[ was strugglin’ hard to get off, I 
don't mind tellin’ you," said Corky. “I 
kep’ me head and pushed meself back 
from the rolls. 

“I didn't get excited. I guess I was the 
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only one that didn't get excited. Every- 
body else was vellin' an' hollerin', an' 
the screw-down man was see-sawin’ the 
beam up an' down the table with me on 
it. 

“Finally, I caught a-hold of a bolt 
stickin up out o' the frame runnin' 
alongside the table and h'isted meself 
off. 

"Fourteen months I was in the hos- 
ital. You wouldn't think I could play 
baseball on that foot? See, it don't 
bother me none. Oh, I had good care. 
Mr. Grace seen to that. At least I 
always laid it to Mr. Grace.” 

“But why did you get caught in the 
first place? How did the accident hap- 
pen?" 

“Green operator," he said shortly. 

“See that lad up in the pulpit?” He 
was pointing at a man standing at two 
long levers in a glass-enclosed cage above 
the rolls. “That’s the screw-down man— 
the operator. He runs the steel back and 
forth through the rolls. 

“This beam was rolled, see, finished. 
It'd gone down to the other end. He run 
it back again after I stepped up on the 
table." 


“T imagine he must have felt pretty 
bad—" 

“He quit the same day," said Corky, 
without rancor. 


| 
| 
WE WERE standing in the blooming | 
mills of the Bethlehem Steel Plant, in i 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. It was around 
midnight; the third shift was on and the 
great sheet-iron shell was alive with noise 
and alight with the glow of hot ingots. 

Corky Hayes, a great, rough-hewn 
figure in a soiled blue shirt, and dark pants 
hung on a mighty pair of braces (steel 
men don’t wear overalls), was standing by 
the rolls and talking about steel and steel | 
makers and the things he'd seen in his 
thirty-five vears in the Bethlehem mills. 

I had asked him how he came by his 
name, thinking that it had risen, perhaps, 
from the fact that his left foot had been 
built up artificially after an accident had 
taken off part of it vears before. 

“No,” he said; “they always called me 
Corky. An old Irish lady in the neighbor- 
hood give the name to me. I was born 
right here in Bethlehem, but me dad 
come from Cork, and the old lady knew it. 
Every time I come around she'd say, 
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‘Here comes the Corkonion!’ All the kids 
was callin' me Corky after that." 

Then he told me about the accident. 
*But don't get the idea that we're 
always gettin' hurt around here. Because 
we ain't. They's a lot of new rules, an' a 
big safety campaign on, an' frst-aid 
teams in every department. It ain't like 
in the old days. 

“You used to see the lads light ciga- 
rettes off the electric switches. Tani the 
spark, see, between the contact points an’ 

et a light off the flash. A couple of 'em 
ost an eye doin' that, an' you don't see 
'em doin’ it so often now. 

* You used to see fellies ridin' acrost 
the mill hangin' onto the crane hook, too. 
Used to do it meself. One day a Mexican 
went down into the roll-rack to unhook 
the crane hook. Instead o' climbin' out— 
it was only a few feet deep—he put his 
foot in the loop o' the cable an' rode up 
with it. That was the trip that the crane- 
man ran the block right up through the 
drum an’ tore everything loose. O’ course 
this lad had to be on it. The block come 
down on top of ’im. We picked him up, 
but they was no life in "im. 


"THE lads was a lot livelier in the old 
days.- When I first come to the mills 
they had a little stunt called the *hot fly." 
Ever hear of a hot ifly? We was on the 
twelve-hour shift then, and a felly'd get 
retty tired around the end of his turn. 
Bed lie down an’ go to sleep when he got 
a couple o' minutes o' rest. 
“Another felly'd come along an’ make 
a wet spot on his pants leg an' sit a hot 
coal on top of it. Prey soon it'd begin to 
steam, and you'd see the lad come to life 
in a hurry. Sometimes he'd knock it off 
and sometimes he'd make a grab for it. 
But it was pretty near always comical the 
way he woke up. It never burnt him, on 
account of his pants bein' wet. Hot flies, 
we called ’em. 
"When a lad was sleepin’ real sound 
they used to black up his face, used to put 
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*"Tappin' a heat.” Molten steel pouring from the tap hole of an open-hearth furnace 
into a brick-lined ladle holding sixty-five tons. Prodding out the clay stopper which 
holds in a furnace full of boiling metal and jumping back in a hurry before the 
outrush of liquid steel is the second helper's job, and one of the most dangerous 


graphite an' lead on 
it—that's. terrible 
stuff to get off. I see 
a felly rub the skin 
off his face tryin’ to 
get it clean." 


e HAT'S the 

most danger- 
ous jobinthe plant?" 
I asked. 

“Well, let's see 
now—tappin' a heat, 
I guess. Tippin a 
heat is about as 
risky as any.” 

“Whats that— 
‘tappin’ a heat’?” 

A Openi up the 
tap hole of a fur- 
nace, so's the steel 
can run out into a 
ladle." 

“Whose job is 
that?" 

‘The second 
helper’s.” 

“How does he do 
it?” 

“The tap hole is 
sealed up with clay, 
see. He's got to 
stand in front an' 
poke out the stop- 
pin’ with a rod.” 

“Why is that dan- 
gerous?" 

*Sometimes the 
steel comes too 
fast. Sometimes she 
blowsout. Then the 
second helper gets 
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caught. 
“Ever see 'em tap a heat?" he inquired. 
é: f ” 
No. 
"Let's step over an’ have a look," he 
suggested. 
‘If I was showin’ you through the 
Ee b d E 
lant right," he continued, as we moved 
p g 
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Corky Hayes, thirty-five years a steel man. ‘‘There’s a few 
things you learn fast around a steel mill," says Corky. ‘‘One 
of 'em is to watch out for the crane swingin' a ladle o' hot 
steel over your head. 
body yells ‘Look out!’ 


One of ’em is to jump when some- 
One of ’em is never to take a chance”’ 


off, “I spose I'd start you out at the 
beginnin’.. Show you the ore an’ coal 
dumps. Then the coke furnaces, where 
they make coke to heat the blast fur- 
naces. Then the blast furnaces, where 
they make pig iron out o' the ore. Then 
the open-hearths, where 
they melt pig iron an' 
scrap into steel. Then 
the bloomin’ mills, 
where they roll it. But,” 
he reflected, ''the 
plant's six miles long. 
It'd take you a week 
to get over it. Why, 
there's fellies here bin 
workin’ years ain't 
never seen the whole 
works. Some of 'em 
never bin outside their 
own departments. 

** Besides, they's 
really nothin’ to see 
around the coke fur- 
naces or gas producers. 
An' the blast furnaces 
is pretty quiet until 
they burn out a tuyére 
pipe.. Then you see the 
stove gang steppin’ 
pretty lively. 


“MHE rollin? mills, 

well, you just seen 
them. The open- 
hearths is what you 
want to see. That's 
really where they make 
the steel, see. That's 
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the hottest place in the plant 
an’ the liveliest. 

“You know they’s a lot o' 
jokes about open-hearth men. 
They say the devil won't take an 
open-hearth man; says it takes 
too much coal to burn 'im up." 

We were standing on the 
melting platform facing a long 
battery of square brick furnaces; 
almost square, that is; they were 

. longer than they were tall. Each 
had a little round. peephole in 
its iron door through which it 
glared like a red-eyed Cyclops. 

A line of men, slaggers, Corky 
said they were, half-stripped and 
glistening bright with sweat, 
circled in front of the open 
mouth of a furnace shoveling 
dolomite down its red throat. 

They shielded their faces with 
their empty shovels as they 
turned away. In the belly of 
the furnace you could see, if 
'your eyes were shielded by thick blue 
glasses, the molten metal leaping and 
splashing. 

Scrap iron was being melted down in 
those furnaces, scrap from everywhere in 
America; broken castings, corroded pipe, 
bales of rusty strip. There was a blue 
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Slim Connors, who, as a 
melter foreman, must be 
able to tell from a glance at 
the grain of a broken test 
casting how much carbon 
is in the steel. Connors has 
been a steel man for twenty- 
one years. He is married, 
and has three children, all 
in school. ‘*Three cracker- 
jacks!” he says. (Below) 
Pouring high-carbon steel 
from an electric tilting 
furnace. The heat generated 
in this furnace is of incredi- 
ble intensity, often exceed- 
ing 3,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Helpers are unable 
to look at the spouting 
river of molten metal ex- 
cept through blue glasses 


enameled sign stuck up on a 


*Ladies' Café Second Floor” 


post: 


“Some slagger picked that out of the 
scrap,” said Corky. Some slagger with a 
sense of contrasts, he should have said. 

The overhead crane picked up the scrap 


from the flat cars in the mill yard with a 
flat magnet as big as a cartwheel. 

You should see the odds and ends of 
metal leap up to kiss the smooth, flat face 
of the magnet, and cling till released with 
a clatter into the charging boxes! 

The charging machine, a noisy monster, 
running on a track directly in front of the 
furnace doors, pulled up in front of No. 4. 
The steel door was raised, the machine 
poked a long iron finger with a loaded 
charging box on the end into the mouth of 
the furnace, turned it upside down, and 
withdrew it. Exactly as your old family 
doctor used to administer a spoonful of 
castor oil to you in your nonage. 


TONS of pig iron, scrap, and other ele- 
ments, including manganese, were being 
brewed together to make steel. A man 
approached one of the furnace doors, 
thrust in a long, slender spoon 
and dipped up a spoonful of the 
liquid. 

“The first helper,” said Corky 
Hayes, “takin? a test.” The 
first helper poured his specimen 
into a mold, chilled it in the 
bosh—a deep stone trough filled 
with water—cracked it in two 
and scrutinized it. 

“He can tell by the crystals 
how she is," explained Corkv. 
“Maybe she’s got too much 
carbon, maybe not enough. 
Maybe she’s ready to tap.” If 
there was too much carbon in 
the soup, he said, you thinned 
it out by pouring in a few more 
tons of bet metal. 

The melter foreman said she 
was ready to tap. 

“Come along,” said Corky. 

We went around to the back 
of the furnaces, down a steep 
flight of stairs, across some 
tracks and up another set of 
stairs to the pouring platform. 
That was the bat slice Corky 
said, to watch the tapping. 

In the gloom back of the fur- 
nace, a man was already at work 
prodding away with a pointed 
rod at the tap hole at the bottom 
of the brick back wall. A brick- 
lined trough led from the tap spout to an 
empty ladle sitting below, a vast steel 
ladle lined with fire brick and holding 
sixty-five tons of hot steel. 

“That’s the second helper,” said Corky, 
and as I watched him breaking through 
the tissue that held in a furnaceful of 
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Four steel workers: Frank Pacifico, an Italian; Joe Mubick, a Jugo-Slav; and Joe Morvek and Emil Hahn, Americans 
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Pouring steel from a hot-metal ladle into molds. The man at the wheel is a steel pourer, and the other worker 
is a ‘‘dry floor” or casting floor man. This ladle holds about fifty tons of metal, and is swung along by a crane 


boiling metal I resolved to send up a 
nightly prayer for second helpers. 

“A Aai h o' years ago," said Corky, 
“one o' the lads got caught up there. He 
was a Hungarian, a big fellow, about the 
biggest man in the works, I guess. He 
was ravelin' out, an’ when the steel begin 
to come he stepped out o' the way, an' 
turned around, see, his back to the furnace. 

“Well, somethin’ happened. The 
wall burnt through or blew out, or 
somethin’, anyway, the bricks give 
way in back of ’im an’ the steel broke 
out. Missed his head, see, but landed 
on his shoulders and poured down his 
back. Cut the clothes right off him. 

“He come tearin’ around the fur- 
nace and made f’r the bosh. Mad to 
throw hisself into the water—he was 
burnin’ up. It took five men to hold 
him, had to put him down on the 
floor. If he'd ever jumped into the 
water it'd ’a’ killed ‘im. 

“They held ’im till the ambulance 
come; poor felly, you could hear 'im 

oin' through the town. They put 
im to sleep down at the hospital, 
an' give him twelve hours to live. 
Next day they give him twenty-four 
hours. 

“You know, I see that lad around 
here about a year later? Sure, back 
on the job. Takes a lot to kill a steel 
man." - 


HE second helper was 

away at the tap hole wit 
strokes of the iron rod. 

“They’s a few things you learn 
fast around a steel mill,” continued 
Corky. “One of ’em is to watch out 
for die crane when it's swingin’ a 
load o' scrap over your head, or a 
bundle of pipe, or a fadle of hot steel. 

“One oem is to watch out for the 
chargin' machine. 

"One of 'em is to watch out for a 


oking 
long 


carload o' hot ingots when it comes 
teeterin' past your shoulder. 

“One of 'em is to jump when somebody 
yells ‘Look out!’ 

“One of 'em is never to take a chance. 

“I come along one night and see a 
clean-up gang, about eight lads, sittin' 
in a slag pit underneath an open-hearth. 
It was winter time, see, an' they was cold, 
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Sam Shusko, a Russian who holds down a job so 
hot that no human being can work at it more 
than a few minutes-*at a time. 
over the edge of a blazing pit where ingots are 
kept white-hot before rolling, he cleans out with 
a long rod the slag accumulating on its floor 


Looking down 


and they was down there soakin’ up a 
little heat. The slag was warm. 

“*You fellies better get out o’ there!’ 
Isays. But they laughed at me. It was 
warm an' they didn't want to move. 

“I come by there a little later and see 
that slag pit full o' hot steel. Those lads 
hadn't been out o' there twenty minutes 
when the tap hole ruptured." 

The second helper, in the dim light 
back of No. 4, suddenly leaped back, 
dropped his rod, and dogbed swiftly 
up the short flight of stairs to the 
melting platform. The dark spot 
he'd been driving at a moment be- 
fore now showed red. A pale white 
river of steel came plunging down the 
trough, cascaded over the end, and 
dropped twenty feet into the bottom 
of the ladle with a heavy “‘splunch!” 

A couple of helpers stepped up and 
tossed in some bags containing fine 
anthracite. The immediate effect 
was like an explosion of flash powder. 
Flames hurled to the ceiling; black 
smoke billowed voluminously about. 
They tossed some other elements into 
the caldron, manganese and bars of 
shiny white aluminum. 


HE furnaceful of steel drained 

rapidly away into theladle. As it 
filled up, the top level flooded over 
into an iron receptacle standing be- 
side it. 

“That’s cinder,” said Corky, 
*runnin' into a slag pot. Call ’em 
slag pots, don’t you, Mac?” he said, 
addressing a tall, wide-shouldered 
young man with a pair of blue glasses 
shoved up on his forehead, who stood 
on the platform beside us. 

“Thimbles,” said Mac, turning to 
his work. 

“That’s the kind that gets along 
in the steel mills,” Corky told me, 
“lads like (Continued on page 125) 
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Paul felt that lump in his throat again. He thought of the things he had wanted to 
tell her—but he hadn’t told her anything, and here was the little house calling to them 
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Meadow Grass 


A love story 


By Nelia Gardner White 
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E WAS a clerk in a shoe store 
in Queen City. A store where 
they were wont to put in the 
window signs saying, "Special 
—$4:95,” or, “Fire Sale Now 
On." Cheap, you see. The people who 
came there were cheap too, or else poor 
and penny-pinching. Paul Studor hated 
the shoe store. He hated the people who 
came into it. But he had worked there 
since he was fourteen, and a place gets 
some kind of a grip on you in that time. 
He was close to twenty-five now. . 
He had had to get a job, because his 
mother had died and his father had 
pushed them all out on their own at once. 
He was not unkind, Paul's father, only 
Swiss and very thrifty. Paul wrapped up 
shoes at first and was glad for pay day. 
As he grew older, Paul began to see 
what had happened to him. He was bound 
to a shoe store. He would never have a 
chance to grow. The thought troubled 
him vaguely for some time; and then one 
night he went to a party with his brother 


ohn. 

“Pil get a ‘skirt’ for you," John had 
promised. 

The party was in a house over on the 
east side. They danced and sang while a 
phonograph ground out tunes. There 
was a great deal of laughing. Paul had 
been to these parties before, had even 
mildly enjoyed them; but on this night 
something seemed to have happened to 
him. The paint and powder, the din of 
the jazz, the too-shrill. laughter irritated 
him almost beyond endurance. 

He saw that one of the girls had on a 
bronze satin slipper with a little stain near 
one heel. He Mes she had bought the 
slippers at Hornlein's for three-seventy- 
eight, on account of the stain. He didn't 
dance with that girl all evening. Every- 
thing about the party was cheap, artificial, 
clattering. He went out on the steps 
after a while and sat down in the darkness. 

It was spring, and the air was warm and 
sweet. Soothing fingers seemed to touch 
Paul's heart. The darkness was like a 
friend, and the noisy ‘skirt’ was forgotten. 
Paul wondered why he had come to the 
party, why he ever went to parties. These 
girls were all so loud, so incapable of quiet 
—especially the one he had brought. Too 
thin, too painted, too prone to high 
laughter, too brightly dressed. May 
winds cooled his face and calmed him. 

Then the smell of pop-corn, the shrill 
whistle of the vender, smote across his 
senses. City smell, city sound! Paul got 
to his feet, strode off down the street to 
the edge of a little parkway. There he sat 
down angrily on a bench. He sat there 
for hours, not apologetic even in his mind 
toward the girl he had left at the party. 
John could take her home. He’d never 
go to such a party again. 

John was very sore about it. 


“Say, what kind of a fellow are vou, any- 
how—leaving Jeanie Gereaux flat like 
that?” 

„Paul shrugged his shoulders. Jeanie 
Gereaux—the silly iteration of it maddened 
him. Not even her own name—not a 
chance of it! She’d picked it out of some 
motion picture monthly! 

“Oh, rot!” he said. “What’s Jeanie 
Gereaux to me?” 

It was then that he began definitely to 
hate the store. He was just past twenty- 
two. He stared at himself in the glass one 
night and saw his thin, dark face, his 
cheap but stylish suit, his bright tie. 

“Tm no better than any of 'em!" he 
thought. “I’m getting so I look just like 
the rest!” 

He began to wish he could get out of the 
store. He mentioned it at home, and his 
father laughed at him. 

"Couldn't get what you're pulling 
down—not at any other job," he told 
Paul. 

“Maybe not; but I'd be satisfied to 
take less, to get a start somewhere else." 

“Well, guess you could get in over at 
Williams'—they re short of help just now." 

Paul looked a little startled. 

“Maybe I'd be foolish to change,” he 
mumbled. 

Williams’? Why, that wouldn't be any 
better than the shoe store. Making auto- 
mobile parts! 

So he went on with his “Madam, they 
sell this identical shoe at Pater's for 
fourteen dollars." 


GUNDAYS he would go up to the park 
and get a canoe and drift around on the 
park lake. Most of the fellows picked up 

irls there. It was easy—too easy. But 

aul went by himself. There was some- 
thing peaceful about the lake, even with 
the other canoes about so close. He would 
pretend he was quite alone in the world, 
and the green trees and blue sky and 
scudding clouds were all he would let 
come inside his vision. 

Ic was at the park that he saw Jeanie 
Gereaux again. The girls gathered there 
on the slope near the band stand on Sun- 
day afternoons, sat by twos and threes on 
the grass, giggling and keeping an eye out 
for unattached young men. Paul never 
looked at these girls, never noticed them. 
But to-day, as he walked down across the 
slope toward the boathouse, someone in a 
bright orange sweater said "Hello!" to 
him. 

He was so surprised that he paused. 
Then he saw it was Jeanie Gereaux. She 
was sitting on the grass, her plaited skirt 
flared out, her silk sweater very bright 
beneath her dark hair. He remembered 
her, because that night had always stood 
out distinctly in his memory as if it were 
the beginning of something, though just 
what he did not know. 


“Hello,” he said, briefly enough. 
Heavens, why did they have to be so 
gaudy? Did they have to have so much 
rouge on? Did they think it made them 
any prettier? He started on; but before 
he was gone he caught her smile, swift, 
inimical, then slightly wistful. He paused 
again. He saw she was quite alone. He 
dropped down on the grass beside her. 

“Well, where have you been keeping 
yourself?" he asked a little awkwardly. 
She laughed, and did not answer at once. 
Her laugh was still too high—queer how 
clearly it came back, that night, with her 
laugh and all. “ Heavens, but she’s thin!” 
he thought. She made him think of a 
street waif, decked out in gaudy clothes. 


"NAVHAT do you say to going out in a 
boat for a while?" he found him- 
self saying. “Want to?” That was the way 
all the boys said it. He'd heard them a 
hundred times. But her high giggle did 
not come in response. For several long 
seconds she did not speak. She folded her 
arms around her knees in a boyish gesture. 
They were so slender, her arms—just 
skin and bones, that’s all she was! Well, 
these girls lived such a fast life—no 
wonder! 

“Yes, I'd like it,” she said at last. Her 
voice was low and even, the laughter 
startlingly wiped out of it. 

It seemed queer to Paul to have to help 
a girl into a canoe. He had been alone so 
many Sundays now. The whole ride was 

ueer. They didn’t talk much, just 
drifted about near the shadowy banks 
silently. 

“Somebody said John was going to get 
married,” she did say once. 

**Yes—next week,” he answered. “Ife 
and Felicia Haynes.” 

“She’s pretty,” Jeanie said. 

“Pretty? Her? Lordy, she’s painted 
thicker’n a barn!” 

A slow red made the rouge stand out 
grotesquely on Jeanie’s thin face. Paul 
Manred to apologize, but did not. 

When they got out of the canoe, Paul 
said, “Are you living at the same place? 
Do you want to go home now?" 

She gave again that swift, unfriendly 
smile. 

“No, I'm going to meet a girl in a few 
minutes. Good-by!” 

She was gone. Her bright sweater made 
vanishing color among the trees. Paul 
was more startled than ever. He had 
never known a girl to let a man go so 
easily. 

He thought about her next day in the 
store. Maybe she was trying to pay him 
back for what he'd done at the party that 
night. But that was two years ago. ‘The 
next Sunday he went to the park again 
and, though he did not admit it to him- 
self, he kept watching for an orange 
sweater. He did not see it. 
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In three weeks he asked one of the boys 
about her; but didn't find out much. A 
queer kid, they said. Not much good for 
a “necking” party. That pleased Paul, 
somehow. But the weeks became months, 
and he never saw her. He wondered 
sometimes why he remembered her so 
vividly. It must have been the orange 
sweater. 

He grew more and more dissatisfied 
with the store. 

“But I don't know where I'd get, with- 
out any schooling," he'd say to himself. 
* And I couldn't stand it to go back to 
school now.” 


BT one night he did go down and reg- 
ister at night school. He stumbled 
along with the work, too tired and sleepy 
and dull really to care about it. Besides, 
he didn't know what he wanted to do 
or be, and the fact that he didn't know 
discouraged and bewildered him. You 
couldn't get anywhere unless you had 
somewhere to go. Some books interested 
him—history and a few of the English 
books—but numbers and grammar he 
hated. They reminded him, somehow, of 
the store. lt was in his second term in 
night school that one night he 
looked across the room straight 
at Jeanie Gereaux. She had her 
hair cut now, and its sleek black- 
ness curving to her cheek made 
her different. She had more 
“class” to her, somehow, Paul 
thought. 

Then her eyes met his and 
could. not seem to pull away. 
That slow red again dulled her 
face below the rouge. 

Paul wondered why she was 
in night school. But then, why 
was he? He did-not know. On 
the fourth night after she had 
joined the class, Paul was wait- 
ing for her outside the high- 
school door. 

* Going home?" he asked. 
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She nodded. He walked along beside 
her. 

"What you studying for?" he asked 
presently. 

“T don't know. What are you?’ 

He laughed. ‘I don't know either! 
What do you do now?" 

“Type. ” 

“I kind of thought I'd like to get out of 
the shoe store—l've been there twelve 
years, and [I'd like a change." 

"| want a change too; but I don't know 
what I could do!” 

It was a pity, Paul thought, that she 
had to dress in such bright colors. She'd 
be pretty, maybe, if she was toned down a 
little. Still, she was awfully skinny. 

On the street car they didn’t talk much. 
Paul thought he must be dreadfully slow, 
not even able to keep up a conversation 
with a cheap kid like lene Then he 
resented the word his own mind had used 
about her. When they got off the car, he 
tried to make amends. 

"Let's stop in here and have some ice 
cream," he said, before a drug store. 

"No, thanks—I guess not to-night.” 
Her high voice was tired. 

“Well, so long!” he said at the door. 


He forgot his case of books and went back n 
for them. Jeanie still sat there, her head 


in her hands. She did not 


look up 


“So long," she answered. 

It was queer how these brief encounters 
upset Paul. He didn't like the girl —how 
could you like these freakish, jazz-hungry, 
man-hunting girls? But he couldn't get 
her voice out of his mind as it had been 
when she said, “I want a change'too; but 
I don't know what I could do.” 

It was like an echo of his own thoughts. 
He thought a lot about his job in those 
davs. He studied the want ads every 
night, but there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing he could do, or wanted to do. Once 
there was a place as assistant gardener on 
a big estate, and that seemed to strike 
somejchord in him. He applied for the 
place; but he didn't have any experience, 
and when they asked him for information 
about his present employment the man 
smiled, a little contemptuously, and told 
him: he was afraid he wouldn't do. 

Now and then he took Jeanie home from 
night school, though not regularly. He 
didn't want her to think he cared any- 
thing about her. Not that she'd care 
whether he did or not—she was such a 
cold, calculating little thing. 

But one night he sat on the steps a few 
minutes. It was early June and school 
was almost over. 

"You found any job you want yet?” 
he asked. 3 

“No,” she said. “Have you?” 
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No—or I guess there’s no job wants 
me. Don’t seem able to do anything but 
sell shoes.” . 
“I’m going to get away— how,’ 
goin ay—somehow, 
she said. “I’ve addressed envelopes for 
two years! I sha'n't do it another year!” 
Her voice was high again, resentful. 
“Well, I'd better get along,” he said. 


But he forgot his case of books and 

went back for it. geme still sat 
there, her head in her hands. She did 
not look up. 

“I forgot my books,” he said, embar- 
rassedly. She did not move. He picked 
up the books. 

“What’s the matter, Jeanie?” 

"Nothing." But her voice was 
torn with sobs. 

"What's the matter?" 
down again beside her. 
to laugh, a little shrilly. 

"Oh, run along—peddle your 
papers!" she said. 

e went along, because she would 
not say anything to him; but he 
thought about it a good deal. He 
was still remembering it the next 
Sunday when the boys were all plan- 
ning to go to the beach. 

"Guess TIl go alóng," he thought, 
recalling uncomfortably Jeanie’s 
tears. The boys were surprised. He 
hardly ever went anywhere with 
them. They thought it was because 
he was too stingy. He went to the 
'phone and called Jeanie. After he 
had asked for the number, he wished 
he hadn't. He had a premonition 
Jeanie wouldn't go. But she said, > 
after all, that she’d like to. There was 
a little wistful excitement in her 
voice that made Paul wish he had 
asked her before. 

It wasn’t so bad, the ride over on 
the boat, though the crowd was noisy. 
And it was fun, the swimming. 
Jeanie had a brilliant red bathing 
suit, but it became her, after all. 


He sat 
She began 
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The rest of the boys talked to 
her a lot, and she was very gay 
and full of spirits. Paul re- 
sented the fact that she was 
never that way with him. He 
wondered how old she was— 
not more than twenty-one or 
two, he thought. There was 
something like a kid about her 
for all her hard veneer of 
sophisticated smartness. 

tn the evening they danced. 
But when Paul took Jeanie out 
to look at the lake between 
dances, she was silent again. 
He found his resentment taking 
words to itself. 

“You never talk to me like 
you do to Ed and the rest of 
the fellows," he said. 

“That’s not me that talks 
to them," she answered in a 
low voice. 

“What do you mean—not 
you?" 


HEN he wished he had not 

spoken. He knew wellenough 
what she meant, and it had 
been mean to act as if he didn't 
understand. 

She didn't answer, but turned 
her head away and stared out 
»ver the moonpath on the lake. 
He wanted to tell her that he 
was glad she wasn't that way 
with him. But no words came. 
There was a long silence, un- 
comfortable and full of much 
meaning. Then Jeanie jumped 
to her feet. 

“Come on—let’s go dance. 
What's the sense of having a 
moon and music if you don't 
use 'em?" She tapped her foot 
impatiently, swayed a little 
to the music, laughed her high, 
unmusical laugh. 

Paul didn't want to dance. 
He wanted to sit still here in 
the darkness, lake wind sweep- 
ing their faces, find out why she 
was a different girl with the 
fellows than she was with him. 
He couldn't understand it. 
All the rest of the evening she 
laughed and indulged in her 
shop-girl repartee—‘‘a hot line” 
the rest of the boys called it. 

Never once wistful or hungry 
or desirous of anything save 
the **oom-oom" of the music, 
the night's silly laughter. 

At the door he said, ‘‘Let’s 
go over again next Saturday, shall we?" 

* No; I’m going to be busy.” 

Her voice was suddenly flat. 

“Well, let's make it some other night!" 

“I don't believe I want to make it any 
night." 

“Oh—all right!" He spoke in quick 
anger and turned away. 

Then he thought of that night he'd 
found her sobbing, and would have gone 
back to her, but his feet kept moving on 
down the street. 

The next Monday night he didn’t 
speak to her after night school. On the 
way home, he wished he had. Why didn’t 
she want to go to the beach with him. 
Was she still trying to get even for that 
party so long ago? Well, what did he 


The whole ride was queer. They didn’t talk much, 


just drifted about near the shadowy banks silently 


care, anyway? She was like all the rest of 
the girls his brothers and the fellows at 
Hornlein’s knew. 

“She is not!” something seemed to 
make hot contradiction in his brain. But 
she was—of course she was! Same silly 
laugh, same ostentatious use of lipstick 
and powder, same sleek black hair, same 
cheap but smart clothes—not a particle 
of difference! 


HE TRIED to speak to her next night, 
but she seemed not to see him by the 
door, went past him with one of the night- 
school boys, laughing and talking. Oh, 
well, she was nothing to him! 

Then night school was over. Paul 
twice tried to call her, but she wasn’t 


home. He went around day after day with 
a feeling of incompletion in him. ** TAa? 
not me that talks to them!” He had never 
told her that he understood that now, at 
least half-understood it. And he wanted 
to tell her. It begaa to seem very impor- 
tant that he should tell her. 

He wrote a note, but, after all, they 
didn't know each other so much—maybe a 
dozen or so times together in the three 
years. The note covered so many things 
unsaid between them. It was too per- 
sonal, or, Paul thought once with a flush, 
it maybe wasn't personal enough. 

It was the shied week in June when one 
night the 'phone rang. 
Franz answered it. 

“Sure it's Paul (Continued on page 72) 


Paul's brother 


Influence 


No matter how obscure you are, you have it, of one kind or another, and it goes 
on forever—' The story of Robert Freeman, distinguished preacher and 
writer; and of the influence a bookshop keeper has had in his life. 
How this book dealer saved a life six thousand miles away 


ERE are two snapshots, taken 
forty years apart, the first in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, the sec- 
ond in Pasadena, California. 
On Saturday night in Edin- 
burgh, a bookseller put up the shutters on 
his little shop and made his way through 
narrow streets to his bachelor apartment. 
Sunday morning he was early to 
church, where a big room was set apart 
for his Sunday-school class. As he busied 
himself with preparations, the boys began 
to arrive in pale and in groups, until the 
room was filled with them: seventy-five 
youngsters, their faces shining from the 
Sunday-morning scrub, their mischievous 
natures temporarily subdued by their 
affection for this unassuming man. 

He talked to them about the Old Testa- 
ment days, when there were giants and 
heroes, and the Almighty spoke directly 
to the sons of men. {e talked to them 
about themselves. Life, he said, is a trust. 
The years are wealth to be invested. Some 
serious purpose is necessary if one would 
attain a worthy goal. The hour ended, 
and the class broke up. On Monday the 
teacher was back again in his shop. 

“Good morning,” he said to those who 
passed. 

“Good morning,” they answered. They 
thought of him as a decent chap, a little 
lacking in ambition, but kindly and well- 
meaning. Not the sort who would ever 
make a fortune; not the sort to build up 
any particular influence. 

old that picture in your mind—the 
bookseller wih his little shop, and his big 
Sunday-school class. We are going to 
leave him there in Edinburgh, and make a 
jump of forty years, and six thousand 
miles, to Pasadena. 

The scene this time is the back room of 
a wooden tenement. As your eyes accus- 
tom themselves to the semi-darkness you 
are struck with the contrast between the 
two men who sit there, staring at each 
other. The man on the edge of the bed is 
taller, but his figure is loose and sham- 
bling. His hands tremble. A two-days 
growth of beard covers his pallid cheeks, 
and his eyes wander when he speaks. The 
other man is close-knit, vigorous, self- 
reliant. If this is your first glimpse of 
him, you know, without being told, that 
he is a person of importance; his whole 
manner and tone proclaim it. But if you 
happen to be a resident of Pasadena, or if 
you were with the A. E. F. in France 
you need no introduction. You recog- 
nize Robert Freeman, one of the great 
preachers of our day and, measured by 
the outreach of his influence, one of the 
biggest Americans. ] 
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By Bruce Barton 


“Yes, you're here,” the other answers 
listlesslv. “I been waiting for you. You're 
the only one that's ever showed any 
interest. Now it's all over. I thought 
you'd ought to be in at the end." 

He shuffled over to the mantelpiece and 
picked up a revolver, and fumbled with it 
for a minute, trying with unsteady fingers 
to force the cap adved into the chamber. 

The instant of delay was fatal to his 
purpose. With one jump, Freeman was 
across the room, gripping his wrist and 
tearing the gun from his grasp. Strug- 
gling, cursing, but helpless, Joe was forced 
back into a chair. 

"Sit down there!" Freeman commanded. 
“Now, out with it. What's the matter?” 

Shaken by the unexpected struggle, 
half stunned and hopeless, the man sobbed 
out his story. He was an accountant, and 
had been, at one time, a good one; but 
drink was his boss for years, until finally 
neither his employers nor his wife could 
stand it any longer. She served an 
ultimatum: if there should be one more 
debauch, she was through. 

The thing had happened. Stumbling 
up the stairs to the tenement that after- 
noon, he had found the rooms empty; and 
the real horror of his situation forced 
itself slowly into his blurred conscious- 
ness—no wife, no job, no friends, nothing 
to make life worth the keeping. Why try 
any longer to go on? With a perverted 
sense of the dramatic he had sent for 
Freeman, the only man who had ever 
shown a friendly interest, and waited for 
his arrival to fire the shot. 

* Give me the gun,” he pleaded, reach- 
ing out his shaky hands. Freeman pushed 
him back into his chair. For a long time 
the two sat in silence, their wills locked; 
until finally the man's sobbing and mut- 
tering ceased, he gripped the arms of the 
chair, and looked up. Then Freeman 
began to talk. Finally, they left the place 
together, and made their way across the 
city to the home of Freeman's personal 
physician. 


HREE months later Freeman was 
hailed as he walked along the street. 

“Hey, Doc!” cried a cheerful voice. 

He stopped. On a bicycle was Joe, who 
had wanted to end it all; but a differ- 
ent Joe—clean-shaven, well-dressed, with 
every mark of vast improvement in his 
mind and estate. 

“Irs going good, Doc," he exclaimed, 
dismounting and bringing his bicycle over 
to the curb. “I was just on my way to 

our place to let you know about it. 
hree months already, and still going 
strong." 

Freeman gripped his arm. “How about 
the wife?" he asked. 


The man's whole expression grew 
softer, and his eyes glistened. “Say, Doc, 
there's the greatest woman in forty 
states. I got a message for you from her. 
She wants to know will you come down 
and have supper with us some night, you 
and your missus. She wants you to see 
the new place; she's that proud. Say, 
Doc, would you come?" 

“Would I?" exclaimed Freeman. “Just 
you name the night.” 


THAT'S the' second snapshot—the sort 
of thing that happens now and then in 
the life of a big city preacher. You wonder, 
erhaps, what the bookseller in Edin- 
Purah has to do with it. The answer is 
that the bookseller was really responsible 
for saving that life in Pasadena. As truly 
as though he had been there in person, it. 
was his accent and influence that acted 
that day. Separated as he is by a distance 
of forty vears and six thousand miles, he 
ret speaks in the pulpit of the Pasadena 
biesbyterian Church, and works in the 
lives of thousands of people in a city which 
his eyes will never see. For Robert Free- 
man was one of the scrubbed-faced boys 
that sat in the Edinburgh Sunday-school. 
The impulse to devote his life to service 
came from that modest bookseller, whom 
folks regarded kindly, though they were 
sure he would never amount to much. 
There were seventy-five boys in that 
Sunday-school. This is a partial record 
of their careers: 


Seven ministers in Scetland 

Eight ministers in the United States 

Two ministers in Canada 

Two ministers in South Africa 

Two ministers in Australia : 

Eight missionaries in South America 

Five missionaries in India 

One evangelist in Australia ae . 

One superintendent of home missions in 
Scotland. 


A total of thirty-six men who are carryin 
into other lives the touch and thinking o 
that bookseller. There are many powerful 
forces in the universe, but the most power- 
ful of all is influence. It carries on beyond 
all vision or measure, reaching up from 
modest lives into the highest places. At 
the most unexpected moment you meet a 
man who says, as Doctor Freeman said to 
me, “I am here because of So-and-so, who 
—six thousand miles away and forty 
yearsago—did what he thought was right.” 
Born in a one-room tenement, losing 
his mother and ending his schooling at 
thirteen, Freeman went to work first at 
silversmithing, and then in the tea and 
coffee business, before the bookseller gave 
him his inspiration to preach. When, at 
eighteen, he arrived in New York there 
was but one (Continued on page 129) 
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Doctor Robert Freeman and 
His Family 


ORTUNE was in a generous 
mood when she was passing out 
the talents to Robert Freeman, who 
for the past fifteen years has been 
pastor of the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church. He is a preacher of extraor- 
dinary ability, a platform lecturer 
and entertainer, and a writer both 
of prose and poetry. He was born 
in Scotland forty-seven years ago, 
and came to the United States when 
he was eighteen. Doctor Freeman is 
a graduate of Allegheny College and 
of Princeton University. He has 
reached in McKeesport, Spring- 
aeg and Erie, Pennsylvania; in 
Buffalo and Binghamton, New York; 
he did distinguished work with the 
Army in France, and he has made 
his church in Pasadena, California, 
one of the best known inthe country. 
Doctor Freeman was ordained a 
Baptist preacher. The picture below 
givesahintof his beautiful family life. 
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Charles R. Huntley 


R. HUNTLEY is president of the Buffalo 
General Electric, one of the biggest public 


utility companies in the country. He was born sev- 
enty-one years ago in West Winfield, New York. 
At fourteen he quit school and went to work in his 
father's tinshop. Shortly after this, the elder Hunt- 
ley failed in business, and Charlie got a job with a 


sewing machine company in llion, to which town 
his family had moved. Three years later, he caught 
the oil fever and set out for Pennsylvania, where the 
boom was at its height. At the end of twelve vears in 
the oil fields, he had no more than when he started, so 
he decided to get into something else. This time, he got 
a job with the company of which he is now the head. 


The Best Place To Bring Up A Boy 
Is Out On The R. F. D. 


“That’s where I learned horse sense and gumption," says Charles Huntley, presi. 
dent of the Buffalo General Electric; “and I still go back to the old * 
country store for shrewdness, wisdom, and balance" 


IS first name is Charles. He 

has also a middle name; but 

I doubt if anyone, except the 

in uisitive author of ''Who's 

Who," ever cared particularly 
to know what it is. 

'The fact is, that although the man I 
am talking about is seventy-one vears old 
and has a long list of high-sounding titles 
— president, vice president, director, com- 
missioner, and other impressive designa- 
tions, he is known to hundreds, even to 
thousands, as “ Charlie" Huntley. 

He is a sort of apex of a family pyramid. 
His great-grandfather laid its broad base 
by having something like sixteen children. 
The eldest of these, in his turn, had ten 
children. The Huntleys were tapering 
off, you see, but they were still going 
strong. 

‘Then the eldest in that lot started a 
family of his own. Charles Huntley was 
the start. But it is my private opinion 
that after Charles was born his father 
said to himself: 

“This boy is worth ten, or sixteen, or 
any number of children! I don't believe 
he can be improved on.’ 

That was in the little town of West 
Winfield, New York, next door to the 
regular country and twenty miles from a 
railroad. The father kept a general store 
there; and the boy went to the little red 
schoolhouse, or its equivalent. 

But now let us jump to Buffalo; to a 
huge white building, towering skyward in 
the very heart of the city. It is the home 
of the Buffalo General Electric, one of the 
biggest public utility companies in the 
country. 

About half way to the top of that build- 
ing is the private offce—although its 
door stands always open—of the president, 
Charles Huntley. Ruddy-cheeked, clear 
and keen of eye, broad-shouldered, and 
over six feet tall, he makes you feel that 
scventy-one years are scarcely more than 
a running start at life. 

When you have talked with him, as I 
did for two hours, you go out smiling, 
holding your head higher, stepping along 
as af you'd had some extraordinary kind 
of tonic. 

“Gosh!” you say—if that's the sort of 
thing you do say —'" (here's a man for you! 
They don’t make ’em like that nowa- 
days.” 

Maybe not; but I believe that in some 
places they are “making ’em like that;” 
places where boys are lucky enough to 
have the environment and the influences 
which helped to make Charles Huntley 
what he has become. 


By Keene Sumner 


We happened to speak of Owen D. 
Young, head of the General Electric Com- 
pany, at Schenectady, the great manu- 
facturers of clerical. equipment. That 
was a spark which fired Charles Huntley’s 
enthusiasm. 

“In my opinion,” he declared, "Owen 
Young is the biggest man in this country 
to-day, and I’m proud of the fact that 
he is one of my best friends. He's about 
twenty years younger than I am, but we 
were brought up in the same section, the 
hills that border the Mohawk Valley in 
New York State. 


“TEHAT kind of upbringing puts some- 
thing sound and sane and hardy 
into a boy’s mind as well as into his body. 
Owen Young wouldn’t have been the same 
man if he hadn’t been a country boy. 

“He keeps his residence at his old home 
town; has a big farm, where he raises 
cows—which he still calls ‘caows,’ just as 
he did when he was a boy. I visit him 
sometimes; and after dinner—I mean, 
after supper- -we go down to the country 
store, and sit on the steps, and visit with 
the men-folks of the neighborhood. 

“Where you from? somebody says to 
me. 

“Tm from Buffalo. 

“Western part o' the state, ch? Where'd 
your folks come from? 

“Up around Exeter.’ 

“Well, now! Be you one of the Exeter 
Huntleys? What was your father's 
name? 

**Russell Huntley.’ 

“*Be you Russ Huntley's boy? 

"And then we're all set and every- 
thing's going fine. We talk until around 
nine o’clock, when somebody shuts up his 
jackknife, throws away the shingle he's 
bos whittling, and says, ‘Well, "bout 
time to be goin’ to bed, I guess. And the 
conclave breaks up. 

“Now I want to tell you that I get, out 
of those country “store ev enings, some- 
thing that 1 don't get in any other way; 
not at my city clubs, or business con- 
ferences, or directors’ meetings, or any- 
where else. 

“I get hold of some primitive, funda- 
mental quality: native shrewdness and 
wisdom and balance. Of course I was 
born and bred to those influences; and 
you know that someone has said, ‘You 
can take a man out of the country, but 
you can't take the country out of a man? 

“Put those influences at work in a boy 
who, like Owen Young, had brains and 
energy, and you get men who are the 
backlogs of our great undertakings. Men 


who have what I call gumption! The 
plain horse sense that makes you sce 
what's in front of you, and not fool your- 
self about i it.” 

“Tell me," I said, “how you got the 
gumption that ined you to build up 
this great business." 

"Well," he laughed, “I had to acquire 
some gumption, or I never would have 

ulled through at all. First, the Civil 
Var wrecked my father’s business. He 
was loaded up with the usual things: 
molasses, sugar, dried codfish, calico — 
didn’t have silks in country stores then 

—and when the bottom dropped out of 
business he dropped with it. E rerything 
was sold at auction, and we moved down 
to the valley, to Thon. 

“There my father tried to run a board- 
ing-house; but the boarders were smarter 
than he was at that business, and in less 
than two years he gave it up. Next we 
went to Utica, and he again attempted to 
keep a store; but that venture failed, so 
we tried Ilion again; this time with a 
hardw are and tin shop. 

“Iwas about fourteen years old by then, 
and tall for my age; so I was clerk in my 
father's store, learned to put on tin roofs, 
made and mended tinware, and some- 
times drove around the country with a 
wagon and sold to the farmers’ wives. 

‘At night I slept under the counter in 
the store. Father had taken a farm, a 
mile and a half from town, and he and 
Mother lived up there. After breakfast, 
Father would come down to the shop, and 
I would tramp up the hill to get my break- 
fast. My, how good the pancakes and 
country sausage used to taste on cold 
winter mornings! 

“Then I would go back to the shop, 
carrying my lunch with me. At night Í 
climbed the hill again to get my supper, 
before going back to the shop to slecp. 


UT when I was around fifteen my 

father failed again. So I got work 
then as a bookkeeper with the Remingtons, 
who were manufacturing sewing machines 
at Ilion. 

“Ofcourse [didn't know anything about 
bookkeeping; but I guess that's where 
gumption comes in. [ used plain horse 
sense and observation! I had trained my- 
self to learn things by watching and 
listening to others, I did this deliberately, 
to make up for the deficiencies in my 
education. 

“You see, I was six feet tall when I was 
fourteen years old. I had hated to gc to 
school with children of my age—but not 
my size! I felt (Continued on page 104) 
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Reinald Werrenrath, one of the most famous concert 
singers in America, is in such demand that for eight 
months of the year he is constantly on tour. He is 
forty-two years old, was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
and was first taught music by his father. Several years 
ago Mr. Werrenrath made his début in grand opera, but 
soon found that his heart was in concert work, for which 
hehad been trained. Heis married, and has threechildren 


EINALD WERRENRATH 
could not escape his career. It 
greeted him on the very 
threshold of life and led the 

blue-eyed, blond-haired tod- 
dler down the years from the family 
piano in Brooklyn to Carnegie Hall, where 
thousands came to hear the young bari- 
tone. 

He came into the world saturated with 
music. His mother was a noted song- 
stress, his father a famous Danish tenor, 
and his four grandparents were profes- 
sional singers. The seeds of musical 
generations flowered out in the person of 
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the young Reinald. 

“Tt was like being 
born under a circus 
tent,” said ‘“Werry,” 
“the call was in the 
blood. Thad to follow 


It, 

"The Boy Bari- 
tone" is still blue- 
eyed and fair-haired, 
but he is well over six 
feet tall now, and he 
has been singing on 
the concert stage in 
America for the past 
twenty-odd years. 
There are few ham- 
lets in this country 
where his voice has 
not been heard. He 
has sung in a thou- 
sand towns, and his 

honograph records 
hae crept into the 
villages where con- 
cert stages are un- 
known. But people 
will always think of 
him as “the young 
baritone." He cannot 
outgrow the youth- 
fulness of his appear- 
ance or the freshness 
in his voice. 

“I’m forty-two 
now," said Werry, 
“and it's time I was 
taken seriously.” 

It is a little puz- 
zlingtoknowjust what 
Mr. Werrenrath means by “‘seriously.” 
People pay hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year to buy his records and a 
thousand dollars a night to hear him sin 
in concert. He is one of the Ligicnspuid 
concert singers in the world, and he is in 
such demand that for eight months of the 
year he is constantly on tour, singing as 
many as four concerts a week. 

To those who know him, and a lot who 
don't, he is ‘‘Werry.” The charm of his 
personality is exceeded only by the charm 
of his voice. A fine artist, he is said to 
have a finer character. There are many 
stories about him in New York, about his 


When People Ask For Criticism 
dL What They Want 


Is Praise 


“What do you honestly think of my voice?"* 

is one question, says Reinald Werrenrath, 

that he will no longer answer— The ex- 

perience that cured him of acting as a 
judge of musical ability 


By Richard Terrell 


unwavering graciousness, his unfailing 
courtesy to those who ask impossible 
things of him, and his eagerness to help 
out when his voice is sorely needed. 

Up in University Heights, in New York 
City, where he lives with his wife and his 
three children, he received a telephone 
call one night from a captain of police. lt 
was the annual dinner of the New York 
Police at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and 
would Mr. Werrenrath come and sing? 
Just by way of helping out? 

Werry jumped into his car and drove 
down to the hotel, where he obligingl 
dressed in a patrolman's blue uniform. Tio 
rendered yeoman service at the police 
dinner that night, making a great im- 
pression with his gorgeous Dacitone voice. 

One of the New York commissioners 
was so impressed that he pulled him to 
one side later, and said: 

"You're really wasting your time on 
the force, Sergeant. You could do some- 
thing with that voice of yours with the 
proper training." 

Werrenrath listened gravely and 
thanked the commissioner respectfully 
for his interest. The man never found out 
that he had been advising one of the best 
known of American vocalists to take up 
singing. 


AS a boy, Werrenrath was allowed to 
sing scarcely at all, because he was 
destined to become a great singer. His 
father, a singing teacher, made no attempt 
to develop the boy’s fresh, untrained 
soprano, but wisely allowed it to remain 
untouched till the “break” came. 

His father was the tenor soloist of the 
Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, and his 
mother was a soprano. The two had met 
in the church choir, had fallen in love, and 
had married. 

Both taught singing, and knew the 
folly of developing the child’s voice too 
cad. But though he was not allowed to 
sing much, he was grounded and drilled in 
music and all that pertained to music. 

As soon as he could sit on a piano stool 
without tumbling off he was taught to 
play. “I knew that I was going to sing," 
said Werry, “and there was a lot of 
technical drudgery in learning to play the 
piano that weighed heavily on me. My 
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father finally took me off the piano; but 
he put me on the violin for five years, so I 
didn't get off any easier.” 

"Through his home all day long poured a 
steady procession of music lessons. The 
piano was never still Arias, ballads, 
hymns, folk-songs, and chorals swam 
about the boy's head from morning till 
night. Unless he had been actually tone- 
deaf he could not help but absorb music 
through every pore. And always good 
music, music correctly sung and correctly 
plaved. 

“At this stage my father strove not to 
develop my voice but my musical intelli- 
gence," said Mr. Werrenrath. ‘Of course 
he taught me little singing exercises and 
proper breathing; but his aim, during the 
first years, was to give me an appreciation 
of music. He knew that I might have a 
fine singing instrument, but 
that if I lacked the power 
to use it, it would be use- 
less—like a man who pos- 
sesses a fine piano, and 
doesn't know how to play it. 

"Every now and then 
someone sees a great, husky 
chap on the street and says, 
*There's a man who could 
lick Dempsey.’ As a matter 
of fact, he wouldn't have a 
chance with Dempsey, be- 
cause he lacks the whole 
science of fighting. In music 
vou can't sing without the 
art of singing. 

"My voice changed at 
twelve, which was remark- 
ably early. I became rather 
a high bass, the sort of 
voice that gradually slides 
into a baritone. Had my 
father developed my 
soprano voice I would 
probably have graduated 
into a deep bass. 


"Y ET alone, a voice will 
eventually place itself. 
Sometimes a person sings 
wrongly for years. De 
Reszke sang baritone until 
he was forty and then dis- 
covered that he was a tenor, 
and he became the greatest 
tenor of his time. he had 
been singing out of his 
range for years. 
“My first appearance as: 
a singer took place at a church concert in 
St. Peter's; in Brooklyn, when I was fif- 
teen. T had the bass solo part in a mighty, 
swashbuckling song; one of those stirring 
battle anthems that should have come 
rumbling forth from a barrel-chested man. 
“The first lines went like this: 


“I FEAR no foe in shining armor, 
Though his LANCE be swift and KEEN 


2... pumpapum... 


“ But that wasn't the way I felt about it. 
My mother said afterward that nobody 
back of the tenth row was alarmed by my 
brashness. 

*As for me, I was astonished to find 
that I could make any noise at all. I 
was smitten with my first and last case 
of stage fright. 

“Later that night, when I went out into 
the church. gymnasium to play on the 
basketball team against the local Y. M. 


C. A., everybody said I had a nice voice, 
and that bucked me up wonderfully. It 
gave me such confidence that I never 
quaked again when I started to sing. 

“Of course I have been nervous at 
times when I faced a strange audience 
with a new song, but I have never since 
had that hot, shut-in feeling. A notice in 
the Brooklyn ‘Eagle’ next day said that 
I had ‘showed talent,’ and that I had a 
‘nice range in two octaves.’ 

“T was just entering high school then, 
and by the time I got to college it was 
firmly established that I was going to 
take up a musical career. 

“At New York University I took a 
general course, specializing in languages 
and literature. Mathematics and history 
didn’t interest me. 

“Those college years were valuable to 


The Hardest Thing About Climbing 


a Hill is to Keep From 
Shding Back! * 


VER since he was old enough to study any- 
Athing, Reinald Werrenrath has been study- 
ing music and living with it. His father and 
mother were musicians and teachers of music. 
His four grandparents were musicians. 
Werrenrath is to-day one of the most popular | 
concert singers in the world as well as one of the 
best-grounded men in musical history and musi- 
cal technique. He is forty-two years old, and at 
the very peak of his career. You might think that 
a man who has prepared himself so thoroughly, - 
who has achieved such fame in his field, and who 
is in no danger of slipping, would let up a little 
in his efforts to master his subject. Yet at the 
close of the interview on which this article is 
based, Mr. Werrenrath said: 
“And now I'll have to ask you to excuse me. 
Ive got to take a lesson." 
"A lesson in what?" asked Mr. Terrell, the 
writer. : 
"In singing," he replied. “Did you imagine I 
didn't take lessons any more? 
harder now than I ever did before. It's not easy 
to get to the top, but it's a darned sight harder 
to stay there.” 


me. I was the soloist on the glee club 
my first year, and that gave me the price- 
less experience of singing before audi- 
ences. 

“The next vear I became the leader of 
the club and held the office till the end of 
my course. 

“Wiliam Le Baron, the playwright, 
and Deems Taylor, the composer and 
musical critic of the New York ‘World,’ 
and I had a sort of roval triumvirate at 
the university. Together we composed 
‘The Eternal Question,’ the first college 
musical comedy ever produced at New 
York University, I think. 


“Le Baron and I wrote the book and - 


the lyrics, and Deems Taylor and I wrote 
the music. It was, to our way of thinking, 
a smashing success. 

“My mother and I lived in New York 
after iad college—my father had 
died when I was fifteen—and I set about 


Im studying 
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picking up all the singing engagements I 
could find. Four of us, a Dartmouth, a 
Stanford, a Columbia man, and myself, 
organized the University Quartet, and we 
sang at dinners, entertainments, and 
smokers for twenty-five dollars or thirty 
dollars a night. 

“Later I organized the Criterion Quar- 
tet, which, by the way, has become famous 
and is still singing, though the parts have 
changed manv, many times. We man- 
aged to find little engagements here and 
there, at women's clubs mostly. Mean- 
time, I was studying harmony and com- 
position. . 

“The turn in my fortune took place 
unexpectedly, as such things usually do. 
Frank Croxton, a well-known singer and 
a good friend of mine, had been engaged 
to sing at the famous Worcester Festival, 
in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. One of the pieces he 
was scheduled for was an 
aria from 'Die Meistersing- 
er,' and it was too high for 
him. He came to me and 
asked if I would sing it for 
him. 


“J WAS thrilled at the 
chance. You may be 
sure I gave the best Í had 
. that day. It was the notices 
] got at that festival that 
i really launched me on my 
' career. I don't think it's too 
~ much to say that I scored a 
hit, because I was reéngaged 
to sing again the next year, 
. and several choral societies 
asked for me. Things sim- 
ply opened up, and à man- 
ager took me under his 
wing. 

“You see, in America, a 
concert singer’s career is 
accumulative. It's a slow, 
methodical growth based on 
good performance after good 
performance. For instance, 
after I had sung at Worces- 

-~ ter, my manager sent 
the press clippings of that 
performance to musical so- 
cieties all over the country. 

, On the strength of these 
notices came further and 

<- still. further engagements. 

Before that time I had never 

been asked to appear before 
the really big organizations, Now they 
were coming thick and fast. 

“The Wolfsohn Bureau in New York, 
which managed some of the foremost 
artists in. the country, such as Albert 
Spalding. Jascha Heifetz, and Matzenauer, 
then took charge of me, and my real 
progress began. ‘They established my 
prices, arranged my tours, and handled 
my promotion. 

“All the time, of course, I was studying 
old Italian, German Lieder, modern 
French and American songs, to build up 
a repertoire. And I was training, too. 

ou see, singing is largely physical. 
A singer, like an athlete, must keep in 
good condition. His voice is not like a 
piano, which can be left idle for a long 
time and then restored to its former tone 
bv an hour's work of a piano tuner. He 
must keep himself in voice. 

“A singer's life (Continued on page 140) 
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A June night in Alaska, one of the beautiful scenic photographs made by E. W. Merrill, Alaskan artist and naturalist 


The “Father Of Pictures” 
Captures The Spell Of Alaska 


By Barrett Willoughby 


CAME out of a forest-dim trail into 
a cleared space. There, against the 
reen of Alaskan spruce and hem- 
lock, the totem of the Fog Woman’s 
Children raised its mystic painted 
faces to the sun. At the foot of it a tall, 
bareheaded man was scattering crumbs 
for a flock of small birds which fluttered 
about him, perching on his shoulders and 
making themselves at home on the bar- 
baric red and turquoise carvings of the 
totem. 

* Are you the ‘Father of Pictures’?” I 
asked. 

When he turned, the birds flew twitter- 
ing into the woods. “That’s what the 
Thlingets call me," he answered, smiling; 
“but my name is Merrill, E. W. Merrill." 

It was thus in the forest at Sitka that 
I met the man who is not only one of 
Alaska's most famous artists but also one 
ofthefewnaturalists—ifnot the only one— 
who maketheirhomein that northern land. 
He was a man you would like to look at— 
very tall and slender, and he wore his 
clean, faded khakis with an air of aristo- 
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cratic distinction. Heavy black hair, a 
trifle long, swept back from his forehead, 
and his gray eyes, set in a tanned, intel- 
lectual face, wore an expression of deep 
serenity, of quiet happiness. 

For years I had heard of him, of his 
utter indifference to money and fame; of 
his love of nature and his kinship with 
wild things. Here, if ever, lived one who 
might have been a denizen of Kipling's 
heaven, where each. one works ‘ or the 
joy. of the working." 

The villagers told me he had been 
offered fifty thousand dollars for his curios, 
a collection of the rarest objects of 
Thlinget art and crafts existent to-day. 
Money will not induce him to part with a 
single item; but let someone come alon 
who appreciates his treasures, and he "d 
give generously and without price. His 
photographic studies of Alaskan scenery 
are reputed to be the finest ever taken. 
Each print is a work of art, inducing, like 
music, a dream, a vision in the beholder. 
Yet only to those who get the message of 
his picture will he sell. 


'The story is told of a self-important 
woman tourist who bustled into his studio 
one steamer day and asked the price of a 
certain study. 

“Twelve dollars,” she was told. 

“Too much!” she snapped. "I'll give 
fiv e, though it isn’t worth it. Why, there 
isn’t a Square foot of paper in the whole 
thing!” 


"THE Father of Pictures took the picture 
gently from her hand, and stood looking 
down at it with pained, bewildered eyes. 
“Madam, is that all you can see in my 
picture?” he asked in his quiet, wondering 
way. “Then you are right. It is a failure. 
It is worth nothing." And he tore it 
slowly into bits and dropped them to the 
floor. 

He has discovered a way of exquisitely 
tinting dim photographic studies so that 
they look like delicate water colors. His 
fellow townsmen cannot understand why 
he refuses to commercialize his method 
and turn out his pictures in quantity. 

"Why, that blamed fellow could be 
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rollin’ in wealth if he’d only be business- 
like!" one of them told me, in exasper- 
ation. ‘“‘Instead, he's so particular he 
takes a couple o’ months getting out:one 
picture. Then, if someone comes along 
who can talk ‘art’ with him, darned if he 
doesn’t up and give the picture away for 
nothing! Rich guys from all over the 
United States send him commissions; but 
he won’t work on a single one unless he 
happens to feel what he calls the ‘mood of 
the picture!’ Tve tried to buy his stuff, 
since everyone seems so crazy about it; 
but just when I want something, he takes 
a notion to go off into the hills to study 
birds, or look for stone axes or other junk. 
Gosh! What can you do with a guy who 
don’t care for money!” 


ND then there was the mystery of 
Merrill's past. For nearly twenty-five 
years he has lived in Sitka; but to-day his 
fellow townsmen know no more about his 
antecedents than they did when he came. 
Still, he has their respect, their love, and 
their admiration. Moreover, they do not 
try to. pry behind the curtain of his 
reticence. 

They accept him for what he is—a man 
of superior intellect, a master of pictures 
who is revealing the beauties of Alaska to 
outsiders, a man who is sought out by all 
distinguished visitors, a man who cares 
nothing for money. True, there are those 
in Sitka who hint that the Father of 
Pictures has a hidden gold mine back 
in the hills where he mines enough for 
his needs; and there are others who tell 
of his visits to the capital at Juneau, 
where he dines with the governor and 
wears beautifully tailored evening clothes 
with the air of a man long accustomed to 
them. But these items serve only to 
make this Alaskan more of a figure of 
mystery. 

When the Government decided to pre- 
serve eighteen of Alaska's finest totems, 
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the Father of Pictures was selected as the 
one man in the country who could prop- 
erly place them in the Sitka National 
Wilderness—we of the North prefer the 
term "wilderness" to “park.” 

* Each totem is a record in wood of a 
different legend or a different family 
history," Merrill told me, as we stood in 
the shadow of the Fog Woman's Children. 
“That is why it took me so many weeks to 
select the sites for them. I tried to pre- 
serve the spirit of the old order, which is 

assing. The white man has educated the 
Thlinget of to-day to be scornful of the 
totem art of his forefathers. Soon, I fear, 
these will be the only specimens left in 
Alaska. 

“This is the finest totem in Alaska,” 
he went on. “The Haida chief, So-no- 
hat, gave it to the park. He had it carved 
as a memorial of thanksgiving for a 
wonderful season of prosperity that vis- 
ited the Haidas. The honored place on 
top is given to the Fog Woman and her 
two Children, vou see, because the fog 
comes up from the south in the spring, 
bringing its children—the salmon and all 
vegetation. 

"You should have seen these totems 
when they arrived here. The paint was 
nearly gone and they were cracked and 
decaved in a hundred places. In order 
that I might preserve the original char- 
acter of the work, I spent weeks studving 
with an old Indian carver before I ven- 
tured to set in the new pieces I had made: 
It is said that no white man can paint a 
totem like an Indian. I succeeded only 
because I studied the primitive paints— 
which were mixed with the oil. from 
salmon eggs—the green-blue made of 
copper secretions in rocks, the white that 
came from lime, the vermilion and the 
black that originated in cinnabar and 
black ore.” 

I followed the Father of Pictures away 
from the totem along a winding path 
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Merrill’s mountain cabin, so high among the peaks that the snow lingers 


near it till July. 


(Above, at right) 


The “Father of Pictures” himself 


waist-high in ferns. Sunlight, like imper- 
ceptible amber dust, sifted through the 
overarching branches. My companion 
was constantly calling my attention to the 
fairylike loveliness of the autumn forest— 
the brilliant splashes of scarlet and orange 
toadstools along the trail, the dim, treed 
aisles, where Devil’s Clubs lifted their 
scepters of vermilion berries above broad 

reen leaves that were almost trans- 
lucentiy delicate. 


LIMPSES of the bay began to flash 
through the trees. A raven, cawing 
conversationally, flapped up from the 
rocky shore, and winged its way along 
heme of 


the curved beach that led to the 


the artist and naturalist. 

“The raven is a clever 
fellow," Merrill commented, 
as this black-faced comedian 
of the wilderness perched on 
a stump near the trail and 
eyed us with humorous 
side-turned head. It is not 
surprising that the Indians 
selected it as a symbol of 
their creator.” He uttered 
a queer, resonant sound, 
which the raven promptly 
answered, “Thats my old 
pal, Two o' Clock,” he con- 
tinued. "Whenever I go 
into the forest to work, the 
rascal flaps along with me, 
and at noon he begins call- 
ing ‘Two o'clock! Two 
o'clock" He keeps it up till 
I give him some lunch." He 
paused, his head in a listen- 
ing attitude. From the 
depths of the woods came 
the three plaintive descend- 
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in the Sitka National Wilderness. 


standing figure is Barrett Willoughby 


ing notes of a bird-song that my memory 
links with the melting snows and burst- 
ing alder buds of Alaskan spring. “That 
is strange,” he said; “a golden-crown 
sparrow singing so late in the season!” 

This was a topic 
dear to the heart 
of the Father of 
Pictures, for as we 
went along the 
beach trail he 
spoke of the birds 
—little feathered 
bits of God he 
called them whim- 
sically—as a par- 
ent might speak of 
his children. 


E IS a master 

of forest lore. 
He knows the 
habits and the 
names of every 
Alaskan bird. He 
knows the ways of 
woods creatures, 
too, from the infini- 
tesimal field mouse 
to the monstrous 
grizzly. Outside 
the books of Muir 
and Burroughs, I 
have never met 
with such appreci- 
ation of the minute 
beauties of nature. 
He stopped in his 
description of a 
storm in a moun- 
tain forest to tell 
me of the exquisite 
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The totem of the Fog Woman's Children, 
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tracery he found in a single 
filament of moss turned 
amber under the snow. He 
made me feel that every 
tree, every blade of grass, 
every lake and mountain of 
Alaska was endowed with a 


was akin to them. 

Quite without my being 
aware of it we arrived at 
Ferndale, his home on the 
shores of Jamestown Bay. 
Just off the trail the small 
shingled house, silvered by 
rains and snows, proclaimed 
itself a studio by the sky- 
light on the northern slope 
of its roof. 

We climbed the steps to 
the little porch and entered 
the studio. It was very 
clean and masculine in 
atmosphere—despite the 
absence of stale cigarette 
stubs and tobacco. On the 
bare board walls were a few 
pictures of hunting dogs, a 
cluster of cedar cones, a 
rack of guns. A nail by the 
open door held the only 
object in the room that 
hinted in any way of 
Merrill’s past, a past in 
which perhaps there had 
been a seafaring kinsman. 
It was a long, old-fashioned 
telescope. On the work 
table by the window stood a 
bowl of ancient pottery full 
of nasturtiums; and there were shelves for 
books, and for beautifully mounted bird 
specimens which lay awaiting shipment 
to the Smithsonian DEROA. 

One otherwise bare corner was reserved 


The 


personality, and that he, 


for the easel on which a covered picture 
stood. Beneath it lay bits of moss, 
orange, jade, and brown—color studies 
from the banks of a stream. And the 
whole room was filled with the faint, clean 
smell of new-cut yellow wood stacked 
behind the heater. 


HEN the talk turned to pictures, he 

told me that he had waited up every 
night for two weeks during the summer 
trying to photograph a certain aspect of 
the strange twilight hills of June. 

“I try to catch and hold for others 
some of the beautiful, ever-changing 
spirit of Alaska," he explained. “‘ Particu- 
larly do I want to give back to those who 
write books an equivalent of the pleasure 
they give to me. And there are the 
musicians, the statesmen, the business 
men, and others who are carrying on the 
affairs of the world. They come up here 
to Alaska. I see hundreds of them every 
year—tired, city-dulled chaps who are 
traveling in the hope of regaining—what 
shall I call it?—their capacity to dream 
dreams again.” The naturalist's eyes, 
ineffably gentle, took on a far-away 
expression, as if he were looking back to 
his own days of strife in a crowded city. 

“When we are young,” he continued, 
“we all see a vision; but nearly always in 
the stress of life it fades; or we lose it. 
Then we suffer, and seek desperately, 
trying to get it back. Many of us have 
recovered it in the peace of Alaskan 
forests: but not all can stay. I like to 
think that my pictures will go out into 
the world, taking the spirit of my country 
to those who need it, to those on under- 
stand it.” 

He crossed to the draped easel and 
stood there looking down at me, a half 
smile on his tanned, sensitive face. 

“Not everyone (Continued on page 68) 


Sunset at Sitka, one of Merrill’s photographs 
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Folks Don't Change Much 
When They're Laid Up 


“I’ve found that human nature is pretty much the same, whether a person is sick 


or well," 


says Miss Emma Rae MacLeod, of New Brunswick, New 


Jersey, who for years has been a community nurse — ^Men and 
women are equally brave, and equally 'fussy'; and 


they're both harder to handle than children" 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


LL night and all day the snow had 
been falling in a little village in 


"Oh, we usually manage somehow.” 
And in telling me this story from her 


RE Yes, ‘alt Hehe I'll be there right 


awa 
northern Michigan. It was well experiences, Miss Emma Rae MacLeod, Ten she turned apologetically to me. 


above the. window sills now, community nurse, added laughingly: 
and the residents shook their 


heads. It looked as if more 
snow was coming. 

In a house at the edge of 
the town, the local doctor 
was talking with a tall young 
woman in uniform. 

“It’s just on the edge of 
theclearing,” hesaid, "about 
two miles from here. She'll 
do for the night; but get 
there the first thing in the 
morning." 

“All right,” agreed the 
nurse. ‘But, Doctor, I 
never saw snow like this. 
How do you get through?” 

“PIL leave you my skis 
and snowshoes," offered the 
doctor. "t will be a bit 
awkward at first, but you'll 
soon learn.” 

The young woman bit her 
lip. The doctor’s skis were 
the first she had ever seen. 
But.in the morning, with 
the snow drifted higher than 
her head and still falling, 
she strapped on the skis 
and started out. 

Shestaggered desperately, 
but she floundered on, the 


only. person- abroad’ that . 


morning. She found the 
clearing—and lost one ski. 
Down, down, she went into 
the drift, until, as she said 
afterward, she expected to 
separate permanent! into 
two parts. Finally, she res- 
cued her buried leg, got the 
ski on, and made a new 
start. When she reached 
the house for which she was 


Don’t Ever Let Yourself 
Be Nursed to Death! 


HIS business of nursing can be over- 

done," says Miss MacLeod. “Why, I've 
known folks who were actually nursed into a 
premature grave by some loving relative! 

“All doctors agree that a healthy mental 
attitude on the part of the patient is one of 
the most active agents in his recovery. A 
good rule in treating a sick person is to talk 
to him as if he were as nearly well as possible. 
If you are ever the patient, for heaven's sake 
don't let anybody pull down the shades and 
go pussy-footing around with a long face. 

“I remember the superintendent of schools 
in one town was ill. His wife seemed to love 
the aspect of sickness. She closed all the shut- 
ters in the house, and put on a pair of wool 
slippers, in which she moved noiselessly 
about. Naturally, any caller adopted sub- 
dued tones, and the invalid, worried and 
anxious, thought his last hour had come! 

“This woman, like many others, imagined 
she was a ‘born nurse. And she liked what 
she was doing so well that nobody could 
convince her that it was doing harm, in- 
stead of good." 


] “I have to go,” she said. 
“The community nurse is like the man But this woman has been home from the 


LI] 


I'm sorry. 


hospital only a little while, 
a d » 


I held up a. protestin 
hand. In the two days 
had sat patiently in the 


- office of the Visiting Nurses' 


Association, of New Bruns- 


‘wick, New Jersey, we had 


had just ten minutes of un- 
interrupted conversation. 
As supervising nurse, Miss 
MacLeod was supposed to 
remain within the office, 
and direct the activities of 
the five nurses under her. 
In actual practice, she left 
the office to its own devices 
and went her way, rather 
than leave a call for help 


. unanswered. 


OU must eat?” I ven- 
tured. 

“The most important 
thing a nurse does, prob- 
ably.” she replied. 

"Well, then! Let us talk 
to-morrow through dinner, 
and maybe we can manage." 


5o And that is what we did 


—but we had to hurry back 
to the office on the chance 
of an emergency call! A 
community nurse is a twen- 
ty-four-hour-a-day worker; 
even her telephone at home 
is paid for by the com- 
munity, and used day and 
night; and, as far as she is 
able, her response is never 
failing. 

Miss MacLeod is one of 
that great body of young 


bound thé snow was nine feet high against who was advised to get his dinner by first women who, since the close of the war, 


the side. But the door was clear. 

The man who opened it looked at her 
in amazement. 

“Pm the nurse!" she announced, with 
io breath she had left. 

ut out an arm and pulled her in. 

“wait” he said. “We never thought 
you'd make it. How did you ever get 
through the drifts?” 


catching his goose and then cooking it. 
We go on call, here, there, and anywhere— 
and often the hardest part of the job is to 
get to the patient." 

'The telephone bell had rung, and she 
was standing with the receiver off the hook 
as she finished speaking. With hardly a 
break, she talked on into the mouth- 
piece: 


have given expert nursing service all over 
this country. They are called district 
nurses, community nurses, public health 
nurses, visiting nurses—but all the names 
cover similar services. Beginning at Van- 
couver, she worked her way through 
British Columbia and Alberta, down 
through Michigan and New York, across 
to France and (Continued on page 148) 
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A Dot and Will story 


Let Dot Do It! 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


LLA CROWNINSHIELD cer- 

tainly started something in our 

crowd when she got married. 

Nobody had ever thought of 

thin, stringy-haired little Ella 
as being so important; but when she was 
suddenly pulled out from under us, so to 
speak, everybody realized how much had 
rested on her narrow shoulders. 

Was America Hawkins, our mutual 
washwoman, pokier than usual? Get 
Ella to finish up the ironing. Was some- 
body sick? Get Ella to help out in the 
kitchen. Did you want to give a party? 
Get Ella to wait on the table. Did you 
want to go to one? Get Ella to stay with 
the babies.- For twenty-five cents an 
hour, Ella would tackle anything. 

Being able to call on Ella at a moment's 
notice like that, for such a variety 
of things, had built up a sort of 
false security, and when she sud- 
denly got married to a dandy 
young mechanic in Verblen who 
wouldn't let her work out by the 
hour any more, our young married 
crowd was thrown into a perfect 
state of flapping and floundering. 

Mrs. Frank Kirsted had to 
postpone entertaining the Charity 
Club till she could gather strength 
to do it without Ella, and when 
Dulcie came home from the hos- 
pital with little Dulcie, Roger said 
actually he'd have had to stay 
home from the bank if it hadn't 
been for neighbors helping them 
out. Dulcie’s mother was down 
with the flu; and while Dulcie had 
a trained nurse to take care of 
her, it always takes at least one 
more to take care of a trained 
nurse. 

It was while I was fixing a tray 
of our dinner to take over to 
Dulcie's nurse that it suddenly 
dawned on me I was flapping and 
floundering the least of anyone 
in our crowd. I ran them over in 
my mind: Rosie Merton, Corinne, 
Dulcie, Mrs. Kirsted—surely I 
had just as much work to do as 
any of them; 

Of course, Rosie did have three 
babies to my twins; but that 
difference was more than offset 
by the fact that, her father owning 
the laundry, she sent every stitch 
of washing out. And yet her 
house always looked like a cross 
between housecleaning and a day 
nursery, while ours, if I do say it myself, 
was pretty slick most of the time 

I sprinkled a little chopped parsley over 
the creamed potatoes and laid a crisp new 
radish on the bread-and-butter plate. 

I were getting along better than the other 
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saying. 


irls—and I knew it wasn't just conceit, 
f really was—it was because of my ‘‘time 
budget" that they had all laughed at so 
at the start. So many minutes to prepare 
the grapefruit, the babies’ clothes in the 
boiler before we sat down to breakfast, 
the dishes done by five minutes past 
eight—everything had to go just by 
schedule. 

Will sometimes made fun of my budget, 
telling how one morning, when I was 
specially hungry, I ate an extra piece of 
toast and didn't get caught up all day. 


But it was an admiring sort of fun that he 
made of it because he knew that it worked. 

I laid a spray of crimson rambler roses 
across the napkin, and carried the tray 
across the lawn to Dulcie's, continuing 
my pleasant thoughts. It was thanks to 


“Oh, might as well let Dot do it!” a girl's voice was 
*She thinks nobody else can do anything 
right. She's getting so bossy—"' I hung up quickly. 
. - . So that was what the girls were saying! 


my budget that I had the afternoon ahead 
of me free. Having no system at all, Rosie 
never knew where she was at. No wonder 
she was usually kind of harried-looking. 
When she was straining carrots for the 
baby, she’d be figuring how she ought to 


have led out trumps sooner at the party 
the day before—and then, when she was 
actually at a party, she’d be wondering 
whether to have chops or kidney stew for 
dinner the next day. 

Every Sunday evening I made out my 
menu for the week to come and, barring 
accidents, such as the butcher not getting 
any fish, or there being more roast beef 


left over than I'd figured on, I didn’t have’ 


to give meal planning a thought during 
the week. 

Mother Horton had said I could park 
the twins on her this afternoon, so it was 
with nothing on my mind but my new 
pink horsehair hat that I strolled down 
and dropped in on the High School 
Alumne Club. The members were 
pleased and surprised to see me, because 

most of the girls drop out as soon 
as they get married, and those 
who stick past that give up the 
pon completely when the first 

aby comes along. I explained 
how, with my time budget, I was 
able still to find time for such 
things, and the girls all agreed that 
it was wonderful. 


* T yOT is the very person to be 

7— chairman of the bazar," 
Girlie Whittaker exclaimed. *' Isn't 
it the limit we haven’t thought of 
it before! If any place needs a 
capable person!” 

"Oh, Im afraid I wouldn't 
have time to undertake that," I 
exclaimed. 

“There won't be much work 
for you," Girlie assured me. 
“You just have to appoint com- 
mittees and sort of get things 
started—the committees do all 
the work. The chairman is just a 
figurehead." e 

* But she's the most important 

erson in the whole shebang," 

llen Llewellyn said hastily. “You 
simply have to have a capable 
head, or the whole thing will be 
a flop.” 

“You’re the one person who 
could put it over," Rita Birney 
assured me. “It takes somebody 
who’s tactful and who knows how 
to organize. There isn’t another 
member who could do it.” 

I ran over the members in my 
mind, and I realized that they 
weren't just jollying me. 
couldn’t think of anybody else 
who could do it, either. 

“W-ell,” I began doubtfully, but they 
snapped me up so quick that before I 
hardly knew I'd accepted, I found myself 
appointing Madge Edwards to take care 
of the advertising. 
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I walked home from the meeting in a 
pleasant glow. Dulcie and Corinne 
couldn't find time even to go to the 
Alumnz meetings, and yet I, with much 
more home work than either of them, had 
been appointed chairman of the bazar. It 
is a marvelous satisfaction suddenly to 
find that you're capable. 

I undressed tke twins briskly, knowing 
that, thanks to my own planning, the 
lettuce for supper was all washed and in a 
bag on the ice, the cheese potatoes ready 
to slide into the oven, the table all set out 
on the porch. I drew a deep, comfortable 
breath of peace, the busy, active sort of 
peace that is the nicest sort of all. 

It's well I drew that breath while the 
drawing was good. Looking back, it seems 
to me that it was the last peaceful breath 
I drew for weeks. 

If there ever was a pleasant fiction that 
sits combing its golden hair like the Lore- 
lei and luring you on to your own destruc- 
tion, it's the idea that all a chairman has 
to do is to appoint committees, that then 
the committees do the work. Before a 
week was over, I discovered that idea for 
the false, fair thing it is. I found that I 
could parcel out the work among the 
committees as much as I liked, but then 
I had to do the thinking for a// of them. 
It simply appalled me, the important 
things they forgot all about. 

Madge, for instance, had charge of the 
advertising, yet she never once thought 
of going to Mr. Vee, and getting him to 
run an editorial about the bazar. Jeanne 
Garden was supposed to have charge of 
the soliciting, and it never occurred to her 
to write all of the girls who had married 
and left Montrose, and ask them for 
contributions. The girls were simply 


I glanced at him and suddenly my blood ran cold. 


amazed at the way I thought of things, 
and I was simply amazed at the way they 
didn't. 

“I suppose it's having seen your hus- 
band handle things," said little Betty 
Leach respectfully. 

I don't think that was true, but I didn't 
deny it. It is rather flattering, the attitude 
of girls who haven’t husbands to those 
who have. 

The attitude of the married girls was 
entirely different. When I stopped in at 
Dulcie’s and asked her to take a table for 
the bazar, she looked at me in the most 
superior way. 

“Mercy, I haven't time for bazars 
she said, “with a brand-new baby and a 
husband to look after.” She paused for a 
moment. “I don’t think it’s fair to Will 
for you to neglect your family in order to 
run a bazar.’ 


I SHOULDN'T have paid any attention 
to that, of course, knowing by experience 
that a girl with her first month-old baby is 
always so heady with responsibility that 
she thinks she invented the domestic life. 

It must have had some effect on me, 
though. Without it, when Will said 
wistfully that evening, “I wish I could 
get somebody to work up that mind- 
reading stunt with me," ['d have said 
sympathetically, “I wish you could.” 
And let it go at that. But Dulcie’s hint 
had taken root, and it occurred to me that 
if I was the only one who could run the 
bazar, I was also the only wife Will had. 
So I looked up with interest. 

“Could I help you with it?” I asked 
brightly. 

Will was suddenly all enthusiasm. 

“You bet your life you could!” he said. 


p» 


LAS 


There before my very eyes, that man was eating the tinfoil 
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“Say, it's the greatest stunt I've seen in a 
long time! I've got the directions all here, 
and it's a lulu. You're blindfolded, see? 
And I go around and get things from 
people, and ask you what it is.” 

* How am I going to know what it is," 
I asked, “if I'm blindfolded?” 

“That’s the stunt," said Will. “Here 
itis. It'sa code. It all depends on the wa 
I ask the question. Now, for instance, 
say, ‘What have I here?’ All questions 
beginning with ‘What’ mean metal. So 
you know what I’ve got is metal, and go 
on to the next word. If I said, ‘What zs 
this?’ the ‘is’ would mean it is a key. 
But saying, ‘What have,’ means that it’s 
a coin. If I said, ‘What have we here?’ 
it would mean a half-dollar; but, ‘What 
have J?’ means a penny." He looked at 
me, all bright eagerness. ‘“‘Do you see 
how it works? 

“Why, yes," I said. “It sounds quite 
simple. I suppose there are scads of ways 
we can think up to ask a question that 
would sound all right to the audience.” 

“That’s the eye!” said Will enthusi- 
astically. “I knew you'd catch on right 
away. That's all there is to it—just learn 
the code." 

The next afternoon, after I’d fed the 
babies and got them to sleep, I got out the 
code and looked it over. I nearly dropped 
dead. 

“Just learn the code!” Why, it was 
practically a whole book to learn! You 
might be given anything, from a bank 
check to a potato. There was page after 
page of stulto memorize. Will, however, 
when he arrived home for supper was 
quite optimistic. 

"Oh, sure you can learn it," he re- 
assured me. "You've got a good bean. 
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It'll take some time, of course; you never 
get anywhere in parlor magic without 
putting a lot of time into it. k at the 
time I practiced on taking off my thumb." 

Will has a perfectly gruesome trick of 
taking one thumb in the fingers of the 
other hand and apparently pulling it off — 
you actually see the thumb in his other 
hand and the stump it's supposed to have 
come off of. He has it worked down to the 
fine point where it just makes my blood 
run cold every time he does it, even though 
I know how it's done. He was practicing 
it one night when we and the Lanes went 
to the hotel for dinner. Just as the waiter 
arrived with the soup, Will managed a 
pretty good one. 

'The waiter stopped short, his jaw 
dropped open, and he let one plate of soup 
skid right off the tray. “My lord!" he 
gasped. ‘L-look what you done to your 
hand!" ] guess he thought Will wasn't 
paying much attention to what he was 
doing, and hadn't noticed that he'd pulled 
his thumb clear off. 

“Sure you can learn it," Will insisted. 


** W-ell,"" I said. 


IB WAS certainly some combination I 
had wished on myself—tending to the 
bazar with one hand and learning parlor 
magic with the other. And in the mean- 
time doing all my own work. And my 
work all at once increased a million- 
fold by Jill’s suddenly wanting to walk. 
(Since we call little John “Jack,” every- 
body calls Katherine “Jill. ”) 

She could do it if you held her by both 
hands—and she wanted to do it all the 
time. No more putting her in her pen 


and peacefully forgetting her. And she, 


never got tired. I'd have to bend to reach 
her little hands, and my back would be 
ready to break after doing the tour of the 
down-stairs three or four times. But not 
Jill. Shed kill off half a dozen grown- 
ups and still be on the job. 

I was telephoning about the bazar one 
afternoon, and Jill was yelling her head 
off, when Mother Horton came in. I 
explained that Jill just wanted me to walk 
with her. Mother Horton thought it was 
perfectly awful that I should be tele- 
phoning about a bazar when my child 
needed me; and after she went out I did 
get to feeling kind of guilty about it. 

Jill would look up at me so dear and 
funny, with her one curl standing right up 
on top of her head—and I knew that, 
after all, it was more important for a little 
human being to learn to walk than any- 
thing else. So I'd walk her around one 
room after another, studying over Will's 
code and worrying about the bazar. 

Every night that we weren't going anv- 
where, Will would want to practice the 
mind-reading stunt. I’d usually have to 
call up a lot of people about the bazar 
first, and by the time I'd get to try to read 
his mind I'd be so dead sleepy I couldn't 
remember whether I'd put out Buster, to 
say nothing of knowing a code. Will 
would get so impatient with me that I'd 
vow I'd study on it harder the next day. 

Then one day, when I was up at 
Mother's, she told me I ought to invite 
Doctor Elincourt and his wife to dinner. 
He is the new minister at our church, and 
Mother said he felt hurt that the young 
people weren't taking him into their 
hearts more. 

As I said to Mother, I'd just as soon 
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take him into my heart, but I didn’t see 
how I could find time to ask him to dinner. 
It did seem to me that some of the other 
girls might ask him—somebody who 
didn’t have to be chairman of a bazar 
daytime, and mind-reader nights, but 
nobody did. I waited ten days or so, and 
then could see that it was up tome. That 
is the terrible thing about beng capable, 
I suddenly saw. Łeerything is up to you. 

Mrs. Elincourt seemed very appreci- 
ative, and said they’d love to come. He 
has lots of committees and so on, eve- 
nings, and the only evening we could agree 
on was two nights before the bazar. So 
we set that night, and I invited Howard 
and Rosie Merton too. If you've got to 


get a dinner faney enough for a minister, . 


;ou might as well give somebody else the 
benefit of it. 

It is queer how that one dinner seemed 
to be the last straw. I feel quite sure I 
should have got by with all the other 
things if it .hadn't been for that. I was 
even getting along fairly well with the 
mind-reading code, the bazar was shapin 
up all right, and though I didn't walk Til 


~as much as she wanted me to, I felt I was 


doing enough. But from the minute the 
Elincourts accepted my invitation, things 
began to go wrong. 

Aostly about the bazar. Everybody 
began blaming me for everything. From 
the time I got up in the morning till I 
went to bed at night, the telephone was 
ringing. 

Would I ask Mrs. Long to send in 
flowers, the flower committee hadn't 
thought of her. Why hadn't anybody had 
the Lodge announce the bazar? The 
Masonic Hall would charge us an extra 
five dollars if we held over into the evening 
and used light. Where was the bunting 


they'd had for the last banquet? Why had. 


I ever put Girlie Whittaker on the candy 
committee? Didn't I know she makes 
everybody she speaks to so mad that they 
won't do anything for her? And so on. 

I would never turn awav from the 
telephone that J! wouldn't begin, Y eh! 
Yeh!” and hold up her hands for me to 
walk her. And when I'd go on with my 
work and just let her crv, I'd feel mean 
and guilty, and wonder if I was one of 
those modern mothers who tend to every- 
thing outside their own homes and let their 
own children starve for need of a little 
mother love. 


HEN, one noon, Will came home all 

pepped up over a dinner that the Lodge 
was going to give to the Rotary Club and 
their wives. 

“ They’re trying to get up a program of 
stunts," Will said; “and I told them you 
and I would do our mind-reading stunt." 

“Oh, Will,” I simply wailed, “I can't 
possibly learn that code well enough in 
time. Why, the dinner’s only a week 
after the bazar!” 

“Sure you can,” Will insisted. "You've 
got it pretty well already, and I'll help 
you.” 

“But to do it at a public affair!” I 
protested. "You never said you ex- 
pected anything like that!” 

Will looked kind of hurt and reproach- 
ful. 
“Well, if you want to run bazars, and 
do everything for total strangers, and 
then can’t find time to do anything I want 
you to—" 


I sighed resignedly. 

**Oh, all right, I'll do the best I can," 
I said. “But you needn't blame me if 

ou ask me what a fountain pen is and 
ly a fresh egg!" 

The prospect of that dinner put a new 
pace on learning the code. It made it a 
terribly serious thing, instead of just a 
pastime. Will got so serious about it that 
he seemed to think I ought not to pay 
attention to anything but studying it. 
And all the time the bazar got closer and 
more worrving. 

Everybody kept telling me that I was 
a marvel—so capable, bat I began to 
doubt this, myself. I simply never got 


.through. There was always somebody to 


call up about something. Or, if there was 
nothing else, by daytime there was always 
Jill to walk, and by evening, that miser- 
able code to study. 

It was awful. I got so tired that just 
seeing Jill stick up her hands all the time 
for me to walk her made me feel cross. 
Sometimes it seemed to me I didn’t love 
her as much as I ought to or I wouldn’t 
feel that way. I began to look at people 
like Dulcie and Rosemary Merton, who 
weren’t capable, and just envy them. No- 
body expected anything of them. Capable 

eople seemed to have to bear all the 
urdens of the world. 

I knew that I was bearing all the burden 
of that bazar. When it came right to it, 
everybody left everything for me to see 
to. There were girls enough who would 
say, “Oh, I'll do anything; just tell me 
what to do!” But then I'd have to do all 
the thinking, and if I'd tell them to do 
anything they didn't want to, they'd be 
too busy. 


BEGAN to feel kind of hurt and mad 

about the bazar. Having put my hand 
to the plows I was going to make a success 
of it; but it seemed queer to me that I 
should be the only one to take any real 
interest in it. So I'd keep after them, 
nagging the slow ones, checking up on the 
careless and everything. And I kept 
having to stay up later at night every 
night, and getting tireder and tireder and 
crosser and crosser every day. I couldn't 
even look forward to the time when the 
bazar would be over, because there was 
still that miserable mind-reading ahead. 

Then there was the dinner for Doctor 
Elincourt. It had been easy when I 
could ES Ella to come; she knew right 
where I kept everything; and was a real 
help. I did engage America to come and 
wait on the table and do the dishes after- 
ward, but there was no comfort in it. She 
is so fat she looks funnv in the dining- 
room anyway, and then I had to teach her 
everything about waiting on the table. 
And while she was willing, she was dumb. 
I just knew that, in spite of all I could 
teach her, when the critical moment came 
she would stack the plates. 

I planned a very nice dinner, pork 
chops split and stuffed—everybody speaks 
well of those—pear and cream cheese 
salad, maple mousse, and all the trim- 
mings. A minister certainly has it soft: he 
gets the peach pickles and wild grape jelly 
wherever he goes. 

Never, as long as I live, shall I forget 
the day of that dinner. The night before 
I began to sneeze with a cold, and by that 
morning I felt perfectly miserable, head- 
achy and a little deaf, and so dopey that 
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all I asked of life was to lie down and shut 
my eyes. And I had as much chance of 
being elected mayor of New York as of 
lying down and shuteing my eyes! 

By afternoon, I had my regular work 
done and dinner pretty well under way. 
I wished the twins on Mother for the 
afternoon, and figured I was going to get 
along all right. "Then Madge called up 
to say that the printer said he couldn't 
get the tickets done in time for the bazar, 
and the flivver being on the fritz I had to 
walk down to see him. Walking home, it 
seemed to me that Madge might have 
done that herself, instead of leaving every- 
thing for me. 

Then Girlie called up to say the candy 
boxes had come from the factory, and the 
hadn't sent a single half-pound box. It 
took me an hour to get that straightened 
out. It occurred to me that Girlie might 
have tended to that. In fact, by the time 
America got there at five, I was, beginning 
to see what a martyr I was being made. 


HERE is a certain satisfaction, of 

course, in being a martyr, in knowing 
that everybody thinks you'reso much more 
capable than anybody else—but it’s hard 
to keep going on just gratitude. 

I had set the table and showed America 
how to fix the salad, and I’d just dragged 
myself down from changing my dress, 
when the telephone rang. 

Before I had time to say “Hello,” I 
heard voices, and knew they’d rung me 
by mistake. I should have hung up right 
away, but suddenly I heard my name. 

“Oh, might as well let 
Dot do it,” a girl’s voice 
was saying. "She thinks 
nobody else can do any- 
thing right. She’s get- 
ting so bossy—” ; 

f hung up quickly, , 
and sat staring at the 


telephone, so mad I 
maid hardly see it. So 
that was what the girls 


were saying! That I was bossy! A fine 
bazar they’d have had if I hadn’t been 
bossy. And I’d been just managing to 
keep going by thinking how grateful they 
were. It’s an awful thing suddenly to 
have gratitude pulled out from under 
you. In my anger it occurred to me, 
temptingly, that there were people who 
would just drop right out and let the 
bazar fail. It’s easy to be moral, and say 
that you don’t want gratitude, that you’re 
working for the cause, but— 

“ Now, what would this be I have?" 

I hadn't heard Will come in, and his 
voice made me jump. He was always 
springing those everlasting mind-reading 
ere at me; but this was certainly at 
the wrong time. 

“I don't know what you have and I 
don't give a darn!" I snapped. 

Of course Will didn't know that I was 
miserable with a cold, and had just had a 
taste of human ingratitude, or he would 
never have said, as he did, crossly, “Well, 
if I'd known you weren't going to take any 
interest in the stunt, I'd have got some- 
body else to help me, you can bet your 
bottom dollar on that!’ 

He turned and walked away. Suddenly, 
the mad feeling all went away, I just felt 
blue and hurt, and I could feel a great ball 
coming in my throat, and the telephone 
blurred. It may make you mad to work 


your head off for a lot of girls who don't 
appreciate it, but when you've tried as 
hard as I had to do your duty to your 
husband, and then he turns on you— 
Just then the doorbell rang and I had 
to brush away the tears and go and let in 
the Elincourts. Howard and Rosie came 
right afterward, and at 
half past six we all sat 
down at the dinner table. 
It is a nervous strain 
at best, entertaining a 


new minister for the 
first time. My cold was 
so bad that I couldn't 


tell whether things tasted 
right or not. ge a 
nervous watch on Ameri- 
ca, but aside from look- 
ing comical—which of 
course she couldn't be 
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My work all at once increased a million-fold by Jill's sud- 
denly wanting to walk—and she wanted to do it all the time. 
No more putting her in her pen and peacefully forgetting her 


kept from doing—she didn't seem to do 
anything very wrong. The food looked 
all right, and I could only hope it tasted 
all right, too. 


[N ONE way, I soon saw my carefully 
planned dinner was almost a total loss. 
Doctor Elincourt was the kind of man who 
doesn't know what he's eating. He 
started talking to us about the missionary 
in China, and from the far-away air he 
had toward his cream of tomato soup, he 
might have been in China with the mis- 
sionary for all he knew what he was 
eating. The stuffed chops were a triumph; 
but he'd moved on to India by the time 
they came, and I might just as well have 
given him chipped beef—you could feed 
that man sawdust, and he'd never know 
the difference. It was annoying, after 


planning so much on a dinner for him. 

By the end of that course, my cold was 
getting worse so fast that the room 
seemed about ninety, and I forgot to look 
whether America stacked the plates or not. 
I did come to, though, when she brought 
in the salad. I’d told her just how to make 
it, but I hadn’t stood right over her while 
she was doing it. To my horror, I saw 
that she hadn’t taken the tinfoil off the 
cheese, just sliced right down through it. 
Doctor Biincourt’s piece was a corner, and 
almost completely covered with tinfoil. 

I was so mortified I didn't know what 
to do. Mother had always told me that 
nothing was worse manners than to apolo- 

ize for anything on your table—but then 
other had never served tinfoil! I felt 
that really required some explanation. 

I looked nervously (Cont'd on page 112) 


^I Havent Time!” 


“That’s the poorest excuse in the world,” 


says Herbert J. Tily, a leading mer- 


chant of Philadelphia, who in his spare hours has made himself a 
well-known musician, an expert accountant, a linguist, 
and a scholar in many subjects — How he has 
managed to live several lives in one 


By William S. Dutton l 


O YOU know the commonest 
excuse in the world? 
It's that old alibi: ^I haven't 
time!” 
We all use it, more or less, to 
excuse ourselves for work we haven't done, 


degree conferred by Villa Nova; he is a 
wonderful organist, a composer, the head 
of a noted chorus which he organized, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Music League, 
president of the Musical Art Club of 
Philadelphia; and thrice he has directed 


speaker and writer in French; in fact, a 
student of all phases of life! 

And what was most remarkable to me, 
when I talked with Mr. Tily the other 
day, was his assurance that he had not 
given up the usual amusements of men, or 


or that we haven’t done 
well. We cannot find the 
time to answer that letter 
we have been putting off for 
weeks. There is a book we 
want to read, or a friend we 
want to visit, or some job 
around the house that we 
have postponed until we 
" have time for it." 

But Lam going to tell vou 
about a man who realized 
from the beginning that he 
had all the time there was— 
even before daylight saving 
was invented. He budgeted 
his time from the moment 
he began as a humble cash 
boy in one of the largest 
department stores in the 
country to the day when he 
was made the manager of 
that same store. And he was 
made manager largely be- 
cause he had invested his 
time so wisely and so well. 

The man I am going to 
tell you about—-Herbert J. 
"ilv, of Philadelphia—has 
used life instead of letting 
life use him. You will 
understand better what I 
mean when I say that Mr. 
Vily has made a success of 
two careers as unlike as the 
moon and the sun; though 
to the career which he loved 
best he has devoted only 
the minutesofhis spare time! 

Literally, he has taken 
his scattered ‘leisure min- 
utes,” and created a second, 
distinct life out of them. 
And, at that, Mr. Tily has 
had fewer spare moments 
than most of us have had! 


A Man Such as This Makes Most 
of Us Feel Like Loafers 


OW and then you meet a man who makes you thorough- 

ly.ashamed of yourself. Beside him, you feel like 

a loafer, because, with equipment abont the same as 
you possess, he sets out and lives a richer, fuller life than vou 
do. While you are grumbling about hard tasks, he is finding 
the pleasure that lies hidden in almost any work; while you are 
wishing for things, he is getting them. And it is all because 
you waste both time and effort, while he wastes neither. 

An old, old saying declares that "time is money.” This is 
short of the real truth, however. Time is more valuable than 
money—for wasted money may be made up again, after the 
lesson of prudence is learned; but wasted time is gone forever. 
Besides, the race for the accumulation of money is often an 
unequal one. Some men have more opportunities than others, 
But vou have as much time as any other man in the world. 
You have all the time there is. 

Mr. Tily, whose story you will read in the accompanying 
article, is a wonderful example of a man who saw the wealth 
that is concealed in leisure hours. He had to make a living, 
so he went into business, and is now an extraordinarily capable 
merchant. He wanted to be a musician, and now he is director 
of an orchestra and also a composers His handwriting was 
poor; he became an expert penman. Figures addled him; but 
he made himself an accountant and "lightning calculator." 
His schooling was interrupted, but he has become a scholar 
in many widely different lines of learning. In short, Mr. 'Tily 
is putting into life, and getting out of it. just about all that it 
has in store for him. 

“I wish I had time to study. .. . I wish I had time to 
travel... . I wish I had time to love Nature. .. . I wish 
I had time to learn French. .. . E wish E had time to see my 
friends. .. 2" How often have we said such things to our- 
selves, and then done nothing about it, taking shelter behind 
the feeble excuse, “I haven't time." 

It’s because we use that excuse too much that we feel 
ashamed when we read about a man like Mr. Tily. 

Tue Eprror. 


his home life, in order to 
accomplish what he has! 
He did it entirely. during 
minutes which most of us 
are likely to waste! 

" Specifically, just what 
minutes?" I asked him. 

"Well, for example," he 
smiled, “I studied a dozen 
or more things during time 
spent in riding on trolley 
cars going to and from work. 
I acquired stenography in 
this manner in three months. 
Of course, first of all I had 
learned to concentrate on 
what I was doing, so that I 
made all the time I put in 
on a subject count. 

“But, even with that,” 
he added, “I did nothing 
wonderful when vou stop to 
consider the time I spent on 
trolley cars. It took me 
thirty minutes to go to 
work, and thirty minutes to 
return home. That made 
one hour a day. Figuring 
six working days in a week, 
and three hundred in a vear, 
I had three hundred hours 
annually, or about an en- 
tire month of eight-hour 
working days in which to 
study on trolley cars alone. 


ESIDES this time, I 

had my lunch hours, my 
evenings, the minutes most 
all of us waste trying to go to 
sleep after we get into bed; 
and the incalculable amount 
of time all of us spend daily 
in talking with other people. 
Why, there is a whole edu- 
cation to be gained from 


Necessity, coupled with circumstances, 
made Mr. Tily a business man. His great 
ambition was to be a musician. l'o-d; iv 
he is distinguished as both. In business 
he is vice president and general manager 
of the big Strawbridge and Clothier store, 
in Philadelphia, directing four thousand 
employees; president of the National 
Retail Drvgoods Association, and one of 
the best known experts on modern retail- 
ing practices in America. 

In music he is a doctor of music, a 
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Philadelphia’s annual Music Week activ- 
ities. 

In addition, during his other spare time, 
he has versed himself in a dozen subjects, 
including astronomy, philosophy, art, and 
literature. He is a member of Franklin 
Institute, one of the most renowned 
scientific bodies in the world. He is a 
stenographer, an expert in accounting 
and finances, a. "lightning calculator" of 
figures, a fine penman, a student of 
French history and politics, a fluent 


that one source—the people we meet 
every day!” 

“But suppose, for argument,” I said, 
“that some of our daily conversational 
time is taken up talking with the Polish 
janitor who has never read a book in his 
life.” 

“Let him tell you of Poland, a mar- 
velously interesting country,’ "replied Mr. 
Tily. “First thing you know, you'll see a 
book dealing with Poland and buy it. 
Next, you'll be asking the janitor about 
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Polish words and be straight on the wa 
to becoming a real student of Polis 
affairs. 

* At one of the clubs to which I belong 
is an oyster opener who is a Lithuanian. 
I learn something from him almost every 
time I step up to his bar for oysters. I 
no longer have to pump him for informa- 
tion. At first I did; now, between my 
visits he searches his 
knowledge for inter- 
esting bits to pass on 
to me." 


R. TILY wasborn 

at Farnham, in 
Surrey, England, fifty- 
nine years ago. When 
he was two, his par- 
ents emigrated to 
America, settling first 
at Syracuse, New 
York, and then per- 
manently in Phila- 
delphia. 

rom what he told 
me he must have had 
a wonderful mother. 
A woman who could 
stand face to face 
with defeat and refuse 
to concede it was de- 
feat; who could live 
through years of dis- 
couragement and dis- 
appointment and 
watch dreams fade 
one by one, but still 
find reason to “carry 
on.” She, too, in a 
measure, had learned 
the secret of living. 
Until her death she 
was the boy’s closest 
chum and teacher. 

“ My earliest recol- 
lections," Mr. Tily 
related, when I ques- 
tioned him about his 
boyhood, “are of talks 
I overheard at home 
on business. Grand- 
father, on my father’s 
side, was a merchant 
in Farnham, which is 
about forty miles 
south of London. His 
father had been a 
merchant before him. 
In the usual course of 
things my father 
would have succeeded 
to the family business. 

“ But for some rea- 
son he didn't ‘take’ 
to business. Some- 
thing about it kept 
eluding him. He was an able man and he 
worked hard and earnestly; but he didn’t 
have the knack, you might say, of con- 
ducting a business profitably for himself. 

“Grandfather advised him to try anew 
in America—he couldn't conceive of any- 
body short of a dunce failing in business 
in America. He even advanced Father a 
portion of his inheritance to serve as 
capital for his new venture. Syracuse was 
selected, because Father had an uncle 
already established in business there. 
Yet in Syracuse, as in Farnham, Father 
continued to be a failure as a business man. 

“I began to think of business as a 


mystery, as a sort of huge Wonderland 
puzzle, to which there was some hidden, 
secret solution. I was almost afraid of 
business, seeing how it conquered Father’s 
best effort; and Mother, I believe, feared 
it as well. She didn’t want me to become 
a business man. 

“She had been reared to know and love 
the finer things in life, to believe implicitly 


Herbert J. Tily, merchant, musician, and student, is one of the best 
known men in Philadelphia. Mr. Tily is Vice President and General Mana- 
ger of the big Strawbridge and Clothier store, and President of the Phila- 
delphia Music League. Although he has had to make his own living since 
he was fourteen, he has found time to make himself a remarkably accom- 
plished man. Mr. Tily is fifty-nine years old. The ffmily group in which 
he is shown here includes two daughters, a sister-in-law of one daugh- 
ter, and two grandchildren, Herbert J. Tily 2d and Harry C. Tily 3d 


in the good of God. Hers was a nature to 
find interest in everything that exists. 
Furthermore, she had that innate faculty 
of inspiring interest in others which goes 
to make a great teacher. You will com- 
prehend her better when I tell you of how 
she aroused my first spark of curiosity and 
wonder as to the different languages 
spoken in the world. 

“I was about six or seven years old, 
and had broken my leg. Mother sat by 
my bedside hours at a time, reading to me 
and telling me stories, to keep me amused. 
One day she read a story of the country 
rat that wandered off to the city and there 
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met a city rat, and together the two had 
some wonderful adventures. Midway in 
the story, when I was all ears to it, Mother 
paused. 

*** Do you know, son,’ she asked, ‘that 
this story I am reading is written in 
French? I'm translating it into English 
so you will be able to understand it.’ 

"Of course I immediately was fasci- 
nated. Mother held 
up the page and I 
gazed on the strange 
words in awe. 

""The French rat 
is just like our rat,’ 
she went on, ‘and a 
French boy is just 
such a boy as you. 
But when he speaks 
of a rat he makes a 
sound different from 
the one you make. 
He gives the animal 
another name.’ 

* As she read on I 
was constantly inter- 
rupting: ‘Mother, 
how does the French 
boy say house? ... 
How does the French 
boy say city?’ It 
didn’t occur to me for 
a moment that I was 
getting my first lesson 
in French. As I saw 
it, I was merely add- 
ing names to names I 
already knew. 


"Y TAVE you ever 

H considered," 
interjected Mr. Tily, 
“that that is all the 
learning of a foreign 
language amounts to 
—the adding of one 
or two new names to 
names already known? 
The house, for in- 
stance, is also a dwell- 
ing and a residence 
and a building; and it 
may be a cottage, or a 
bungalow, or a man- 
sion, and, in the 
French, ‘maison; in 
the German, ‘haus,’ 
and so on. 

* Later on, Mother 
also gave me the 
first insight into the 
value of time; or, to 
put it in another way, 
she made me see the 
huge loss which I 
incurred by wasting 
time. Once anybody 
learns to regard time as Mother taught me 
to regard it, he will be much more sparing 
in the amount of it he wastes. But it 
takes effort to get the proper viewpoint. 

* We had one of the old-fashioned foot- 
pedal organs at home and, when about 
twelve, I was put to the task of learning 
to play it. I hated that old organ as 
heartily as any boy ever hated anything. 
One balmy spring afternoon I was espe- 
cially rebellious against music and all who 
had to do with it. My lesson was an utter 
failure. My teacher was in despair. 
Mother then appealed to me. 

*** You're only (Continued on page 97) 


Two Years In The Open Spaces 
Drove Me Back To ‘Town 


I went to the country looking for peace, quiet, and a chance to work; I returned 
with the same idea in mind — Whenever I have tried to divide my 
allegiance between my job and the lawn mower, the 
lawn mower has always won the decision 


UBURBAN life is a form of exist- 

ence in which a man keeps his 

home so far from his office that he 

becomes too worn out going to 

and from it to be of any use at 
either end. 

It is a phase of living that keeps him 
too occupied at his office with thoughts 
of his garden, lawn, and screens to do 
justice to his accumulated mail; and too 
occupied at home by thoughts of accumu- 
lated mail to do justice to his garden, 
lawn, and screens. 

He is always, as it were, torn between 
the lawn mower and the deep blue office 
routine. 

My experience is that a suburbanite is 
seldom better than fifty per cent efficient 
around his home, and rarely better than 
forty per cent efficient around his office. 
The missing ten per cent is lost in trans- 
portation, On some railroad lines. the 
loss is even greater. 

It is almost impossible for a man to 
dictate an important letter to his stenog- 
rapher dealing with new rates per gross 
on Series D-34 glass door knobs, when his 
chief concern is his early June squash. 

He can't be ex- 
pected to come to a 
snappy decision in 
the matter of the 
new salesmanship 
drive if he has upper- 
most in his mind a 
fear that, Mrs. Hod- 
kins’s dag may be 
digging up his straw- 
berry bed again. And 
by the same token, 
it is out of the ques- 
tion for him to throw 
himself whole-heart- 
edly into the business 
of transplanting the 
lettuce plants, when 
he knows very well 
that matter of the 
Waddingham and 
Blatz contract should 
be disposed of at 
once. 

I have tried life in 
the country for two 
years, and have un- 
conditionally surren- 
dered. In April, 1923, 
I became a resident 
of a quiet little sub- 
urb far from the so- 
called madding 
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By H. I. Phillips 


throngs. In April of the present year T 
moved back to the heart of New York 
City, where I do not have to divide alle- 
giance between my work and my cucum- 
bers; where all the little jobs about the 
house are done by a janitor, and where 
full responsibility for whatever boxwood 
hedges, dwarf evergreens, velvet lawns, 
and the long-horned rose-bower I en- 
counter is borne by the City Park 
Department. 

I love the trees and the bushes and the 
flowers as much as the average man, but 
I do not care for them as dependents. 

Now when I feel the urge to enjoy the 
beauties of a tree, I step across the street 
to a park which has more specimens than 
ever I could raise. If I am moved by the 
idea that a sight of a feld of waving 
daffodils would be good for my soul, I can 
go to the Botanical Gardens and get a 
proper eveful, with no sense of responsi- 
bility. If I would gaze upon a de luxe 


lawn and hear the hum of a lawn mower, 
I merely have to walk a few blocks to the 
grounds about Grant's Tomb. 

And as for birds, it is a fact little 
appreciated outside of New York that 
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The author's impression of a first night with a furnace 


there are spots about Manhattan Island 
where there are as many birds as you are 
likely to see in the suburbs So I have 
nearly everything I had in the country 
except the inconveniences. 


HAVEN'T had to decide a time-table 

in several months, and it is so long now 
since 1 have had my face scarred by a 
fellow commuter dashing down the aisle of 
the crowded train with a rosebush under 
one arm and a scythe under the other, 
that I am getting to look natural again. 

Of course I know very well my verdict 
is something of a minority one. Millions 
of men in the United States live in the 
country and work in the citv, and insist 
they like it. As a general thing, such a 
man will insist with emphasis, ‘‘ Believe 
me, I wouldn’t live in the city again if you 
gave me the place!" Yet I am fairly cer- 
tain that some of them sneak back at the 
first opportunity. 

I have a friend who bought a place in 
the country about eighteen months ago. 
He picked a home in a very isolated sec- 
tion, miles from the city, and professed 
to be quite mad about it. 

“Well, you poor 
nut!” he said to me, 
when he heard I had 
moved back to the 
city. " [here's some- 
thing wrong with you, 
that's all I can say." 

"You like it out 
where you are, I 
suppose?” I remarked 
a little sarcastically. 

“Like it!” he ex- 
claimed. “I can't get 
back to it at night 
too soon to suit me. 
I wouldn't live in the 
city again on a bet." 

Seven weeks later 
I got word from him 
that he had taken a 
little apartment “‘in 
the Eighties.” 

“Oh, well,” he ex- 
plained, “we got sort 
of tired of it out there, 
and one thing and 
another.” 

On the other hand, 
I know any number 
of New Yorkers who 
have lived in the 
country for years 
without weakening. 
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Two Years in the Open Spaces Drove Me Back to Town, by H. I. PuirriPs 


In fact, it is a little surprising how many 
men in the newspaper profession, in jobs 
one would suppose would require them to 
be in touch with the pulse of the city at 
all times, live an hour or more out of New 
York. When I got my first job on a New 
York newspaper I was amazed when I 
learned the city editorof this big metropol- 
itan newspaper—a job that required an 
intimate knowledge of every inch of the 
city—lived in a little out- 
of-the-way village in New 
Jersey and operated a small 
farm. It took him an hour 
and ten minutes to get 
from his home to the office. 
For a number of years he 
had used a horse and car- 
riage to drive from his 
place to the village railroad 
station. He knew his New 


“What you need," I would say to my- 
self, “is birds. You need trees and 
flowers, and bees and sheep and lowing 
herds.” 

I wasn’t any too sure about the bees, 
and I craved the sheep and lowing herds 
only in a vague way; bs the need of the 
birds and trees and flowers began to feel 
very gnawing. Especially the birds. 

It is amazing how completely this sort 
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York, as every city editor 
must; but he had no use for 
it when off the job. And 
he hasn't to this day. 

I knew a writer whose 
specialty was intimate stuff 
about agdad on the Sub- 
way, whose stories bristled 
with close-ups of cabaret 
life, but who lived in such: 
peculiar isolation that to 
reach the city he had to take 
a taxicab or walk a mile 
and a quarter down a hill, 
ride three miles on a 
trolley car to a ferry, take 
a ferry to Manhattan, and 
then go by subway to his 
office every day. He always 
said he liked it. 

There is a printer on the 
New York “Sun” who comes 
sixty-two miles to work 
every day and has done so 
dor twenty-five years. By 
this time he has grown to 
believe that he likes it! 


HERE is a more or less 
general theory held by 
people who live in the city 
that they would be greatly 
benefited if they lived in 
the country. The longing 
for “a little place away 
from everything" is fairly 
widespread. here is a 
belief that life in the open 
spaces freshens body and 
mind, that the influence of - 
vegetation, bird life and 
live stock is highly benefi- 
cial. I held it for a long 
time. Whenever I felt lazy 
and ambitionless I would . 
chalk it up against living in the city. 
“If I had a place out in the country,” 
I would say, “where everything is quiet 
and beautiful, it would be different. A 
man can't be at his best with subways 
roaring all about him, with bandits shoot- 
ing to right and left of him, with fire 
engines and ambulance sirens whining 
in one ear and out the other, and with the 
steel riveters drilling away on the new 
skyscraper next door. It can’t be done.” 
Whenever I sat down at my typewriter 
to do some work and immediately fell 
into a nice, comfortable sleep, I would 
blame it on the air in the subway or the 
carbon monoxide from the busses. 
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. Saturdays only. 
. Except Saturdays and Oct. 11, Nov. 10, and Dec. 18. 
. Saturdays and Jan. 12, May 30, July 4 and Sept 8. 
. Stops only on signal. 


. Runs only during the influenza epidemics, bull markets, 
and periods of great public excitement. 


. Express to Hollyhock Manor. 

. Express to Mugwump Junction. 
j. Accepts only minors with protruding ears. 
. This train limited to adults with halitosis. 


. " Gossips’ Accommodation." Stops only for female sub- 
urbanites. Special form of scandal required. 


. Runs only in years of Presidential elections and total 
eclipses of sun. 


. Except Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Jan. 11, August 9, 
October 3, and night before Christmas. 


. When, as, and if. 
. Has smoking car except on Feb. 9 and November 19. 
. Discontinued until further notice. 
. Runs only during total eclipse. 


of notion can take hold of a man. It 
finally got so with me that whenever an 
idea for an article or story would fail to 
pop up the minute I paged it, I would 
attribute it to a lack of birds. “Now, if 
I could only hear a couple of Baltimore 
orioles or scarlet tanagers, everything 
would be hunky-dory," I would think. 
“Even a catbird or sparrow would help 
some. The trouble with me is that I am 
suffering from a bird shortage." 
Sometimes, to be sure, I would feel 
the need of trees, and then again it would 
be flowers. If I had all three, I thought 
that my friends would have to call out 
the state militia to keep me from work- 
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ing myself into a physical and mental col- 
apse. 

Whenever I passed flower marts or 
seed stores this complex would become 
very overpowering. It so happened the 
streets in down-town New York, through 
which I had to pass daily, had scores of 
these seed emporiums. Bulbs, bushes, 
seeds, lawn mowers, spades, hoes, wheel- 
barrows, rakes and garden hose stared at 
me from all sides. I used to 
envy men coming from 
these shops, their arms full 
of packages, and a look of 
hap iness on their faces. 

Prete soft,” I used to 
think. “The *ve got country 
places and Lown and gar- 
dens. They never know 
what it is to feel fagged and 
lazy and all in!” 


GRASS intrigued me with 
a strong fascination. In 
the spring, several of these 
stores always make a win- 
dow display of various 
kinds, of growing grass. 
They show a dozen different 
varieties with proper labels, 
and it was then for the first 
time I realized to what ends 
the fine art of grass culture 
had gone. I found you 
could buy grass seed just 
as you would buy ribbon: 
you merely looked at the 
samples, picked out the 
color tone and texture you 
liked, and then said, “PI 
take a yard of that kind." 

In any one window I 
could find dark green grass, 
pea green grass, medium 
green grass, and a dozen 
intermediate shades. Also 
fine, delicate grass, thick, 
coarse grass, Scotch-tweed 
grass, heavy winter-woolen 
grass, and a kind of home- 
ine grass thick with clover. 

here was grass for sunny 
lawns, grass for shady lawns, 
and grass for half-and-half 
lawns. 

I think these grass exhib- 
its in the spring of 1923 
got me. It was only a step 
from the grass exhibits to 
the rural real estate adver- 
tisements. Then the usual 
feverish spins through the 
suburbs, and the ultimate 
selection of the Home in 
the Country. 

Well, the first year was 
all right. The birds and flowers and trees 
lived up to the real estate agent’s guaran- 
tee. The air was all that he promised. I 
plunged into country life with an enthu- 
siasm that almost amounted to intoxica- 
tion. Trying out the different kinds of 
grass seeds, experimenting with the rose 
bushes, trying to keep life in a Japanese 
maple through the dry spell, and listening 
to the birdies calling to their affinities 
gave me a real bona hde kick. In fact, at 
the end of eight months I yearned for 
larger lawns to conquer, and bought a 
larger place. 

Then, after a time, it dawned upon me 
that, while I was (Continued on page 92) 
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The romance of a modern Sir Galahad 


By Margaret Cameron 
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The Story s so Fa 


IGGY” BRAZENOSE—christened Percival Galahad—was always succoring someone in 

distress. But when, after his graduation, he went into the office of his father's factory to 
learn the business, the elder Brazenose issued an ultimatum: “No more newspaper headlines, 
or out you go!" And that very same day Piggy ran into a strange young chap who begged him 
to deliver a message to a strange girl, due shortly at the Grand Central Station! Of course, 
being Piggy, he agreed. ‘The girl turned out to be Roberta Scott, daughter of his father’s bitterest 
business rival—but she was in trouble, and Piggy simply had to see her through. She told Piggy 
everything. She had quarreled with her father, and had been earning her own living in Paris. 
Then Celia, her younger sister, visiting in Europe, had fallen in love and defied Scott. He had 
taken her home and imprisoned her at Birchwood, his country place, which was guarded by 
servants, barbed wire, and fierce dogs. 

Roberta had written Clifford Nixon, an old suitor, that she would marry him if he would 
help her free Celia. He had come from the West and was to have met her on her arrival, by way 
of Canada, and married her. It was Clif who had sent Piggy with the message that he was called 
away. Piggy took over the case. They saw that a detective was watching them, but they gave 
him the slip. Roberta dressed in widow’s weeds (name, Mrs. Horatio Smith); Piggy dyed his 
hair, put on a chauffeur’s livery, and cal ed himself Peter Brown. They drove in Piggy’s car to 
a place near Birchwood, rented a furnished house, and Piggy sent for Janet, an old family servant. 

Piggy made friends with the Scott chauffeur, and by this means managed to smuggle a mes- 
sage to Celia, written in a cipher the sisters had used in childhood. By night Piggy posted him- 
self at the edge of the Scott place, and whistled over and over the refrain of a popular song. By 
day he and Roberta watched the house from the shelter of the wooded hillside. It was from 
there that they saw a man drive up to the house, and run up the steps. 

“That’s Clif!” Roberta gasped. “Peter, he must be hunting for me!" 

He was—but what. they did not know was that the crisis in Nixon's business which had 
called him home had been precipitated by Scott solely in order that the young man might be 
unable to meet Roberta; and that Scott had sworn to ruin that business if Nixon attempted to 


help Roberta in her plans. 


OWN at Birchwood, Scott also 
had seen Nixon’s approach, 
and had sent his wife and 


daughter up-stairs, on the pre- ~ 


text that Clif was coming to 
discuss important business with him. 
Suspecting all walls, however, even his 
own, of auricular properties, he had no 
fancy for conducting within them what 
might well prove a stormy interview with 
this young man. Therefore he intercepted 
the maid who came to answer the bell, 
sent her back to the kitchen, and opened 
the door himself, grimly confronting | the 
haggard man without. 

“Well, Clif?” 

“Ts Roberta here?” 
to enter, but Scott’s huge bulk filled the 
doorway. 

T That name is never mentioned i in my 
house,” Scott said, scowling. “If you've 
got to use it, we'll step out on the terrace. 
If you've come up here," he added, closing 
the door and leading the way to the outer 
edge of the terrace, “with any idea of in- 
terfering in a family matter—well, you'd 
better not, that's all!" 

“I haven't. Your affairs are none of 
my business. I’ve come to find Roberta. 
Ww hat have you done with her?" 

“Not a thing, Clif. I haven't seen her. 
Have you?" 

"No. She's disappeared." 

Her father chuckled. “Called your 
bluff, did she? Thought you said you 
were going to marry her?" 

“I was—and am, when I find her. 
That’s what she came over for—to marry 
me." 
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Nixon moved as if. 


* H'mph! That isn't the story she told 
when she got here. She said she'd come 
to get some client, named Mrs. Miles, and 
was going to sail again with this woman 
to-day." 

"What? Then you have seen her? 

"Not I!" Scott repeated the detec- 
tive's report, ending with Roberta's dis- 
appearance at the Pennsylvania Station. 
“So, af you do find her, let me know, will 
you?" he continued. “If she hasn't 
sailed to-day, I want to know where she is, 
and what she's up to. Have you any idea 
who the man was who met her at the 
Grand Central?" 

“Yes.” Nixon was frowning perplex- 
edly. “At least—no, I don't know sho 
he is, but I sent him with 
a message for her. I was 
to meet her myself and 
we were to be married at 
once. At the last mo- 
ment my secretary called NN 
me on long distance and 
told me a directors’ meet- 
ing had been called— 
but I needn't explain 
that to you.” He shot 
an irate glance at Scott. 
"[ had to hustle to 
catch a train, and I also 
had to get word to 
Roberta. l was afraid a 
messenger boy wouldn't 
find her; but at the ferry 
I saw a good-looking 
voung chap—tall, brown 
hair, gray eves, well- = 
dressed—gentleman—”’ 


Scott nodded. “That’s the man. Ever 
see him before?” 

“Never. But I explained enough of the 
situation and described Roberta, without 
using any names, not even my own. He 
promised to find her, and to tell her to let 
me know where she was, and that I'd be 
back in two or three days. This is the first 
assurance I've had that anybody met her. 
I got back Wednesday, expecting to find 
a note from her, but there wasn't a word. 
I've been to every hotel in New York, and 
she isn't there. None of her friends knew 
that she was in town. ` I've telephoned to 
a dozen or more of them. Now, where is 
she?" 

“Give it up, 


EACH recognized that the other seemed 
to be telling the truth, yet both were 
suspicious. Nixon, guiltily conscious that 
a permitted business to supersede 
love at a critical moment, suspected that 
Roberta had revenged herself for his neg- 
lect by setting out upon the expedition of 
succor against which he had warned her. In 
this case, Scott would inevitably connect 
him with the attempt, which brought him 
back to business considerations again, and 
to consequences not to be contemplated. 
Scott, equally in the dark as to what had 
become of Roberta, doubted 
that a person capable of such 
filial apostasy as hers would 
keep faith with anyone. But 
he was fully cognizant of her 
powers of attraction and 
cajolery, as well as of Nixon’s 
long courtship, and he was 
by no means certain that 
this move was not part of a 
shrewd plan to get into com- 
munication with Celia. 
[herefore they eyed each 
other. warily— and five 
hundred yards away, the 
object of their discussion, 


" said Scott. 


Climbing was slow, owing 
to Piggy's burdens; in one 
hand he carried the demi- 
john of gasolene, and the 
other firmly gripped the box 
on his shoulder. Roberta had 
Janet's cloak and the torch 
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watching through the glass, whis- 
pered to Piggy, “Oh, I wish we 
had something to help us hear 
them, too!" 

“What I don't understand,” 
Nixon went on, frowning, “is the 
talk about a client in Washing- 
ton, and sailing to-day. Why, 
she couldn’t have had any such 

lan! She was to marry me Monday! 
Iw afraid something might have hap- 
pened to her—some accident—but none 
of the. hospitals know anything about 
her. I've done everything I could think 
of—except advertise.” 

“Well, for heaven's sake don't do that!” 

“Im going to find her." The young 
man’s tone was dogged. 

“All right, find her. Marry her, if you 
want to, the more fool you! But you see 
to it that my name, and she still bears my 
name, doesn't get into print in this busi- 
ness. Understand?" Nixon nodded, 
flushing as he recognized his master's 
voice; and Scott turned suddenly suave: 

“Sorry I can't invite you in, Clif, but 
Celia’s in pretty bad shape. Let me know 
if you find Roberta, will you? I'll do the 
same by you.” 

"Will you?” Nixon regarded him 
searchingly, and Scott laughed. 

* Sure I will! You'll wish I hadn't, if 
vou marry her, but that's your funeral. 
All I want is to make sure that she lets me 
and mine alone.” 


IXON immediately departed, and Scott 

stood for a long time on the terrace, 
deep in thought. The affair was baffling, 
like Roberta herself; therefore, irritating. 
And various imperative business appoint- 
ments, notably a conference with Braze- 
nose, demanded his presence in New York 
early Monday morning. 

Frowning heavily, he went in to resume 
his attack upon Celia, whose forces had 
been visibly diminished by his repeated 
assurance that Roberta had come and 
gone, making no attempt either to see 
or to communicate with her. 
He had given his word that no 
letter had been confiscated. 
He summoned the 
rebel to the liv- 
ing-room, and de- 
manded: 

“Are you going 
to come to your 
senses before I go?” 

Celia was silent. 

"Answer when 
I speak to you! 
Will you apolo- 
gize, and promise 
to do as you're 
told?” ~ 

“I don’t—I— f 
no, ] won't." But 
he saw that she » 
wavered, and char- 
acteristically of- r ` 
fered her a bribe. 

“Do it before I 

go, and you can 

come home next week. Theatres, dances, 
plenty of friends—as long as you behave 
yourself.” 

* Will—will you let me go to college?” 
she faltered, reviving an old and forbid- 
den ambition. Scott disapproved of ad- 
vanced education for females, as Roberta 
could testify. This had been a part of 


r’ 


her quarrel with her father. 

“I will not. I can’t trust 
you out of my sight. But 
you can do some studying 
at home and have all the 
amusement that’s good for 
you. Well?” 

"No! You're trying to 
buy me. You have no right 
to treat me this way.” 

“Haven’t I! What I ought 
to do is to take you over my 
knee and spank you, instead 
of offering you everything a 
normal girl could want. But 
you're not normal, and TIl 
keep you right here until you 
-or somewhere else, if 
necessarv, as I told vou the 
other day.” 

She shrank at that, and he 
pursued his advantage: "You 
can end it any 
time you like. It's 
up to you. Say the 
word now and I'll 
arrange to have 


are 
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this house closed next week. 
over." 

Drooping and disheartened, Celia stood 
beside the big library table fingering a 
parcel of technical books that Scott had 
left at Birchwood during the summer, and 
now needed in New York. One of the 
servants had wrapped them for him. 


PER 
a SR 


Think it 


Leaping upward, Nixon caught the 
limb of a tree to swing himself out of 
reach, and found the territory disputed 
by a cat claiming squatter’s rights 


She might as well give up. Until that 
* morning she had hoped for some word or 
sign from her sister, but evidently her 
father was right. Roberta had sailed 
without seeing her; Pierre had forgotten 
her. Deserted, helpless in the bands of a 
ruthless dictator, what was the use? She 
was beaten. 
Preoccupied with her attempt to find 
suitable phrases of submission, she pulled 
the parcel of books nearer, and her atten- 
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tion was caught by a penciled line of hiero- 
glyphics. Celia's teachers said that, had 
she been a man, she would have been a 
mathematical genius, and she puzzled over 
this problem for a moment." x + >+=>” 
It looked mathematical—but wasn't. 
“The unknown quantity, plus, is greater 
than, plus, equals— " sheer nonsense. 

Wearily she pushed the books away and 
looked up, prepared to humble herself and 
give her parole. But, after all, she was 
Scott's own daughter, and his first rasping 
words called forth every impulse of an- 
tagonism and obstinacy with which his 
blood had endued her. A 

“Well? Ready to apologize?” 

She gave him a glance from the corner 
of her eye, saw his overbearing attitude, 
and quite unexpectedly to herself replied, 
LII No. ” 

* You're not?” He came close, flushed, 
lowering, and she cringed a little, thinking 
for a moment that he was going to strike 
her. “What do you expect to gain by this 
obstinacy?” 

“Nothing. I won't apologize, that’s all." 

Perceiving that no physical violence 
threatened, she faced him with a dogged 
defiance very different from | Roberta's 
fire in a similar situation. But he recog- 
nized for the second time that in his off- 
spring he had met flesh of his flesh, bone 
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of his bone, and something of his own 
stubborn spirit. 

“Go to your room,” he snapped. “Stay 
there until I’ve gone. I don't want to see 
you again." 


HORTLY thereafter, the couple on the 
2 hillside saw Cody carry out Scott's bag 
and his own, and stow them, with the par- 
cel of books, in the waiting car. A few 
minutes later G. A. was driven away, only 
his wife appearing to wave adieux from 
the terrace, from which they inferred that 
Celia was still holding her own, and re- 
joiced greatly. 

"Now we can get down to business. 
This leaves the gardener the only man on 
the place, and the coast's as clear as it 
ever will be," Piggy announced blithely, 
never dreaming that Mr. Clifford Nixon, 
convinced that Roberta must be some- 
where in the neighborhood, had taken up 
his temporary abode at the Jaffrey Inn, 
and was already making carefully veiled 
inquiries in the pursuance of his quest. 

Again that night Piggy whistled his 
merry roundelay from Lookout Hill, and 
again Roberta was waiting for him when 
he burst into the house. 

"She's got it!" he shouted jubilantly. 
“She answered!” 

"Oh, Peter!" Roberta thrust both her 


hands into his and he held them a moment, 
looking down into her eager face, while 
hot shivers surged over him and his heart 
raced faster than ever. “Tell me! How?" 

“I whistled—same old tune. And I 
saw a flash in the corner window." 

“Which corner?" 

“The one nearest our hill." 

“That’s Mother's room.” 

“Well, maybe Celia has it now. Any- 
way. I flashed twice and she flashed twice, 
so Í knew. She found the note!" 

In which he was mistaken. 

Celia had not found the note. Mrs. 
Scott had opened the parcel containing it, 
and discovering the scrap of paper on the 
floor, had dropped it into a waste basket 
without looking at it. The next morning 
the contents of the basket had been 
burned, and Celia's subsequent response 
to Piggy's signal had been the result of 
pure logic. 

She had spent the first hour or two after 
her father's departure sitting beside a 
window in her mother's bedroom, an 
apartment she had been compelled to 
share since her incarceration. Staring re- 
sentfully at the timbered slope opposite, 
she reasoned that, even if life could not 
be happy, it might, under different con- 
ditions, be less monotonous. _ If only her 
father had not made it so difficult to sur- 
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render. . . . Still, she would have to do it 
sooner or later; it might as well be now. 
Perhaps a letter— 

But when, having found in her drawer 
the stub of a pencil and some paper, she 
sat down to draft her apology, the words 
would not come. For a long time she 
traced meaningless arabesques, and at 
length her mind drifted to that curious, 
quasi-mathematical penciling on the 
wrapping paper. Idly reproducing it, 
she wondered what it could mean. 
“x+>+—= >"? [t reminded her of some- 
thing . . . the notes she and Roberta— 


BERTA! Could it be? Trembling, 
she stared at the characters, trying to 
recall the all-but-forgotten cipher code. + 
stood for**e." x —xwas “th.” ——that was 
the sign separating the words. Then came 
2 again. H ... 6... rl! “Here. R.” Ro- 
berta! Roberta had come! In a trice the 
devastated universe was miraculously re- 
stored. Life stood reconstructed. God 
was still in his heaven and all was right 
with the world. Thus do extremes, col- 
liding, blend and merge into one glory—at 
seventeen. 
She sat bemused; smiling out at the 
friendly hill. Roberta had not deserted 


By the rays of a single candle he skillfully 
bandaged the sprained and badly swollen ankle 


her. How could they 
meet? How had she con- 
trived to write that message 
on the wrapping paper? 
How long had 4 beara the 
house? Had she made 
other attempts? 

"hen came a click in her 
brain. The whistle! The 
whistle from the hill, that 
for four nights past had 
vexed her with its diabolic 
reiteration and suggestion: 


You'll be sorry by and by 
You ever had a daughter. 


Celia laughed aloud, and then looked 
hurriedly around to assure herself that 
she had not been overheard. How stupid 
she had been! Now she must let Roberta 
know that she understood—but how? 
While Mrs. Scott took her afternoon nap, 
Celia rummaged until she found an elec- 
tric torch, which she smuggled up-stairs 
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and hid under the mattress ọn her side of 
the wide bed. 

That night she lay awake, tense and 
quivering, through what seemed intermi- 
nable hours, but at last it came. “‘Poco, 
Poco, keep thine eye. . . ." Slowly, 
stealthily, she crept out of bed and across 
to the window: facing the hill, unfortu- 
nately not the one left open at night. Once 
a board creaked under her foot, and her 
mother’s regular snore stopped. Celia 
crouched, holding her breath until it 
began again. Afraid to risk rolling up 
the shade, she pushed aside the net cur- 
tains and slipped between shade and win- 
dow. The torch clicked slightly as she 
showed her light, and each time again 
when she answered the flashes from the 
hill. 

“Celia?” said a fretful voice. “What 
are you doing?” 

" L-looking out. I couldn’t sleep." She 
ducked under the shade and stood dimly 
silhouetted against it. > 

“| thought I saw a queer light.” 

“It—it’s moonlight. I moved the 
shade. I think I'll put on a bathrobe and 
go down-stairs for a- while." 
She wanted the comfort of that 
answering flash again. 

You'll do nothing of the 
kind. Get straight into bed." 
Celia got into bed, tucking the 
torch back under the mattress. 
“It’s hard enough for me to 
have to stay up here all this 
time because of vour out- 
rageous behavior, without be- 
ing kept awake all night. I 
don't see why you can't be 
like other girls. You have a 
good father and a good home. 
If you'd just promise not to 
be headstrong and silly, he'd 
give you everything you 
wanted—" 


“EVERYTHING he wanted, 

you mean,” Celia inter- 
jected; but her mother went on 
without pause: 

“And the least you can do is 
to show some regard for his 
wishes, and some gratitude. 
If l'd had your opportunities 
when I was a girl, I'd have 
thought I was in heaven. No- 
body could be more generous 
than your father is when you 
please him, and anybody would 
think...” 

On it went and on, until 
Celia, out of long experience, 
feigned a gentle snore, where- 
upon the monologue abruptly 
ceased to flow, and a real snore 
soon attested that Mrs. Scott 
slumbered again, leaving the 
girl (Continued on page 78) 


'This Adventurous Waif 
Became A Texas Cattle King 


The story of Colonel Ike T. Pryor, a runaway orphan who was "adopted" by a 
regiment and went through the Civil War — At the age of nine he had 
a pony killed under him, and later, as a cowboy, he had many 
thrilling experiences on the old Chisholm cattle trail 


N TEXAS, as in Kentucky, colonels 

are more often born than made. 

Certain men grow to the stature, and 

the community by common consent 

gives them the title. Colonel Ike 
T. Pryor, of Zavalla County, Texas, 
belongs to this class. He towers among 
his fellows, a tall, martial figure, the leader 
of every group and association in which 
his lot has been cast. 

Beginning as a cowboy helper, Colonel 
Pryor has become one of the chief ranch- 
men of America. In the days of the old 
Chisholm Trail, he drove thousands of 
cattle frgm the ranges of Texas to the 
markets of the North and West. He has 
been through war, high water, 
and stampede; he has hunted 
buffalo and pacified Indians. 

Before he was thirty-five 

ears old, he had made a 
arge fortune. Then a dis- 
astrous blizzard swooped 
down upon his herd, in 
southern Colorado, and wiped 
him out. Within a few years 
he was on his feet again. 
Now, in his seventies, at an 
age when most men retire to 
enjoy their leisure he is still 
active manager of his great 
ranch, the “77.” 

More than any other one 
man, perhaps, he epitomizes 
the cattle industry of this 
continent. He spans it from 
the picturesque era of open 
ranges, tall grass, wild cattle, 
prairie schooners, and Indian 
fights, to the present indus- 
trialized age of wire-fenced 
ranches, corn-fed cattle, and 
fast cattle trains. 

I met Colonel Pryor in his 
office. It is high up in one of 
the tall new buildings of San 
Antonio; its windows open 
eastward toward the gra 
walls of the Alamo. The of- 
fice is unofficial headquarters 
for cattlemen. Veteran trail 


drivers drop in to swap 
yarns; packers from the North 
to talk stock and prices; 


herders and cowboys to re- 
port conditions and to get 
instructions. The bronzed, 
keen-eyed ranchman is seem- 
ingly the most leisurely man 
in the group. Indeed, the 
casualness of his manner dis- 
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Trail. 


guises the directness with which he rapidly 
dispatches the business in hand. 

“How did you get into the cattle busi- 
ness, Colonel Pryor?" I asked. ‘‘Were 
you born on a ranch?" 

"[ never saw a cowboy until my 
eighteenth year," he answered, smiling. 
“And as for cattle—a lone cow here and 
there, and an occasional ox team were all 
I knew of them. I was born in Tampa, 
Florida. I was an orphan at five years old. 
I was raised by uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
and by General Stanley's Brigade and the 
third Ohio Cavalry, in the Civil War." 

“How was that?" I interrupted. “You 
weren't old enough to be in the Civil War." 
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Colonel Ike T. Pryor, veteran cowboy, trail boss, and ranch- 
man, is a recognized leader in the cattle industry in the - 
United States. In the early days of the industry he drove 
thousands of cattle from Texas north over the Chisholm 
He is seventy-three years old, and still actively di- 
rects the work of his great ranch in Zavalla County, Texas 
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"[ was only nine," answered the 
ranchman, “but I was in it.” 

And then he told this amazing story: 

“T was born in 1852. My father died 
when I was two years old, and my mother 
picked up our belongings, and with me 
and my two elder brothers moved to 
Alabama to be near relatives. 
fifth year she died. 

“We orphaned children were parceled 
out among relatives. I lived in three 
homes in a single year. My third was that 
of an aunt, the mother of six children, who 
had married a widower with six of his own. 

“You can just guess that the new- 
comer in a group of that size had a lot of 
competition,” said Colonel 
Pryor, chuckling; “and there 
were jealousies, squabbles, 
heartbreaks—all childish 
affairs, of course, but mighty 
tragic to a six-year-old. 

“One day Cousin Sally, 
the eldest, a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, called me to her. I 
had been shut out of a game 
by some of the children, and 
I was trying hard to kee 
from crying. ‘Ike,’ she said, 
‘I’ve got a wonderful ginger- 
bread man baking in the oven; 
he’s for you. Come in and 
look at him.’ 

“T was Cousin Sally’s from 
that day. She looked after my 
clothes and mended them; 
she tied up my cuts and 
bruises; she talked to me when 

was lonesome, and com- 
forted me in trouble. She 
was just another mother; and, 
of course, I responded to that 
sort of treatment like a 
starved steer to corn and 


fodder.” 
THIS happy existence was 


too good tolast. Twoyears 
later, a well-to-do uncle 
offered to adopt the boy, and 
took him some miles north to 
his beautiful home in Spring 
Hill, Tennessee. 

“They had to pull me loose 
from Cousin ally," said 
Colonel Pryor, “and I vowed 
I'd come back to her. Some 
months later, word reached 
us that Cousin Sally had 
married and had gone to 
Nashville to live. 


In my 
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“My uncle and foster- 
father was a high-minded 
and very conscientious man, 
and he felt keenly his duty 
with regard to bringing me up 
right. One day, in 1861, he spanked 
me good and plenty about something. At 
once I thought of Cousin Sally. > I had 
heard that the turnpike north out of 
Spring Hill led to Nashville, some forty 
miles away. So I slipped off, skirted a by- 
path to the edge of town, and there took 
to the open road north. 


"FT HE road had few travelers, but they 

all seemed too much in a hurry to give 
any notice to a small boy. By night I 
reached a toll gate nine miles from Spring 
Hill. An old lady was in charge. She in- 
vited me into her cabin, and while I ate 
supper she asked me questions. ‘Don’t you 
know there's a terrible war on, and that 
soldiers are everywhere hereabouts? she 
demanded. I didn't know anything except 
that I wanted to go to Cousin Sally’s. 
‘You might get run over by horses, or 
shot!’ suggested the old lady. But I 
wasn't much scared. I slept on a cot in 
her cabin, and at daybreak ate a bite and 
started on northward. 

“I hadn't gone very far before I ran 
into a battle. The Federal troops from 
Nashville had surprised the Confederate 
garrison at Franklin, and some fierce 
fighting was the result. I lay down in a 
thicket until the battle passed by me, 
then I went on to Nashville. 

"The city was bewildering. Under 
normal conditions it would have over- 
awed a small boy from the country; but 
now, with troops everywhere, with the 
citizens in feverish anxiety, with martial 
law in force, you can’t overdraw’ the 
picture—things were boiling. 

“T timidly asked a soldier if he could 
tell me the way to Cousin Sally’s. ‘Cousin 
Sally? he repeated kindly. ‘And what's 
her street and name, boy? 

“I shook my head. She had been Miss 
Sally Lightfoot; but now she was married 
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A Texas descendant of the Spanish long- 
horns. These cattle, now largely dis- 
placed by the modern beef animal, were 
in the early days the basis of the cattle 
industry, and were driven in thousands 
from Texas to the Northwest along the 
Chisholm Trail. (At top of page) A big 
herd of modern beef cattle in Montana 


and I didn’t know her husband’s name.” 

The child wandered up one street and 
down another, hoping that he might run 
across Cousin Sally. He kept this up for 
days. Finally, he met the proprietor of an 
army canteen, and this enterprising busi- 
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? ness man engaged the 
small boy to sell newspapers 
to the soldiers. 

“He had a portable printing 
press," said Colonel Pryor. “When- 
ever we got into a battle he would 
issue an extra, and within a few hours 
I was out selliag the news to the soldiers. 
I sold magazines too. The soldiers be- 
friended me. The Third Ohio Cavalry of 
the Army of the Cumberland made me its 
mascot. I lived with the soldiers, and 
slept with them. When they moved on, I 
went along too. My clothes wore out, and 
a sergeant gave me a uniform. 

“The soldiers captured a pony, and 
gave him to me. Astride my horse, I felt 
as big as the general. Gradually I worked 
my way up to the front with the advance 
guard, marching south to what turned out 
to be the Battle of Murfreesboro. In the 
forest we met the Confederates at a deep 
cut. They fred, and my horse went down 
under me, shot dead. One of the men 
carried me to the rear in his arms, a 
mighty scared boy, but unhurt. 


"FINIS went on for almost three years. 

| was in many engagements. I saw 
men shot down not five feet from where I 
stood. Somehow, I went through it all like 
a charmed being. Leven made money, for 
everything I sold was income. Living 
with the army, as I did, there was no out- 
go. Finally, I saved a hundred dollars. I 
caught a ground mole, skinned and 
tanned his hide, and made a purse of it. 
Then I slipped my greenbacks inside, and 
put the purse in my pocket. 

* You can guess what happened. The 
moleskin worked out, and one night I 
discovered it was gone. I hunted three 
davs all over a ten-acre field; but I never 
found my treasure. I’ve been broke 
since—lost half a million dollars at one 
whack—but that was nothing compared 
to the loss of my moleskin wallet." 

'The regimental surgeon, Dr. R. Wirth, 
worried a lot about the plight of this boy, 
who was now eleven years old, and who 
had been nearly three years separated 
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from home and fam- " 
ily. He used to send 
young Ike down to 
the provost guard 
every time a new 
bunch of prisoners 
was brought in, to 
see if by chance 
any of the child's 
brothers, uncles, or 
cousins were among 
them. Finally, it 
happened that an 
officer was to be 
sent North on an 
errand. As he would 
pass right through 
Captain Wirth's 
home town, in Ot- 
tawa County, Ohio, 
the doctor wrote a 
letter to his wife, and 
sent little Ike Pryor 
in the officer's care 


to Ohio. 

Life was different | 
in that peaceful ‘ 
town on Lake Erie. 


'There were none of 
the horrors of war, 
but also there was none of the adven- 
turous, thrilling, free-and-easy existence 
to which almost three years with the army 
had accustomed the waif. And soon he 
was homesick—homesick for the camp, 
and the march, and the soldiers, but, 
most of all, homesick for Cousin Sally. 


s I5 GOING to the post office for Mrs. 

Wirth’s mail," he told me, “I had to 
travel along the lake front, and the ships, 
frozen in and tied up at the wharves for 
the winter, suggested a way of escape. I 
selected the largest vessel, made friends 
with the skipper, and told him my story. 
He agreed to take me on his vessel when it 
left in the spring. 

"But in the meanwhile Providence 
was working for me down South. General 
Grant was near Vicksburg, and needed 
forage for his army. He sent a captain to 
Nashville with an order to General Rose- 
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Part of the Pryor herd. Though the ranch covers one hundred thou- 
sand acres, the cattle are never farther than three miles from water 


crans there to furnish facilities to gather 
hay, oats, and corn around Nashville and 
ship the supplies to the Vicksburg front. 
General Rosecrans assigned to this 
captain, wagons, teams, and soldiers with 
which to canvass the rural districts and 
gather in the forage. 

“One of the places at which the forag- 
ing party called was a large farm ten 
miles north of the city. After he had 
loaded his wagons, the captain went to the 
house to give a receipt. As he was turnin 
to go, the lady of the house stoppe 


im. 

** My family lost a child three years ago,’ 
she said. *He is either dead, or somewhere 
with the Union forces. I feel sure he was 
trying to come to me, and I have never 
failed to inquire of every soldier. His 
name was Ike Pryor. 

“The captain asked her if her name was 
Sally. When she said yes, he answered, 


'Tknowthe boy well. 
Many a night I’ve 
taken him to my 
bunk to sleep, and 
he always talked 
about Cousin Sally.* 
The captain gave 
to Cousin Sally the 
Wirths’ address in 
Ohio.” 


"THE aid of high 

government 
officials in Washing- 
ton was invoked, 
and little Ike was 
eventually brought 
to Nashville to Gen- 
eral Rosecrans's 
headquarters. Cous- 
in Sally came for 
him there. Under 
her kindly care he 
spent the next six 
years, attending 
school at a nearby 
academy, moving 
back to Alabama 
when she moved 
there, and growing 
- up into a lank six-footer at the age of 

eighteen years. 

“That year one of my elder brothers 
came back from a trip to Texas,” said 
Colonel Pryor. “He was full of stories of 
the rich country and its opportunities. So 
the following spring, in 1870, I set out for 
Texas, going by boat from New Orleans 
to Galveston. I soon got a plowhand’s 
job on a farm ten miles east of Austin. 

“Right by the side of the field in which 
I plowed ran the cattle trail to the North. 
That circumstance changed my life. Days 
upon days I used to watch the cattle, 
thousands of them in a single day, one old 
steer in the lead, cowboys riding alongside 
the cattle, singing, hallooing to me, having 
a good time. í 

‘I would ask some of the trail hands 
where they were bound for. ‘Up north 
somewheres, Kansas or Colorado, maybe 
Montana or farther away yet, they'd 
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A few members of the Pryor outfit as they look to-day. 
hundred and fifty saddle horses are required in handling the cattle 
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answer. ‘We’ll be months on the trail.’ 

"Months on the trail, and getting 
thirty dollars a month for it! Why, it was 
jut the sort of happy-go-lucky existence 


had had in the army, minus the bullets 


and the bloodshed. 

** People of this generation-can’t realize 
the vastness of those trail operations, for 
we have nothing to-day that compares to 
them. At the heen of the movement, 
one million cattle a year passed up the 
trail from Texas, and the average year’s 
drive totaled at least half a million. That 
half-million cattle moved in herds of 
about twenty-five hundred head each, 
two hundred herds a year. And in ad- 
dition to the cattle were the men and the 
horses. There were twelve men and 
seventy-two saddle horses to a herd—a 
total of twenty-four hundred men and 
more than fourteen thousand horses. 

“It was like an army passing by my 
cotton field, and the more I watched the 
trail drivers the more I wanted to join 
them. But I stuck it out almost a year; 
then I went to the farmer and told him I 
was going to quit. ‘I want to get into the 
cow business,’ I explained. ‘It’s the 
coming business in this country.’ 

** Well, sir, before the week was out I had 
a job with Bill Arnold, of Llano, one of the 
famousold herdsmen of Texas. Hetook me 
onascowpuncher. After I had monkeyed 
around his ranch for a few weeks learning 
the ropes; I went up the trail with him to 
Coffeyville, Kansas, with twenty-five hun- 
dred head of cattle. By the time we 
reached Coffeyville, I kad, partly changed 
my mind about trail-driving. It was no 
picnic. But you bet I liked it! I tied up 
to the cattle business then, and I've been 
mixed up with it ever since. 


“THAT first drive up the trail was a 
memorable experience for me. There 
were twelve of us—the trail boss, who was 
the owner, seven or eight cowboys, 
wranglers to look after the horses, and the 
cook. Each cowboy had six horses, and 
he needed them, for there was hard riding 
every day. The scheme was to use a 
horse half a day, then change to another 
and finish the day with him. Thus each 
horse got half a day of hard service every 
three «boe 

“We started out from Llano and soon 
hit the Chisholm Trail. There were 
several cattle trails from Texas to the 
ranges and markets of the Northern and 
Western states, but this one was the 
oldest and the most used. It got its name 
from John Chisholm, a Cherokee half- 
breed trader, who was one of the early 
cattle drivers. It was Chisholm who 
pioneered this route from Texas to Kansas. 

“The trail was a series of deep ruts, 


paralleling each other about four feet 
apart. These ruts were worn by the 
thousands of hoofs that had passed that 


way. By the side of the trail we would 
come upon the carcasses of cattle, the 
wrecks of wagons, and other reminders. 
Once, coming back from a drive into New 
Mexico, we came upon a dead man by the 
side of the trail. He had been scalped. 

“It took about a week to break the 
cattle in to the routine of traveling. They 
would string along, one old steer in the 
lead—the point, as the forward end of 
the moving herd was called—and the 
rest following in a long procession, six to 
ten cattle abreast. 
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One of Colonel Pryor's enormous pecan trees. In a single year as many 


as 450,000 pounds of pecans have been gathered on the Pryor ranch 


“Cattle vary in disposition and temper- 
ament. Some of them are steady and 
dependable, others flighty and highly 
emotional, and others lazy and careless, 
and just plain cussed. On this drive, the 
same steers always took the lead, and 
close behind them always walked the 
same bunch of sober, steady, industrious 
creatures. They seemed to accept re- 
sponsibility as the more reliable and intel- 
ligent members of the herd, and nobody 
had to prod them into place. Always 
there were a dozen or so lazy steers 
dragging along at the tail end. The rear 
of a herd on the trail is called ‘the drag.’ 

“The cowboys rode beside the cattle, 
two near the lead, one on each side of the 
point; and then, every hundred yards or 
so, two more on opposite sides of the herd. 
Following the cattle came the remuda or 
herd of saddle horses, and behind the 
horses the mess wagon. Driving this way, 
we averaged about fifteen miles a day. 
We reached Coffeyville in a little over six 
weeks. 

“Every night we would pitch camp, 
usuall acu off the trail a bit to find a 
suitable place. As soon as the stars came 
out, we'd point the wagon tongue toward 
the North Star, to make sure of our 
directions in the morning. The night was 


divided into three watches, and we took 
turns keeping the watch. None of us had 
a timepiece, but one of the cowboys 
taught me how to tell time by the position 
of the Great Dipper in the northern sky. 
“Everybody was up at the crack of day. 
We ate a quick breakfast, caught our 
horses—they were hobbled during the 
night—and as the sun was rising we'd 
ride out to relieve the last watch, and 
start the cattle north. We grazed them 
along, moving slowly at first, but by nine 
o'clock the cook would have broken camp, 
and then we'd start driving in earnest. 


*AFTER three hours! steady driving, 

we'd turn off the trail to-a creek or 
river bottom for water. The wagon would 
pass on, the cook would pick a good rest- 
ing place, and get dinner. After dinner, 
back on the trail for three more hours of 
steady driving. Then another period of 
going easy while the cattle grazed. The 
wagon would pass us again. One half the 
cowboys would stay with the herd and 
graze the cattle on up to the wagon, while 
the other half went ahead to strike camp 
and help with the chores. We'd round 
the cattle up close to the wagon for the 
night. It was the duty of the watch to 
ride around them, (Continued on page 64) 
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"Come On In—The Snow is Fine" 


HERESA E. SCHMIDT 
Misa play engineer. She 
"is sent out by the Play- 
'ground and Recreational 
Association of America. 
At present her territory is all of 
New England, and she can tell 
zou more about her forty New 

ngland cities than they know 
about themselves. Her con- 
suming purpose is to keep New 
Englanders playing all the year 
"round. 

In summer, this is compara- 
tively easy, because people like 
to go out of doors in warm 
weather. But when winter covers 
the hills and valleys and fields 
deep with snow, and when the 
lakes and streams are frozen 
over, all but a few of the people 
remain indoors, except when 
they must go out on business. 

Miss Schmidt visits cities at 
the request of local organiza- 
tions, and helps them meet their 
problems in regard to all-year 
sports—especially winter sports. 

When, two years ago, she EN. 
first went to New mass. 
England to carry 
on this work, she 
found many of the 
smaller cities and 
towns, and some 
of the larger ones, 
without adequate 

lay facilities. 

his was in sum- 
mer, and in one 
town she found 
the children play- 
ing in a dammed- 
up stream in a 
rough meadow. 
But she saw great 
possibilities for de- 
veloping that 
meadow, and be- 
gan a quiet cam- 
paign. At first she 
just talked to in- | 
dividuals. Soon 
she had the whole 
town talking. 
Then she called to 
her assistance a 
construction en- 
gineer, and to- 
gether they made a design for a huge 
recreational field. Where there was 
merely a muddy swimming-hole, there is 
now a fine up-to-date pool, with two 
bathhouses and accommodations for a 
thousand people. 

In another city Miss Schmidt found, 
last winter, that many accidents were 
occurring on the toboggan slide. Upon 
examination, she discovered that the 
sleds turned turtle because the propor- 
tions were wrong. She tells the various 
towns she visits where and how to con- 
struct beach houses, skating rinks, tobog- 
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and scattering fun generally. 
izing in winter as well as in summer sports. 
tion of the Playground and Recreational Association of America. 
A group in Manchester, New Hampshire, playing baseball on snowshoes 


AA 


Theresa E. Schmidt (above), of Watchung, New Jersey, g 


gan slides, baseball diamonds, and chil- 
dren's playgrounds. She recommends the 
right kind of leadership, organizes for 
financial drives, eitablabhs institutes to 
teach local people how to become game 
experts, story-tellers, and song leaders. 
She also organizes pageants, community 
plays, and winter carnivals. 

ast winter there were carnivals held 
in a number of her cities. Popular 


features of these carnivals are toboggan- 


ing, skating, ski-jumping and hockey. 
Snow modeling is also encouraged, and 
prizes are given for the best reproductions 


oes all over New 
England, organizing play centers, putting on carnivals, teaching games, 
Miss Schmidt is a ‘‘play engineer," special- 
She works under the direc- 


in snow of famous statues, 
buildings, pictures, and for orig- 
inal compositions. The tobog- 
gan slides are often lighted at 
night, and in one city the 
average attendance at the chutes 
was twenty-five hundred on 
week days, and five thousand on 
Sundays. In another of her 
cities she supervised the building 
of what is said to be the largest 
sled in the world. It will hold 
one hundred and twenty-five 
people. 

In one town where she had 
implanted the spirit of winter 
sports a taxi driver came to her 
and said, “Lady, I sure am 
praying for snow. I'll pass up a 
fare any time for a few minutes 
on the slide!" An old man, who 
said he was **nigh on to eighty,” 
told her that she had got him 
starte to skating again, and 
he used the same skates he him- 
ed had forged when he was a 

OV. 

Miss Schmidt says she has 
had no special training for her 
work. ‘That is,” 
she adds, "unless 
you count m 
childhood experi- 
ences as training. 
When I was onl 
ten years old, 1 
had a little note- 
book with all the 
games I had ever 
heard of written 
out in it. I was 
not strong when I 
was a child, and 
never could enter 
intothe morestren- 
uous games, but I 
could always get 
the others started 
and keep them 
going. I hid the 

aster eggs, 
planned the chil- 
dren’s little plays, 
and in general took 
a directing hand 
in much of the fun 
in the little town 
of Watchung, New 
Jersey, where I 
grew up, and which I still call home. 

“I never went to college, but I got the 
full benefit of grammar and high school. 
In spite of ill health, I rarely missed a day, 
thanks to my father. wintry morn- 
ings, when the snow was too deep for us to 
get through it, he would take us, one at a 
time, on his shoulders and trudge to school. 
'Then in the afternoons he would come 
and take us home the same way. He had 
to make many a trip, too, for there were 
eight of us youngsters in the family. 

“My mother was, and still is, the most 
social-minded person I have ever known. 


(Below) 
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Besides doing all the housework for her 
large family, she was for some years the 
village postmistress, an active member of 
the church and its various societies, a 
leader in the Parent-Teacher Association, 
truant officer for the township, and always 
a self-appointed committee of one to look 
after anyone who was sick or in trouble." 

With such parents, it is no wonder 
that Miss Schmidt was, at the age of 
sixteen, secretary of six organizations at 
the same time. She wasn't, of course, 
either a parent or a teacher; but she 
served as secretary of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, nevertheless. She was also 
secretary and one of the organizers of a 
local pageant that has been given annually 
by the people of Watchung for the past 
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sixteen years. For the first six years, she 
took the leading róle. 

“The other secretaryships," she said, 
“were mostly in children's organizations.” 

After high school, Miss Schmidt went 
to a private home as a tutor. Then the 
war came, and she went to New York 
City looking for war work. At first she 
obtained an office job with the War 
Camp Community Service; but each 
Saturday afternoon, as soon as her office 
was closed, she went to a nearby camp, 
where, with the assistance of her three 
sisters, she carried on recreational work 
for the soldiers. 

Each month these four sisters prepared 
a news letter, called “The Watchung 
Military Chat." This they sent to the 
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forty-nine soldiers and sailors who had 
enlisted from their home valley in the 
New Jersey mountains. It contained all 
the news of the home community. 

After the war ended, Miss Schmidt 
continued her work with the War Camp 
Community Service, which was absorbed 
by the Playground Association of America. 

“My job,” she said, “is a sort of 
double-barreled one. First, I have to 
get public sentiment roused and organ- 
ized, and then I have to direct the 
channels of play. *What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business,’ is very true 
in the recreational field. But once public 
sentiment is organized, once a few local 
leaders are found, the battle for a better 
time is all but won.” JANIE GILREATH 


In This Age of Electricity, Antonino Ajello Earns a 
Living by Making Rare Candles 


N HIS fourth-story studio, over by 
the East River in New York City, 
Antonino Ajello designs, paints, and 
carves candles. His designs are 
painstakingly reproduced by the 
seventy-odd craftsmen who work under 
his direction in a shop on Long Island. 

From this shop, Ajello candles are sent 
to many parts of the 
world. Candles shaped 
like writhing snakes 
may go to Paris for a 
noted dancer’s birth- 
day party. Candles, 
which look very old 
indeed, with their wicks 
blackened and with 
tallow drippings on 
their sides, are sent to 
tne home of a great 
Italian poet. here 
are perfumed candles, - 
for Tendon boudoirs; 
soft pink candles, with 
the wax molded to 
resemble a cluster of 
rose leaves, for a dinner 
party aboard a yacht 
in Florida; short can- 
dles, sturdy and rough- 
hewn; tall, tapering 
candles to give to a 
room the look of a 
cathedral. 

For one hundred and 
sixty years members of 
the Ajello family have 
designed and made 
candles by hand. Until 
fifty-three years ago, 
they lived and worked 
in Sorrento, Italy. 

Antonino was born 
in 1870. He was one of 
many brothers. In 1872 
his father came to New York, and set up 
his studio in a tiny frame building on the 
lower East Side. It was not long before 
the elder Ajello died. However, he had 
lived long enough to train Antonino in the 
mysteries of candle-making, and to teach 
him the family secret of perfuming candles 
so that they will give out, as they burn, the 
fragrance of fresh flowers. This formula 
is Antonino’s proudest treasure. 

Antonino, alone of his family, caught 
the passion of his father for making 


candles. When the old gentleman died, 
Antonino's mother continued the business, 
trainiag him further. 

“I am glad,” he says, “that she taught 
me to love my work. Never will I manu- 
facture candles by machinery, "—his 


chest expanded—*' I am an artist!” 
However, Antonino has done well finan- 


In his New York studio, Antonino Ajello designs candles to harmonize 
with a room, a personality, or a gown. The seventy or more craftsmen 
who reproduce his work turn out hundreds of thousands of candles annu- 
ally. For one hundred and sixty years, members of the Ajello family have 
been makers of fine candles. Antonino, who is fifty-five years old, was 
born in Italy. He was brought to this country at the age of two by his 
parents. One candle he made is eighteen feet high and will burn, one 
day a year, for eighteen hundred years, as a memorial to Enrico Caruso 


cially. Several of his fourteen children are 
already college graduates. He owns a 
nice home near Silver Lake, in West- 
chester County, New York. 

Long ago Antonino sought out the old 
houses in New York and other cities where 
candles are still used for illumination. To 
one old house in New York he sells a large 
part of the thousands of candles consumed 
there every year in place of electricity. It 
is a private home, and to enter it is like 
stepping from the sidewalks of an Ameri- 


can city into the romantic gloom of a 
great palace. 

It was Antonino who designed and 
built what is, perhaps, the largest candle 
in the world—the eighteen-foot candle 
which is burned one day a year in an 
Italian church in memory of the great 
tenor, Enrico Caruso. It is estimated that 
this candle will last 
eighteen hundred years. 
Antonino made his 
second largest candle 
for an Ohio department 
store, to celebrate its 
seventieth anniversary. 
He has made memorial 
candles for Eleonora 
Duse, the celebrated 
Italian actress, and for 
many other noted folk. 

He designs candles 
to suit a hundred differ- 
ent purposes. He makes 
them to harmonize 
with the gown of a 
hostess, with the table 
flowers, with the deco- 
ration of a room. He 
visits homes and makes 
a study of the sur- 
roundings. He made 
apple-blossom candles 
.—perfumed of course 
—for a dinner given on 
Long Island for the 
Prince of Wales. He 
made rose candles, also 
perfumed, for a dinner 
even by an ex-Presi- 

ent of the United 
States. He has a curi- 
ous clientele, most of 
whose names he guards 
carefully. 

“For,” he says, “the 
lady who bought that candle there per- 
haps likes to let her friends think that she 
found it by accident in Egypt, and that it 
is fourteen hundred years old. It would 
not be nice for them to discover that it 
was made three days ago by Antonino 
Ajello!” 

Because he fashions candles to order, it 
is natural that Antonino should get many 
bizarre commissions. There was the can- 
dle ordered by a young soldier. Of his 
platoon in the Argonne, he alone came 
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through alive, and he was wounded in the 
side with a machine-gun bullet. He or- 
dered a huge candle, of his own height and 
weight. At the same distance from the 
ground as was the bullet hole in his body, 
a small hole was drilled through the candle. 
When the candle was finished, he hired a 
brass band to precede it to the church, 
where he offered it in thanksgiving. 

“I liked making that candle," said 
Antonino. “It showed that my young 
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soldier friend had a remembering heart. 
Many people are grateful for a little 
while when they escape danger or sorrow. 
Then they forget.” 

If he does not like a commission, he 
will not accept it. He refuses orders 
which seem to him inartistic. ‘The 
money would be nice—yes,” he ex- 
plains. “But to take it would be, as 
you say in America, like killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. If I do inartis- 


tic work to please a few, soon my good 
reputation is gone." 

Antonino is immeasurably happy and 
proud in his work. He has only one sor- 
row—none of his fourteen children hasthus 
far shown any liking for candle-making. 
He does not wish to be the last Ajello to 
create beautiful candles. But he has hopes 
that his youngest child, Virginia, may be 
the one destined to carry on her father's 
work. OLIVER H. P. GARRETT 


He Ran a Locomotive for 50 Years, and 
Began to Paint Pictures 


Then 


"OT long ago, a group of veteran 
railroad men were discussing 
old-time engineers. 

“Has anybody seen Dick Jones 
lately?” inquired a conductor. 

"Yes; he's an artist. He's painting 
pictures, and his work has attracted much 
attention," replied an eighty-year-old 
retired yardmaster. * They're landscapes." 

“Quit your kidding!” retorted a car 
inspector. "Why, Dick Jones ran an 
engine for fifty vears, and he has been 
on the pension list since 1905.” 

The car. inspector was right. Dick 
Jones did run an engine for half a 
century. He was placed on the Roll of 
Honor of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1905. He is now in his eighty-eighth 
year, and he did not begin to paint 
until his seventy-fifth birthday. tn his 
home at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, he 
has produced more than five hundred 
pictures in the past ten years. 

Such is the remarkable accomplish- 
ment of this engineer-artist, who turned 
to the oil-and grease of the easel, after 
being smeared with the oil and grease 
of a [oeomotive for fifty vears. He was 
baptized as Ephraim N. Jones, but 
since he was knee-high he has been 
known as “Dick” to his friends. 

“A man is never too old to start 
anything," said Mr. ps as we sat 
talking in his studio, the walls of which 
were covered with paintings of railroad . 
scenes. bis 

“When I climbed into the cab of a 
locomotive for the first time, in 1855, Í 
had an ambition to become an artist. 
When I stepped down-from the cab for 
the last time, in 1905, I still had the 
feeling that I would like to paint 
pictures. But during those fifty years 
| didn't paint one. Lus too busy. A 
railroad engineer must think of his 
responsibilities.” 

ees after Mr. Jones had retired 
from railroad work, he could not immedi- 
ately start out to realize his dream of be- 
coming an artist. 

“T was busy with my Sunday-school 
work then,” he explained. “I have missed 
only one Sunday in eight years, and only 
two in eighteen years. I have taught a 
large class of men for twenty-five years.” 

Eventually, however, the retired engi- 
neer purchased a complete painting outfit. 
He then retired to the third floor of: his 
home, where he turned a room into ‘a 
studio. There, at the age of seventy-five 
vears, when many men look backward, he 
ooked forward to a new career as an 
artist. : 

Mr. Jones keeps only a small number 


of his paintings. Most of them are pre- 
sented to his many friends in the Seed ea 
school, and to his old cronies on the rail- 
road. 

"When I hauled passenger trains 
between Altoona and Harrisburg," he 
told me, “my route took me through the 
famous Lewistown ‘Narrows, known the 
world over for its scenic beauties. Along 
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After serving half a century at the throttle 
of a locomotive on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Ephraim N. Jones, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, began to paint pictures to 
amuse himself. Mr. Jones, who wasseventy- 
five when he retired, is now in his eighty- 
eighth year. He has painted more than five 
hundred pictures, chiefly of railroad sceneś 


the banks of the putate I admired the 
landscape. Day after day as I rode in my 
engine, I learned to impress scenes upon 
my memory. I felt that some day I 
would paint those scenes. And now I have 
lived to see my dream come true. I use 
mostly oils and water colors, but some- 
times I draw with crayons." 

Mr. Jones worked with the first men 
who were ever employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He operated the first 
ward engine placed in service by the rail- 
‘road. Before that time, yard work was 
‘performed by horses.. He also: hauled 
many troop trains in the Civil War. 

“One night I arrived in Harrisburg 
from Altoona at the throttle of the old 


Philadelphia Night Express,” he said. 
“Tt was in 1862. The station master came 
running up to the engine and asked me to 
haul sixteen cars of ammunition down to 
Hagerstown. He said other engineers had 
refused, because the Confederate Army 
was approaching that vicinity. I took the 
train down, and I didn’t get back home 
for two weeks. I ate, slept, and lived on 
that engine. 

“On our way back home with the 
engine, we were ordered to pull into a 
siding near Chambersburg. While the 
fireman and I were talking, a military 
party approached headed by a general. 
A captain came up to the cab and 
shouted: 


ately!’ . 

“Pm sorry,” I replied, ‘but I must 
have at official train order. to go back. 
My"orders now are to remain right 
here until I have word from the 
superintendent.’ j 


eae 


What’s the delay, Captain?’ in- 
quired the general, as he stepped to the 
side of the engine. In the meantime, 
the entire party had climbed up into 
the engine cab and were finding seats 
on the tender and on the steps. 

'** You are under arrest for refusing 
to obey. orders,’ said the general. "This 

His outrageous!” =F: 5 

** Just then, around the curye-T saw 
a special engine coming toward us at a 
terrible speed. It passed us on. the 
siding like a streak and the general 
and several others had. their -hats 
blown off. If I had listened. to the 
general and proceeded without orders, 
that engine would have met us head- 
on. Well, another engine carried that 
party to Hagerstown! 

“Te would be impossible for me to 
sit around now and do nothing," Mr. 
Jones went on. "I find much pleasure 
in the quiet of my studio. It is so dif- 

ferent from the noise and rattle.on.an en- 
ine. -If I live to be a hundred years old, 

T ought take up another career. It is never 
too late to begin anything worth while.” 

This engineer-artist is now working on 

a series of landscape pictures which- he 
expects to present to a railroad club, as 
the subjects represent scenery dear to the 
hearts of many railroad trainmen, who 
travel over his old division. : 

Every -Sunday night members of his 
family, including grandchildren; children, 
and other relatives, gather in the back 
parlor of his home, where the topics of the 
day are discussed. He has two sons, but 


he makes his home with his daughter. 


ROBERT H. DENEHEY 


** "lake us all to Hagerstown immedi- 
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Tomato Soup! START THE MEAL 
WITH ITS DELICIOUS FLAVOR! 


See how eagerly your appetite responds. Campbell’s Tomato Soup contains all 
Notice how thoroughly everybody relishes the good of the finest tomatoes! It is the 
the famous Campbell's flavor. Especially puree of the rich tomato juices and luscious 


tomato meat, blended with fresh and 
nourishing country butter. This soup is 
prepared from such high quality ingredients 
and with such great care that mothers serve 
And that's so wholesome! it with confidence to their children. 


if you are careful to serve the soup piping 
hot. You will be astonished how much it 
adds to the enjoyment of the whole meal. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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This Adventurous Waif Became 
a Texas Cattle King 


keep them in bounds, calm them if they 
got nervous, and give the alarm if any 
trouble threatened. 

“There was one noisy steer in the outfit 
that bellowed most of the first night. Be- 
fore we had been a week on the trail, he 
stampeded the herd. That was a wild 
night. The whole herd of twenty-five 
hundred cattle seemed suddenly possessed 
of devils, and they broke and ran, the 
wild steer in the lead. 

“The cowboys, on their best horses— 
we always reserved the best for night 
work—galloped after the stampeding 
cattle and circled in front of them, turn- 
ing the leader. They kept circling with 
the cattle, and finally, after more than an 
hour, thev had wound the herd into itself, 
like a ball of twine. Instead of running in 
a straight streak to the west, the cattle 
were just milling around and around. 

* Counting up casualties in the morn- 
ing, the trail boss found he had lost about 
fifty cattle. Then he told a cowboy to cut 
out of the herd the steer that had started 
the trouble, and the trail boss killed the 
animal with a pistol shot. That was the 
only safe remedy. When once an animal 
has led a stampede, he has trouble in his 
blood. 

*' [n another stampede I remember, the 
herd overran the mess wagon, turned it 
over, and when the cattle had passed it 
looked as though a cyclone had struck the 
camp. 

* Sometimes the stampeding of one herd 
would start another herd going, for in the 
spring the trail to the north was one 
continuous procession of moving cattle, 
with only a mile or two between herds. 
Cattle are like sheep in following a leader 
blindly, and one niean steer could easily 
upset the peace of several thousand cattle. 

“Pye known a crash of thunder to start 
a stampede. The howl of a coyote in the 
night, the bellow of a buffalo—any un- 
friendly or startling noise in the dark— 
may get on the nerves of a single steer, 
and make him start a stampede. This is 
why a cowboy sings as he keeps watch. 
The familiar voice reassures the cattle and 
offsets the frightening night noises. 

"Few herds were ever driven up the 
trail without stampedes. But to-day a 
stampede is rare, and practically never 
serious, because herding and driving is 
mostly done within the confines of fences. 
The large ranches have their own cattle 
pens, and long drives are therefore un- 
necessary. My 77” Ranch has a railroad 
running through the center of it, so ail 
operations, from the branding of calves to 
the loading of cattle on the train, is 
carried on within the bounds of barbed 
wire, corrals, and loading pens.” 


“How did you get your first stake and 
become a ranchman?” I asked 
Colonel Prvor. 

“Well, after I had been up the trail a 
couple of years, I went to work for Charlie 
Lehmberg on his ranch. Inside of a year 
he made me his ranch manager. vod the 
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next spring I went up the trail with 
several hundred cattle for Fort Sill, 
Indian Territory. It was a dangerous 
trip. We met with rains and high water, 
had stampedes, and no end of excitement. 
But I got the herd through safely with 
small losses. On my return to Texas it 
wasn't long before Lehmberg said he 
wanted to get out of the cattle business, 
and he offered me his twenty-thousand- 
acre ranch and his herd of fifteen hundred 
cattle on terms that I could manage. I 
took him up. So, at the age of twenty- 
four, I became a ranchman and cattle 
owner. 

“The next year I drove fifteen hundred 
cattle to Nebraska, two hundred and 
fifty of them my own. The next year, 
three thousand, all my own. ‘The follow- 
ing year six thousand head, and then 
twelve thousand. The profits on these 
drives ranged from three to five dollars a 
head, and by 1880 I had doubled my 
ranch to forty thousand acres, and was 
increasing my herds very rapidly. 


*A BOUT this time I formed a partner- 
ship with my eldest brother. Under 
the frm name of Pryor Brothers, we drove 
many thousands of cattle from Texas to 
thé Northwestern states and territories. 
In 1884 we drove fifteen herds of three 
thousand each. We put our profits into 
more cattle, and placed them on open 
range in southern Colorado, until we had 
feeding in that country about twenty 
thousand head. 

“In 1884. some Cleveland, Ohio, 
capitalists bought a large grant of land in 
southern Colorado, most of which we were 
using to graze our cattle. I went to 
Cleveland, found these people, and in due 
time sold them all the cattle we had in 
that section, to be counted and delivered 
in the spring. They gave me $100,000 as 
advance payment on what was to be a 
$600,000 or $700,000 deal, the exact 
amount depending on, how the cattle 
counted out in the spring. 

“I started for Texas, feeling fine; but on 
reaching Chicago I was met by a telegram 
from my brother. His message was that 
the worst blizzard in years was raging 
in Colorado. I went on home to San 
Antonio, and a little later came a letter 
giving details. The snow was eighteen 
inches deep on the level plains and frozen 
on top thick enough to hold up a steer. 
Under ordinary. conditions, cattle could 
get ample forage by munching the dried 
grass—in fact, they usually fattened on 
such food—but now they could get 
nothing, as long as the snow lasted. The 
conditions staved like this for six weeks. 

"When we counted our cattle in the 
spring we had only enough to bring 
$65,000, leaving us $35,000 in debt to the 
Cleveland syndicate for advance money. 
We paid this debt by giving them one 
hundred saddle horses, all we had, at 
$50 each, and three thousand acres of 
bottom land, part of which was in al- 
falfa, and valued at $10 an acre. That 


ended the partnership of Prvor Brothers. 

"[ owed a livestock commission com- 
pany $30,000. They now wrote me that 
they must have the money or good 
security. I hurried to their head offices in 
St. Louis and went before their board of 
directors. When I left the board meeting 
I carried in my pocket an extension of the 
$30,000 debt for twelve months and, in 
addition, a loan of $70,000. I got that 
extension and the loan by convincing them 
that I could make good. When the $30,000 
and the $70,000 became due, I had the 
money to pay. 

“Fifteen years after this little episode I 
owned one-third interest in that commis- 
sion house and was vice president in 
charge of their Texas business, 

“When the Spanish-American War 
broke out, in 1898, I figured that as soon 
as the fighting was over and the blockade 
raised, Cuba would be the best market on 
earth for American cattle. I engaged an 
American who was educated in Spanish, 
gave him a code to use in cabling me, and 
sent him to Cuba. He was with General 
Shafter’s troops at Santiago when negoti- 
ations for surrender were going on, and he 
kept me so well advised through the code 
that when the blockade was raised I had 
two ships chartered through Galveston 
shipping agents and was ready to ship 
cattle to Cuba. 

“Well, I loaded eleven ships in about 
six weeks, and sold these cattle, that cost 
me around $15 a head, as high as $80 a 
head in Cuba. The cost of shipping was 
about $5 a head. I knew these prices were 
being wired all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and after my eleventh shipload, 
making a total of about eight thousand 
cattle, I released all my ships. Two or 
three weeks after I quit, Cuba was glutted 
with cattle from all the Gulf ports, and 
many good men went broke in the terrible 
slump in this market.” 


ASKED Colonel Pryor about ranching 

to-day as compared with early days. 

“It’s very different,” he answered. 
“The cowboys still ride horses; but my 
ranch foreman uses an automobile to get 
around to the various herds. All the open 
range has disappeared, the free grass is 
gone, and many of the large ranches are 
being cut up into farms. This doesn't 
mean that the cattle industry is a dis- 
appearing industry in Texas, for, in spite 
of the development of farms and truck 
gardens and oil helds, Texas is still the 
chief cattle state. 1 

“Trail driving, of course, is no more. 
To-day, we load our cattle on railroad 
trains, twenty-two head to a car, and of 
course it takes only days to get to the 
market, where our old pioneer method 
required weeks. From San Antonio to 
Montana was a matter of three months on 
the trail. But, even at that, it was a 
matter of only about sixty cents a head in 
cost, whereas to transport cattle by rail 
an equivalent distance to-day costs 
around ten dollars a head. 
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* And then, the cattle themselves are 
different. The famous old Texas longhorn 
has practically. disappeared, though his 
blood flows in some of our best breeds of 
stock cattle. As a meat producer the 
longhorn is not in it with some of the more 
cultivated breeds. A Hereford steer, for 
example, weighing a thousand pounds on 
the hoof will yield from five hundred and 
fifty to six hundred pounds of meat, while 
a longhorn of the same weight would 
rarely yield over four hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

“The longhorns were originally brought 
over from Spain to Mexico, and from there 
they got into Texas. The small domestic 
herds increased, and were allowed to 
pasture in the open country. In those 
days most of Texas was a vast pasture. 
‘The herds multiplied beyond the needs of 
the owners, ranged far away from home, 
and finally were as wild and as free as the 
buffalo. 

“The early Texas cattle traders used to 
go out and rope these wild animals and 
bring them into corrals for taming. Then 
the tame herds would be used as decoys 
to catch more wild cattle. It was a 
hazardous business, for the longhorn was 
a well-armed creature, and when infuri- 
ated was very dangerous.” 


OLONEL PRYOR’ Sownranchisacon- 
siderable slice of territory. He paid 
$1.40 an acre for the one hundred thousand 
acres in 1901, and eight years later was of- 
fered $1,000,000 for the place. It measures 
eighteen miles long by ten wide, and on it 
ten thousand cattle have grazed in a 
single season. When I was there last 
summer he had reduced his herd to five 
thousand head, and was devoting con- 
siderable acreage to raising hogs and other 
livestock, and to agriculture. 

One of the products of the Pryor ranch 
is pecans. The Nueces River—nueces is 
Spanish for nuts—fHows across the 
ranch. Pecan trees are clumped along the 
river bottom for more than twelve miles, 
thousands of them. This big grove has 
enabled. Colonel Pryor to “wholesale” 
pecans as well as cattle. In one year he 
shipped out four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of the nuts, sixteen car- 
loads. 

“In all vour experience with cattle,” I 
asked, “what do you remember as your 
most thrilling adventure?” 

“The most thrilling?” he repeated. 
“That’s a hard one. I've been up the 
trail many, many times. I’ve handled 
around four or five hundred thousand 

cattle in my day, and lots of things have 

happened. We had a brush with Indians 
on several occasions. Once I got a bullet 
through my hat, and another time a 
Comanche shot my horse. 

“But I suppose the trail. experience 
that gave me the greatest thrill is an 
adventure I had with buffalo, in 1875. I 
was trail boss and we were driving three 
thousand cattle to Colorado. We crossed 
the Red River into Indian Territory. 
From there the trail ran three hundred 
miles due north to Dodge City, Kansas, 
and then due west a hundred and hfty 
miles into Colorado. 

“After we crossed the Red River we 
held a conference, and concluded that if 
we traveled straight in a northwesterly 
direction we would save more than a 
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hundred miles. Nobody, so far as we 
knew, had ever driven a herd of cattle over 
this unexplored country. But we thought 
it could be done; so we struck out into the 
tall grass. 

“We had driven this way about three 
days when we met two hunters. They 
took dinner with us, and when they found 
we were headed for Colorado thev said we 
had better keep to the cattle trail, or we 
would Jose our entire outht. But I 
thought the hunters were just popping 
off. The country in every direction, as far 
as the eye could see, was as level as a 
floor. 

“That very afternoon, about an hour 
before sunset, I had gone ahead with the 
wagon to select a camping place for the 
night, when I saw in the distance a heavy 
cloud on the northwestern horizon. Every- 
where else the sky was clear. We watched 
it for a while; then I realized that it must 
be an oncoming herd of buffalo. 

“We hurriedly brought up the cattle 
and bedded them down near the wagon. 
I put the wagon tongue on a forked stick 
and ran ropes all around the wagon, 
hobbled our horses and tied them to this 
rope, heads toward the w agon—saving 
out our best saddle horses for the night's 
business. By this time it was getting 

dark, and the buffalo were close upon us. 
Five of the men stayed with the herd, and 
seven of us rode out to meet the buffalo. 

“We met them less than a quarter of a 
mile from camp. I formed the center and 
we began to shoot right into the middle of 
the herd. As they divided, the three men 
on each side of me began to press them 
out toward the left and toward the right. 
After they passed below the camp, they 
came together again, and there we were— 
a parcel of men, horses, and cattle, 
entirely surrounded by a great lumbering 
mass of buffalo. There were thousands 
upon thousands of them, and they were 
all might passing. 


“The stench and the dust were stifling, 


and the noise was like a great storm. For 
the first few hours they “seemed to be a 
solid mass, but after midnight they began 
to thin out and pass in more orderly 
fashion, and at daybreak they were strag- 
gling by in small droves. 


HAT was a very trying night. Every 

man stuck to his saddle, and not a 
buffalo got closer than two hundred vards 
of the camp. The boys who worked on 
the sides had to ride right into the mass 
and shootin rder to press the animals out 
from the camp, while those who staved 
with our cattle had their hands full, talk- 
ing and singing to the horses and cattle, 
keeping them quieted. 

“When we broke camp the next 
morning, we turned back to the old 
Chisholm Trail. One experience with 
buffalo was enough.” 

“How about the rustlers—the cattle 
thieves?” 

“Oh, of course I had them to deal with, 
same as any other ranchman—same as 
your city department stores have to deal 
with shoplifters. There were bad men, 
and some sections were worse than others. 
But the great rank and file of cattlemen, 
in my experience, were a mighty square 
bunch. Back in 1884 I drove forty-five 
thousand head of cattle up the trail, and 
I lost through stampeding, high water, 
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bog holes, and just plain straying about 
fifteen hundred. That was only three per 
cent, the usual proportion of loss on a long 
drive, and it didn’t bother me. 

“But, do you know, I was getting 
returns from those fifteen hundred cattle 
for years! I'd meet a ranchman and he'd 
say, ‘What was your trail brand in 1884? 
I'd tell him, ‘P, on the left loin. And then 
he'd get out his check book. ‘I owe you 
for two steers that got mixed up with my 
herd that spring,’ he'd say. And so it 
went on for years." 


I REMARKED at the beginning of this 
article that Colonel Pryor is one of the 
chief ranchmen of America. He is more 
than that, he is an outstanding leader of 
the livestock industry. Time and time 
again his fellow cattlemen have elected 
him to posts of leadership. After they had 
made him their president, the members of 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association 
changed their by-laws so as to reelect him 
for the third consecutive term. He was 
twice president of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

"When I was a plow boy smitten with 
the trail fever and eager to go out as a 
cowboy,” Colonel Pryor went on, “I set 
as my goal one herd of cattle. Inside 
of five years I had my herd and a ranch. 
Then 1 wanted two herds. When I got 
two, I wanted four. So it kept up, until I 
had fifteen herds. “My first ranch was 
twenty thousand acres, and after I got 
that Í wanted forty thousand, and after 
the forty thousand were paid for I set my 
goal at one hundred thousand. 

“The first step is to want to accomplish 
something. But that's not enough. Pur- 
pose doesn’t get you very far until it has 
grit behind it 

“The experience in Colorado, when I 
lost everything, was good for me. I was 
only thirty-two, and up to that time 
everything had been coming my way. 
New conditions in the cattle industry 
were just ahead, and I've often wondered 
how I would have weathered them if I had 
sailed into them without the chastening 
experience of sudden disaster on the 
Colorado range. 

"An occasional setback is good for a 
man. I’ve seen it work out that way more 
than once. It isn't only the brilliant 
strokes of fortune that we ought to thank 
Providence for, but also the hard knocks, 
that often are more valuable in the long 
run than the triumphs. 

“It seemed a long and desperate 
experience between. my uncle's back 
window in Spring Hill, from which I 
slipped away that noon, back in 1861, and 
the happy reunion with Cousin Sally, 
nearly four years later. But life with the 
army prepared me for the hardships of 
the cattle trail, and life on the trail and on 
the range has stored my mind with rich 
memories and warm friendships, and 
strengthened my body for the tasks of a 
busy career.” 

And Cousin Sally? 

She is living in Paris, Texas, now. 
Around Easter each year the finest 
bouquet of Howers that Texas affords 
goes up to Cousin Sally. Colonel Pryor 
ships Christmas pecans from his own trees 
to Presidents and senators and millionaire 
friends, but the choicest picking in. the 
largest box goes to Cousin Sally. 
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If you fail 


in getting smooth, fast shaves— 
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. o » Let us send you a tube of this unique creation which 
corrects 5 great mistakes we found in shaving preparations 


GENTLEMEN: 

If your present shaving soap 
shows any of the following faults, 
we urge you, in fairness to yourself 
and us, to make the test offered here. 

Palmolive Shaving Cream is to- 
day a leader in its field. Its success 
is a business sensation. 

80% of its users are men who 
found the soaps they were using 
failed in these important ways. 


5 mistakes corrected 


1—Lather too scanty 
Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. A tiny bit— 
just one-half gram—suffices for a shave. 
2—Slow action 
Palmolive Shaving Cream acts in one 
minute. Within that time the beard 


absorbs 15% of water. And that makes a 
hard beard wax-like, soft. 
3—Dries on face 

The lather of Palmolive Shaving Cream 
maintains its creamy fullness for ten min- 
utes on the face. 


4—Hairs lie down 


That is due to weak bubbles. Strong: 


bubbles are essential to support the hairs. 
Palmolive bubbles are strong . . . they 
hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Skin irritation 

The palm and olive oil content of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream leaves the face 
in fine condition. Men like the after- 
effects. 

We ask your permission to prove these 
things—to cid you a tube to try. We 


are masters of soap making. One of our 
soaps—Palmolive—is a leading toilet 
soap of the world. 


We have worked hard to excel in a 
Shaving Cream. We made up and tested 
130formulas before we attained our ideal. 


Do us the kindness to mail this cou- 
pon, for your sake and ours. 


To add the final touch to shaving lux- 
ury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. 
Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
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|10 SHAVES FREE 
and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail 
| to Dept. B1111,The Palmolive Company (Del. 
| Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


| Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
| Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The “Father of Pictures" Captures the Spell of Alaska 


needs it, I grant you," he continued, with 
a gesture that was at once indulgent and 
kindly humorous. “Perhaps you noticed 
on your trip up here those comfortable 
souls who sat in the social hall of the 
steamer and read or played cards or made 
fancywork, with their backs to the 
windows, during the whole voyage? Now, 
I am going to show you one of the sights 
they missed." With a quick movement 
he uncovered the picture. The vigorous 
beauty of it made me catch my breath. 
It was a bit of Alaskan coast at once 
simple and grand. To the right, Mt. Edge- 
combe rose ethereally dim and pearl- 
tinted in the early sun. Miles of ocean 
lay under a crisp breeze that was silvering 
it into whitecaps. Against a great rock in 
the foreground an emerald comber broke 
into foam and spindrift. The picture 
called to me: “It’s morning! It's morning 
on the sea!" In an instant I was standing 
on the slanting deck of a ship, the wind 
in my face, my lungs filled with the intoxi- 
cating freshness of a new-born day. I was 
an adventurer! 
But the voice of the Father of Pictures 
broke through the magic of the marine. 
a Perhaps you don’t care for the morn- 
ing," he was saying quietly. "Some peo- 
ple don't. Some are at their best at other 
hours of the day. I know it is that way 
with birds—some sing best in the morning 
while others pipe their sweetest during the 
evening hours in the woods. . . . So 
will show you a September afternoon." 
He replaced the picture on the easel 
with another one, c carefully covered. “You 
know," he resumed, “in Alaska we don't 
have the changing foliage, the flaming 
colored leaves that ‘mark fall in the 
States. Our autumn colors come in the 
atmosphere, the skv. "This will give you 
my meaning.' 


HE cloth dropped, and I was looking at 
an arm of Silver Bay drowsing in the 
faint promising hues that forerun the sun- 
set. Hazeon the distant mountain forests 
gave them the texture of velvet. Above 
timber line the peaks, with their lingering 
patches of snow, had taken on the vague, 
questioning amethyst of September days, 
a color so fine, so tender, so ethereal, that 
it turned the rugged range into a line of 
diminishing, wistful hills, hills which lay 
against the sky waiting, expecting—not 
exgerly, but dreamily, as a young girl 
waits for love. And all the tints of land 
and sky had come down to dwell in the 
water. 

It is such a study as this that hangs 
above the desk of a certain statesman at 
W ashington, D. C. He told me once that 
when he is harassed or tired or discouraged 
from battling with others of his kind, he 
has only to raise his eyes to the serene 
beauty of this picture, and he finds him- 
self resting again in the hazy, hushing 
spell of Alaskan September. 

Many of Merrill's pictures were of the 
genre type—studies depicting Thlinget 
hfe: the Totem Carver, the Canoe 
Builder, the Blanket Weaver, the Basket 
Maker, picturesque brown artists and 
artisans whose work will soon be found 


(Continued from page 42) 


His years in Alaska 
have made him familiar with all the 
legends and taboos. He has photographic 
records of the Thlingets for the past 
twenty-five years—their changing ways of 
living, their canoes, their dress, their 
blankets, and potlatches ‘feasts). He had 
a collection of sacred Thlinget talismans 
which nowhite man ts supposed to possess. 

“In my collection of Indian objects, 
many of them with a history of blood be- 
hind them, there is only one thing that 
really repels me,” said the naturalist, 
bringing out a small bundle. “ Drowning, 
you know, is the worst death that can 
befall a Thlinget. especially if the body is 
not recovered. His spirit is believed to be 
captured by a land-otter, who turns it 
into a Kus-ta-ka, or otter-man, a fearful 
woods ghost that haunts the forest along 
streams and lakes. Here is the Thlinget 
conception of the Kus-ta-ka.” 

He unwrapped a small brown wooden 
image. The body was that of a short- 
legged animal, but the head was a wom- 
an’s head with abalone-shell eves and 
teeth glittering greenly under long black 
human hair that fell over the face. There 
was such an air of lecherous cruelty, of 
horrible mirth, about the thing that I 
begged him to hide it again. He w rapped 
it hastily. “I know how you feel," he 
said. “I can hardly bear to touch the 
thing myself.” 


ERRILL had just returned from a 

trip into the interior of Baranoff 
Island. In a hidden valley back of the 
glacial ridges of the coast range he has 
been for many years excavating and un- 
earthing evidences of stone-age peoples. 
He had photographs, also, of mummies he 
had found there in that valley, and “ trad- 
ing beads." 

His were not the ordinary Hudson Bay 
trading beads offered for sale to-day in 
Sitka's Market of the Thlingets, but rare 
and valuable hand-cut baubles which have 
cost him years of searching. 

“Gems of the frontier!" he said. +The 
first medium of exchange with a primitive 
people. Just think of what these beads 
have purchased! Everything, from furs 
and ivory to slaves and position. Yet now 
their only value lies in their beauty. He 
caught up a dozen strings and shook them 
so that the sunlight struck through them, 
flecking the room with dancing rainbows. 
"Wonderful, aren't thev? You know, I 
never take them out without feeling their 
magic, which can All my bare studio with 
the lure of distant lands and the romance 
of earlv trading days!" 

Scholar, poet, and dreamer, the Father 
of Pictures puts the glamour of his own 
vision on everything he talks about. He 
is an apostle of beauty. 

When | knew him better, he used to tell 
me of his journevings into the wilderness 
alone, leaving behind calendar, watch, and 
all man-made devices for measuring time 
and distances. "Those who love the woods 
don't need such things," he said. 

Last vear he sent to the States for some 
bulbs of white water lilies. After their 
arrival he spent a month planting them in 


only in museums. 


onds at different levels above the sea, 
[pie they would thrive and make more 
beautiful those isolated lakes which per- 
haps only his eyes have seen or will see 
for years to come. 

Sometimes the Father of Pictures took 
me out rowing on the bay in his whale- 
boat, that always had a branch of yellow 
cedar decorating the bow. We talked 
much, but never of personal things. I 
wondered about him; where his home had 
been in the States; who had been his 
friends; what had brought him North. 
But in Alaska one does not ask those 
questions.if the information is not volun- 
teered. And, too, he was not a man with 
whom one associates anything so concrete 
as a birthplace, a home, and kin. He was 
illusive, of the forest and the hills. They 
told me in the village that he drifted about 
like the mist on the sea—he would be in 
town one day, and then, without a word 
as to his destination, he would disappear 
for months. 


I USED to go down to Ferndale and have 
dinner with him, with the tableset before 
the wide-open studio door. I never had 
any part, however, in the preparation of 
those dinners. Once when | prottered my 
assistance, he gave me to understand in 
his kindly, courteous way that no woman 
ever passed through the door leading from 
his studio to his living quarters. But I 
had no cause to complain of his cooking. 
Such coffee! Such hot biscuits and home- 
made jelly, with plates of crisp lettuce 
from the garden! Such trout, browned 
exactly right, with crinkly shreds of bacon! 

And. afterward we'd sit there, vut, 
peaceful and contented, looking djwn the 
trail to the bay, where salmon Teaped and 
Indian canoes glided by, scattering the 
surf ducks. And then he would look 
toward the mountain range, rising tier on 
tier until its farthest peaks were lost in 
the amethystine distance. 

“Every peak means a trip to me,” he 
would say, and begin pointing out different 
spots where he had made camp. “Up 
there on the mountain tops the great 
silence fills you with wonder and rever- 
ence. It seems a holy place. Often, as I 
have journeyed, I have been exhilarated 
by the joy of motion, and the rarefied air, 
and satished just with the strength of my- 
self. I'd throw off my pack to make camp 
for the night and start to shout and sing. 
Then I'd stop—startled. It was as if the 
sound of my voice had trespassed on the 
silence of the gods. But this would pass, 
and then I'd begin to feel big and strong 
and all alone up there with the Source of 
all Power. Then is when a man knows 
there is something within him that is 
immortal! 

" Many have asked me why I stay here 
in this little northern backwater, when I 
might, as they say, go down to the 
States and become well known and make 
much money. My work is here, and why 
should I leave it when I am contented and 
happy and have enough money for all my 
needs? Can a man be more than happy? 
Alaska has given me perfect health, 
strength beyond that of the average man, 
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The New-Day Car for New-Day Needs 


The new-day car is here—and 
it’s a Jewett! 

It is the 2^swer of one of the 
automotive industry's oldest, 
strongest and most successful 
organizations to today's vital 
motoring needs and problems. 
No. surface comparison can 
;dequately gauge this car's 
worth. Measure it instead 
against the situationsand emer- 
gencies of driving. 

Begin, if you like, with the 
severest test of all—take the 
new-day Jewett into close- 
packed city traffic. 

Dart in and out—shoot swiftly 
ahead of the jam—stop with 
soft smoothness—park in 
spaces you would have thought 
impossibly small! 

Realization will come quickly 
—that here is a car, marvel- 
ously responsive to your touch, 
which takes instant advantage 
of every opening, gets you 
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The New-Day Car 


A modern, high-efficiency motor— 
6 cylinders—with a flashing "'pick- 
up" that shoots you out of tangled 
traffic in the flick of an eye. 

Paige hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, 
bringing you to cushioned rest 
almost instantaneously from any 
normal driving speed. 

Fullest possible development in ease 
of control—response to wheel and 
throttle that makes this car seem to 
answer to your wish rather than 
your touch. 


Amazing roominess—more than in 
many 130 inch wheelbase sedans— 
easy entrance and exit—luxurious 
comfort. 


Clearest of clear vision that reveals 
the unwary pedestrian and makes 
it impossible for another car to 
approach unseen. 

New accomplishments in economy 
—of first cost operation and upkeep. 
And Jewett's lowest closed car price. 
All this made possible by 17 years 
of Paige experience and with high 
quality certified by standards from 
which Paige has never deviated. 


through streets that seem im- 
penetrable, lets you come and 
go as you please where ordi- 
narily you would never try to 


drive. A new-day car for new- 
day needs! 


Then leave the crowded streets 
and seek unfrequented country 
roads where the new-day 
Jewett will reveal a quality of 
performance which not even 
preceding Jewetts, acknow- 
ledged masters of the open 
road, can surpass. 


After years of preparation, the 
new-day Jewett is in the hands 
of Paige and Jewett dealers the 
country over. 


Let nothing prevent your see- 
ing the new-day Jewett with- 
out delay! And do not stop with 
a casual inspection, for the 
better you learn to know this 
car the more you will appreci- 
ateitsunusualness—its right to 
be known as “The New-Day 
Car For New-Day Needs." 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 
DETROIT, U. S. A. Gon 
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and an abiding saneness. It has sharpened 
all my senses, until I should be unhappy in 
the smoke and stench of cities." 


ANY of these men who advise the 

naturalist to leave his Northern home 
are rich and influential, but worn in body 
and weary in soul from packing the false 
burdens of civilization. 

It is notable that some of them return to 
Alaska to be with the Father of Pictures, 
to try to recover their "capacity to dream 
dreams," that elusive something which all 
their gold fails to buy back for them once 
they have lost it. But he is neither guide 
nor physician. All he does is to permit 
them to accompany him on his loiterings. 
He says some of them recover themselves 
quicker in the high altitudes than on the 
sea level. When he finds one like this he 
takes him to his mountain cabin on the 
shore of a little lake, so high up amon« 
the peaks that the snow does not go off 
until: July. There the two of them live 
the siraple outdoor life of the Alaskan 
frontiersman, hunting and fishing to 
provide themselves with food. 

“A man who has found his mental 
horizon fenced in with dollar signs and his 
nerves shattered by the constant putting 
over of big deals," he said, “will go up 
there with me, and in a week's time be 
focusing his financially trained brain on 
the proper frying of a mountain trout, or 
wondering what lies beyond the farthest 
range visible from the peak back of the 
cabin; and, though there isn't a cent in it 
for him, he'll be planning an elaborate 
trip to go there to find oüt. You see, no 
matter what the trouble is, the country 
cures it—if a man will give it time." 

He told me of a New York artist who 
had somehow “gone stale” and been 
unable to complete a set of mural paint- 
ings on which his renutation depended. 
Someone told him of Merrill, and he came 
to Sitka seeking to recover his lost vision. 

“ But he was a city man," said Merrill, 
“and had never been in the woods before. 
I could see right away that Alaska 
frightened him. It was so big and still. 
Nevertheless, I loaded up my whaleboat 
with an outfit, and one sunny morning we 
started out. I wanted to make him 
acquainted with the forest gradually, so I 
rowed along close to the land. It was one 
of those shores where ribbonlike meadows 
of blue grass splashed with flowers topped 
the boulder-lined channel. The hermit 
thrushes sang in the branches almost over 
our heads; salmon leaped and fell back 
with quiet 'plops,' and off shore whales 
sent up their sighing spouts with clock- 
like regularity. It was one of those morn- 
ings filled with the wonderfully beautiful 
activity of nature, yet my artist saw 
nothing of the beauty. The poor chap was 
so nervous that the leaping of a salmon 
made him jump, and once, when I sent out 
a call against the slope of Verstovia so 
that he might hear the famous echo that 
mountain sends back eight and ten times, 
he looked up with positive fear in his eyes. 

“In the late afternoon we came to a 
gravel beach where one of those shallow 
little streams spread out, “oie-oie-ing” its 
way from a grove of alders. You know 
how the sun gets all tangled up in the 
alder leaves at that time of day? It made 
it sort of a golden spot, and Í decided to 
pitch. camp there. 


My artist knew nothing of such work, 
but to take his mind off himself I had him 
help me stretch the tent. I cut poles for 
the foundation of the bed while he stripped 
hemlock boughs for a mattress. He 

acked stones from the beach while I 

uilt a circular fireplace in front of the 
tent; and then I got a wide drift log, bored 
two holes in each end, drove pegs in each 
hole and set this combined seat and table 
up in front of the fireplace. A box nailed 
to a spruce served as a “‘pan tree.” After 
that I caught a couple of cutthroats in the 
stream, and fried them with bacon. We 
had our supper spread in the middle of the 
big log, which we straddled at either end, 
and how we did eat! . That is, I ate. The 
poor chap hardly touched his portion. 

“When the dishes were washed we went 
to bed, leaving the flap of the tent open. 
It doesn't get dark at that time of the 
jin you know, but twilight came, 
ighted by an occasional flare of a burning 
stick in the fireplace. Hushed, sleepy 
little sounds of Alaskan night began to 
drift in on us from the alder grove and the 
mountain forest back of us—notes of the 
hermit thrush, the call of sea birds, the 
stir of leaves, the swash of the incoming 
tide rolling gravel about on the beach. 
Occasionally a twig or cone fell on the 
roof of the tent, and all the delicate wild 
perme of the open floated about us. I 
ay resting in the peace and serenity of it 
all and would have gone to sleep in a 
moment, but my poor artist twisted and 
turned all night long. 

“As the days went by, I looked for him 
to get over this and start painting, but he 
did neither. He would not go twenty feet 
into the forest alone; not that he was a 
payee coward, you understand, but 

ecause his nerves were in such a state 
that the sounds and sights of nature filled 
him with the strange, intangible terror 
which alien things sometimes bring. 
have known Alaskans to feel the same fear 
of the city when they go South. 

"Sometimes my artist would get out 
his easel and sit there, trying to paint. 
But he couldn't. Then I'd come upon him 
later back of the tent, lying face down on 
the moss. Finally, he gave up. He began 
to urge me to take him back to town so he 
could catch a steamer for the States. But 
I decided to make an experiment before I 
took him back. :I just couldn't believe 
that Alaska was going to fail me in his 
case. One day I persuaded him that it was 
necessary that he stay and watch the 
camp while I rowed to an Indian village 
some miles distant. He was afraid to stay 
alone, but too game to say anything. 


** YN MY return I could not find him. I 

went shouting through the forest, but 
no one answered. Finally, I came upon 
him huddling in the shelter of a mossy jas: 
where he had lain for hours. Long after, he 
told me the details of that day. When he 
found himself alone, his terror of the 
wilderness overcame him. Every branch 
stirring in the wind became a sly, threaten- 
ing thing; every bird call a sinister signal; 
the sound of the sea was a dirge whisper- 
ing the futility of human life and endeavor; 
the gurgle of the little stream was voices 
shouting and laughing in mockery at him. 
Trying to overcome his fearful fancies, he 
had snatched up the fishing pole and gone 
to the creek. He slipped and fell into a 
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deep pool. When he got out, instead of 
making up a fire and drying himself and 
getting something to eat, as a woodsman 
would have done, the poor fellow had 
crawled, miserable and exhausted, to the 
log and hid himself. 

“I got him back to camp, made a 
roaring fire, and soon had him sitting on 
the log drying out while I cooked dinner. 
You know, there’s nothing like warmth 
and good food to banish morbid thinking, 
and Í did serve him an excellent dinner— 
deer liver and bacon, potatoes, hot ban- 
nock, wild berries in cream, and coffee. 
Yet while I was dishing it up in the gray 
granite plates, I was thinking I'd have to 
take my artist back to town the next day. 

“But, do you know, as we sat- there 
eating, that fellow became a different 
man! It was just as if he had thrown off a 
spell. He ate more than I; and as he did 
so he began to comment on the late 
sunlight slanting through the branches 
bringing out the red in the hemlock bark, 
and on the delicate creation of lacework 
made by the ferns along the stream. That 
night, for the first time, he slept soundly as 
a child. He was up with the sun the next 
morning, and the two of us, after a plunge 
in the surf, turned handsprings up and 
down the beach until we were both in a 
fine glow. We carried driftwood to our 
stone fireplace—my artist singing with me 
at the top of his voice. 


“I REMEMBER there was a young feel- 
ing about everything that morning. 
Pebbles of the gravel bar were still wet with 
dew. In the woods, birds were stirring and 
sending out mellow flutings. The air was 
clean and cool and smelled of woods and 
running water. Just across the creek we 
could look into one of those little flat 
cleared places in the forest, carpeted with 
moss and edged with a tanglewood of gold- 
en-green ferns. Everything wasglobed with 
dew that caught the sunlight sifting down 
through the trees. 

“Then, as if to complete the picture, a 
wonderful buck stepped out of the fems 
and stood there a moment looking at us 
with big, curious eyes. Apparently he 
approved of us, for he kept coming across 
the gravel bar, wading up to his shoulders 
before he drank. He came out on the 
bank not twenty feet from us, and after a 
friendly glance, shook himself in the sun 
until the fying water made an aura of 
rainbow tints about him. Then deliber- 
ately he stepped away and was lost in the 
rustling alders. 

“Both of us were enchanted for a 
moment after the deer had gone—then 
my artist leaped up, dragged out his 
neglected fend and how he did paint! 
Why, I could hardly drag him away to 
eat! Did we go back to town that day? 
No. And not for many weeks after. To- 
day, one of the finest sets of mural paint- 
ings in America stands as a monument to 
those weeks spent in the Alaskan forest." 

* And what was it that brought you to 
Alaskan forests?” I asked. 

Merrill answered with a smile that was 
kindly, indulgent, but which in some way 
made him gently remote, withdrawn, from 
me. The call of southbound geese drifted 
down, filling a moment’s space. Then the 
Father of Pictures turned to point out the 
plum-colored tints in the evening clouds 
above the mountains. 
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Whitman's Chocolates are 
sold in every state in the 
Union, and in nearly every 
community, yet-— 


—WHEREVER a package of Whitman's Chocolates is opened there is a 
double wonder of quality and freshness. Whitman's are distributed direct 
to each local store acting as our sales agency—not through a jobber. 
Every package is doubly guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 
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Bathroom 1 
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Factory 


150 towels in a dust- 
n, 40c. 


Your health lies in your own hands 


Literally it is so. For, unclean hands 
often are sources of infection. To pro- 
tect your health, washing your hands with 
soap and water is not enough. Absolute 
protection demands that you dry them 
after every washing upon a clean never- 
before-used towel. For just a few cents 
a day you can enjoy the comfort, conven- 
ience and safety of ScotTissue Towels. 
Individual, untainted, untouched towels 
you use but once then throw away. 


The Health Towel 


of a hundred uses! 


Meadow Grass 


(Continued from page 33) 


you want, kid?" Franz asked impudently. 
*Won't I do? No? . . . Paul, your lady- 
love wants to talk to you!" 

Paul was angry because his cheeks 


"uns so. 
ello... is this you, Mr. Studor?” 

"Yes." (Why couldn't he be easier, 
like Franz?) 

" Are you going to be busy to-morrow?’ 
Her voice sounded frightened. 

“No, I guess not. Why?” 

SI SEE eA if you wouldn’t want to go 
out in the country somew here. I'd bring 
a lunch—" 

"Sure! What time? Elev en too early? 
All right, I'll be there! "Bye!" 

As he turned away from the ’phone he 
became aware that his heart was pounding 
like mad. He could have kicked himself 
for not acting more pleased about it— 
only he'd been so surprised. 

“Say, Franz, fend: me your bus to- 
morrow, will you?” 
' Can't—going to take a Jane out.’ 

“Give you five bucks!’ 

Franz stared. “All right—it's yours! 
Rachel can walk!” 


O NEXT day Paul called for Jeanie 

in Franz’s little runabout. She flushed 
at UM of it. Her eyes did not seem to 
want to meet his. She brought out a 
big box. 

" Glory—all that to eat?" he exclaimed. 

After they were in the car, she said, “I 
suppose you thought I was awfully nervy, 
asking you like that?” 

'" No—I was glad.” He felt relieved, as 
if the honesty of his remark was part of a 
debt paid. She seemed to relax a little. 

“I—I’m going away to-morrow. I kind 
of wanted to see vou before I went." 

Paul's hands on the wheel were unsure. 

“Going away—where?" 

“Upto Lake Placid. I've got a chance 
waiting on table for the summer; and I 
don't believe I'll ever come back here." 

He found nothing to say. 

They drove out along Ellicott Creek, 
passed the boulevard, took an unpaved 
crossroad, 

ail here’s so many folks along here—let" s 
get "way out in the country!" he said 
once. He hated himself for the way words 
stuck inside him. 

“Yes, let's!" she answered. 

At last they came to the place—a little 
dirt road that led past a schoolhouse. And 
stretching in front of the schoolhouse was 
a row of greac maples. Paul drew up by 
the roadside. 

" Here's a good place—we can get a 
drink at the well there," he said. But it 
wasn't for the well he chose it—it was for 
the quiet. 

They were hungry, and ate at once. 
Somehow, the lunch surprised him. It 
wasn't delicatessen stuff thrown into a 
box. There was brown bread with nuts 
in it, a little crock of beans still warm; 
chocolate cake with thick icing; a glass of 
straw berry jam: cold chicken. 

“Gee, this tastes good!” Paul kept 
saying. 

«T slept so late, I was afraid I wouldn't 
get the cake done," she said, flushing. 
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CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring 
Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, 
$1045; Sedan, $1095. Hy. raulic four- 
wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX-— Phaeton, $1395; 
Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; 
Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; 
Crown Imperial, $2095. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


AllChrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco pat 
ented car numbering system, ex* 
clusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusiveevidenceoftampering. 
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Only Chrysler Four Combines 
These Performance Abilities 


The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary performance — itself the direct 
and positive evidence of the highest quality in design, materials and 
craftsmanship—literally leaves no alternative in its field. 


In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a new standard — 58 miles an 
hour, achieved quickly and easily, not for a momentary spurt, but 
for eager mile after mile, as long as you like. 


When you would dash away ahead of the 
crowd in traffic, the Chrysler Four whisks 
you from 5 to 25 miles in eight seconds— 
with sure-footed reliability and purring 
smoothness. 


Yet, with all the super-power necessary for 
such speed and such swift pick-up, you can 
get 25 miles to the gallon. 


Anyone ofthese exceptional abilities would 
be sufficient evidence of value for any manu- 
facturer except Chrysler: the three of them 
clinch the assurance of Chrysler Four's 
transcendent quality and worth. 


Any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford you the opportunity of proving 
the superiority of this favored Four. We ask you to ride in the car— 
drive it —see and feel for yourself, its speed, its swiftresponse,itssmooth 
operation, its riding steadiness and comfort. Then we believe, you will 
inevitably share in the enthusiasm of its tens of thousands of owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHYRSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 


FOUR 
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Has any Shaving Cream 
really matched WILLIAMS? 


“THERE are lots of shaving creams 

these days, yet men have never 
talked as much about Williams lather 
as they are talking about it today. 

Men know why. Williams Shaving 
Cream has an uncanny power to do a 
real beard-softening job. 

This is how Williams lather works: 
it bulks large; becomes a thick, heavy 
compress on the beard. This com- 
press strips the invisible oil-film from 
the beard almost instantly. All of 
each hair is swiftly saturated with 
moisture, thoroughly softened through 
and through. : 

When you shave, your blade seems 
sharper than usual. That's because 


Williams has done a real job of beard- 
softening. And yet your face at the end 
of your Williams shave is unusually 
soft, supple and comfortable! 


Send for FREE tube 


You can see the difference in lathers 
when you try Williams. "We offer a 
free trial tube for these first few shaves. 
Write for it today. Send the coupon 
below or a postcard. 

Williams is a pure, white shaving 
cream, free from coloring matter. The 
regular large-size tube is 35c. The 
double-size tube at soc contains twice 
as much cream and is the most eco- 
nomical tube you can buy. 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


REE OFFER 
Send coupon for 
free trial tube 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. 11, Glastonbury, Conn. 


If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shav- 
ing Cream. (Trial size has no hinge-cap.) 


American Jan. 


Aqua Velva is our newest trium- — a scientific after-shaving preparation. 
150-drop tes’ ^c, Write Dept. 11. 


“Did you bake this cake?” 
She nodded. 
“I like to cook,” she said. 


AFTER lunch they sat there beneath the 
maples and were quiet. Only now and 
then a word. The wind had come up, and 
the trees bent and twisted and the leaves 
sang. An oriole stood on an elm bough 
across the way, beside his swinging nest, 
and sang out his heart beneath his blazing 
breast, as the wind swayed the branch to 
and fro without mercy. Somewhere a 
pee-wee said it was going to rain before 
the day was through. Paul Studor was 
suddenly happy, with such a pure, ecstatic 
happiness as he had never known. 

n the meadow across the road, the 
daisies were thick, and here and there a 
buttercup was still bright gold. The wind 
swept across the meadow like a mother’s 
fingers, bending inexorably but tenderly. 
The waves of green and white seemed to 
press upon Paul’s heart like sweet words. 

He had wondered why i aez wanted to 
see him. Now he knew. It was for this— 
this strange happiness that had wrapped 
him 'round. He looked at Jone Her too 
thin face was somehow softer, more child- 
ish. 

Suddenly Paul got to his feet, held out 
a hand and drew her up. He kept her 
hand in his, led her over to the pump. He 
dipped his handkerchief in the water. 

“Rub it off! I hate that stuff on your 
face,” he said. 

For an instant her eyes blazed resent- 
ment; then she gave a queer twisted 
smile, rubbed her face till it was clean and 
white. Too white. A lump came in Paul's 
throat. He almost wished the rouge back 
on. She put her hands out in a gesture 
like a shrug. 

“T don't like it, either—but all the rest 
dor she said. “And I—I look so without 
ic! 


THEY walked back to the maples. 
Paul wanted her hand in his again, 
but somehow could not take it. 

“You never get still like this in the 
city, do you?” she asked after a time, 
wistfully. 

“ Just in the park—and there are always 
people there. You get sick of people!" 

"Funny—but this seems more like— 
like home—4ere, than West Street." Her 
voice hurt him. 

“It does to me, too," he said slowly. 

“The wind looks pretty—on the grass 
over there, don't it? That's why I'm 
going to Lake Placid; the girls say it's 
nice in the woods there. I thought maybe 
I could get work in some farmhouse up 
that way." 

“Housework?” 

“Yes, only Mother don’t want me to; 
she thinks it would be beneath me, some- 
how! Only, I think it would be better 
than in an office. I like to make a house 
clean—and cook—and get things to grow. 
But our yard's all clay in the city—and 
Mother thought an office was nice and— 
and—oh, I don't know, only, I hate the 
city! I've got to get out of it!” 

"I've hated it too; but I've never had 
the gumption to get away!" Paul said. 
“T never could find out what I wanted to 
do. I kept looking around in the city for 
something and not finding it. I guess it 
was because there wasn't anything in- the 


|! city I'd like. It was because I wasn't 
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4 Si mplified. 
Accounting | 


: Plan : 


for a prosperous 


1926/7 


N 


MIEL im 


Do you want bigger profits in 1926? Then con- 
sider this fact: Thousands of men, in every line 
of business, have made bigger profits this year by 
using the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan. 
With this same plan thousands more will increase 
their profits in 1926. Will you be one of them? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6120 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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SHEARS FOR THE UNSHORN 


Back in the days of tin bathtubs and hansom cabs the world 
was a pretty dreary place. 

The tree-climbing flivver had not been invented, there were no 
revolving doors in which fat people could become wedged, and 
neither fhe custard pie nor the trick stairway had been intro- 
duced in the movies. If it had not been for the whiskers men 
wore there would have been almost nothing to laugh at anywhere. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the men who frentes 
bundles of whiskers to dangle from their faces were deliberately 
trying to be funny. Beards were fashionable because shaving 
was difficult and painful. There was no shaving cream then that 
would take the fight out of stubborn bristles. 


COLGATE'S 


softens the beard at the base 


With hot water or cold, soft water or hard, this wonderful Cream 
does its work instantly and effectively. It makes shaving easier 
and quicker, and leaves the face cool, velvety, and refreshed. 

The man who is pictured here may have been proud of his 
whiskers once, but he is prouder of himself now, for a daily 
shave with Colgate’s keeps him always looking his best. 

There is nothing that equals Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
taking discomfort out of shaving and making the razor’s work easy. 


al p 
Established 1806 
NEW YORK 


Let us send you a trial 
tube of this wonderful 
Cream—enough for 12 
better shaves than you 


MN VL 

(uz COLGATE & CO. 
$^ us Dept. K 
LUZ 581 Fifth Ave. New York 
Please send me the trial tube 
2 of Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream 


for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
Jan. 26 


have ever had. Fill 
out and mail the at- $ é ky 
tached coupon, with 7 
4 cents. 


Address. 5522 he oo are ae Gk A 
State... ——— — 


| meant for the city, and didn't have the 


sense to know it. Seems now, if I had a 
chance, that I could do things with land. 
Just the feel of it here—and the sound of 
that man talking to his horses back there 
somewhere—and the still way it is here. 
Gosh, I'm a fool—but I could cry!” 


E GAVE her a quick, ashamed look— 

and down her thin cheeks tears were 
rolling. He put out his hand and took 
hers. She did not draw it away. He 
thought how sweet she looked, with all 
that red off her cheeks and mouth. Only 
she looked tired and hungry—really, 
bodily hunger. Poor kid! But she was 
trying to get away. She knew what she 
wanted, and she had the courage to try to 
go after it! 

He wanted to put his arms about her, 
hold her very close, tell her he'd take care 
of her, never let her be tired again. But 
he couldn't. He could only sit there, 
holding her hand tightly, while the June 
wind swept the faint pungence of the 
daisies across the meadow to them. 

Then she drew her hand away, got to 
her feet quickly. 

"Let's walk up past those woods, shall 
we?" she asked, and rubbed at her tears, 
with a little laugh that was not shrill nor 
cheap. 

Maybe, Paul thought, with a queer, 
pricking tenderness, her laugh was only 
put on, like the rouge or powder. He 
didn't want to walk; he wanted to stay 
there beneath the maples—but he was 
frightened a little and so was she. They 
were running away for the moment from 
the thing which frightened them. 

But, after all, they ran toward it. 
Around the bend, across from the little 
patch of woods, was a farmhouse—a little 
farther on, a smaller house. The smaller 
house was white and green, though the 

aint was worn; but in the yard were two 
kore maples, and out beneath an old apple 
tree a swing hung, unused. 

But it was the sign that they both saw 
at once. 


Tenant wanted to work farm on shares. 
Inquire next door.—E. F. PRINGLE. 


The little house seemed to smile at 
them. A great bush of moss roses by the 


| well bowed before the wind and strewed a 


few petals. An old rocker, left by some 
tenant, rocked away on the low, wide 
porch at the side. 

Paul felt that lump in his throat again. 
He thought of the things he had wanted 
to tell her—why he hadn’t waited for her 
that first night—that he'd understood 
about her real self that didn’t show to 
everyone—that—that he loved her! But 
he hadn't told her anything, and here was 
the little house calling to them. 

“Jeanie, Jeanie!” The name he'd 
thought so silly seemed of a sudden very 
beautiful, soft, and old-fashioned, like the 
moss roses. Maybe it just hadn’t belonged 
in the city, with the jazz and all. “Jeanie 
—do you think we could—do you think 
they’d take us—I could learn—” 

Her thin face uplifted to his was pitiful 
in its eagerness, beautiful in its courage. 
She made no pretense of not understand- 
ing. 

“They'll have to take us!" she said. 

Meadow grass or moss roses have no 
sweetness like a girl's lips. 
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0 
Paid 
on your 
Savings 


Touring $525 Sedan 
Roadster 525 


Coupe 675 Chassis 


: se H 
Coach 695 Truck Chassis 50 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICH. 
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Here is the simplest, safest, thrift- 
iest way to buy a car ever devised 
—a plan on which you are actually 
paid to save for a Chevrolet! 


ONLY $5 DOWN 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Choose the model you prefer, pay- 
ing as little as $5 down. In return 
you receive a Chevrolet Purchase 
Certificate; and the money you 
paid begins immediately to draw 
6% interest. 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 


Then from month to month or 
week to week as you like, you 
keep on adding to the sum—each 
payment drawing 6% from the day 
you make it. The amounts are 
small. You will never miss them. 
But the speed with which the 
total grows will astonish you. 


DRIVE THE CAR AWAY 


When your savings, plus the inter- 
est they have earned, equal the 


This makes it 
Easy to Pay 
or a Chevrolet 


MANY QUALITY FEATURES 


Thousands of people have bought Chevrolets on the 
Certificate Plan. Thousands more want the quality 
features which Chevrolet offers—its modern chassis, 
roomy streamline bodies in colorful lasting Duco finish, 
its ample power, its certainty and economy of operation. 
See a Chevrolet dealer today. He will show you how sim- 
ple and easy it is to buy a Chevrolet—the Certificate way. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


amount necessary for the delivery 
of your car, you drive it away. 


Then you take care of the balance 
in convenient monthly amounts 
on the lowest time payment plan 
in existence. 


TRIPLY INSURED 


Not only is the Chevrolet Certifi- 
cate Plan the easiest ever devised 
—but it forms an excellent, gilt 
edged investment of the utmost 
security. Your money is not only 
deposited in trust at a bank, but, 
in addition, both bank and dealer 
are insured by a great nationally 
known insurance company. 


ALSO 6% ON SERVICE 


In addition to your savings, you 
can build up your funds with the 
Chevrolet dealer by going to him 
for service, repairs and accessories 
if you now own a car. 6% interest 
on the amounts thus spent with 
him will be credited on your Cer- 
tificate, over and above the interest 
on your savings. 
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Rock of Hges 


Barre 
Che Granite for Every 
Memorial Purpose 


OCK OF AGES, that won- 

drous Barre granite of 
permanent charm and du- 
rability, is equally appro- 
priate in stately- mauso- 
leum or modest headstone. 
It is a granite of universal 
use — it does honor to either 
king or peasant. 

Rock of Ages is a Barre 
granite of surpassing fine- 
Its smooth, regular 
grain and natural blue-gray 
color are equally attractive 
in hammered or polished 
finish. It takes the most 
delicate carving. 


Mark Every Grave 


With Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


ness. 


Do not delay the choice of your 
family memorial in Rock of Ages 
Barre Granite. Booklet “A” will 
help you decide — Write for it. 


Be sureto request our Certificate 
of Perfection when placing your 
order with your local memorial 
merchant. It is your guarantee 
of Rock of Ages Barre Granite, 
and protects you against inferior 
substitutes. 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
CORPORATION 


Quarriers Rock of Ages Barre Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


The Sporting Chance 


(Continued from page 55) 


free to indulge in a few ecstatic wriggles. 
Now something would happen. She 
wondered what it would be—and when? 

So, incidentally, did Roberta and Piggy. 
When the tumult in his veins had abated a 


| little, they built up the dying fire with logs 


and sat down in its light to talk. 

"Here's your chance, Bob," he re- 
marked slyly. “Ever since we started 
this thing you’ve been insisting on a plan 
of campaign. The time’s come when 
we've got to have one, so get busy." 

*" Haven't you any plan yourself?" 

“Nary a plan. T did have a notion of 
holding up the car in the woods some- 
where and kidnapping her. Highwayman 


| stuff. But I'll bet that poor kid hasn't 


been off the place since they brought her 
up here. So that bubble's busted. I 
don't see anything for it now but to apply 
a little moth and corruption to those dogs, 
and ourselves break in and steal. I don't 
like to poison good pups, though. Gee! 
I wonder whether powdered ipecac in 
balls of chopped meat would put 'em out 
of business for a while, without really 
hurting 'em?" 


“They wouldn't touch it. Father's 


| dogs are always well trained. They won't 


take food from strangers." 

“We might throw it over the fence and 
let 'em find it themselves. They might 
eatit then. If you can think up anything 
better, speak now, or ever after hold your 
whisht. It's your move.” 

After a long pause Roberta bethought 
herself of the Achilles heel of the house- 


| hold at Birchwood and indicated a possi- 
ble line of action, provided some dispo- 
sition could be made of the dogs. For an 


hour they plotted, with occasional argu- 
ment and a vast deal of giggling. Over 
one inspiration of Roberta's they laughed 
until their eyes were wet, and proceedings 


| halted while they wiped the tears away. 


“Bob, you're a marvel!" Piggy testi- 
fied, still gasping. “I flatter myself I'm 
some strategist; but I never would have 


; thought of that in a million years! I told 
| you oe time would come.’ 


L 


“ 


on't you think it will work?" 

“Work? It'll be a riot! Swift and 
sweet and simple—and so innocent! Wise 
as—oh, lord!—wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves!" With that they doubled 
up again in throes of laughter. 


SUNDAY they rested from their labors. 
\J Janet went circumspectly to church, 
thereby acquiring Kireker merit in the 
village; but neither Roberta nor Piggy 
stirred out of doors all day. That night, 
for the first time since embarking upon 
this adventure, Piggy luxuriated in long 
hours of sleep. 

Monday morning he set off alone in the 
car, on a recruiting expedition, covering 
a wide expanse of country and eventually 
visiting Worcester. Late in the afternoon 
he returned, ran his car into the barn, and 
lifted from the tonneau a long, narrow, 
covered wooden box, a smaller box, a saw, 
a parcel of nails and several gunnysacks. 
Each of the latter was securely tied at the 
top for the retention of something that 

uirmed and uttered protest. 


Setting the bags on the floor, he got a 
hammer from the tool kit of the car and 
pounded the smaller box apart. As Ro- 

erta, contrary to her usual custom, did 
not immediately appear, he sounded a 
flourish on his motor horn and set about 
fitting into the larger box partitions made 
from the small one. When at last his co- 
conspirator joined him, he looked up with 
his roguish, small-boy grin. 

“Got 'em." 

“Did you?” Her smile was sober. 

" All from the neighborhood, too—farm- 
houses. Bought 'em, prices from a quarter 
up. One cost a whole dollar. . . . What's 
the matter? Headache?" 

“No; I'm worried. Peter, Clif's here.” 

“Here! In the house?" 

“Oh, no! But he must be staying some- 
where near. Jaffrey, probably. 1 went 
over to the store this afternoon, and I 
met him. He was on horseback.” 

“He didn't recognize you!" 

“N-no, I think not. o my veil of 
course, but—he stared at me hard. There 
aren't many people as small as I am, and 
I think he knows I must be around here 
somewhere, and is looking for me." 


" [ET him look. By morning it will be 
all over except the shouting." 

“Tf things go well to-night. due sup- 
pose there's a slip? Suppose something 
goes wrong and we have to wait? He may 
suspect, and— Anyway, I've been won- 
dering whether it wouldn't be better to 
hunt him up and tell him?" 

“Not on your life!" 

“Why not?" 

“Because he's a—” Piggy pulled him- 
self up just in time, on the verge of telling 
Bob that the man she was going to marry 
was a quitter. Stumbling, he caught his 
step again. "He's a fifth wheel to this 
coach. We're rolling along all right, and 
anybody else would just be a nuisance. 
Besides, there's no telling what he'd do. 
He might throw a monkey wrench into 
the machinery at the last moment." 

“That’s what I'm afraid of. If we 
don’t tell him, and he finds out—” 

“How can he find out? You're Mrs. 
Smith, of Seattle, with two old family re- 
tainers to prove it. Roberta Scott’s gone 
where the woodbine twineth. He may 
whangdoodle around a while, but if you 
sit tight he’ll get tired of it and go to look 
for you somewhere else—especially after 
we pull off this stunt to-night!” 

"W.ell." Though impressed by his 
confidence, Roberta did not fully share 
it. “You really think it would be better 
not to take Celia to town at once? We 
could drive fast all night and be there by 
morning, couldn't we?" 

“Sure,” he said derisively. “We could 
be perfectly obvious, and give the whole 
thing away like a shot. We blow in from 
nowhere, take a house for a month with 
an option for the winter, stay a week, and 
vanish between dark and daylight. Celia 
disappears the same night. A car's easy 
to trace, and they'd nab us within twenty- 
four hours— with the dickens to pay. Nit! 
Not! We stay right here. We're gentle 
strangers in deep grief, with only a mild 
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Eager Fords 
on coldest days 


OUR Ford is lubricated by the splash feed 

system and requires a lively, free flowing 

oil that will guick/y reach all working parts of 
the engine. 

When the weather is cold, unsuitable oil 

may congeal and become gummy. Starting be- 


.comes a nuisance. The oil circulation is slow 


and incomplete which results in excessive ex- 
posure to wear. 

Mobiloil “E” is lively and ready-flowing 
even in freezing weather. It reaches all parts 
of your motor instantly and lubricates them 


m thoroughly. But for all its liveliness it has 
YOUR GUIDE Ñ body enough to provide ample protection 
under even the highest Ford operating heats. 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger . 
cars are specified below. Cold Weather Hints 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means for Fords 
pm A 1. When starting in cold weather pull out 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 4 " ME 2 > at a 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. the choke only while cranking. Push it in part 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except way the instant the engine “‘takes hold." Push 
Ford Cars, er arene Mobiloil “ E^), i it in all the way as soon as possible. When the 
we ean c m Reh HEUME NEIN choke is out, raw gasoline may get into the 
art at your dealer's. 2 : AR ale 
crankcase and seriously dilute the oil. 
2. Let your engine warm up thoroughly be- 
fore driving fast. 
This sign 
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points the way to new 
cold-weather protection 
for your Ford 


ARGON 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


3. Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freeze 
mixture in radiator and keep at proper strength 
during the cold weather. 


4. Keep radiator protected by suitable cover 
during the cold weather. 


5. In winter, due to the greater use of the 
choke, your crankcase should be drained and 
refilled with fresh oil every 500 miles. 

6. Play safe — never use any engine 
lubricant but Mobiloil “E.” 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal 
cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kan- 
sas City. 
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“More precious than 
rubies"— seems this 
smoking tobacco 


Old smokers of Edgeworth delight in 
their friendly rivalries for length of attach- 
ment to their favorite brand, and for total 
poundage incinerated in their trusty pipes. 


Mr. Dugan inaugurates another sort of 
competition—a sort of Long-Distance-Wait 
Contest. For this loyal Edgeworthian or- 
ders his favorite tobacco in May, and then 
goes on forage rations until August, rather 
than twist his tobacco taste to accommodate 
native varieties. 


Read Mr. Dugan's letter and be thankful 
you're where you are! 


Philippine Islands 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find money- 
order for $4.65, for which please send me 
the following: 1—16 oz. pe jar Ready 
Rubbed; 1—$1.50 can Qboid;* 1— $1.50 
can Plug Slice. 

Until recently I have been able to get 
Edgeworth from a dealer near here, but for 
the last month he has been “out,” and I 
have been smoking native cigarettes and 
other so-called tobacco. I realize that it 
will be three months or so before I hear 
from this, but I know I'll get it sure by 
sending direct to you, you won 't bé “just 
out." In the meantime I may be able to 
scare up a little here and there. It's mighty 
hard to “bum” any Edgeworth from 
friends in this part of the world. They'd 
just about as soon five you the key to 
their safety deposit boxes as they would 
to the “Old tobacco box” where they keep 
their Edgewarth. I don't blame them; it's 
mighty hard:to get, and it's terribly hard 
to go without. I know 
how the baby felt 
about the soap now: 
I won't be happv till 
I get my Edgeworth. 

Yours 
almost te: arfully, 


C. P. Dugan. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Company, 3M South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- | 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


and passing interest in local kidnappings. 
The thing eraik Wild excitement for a 
few days, sleuths all over the place, clues 
that lead nowhere, unwary wanderers by 
night arrested on suspicion and released 
again—and everybody supposing that 
whoever got Celia beat it for the dim dis- 
tance, naturally 

“The kid vili have to keep out of sight, 
but she's been shut up so long that a little 
longer won't matter. When our month's 
up, you regretfully decide that we can't 
stay all winter; we smuggle her out—”’ 

" But how, Peter? How?" 

“Oh, there are lots of ways. We'll de- 
cide that when the time comes. When we 
have her safely landed in Brooklyn with 
Janet, you'll go to some New York hotel, 
register as Rhoda Swift or Rebecca 
Schwartz or something, and write a polite 
letter to the Whangdoodle asking how 
much longer he intends to postpone that 
wedding. I'll wash this stuff off my hair 
—by the; way, it's turning sort o' green— 
get home from my hunting trip, and every- 
thing will be lovely. Theré isn't a hole in 
this scheme, now, Bob, and don't you go 
poking one.’ 

" Well—if Clif doesn't poke one. He's 
a persistent person.” 


ER uneasiness would have been Te- 


lieved, and her already high ‘opinion - 


of Piggy's perspicacious forethought ele- 


vated by several notches, had she over-. 


heard a conversátion in the village | store 
that afternoon. * Nixon, vagüely suspi- 
cious of the diminutive, erect figure in 
widow's weeds, had recognized the store 
as the inevitable clearing-house "of local 
gossip. Therefore, ostensibly seeking 
toilet soap, he visited this mart of general 
merchandise. 

“You seem to have quite a large stock,” 
he said pleasantly to the salesman. “Looks 
as if you do a good business. You don't 
have many strangers here, I take it.’ 

“Not this time o' year. Some Boston 
folks have houses here for summer, and 
the tavern's pretty full then, too. You 
stayin’ there?" 

“No, I'm staying at the piny Inn. 
Never was up here before. But I saw a 
lady on the street just now—a little bit of 
a woman in deep mourning—who looked 
like a friend of mine. Do you know who 
she is?” 

“Musta been Mis’ Smith. 
here "bout five minutes ago. 
come. Rented the Finlaw house. 

"Oh, she's taken a house?" Nixon 
doubted that Roberta's slender resources 
would run to this. “How long has she 
been here?" 

“She come—let's see— Tuesday morn- 
in’ I guess 'twas, in her car, with a shofer. 
She's got her hired girl here, too; funniest 
old Scotch woman ever you see! Gosh, 
but she's a caution when it comes to 
gettin’ her money's worth! Says she's 
worked for the family ever since the 
master, as she calls him, was a little feller. 
He died a couple o' months ago, out West 
some'ers, and they say Mis' Smith is all 
broke up. Guess she must be pretty well 
off, though. She never kicked a mite 
about the price o' the house. Paid a 
month's rent in advance, and said she'd 
stay all winter, if she liked it." 

"H'm—well—evidently she isn't the 
person I thought she might be. I didn't 
| see her face," said Nixon, and went his 


She was in 
She’s just 


” 


M" 


way, satisfied that he had been mistaken- 

Vet the gait and carriage of that small, 
shrouded figure haunted him. They were 
so like Roberta's. 

Piggy was more troubled by Nixon's 
prune than he had admitted to Ro- 

erta, for he was by no means sure that 
Scott had not installed the young man as 
guard over the dovecote in his own ab- 
sence; in which case it might be wise to 
postpone action. 

Turning this over in his mind, he strolled 
down to the tavern after dinner, and 
there he learned that a stranger on horse- 
back had passed through the village, 
stopping briefly at the store. He lost no 
time in repairing thither himself. 

“Hello, Jonesy," he said to the sales- 
man. "Who was that swell guy on 
horseback?” 

"] dunno. Said he was stayin’ over to 
the Jaffrey Inn. He seen Mis’ Smith out 
here on the road, an’ thought she was 
somebody he knew. But I told him all 
about her, an’ he said she couldn’t be the 
one he thought, then.” 

“Oh,” said Piggy, concealing relief with 
a prodigious yawn. ‘Guess I'll go home 
an’ hit the hay. There ain't nothin’ else 
to do up here. 

“Irs all a ht,” he assured Roberta, 
at home. he Whangdoodle told ’em 
the story of his life at the store this after- 
noon. "Hes staying at the Jaffrey Inn." 

“Why do you call him the Whang- 
doodle? A 
“= “Well, he ‘mourneth for his lost love," 
doth he not?” 

“Idiot!” said Roberta. “Stop blither- 
ing. Go up and change your clothes.” 

de donned his brown overalls and can- 
vas hunting coat, while she put aside her 
flowing symbols of bereavement in favor 
of the cloth suit and close hat in which 
she had traveled, as less likely to impede 
progress through the woods than her long 
crape veil. She took the precaution, how- 
ever, of wearing the latter until they had 
left Fitzwilliam behind, though they did 
not start until the occupants of the two 
houses they had to pass were sound asleep. 


TH EY warned Janet to keep the lower 
lights burning untileleveno’clock, when 
she was to extinguish them and light Ro- 
berta’s bedroom for half an hour, there- 
after waiting in darkness for the return of 
the relief expedition. Then they crawled 
silently away in the car. Various aids to 
the execution of nefarious purpose were 
stowed in Piggy's pockets; and under the 
rug, at Roberta's feet in the tonneau, was 
a demijohn filled with gasolene; beside it a 
long narrow box from which came sounds 
of alarm. Added to these was Janet's 
dark cloak for Celia, who might conceiva- 
bly need it. 

Thus armed and panoplied for high ad- 
venture, they slid over the deserted roads, 
unobserved. Deep in the woods, nearing 
their destination, Piggy quenched his 
lights and ran the remainder of the dis- 
tance slowly and in darkness. 

Just before reaching the fork leading 
up to Birchwood, he turned the car around 

and drove back a few feet to a spot pre- 
viously selected for this purpose, behind 
a thicket of young birch at the roadside. 
Here the dark automobile was lost in the 
dense shadows of its background. 

Leaving it there, headed toward home 
and safety, they walked on down the road 
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some tires 
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tires *never last"—and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 

Check up, and ten to one 
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tests his inflation regularly — 
using a Schrader Gauge. 

Schrader Tire Gauges have 
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They are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers the world over. 
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| to the familiar trail. Climbing was slow, 


owing to Piggy's burdens; in one hand he 
carried the demon of gasolene, and the 
other firmly gripped the box on his shoul- 
der, from which plaintive sounds still 
issued at intervals. Roberta had Janet’s 
cloak and the torch. 

At the summit there was a delay, while 
Piggy cut a small branch from a tree and 
fashioned himself a bludgeon, brandish- 
ing it once or twice to test its weight. He 
also pried up the cover of the box, lightly 
secured by a couple of nails, so that it 
could be easily removed. Then, pucker- 
ing his lips, he faced Birchwood, and the 
crisp, calm night air was slit with the 
strains of his pregnant refrain. 


ELIA, who had listened foritin vain the 
night before, wriggled joyously in her 
bed and wondered whether she dared flash 
back an answer. Twice through it sounded, 
followed by a fragment from a widel 
popular ditty—the significance of which 
temporarily paralyzed the prisoner: 
""There'll be a hot time in the old town 
to-night." Something was going to hap- 
pen! 
Undeniably something was, but none 


‘of them- foresaw all the events of that 


memorable night, for not even Piggy's 
A PEE had warned him of Clifford 
ixon's insomnia. 

Harassed by perplexity and doubt, ap- 
prehensive that Roberta might have re- 
turned to Paris without seeing him, and 
equally apprehensive that she might still 
be plotting Celia's release, with disastrous 
consequences to himself and his business 
should she succeed—for in this event 
Scott would inevitably assume that her 
fiancé had been in league with her and act 
accordingly— Nixon found inaction galling 
and sleep unthinkable. 

Not having provided himself with read- 
ing matter, he decided late in the evening 
to take a walk, and almost without con- 
scious intention his feet led him toward 
the center of disturbance, Birchwood. 
Noticing that the house was dark, Nixon 
walked on for a.short, distance, and was 
about to turn back when he heard a shrill 
whistle from the top of the hill at his right. 
He looked up, wondering whether anyone 
lived there, and what the tune was that 
the fellow was whistling. As the refrain 
was repeated, he remembered the words: 


Poco, Poco, keep thine eye 

On the fair-haired girl, for she is sly; 
You'll be sorry by and by 

You ever had a daughter. 


Nixon stopped short. Significant, that! 
Could it be a signal? When he heard the 
melodious radion of an immediate 
period of feverish activity, he plunged 
into the brush and began scrambling up 
the steep hillside, stumbling, slipping, oc- 
nanaii falling, but striving ever up- 
ward, more and more convinced that at 
last he was about to find Roberta. 

The noise of his own progress deafened 
him to that of the conspirators, rapidly 
descending on the other side of the spur, 
but he heard the salvo of the dogs, and 
turned his course in their direction. Ju- 
niper and wild-blackberry vines stabbed 
him, impassable thickets of brush delayed 
him, but he persevered. 

All unaware of the danger at their heels, 
Roberta and Piggy arrived at the barbed- 
wire barrier with their burdens, and con- 


centrated their attention on the dogs, 
which were running to and fro on their own 
side of the fence, barking furiously. 

“Get behind me,” he said, wire-cutter 
in one hand and bludgeon in the other. 
“I may have to brain these brutes yet. If 
they're ugly, hop through to the other 
side. I'll keep 'em out. Got the top 
loose? One, two, three—go/" 

She lifted her hand from the box and 
tipped it toward the woods. As the cover 
fell, five terrified and spitting cats, tails 
bushed and fur on end, streaked into the 
underbrush. At the same instant Piggy 
clipped the lower strands of wire, with a 
sibilant, “ S-s-sick 'em, boy! S-sick ’em!’’ 
Yipping, the three dogs tore past, to scat- 
ter in pursuit of game never yet resisted 
by any proper canine. 

He cut the remaining lines, pushed Ro- 
berta through and hastily pieced the 
clipped strands with lengths of wire from 
his pocket, drawing them loosely into 
e; again. This dn he snatched up 

is demijohn. 

“Now run! Those pups may be back 
before long, and they'll raise the deuce 
when they can't get in. Hustle!" 

They ran down-hill for a short distance 
through cleared woodland, jumped a 
brook at the bottom and raced up the 
slope to the terrace; but stole around its 
graveled sounding-board to the back of 
the house, where they listened a moment 
before crossing the moonlit yard to the 
woodshed, in the shadow of the stable. 

Here they worked swiftly and almost 
noiselessly, carrying armfuls of wood 
around the corner of the shed to the back 
of the barn. 

"Now, you get behind one of those 
bushes at the side of the house, where you 
can see both ways,” Piggy whispered, and 
began pouring the contents of his jug over 
ae wood. A few seconds later he joined 

er. 

“Fire! Fire!" Roberta screamed. ‘Celia! 
Fire!” 

Celia; awake and waiting, heard the 
call. 

“Mother!” She shook the figure beside 
her. “Mother! Fire!" 


NOW fire, as Roberta well knew when 
she suggested this coup, was the one 
thing of which everybody at Birchwood, 
including her father, stood in terror. Owing 
to the isolated position of the house, they 
were dependent upon their own resources 
for protection; and while the premises 
were well provided with hose aid a large 
water tank, as well as with portable chemi- 
cal siphons, nothing could have been bet- 
ter calculated to throw the household into 
confusion. 

“Fire?” Mrs. Scott gasped, rolling out 
of bed. “Where?” 

“T don't know," Celia breathlessly re- 
plied. "Somebody screamed!” 

Her mother seized a kimono, thrust her 
feet into slippers, and scuttled down the 
hall, sniffing for smoke as she ran. From 
the dining-room she saw a glare in the 
direction of the barn, and ran out into the 
yard, screeching for the gardener, whose 

uarters were over the garage. He emerged 
shortly with a chemical siphon, and took 
charge of the situation, discatching the 
maids for hose and other siphons. 

Meanwhile, Celia, suspecting Roberta’s 
hand in this diversion, slipped a skirt over 
her nightdress, wrapped herself in a warm 
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“Gosh! I'm not a 
baby any more!" 


When your boy flashes out with an 
angry outburst like this, it stings like 
impertinence and insubordination. It 
may be both, but in reality it is a sign 
that points to mutual misunderstand- 
ing. You see only wilfulness. In your 
anxious care and fond desire he sees 
only—continual *Don'ts" and “Stops.” 
The fact is, your boy is growing up. 
He may exaggerate his ability and 
judgment, but, heaven be praised, he 
wants to use them. 


A boy in his teens is going through 
his most trying years. Life is calling 
him, adventure, ambition, imagination. 
In the cocoon of boyhood is stirring 
the man who will dare and do. True, | 
he needs restraint, but what he needs 
most is strong leadership—leadership 
he will accept. 

To give to boys the guiding hand 
they need, to open their eyes to the 
world they must face as men and lead 
them into a glorious manhood, has 
been the high purpose and successful 
achievement of THE AMERICAN Bov 
for twenty-five years. This it does 
through stories of adventure and dar- 
ing deeds, in which your boy sees fel- 
lows like himself winning out through 
pluck and courage and self-reliance. He | 
sees the results of meanness, loyalty, 
dishonesty, clean-mindedness. 


THE AMERICAN Boy does not preach. 
Its stories are not the mollycoddle 
kind. They are not juvenile or patroniz- 
ing. The foremost writers of the day, 
who contribute to THE AMERICAN 
Bov, not only know and love boys 
themselves, but they know the world 
and human nature and how to sugar- 
coat the pill of instruction so boys 
will take it, with a smile. 


Give your son the companionship of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Let the experi- 
ences of the fellows he meets in its 
pages help him appreciate fair play, 
hard work, back-bone. Give him a 
ycar's subscription. Subscribe for that 
other boy you'd like to see get ahead. 
Mail the coupon today. 

$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all 
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bathrobe, found shoes, which she did not 
stop to fasten, threw a gown over her arm 
dud rii down-stairs to the terrace in front 
of the house. . 

“Roberta?” she called. “Roberta?” 

There was no reply, and she ran to the 
side, wondering whether she -had_ been 
mistaken in the voice she had heard. Des- 
perately she ran along the terrace to the 
other side, and behind the shrub Piggy 
said: 

“There she is!" 

They sprang out and joined her. 

“Oh, Roberta! I knew you’d come 
Celia flung herself upon her sister, but 


p 


| Piggy caught her shoulders and spun her 


around to throw Janet's long cloak over 
the rose-colored bathrobe. 

“Don’t talk—run!" he commanded 
brusquely. ‘‘Down the road.” 

Down the road, accordingly, the three 
sprinted. Near the highway Celia tripped 
over an unfastened shoe, staggered, and 
tripped again on a corner of a coat much 
too long for her, falling heavily. When 
they picked her up she cried: 
pont Oh! My ankle! I've sprained 
it! 


“Darn!” said Piggy. “I knew some- 


| thing was due to happen. It’s been too 


easy. Never mind, you've got to make it 
now. ‘Take her on the other side, Bob. 
It isn't far. Come on, kid, be a sport!” 

Wincing and sobbing, Celia hobbled 
along, supported by the other two, to the 
padlocked gate. With some difficulty and 
delay they hoisted her over it, and Piggy 
carried her down the road to the hidden 
car. Over on the hillside the dogs were 
assaulting high heaven with their alarms. 

“Those pups sound agitated.” Grin- 


ning, Piggy turned an expert sportsman’s 


ear in their direction before starting his 
engine. ‘They must have treed a cat or 


| something." 


HE dogs had treed a cat. Also, Clif- 

ford Nixon. In his search through the 
woods for Roberta, he had failed to notice 
a small, furry, fleeing creature, but heard 
a quick rustle and a growl in time to 
glimpse in the checkered moonlight the 
purposeful advance of two dogs. Leap- 
ing upward, he caught the limb of a tree 
to swing himself out of reach, and found 
the territory disputed by a cat claiming 


| squatter's rights. Whereupon the trusty 


wardens of a forbidden demesne encamped 
at the foot of the tree, presently reinforced 
by a third, and gave tongue. 

Their chorus, to which the cat supplied 
a florid coloratura obbligato, prevented 
his hearing the outcry at Birchwood, 
though he saw the glare of the fire through 
the trees. For the same reason he caught 
no hum from the road as Piggy started 
his car and sped away. 

Neither was the purr of the engine de- 
tected at Birchwood, where confusion was 
thrice confounded. The gardener had 
found the bonfire, and smelled gasolene. 
Assuming an attempt to fire the barn, he 
had subdued the flames with a spray and 
kicked the embers apart before telling 
Mrs. Scott of its apparent purpose. 

Her hysteria increased rather than di- 
minished by this information, she cried 
distractedly: 

“How could it be set on fire? How 
could anybody get in, with the dogs— 
where are the dogs?” 

The excited group of servants looked 


about blankly, until someone noticed the 
barks on the opposite hill, and exclaimed: 

“There they are! Maybe they've got 
the man!” 

The gardener ran for a lantern, and Mrs. 
Scott continued: 

“I don't see how anyone could get in. 
Celia, how could— Why, where's Celia?" 

“I ain't seen her at all,” said the cook, 
and the others echoed, “I ain't seen her.” 

"But she must—why, she woke me! 
She must have been out! Oh, the dogs! 
EVE attacked Celia! Find her! Find 
ner! 


VEN as Piggy lifted Celia overthe gate, 

4 the gardener ran with his lantern to in- 
vestigate the quarry of the dogs. During 
his absence the house and its immediate 
vicinity were hastily searched by the 
maids, who whispered among themselves, 
as their paths crossed, that maybe she 
had run away. 

Mrs. Scott, all this time, ran hither 
and yon, wringing her hands in the cer- 
tainty that the dogs had killed her daugh- 
ter, and that the gardener would return 
bearing her mangled remains. 

Instead, he brought Clifford Nixon, 
who was exceeding wroth, requiring no 
oracle to tell him what interpretation 
Scott would put upon the situation from 
which he had just been rescued. Livid 
and grim, he knew that the only possi- 
bility—remote, at best—of saving from 
practical annihilation the business inter- 
ests he represented, lay in prompt and de- 
cisive action. Now he must ind Roberta, 
and see to it, moreover, that Celia was re- 
turned to the fold. 

His theory of the raid, privately con- 
fided to Mrs. Scott, added the final touch 
to her deorientation, and she collapsed in- 
to a chair, feebly quavering: 

“Roberta? But where—how—?” 

“I don't know where or how, but she 
did it," he said curtly. "Where's the 
telephone?" 

She indicated it, and he called up of- 
ficers of the law at Jaffrey, Dublin, Peter- 
borough, Keene, Worcester, Greenfield, 
and way points, notifying them that Miss 
Celia Scott had been abducted, and warn- 
ing them to watch roads and trains for her. 
He then put in a call for Scott himself. 

But long before the New York connec- 
tion was made, Piggy, stealing darkly into 
Fitzwilliam, had lifted Celia from the car 
and carried her to the bedroom prepared 
for her. 

There, by the rays of a single candle— 
lest lights at that hour should be seen 
and reported—he skillfully bandaged the 
sprained and badly swollen ankle with the 
adhesive plaster that was always a part of 
his hunting outfit. 

“There, that's a pretty good job," he 
said. '' Now you go to sleep, and for the 
love of Mike, don't show vourself at a 
window in the morning! The whole 
countryside will be looking for you." 

Leaving Celia to Janet's ministrations, 
Roberta followed him out into the hall, 
where another candle burned dimly. But 
not so dimly that he could not see her 
glowing eves. 

" Peter, Peter, what a wonder ycu are!” 
she said softly. 

To his own utter astonishment, Piggy 
swept her into his arms and Kissed her— 
unscientifically, it is true, but more or less 
sat.sia.tor.ly. 
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**| feel I must express the great benefits that I have received from **As a practising dentist I should essentially feel fit for duty 
Fleischmann's Yeast. For months, I suffered from stomach disorders com- early in the morning as well as later in the day. I was laggy 
bined with rheumatism. I was miserable, for sickness mars the best inten- and fagged out upon arising. Could not concentrate on my 
tions and lessens one's ambition. I was advised to try Fleischmann's work. Tried everything from psychology to pills, to no avail. 
Yeast which I did, taking three cakes a day. I improved steadily until now I decided to try Fleischmann's Yeast. In two weeks I could 
I can truthfully say that my stomach troubles and rheumatism are a thing say, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescription is: ‘Just one 
of the past and I am once more really well." cake of Fleischmann's morning and night'." 
Mns. B. Wizson, Toronto, Canada. Wm. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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they found the way to banish their ills—regain the 
energy of youth — by eating one simple fresh food 
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Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense— Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them. healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion, especially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast 
for Health. Health Research Dept. J-24, The Fleischmann 
Company, 7o1 Washington Street, New York. 
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t‘ About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann's Yeast. 
T took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I no 
longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann's 
This Famous Food tones up the entire system—aids digestion, Yeast, I am 2 new girl." 

Clears the skin, banishes constipation. Start eating it today. Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
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N° tooth can sidestep this 
scientific brush. The way it 
is built is a guarantee that it will 


reach every tooth. 

Prices in the United States and Can- 
ada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Always sold in the yellow 
box. Look for the hyphenated facsimile 
word Pro-phy-lac-tic. It denotes the 
genuine. © 1926, P. B. Co. 


Vo wee 4 oo ER IURE Up ie aH REN 


* Peter! Oh, /a, la!" she exclaimed, in 
an anomalous tone that might have meant 
indignation, or amusement, or merely in- 
tense surprise. 

Panic-stricken, Piggy released her and 
backed away. 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Dunno. I—I guess it was just because 
I Santed toe 

“Are you sorry?” 

“ee Nol? ty 

“Well, you ought to be,” she said se- 
verely. "I've trusted you, and— What 
made you do a thing like that?” 

“Dunno. I never did before." 

“Naturally, I know that." 

“I mean, I—I never kissed any girl be- 
fore, not since I was grown up." 

“Galahad?” 

Piggy jumped. “What’s that?” 

“You know who Galahad was, don't 


LI 


you?" she scornfully inquired. ‘Are 
you trying to make yourself out his 
double?” 

“ Not on your life, I’m not!” said Piggy, 
with a leap in her direction—and kissed 
her again. 

“You must be crazy!” 

“Well, maybe I am.” Once more he 
withdrew, rubbing the ear she had cuffed. 
“I guess we both are. Nobody but luna- 
tics would have tried to pull that stunt 
to-night!” 

“ But it worked,” she whispered, glow- 
ing again. "'Celia's here! If only the 
rest goes as well—” 

“The rest's a snap,” quoth Piggy, and 
floated to his room on a sublimated sea 
of elation—forgetting that whom the gods 
would cast down they first make confi- 
dent. 

(To be continued) 


The Crushed Pearl 


(Continued from page 23) 


possibly bear upon the theft of the 
pearls?" demanded Budden in surprise. 

“I am not sure that it does,” returned 
Smith. ‘‘But you have given me so 
delicate a case that I must probe. Please 
answer the question.” 

“Well,” answered Budden, visibly 
embarrassed, ‘‘she thinks I am a colossal 
business genius!” 

“I thought she would think that,” 
replied Smith, putting down the framed 

icture. "She is not worrying about a 
baie smash for you—a smash that 
might possibly have been averted had you 
been able to use the pearls for the purpose 
of raising money." 

A slow red mounted to Budden's face, 
and Smith spoke a little sharply. 

"Mr. Budden,” he exclaimed, “you 
said that you had nothing to conceal. I 
can see that you have. What is it?" 

“These family matters cannot possibly 
help you," returned Budden with annoy- 
ance. “I don’t wish to talk about them.” 

“Permit me to say that you are not 
capable of judging," said Smith quietly. 
“You have held back something in con- 
nection with the pearls, and I must know 
what it is.” 

For a moment Budden hesitated, but 
the expression in the eyes of the tall man 
seemed to reassure him. 

“PIL tell you," he said at last. “My 
wife has a brother who is rather wild. He 
got into trouble, and asked her to send 
him five thousand dollars. I told her that 
I could do it only by raising money on 
the pearls." 

“And what makes you think Mrs. 
Budden is not worrying about her 
brother?" asked Smith. 

* Because I met an old friend on my 
way home to-night," remarked Budden 
dryly. “ Because he wrote me a check for 
more than enough to see me through my 
difficulties. Because, an hour ago, I 
mailed Bob a check that will pay his 
gambling debt. Because my wife was 
hardly even interested when I told her the 
check was mailed. I am positive that she 
is not worrying about her brother." 

* Have you asked her what is worrying 
her?" demanded Smith. 

Budden shook his head sadly. 


“Tf she wanted me to know, she would 
tell me," he replied. “‘I—I dare not force 
the question on her. She is very weak. I 
asked her if she would be more comfort- 
able if I applied for burglary insurance 
again, and she just looked at me wistfully 
without answering.” 

“ Again?" queried Smith sharply. “You 
did apply for burglary insurance?" 

"Why, yes," answered Budden. “About 
a month ago I applied for burglary insur- 
ance and had a binder for a couple of days. 
I was so pressed for money that I Saal 
the application." 

"And when the insurance. company 
sent up their investigator, did he find all 
the locks and window fastenings in good 
shape?" asked Smith. 

“Yes,” said Budden. 

“The name of the insurance.company?” 

Budden named it. 

"Man!" exclaimed Smith. "I have 
solved the case. I know where the pearls 
are. I know who the thief is. I know 
what worries Mrs. Budden.” 

"What is worrying my wife?" asked 
Budden breathlessly. 

“Something,” drawled Smith, “which 
you have failed to conceal from me." 

Budden regarded his cool companion 
with a mixture of embarrassment and 
anger. But before he could reply a servant 
entered with a telegram. The big man's 
hand was not quite steady as he reached 
for it, and it fluttered to the floor at his 
feet. The detective picked it up quickly 
and handed it to Budden, but not before 
his practiced eyes had caught the name of 
Mrs. Budden through the address window. 

As Budden's eyes ran over the message 
a rapid change came into his face. When 
he spoke, his voice was toneless. 

“The case is ended,” he said at last. 
“How much is your fee?" 

Smith placed a hand upon his shoulder. 

** Won't you explain?" he asked gently. 

“Yes,” returned the big man listlessly. 
“I, too, know where the pearls are, and I, 
too, know what worries my wife." 

"And do you know the—thief?" 
demanded Smith very slowly. 

“There is no thief!" was the angry 
retort. 

"Mr. Budden,” returned Smith, still 
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easuring up fo your greatest 
expectation Good sks ease of handling, adaptabil 


ing reliability—in short, everything you have hoped 
for—are offered now in greater measure, in the 
latest Ford cars. And the prices are the lowest ever 
made. (Ç Asa car for personal or business use you 
cannot ask for one more satisfactory than the Ford 
Coupe. Finished in deep green, with nickeled radi- 
ator, it is unusually attractive—a car you will long 
be proud to own. Buy now for winter enjoyment. 
€ All Authorized Ford Dealers will gladly show 
you the many new and advantageous changes that 
have been made in all Ford cars ^» ^ ^» « a 3 


$ 5 20 FORD MOTOR COMPANY: Detroit, Michigan 


Runabout, $260 Touring, $290 Coupe, $520 Tudor Sedan, $580 — Fordor Sedan. $660 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
f. o. b. Detroit 


THE COUPE 


Color: Channel Green. Upholstery 4 
to harmonize. All-steel body. Pol- 

ished nickel radiator and lamp rims. 

One-piece plate glass windshield; r: 


plate glass door windows with rotary 
lifters. Unusually large capacity rear THE UNIVERSAL CAR 
deck. Closed end sun-visor of new de- 
sign. Fuel tank under cowl. Standard 
equipmentincludes windshield wiper, 
rear-view mirror, dash lamp, starter, 
demountable rims, and four cord tires. 
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the warning "Guard against 
colds.” Let Chamberlin Metal 
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your family by removing one of 
the greatest causes of colds—the 
treacherous draughts that blow 
in around the windows and under 
the doors of your home. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Chamberlin gives you a guaran- 
tee of lifetime satisfaction—also 
relieves you of all responsibility 
of installation. Expert Chamber- 
lin mechanics install this highly 
specialized product for you. 
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Cost is Nominal 


The cost of Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips is very low. And besides protect- 
ing your health Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips save you from 25 to 
40% in heating bills. Get the full facts. 
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very gently, “all your happiness in life 
depends upon your handing me that tele- 
gram immediately.” 

“Tt is only a kui wire.” 

“You lie!” said Smith. 

The big man moved forward abruptly 
with upraised fist, and undoubtedly 
would have struck the detective had not 
the latter stepped quickly aside. The up- 
raised fist dropped, and Budden sank 
into a chair with his head in his hands. 


AGAIN Smith asked forthe telegram, but 
4 4 Budden slowly shook his head without 
looking up, and remained silent. After a 
pause Smith's voice became severe. 

“Mr. Budden,” he said, “if you give 
me that telegram, I promise to take no 
action without your consent. If you 
refuse, the name of the thief will be in 
every newspaper in the city within 
twenty-four hours" 

Perhaps a full minute passed before 
Budden silently placed the telegram upon 
the table, and Smith read: 


Thanks to string of pearls everything all 
right. Bos 


There was no immediate speech from 
either man. Undoubtedly, the telegram 

lunged Smith into the dispen thought. 
Aotionless, he stood at the table, gazing 
down at the yellow sheet. Nor did he 
speak until he had again picked up the 
oval frame and gazed long at the face of 
Mrs. Budden; and when he spoke he ad- 
dressed the picture. 

“T don't believe it!” 

Budden whirled in his chair. 

* What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“T mean," returned Smith, speaking 
earnestly, “that I have more faith in your 
wife than you have. That woman never 
deceived her husband by the slightest 
action or thought. She is incapable of the 
least degree of dishonesty—yet you sus- 
pected her a little from the start, and now 
you do more than suspect. It is your 
suspicion that has touched the telepathic 
sensitiveness of her mind. She is too 
proud to combat that suspicion and, in 
her weakened state, it is the knowledge of 


| your suspicion which stands between life 
and death for her." 


“The pearls were hers,” murmured 
Budden brokenly, “and she had a perfect 
right to send them to her brother. She 
must have sent them. How else can you 
explain the telegram?” 

“I can't explain it,” admitted Smith. 
"It won't fit my theory. I think your 
wife could explain it, but she is too ill. Let 
me test my deductions a bit more. Before 
the robbery, can you remember being 
called uselessly to the telephone, on a 
number of evenings, about eight o'clock? 
Did you take down the receiver only to 
find nobody on the wire?" 

“Ye-es. I believe that is true.” 

“That was the thief, calling to learn if 
the apartment was empty," said Smith. 
“I must be right.” 

'Then the end came with unexpected 
suddenness: 

Down the hall sounded running steps, 
and the old servant with reddened eyes 
burst into the room. Mrs. Budden was 
worse, and the nurse wanted the doctor at 
once. Budden, thrusting downward with 
his hands, smashed both arms of his chair 
as he rose to his feet before rushing from 
the room. The old servant, about to 


follow, felt a hand upon her shoulder and 
turned to look into Smith's serious face. 

“You were listening in the hall when I 
was talking to Mr. Budden," he said. 
“Was I right?” 

Slowly the old woman nodded her head. 

“T’ve been with her ever since she was 
a baby,” she replied; “and no man ever 
understood her till you came.” 

A bell sounded, and the servant moved 
away in the direction of the front door. 
At that instant Smith’s eye fell upon a 
small desk. Quickly he approached it, and 
swiftly his fingers searched drawers and 
tiny pigeonholes, with a skill that would 
have been the envy of any thief. It was 
only a matter of seconds before, with 
distinct satisfaction, he slipped a night 
telegram into his pocket and left the room. 

In the hall Smith saw the nurse pass 
rapidly from the kitchen to the sick-room 
with a hot-water bag. He heard Budden’s 
voice speaking urgently to the doctor over 
the telephone. He was quite near the 
front door when the old servant opened it, 
and a man spoke: 

“T am a detective investigating the 
robberies in this building.” 

Smith stood motionless. 

“I come from an insurance company, 
and would like Mr. Budden to let me 
examine this apartment,” added the man 
at the door. 

Swiftly Smith stepped forward. 

"My name is Smith," he said. “Mr. 
Budden's cousin. Perhaps I can help 
you. 

The old servant looked gravely at the 
tall man who had taken her place at the 
door, and accepted the new relative of the 
family by walking silently away. 

The newly arrived detective was short, 
but heavily built, with shrewd eyes and a 
hard face. Smith conducted him to the 
front room, but turned back for a minute 
and found the old servant watching. 
Quickly he bent and spoke softly to her: 

“Lock the door between the sick-room 
and the large bedroom.” 


N THE front room, Mr. Budden's 

“cousin” and the insurance detective 
talked the case over at length. Smith 
showed much interest in the profession of 
a detective, and expressed admiration for 
the clever way in which his companion ex- 
posed the ways of thieves and described 
his own methods of catching them. 

“Dear me!" exclaimed Smith. “You 
must run great risks.” 

“Yes,” admitted the insurance detective 
in an offhand manner, “but we get 
accustomed to it. Besides, we carry our 
little gat!” 

As he spoke, the man drew a revolver 
from a side pocket. 

Smith sucked in his breath. 

“Ts it loaded?” he asked. 

"Sure!" answered the man with a 
laugh, as he returned his pistol. ‘Now, 
I’ve doped it out that the superintendent 
of this building is the guilty bird. I have 
worked on the three other apartments 
that have been robbed, and I'm going to 
nail this super. Now, what I want to do 
is to make a professional study of this 
apartment, andi want to start in on the 
room in which the theft was committed.” 

Smith's ear caught the doorbell again, 
and he heard a man enter. No doubt it 
was the doctor. As the steps in the hall 
ceased he replied to his companion. 
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Locate the 


"LIOW do you feel?”— 
In too many in- 
stances your answer is, 
"Not very well. Iam trou- 
bled with indigestion." 


Your answer is given in per- 
fect good faith, but are you 
certain it is correct? Phy- 
sicians tell us that half their 
patients who believe they 
are suffering from indiges 
tion have some serious or- 
ganic disturbance. When 
you say you are troubled 
with indigestion you have 
given the usual name for a 
condition of wretched dis 
comfort—and you may not 
even suspect the real diff- 
culty. 


That miserable feeling 
called indigestion is not a 
disease in itself. It isa warning that something 
has gone wrong in some part of the body. The 
trouble may not be in the stomach at all. It may 
be in the intestinal tract, or the gall bladder, the 
kidneys, the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the heart. Or 
it may be that faulty habits of eating or emotional 
disturbances have brought about disordered bodily 
conditions which masquerade as indigestion. 


Nature's Warning 
These attacks of pain, nausea or discomfort are 
Nature's warning to look for the real trouble. What 
folly it is to try to soothe a symptom and leave the 
cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some real, 


hidden difficulty which should be located. Because 
it is not thoroughly understood, men and women 
sometimes treat it lightly—they are almost ashamed 
to admit having so slight an ailment. So slight!—It 
may be the early warning ofa serious disease. Soslight! 
They go to the medicine cabinet and take their fa- 


Practicing physicians tell us that the 
majority of visits to their offices are made 
by persons suffering from so-called indi- 
Medical authorities say it is 


gestion. 
probably the most common ailment of 
men and women. 


When we look at the mortality records 
and see that heart disease takes more lives 
than any other cause of death—that the 
death rate from appendicitis has not di- 
minished in the past ten years—that cancer 


sending. 


make digestion a di 


The Beloved Quack 


You know them—the men and women who say: “Just try this 
for your indigestion. It always helps me." Not content with 
“doctoring” themselves for a chronic complaint, they venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious ailments of others. 


and gall bladder troubles are claiming 
thousands of victims every yeare- 

—and when we think that many of the 
victims of these diseases neglected the early 
warnings which seemed to be indigestion— 
—then we realize the necessity for paying 
attention to the message which Nature is 
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ause! 


voriteremedy or some*'cure" 
passed along by a friend. 
So slight!—yet by merely 
dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, they may be cut 
ting many years from their 
lives. 


If you suffer from pains 
after meals you may have 
an ulcer of the stomach. 
A violent, stabbing pain 
which recurs at intervals 
may mean gallstones or a 
diseased appendix. 


Treat Your Stomach Well 


When you are in sound 
health you should be able 
to digest, without dis 
tress, nearly every kind of 
good It is only 
when something has gone 
wrong in your body that 
special diet is necessary. 


That stomach of yours is at your mercy. Be good 
to it. You cannot get another if you cripple it 
through abuse. It is strong but it cannot do the 
impossible—it cannot take on the work of the teeth 
in addition to its own work. Chew your food. 
Remember that the nutritive parts of steak, chops, 
vegetables and all other foods must be taken into 
your blood before they can be of the 

slightest service to you. 


Eat regularly and never hurry your 
eating. If you have only fifteen 
minutes’ time, you will get far more 
real benefit from eating fifteen minutes’ 
worth than from trying to crowd an 
hour’s meal into the stomach in a 
quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may bea temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, or it may be 
serious organic disease. Find out! 


If, in your care are the health and well- 
being of your famil if, to you are left the 
choice and preparation of nourishing, 
easily digested food, you will find the 
Metropolitan Cook Book a tremendous 
help. It contains hundreds of tempting 
recipes planned to give the right amount 
of nutriment without overtaxing digestion. 
Send for a copy. It will be mailed free. 


One common cause of indigestion is badly 
cooked food. Wrong methods of cooking 
cult process. 
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He'd take his hat off to 


MENNEN 


Garbed in strange clothes, mum- 
bling mystic words, the alchemists 
sought to change lead into gold. 
But the secret for the transmutation 
of metals eluded them. 


In ultra-modern laboratories our 
chemists sought a method of chang- 
ing spiky, stiff whiskers into softest 
down. They found the secret for 
the dermutation of beards. 


Now millions of men perform a modern 
miracle in their bathrooms every morning. 
A tiny sliver of Mennen Shaving Cream 
billows into mountainous, moist lather. 
Belligerent bristles take the count. The 
razor whisks the whiskers away. Faces are 
blissfuly unconscious that anything is 
going on. 

Grouches are transformed into grins. 
Yegg-man appearance fades into gentle- 
manly grooming in an incredibly short time. 

These results are automatic. No fussing 
with towels, no fuming with finger-rubbing. 
Even if the water is granite hard and cold 
as a banker’s eye, Mennen will perform 
perfectly. All this costs only 50 cents. 
The mystic pass-word is “Mennen Shaving 
Cream, please." 

And treat yourself to a tin of Mennen 
Talcum for Men.  Tinted to match male 
skin; scented to suit man taste. Use all 
you want—it won't show on your face. Great 


after a bath. 25c buys it. H 
f^: Hit 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CR 


p 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF TUBES 50c 


Regular type tube 
with threaded cap 


New-style tube with 
non-removable top 


* Certainly," he said very affably. “I 
will take you to the bedroom." 

If Smith's words had been affably 
spoken, his actions seemed even more 
friendly. Indeed, he placed a hand upon 
the shorter man's shoulder, and led fni 
down the hall in a way that would indicate 
the best of good fellowship. 

“Just make yourself at home,” he said 
when they reached the bedroom. “You 
don't mind excusing me for a minute?" 

Smith nearly closed the door behind 
him as he left the room. It remained open 
just sufficiently to allow a crack where it 


| hinged to the wall. Budden, leaving the 


sick-room by the hall door, found Smith 
standing with his eye to this crack. 
Without a word, Smith pushed open the 
door. In the bedroom, standing upon the 
dressing table, was the man who had rep- 
resented himself as an insurance com- 
pany detective. 

The tableau lasted but a second before 
the man on the dressing table jumped to 
the floor and rushed into the bathroom. 
From the bathroom he entered the hall 
through its outer door, and, finding his 
way to the front door blocked by Smith 
and Budden, fled into the front room. 

“I don't understand!" exclaimed Bud- 
den. “Who is he?" 

“The thief!" answered Smith. 


I^ 'THE front room, a short, heavy man 
stood before an open window twelve 
stories above the street. He did not 
speak as the two men entered. 

“Now,” said Smith, standing by the 
door which was the only exit to the room, 
"the case is ended. There were four 
similar robberies in this building. All 
four owners of the robbed apartments had 
applied for burglary insurance from the 
same insurance company. So far as I can 
learn, the only man who had access to 
all four apartments was the preliminary 
investigator of that insurance company. 
Mr. Budden, is that the man who came up 
to examine this apartment when you 
applied for insurance about a month ago?” 

“Yes,” said Budden. 

“You gave him the key to your front 
door when he tested the lock," went on 
Smith. “He took an impression of the key 
and had a duplicate made. By telephon- 
ing, he discovered when the apartment was 
empty, and walked boldly through your 
front door. You returned unexpectedly 
and nearly caught him in the act. Rather 
than chance being caught with the goods 
on him, he hid the necklace before he 
escaped. The crushed pearl told me the 
hiding place. 

“You will remember that the necklace 
was broken," continued Smith. ‘One 
pearl fell off and was crushed upon the 
marble top of the dressing table. I 
reasoned that this pearl had been crushed 
accidentally, and I could think of no way 
for the thief to do it except by stepping on 
it. What would induce him to stand on 
the dressing table? The answer is that he 
wished to reach up high, and the only 
thing for him to reach was the picture 
molding—along which he laid the neck- 
lace." 

As Smith finished speaking, the man at 
the window drew a gleaming necklace 
from his pocket. Suspending the string 
he allowed the pearls to slip off the silk 
thread into his other hand. 


“Ten thousand dollars," he said 
sullenly. “I go free, or they go out the 
window!" 

Smith took a step forward. 

“You promised to take no action with- 
out my consent,” interposed Budden. 
“ My wife is fond of those pearls. If they 
were mine, it would be different." 

* Will you never have confidence in me?" 
asked Smith, and took another step. 

The man at the window flung a shower 
of shining orbs into the darkness of the 
night. 

“That will count against you at your 
trial,” remarked Smith dryly, and took 
from his own pocket another necklace. 
“These are the genuine pearls. When I 
heard about the crushed pearl I bought 
asimilar, imitation, necklace, so that, if my 
theory proved right, I could substitute it 
and catch the thief red-handed, without 
any risk." 

* You still have some risk," growled the 
thief, shooting a hand into his side pocket, 
where something poked outward. ‘One 
more step and I'll plug you. Hands up!” 

Smith coolly handed the pearls to 
Budden, and faced the thief again. As he 
took a step forward, the hand in the man’s 

ocket convulsed and a loud click was 
eard. 

“So you are a would-be murderer also, ” 
commented Smith, walking rapidly for- 
ward while two more clicks came from the 

ocket. ‘‘My dear chap, you shouldn't 
et strangers walk down halls with their 
arms around you. It was quite a simple 
matter for me to take your gun away, 
unload it, and return it to your pocket" 


J ATER that evening, after the police had 
taken away the thief, and the doctor 
had reported that the nurse had been un- 
duly alarmed, Budden tried to express 
his gratitude. 

“Vou have been wonderful,” he said to 
Smith. “You have cleared up every- 
thing—except the telegram." 

"And that reminds me," answered 
Smith. While Mrs. Budden is ill you 
really should read all her telegrams.” 

Quietly, the lanky investigator, ex- 
tended the night telegram which he had 
taken from that lady’s writing desk. He 
watched lazily while Budden read it. 


Your brother may be a rotter but he is not 
rotten stop do not worry about me any more 
stop have bet my last money at the races on 
two long shots stop if white star or string of 
pearls wins I shall be all right stop win or 
lose I am going to settle down and go to work 
stop love stop Bos. 


The night telegram fluttered from 
Budden’s fiers to the floor and his eyes 
wandered to the photograph of his wife. 

“I shall never doubt her again," he 
said softly; “but how can I ever remove 
the hurt from her mind—the hurt of 
having suspected her?" 

Smith reached for the photograph and 
held it before him. 

“Do you really want the answer to that 
question?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Budden earnestly. 

“Why, you great over-grown puppy,” 
replied Smith, “she is the kind of woman 
who will enjoy forgiving a man like you!” 

And all this explains the presence of a 
lady’s photograph upon Smith’s desk—a 
photograph signed both by the lady and 
her husband. 
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What Will You be Earning 
One Year from Today? 


You have said good-bye to Yesterday, 
with its failures and disappointments. A 
new Tomorrow lies ahead of you. What 
are you going to do with it? 

To the man who gives little thought to 
his business progress, one day is much like 
another—filled with routine work—rewarded 
by routine pay. He has no right to expect 
great things of the future. 

But—how different the outlook of the 
man who is fraining for promotion, and 
what a difference a mere 
twelve months can make in 
his earning power! 


Give a thought, for in- 
stance, to the experience 
of S. N. Williams, a Ken- 
tucky man, who has special- 
ized—with the co-operation 
of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity — in Salesmanship. 
**My salary was practically 
doubled a short time ago,' 
writes Williams, ''but my 

reatest satisfaction comes 
rom knowing that the 
amount of business I have 
written this year is easily 
five times greater than be- 
fore.” Williams, you see, 
has a real future — because 
he is constantly Preparing 
for it. 


Increases Salary 150% 


Again, consider the ex- 

erience of Arthur W. 

eber, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, one of the largest and most 
influential banks in the state. One of his 
earlier letters reads as follows: 

‘Since I have been training, iy salary 
has been increased 150 per cent. This in- 
crease is an annual return of 1,107 per 
cent upon my investment. Not so bad 
when you consider that most conservative 
investments net only 6 or 8 per cent. Inci- 
dentally, LaSalle training has aided me in 
jumping from the job of timekeeper in an 
automobile factory to my present position as 
assistant auditor of the largest and best bank 
in Toledo in less than eighteen months. 

‘‘There is one outstanding point about 


LaSalle Extension University —it is not 
our excellent text-books or your well- 
uilt organization, but your willingness to 

help and encourage the student to succeed. 

It has been my experience that an enroll- 

nrent with you is not a cold-blooded busi- 

ness proposition, but a real, cheerful, sym- 
pathetic willingness to help the student.” 


More recently he writes as follows: 
“Monthly dividends are being paid me 
on my investment in LaSalle training in 


the form of increased salary af a rate in 
excess of 125 per cent per month.” 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 

Skeptics may suggest that the records 
of Mr. Williams and Mr. Weber are ex- 
ceptional. And—if these men had won 
their advancement without the aid of home- 
study training, we should be bound to 
agree with the skeptics. For men are rarel 
promoted to positions they are not quali- 
fied to fill. When men have fitted them- 
selves for advancement, however, such 
promotions are not exceptional at all. 

That their experience could be paralleled 


A practical plan that is doubling men’s salaries 


many, many times is evidenced by the fact 
that during only six months' time as many 
as 1,248 LaSalle members reported definite 
salary-increases, as a result of training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method, total- 
ling $1,399,507. The average increase per 
man was 89 per cent. . 


The records of these 1,248 members— 

representing every state in the Union and 
every province of Canada—are all recounted 
in a fascinating book entitled “A Geography 
of Success.” The following 
are a few of the promotions 
here recorded: 

“From $110 to $385 a 
month.” 

“Clerk to Branch Man- 
ager, at $10,000 a year.” 

*'Salesman to Sales Man- 
ager; salary doubled."’ 

“From $1,400 to $5,000 
a year.” 

*'PassesC. P. A. examina- 
tion; now partner in $20,000 
firm.” 


A copy of this book will 
be sent you for the asking. 
And—it's well worth send- 
ing for! 


Send for Salary- 
Doubling Plan — Free 


Yesterday is past. Let's 
not be hampered by it. To- 
morrowisaheadofus. Let's 
make the most of it! 

Below this text there's a 
coupon— just such a coupon 
as Williams and Weber once signed, 
and hundreds of thousands of others who, 
thru home-study training, have added 
greatly to their earning power. 


You know your ambitions. They will 
decide for you the training you should 
undertake. 


You do not know your capabilities. But— 
they will unfold for you more wonderfully 
than you could dare to hope, once you 
begin with seriousness to fit yourself for 
bigger things. 

Start today toward that better place, that 
bigger salary, by checking, signing and 
mailing the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
— — — — — — —À — —— —— — — - CLIP AND MAIL — — — — — — —————— 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 133-R Chicago 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-dou 
in the Sosiness field I have checked below. 


Basi: Traini for 
eee entails and Dopertisental 


E, 
Geo, P j 


plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 
Also a copy of "A Geography of Success," all without obligation. 


e I t: Traini Modern Busi- 
Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. [eet Maia nean || issa Corre 


Executive Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- Production Control, Industria! Engi- spondence L s A 
ence and Consultation Service for Busi- neering, etc. and Practice : drain | for position 
ness Men. as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 


oO Modern Zolcomanehip: Training for pi: 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, t 

Manutnatoree s Agent Solicitor, and all - fo 

tionsin retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. — road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate 
Dee Accountancy: Training for - Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 

tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Railway Station Management: Train- 

Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. DE for position of Station Accountant, 


ModernForemanshipand Production Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Traffic Managemen: — Foreign and |l | rm ci ien for positions in Shop Manager, Secretary, etc. 
Domestic: Training for position as Rail- Management, such as that of Superin- Business English: Training for Busi- 
tendent, General Foreman, Foreman, E H~ Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
ub-Foreman, etc. Commercial Spanish: Training for 
Personnel and Employment Man- ition as Foreign Correspondent w 
agement: Training in the position of Spanish-speaking countries. 


Expert Bookkeeping: Training for posi- Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. — pe 1 M , Industrial Rela- [—Effective S : Training in the 
eit St Head Book seper, Bi and Finance: Training for tions Manager, Employment Manager, DIE of forceful, effective speech, for 

|C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Account- executive itions in Banks and and positions relating to Employee Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
LEE Financial Institutions. Service. Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
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What This Book 
Did for These 


8 Men! 


Ward of Chicago read it and increased his earn- 


ings from $20 a week to $13,500 a year—J. H. 
Cash, Atlanta, raised his salary from $75 to $500 
a month—W. D. Clenny of Kansas City, com- 
menced making as high as $850 a month — F. M. 
Harris, a former telegra pner, became sales man- 
ager at $6,000 a year — O. A. Jones, Missouri, in- 
creased his income ToN. J. Pugh, Ohio, was 
promoted to general manager of his firm at three 
times his old salary—R. Morton of Illinois, became 
president of his firm and is now earning as much in 
a month as he formerly earned a year; all as a 
result of reading this book that is 


NOW FREE 


There is nothing unusual about these men, or 
about their success. Thousands, after reading this 
book, have found big money waiting for them. The 
only question is—do you want to increase your 
earning power. If so—this book, “Modern Sales- 
manship," will quickly show you how to do it in an 
easy way. 


Success Inside Twenty Weeks 


This may sound remarkable—but after 18 years of 
intensive investigation the National Demonstration 
method has been perfected—and this means you 
can now step into a selling position in one-fourth 
the time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest 
of all money-making professions. 


Simple as A B C 


There is nothing remarkable about the success that 
men enjoy shortly after they take up this result- 
securing system of Salesmanship Training. For there 
are certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, 
outwit competition and make the prospect act. Learn 
these secrets and brilliant success awaits you in the 
selling field. 


Make this Free Test at Once 


You don't need experience or a college education. 
And if you are not sure of yourself, you can find out 
at once whether you can make big money as a Master 
Salesman. Simply send the coupon for this Free Book. 
Ask yourself the questions it contains. The answers 
you make will show you definitely whether a big 
success awaits you in this fascinating field. Then 
the road is clear before you. This amazing book will 
be a revelation to you. Send for it at once while this 
free offer is open. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A-23, N. S. T. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen's Training Association, 

Dept. A-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of “Modern Sales- 
manship'"" with the understanding that it is sent me 
entirely free. 


Address.. 


' 
I 

1 

LI 

' 

' d 

ı Name.. 
' 

' 

' 

1 

LI 

LI 


Two Years in the Open Spaces Drove 
Me Back to Town 


(Continued from page 51) 


keeping very much employed doing 

chores, I wasn’t showing any more 
efficiency or progress in my chosen pro- 
fession than before. In fact, after the 
first year, it became strikingly clear 
that when it came down to turning out 
stories I had slumped considerably. 

At first I laid this to the fact that almost 
invariably when I reached home, deter- 
mined to do a lot of writing, there would 
be enough work around the lawn, garden, 
and house to keep me going until dark. 

All that the birdies did to lighten my 
spirits was undone by the bugs. Unless 

ou have had a garden you have no idea 
ex bugs can interfere with your leisure 
hours. Every shrub or plant in my place 
seemed to have at least three types 
of resident insects, each one determined 
to resist all opposition. My campaign 
against the rose Fona alone kept me busy 
most of one summer, and the rose borer 
won the decision. 

There is no comfort in the fact that the 
birds are singing outside your window 
when you know darned well that the bugs 
are boring inside your garden. The 
pamphlets booming the country tell you 
all about the birds and bees and flowers, 
and nothing about the bugs and cutworms 
and weeds and bullfrogs. 


HE idea of taking an old piece of 

property, run down at the heels, and 
whipping it into the ideal home always 
appealed to me. It never struck me as 
much of a job. I had a notion I might 
do it over a couple of week-ends. Not 
that I expected any particularly fancy 
results. My taste ran to plain, rustic- 
looking places with the horticultural 
trimmings retaining something of their 
native wildness. liked old-fashioned 
houses, provided they didn’t creak too 
much. 

So I picked an old house rather remote 
from the station, on a large lot, with 

lenty of fruit trees and shrubbery on it. 
Mis. Phillips thought she would be very 
happy there “If the house is remodeled 
the way I like it." 

The builder descended upon the old 
house one April morning with his crew. 
When I called two days later and saw 
the interior of the building, with great 

awning spaces where the stairs had been; 
hugt piles of plaster, twisted pipes and 
broken laths where the bathrooms had 
been, and the kitchen, dining-room and 
living-room looking as if a shell had made 
a direct hit, I was visibly agitated. It 
didn’t seem to me they ever could get 
that building back into presentable shape. 

Then my real troubles developed. They 
consisted chiefly of trying to keep Mrs. 
Phillips and well-meaning friends from 
visiting the house during alterations. 
For every visit meant a new crop of ideas 
for additional changes. A door here and 
another window there, and a little closet 
by that window, and a cosy corner by the 
fireplace, and so on. New floors in four 
rooms, a special type of tile for the bath- 
room and kitchen, a new fireplace, brass 


plumbing, a few new doors, the removal 
of all the old door knobs and logks in the 
house, and the substitution of modern 
hardware were a few of the “extras.” 
When the house was finally fixed up the 
total bill was well over five thousand 
dollars. I had originally planned to spend 
about two thousand dollars. 

After knocking down and reassembling 
the house the grounds had to be tackled. 
I went forth boldly with full equipment, 
to give the shrubbery a boy b , trim 
the hedges, shave the vines, and make the 
landscape gardening as good as new. But 
the results were not so good. 

Then I consulted a neighbor, and was 
advised that landscaping has been reduced 
to a fine art, a matter for the expert, and 
that the right touch is now about ten per 
cent nature and ninety per cent blue- 
print design. 


I NO longer is the custom to choose 
the shrubs you like, plant them accord- 
ing to your judgment, and trust to luck. 
To-day you send for an expert, a professor 
of applied landscaping, a doctor of flora 
and fauna. Every big nursery has a staff 
of such. 

He calls when he gets time, looks over 
your property disapprovingly, and goes 
away with a look of intense dejection. 
In a week or two he returns with a set of 
blueprints and a water-color illustration 
showing how your property should look if 

ou intend to do it over to suit him. 
W ‘hen the expert called on me and began 
unreeling these prints and illustrations I 
felt he was under the impression I was 
replanting Central Park. 

Still, I am a timid soul and was so 
flattered by the attention that I sat 
quietly all one afternoon having the draw- 
ings explained and getting inside quota- 
tions on trees, bushes, and flowering 
shrubs. He carried on much of his con- 
versation in Latin. I remember he said 
I should have a Thuya Occidentalis in 
one place, a Pinus Mugho over there at 
the corner of the house, and something 
he highly recommended by the name of a 
Ret. Plumosa Aurea, and a Ret. Squarosa. 

Not being a Latin scholar myself, he 
had the advantage of me. I just had to 
sit there and mutter an occasional, ' ‘Yes, 
yes," or, “ By all means.” 

In a three-hour talk that man never 
once used the word ' bush," ''tree," or 
"shrub." The only way I managed to 
get some idea what he was talking about 
was through a portfolio full of photo- 
graphs, highly polished. These were very 
striking pictures of landscaped properties 
in the beo and after method. 

I always have liked certain evergreens. 
Some of these I tried to have placed on 
the property, but in vain. 

““Can’t you put one of those low, round 
trees—l forget the name, but there's s one 
of 'em in that photograph—at the corner 
near the rain pipe?" I asked. 

The expert took on such a pained look I 
thought he was going to expire. 


“No! No!" he cried. “No! It would 
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HE beauty and mechanical perfection of modern motor 
cars are due to the vision, courage and sincerity of the 
leaders of the automobile industry . . . 


D The untiring effort which each of these men has exerted, 
in improving his own cars, has led to the improvement of 
all automobiles . . . 


-.. and the possibility of adding a single desirable quality 
has always outweighed the cost or inconvenience such a 
change might involve. 


It is this unselfish devotion to the ideal of greater service 
which has given to the world motor cars with greater 


There is only ONE Duco—DU PONT Duco 


Unmindful pleasure 
takes no toll of beauty, 
with this hardy finish 
on your car 


ETE time . . . laughing un- | 

restraint. . . how much we 
expect of a motor car! How 
| sturdily it must withstand un- | . 
| intentional, but none the less 
ruinous, abuse! 


—— 


Until the advent of Duco, an 
automobile’ s finish was,too often, 
first to give way. But no longer. | 
Duco is a finish of enduring 
beauty. Even unusual conditions | 
of weather and travel do not mar | 
its satiny lustre. | 
f 


Cloaked in protecting Duco, 
your car always retains its first, 
sleek newness through weeks |. 
and months and years. f 


New or old, your car deserves Duco 
J 
Insist upon the genuine Í 


= Ai /f Finished with 
(o GN eJ 
cl DUCO 


power, greater comfort, greater qum of line and color 
. .. and now—the ENDURING beauty of DUCO! 


It is quite natural that these far-seeing makers should im- 
mediately recognize in DUCO the revolutionary differences, 
in appearance and service, which distinguish it from all 
perishable, old-time finishes... 


.. and that they should extend to you, in their DUCO- 
finished cars, the visible assurance of enduring beauty. 


DUCO, was created and is produced only by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 
San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, Ill., Everett, Mass. T or Flint Paint & 


Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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“You was ? 


“Cant hardly’ 


What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English’? 


[E some one you met for the first time made 
the mistakes in English shown above, what 
would you think of him? Would he inspire 
your respect? Would vou be inclined to make 
a friend of him? Would vou care to introduce 
him to others as a close friend of vours? 

These errors are easy for vou tosce. Perhaps, 
however, vou make other mistakes which offend 
other persons as much as these would offend 
vou. How do you know that vou do not mis- 
pronounce certain words; are you always sure 
that the things vou say and write are gram- 
matically perfect? To you they may seem 
correct; but others may know they are wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you 
when you make mistakes; all they do is to 
make a mental reservation about you. “He 
is ignorant and uncultured,” they think. So 
you really have no way of telling when your 
English offends others. 


E 
Book on English 
and. 15-Minute Test 

Sherwin Cody, perhaps the foremost teacher of Eng- 
lish in the country, has prepared a simple 15-minute 
English test which you can take in your own home. 
This test, with the answers which will also be sent, 
tells you at once just where you stand. You can dis- 
cover at a glance whether you make even slight errors. 
Give yourself this test. If vou are efficient in English, 
it will give you greater confidence; if vou are deficient, 
you surely want to know it, so that you can correct 
your mistakes. 

Mr. Cody's remarkable new invention, the 100% Self- 
Correcting Method, has already improved the English 
of more than 41,000 people. No uscless rules, no tedious 
copying, no hard study. Only 15 minutes a day required. 
You learn by creating the HABIT of using correct Eng- 
lish. Nothing like Mr. Cody's method has ever been 
used before! 

You do not want others to judge you unfairly. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, "How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
9] Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
91 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English," and also Mr. Cody's 15-minute 
test in English. 


never do. Never! It would not harmonize 
with the rest of the plan!" 

'Then I pointed out another bush that 
met my fancy, and asked him how about a 
few of those. 

He seemed to be disgusted again. 

"They're not used any more," he said. 
"They're old-fashioned.” 

As he rambled on I discovered that 
evergreens now come in modes, like frocks, 
straw hats, and golf pants. What is the 
smart bush this season may be out of 
date the following spring. 


ND who, when he sallies forth care- 

free into thecountry life, stopsto think 
at the time about the wet cellars and the 
balky furnace, and the problem of ash 
removals? It is in the winter when you 
have to take care of the furnace, cart out 
the ashes, thaw out the pipes, and shovel 
away the snow that you begin to suspect 
life in the country has a catch in it. 

I was dumfounded by the amount of 
tender care and companionship a furnace 
requires. My life had been singularly 
free from any entanglements with heating 
apparatus. True, furnaces and I were 
not total strangers; I had seen a few in 
store windows or the cellars of friends. 

But when I introduced myself to the 
furnace in my suburban hut and at- 
tempted to be chummy with it, I dis- 
covered that my knowledge of heating 
systems didn’t extend beyond a hot- 
water bottle. 

There should have been a blueprint 
and guidebook with the heating plant. 
I called in various plumbers to chart and 
define the levers, plungers, dampers, 
handles, knobs, doors, and dials. Working 
those various knobs to get heat was like 
working a homemade eight-bulb radio 
set to get London. 

It simply refused to take any orders 
from anybody and ran its own sweet 
course, never attaining any marked 
initiative of thought or action, and gen- 
erally going out when most needed. I 
recall very few hours of the winter months 
that I was not fiddling with that heating 
plant. 

Any odd moments I had at my dis- 

osal were consumed removing ashes. 
This was complicated by the fact that the 
builder had not put in outside cellar steps 
or cellar doors. The ashes had to be taken 
up the stairs and out through a back 
hallway. 

There are many things other than 
furnaces and snowstorms and gardens to 
keep a man busier in the country than in 
the city. So soon as you move into the 
small community there is the neighborly 
factor to be considered. You are asked 
by Wallace Wharff to join the Civic 
Association, “and help a good cause;” 
Edgar Appletree wants you to come into 
the Nasturtium Court Taxpayers’ Pro- 
tective and Mutual Benefit Association, 
“and-help the good work along;” Elmer 
Lollipop would have you affiliate with the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association, and 
Charlie Gump urges upon you the para- 
mount importance of hopping into the 
Boost Bingville drive for a membership 
of three hundred by October rst. 

You comply, of course, here and there. 
Then you're put on the Committee on 
Drainpipes and Gutters, and finally you're 
expected to tend the fish-pond booth at 


the Church Bazar, act as barker in front 
of the cane-ringing tent at the Civic 
Association Fair, or, perhaps, even to 
act as the Wild Man of Borneo, in the 
Curious People Exhibit at the Community 
Circus. 

I found, it is true, life at times com- 
fortable in the country. In fact, too com- 
fortable. When I got through fussing 
about the premises my impulse was to 
get into my slippers, whip out the pipe, 
and go in for comfort in large quantities. 
Now, comfort like this is fatal to initiative 
and work. Not that I have any great 
craving for work. I would rather rest. 

I'll admit there is a freedom and friend- 
liness about the suburbs. Somebody is 
always dropping in on somebody else, 
all primed for bridge, or a dance. The 
minute you roll up the rugs and tune the 
radio into the jazz orchestra joy becomes 
unconfined. I had a neighbor who played 
snappy things on a harmonica and another 
who had a snare drum. Often they would 
drop over together. Now, it is one of my 
simple failings that a snare drum has 
always had a fascination for me. Start 
the music and give me a snare drum, and 
I am always seized by a notion I was 
cut out for a career with Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra. 

At first I didn’t understand the numer- 
ous impromptu neighborly visitations, 
but after a time I got the habit myself 
and, especially during the long winter 
evenings, would be all for hopping into 
the family bus and descending upon quiet, 
law-abiding friends who were about to 
go to bed. 

The country was far swifter, as I 
found it, than the city, and I learned more 
new dance steps, joined more clubs, and 
had more parties during two years in the 
suburbs than I had in any five years when 
a resident of Manhattan Island. 


PERHAPS nothing made me head for the 
city life again, however, more than the 
form of Bünithinelt known as commuting. 
It seems to me I was always running for a 
train, and just missing it. And during my 
two years in the suburbs the only reading 
I did was the ever-changing time-table. 

Of course, now that Pm back in the city, 
traveling by subway, I am not exact 
enjoying the transportation either. rd 
is pretty rough. But there's a train 
every three minutes, and as a rule this 
doesn’t mean “ perhaps." I'd rather stand 
up and get home in ten minutes than 
lie down in a railroad station and wait 
for a train to take me home eventually. 

In the city, your time is all your own 
when you want it that way. You can lay 
out your work without fear of interrup- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that in few 
places can a man be more by himself 
than in a modern New York apartment 
house. There may be fifty or one hundred 
families in it, but it is almost invariably 
true that no family gets to know another 
well. I like company, but I like to know 
when it’s on the way. I don’t want it 
popping in when I am deep at work on the 
play I have been writing for six or seven 
years and on which I have progressed as 
far as Page 3, Act I. : 

So I have concluded that the country 
is fine for those who like it, but that the 
city is the place for me. That is, if I want 
to get any work done. 


+ + t BH MR 
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of Qualily 


OTORISTS bought, in the first ten months of the fiscal year— 
110% more Gum-Dipped Cords bearing this trade-mark than 
in the same period of 1924. 


This remarkable increase was due to quality built in by exclusive 
manufacturing processes—carried out by over 13,000 stockholding 
employees who, having a definite and direct interest, hold to the 
closest standards of painstaking, accurate workmanship in making 
every tire of Firestone’s mammoth output a perfect product. 


They use the best materials obtainable-highest grade rubber direct 
from the plantations and special fabric made in the Firestone Mills. 


It is only natural, with such a high quality product, that Firestone 
has attracted the best tire dealers of the country to serve the motor- 
ing public, in keeping with the Firestone pledge. 


Go to the Firestone dealer, whose service will still further increase 
your tire economy. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . 45/8 X 
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2 . n This is Mr. George Hapenny, 
HESE men are final inspectors in the ned Ru e. AM, ROME 
PN Royal Typewriter Factory at Hartford, craftsmanship which character- K] 
y/ C > izes Royal Final Inspectors. Be- NN 
onn. hind n judgment and skill lie 
S twenty-five years o concen- 
Veterans of long experience, they are the posi ll cepto i building LI 
guardians of the Royal Typewriter’s famous P N 
“Easy Writing” qualities that have made ec " 
: : They DO Run Easier” 
the Royal recognized by busy secretaries y aded q 


and stenographers as the world’s standard. 


YZ 


The thorough examination and severe 
testing given each Royal Typewriter by this 
"court of last resort," insure the faultless 
performance of every machine that leaves 
the factory. 


The “Final O-K" of these men is a pledge 
from them and a guarantee to you: it means 
that each Royal Typewriter which passes 
through their hands is a machine worthy of 
us, and of you. 
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“I Haven't Time!" 


(Continued from page 49) 


wasting time, son,' she said, 'and every 
minute that you waste is gone forever. 
Each minute has something in it that 
belongs to you and you're letting it slip 
away. You don't know what the minutes 
of your music lessons hold for you, 
because you've never really tried to 
find out.' 

* From that day I began to hunt for 
the interest in that detested ordeal. I 
hunted earnestly, through study of my 
lessons and practice. For a time I found 
nothing, although the lessons didn't dra 
as before. Then I began to take a real 
zest in the hunt, to look ahead to it as an 
attractive game. Next thing I knew, 
those minutes so recently hated contained 
the greatest joy of my life. I had found 
music! 

“ Now, what I'd like to make clear to 
you is this: The joy that I found in the 
organ had been there all the time, just 
waiting for me to make an effort to find 
it! It Tad been right under my nose, but, 
because I hadn't half tried, I had failed to 
see it. That is true likewise of many of 
the tasks imposed on us and which we 
have deluded ourselves into believing we 
detest. 

" Nowadays, men often advise young 

eople to 'get into work you like; don't 
Lathes with work you dislike. And the 
young man, not always at liberty to pick 
and choose, is at a loss. Perhaps he would 
like to be an Arctic explorer, but is tied 
down to a clerk’s job with a wife and baby 
and a mortgage on the cottage. 

“The advice is good—as far as it goes. 
But to my mind it doesn’t go far enough. 
I believe that, before the young man 
condemns his clerkship eternally, he 
should earnestly, honestly, perseveringly, 
try to discover all there is in it. Let him 
satisfy his bent for exploration by ex- 
ploring the remote recesses of the job at 
hand and, who knows, therein he may 
find a gold mine! But even if the gold 
mine is there, he won’t find it unless he 
searches for it. 


Y HEN I was about thirteen, my 

mother engaged a former Episcopal 
minister—who later became a salesman— 
to tutor me. This ex-minister believed in 
seeking knowledge for knowledge's sake, 
and by drilling this viewpoint into me he 
aroused a hedithy curiosity about almost 
everything under the sun. 

*** Don't wonder what this or that is all 
about,' he would instruct me. 'Find out! 
Ask! When you see a stone, turn it over!" 

"[ve never received better advice. 
I'll outline for you how it helped me when 
necessity put me into a work which was 
apart from all my plans and ambitions. 

** First let me go back a way. Once my 
interest was stirred in music, I put my 
whole heart and soul into it. I read of 
great musicians of the past and, within 
my limited means, did my best to hear the 
best music of the day. On Sundays, after 
listening to the organ and singing at my 
own church, I went to others in the city 
where were the best organists and choirs. 
I seized every opportunity to talk with 
the organists, and to study the pipe organs. 


One of the greatest thrills of mx life came 
when an organist in a South Philadelphia 
church one Sunday let me touch the keys 


. of his instrument. 


“ But at home things weren't going well. 
The demands of the family had increased, 
for there were four children now, and 
Father steadily had been slipping back. 
He had drawn on his inheritance until the 
last -penny was-exhausted. Mother had 
never lost faith in Father’s ability; she 
had never given up hope, nor her plans 
for our future. My desire to make music 
my career was one of the delights of her 
life; she helped me build my air castles. 

“I think Father saw the end in sight 
when, some months before it actually 
came, he began to prepare me for what he 
deemed a more practical career than I had 
in view. Through some means, he ob- 
tained a scholarship in a local business 
school and turned it over to me. 


“Į DISLIKED business even as I had dis- 
liked music. One thing which I espe- 
cially disliked was penmanship, and that, 
in those days before the typewriter, was 
one of the school’s most important courses. 
“ But, as I have told you, my tutor had 
developed in me a curiosity to know for 
the sake of knowing; and then, too, there 
was my experience with the organ, which 
had taught me that joy might be found 
where least expected, if only one troubled 
to hunt for it. So I applied myself 
assiduously to learning business. 

“For example, I was weakest in pen- 
manship. Even to strengthen that weak- 
ness demanded work which, offhand, 
appeared little short of drudgery. I 
worked anyway, to find out what there 
was in it! Before long I wrote better; 
then I wrote quite well. Gradually there 
grew in me such a hiking for penmanship 
that for years afterward I practiced con- 
stantly to perfect myself in it. 

“I was fourteen when the crash came 
at home. All of our money was gone. 
After a dozen years of work Father had to 
confess himself beaten. That meant, for 
the remainder of his life he would have to 
work for others at a weekly wage, and to 
me that I would have to go to work. It 
was a blow. Perhaps you will appreciate 
without my telling you just how much of a 
blow it was to Mother. Her whole plan of 
life, and ours, had to be readjusted. But 
in that readjustment, that starting anew, 
I began to glimpse the real strength of 
her character. 

“*You need not give up your music,’ 
she told me. ‘You need not give up your 


studies. We'll find time somehow. We'll 
work together.' 
"[ was thirty-three when Mother 


passed from this world. During those 
nineteen years intervening she never once 
lost sight of her objective for me, nor let 
me lose sight of it. She had hoped to 
send me to college; that being an impossi- 
bility, she became my college—my guide, 


my helper, my mentor, and, as she had | 


promised, my fellow worker. The knowl- 
edge she possessed became insufficient to 
her self-imposed task. She increased it. 
In addition to her duties at home and to 
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The Year's Biggest 
of Opportunities— 


—]s It For You? 


A position with one of the 
strongest national sales organ- 
izations in the country has been 
opened to a few men as a result 


of the pronounced growth of 
our business. Substantial and 
widespread distribution of our 
cash register and adding ma- 


chine combination systems, cred- 
it registers and salesbooks—due 
to the rapidly increasing de- 
mands for this profitable type of 
modern equipment—have made 
the past three years the peak 
business vears in the company's 
history. 


Consequently we offer real 
opportunities to a few men, op- 
portunities which include an ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory commis- 
sion arrangement wherein the 
commissions are advanced week- 
lv. We want— 


Men of from 30 to 45 years of age— 
Men who have organizing ability— 


Men who have either sold or have 
held other positions in business— 

Men with ambition to increase their 
earning powers— 


Men who are seeking less limited 
fields—and a future— 


Write us in confidence, send- 
ing full particulars as to experi- 
ence and present location. Ap- 
pointment will be ‘made for a 
personal interview. 


The McCaskey 
Register Co. 


Alliance, Ohio 


cMardi — 
at Gras 


New Orleans 
pai 9 


On Your Way to 
California 


LL the gorgeous revelry of 
France and old Madrid, 
joyous, carefree and colorful— 
a tale from the Arabian Nights 
which comes to life each year in 
America’s most fascinating city. 


See it without fail this year 
from February 11th to 16th, on 
your way to California via the 


SUNSET LIMITED 


A splendid, de luxe daily train New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed 
on all tickets via Sunset Route. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient 
service for the 120-mile motor side trip 
over the famous Apache Trail and for the 
marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 


165 Broadway 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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her church, she found time to study, not 
merely to keep up with my studies bic to 
keep ahead of them. 

“Could I have been half a man and 
failed in the face of her example? Hardly! 
She will stand to my dying day unfor- 
gettable in memory, a model of the best 
and finest in womanhood." 


HE work at which Mr. Tily began was 


that of a cash messenger in the Straw- 


| bridge and Clothier store. The workday 
| in the store, as in all stores of that time, 
| was ten to eleven hours long. 


At the end of his first year Tily won 
promotion to the position of “ mentor," or 
captain of the other cash boys. A few 
years more, and his skill as a penman led 
to his being moved up to a clerkship in 
the store ofhces. Next he was placed in the 
accounting department, and here, in his 


| spare time, he perfected himself in stenog- 


raphy. Not that he needed stenography 
to fill his position capably; but because 
shorthand enabled him to perform his 


| work in less time. 


There were no adding machines in those 
days. Totaling a column of figures was a 
slow, arduous labor. Tily's nature re- 
volted at this labor; but again he re- 
solved to explore it for its possible mite 
of good. ù 

“It had occurred to me,” he explained, 
“that as figures each had a definite fixed 
meaning they were nothing more or less 
than words, and that a column of figures, 


| . 
| therefore, was, to all intents, a sentence 


conveying a further meaning—its total. 
I could read a hundred ordinary words in 
a moment and instantly grasp their 
message. I didn't see why, with study and 
practice, figures could not be read as 
rapidly and easily. 

“I began with columns of single figures 
and practiced reading them, just as I 
read simple words. From single figures I 
went to double, then to triple, until 
finally I could read a column of large 
figures with ease, and instantly announce 
the sum. By concentrated effort, covering 
at the most a year or two, I wiped out the 
drudgery of accounting for a lifetime. 
When the drudgery vanished, dislike went 
with it. Accounting became fascinating, 
a new language as it were; and, besides, I 
multiplied by ten the capacity of my 
working time. 

“Later on, asI became better acquainted 
with the store's system of accounting as a 
whole, I began to see opportunities to 
improve it, and so speed up all our work 
in the office. My superior told me to go 
ahead and work out my ideas, a task 
which at first glance might seem monu- 
mental because of its mass of detail. It 
wasn't. I could read the pages of a ledger 
as readily as those of a novel. With this 
equipment for performing the work easily, 
almost effortlessly you might say, I found 
it a genuine enjoyment. My new system 
was adopted. 

“T’ve had folks say to me, ‘Where do 
you get the energy needed to keep up all 
your interests outside your office? After 
I put in a day at my office I'm all in; I 
want to sit down and rest.’ 

“These folks haven't learned to work 
easily; they're not getting out of it the 
enjoyment which makes it come easy, the 
enjoyment which always comes with 
proficiency. 

"Our time. has two divisions: One of 


those divisions represents the hours we 
devote to duty, to our daily labors that 
must be performed. The other division 
contains our free hours, with which we 
may do as we choose. Manifestly, the 
first division is more important to us; on 
what we do with it our well-being and 
osition in the world depends. If we 
kaven learned to utilize all of that time to 
advantage, if we have formed the habit of 
wasting it, surely we will waste the other. 

“The secret lies in making the effort 
needed to get you by the first barrier. 
It’s like pushing something heavy on 
wheels. The greatest push must be 


‘applied to start the-object moving; once 


it is moving, its own momentum helps 
carry it along. So it was with my music; 
so it proved with business. I didn’t want 
to be a business man, but had to be. I 
might have stopped right there, and con- 
cluded that, while business was a neces- 
sity, I would never like it. 

* But I hadn't liked music either as long 
as I had merely dawdled at it. Love for 
music had followed effort. Love for 
figures and finance had followed effort. 
Love for business as a whole followed pro- 
longed effort. Once you love a thing, you 
will find time for it, regardless of all 
else—you will make time for it if need be. 


*TOVING music, I couldn't satisfy my 

hunger for it. At home was the organ. 
I was at it in the evening, before meals and 
after, while the others dressed for church; 
and I fairly haunted the churches and 
concerts. I became organist in a church. 

“T talked music with my fellow workers 
at the store, and at the age of sixteen 
joined the store chorus. When the store 
installed a pipe organ I was given the 
privilege of playing it. 

* Later, after I had been made general 
manager, my associates in the chorus 
asked me to permit them to reorganize, 
and prevailed upon me to conduct their 
first rehearsals. 

“I enjoyed the work so much that I 
have never given it up, and have con- 
tinued to direct the studies of the chorus 
and have conducted practically all its 

ublic appearances, the only exceptions 
beng when such eminent guests as 
Victor Herbert, Henry Hadley, Frederick 
Stock, and other composers conducted 
our rendition of their respective works. 
Always I have kept blank sheets in my 
pocket on which Lonist write music in 
odd moments when no instrument is 
available. Here behind me is a whole 
shelf full of scores I have written in my 
spare time. 

“On Monday evenings we have our 
chorus rehearsals, which I direct. About 
five on that evening my work is done and 
my dinner is served here on my office 
desk. For my dinner companion I have 
our French buyer, who is a native French- 
man wonderfully well informed on the 
affairs of his country. "We converse 
entirely in French until six-thirty. ThenI 
attend the chorus rehearsal until seven- 
thirty or a little later, and by eight o'clock 
I am at home with my family. You see, 
without any extra effort I have limbered 
up my French, learned something new 
about French affairs, had an hour or more 
of music, and still kept my evening intact 
for other things. 

* At lunch time, I make contacts with 
my associates and friends in the store. 
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ONIGHT, if you were at Hollywood By-the-Sea, 
in Florida, you could dance and dine under the 
starlit skies of summer in the open-air Patio of the 
Hollywood Golf and Country Club. Right now, if 
you were there, you could enjoy surf-bathing, sailing, 
motor-boating, deep-sea fishing, golfing—almost 
every conceivable form of out-door pleasure and 
recreation. 
Life is what you make it—in Hollywood—the year 
'round. It's one great continuing season of work and 
play—with music, gayety and recreation as a back- 
ground for busy days. Elsewhere it may be December 
or January—but in Hollywood it's always June! 


Fronting on the ocean, about twenty miles north of Miami, 
Hollywood attracts visitors from far and near. The Patio 
of the Golf and Country Club is famed for its unique and 
beautiful features. Through its glass floor varying colored 
lights play upward among the dancers. Nationally known 
orchestras and entertainers add to your pleasure. Whenever 
needed, a roof glides silently into place, overhead. 

And, in Hollywood By-the-Sea, enterprise and achievement 
walk hand in hand with gayety, pleasure and recreation. On 
every side, throughout Hollywood, the work of building a 
city goes forward. New homes and business buildings stead- 
ily increase. Public utilities are extending their facilities. 
Thirty-three miles of paved streets and sixty miles of side- 
walk, are already in use—and more constantly being added. 
Less than five miles away Hollywood is building a fine, deep- 
water harbor—to help increase Florida's share in the freight 
and passenger traffic oftheseas. Commerce and industry are 
to have a Filler opportunity in Florida. Visit Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, when you are in Florida. 
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We lunch at the store restaurant. Each 
day I meet different groups, so that in the 
course of a month I have conversed on 
some interesting thing with everybody. 

"When I was younger I liked baseball 
and other sports. Bicycling was popular 


| then, and a group of us formed a bicycle 


club for morning rides together. I would 
get up about four-thirty, and by five be 
with my companions in the park. Like- 
wise with baseball. I was manager of the 
store nine, and most of our practice was 
held during the early morning hours, 
starting at about five o'clock. Baseball 
was fun, and not one of us considered it an 
effort to make time for the enjoymentofit.” 


Ae the other subjects which you 
studied," I reminded; “how did you 
find time for them?" 

“As I have said, I was curious to 
know,” Mr. Tily answered, “and reading 
is a font of knowledge. I knew of a book 
store at which I could buy little pocket- 
size books for five or ten cents. | dese 
went anywhere without one of these books 
tucked away in my hip-pocket. At home 
they called it my ‘hip-pocket library.’ 
The books dealt with every conceivable 
subject, and I read them in every con- 
ceivable place, always in odd moments. 

“T read thoroughly, ever alert to the 
discovery of new facts. Whenever I came 
upon a word I didn't know, or a subject 
was mentioned with which I was unfamil- 
iar, I looked it up. If the dictionary def- 
nition gave cross references I looked up 
each reference. One book thus led to 
another, and often a single word led me 
into the reading of a dozen or more books. 

“Just for example, take the word 
astronomy. We all know that astronomy 
is the science which treats of the heavenly 
bodies. But how many of us have gone 
beyond that first simple definition of it? 
Yet in every unabridged dictionary are at 
least ten cross-references leading into ten 
times ten directions, into a universe so 
great as to be beyond human comprehen- 
sion. You will find references to star, na- 
dir, zodiac, telescope; the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican systems; to such great men as 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Newton, Galileo, 
Laplace—all under the one definition of 
astronomy. Why, it suggests a study that 
might occupy a lifetime, and still remain 
unexhausted! 

“The point is this: We are all intrigued 
by the stars, by the planets, the sun and 
the moon. They interest us, and we wish 
we knew more about them. But we stop 
with the wish! We don't go beyond the 
first definition. 

“My curiosity did lead me beyond the 
first definition in the dictionary, and 
almost before I knew it I was absorbed by 
the overwhelming interest of astronomy. 
I read on it, and found statements I 
didn't comprehend. I saw I needed a 
teacher, and set out to find one. I found 
him right at hand in my own office, a 
young man who had studied astronomy in 
college and gained a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of it. 

"He took pleasure in explaining it to 
me, and at every opportunity I ‘pumped’ 
him about astronomy until I had a ground- 
work that enabled me to go on alone. 
"Thereafter, whenever I met anyone whose 
knowledge of astronomy could be added 
to my own, I ‘pumped’ him for it. 


“There is no lack of teachers to any- 
one who looks for them. They are right 
about us, at the next desk, in the same 
room, eating at the same restaurant table. 
We had a bookkeeper in the office who, to 
all outward appearances, was merely that, 
a bookkeeper. One day I ‘pumped’ him. 
Why, he was one of the best read men I 
had ever met! He had been through 
college, studied for the ministry, been 
ordained, and then had abandoned his 
pulpit for business. Forthwith, I attached 
myself to him at every opportunity, and 
with his aid I got into the study of 
philosophy. 

"Some time ago I was talking along 
these lines with a young lady who had 
been reading to broaden her mind. 

*** But if so many interesting things are 
to be found in books,’ she complained, 
‘why is it that I can't find them? I’ve 
read dozens of books, but I can't say 
truthfully that what I've read has aroused 
more than a passing interest.’ 

"Her weakness was that of many of 
us—an unwillingness to read thoroughly. 
Coming upon something beyond her 
immediate knowledge, she skipped it and 
went on. In consequence, her reading 
failed to bring her anything beyond what 
she already knew. She was simply driving 
the one road over and over and, of course, 
it became monotonous.” 


I HAD almost forgotten during this talk 
that Mr. Tily is a business man. I re- 
called now that when business last had 
been mentioned it was in connection with 
his work in the accounting department. 

“What was your progress up from that 
point?" I asked him. “Did your outside 
studies help you in business?" 

“Yes, they did help me," Mr. Tily said. 
“The brain is a peculiar instrument, 
unlike any other that exists. The more 
one puts into it the more it will hold, and 
the more readily it will accept it. A 

itcher will ovalis but the brain won't. 
Poudg knowledge into the brain only 
increases its thirst for more, and 
ability to grasp more. 

“Therefore I could grasp and solve 
problems more quickly. This saved me 
time, and enabled me to double and treble 
my capacity for work. My viewpoint 
broadened, and simultaneously my per- 
ception became more acute. In other 
words, I could perceive the whole effect of 
collective details, could see the part that 
each minor task played in the functioning 
of the business as a whole. To use an 
ancient simile, I saw not only the trees 
but also the forest. 

"My viewpoint, broadened through 
general study, led me into devising ways 
to improve not only my own department 
but the business beyond my department. 
In the course of time this brought me into 
contact with the general manager; and 
because my perspective was general I 
eventually was given general work to 
perform. 

“That is the story in a nutshell. 
Gradual improvement of my mental 
equipment resulted in a gradual improve- 
ment in my position. However, I want to 
emphasize the word gradual: It was 
twenty-five years from the day I first 
started work until I became general 
manager, and not until six years after that 
was I made an officer of the company.” 
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Should she 
3 be frank? 


ul N a similar case, once 

before, she was frank 
and it cost her the friend- 
ship of a girl who had been 
her chum for years. 


Now this same question 
of what to do ran through 
her mind. This time the 
offender was a man—a 
man who professed being 
hi much in love with her. 


What was she to do? 
Should she be frank with 


him? 
* E3 * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That's the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
E comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Itis an 
interesting thing that this weli- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 
It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean Ee i . 
Not by substituting some other EA l 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- : S , 
tiseptic has dozens of different E ; zo E k | 
uses; note the little circular that ; : T | 
comes with every bottle. Your y | 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 1 i 
never in bulk. There are four } 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce M Ps TN : 
and 1% ounce. Buy the large size a j ` A : | 
for economy.— Lambert Pharma- , 
cal Company, Saint Louis; U.S.A. 


By the way— 
In using Listerine to com- 
bat halitosis youautomatically | 
combat sore throat and often 
avoid more serious illnesses 
that start with throat 
infections. 
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The money of 


Nationals in use in 
the tropics —n can- 
teen on n rubber 
plantation in India. 


Nationals in use in 
the frozen North—a 
trading post for fur 
trappers. 
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| the world 


is rung up on National Cash Registers 


WHEREVER money and records are handled 
in the civilized world, you'll find National 
Cash Registers. 

, For the needs of every business, every- 
"where, are met exactly by our 500 and 
more different types and sizes of Nationals. 
' The needs of your business have been 
told us by thousands of men in your par- 
ticular line— not only in America, but in 


3 ng countries as well. 


"We have built National Cash Registers 
to fit your business needs—and it makes 
no difference what they are. There are 
Nationals for bootblacks, banks, and every 
other business. 

Millions of National Cash Registers 
throughout the world are protecting, sav- 
ing and earning money for their owners 


—making their business more profitable, 


helping their business to grow. 
They are preventing mistakes, careless- 
ness and other forms of human weakness. 


They are reducing expenses, improving -i 


service, speeding up sales. 


They are showing how goods are selling. 
They are making detailed records of 
every transaction — whether cash, charge, 
received on account or cash paid out. 
They are being kept always in perfect 
working order by our service men, sta- 
tioned in every principal city in the world. 
And their owners are receiving help and 
advice from our representatives, who are 
able to tell them what other merchants are 
doing with each day-to-day problem. 
Every National Cash Register man—and 
there are 15,000 of them—is eager to be 
of service. Every facility of our world- 
wide organization and giant factories is 
devoted solely to making the best cash 
registers in the world, to sell at the lowest 
prices—$75, $100, $125, $150 and up. 
We make liberal allowances for used 
machines. Easy monthly payments. 
Write, phone or call at our nearest office. 
Learn how National Cash Registers can 
make your business more profitable than 


- ever before. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. | 
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Cash Registun 


= 
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^ Make These 
Lovely Thin s | 
Yourself 


For Profit and e 


Earn money at home, 
this fascinating new 
way, in spare time — 
through membership 
in Fireside Industries, 
the national organiza- 
tion of artistic home- 
workers ! 


rp urs is the most de- 


lightful work you 
could imagine; you will 
enjoy every minute you devote 
to it. Many people do it solely 
for the artistic pleasure they get 
in creating beautiful things. 
But it also pays surprisingly 
well, for there is an enormous 
demand for art novelties. Many 
of our members make 820 to 
$50 a week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from seal 
beginnings. 

Think of decorating a pair of 
candlesticks, for example, re- 
quiring only an hour's work, 
and realizing a profit of $2.00. 
What other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so well? 

No Special Ability 
Needed 
The cooperative association 
of home-workers known as Fire- 
side Industries now has open- 
ings for a limited number of new 
members. "his is your oppor- 
tunity. Find out how you can 
secure a membership. The work 
is easily learned, and a perfect 
joy to do. 
You have only to follow the 
simple directions given by 
Gabriel Andre Petit, the Art 
What a Mem- Director, and you easily learn | 
ber Earned the latest methods of decorating 
‘My total sales for wooden toys, parchment lamp 
were | shades, novelty painted furni- 

ture, book-ends, greeting cards, 

—Henriette batik and other lovely objects of 
Worthington art. Through Mr. Petit's per- 

zd fected system, the work be- 

comes extremely simple, and 

you are furnished a complete 

outfit of materials, worth at 

least 810.00, without extra 

cost. You can start making 


money almost at once. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


What thousands of others 
are doing in Fireside Industries, you also can do. So sure 
are we of your success in this fascinating work, that we 
guarantee to refund your money in full if, after com- 


leting your instruction, you are not entirely pleased. 


You take no risk whatever. 
Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustra- 
ted in color, explains all about this new way to earn 
money at home. It will be sent you, absolutely 
FREE and without obligation. Just mail the coupon, 
or write, enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. 
But do this at once, while openings for new members 
are available. This opportunity may not occur again. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 601, Adrian, Mich. 
ao s / Fireside Industries 


Dept. 601, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, FREE, the book on 

Fireside Industries, which explains 

how I may earn money at home by 

decorating art novelties; also partic- 
\ ulars of your money back guarantee 
\ and special cooperative privileges. 
I enclose 2c for postage. 


Adress. i22 ehe itor lia AA 


The Best Place to Bring Up a Boy 
Is Out on the R. F. D. 


(Continued from page 37) 


like a grown man among babies. So I quit 
and went to work. But after a while I be- 
gan to realize how little education I had, 
and that I must somehow teach myself. 

“As there were few books available in 
those days, I determined to learn by 
observation. I trained myself to see, to 
hear, and: to remember. I realized that 
every person I met had some knowledge 
which would be useful to me, then or in 
the future. So I got my education out of 
my daily life; got it piecemeal from the 
people I met, the experiences I had. 

“T have gone on doing this, all through 
my life. In this business, for instance, I 
had no technical training at the start, and 
I never have had it since then. But I have 
been in constant contact with men who 
did have technical training. And I knew 
how to listen and to ask ‘Why?’ In this 
way I have learned much. I gathered 
opinions, weighed them, and used horse 
sense in reaching a decision. 

“Well, to go back to Ilion, I worked 
there a year or two; but finally I made up 
my mind I couldn't get anywhere at that 
rate, so I wrote to a man I knew in 
Buffalo, Dan O’Day, and asked him if 
he couldn’t find a job for me. I told him 
I would do anything; and I meant it, for I 
was twenty-three years old then, and 
wanted to get my teeth into something 
worth while. 

“This was in 1877, when the oil craze 
was setting the country on fire. Dan sent 
me to Bradford, Pennsylvania, where I 
began as bookkeeper and later became 
agent for one of the pipe lines. That was a 
job you had to get your teeth into, if you 
were to bite it off at all. 


“EE WAS a job, too, where I made good 
use of the training I had given myself 
in observation. Our office esed for an 
hour at noon. Before it reopened at one 
o'clock two or three hundred men would 
gather there—men from the oil exchange 
who wanted certificates for the amount of 
oil they had with the pipe lines. Their 
dealings on the Exchange were in these 
certificates. 

“ Before opening the window between 
the inner and the outer office, I would 
look through the reports that had been 
received during the morning. I found how 
much oil was credited to each man. For 
John Smith's account, for instance, four 
feet had been drawn off from a 250-foot 
tank. That would be at least 100 barrels. 

“I went through all the reports, and 
fixed the various amounts in my mind. 
Then, when I opened the window, I could 
instantly tell each man how much oil he 
had to his credit. 

"In this way, the whole crowd was 
disposed of in half an hour, and they 
could get back to the Exchange for the 
afternoon's trading. You don't realize 
what that meant to them in that fever of 
speculation; but I can assure you it made 
me the most popular man in that section. 

“And there again you'll find something 
that was the result of my country training. 
Fo! -e folks to me; they are not just 


customers, or employees—mere abstract 
groups. If you grow up in the country, 
or in a small town, you are personally 
acquainted with every man, woman, and 
child you meet. You are interested in 
what they are doing. You know about 
their good luck and their bad luck; and 
you care about what happens to them. 

“This feeling of personal interest stayed 
with me; and because of it I made friends. 

“Thousands of men in the oil region 
knew me. I wasn’t just something that 
stood behind a window. I was Charlie 
Huntley. And it was because I kept the 
same interest in the people around me 
that country folks have in their neighbors. 

“After a while I went on the oil ex- 
change myself as a broker. It was a time 
of wild excitement, and I reveled in it. I 
was making money hand over fist. My 
commissions were often $1,200 a day. 
Once, I remember, they amounted to 
$4,000 in a single day. 

"Like everybody else, I caught the 
speculative fever and traded on my own 
account. Sometimes I won and sometimes 
I lost. It was chickens to-day—and 
feathers to-morrow! But I made a lot 
more than I lost; and finally I felt so 
smart that I determined to go down to 
New York, where the dealings were on a 
bigger scale. I was just going to show 
fom New Yorkers how to speculate in 
oil 

“T showed them!” he said grimly. “In- 
side of a few weeks I was broke; swept as 
clean as that table there. When I went 
back to Bradford I was a whole lot poorer 
and a little bit wiser. 

“T began trading again; making about 
six hundred dollars a month by ‘scalping’ 
oil. But the cold douse I had received 
in New York had cleared my mind, taken 
some of the fever out of me. 


HAD been twelve years in the oil 

business, and I wasn’t much better off 
than when I started. Meanwhile, I had 
married. For my own sake, and for the 
sake of my family if I should have one, I 
wanted to be in a business where I could 
build solidly and substantially. 

“The Standard Oil people were then 
beginning to bring order out of the chaos 
that existed in the oilindustry. They asked 
me to come into their employ. But I was 
sick of the business; and anyway it looked 
to me then as if it would make me just a 
cog in a machine. I wanted to build u 
something myself. And once more 1 
appealed to Dan O'Day. 

“This was in 1888, when the electrical 
industry was in its infancy. Dan was 
head of the Brush company, here in 
Buffalo, dis a small business—chiefly 
street lighting with the old-fashioned arc 
lights. n were just beginning to use 
incandescent lights for interior illumina- 
tion. 

"Dan offered me a job as superin- 
tendent; and after thinking it over I de- 
cided to take it, although the pay wasn't 
a quarter of what I was making at that 
time. 
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IIT DUPLICATION !!! 
A single dollar has limited purchasing power. 
But multiply it a hundred, a thousand, a mil- 
lion times, and you have great power. By this 
potent principle are sound ideas worked up 
into large and profitable accomplishment. Mul- 
tiplied power! Today the Mimeograph is a 
titanic force in business and education because 
it is a great multiplier. With almost unbeliev- 
able speed and mathematical certainty, this 
tireless precision-tool makes immaculate copies of 
letters, forms, charts and diagrams —an hourly 
output running easily into the thousands! What 
this may mean in time saved and money earned for 
you, is simply told in an interesting booklet, gladly 
sent without charge by A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago. Write for it and read the facts about the 


MIMEOGKA P.H 


MIMESSKAPH 
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$50. to 250.a 
Week in RADIO 


Get into the great new BIG-Pay Industry—Radio, 
If you're earning a penny less than $50 a week, 
clip coupon now. Send for AMAZING FREE 
BOOK. Be a Radio Expert, 
and draw down big money for 
the easiest and most fasci- 
ork in the world. Posi- 
rywhere. Need for 
perts in every com- 
3 Short hours. BIG 
PAY. Free book gives all the facts. 


"My charges 


Learn Quickly and 
Easily At Home for consultation 
$2.50 per hour 


Master Radio Engineers will [A1] success due 
show you. how to qualify, i 
Quickly and easily at home, 

for Radio's fine jobs. We guar- | Brooklyn. 
antee to train you successfully. 

Every day N.R.I.-trained men 

are taking good places in the 

Radio field. Thousands of 

openings now awaiting the 

trained man. FREE EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. 

Many other big features, 

Get the facts—CLIP. COU- 


PON. id 
1 "Radio gole 
Get This [mine —yo 


Winnipeg. 


coupon below for 
FREE BOOK—" Rich 
Rewards in Radio.” 
Read for yourself, No 
previous experience 
needed. Common 
schooling enough. 


WRITE NOW. 


You ^" 
et all 
these sets 


Receiving sets, from simplest kind to thou- 
sand mile receiver, included to help you learn 
An UNEQUALLED OFFER. Other specinl features 
for limited time only, so ACT QUICK! 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. AN6, Washington, D. C. 


National Radio Institute, 

Dept. AN6, Washington, D. C. 

Without obligating me in any way, 
please send me your free book, “Rich 
Rewards in Radio," also complete infor- 
mation on your practical, home-study 
Radio course. 


Name 
Address 


Town.. 
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“The business appealed to me; and I 
believe that part of this appeal was due 
to the fact that I had been a country lad. 
In my boyhood we had to depend on 
candles. Light was a luxury. We never 
had enough of it. But here came electric- 
ity, like some strange magician, capable 
of performing miracles. If I took this 
job, I would have that magician working 
under me. I would be helping to give 


people a service which, as I knew by my 
own experience, was one they needed. I 
still have that feeling about idis business; 
the feeling that it is humanly worth while. 

“Well, I certainly needed gumption in 
that job! I didn't know any more about 
electricity than a cat knows about flying. 
Fortunately for me, nobody knew fateh 
about it then. They learned as they went 
along—and I learned from them. 

“For six months I worked day and 
night. I climbed poles, trimmed lamps, 
fred for the boilers, lent a hand wherever 
a hand was needed. And in that way I 
learned something about electric lighting. 

“ But that wasn’t all I learned. I found 
that the company wasn’t making any 
money. I discovered also that the work- 
men were disloyal. 


"AT THE end of six months I said to 

Mr. O'Day, ‘You don't know it, but 
your company's broke. What's more, 
you're not getting honest service from your 
men. And you won't get it unless there's a 
show-down. If you will give me authority, 
and will stand back of whatever I do, I'll 
clean house—and I believe I can put 
things straight. I warn you that I'll 
probably discharge half your men the 
very first thing.’ : 

“This was just before the Fourth of 
July; and in those days most of the men 
got drunk on holidays. That meant that 
we would be shorthanded anyhow; and 
where would we be if I had already fired 
half the men! No wonder Dan was scared. 
However, he agreed to let me try; made 
me ‘general manager’ and told me to go 
ahead. 

“We had about fifty men working for 
us then. I called them all together, up 
on the roof, where we had a little shop, 
and I talked to them straight from the 
shoulder. 

“I’m going to let some of you go,’ I 
told them. Pointing to the man who had 
been the boss, I said, ‘You go over 
to that side of the roof. And you, and 
you, and you,’ pointing to others, ‘go over 
there too. Now then,’ I said to the rest, 
‘those men over there are discharged. 
Any of you that want to go with them 
can step over on that side.’ 

“One by one, they crossed over, until 
more than twenty men were standing 
there. 

“Well, boys,’ I said to them, ‘you’ve 
chosen to go. But so far as most of you 
are concerned, I hope we part as friends. 
I’ve tried to be square with you, and I’m 
going to keep on trying. But from this 
time forward, there will be only one boss 
here—and I want everybody to under- 
stand that I'll be that boss! I'll promise 
you one thing: you won't have to buy 
me any diamonds for Christmas.’ 

“That,” said Huntley, “had been one 
of the ways of extracting petty graft. 
The men had been obliged to chip in to 
buy a diamond stickpin as a Christmas 


Í | present for the previous boss. 


“After I had said my say, one by one 
the men who had gone over to one 
side began to come back, until only four 
were left there; the four whom I had dis- 
charged outright. 

* After that, things went better. Not 
easier, but better. I still worked day and 
night; but I was getting service, and so I 
was able to give service. The company 
has grown to be one of the largest in the 
country; and its growth has come through 
those two things—getting service and 
giving service. That is not only the way 
to make a great business; it is the way to 
live a worth-while life. You can’t do 
either one just by yourself, or just for 
yourself, 

“For thirty years I have tried to train 
our people in courtesy and consideration 
for our customers; not to think of them as 
‘the public'—just a huge impersonal unit 
—but as folks! I suppose it is the result 
of my country training, of an environ- 
ment where every person I met stood out 
as an individual. 

“ People who are brought up in crowded 
cities don't seem to have that feeling. 
When I take a motor trip, for instance, 
and see a farmer working in a field, I like 
to get out and lean up against a fence and 
talk with him. 

“T always get something out of it myself. 
These country folks are a great reservoir 
of clear common sense, compared with 
which our city smartness is a turbulent 
and muddy stream. - 

“City folks get into the way of thinking 
of people as classes: the farming class, 
the laboring class, the servant class, the 
rich class, the poor class, the criminal 
class, and so on. 

“But the fact is, we don't deal with 
classes. We deal with human beings! 
Perhaps each class has certain general 
characteristics; but every person in that 
class is different from every other person 
in it. Don't study classes. Study human 
nature! There's where you get the real 
meat of life. 

“You may put through some important 
achievement, ‘bull’ it through by sheer 
force of mind. But the job will be ten 
times harder, and your pleasure in it will 
be far less, than if you did it with a wise 
and warm understanding of the human 
element involved. 


“OF COURSE, it isn’t everything just 
to win the friendliness which inspires 
eople to call you Jack, or Jim, or Charlie. 
heir friendliness implies that they wish 
you well; and this good will is a big asset. 
ut in life, as in business, you've got to 
have other assets besides good will. And 
at the head of these other assets I put the 
‘gumption’ I spoke of a while ago. 

“The other evening a boy, who is often 
at my house, came into the room where I 
was reading. I have a particularly fine 
light to read by; had it put in more than 
two years ago. After we had talked a few 
minutes the boy spoke of the light. 

***Didn't you ever notice it before? I 
asked. 

* Why—no,' he said. 

“That light has been here more than 
two years, I told him, 'and you have 
been in this room dozens of times. Do 
you mean to tell me that this is the first 
time you ever really saw it?’ 

“He admitted that it was. 

“Well,” I said to him, ‘you’d better 
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CERTAINLY. you are—now! You ave 
her everything youcan. You are plan- 
ning big things for the children—they’re 
to have the advantages that very probably 
were denied you. Supporting them—you'd 
work and work and work, twice as hard as 
now—to keep them from want. 

But—what will happen when your 
work is done—when you are no longer 
here. Will you then be supporting them? 
You can! 

Isn’t that a comforting thought? 
Wouldn’t you like to know now that 
happen what may—your family goes on 
financially independent due to careful 
foresight on your part. 

Perhaps you have some insurance. 
But unless you are beyond the average 
the amount you carry is only equal to 
about three times as much as you make 
in a single year. 

How long would that last? 

Not long—and then what? 

Look at the facts and plan accordingly. 
Let us help you, not to oversell you 
insurance, but to give you a guarantee 


that your family can go without want, 
without care—supported by you, always. 

You may think such a plan is impos- 
sible with your present income. Do you 
know that, under the Phoenix Mutual 
plan, you can pay a small amount 
monthly, as you now pay rent, to insure 
your family independence. Do you know 
that the Phoenix Mutual Representative 
can fit insurance into your budget so 
that it is taken care of automatically as 
you now take care of the phone bill, or 
the grocer or your donation to the church. 

Phoenix Mutual Representatives are 
trained by schooling and experience to 
deserve your confidence. Let one of 
these men sit down with you and advise 
you what insurance you can comfortably 


afford. He will show you how to pay for : 


it, because he will bring with him our 
simple plan for controlling family expen- 
ses, which we call *Four Lessons In 
Budgeting." It is easy to understand and 
easy for your pocketbook to follow. 

on’t put this meeting off. Telephone 
or write for him today. . 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


viget 


First policy issued 1851 
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ARE YOU SUPPORTING YOUR WIFE? 
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N THE automotive industry alone almost 

three-quarters of the heat treating of 
metals is done with gas. Some of the in- 
dividual manufacturers use more than one 
million cubic feet of gas a day —more than 
was used ten years ago by a city of fifty 
thous? inhabitants. 
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—the fuel on which 


an increasing number 


of industries depends 


Ta little gas stove in the kitchen is sister to a host 
of gigantic brothers, the great gas burners which 
in some manufacturing centers consume more gas in 
one day than the average city of 50,000 inhabitants. 


As a public utility, gas has raised the living standards 
of the nation's homes and the production standards 
of the nation's industries. Its efficiency is seen in the 
uality and its economy in the reasonable prices of 
the products of industry as offered to the consuming 
publi . The gas utility is expanding through increasing 
service, and this expansion is made possible by the 
increasing capital investment, representing every class 
of American citizenry—investors large and iral. 
The interesting story of this public utility, *Gas — An Essential 


Utility and an Opportunity," is in a sense both a history and 
a prophecy. You are invited to write us for a copy. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


SS 
Gas is perhaps the least understood of x 
all the public utilities. We shall be glad 
to send you this booklet of interesting 
facts about the gas industry. 
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ForGIRLS 


6 miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing 
school. 


If there is a vacancy, 
students will be ad- 
mitted after Christ- 
mas. Our second term 
begins January 6. 
1650 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Year Book on 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 


Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 


NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 26-A CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


9S 9O9O9O9O0 OOOO? 


5. Ihneatre 


~t 

Summer and Fall 

Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 

STAGE DANCING 
Binging, Fine Arts and Fhotoplay. Developing 
Ese and polse canentia| for any vocation 
n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 


Wm. A. Brady Co. afford appearances while learning. N. Y. 
Henry Miller debuta end Career stressed. "Pupil = Taures 
'ayior, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 

Sir John Martim- kKeilermann, J. Arnold lly, Fred and Adele 
d ataire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash 


J. J. Shubert S Hayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Ribbleadale, 

Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould- Bishop and others, 
Write Study wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 
St. N. Y., ask for catalog EXT. 40. 


iJ . epe 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endoi y Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 

DOGE'S INS Noma Street. Valparaiso, ind. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 80 staten; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Klue Ridge Mts. orthof Atlanta. Standard A. H. courre; 
i x . domestic science, phys- 
.,31 buildings. out-door aporta; awimming, boasting, 
back riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated book. 

Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


A » Ina 
Clean HS: E Sound 
Mind ee Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation Military, Rev. C. H. Young, 
B. T. D., Rector. For catalog address The Secy., Hews, Indiana. 


Kendall Dall for Girls 


Accredited. Intensive College Preparatory; Household Manage- 
ment and Decoration. Music. 50 min. from Boston. Beautitul 
40-acre estate—woods and seashore, Riding. «king, skating, 
tennis. Cataleg. Mr. aad Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Bex 311, Prides, Mass. 


McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at 85 to $10 a day. Dr. F. fi. Packard, 


Supt, Waverly, Mass. 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 
instead of 4.9 Accounting, Commercial Tend: v ss 


Also shorter coura 
Co-ed 


tarin). P Peositions 
. Catalog, of: Secy., RIDER COLLEGE. 
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cultivate a little gumption! You'll never 
amount to much if you don't learn to see 
things, and to think about what you do 
see. You probably want to accomplish 
something in life. But your ability to do 
that will depend on two things: on the 
habit of observation; and on the horse 
sense that enables you to draw the right 
conclusions about what you observe.” 

“Just wait a minute!" I interrupted. 
“Do you observe the things you are not 
interested in?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I do; simply be- 
cause observation is a habit with me. I 
acquired it with deliberate purpose; but 
it is so firmly fixed that I follow it now 
without conscious effort. 

“I go into a room which I never before 
have seen. I may be there only a few 
minutes, and I don't consciously observe 
my surroundings. But I could tell you 
afterward just what was in that room. If 
my mind registers automatically in regard 
to what does not interest me, you can be 
sure it doesn't miss fire in regard to more 
important matters. 


d QSE has to learn to pick and to 

choose; to find out what ts impor- 
tant, and to concentrate on that. ['ve 
never forgotten a lesson I learned, in this 
connection, more than twenty years ago. 
It was in regard to my own son. 

“Someone asked me recently whether 
I had an 'understudy,' a man who can run 
this business when I drop out. I told 
him that my son, who is vice president 
and general manager, can run it now 
better than I can. 

* Well, when my son was a boy, I sent 
him to college. He stayed two years; but 
he didn't care for books, said he wanted 
to get into business. So he came home and 
I put him to work. He began down there 
in the street"—pointing. through the 
window—“as a straw boss. He did other 
things; trimmed lamps, just as I did; 
dimbed poles, and strung wires. 

“One day I had a visitor, a shrewd old 
German named Krusi, one of Tom 
Edison's associates. I was taking him 
over to the club for lunch, and on the way 
we passed a bunch of our men who were 
working on the line. 

**Hello, Bill" I said to one of them. 

***Hello, Boss" he replied. . 

“For some reason, after we had passed 
them, Krusi asked me who this man was. 

* "That's my son,’ I told him; and I 
guess I said it with some pride, because I 
thought I was doing a smart thing in 
having the boy begin at the bottom. 

“But what did Krusi do but stop short, 
take me by the shoulders, and almost 
shake me! 

*'Vat are you t'inking of? he de- 
manded. ‘Iss your boy going to be a 
limeman, dat you haf him oud here climb- 
ing poles? Do you vant to develop his 
legs—or his brains? Vat do you intend 
him to do? Sit on a pole, or sit somedime 
in your chair? 

“That,” said Huntley, “made me see 
what I should have seen all the time. It 
was all right to have the boy begin at the 
bottom. But why have him begin at the 
bottom of a job which was not to be Ais 
job? I promptly brought him into the 
office and started him at the foot of the 
ladder which Ae had to climb. 

“You see, this business has changed 


in the past thirty years. As I said before, 
when Vaated in it I knew nothing about 
it—but nobody else knew very much. 
Now it is full of trained experts. 

“We had nothing of that sort years ago. 
One way in which helped this company 
to progress was by using our own plant 
as a testing station. If anyone, in or out 
of our company, had developed a new 
engine, for instance, I would have it in- 
stalled in our plant, and experiment with 
it. If it worked, so much the better. If it 
didn't, I at least made a friend of the man 
who had produced it. If he evolved any- 
thing else, he would be pretty sure to 
bring it to us. That helped us both. And 
it helped the people we were serving. 

“One man can’t know everything. 
We’ve got to give and to take. You are 
yourself—plus just so much as other men 
give you. And it is amazing how few men 
are able to give you nothing! It may be 
only their good wishes, the friendliness 
implied when they call you jim, or Jack, 
or Charlie. But the asset of good will is 
not to be sneezed at by anybody, no 
matter how powerful and how self-suf- 
ficient he thinks he is. 

“To give and to receive good will is a 
fine thing for the mind itself. There’s a 
certain ‘kick’ in it which is hard to de- 
scribe. Owen Young gets it, I'll wager, 
when he goes back to Van Hornsville and 
sits down on the steps of the country store 
and talks with his old friends there. 
get it when one of them says to me, ‘Well, 
now! Be you Russ Huntley's boy?” 


st [AST summer I was motoring through 

that section and we stopped at Ilion 
for dinner. Went to the very hotel I used 
to gaze at when I was a boy, wondering 
whether I would ever be grand enough to 
walk in there and order a meal! 

“ Afterward I said to my companion, 
*Come on! let's go up to my old home 
town, West Winfeld.' 

“It was getting dark; but I knew every 
foot of the road. I'd been up and down 
that gully hundreds of times. I knew just 
how the houses were built into the sides 
of the hills; and how the church stood on 
a little level place at the top. 

“We stopped in the one main street, 
and someone came over to us from the 
steps of the store. It wasn't long before I 
was identified as one of the Exeter 
Huntlevs. 

* Who was your father?" came next. 

**My father,’ I said, ‘was the man that 
built and ran that store right over there." 

**He was! Well, now, did you ever 
hear of anybody up herenamed McFarlan ? 

“<Jim McFarlan?’ I said. ‘You bet! 
He was my father's cousin,’ 

“Thats what he was! And you’re 
talking right now to Jim McFarlan’s son. 
You come right on over home with me. 
We can put you up for the night, just as 
easy as not.’ 

“I didn’t do that,” said Mr. Huntley, 
“but I had a good visit; one of the real, 
heart-warming kind. And when we drove 
out of the hills, I had got that mental 
‘kick’ which we all get when we are with 
[oe who are sincere and friendly. I 
believe my country up-bringing makes it 
easier for me to be a friend. I was taken 
out of the country; but, thank goodness, 
the country has never been taken out 
of me!” 


PROB OR $ 


Student Winding 
Stator in the Great 
Shops of COYNE 


JOSEPH P. MINER 
writes: ‘The training 
I received put me from 
a second class lineman 
to general foreman 
with a wage of $275.00 
per month. Not so 
pad for a start, eh? 
lave about 
60 men on the 
job now and 
expect to have 
more after a 
bit.’ 
JOSEPHA. 
NADEAU 
says: “I aver- 
age $200 a 
week as an 
Electrical 
Contractor." 


Students Constructing 
Outdoor Sub-Station 
at C 


Earn While You Learn 
at COYNE 


My well-organized EMPLOYMENT DE- 
PARTMENT helps you to get a job to 
earn part or all of your expenses while 
training at COYNE and assists you to a 
good job on graduation. Furthermore, it 
stands by you THROUGH LIFE without 
& penny of extra cost to you. 


You Don’t Need Advanced 
Education or Experience 


Don’t worry if you lack advanced edu- 
cation, knowledge of higher mathematics 
or experience. My course is not something 
that yeu merely 1 learn from books and let- 
ters. It is a practical, LEARN-BY-DOING Course. 
Every COYNE student receives INDIVIDUAL and 
PERSONAL instruction, on COMPLETE electrical 
apparatus, under EXPERT INSTRUCTORS, in 
COYNE Shops at Chicago. 

Men who never before had the slightest knowledge 
of ELECTRICITY have become REAL ELECTRI- 
CAL EXPERTS and stepped into BIG PAY JOBS 
because of our advanced, simplified, practical methods 
of training. Here you learn by doing. 
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Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities today. . 
fascinating work and steady employment. 


—Provides BIG REWARDS Day After Day, 
Week After Week, Year After Year! 
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TART ANY 
E YEAR AT 
COX. NE NOC LASSES 
€ ASONS. 


It offers BIG PAY, clean, 
COYNE-TRAINED MEN are in demand 


because the Electrical Industry appreciates the care and thoroughness which I and my 
great staff of EXPERT INSTRUCTORS devote to students. Spend a few happy weeks 
at COYNE, working in big shops on great electrical apparatus, and inspecting great 


power houses and industrial organizations. 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
IN 12 HAPPY WEEKS AT COYNE 


Students producing 

“artificial lightning” on 
Tesla coil in great shops 
of COYNE 


Students operating 
large switchboard 
at COYNE 


Send the Coupon Immediately tor My Surprisingly 
Large, Attractive Electrical Book —IT'S FREE! 


I want to send you a copy of my big, attractive 
Electrical Book. It is 12 x 15 in size and contains 
151 photos of electrical scenes and operations. Tells 

about dynamos, radios, autos, airplanes, farm light- 
ing and power, ete. Absolutely FREE, Remember. 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1181, Chicago 


Not a Correspondence Course; 
All Practical, Personal Training 


My newly-enlarged practical Electrical Course 
years of experience 
Generators, Motors, Wiring, Lighting, Batteries, Circuits, Radio and 
many other things that you couldn't very well get if training without 
personal guidance 
ina PRACTICAL way since 1899 

My course is thorough, easy to master, 
trical jobs — HIGH-SALARIED, thrilling jobs. 


is the result of 27 
Learn in three short months aoout Dynamos, 
Remember, COY NE has been teaching Electricity 


and fits men for BIG Elec- 


We Are 
Specialists 
COYNE 


teaches 


only ONE thing— 
ELECTRICITY. 
Our inte rests are 


additional” sub 


ject with us. Le 

rA P 
H. C. LEWIS, President 
Coyne Electrical School 


SEND COUPON NOW 


LEWIS, President, 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-10 W. Harrison Street 
Dept. 1181, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear H. C. — I sure want one of those big, hand- 
some 12 x 15 books, with 151 actual illustrations of 
electrical and shop scenes, Send it quick. I'll be 
looking for it on the next mail. I want the facts 
without placing me under any obligation. 


IN GIe y aedes NES ne Ye CT T TRAIL LIT. —— 


Address 


370 SEVENTH AVE. 
1205 OLIVE ST. 
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T IS human nature to want to pro- 
gress and grow and carve out an 
outstanding position for yourself in 
the future business activities of the 


world. If real red blood tingles in your 
veins you are constantly looking for 
the greater opportunity. You have per- 
sonality, initiative and ambition, but 
so far. have been unable to develop 
these latent qualities and abilities. 


We Offer You 
A Real Future 
For Your Ambition! 


The salesman-partnership plan of the 
J. C. Penney Company Department 
Stores have been given unstinted en- 
dorsement by master retail business 
minds. This plan provides for the 
promotion of you from salesman to 
store manager when you have proven 
your ability; again, in turn, to a co- 
partnership in a store as you prove your 
managerial qualifications, and, in due 
time, to a third interest in other stores 
opened as a result of your suc cessful 
operations. You are furnished with 
necessary capital. This you repay out 
of your net earnings. 

Since the development’ of our plan 
is based upon the establishing of 
associated stores out of what may be 
termed the ‘mother store," the interests 
of all our Associates are mutual and 
fullest co-operation of all is had. 


Growth of the J. C. Penney Co. 
Assures Your Progress! 


ROM one store in 1902, this Com- 

pany has grown to a nation-wide 
institution of 676 stores, scattered over 
44 states. In 1924, we opened 115 new 
stores; our total sales were $74,261,343. 
This year, 105 new stores have bee n 
opened. Each of the 676 stores means 
that some salesman has progressed to a 
managership and to, at least, a potential 
copartnership. Many more stores will 
be opened; many more salesmen are 
required. 


If you measure up— 
e 

write! 
The men we are looking for are 25 to 
35 years of age with experience in & 
| general store; at least, with a practi- 
cal selling knowle ‘dye of one or all of our 
lines: dry. goods, clothing. furnishings 
and shoes for men, women and children. 
If you are. desirous of getting ahead, 
of progressing, and have the necessary 
ability and determination to win, 
write our nearest office tor detailed in- 
formation. All correspondence treated 

with strictest confidence. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


JC 


ANATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION: 


enney vo. 


DEPARTMENT y YO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Let Dot Do It! 


(Continued from page 47) 


at Mrs. Elincourt. She was scraping the 
cream cheese out with her fork delicately, 
and pretending, like the lady she is, that 
there wasn't anything funny about serv- 
ing it that way. 

opened my lips to apologize; but 
Doctor Elincourt was holding the floor 
and I couldn't get in a word. 

“The fruit in Custer County,” he was 
saving, "has never justified the land that's 
been put into orchards—” 

I glanced at him, and suddenly my 
blood ran cold. There, before my very 
eyes, that man was eating the tinfoil. 

“Oh, Doctor Elincourt!" I gasped in 
shocked protest. 

But he just smiled a genial smile, as 
though to include me in the conversation, 
and looking at his salad with eyes that 
couldn’t see anything nearer than Custer 
County, finished the last corner. If there’d 
been a doily on the plate, no doubt he'd 
have eaten that too. 

I looked at Mrs. Elincourt in horrified 
reproach. Everybody left everything for 
me to do. It did seem as though she 
might have taken a little responsibility, 

d stopped him herself. Would it kill 
him? It seemed to me I had heard of 
metal poisoning. Had I been a murderer 
at my own table? 

At best, it seemed to me it would under- 
mine his constitution. It surely can’t be 
good for anybody to eat tinfoil. If it made 
him sick, would it come upon him right 
away, or would it be a slow weakening? 
It seemed to me he was already beginning 

to look a little pale. 

Or maybe it was just the lights. My 
head was throbbing so that the candle 
light seemed to blur bright, and then go 
almost dark. People’s voices seemed 
queer and miles away. The room must be 
ninety, and yet the next minute I couldn’t 
seem to keep from shivering. Suddenly, 
Jill woke up up-stairs and began crying 
in a plaintive, conversational tone. She 
wanted me to come and walk her. I 
thought of walking up-stairs to put her 
down in bed, and the ache in my legs 
swept all over me—it suddenly seemed as 
though I could never walk up-stairs again. 

Walk up-stairs—I didn't feel as though 
I could drag myself into the living-room. 
In a few minutes, I should have to do 
that. We were having our after-dinner 
coffee. I drank my little cupful down in 
two swallows—maybe it would give me 
strength. But it just made me feel sicker 
than ever. I squeezed my hands together 
under the table; they were like ice. 


UDDENLY, there came theclangof the 

fire engine. Everybody rose and rushed 
to the window. It went banging right 
past our house, on down-town. Howard 
and Doctor Elincourt hurried out to the 
porch, Will dashed to the telephone. 


“It’s the Busy Bee,” he reported, “and 
the Masonic Building.” 
“The Masonic Building—" I gasped. 


I pulled myself up and started for the 
door. The porch steps seemed to tip and 
wobble, but I got down them safely. 
“Going to the fire?" W ill asked. 
"['ve got to," I said. “The Masonic 


Building can't burn—it's where the 
bazar's to be—day after to-morrow—"' 

“Well, for the love of Pete,” said Will, 
stopping to help Mrs. Elincourt down the 
steps, “what do you think you've got to 
do about it? Go down and put it out 
yourself?” 

I was half way to the street before Will’s 
words finally filtered into my mind, reeling 
on in a kind of daze, hardly knowing where 
I was going, just feeling that once more 
it was up to me. And suddenly his words 
soaked in. Along with the distant clang 
of the fire engine. 

I stopped short—that fire engine was 
going to put out the fire. I didn’t have to! 

f the Masonic Hall burned down and 
they couldn’t have the bazar at all, I 
couldn’t help it. I couldn’t do anything 
about it. So I didn’t have to. I didn’t 
have to go another step. | 

The street light flared suddenly in my 
face—I put one foot ahead of the other, 
and it felt t as it does when you come to an 
unexpected step down when you're walk- 
ing in the dark. Will turned and looked 
shar ly at me. 

"Doc !” he said, "* you're sick! 

I just slid down into the dark step-off 
and didn't even try to answer. I was at 
the very end of my rope. 


WHEN I woke up, the sun was stream- 
ing into my bedroom. It must be terri- 
bly late! Hadn't the alarm gone off? What 
about the babies? Breakfast! I started 
to spring up, and then I saw Ella Crown- 
inshield in the corner of the room. 

She hurried over and pushed me down 
in bed. 

“You just lie still," she said. 


got the grip." 
“The—what?” I asked. 
I asked, 


p? 


“You've 


“The grip.’ 

“Are you—sure?" 
believe it. 

Ella nodded. I lay still for a few 
minutes while the heavenly, unbelievable 
relief of it swept over me. 

After a bit, “ Did the Masonic Hall burn 
down?" I asked. 

“To the ground,” said Ella. 

I shut my eves, and went back to sleep. 

After a while, Doctor Horne came, and 
said I really did have the grip. I was to 
stay right in bed. Ella explained that 
Mother had taken Jack, and Mother Hor- 
ton would keep Jill. Ella was going to 
stay and keep house for Will and take 
care of me. Her husband would let her do 
that, she said, though she wasn't working 
out any more, because Will and I had been 
so nice to them. Will had arranged every- 
thing. 

Never shall I forget those next three 
heavenly davs. People who think sick- 
ness is bad have never had anything 
worse. The peace of hearing the telephone 
ring and knowing that I didn't have to 
answer it. What was a chill or sore throat 
compared with the bliss of being able to 
go to sleep whenever you wanted? 

I realized that I ought to feel regretful 

about the bazar having to be given up, 
but I couldn't seem to make myself care 
even enough to speak about it. The 


afraid to 
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longue, 


be happy! 


I'VE kept you traveling a weary, 
hot-smoke trail, until you felt 
like a sunburned shoulder. I've 
peppered you for years—but 
that’s all over. I didn’t know 
how I was mistreating you. For- 
get it, Tongue. Be happy. I’ve 
discovered Prince Albert. 

Briar or corncob, your future 
is just crammed with comfort. 
From now on, hot soup is your 
only enemy. For P.A. is cooler 
than the old swimmin’ hole. 

And me—I’ve sung the last 
verse of those Hot Pipe Blues. 
No more wasps in my smoke- 
life. I load up with Prince 
Albert and light up with happi- 
ness. I lean back in the old 


armchair and blow blue rings 
of bliss clear into the horizon 
of hope. 

I'm set to slap down trouble, 
because I've found the one 
tobacco that makes my jimmy- 
pipe a pal for life — and no- 
body can tell me different. 
We're happy, I and my tongue 
and me. l 

As for you . . . be wise, 
Brother, be wise. Streak into 
the nearest smoke-shop. Let 
the chap behind the counter 
slip you your own tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert. Smoke up... 
and let the first fragrant pipeful 
break the glad news that your 
tobacco troubles are over. 
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P. A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 


pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 


a 


PRINCE ALBERI 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


Look at the U. S. revenue 
stamp—there .are TWO full 
_ ounces in every tin. 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Will you take p 
-the priceless gift of-LIFE? ‘ 


RONZED, ERECT old men. 


cream-and-rose complexions. 
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Women delighting in new 
Round and brown children. 
Handsome full-figured youngsters. These are evidences of . " 
the extraordinary vitality and superb health that come 
from living under the tropical skies of Coral Gables. And 
when you see these people you will believe, as we do, that 


Ap two. M 
n 


/ 
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the only American tropics will add years to your life, and will add new pleasures 
and delights to each year. 


Conar GasnBLEs, Miami's most beau- 
tiful suburban city, is planned to 
give space and air, sun and breeze 
to every inhabitant. The magnifi- 
cently wide avenues and plazas open 
the city to the cool, spicy trade- 
winds. The tropical planting and the 
forests temper, but never obstruct, 
the life-giving sun. The white sand 
beaches offer miles of sea-bathing 
that is as safe and pleasant as any- 
where in the world. All that you 
seek in recreation is at your door. 
The peace and quiet, the freedom 
from noise and crowds, take away 
the lines from strained faces. Troubles 
have a way of disappearing at Coral 
Gables. Life becomes active, colorful 


and healthful. 


Property Values are Rising; 
Investments are Paying 
Remarkable Dividends 


Under the wonderful city plan and the 
careful restrictions, property values tend 
to increase steadily and surely. Home- 
builders are even now waahi their 
property rise in value month by month. 
“very buyer of property in Coral Gables 
literally cannot help sharing in the profits 
that attend every step in the develop- 


ment of the city plan, and in the pros- 
erity that is so rapidly transforming 
Tiami and its environs. 


The Coupon Will Bring You 
Rex Beach's Dramatic 
Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. ie not 
only tells the complete story of this city, 
but also contains the facts and figures 
that prove its success. We will also tell 
you about the special trains and steam- 
ships that we run to Coral Gables at 
frequent intervals. If you should take 
one of these trips, and buy property in 
Coral Gables, the cost of your trans- 
portation will be: refunded upon your 
return. But first of all—sign and mail 
the coupon—now! F 


Remarkable Opportunity for 
Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in 
Miami's population of 440 per cent in 
ten years. Since then it has increased 
even more rapidly. Bank clearances to- 
day are ten times those of a year ago. 
Every activity feels the stimulus of this 
tremendous growth, and especially is it 
manifested in the increase of property 
values in the city and suburbs. In Coral 
Gables the value of 
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Administration. Bldg., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach's story upon the miracle of : 
I understand that this places me under no :& 


home and business sites 
has increased amaz- 
ingly every year for the 
past three years. 

Yet building plots in 
Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a small 
initial investment. 


LOIN p : Ex 


These plots are offered 
in a wide range of 
| prices, which include 


all improvements such as streets, street 
lighting, electricity and water. Twenty- 
five per cent is required in cash, the 
balance will be distributed in payments 
over a period of three years. 


The Facts About Coral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the cit 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, ach 
a commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. It occupies about 
10,000 acres of high, well-drained land. 
It is four years old. It has 100 miles of 
wide paved streets and boulevards. It 
has seven hotels completed or under con- 
struction. It has 45 miles of white-way 
lighting and 50 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now com- 
pleted, two more are building. A theatre, 
two country clubs, a military” academy, 
public schools and a college for young 
women are now in icu use. More 
than one thousand homes have already 
been erected, another thousand now 
under construction. Thirty million dollars 
have already been expended in develop- 
ment work. Additional plans call for at 
least twice that amount. ` Seventy-five 
million dollars worth of property has 
already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, 
country club and bathing casino in 
Coral Gables to be known as the Miami- 
Biltmore Group. The Miami-Biltmore 
Hotel will be opened about January, 1926. 
Coral Gables will also contain the follow- 
ing buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Stadium, a Conservatory of Music, and 
other remarkable projects. 
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One Cold Day y 


Repays You 


Bitter cold —fingers aching—feet numb—and 
still a long wayto drive. What WOULDN'T 
you give to be warm and comfortable again? 


ST one day—one drive—like this, and an 
Arvin Special more than pays for itself in the 
warmth and comfort it gives. On the coldest of 
days, it fairly pours heat into the car, circulating 
it everywhere. 


There’ll be many more cold days this winter, 
when you'll be mighty glad if you have an Arvin 
Special. It's available for Ford, Chevrolet and 
Dodge—the Arvin Regularfor Ford and Overland. 
Accessory dealers everywheresell Arvin. And you, 
Or any garageman, can installit in a jiffy. Don't 
drive another day without Arvin heat in your car. 
Get your Arvin now. 


Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 


-+- 


THE LOW COST OF ARVIN HEAT 
Special Type for 
FORD + - - > - $6.00 
CHEVROLET - - - 6.50 
DODGE- - - - - 9.00 
Also—Regwular Type for 
FORD - + o oe >o $1.75 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 


—— 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices-INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 
Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 


AS St 

of m. kak 
heated air / 
shuts off easily if 
you get too warm 


Rotarian dinner too—the relief of know- 
ing that it was flatly impossible to rise 
from a bed of grip and read minds! 

By the fourth day, I was feeling much 
better. I was propped up in bed, reading, 
when Will came home to dinner. He came 
in and sat down on the edge of the bed and 
visited with me. 

“Well, I hear the bazar was a great 
success," he said. 

"A success!” I gasped. “The bazar! 
Why, they didn’t have it, did they?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Will. 

“But—but—” I stammered—** they 
didn't have any place to have it.’ 

“Oh, they rustled around and got the 
Universalist Church.” 

I lay for several minutes, dashed into 
utter silence. 

“T wonder how they ever got the stuff 
moved over," I said finally. “And who 
got the tickets and what thev used for 
decoration. The bunting must have been 
burned—" 

Will didn't know any of the particulars. 
All he knew was the one staggering truth. 
Those girls had had the bazar without me. 
They had not only pulled it off, they had 
made a success of it. 

It had never occurred to me but that, 
if I had given up, even if the hall hadn't 
burned, they would just have lain down 
and died. Instead of which, they had had 
the bazar, and it had been a success. 
There’s no denying that it was a shock. 


THAT afternoon, both the mothers came 
in to see me. Mother brought some 
chicken broth and Mother Horton some 
jelly, and Jill. They wouldn’t let Jill 
come into the room for fear of her catch- 
ing the grip, but I could see her through 
the hall door, and she did look so sweet 
and funny with her little yellow curl on 
top. I couldn’t see how I could ever 
possibly have felt cross at her even for a 
second. 

3 "Suddenly, I gasped, “What’s she do- 
ing?" 

“Walking,” said Mother Horton. 

“All alone!” 

And she was. She'd go along a few 
steps all right, then she'd cross her feet 
or something when she didn't mean to, 
like a person just learning to skate, and 
sit down hard; but she'd be right up and 
at it again, staggering along without any- 
body to help her at all. I could hardly 
believe it. 

"Oh, yes," Mother Horton said care- 
lessly. “I just left her alone, and she 
learned to go by herself. Mercy, I've been 
too busy to walk that child by the hour!" 

After she'd gone, I told Mother about 
the terrible episode of the tinfoil. She said 
she'd seen Doctor Elincourt yesterday, 
and he looked to be in perfect health. 

“I’m sorry I urged you to have them 
for dinner when you were so busy and 
half sick," she said. "Some of the other 
girls ought to have done it." 

After they went out, I lay there in my 
nice quiet room and thought. Mother 
Horton had taken s back home with 
her. I could faintly hear Ella in the 
kitchen getting supper. The sun shone in 
the room ani everything in the world 
seemed peaceful. And I thought. 

And I made up my mind to something. 

Maybe I was capable, but I wasn't 
going to spend my life on the ragged edge 
of nervous prostration doing every single 
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thing that every single person thought I 
ought to, letting everybody from Dulcie 
to the Alumnz Club decide my duty for me. 

From now on, I was going to make up 
my own mind on what was my duty, and 
then I was going to do it, and not 
kidded into doing any different. If the 
High School Alumnz Club couldn't run 
without a married woman with two 
children, it would have to collapse. And 
it was half a reassuring, half a humbling 
feeling to realize that it probably wouldn't 
collapse, that it would run just as well 
without me as with me. 

I wasn't even going to do everythin 
the two mothers thought I ought to. I’ 
be polite to them; but I was going to let 
Jack learn to walk by hanging on to the 
edge of his pen. 


B* 'THE time Will came home for supper 
I was in the happiest, most peaceful 
frame of: mind I'd known in months and 
months. There is a wonderfully safe, com- 
fortable feeling in knowing that you can 
make up your own mind spout things. 

“What are you going to do for your 
Lodge dinner stunt?” I asked him, safe 
in the knowledge that no mind-reading 
could be expected of a person just arisen 
from a bed of grip. 

Will’s face lit all up with enthusiasm. 

“Say, Mert’s got a dandy new stunt 
that we're going to work out together.” 

“We?” I repeated doubtfully. ‘You 
don't mean you and I?" 

“Well, I—I sort of thought that maybe 
Mert and I might do it together,” he said 
uneasily. “You won't be feeling up to 
anything by that time, you know. You 
were certainly fine at that mind-reading 
stunt, but of course—" 

I just laughed, and reached up and 

ulled Will’s rough cheek down to mine. 

e's so funny when he's trying not to 
hurt your feelings. 

“You needn't try to fool me," I said. 
“You think I was rotten—” 

“Oh, no, I don't, honey-dear," he 
denied in such a horrified, guilty tone that 
it gave him away completely. “I—I just 
can't get over your plugging away at that 
when you were so rushed and half sick, 
and—oh, honey, you are a little peach!” 

I rubbed my cheek against the back of 
his hand. 

“ But not so good as a mind-reader,” 
I insisted. 

“Yes, you are,” he insisted, too. “You 
were really fine. And if you'd had lots of 
time to put on it, you'd have been a 
perfect pippin. You—” 

But he was altogether too earnest. I 
was a good mind-reader in this, anyway. 
With every word of his praising, I realized 
more clearly that I couldn't have been 
anywhere near as good with the code as 
Id chought I was. But I didn't care. I 
ust kept on rubbing my cheek against his 

and and smiling contentedly. It was 
darling of him to keep on insisting how 
good | was. It proved that he likes me as 
a wife 1f not as a parlor magician. 

And, someway, knowing I wasn't very 
good at it anyway gave me the same sort 
of comfortable let-out feeling I had had 
when I heard the fire engine clanging in 
the distance, taking the Masonic fire off 
my hands. There were a few- things in 
Matra it wasn’t ever going to be up 
to me to run! 
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according to his lights. 


The Average Man as I See Him 


(Continued from page 9) 


to a man of his disposition and habits. 
He was not trying to deceive himself as to 
the appalling nature of the calamity which 
had befallen him. He knew, he realized; 
but he was true to his principles. He 
never had any use for a cry-baby. 

The life of the average man in the 
average small town is not an eventful one. 
Neither is that of the average city dweller; 
but I prefer to take the small-town man 
as my example, because in such a town 
private life is much more public than in 
a metropolis. In the average town or 
village everyone has time to know what 
his neighbor is doing—as well as a lot 
which he has never dreamed of doing. 

The average small-town man—mind, 
I sav the average, not the exception—is, 
it seems to me, a pretty decent citizen, 
He is careless 
often, prejudiced when he should be fair- 
minded, lazy when he should be active; 
but so is the average city dweller. So are 
you and I, if we are honest enough to 
admit it. As I know him, he is, on the 
whole, a pretty good husband, a pretty 

ood father, and a pretty good neighbor. 
He has a certain philosophy of his own 
and—I repeat it—an amazing amount of 
pluck. 

Speaking of that philosophy—call it 
“make believe” if you prefer, whatever 
you call it does not alter the fact that the 
average man possesses it, that grim 
humor in the face of adversity and the 
tendency to make the best of a bad 
situation—let me tell two more stories. 
They are not brilliant stories, but they 
are true. The first one is of Captain Sam 
David and the ram. 

Captain Sam lived in a Cape Cod 
village, and he owned a few sheep and one 
ancient and bad-tempered old ram. The 
ram was a pestiferous creature and any- 
one but Captain Sam would have handed 
him over to the butcher. He did not, be- 
cause he said that when times were dull 
ashore and nothing else could stir up 
interest enough to keep him awake, he 
could 'most alwavs depend on that 
ram. 


ORE day Mrs. Sam came hurrying into 
the sitting-room to say that someone 
had left the pasture bars down and the 
sheep were loose. 

“They'll eat up everything in the 
garden," she declared. “Samuel, you 
must go right out and shut 'em up again." 

Her husband groaned, put down the 
"Cape Cod Item," in the columns of 
which he had found a satisfyingly vitri- 
olic catalogue of the sins of the Democratic 
Party, and went out into the yard. The 
sheep were in the garden, where he ex- 
pected to find them, and he succeeded in 
driving most of them back into the pasture 
again. The ram, however, eluded him, 
and dodged around behind the barn. 
After the captain had taken care of the 
rest of the flock and put up the bars, he 
went in search of the ram. The latter was 
nowhere in sight, but Captain Sam, 
peering around the corner of the barn, 
Saw him eating a half-dozen turnips which 

J the captain, had pulled that morning 


and had laid on a box by the barn door. 
Sam’s wrathful shout and charge, club in 
hand, interrupted the feast. The ram 
darted around the next corner of the barn. 
The captain, racing in pursuit, tripped 
and fell. When he got up the animal had 
disappeared. 

Sam, who was out of breath already, 
decided that a chase around and around 
that barn was more exercise than he 
cared for. He figured that the ram would 
return to the turnips after a while, and 
that the most sensible procedure was to 
hide and lie in wait. So, the barn door 
being partially open, he stepped inside the 
building. But he did not look before he 
entered. He still suspected that the 
object of his pursuit was near at hand, so 
he went into the barn backward, peeping 
out around the corner of the door as he 
did so. 

This was a mistake. The ram was in- 
side the barn. And a moment later the 
captain received a shock in the rear which 
shot him headlong out into the yard. His 
groans and the enthusiasm of his com- 
ments brought his wife and a neighbor, 
who helped him up and into the Rouse. 
He had a sprained wrist and a twisted 
ankle, which kept him in retirement for a 
month. It was his philosophic acceptance 
of the situation which furnishes the point 
of the story. Said Captain Sam: 

“That’s what I got by not lookin’ afore 
I went in there. A feller that don’t take 
the trouble to look for trouble generally 
backs right into it.” 


APTAIN ALPHEUS SIMPKINS— 

yes, he was a “captain,” of course; in 
the old days every other male citizen on 
the Cape had commanded some craft or 
other—Captain Alpheus Simpkins was 
very ill. Friends, and he had a host of 
them, came to see him during his illness. 
Mrs. Simpkins and the doctor did their 
best to prevent his seeing these callers, 
but, provided Alpheus knew of their 
presence in the house, he insisted on hav- 
ing them shown into the sick-room. 

One man who called persistently was 
the village pest. As Simpkins himself 
said, this man could handle more words 
and pack less cargo into 'em than anyone 
else on earth. Mrs. Simpkins did her best 
to keep the pest away from her husband, 
but on one occasion she was down-town 
on an errand, and he got by the hired girl 
and into the sitting-room. Alpheus heard 
him there and summoned him to his bed- 
side. He remained there nearly an hour, 
would have stayed longer had not Mrs. 
Simpkins returned and ordered him 
out. 

“You poor soul," she said to her hus- 
band; "I wonder he didn’t talk you to 
death.” 

Alpheus’s wan face was illumined with 
a feeble attempt at a grin. 

“I was beginnin’ to think he would,” 
he whispered; “but I'll say this much for 
him, he done his best to make me die 
satished. He told me that all hands said 
if I never got over this spell of sickness I'd 
have a big funeral.” 

It took more than illness and misery to 
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j By By Irvin S. Cobb 


1 Y J HEN the Pure Food Law 
went into effect the makers of 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes did 

not have to change either their meth- 


ods of manufacture or the contents of 
their packages, nor yet their ways of 


marketing their wares. The process 
was a good many years old then—it 
originated nearly fifty years ago—but 
from the very beginning it always 
had been what still it is. Its proprietors 
had a regard for factory cleanliness, 
for honest labelling, for purity of 
goods, for truthful advertising and 
sanitary handling long before a Fed- 
eral statute requiring these things was 
enacted. 

Back in the days when soda crack- 
ers were sold in bulk from open bar- 
rels; when the exposed salt, the sticky 
brown sugar, the naked salt mackerel 
and the unclothed dried apple caught 
germs and mingled their perfumes in 
the family grocery, Sweet Caporai 
Cigarettes were put up for retail trade 
in dust-proof, damp-proof, mould- 
proof containers, were protected with 


foil and under smooth snug paper 
wrappers, were enclosed for travel in 
tight cartons so that no impurities 
could get at them while in transit or 
after they had reached the dealer's 
shelves. No human hands fingered 
them until the purchaser broke the 
seal. 


You couldn't exactly call tobacco a 
food—although a great many persons 
would rather quit eating regularly 
than quit smoking regularly—but just 
the same the makers of Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes obeyed the ethics of the 
Pure Food Law before Congress legis- 


lated the Pure Food Law. 


They obey it today, and take added 
pains not required by the Federal 
government or by the States or the 
Cities. All their factories are model 
factories. I never saw a cl:aner, or 
brighter, or more up-to-date work- 
shop than one where Sweet Caporals 
are made which I visited before I be- 
gan writing these advertisements. It 
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was as sanitary as a modern hospital; 
it was as slick and shiny as a Dutch 
Kitchen, and it radiated a perfume 
that was incense to a smoker's nose. 


Pus Se 


P. S. —1 write an article like this every once in a 
while. Watch for the next. I have declined prop- 
ositions to turn out advertisements for various man- 
ufactured articles because I feel I merely would be a 
hired hand, exploiting this, that or the other thing for 
so much a word, But 1 reached for this opportunity. 
I knew I could put my heart in it — could with sin- 
cerity endorse the article I «vas praising. 
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“You didn’t come 
a day too soon” 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 


see him too late 


Don't let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. ` 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan's for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan's. It's 
a pleasanttasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can't begin using Forhan's too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It's unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan's today. 
All druggists: 35c and 60c in tubes. 


R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. + + + The Forhan Company, New York 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE : * IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


shut Alpheus Simpkins's eyes to a joke, 
even as grim a joke as that. And I think 
his attitude is that of the average man. 
He may complain and whine over the 
minor troubles of life, but when the big 
ones come he, generally speaking, faces 
them bravely and good-humoredly. Some- 
times he does not; but there are fewer ex- 
ceptions than examples. And when we 
discuss the average man we must strike 
an average. 

I am ready to maintain that the average 
marriage is happy, on the whole. Again 
the average, not the exception. The se- 
lection of a life-mate is, for the most of us, 
such a hit or miss chance, the wonder is 
that there are not more unhappy mar- 
riages. Nevertheless, the average man 
marries the average woman, has average 
children, and is—again on the average— 
happy. We read a pessimistic novel; we 
read the accounts of sensational divorce 
cases in the papers, and are sometimes 
inclined to feel that wedded bliss is, 
sooner or later, wedded misery. The 
antidote for this feeling is to run over the 
list of one’s married friends and acquaint- 
ances, and see how few marriages in that 
long list have gone on the rocks. Almost 
every man we know in the great majority 
—the overwhelming majority—is living 
with the woman he married. To each, 
home is the most sacred, the happiest spot 
on earth. In every house there are pet- 
ty faultfindings, misunderstandings, and 
squabbles, but they are the thorns on the 
roses, or the particles of salt in the ice 
cream; they are incidents, not the aver- 
age. 

I have heard it argued that more, in- 
finitely more, marriages would end in the 
divorce court were it not for the con- 
ventionality which makes a man feel that 
he must continue to live with a woman 
whether he wishes to or not. We are 
Puritans underneath, so these arguers say, 
and have not the courage to tread upon 
the traditions of our Puritanical heredity. 
Perhaps so, but I doubt it. Solon Pierce 
used to live in a New England village. 
He and his wife had lived in it for many 
years, and when Mrs. Pierce died every- 
one thought the blow would crush her 
husband. An old friend called upon Solon 
the day after the funeral. 

"Yes," observed Solon, meditating, 
“Marthy was a good woman. She was a 
good provider, always give me all I 
wanted to eat; she was a good house- 
keeper and a good mother. Take her by 
and large she was a good wife to me and 
she and I lived together pretty nigh forty 
year. But, honest.” he added, in a burst: 
of frankness, "honest, Jim, I can’t 
honestly say as I ever really liked her.” 


"| HERE, says our pessimistic friend, is 
a fair example, an honest example. He 
never "really liked" his wife; but he lived 
with her forty years because he was 
afraid to face the publicity of a separation 
or a divorce. 

I don’t agree, of course. Knowing 


Solon, I very much doubt if he could have ^ 


really liked" anyone very long. And, 
because I knew him, I am ready to declare 
that he was anything but an average man. 
There are thousands of unhappy mar- 
riages, but hundreds of thousands of—on 
the average—happy ones. 

So, I insist, the “happy ending" to a 
love story written about average people 


The Average Man as I See Him, by JosepH C. LINCOLN 


is at least as true to life and as good art as 
the unhappy one. An author does not 
have to work harder, nor do better; truer 
work, to make his hero and heroine end 
in the garbage heap than in the flower 
garden. Most love stories in real life do 
end in marriage, and—on the average 
again—fairly happy marriages. Foolishly 
happy endings, of course, are silly. When 
Lord Eric marries the beautiful daughter 
of the washerwoman and takes her to his 
castle to be Lady Eric, he takes a tre- 
mendous chance along with her. She is 
not his kind and he.is not hers. But when 
John Doe falls in love with Jane Smith, 
there is no reason why his love story and 
hers should not end in a reasonably happy 
marriage. In real life it usually does. 
And it is at least as bad art and “un- 
realism" to make it end the other way. 
I HAVE said that the average man is a 
pretty decent citizen. I am sure he tries 
to be. In politics he is likely to be pro- 
voking and illogical. He is a fairly easy 
mark for the clever politician. He is 
inclined to be full of prejudice, to espouse 
a cause without knowing very much 
about it, and to make a spectacle of him- 
self -in consequence. But, like the Irish- 
man who, digging clams for the first time, 
stunned each one with the hoe so that it 
could not run away, he means well, his 
intentions are good. 

And, it seems to me, when a really 
great crisis comes he rises to the occasion 
and in cases where we could scarcely 
expect it. 

When the Liberty Loan drives were on 
during the war I met with some instances 
of this self-sacrificing rising to the oc- 
casion which surprised me and, although 
they shrank my own self-conceit, strength- 
ened my faith in the good intentions of 
the average man. Once, in company with 
other writers and a few actors and illus- 
trators, I. was taking subscriptions for 
Liberty Bonds in a New York depart- 
ment store. Just before the store closed 
an old woman came to the counter. She 
was poorly dressed and she had a scrub- 
bucket with a brush in it upon her arm. 
She was on her way to clean up in a 
nearby office building, she told me, and 
had stopped in to buy a fifty-dollar bond 
on instalments. 

I filled in the blank and she paid her 
first deposit. Then I said, I could not 
help saying it: 

“ Paying those instalments must mean 
a good deal to you. It will be pretty hard 
work to keep up, won’t it?” 

It was none of my business, and if she 
had told me to mind my own affairs it 
would have served me right. She did not, 
however. Instead, she reddened, was a 
little confused and, suppose, a bit 
afraid of being thought sentimental. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I suppose it 
will be; but, you see—well, I wanted to 
do somethin >? 

That same year I was standing on the 
platform of the post office in ihe town 
where I spend my summers, and I fell into 
conversation with a man who, I knew, 
was a dealer in oysters and shellfish, ‘a 
hard-working, respected citizen with a 
large family. We were speaking of a 
Liberty Loan Drive just completed. He 
rubbed his chin. 

“Yes,” he said, “I took some of them 
bonds. Fact is, I’ve tried to take some of 
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“Pd give a million dollars : 


for a good night's sleep 


OU'VE met this man. Nerves 
on edge, at his wit's end. “I’d 
give a million dollars for a good 


night's sleep! And he looks as if he 
would—if he had the million. 


Many a man is on the ragged edge, 
tottering, because he needs sleep. He 
may not be overworked. He may go 
to bed early. He may lie on the finest 
linen, beneath coverings of down, 
and then fight—fight—/fght the drag- 
ging hours for the priceless thing 
that is denied him. Perhaps this man 
YOU ... 


One outstanding reason why this 
country is the most nervous, restless, 
sleepless country in the world is be- 
cause it is the largest consumer of 
caffein—an artificial stimulant that 
excites the nerves—an enemy of 
sleep. 


One good hour’s sound sleep is 
worth more to the normal man than 
all the caffein in the world. 
You like a hot drink at meal- 
time? Of course you do! And 


fs 


Whole wheat and bran, skillfully 
blended and roasted—that’s Postum. 
A rich, full-bodied drink, with a 
flavor that is distinctive and delicious! 


There is a woman in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, who has the reputation of 
making the best Postum in the world. 
She is making a special offer to you. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Men have always been partial to my Pos- 
tum. I want to tell you how to make it my 
own way, and to give you one week’s free 
supply toward a thirty-day test. 


“I suggest a thirty-day test of Postum be- 
cause that is a long enough period to throw 
off the effects of caffein, completely. 


“Tf you would rather begin the test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much 
less than most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


“For one week's free supply and my di- 
rections, please send me your name and 
address, and indicate whether you want In- 
stant Postum (made instantly in the cup), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


you can have it—without a 
trace of any stimulant. Try 
Postum! 


© 1926.P.C. Co. : Instant Postum.. eseese O Check 
$ (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
P : POSTUM CEREAL 4... 5. «9 n5 O prefer 
ostum is one of the Post Health Products, (prepared by boiling) 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post : 
Toasties, (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Name ll ——— 
Posts Bran Flakes, and Post's Bran Street 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in IAEA eae ipo mee EE 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the City a Ne Se ee Re ee es 2 


cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CereaL Co., Ltd. 


P.—A.1-26 


45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Honey C t lnonq 


She spoiled a perfectly good proposal! 


Prettygirl Ardent young man. Every- 
thing al] set. And then—she powdered 
het nose in public! 

“I’m through,” said he to himself. 
“Id never marry tha? girl in a hundred 
years! Great Scott! how she'd get on 
my nerves!” For, like most men, he 
intensely disliked to see a woman 
powder in public. 

Now, if at home before leaving she 
had used Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, things might have turned out 


better. Because Hinds makes the pow- 
der cling—for hours. No need to fuss 
everlastingly with a powder puff. The 
powder has a proper base. 


Also— Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream on the face morning and night 
will keep the skin soft, smooth and 
healthy. Try it and see. 


Suppose we send you a sample of 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
Just write to the address below. 


Made and distributed by A S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, New Jersey, Dept. 3 


A DIVISION OF LEHN & FINK PRODUCTES COMEANY 


Re, Be aS 


Be I RRS EE 


ae | 


every lot that come out. "Course, I’ve got 
five children to bring up and I ain't a 
rich man by a whole bt. I've took so far 
six thousand dollars’ worth. Sometimes 
I think I’d ought to have took more, but 
it didn’t seem hardly as if I’d better. 
I wanted to, though, I can tell you 
that!” 

When I remembered the house he 
lived in, and his family, and the size of 
the business he did, I realized what 
subscribing to six thousand dollars’ worth 
of those bonds must mean. What sacri- 
fice, and forgoing of, not only luxuries, 
but necessities. And he was not boasting; 
he was apologizing. He made me ashamed 
of myself. 


NOW: it is perfectly easy to think one’s 
self into the attitude of the so-called 
“realist” and declare that these sacrifices 
of the scrubwoman and the lobsterman 
were prompted by a selfish impulse, b 
the consciousness that they were self- 
sacrificing, and therefore could pat them- 
selves on the back. I can’t see, however, 
why it is not quite as fair, and “real,” to 
accept them as genuine. 

I knew one cranky individual who 
fought with his next-door neighbor con- 
tinually. Yet when that neighbor fell 
suddenly ill, this man turned out at one 
o’clock in the morning in the middle of a 
northeast snowstorm, and drove ten 
miles to fetch the doctor, who was, that 
night, in the next village. The doctor— 
with whom, by the way, he had had a 
quarrel—thanked him for his trouble. 

Nothin' to thank me for," he said, 
gruffy. “You owe me for three cord of 
wood. The more trade I can work up for 

ou, the better chance I'll have of col- 
ectin' my bill." 

You may believe that was the real 
reason for lis kind action if you care to. 
I don't. 

I know perfectly well that for every 
good word I have said for the average 
man an opponent in debate could counter 
with a bad one. But what is the use? I 
know, too, that he might saunter u 
Main Street, and find meanness and sel- 
fishness and hypocrisy in every house. I 
know just as well that someone else could 
follow him, and in those same houses find 
self-sacrifice and love and decency. And 
one would be as real as the other. Neither, 
however, would be wholly real, because 
in order to get a true picture of Main Street 
you should see all there is there, the good 
as well as the bad. 

I like my fellow average man, on the 
whole, and I like to have him like me. I 
am tolerant of his failings because they 
are my failings. I have faith in him 
cause he continues—or I think he does— 
to have faith in himself. He—the average 
—works hard, maintains a home, educates 
his children, pays his bills and, according 
to the measure of light that is given him, 
does the best he can in this far from alto- 
gether beautiful world. He is not a 
Socrates, nor a George Washington, nor a 
Galahad. Neither is he a Pecksniff, nor 
even a Babbitt. Such as he is, he is with- 
out doubt the backbone of this nation and 
every other, 

I respect him and sympathize with 
him, and I believe in him. He interests 
me and [ like to write stories about him. 
That ts why I do write them. 
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My Pet Peeve 


FIRST PRIZE 


“When Mama Was a 
Little Girl—" 


Y PET peeve is the people who are 
M always raving about how much 
better things used to be. Whether 
it's the young folks, the way women wear 
their hair, the way we bring up our chil- 
dren, our manner of living, working con- 
ditions—no matter what it is, it's wrong. 
Now, I am not so young myself, and as I 
remember it boys and girls in my day 
were about the same as present-day young- 
sters. The boys kiued. a girl good night, 
if they got half a chance, and the girls 
were up to tricks too. And both boys and 
girls were “sassy” to their mothers and 
played hooky from school—if they thought 
they could get away with it! 
I remember what a kick we used to get 
out of the song “When Mama was a 
Little Girl.” It ran like this: 


When Mama was a little girl she never 
stayed up late, 

She never went to walk with boys, or hung 
upon the gate; 

She never kissed the boys, you bet, 

Good gracious, no! she'd only let 

The boys kiss her, she was a pearl, 

When Mama was a little girl! 


When will we stop harking back to that 
mythical world of “When I was young” 
and “What things used to be”? 

Oh, those people who, like Lot’s wife, 
always have diss heads over their 
sboullénl I hope that they, too, turn 
into a pillar of salt and blow away. If I 
am not so young, I have young ideas; and 
if there is anything I like better than to- 
day, it's to-morrow. This is a fine old 
world, and it's going to be better, thanks 
to the people who persist in looking 
ahead. P. D. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Budget Has Me 
*Hog-Tied" 


M* PET peeve is the budget system. 
When I first became acquainted with 
budgets, I was very enthusiastic about 
them. Not only did I budget my salary, 
but I also budgeted my work, my play, 
my reading, and my time 

Before I was aware of it, however, my 
budget became my boss, controlling my 
every action. I soon found that when I 
wanted to do a certain thing my budget 
usually told me to do something else. Or, 
if I wanted to buy a radio, my budget 
told me I couldn't afford it yet. 

I have time and again made up my 
mind to throw away all my schedules and 
plans and just live the best I know how, 


without consulting a budget about every- | 


thing. But the thing has become such a 
habit with me that if I attempt to do 
without it, I find myself racking my brains 
to remember what I should be doing at 
that time. The result is, the first thing I 
know I am looking up the hated budget. 
I want to go back to my old care-free, 


FREE 10-Day Tube— Ma the Coupon 


Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much . . . commercially, socially, 
are gained this new way with gleaming, white teeth 


Don't believe your teeth are ‘‘nat- 

urally" dull. Just accept this 10- 

day test. See how dazzling white 

teeth and healthy gums come when 
film coats go. 


HERE is a new and radically dif- 
ferent way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color" teeth to attractive whiteness 
and that leading dentists of the world 
are urging. 

In a few days it will work a trans 
formation in your mouth. 
. Your teeth will be clear and gleam- 
ing; your gums firm and of health 
color. Just mail the coupon. A fu 
10-day supply will be sent you. 


FILM ...it hides pretty teeth, 
and imperils gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191. George St., Toronto, Canada 


Name....... 


Address 00000000... 


and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. The film absorbs dis- 
colorations from food, smoking, etc. 
And that is why your teeth look “off 
color" and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your th open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent— differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world. 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. And Firms the Gums 
It does two important things at once: Re- 
moves that film, then firms the gums. 


A few days' use will prove its power be- 
yond all doubt. Send the coupon. Clip it 
now before you forget. 


FREE Wists Pepsad 2A 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 165, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Qyymbol of “Happiness, is the Roper Complete Oven 


Control. It gives the woman precious hours in which to 
protect the happiness of her home by keeping herself attractive. 
Health-building, mind-building recreations are truly hers. She 
may literally be miles away while the Roper does her cooking. 
She need never give it a thought, because cooking results 
always are—always must be—ideal. 

The Roper Complete Oven Control does not merely measure 
the heat— it also circulates it. Because of the Roper Ventilated 
Oven, the food is cooked in fresh, moist air, rich in oxygen. 
Thus the secret of Roper Oven Control is its Completeness 
—in operation, as well as in saving of food, of gas, and of 
the woman’s time. 

This one feature of the Roper would justify its ownership in 
every modern home, yet you will find many other advantages 
when you examine this preferred gas range. See the Roper, 
where better gas ranges are sold. 


Gro. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illinois 
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miniatures. 614 inches 
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hand-to-mouth existence and not be a 
slave to system, but I'm afraid I'm in for 
a life term of budgeting. R. L. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Jubilant Spirits Got 
Drowned in a Dishpan 


MES dishes! And the fact that my 
peeve is common to several million 
other women doesn't help the situation a 
bit. It isn't that doing dishes is drudgery, 
or even hard work. It's that three-times- 
a-day-in-the-dishpan complex that my 
soul has; it's that immersed-in-the-dish- 
pu bathed-in-dishwater, and gagged- 
y-a-dishrag spirit! 

Iama aive to the kitchen sink. It’s 
a nice sink, and Pd really like to have 
some affection for it. But I love it just 
about as much as the galley slaves of old 
loved their chains. 

I am bounded on the north by a stack 
of used dishes, on the south by a pan of 
hot water, on the east by a dish drainer, 
and on the west by a boiling teakettle. 
And while the kettle boils, I stew. And 
break more nicks in the china. Pretty 
china, too. But nicked by years of serv- 
ice—and  careless, deco washing. 
Oh, those nicks on the plates—and those 
in the deeps of my being. 

I don't mind breaking a dish—much. 
I can chuck it out and forget it. But a 
nicked dish!—it is an unbeautiful thing 
that has to be washed over and over, a 
constant reminder of some careless peeved 
moment. I shouldn't mind being annihi- 
lated in some big, heroic fashion—there 
would be front-page ‘headlines in that— 
but to be ‘disintegrated in dishwater! 
That is spiritual annihilation! L. B. B. 


Eprrog's Note: “My pet peeve,” wrote 
one woman who entered a letter in this 
contest, “‘is spectacular and noisy chew- 
ing of gum!” “Popping” of gum and 
noisy eating of soup, apples, toast, and 
other foods are really the leading pet 
eeves of the country, according to the 
jeter which came in. Close behind these 
two in popularity—or unpopularity— 
come the persons who leave doors open, 
who won't close dresser drawers, and those 
who keep you waiting for an appointment. 
Then comes the person who calls you up 
on the telephone at meal time, and right 
alongside of him is the person who talks 
during a play, or who reads aloud the 
picture captions in a movie house. The 
well-known back-seat driver, the giver of 
unasked advice, the person who describes 
his symptoms, the man who drums with 
his fingers, the salesgirl who calls you 
“Dearie,” the efficient person who thinks 
his way is always best, the "paper 
hound" who reads over your shoulder, 
and the fellow who begins every sentence 
with "Listen" are also the cause of 
innumerable pet peeves. Among the 
lesser causes of peeves is the fellow who 
“hogs” the "phone in a boarding-house, 
the person who says, “I know I ought not 
to eat this," and then goes ahead and 
eats it, and the person who makes un- 
necessary noise late at night, such as 
honking of an automobile horn, playing 
of a talking machine, or loud talking. 
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“It Ain't No Job for 
Lily-Fingers!" 
(Continued from page 29) 


that. He's been a second helper. Comes 
from a fine Baltimore family, that boy. 
He's melter foreman on this shift; assistant 
to the superintendent. Come in: as a 


slagger. 

: How long you here, Mac?" 

“Eleven years, off and on.” 

“Like it?” 

“Say, I wouldn't be in an office for 
anything. I tried it once. Real estate 
ofhce in New York. I couldn't sit still 
long enough. I could stick it out till the 
mail came in the afternoon, about one- 
thirty, and then I had to be off somewhere. 
No,” he said; ‘‘steel is my kind of job.” 

The crane man picked up the fadle, 
slobbering full with molten metal, between 
two giant hooks and swung it gingerly 
across the tracks, where it hung poised 
above a string of empty ingot molds on 
flat cars. 

The steel pourer, a stalwart gray-haired 
man, released a stopper at the bottom of 
the ladle, and a round, fierce little stream 
of steel spurted into the empty mold. 

“Sometimes,” said Corky, “the rod 
gets jammed, and you can’t shut off the 
stream. Then you see some hoppin’ 
around up here. Hot steel don't wait f'r 
nobody. The crane man's got to keep 
pourin' her, an’ he swings her along from 
mold to mold while wets runnin’. It 
spatters all over the platform. If you ever 
got a drop o' hot steel down your neck 
you'd know why the lads dodge. 


“ANY fights lately?" Corky inquired of 
Mac. ^ 

“We had a pretty fair one the other 
day," Mac replied, "between a slagger 
and a crane man. I don't know what the 
trouble was, something about a girl. 
Started on a dance floor somewhere out- 
side the plant. They were looking for 
each other when they came to work. 

“They met down in front of No. 2 and 
went right to it. Bare fists. Boy, they 
sure cut each other up. Battled all up and 
down the charging platform. They were 
about the same size, so we let 'em fight. 

“The crane man knocked the slagger 
down three times. He got up every time 
and sailed in again. And finally he licked 
this fellow. The slagger licked the crane 
man. 'Have you got enough?' he says. 
‘I got enough,’ the crane man says. 

“They went over to the bosh and 
washed up, and now they’re the best of 
friends. 

“Oh, there are always little arguments 
going on," Mac added. ‘Somebody 
swipes somebody else’s tools. That 
always starts one. But they never last 


long. 

“Once in a while somebody gets sore 
at the crane man. Thinks he came too 
close to him with the hook, or didn’t blow 
his whistle, or something. Flies off his nut, 
and begins firing chunks of slag up at the 
cage, or a wrench, anything he can lay his 
hands on. ‘Come down here, you!’ he 
yells, ‘an’ I'll beat your ^iead off!’ 

“Sometimes the crane man does come 
down, and then you see 1 battle. 


And then 


HIS was the second dance in 

a month, and both times the 
girls seemed to avoid him. And 
as he sat alone, hidden by the 
draperies, he had heard them talk 
about him. He decided right then 
what he would do about it! 


* * * 


A great many men are inclined to 
have a grimy-looking skin, spot- 
ted with blackheads and dull in 
appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clean, ruddy complexion. 
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Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the 


YOUR DRUGGIST HAS IT 


There’s nothing 
quite so effective 
as doing the job 
yourself. Use 
Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream regu- 
larly at home— 
then you'll get 
the full benefit. 


he knew! 


pores. It helps clear up blackheads 
and pimples by stimulating healthy 
circulation, and by keeping the skin 
clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: After shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. Continue rub- 
bing and it rolls out, bringing with 
it all the impurities. Result —a 
clean, healthy skin with clear, glow- 
ing color. 


Special Introductory Offer 
V3 of 60c jar for 10c. 


For 10c we send a special Trial Jat 
containing one-third of regular 60c 
contents. Contains sufficient Pom- 
peian Massage Cream to test thor- 
oughly its wonderful benefits. 


Positively only one jar to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 


: Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for % ; 
: ofa 60c jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. į 
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“But you'd be surprised how few fights 
we have down here when you figure the 
assortment of men we've got working 
together: Wops, Harps, Greasers, Hunks, 
Spades, Canucks, Yids, Fardowns, Hun- 
yaks, and Cousin Jennies. And all fine 
fellows, too. Everybody works fast and 
knows his job. The idea is to get out the 
tonnage. We're all working together on a 
tonnage basis. The more steel we get out 
to-night, the more money we make. 
Fights and accidents cut into the old pa 
envelope, see; that's why they aren't 
popular around here." 


QE more step, and the steel was an 
ingot. Drawn out under the stripping 
machine, two huge hooks descended, 
caught the mold firmly by the ears while 
an iron plunger held the stiff metal in 
place, and stripped the mold from the 
ingot. Behold, there stood a tower of 
virgin steel, glowing cherry-red in the 
night air, and radiating waves of scorch- 
ing heat. When the last one had been 
husked, they were drawn off to the soaking 
pits, each to await its turn in the rolling 
mills. 

“You might think,” said Corky, “that 
they wouldn’t last long, those lads on the 
open-hearth, workin’ in that heat. They 
live as long as anybody; longer, I guess. 
Heat doesn’t bother ’em none. 

“Me brother was a puddler; that's one 
o' the highest paid jobs in the steel mills, 
on account o' the heat. Have to stand 
right up at the mouth o' the furnace, 
workin' the metal inside with a rabble. 
Two hours is the longest you can work 
at one stretch. Five dollars an' twenty 
cents a ton he used to make, and he turned 
out five tons a day. He worked right up 
till he was sixty-five; started in the mills 
when he was a kid. 

“You don't see much puddlin’ done b 
hand any more. 'Stead o' pa in' out high 
wages to puddlers, most o' the comp'nies 
got "lectric furnaces nowadays. 

** "Course, if you can't stand the heat, 
you can’t stand it. I remember one lad 
come in here to work on the open-hearth, 
an' he done his best to stick it out and 
he couldn't make it. He come in after he 
got let out o' the army, an' I guess he 
wasn't in good condition. 

“He couldn't sweat. He'd strip down 
and go right up to the furnace door, an' 
he couldn't never sweat. Dry as a bone. 
His skin would burn, see; he'd come back 
with big copper-colored splotches on ’im. 
They wrapped ’im up in two horse- 
blankets down at the dispensary, but he 
didn't sweat. Well, he had to give it up; 
workin' around a furnace is no job f'r a 
man like that. He'd of burnt up. 

“ But most o’ the lads gets so they can 
stand any amount o' heat. Put 'em in 
an office now, an' they'd suffer. They 
wouldn't last nearly so long in an office 
as they would around the furnaces. 

"Anyway, they's something about 
makin’ steel that gets a-hold of you. 
Somethin’ about keepin’ the furnaces 
goin’, somethin’ about bein’ able to stand 
the heat and the noise, knowin’ that 
you're holdin’ down a man-size job. 

“I hear an ol’-timer tellin’ a young lad 
the other day: 

"Son, he savs, ‘if you're figgerin’ to 
get out of here, you better drop your 
shovel an' get cut right now. Because 
pretty soon it'll be too late. You won't 
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never leave. It'll get you the same as it 
got the rest of us.’ : 

“You hear an ol’-timer growlin’ about 
his job now an' then, but he wouldn't 
be anywheres else f'r the world. You 
couldn't get 'im to leave the mills. 

“This plant's run right. We got the 
eight-hour day, an' good wages, an' a stock 
profit-sharin’ plan, and employees’ repre- 
sentation, an’ sick benefits an’ pensions. 
One thing we got here is good bosses, 

ood superintendents. I remember before 

Ir. Grace come everybody was boss 
around here and nobody was boss. You 
never knew who to go to about anything. 
Mr. Grace changed all that. If a felly 
wants to work hisself up, this is the place 
to do it. Don’t make no difference who 
he is. If he’s got a good, savin’ wife, an’ 
he’s willin’ to work, an’ he wants to better 
himself, he’s got his chance right here. 

“See that felly there?” he pointed to a 
tall workman going by with a blue- 
enameled lunchbox, “he’s got a big home, 
an’ a car, an’ two fine pieces o' property 
here in town, an' stock in the comp'ny, 
and two kids in school. 

“Most o' the lads are married. Steel 
workers ain't a rovin' bunch like the 
bridge men. Down in the rolling mills 
where I work, we ain't had a man leave in 
years. 

“O course," said Corky, “this ain't no 
place f'r la-di-da lads. We get one o' 
those every once in a while. Bin readin’ 
about Charlie Schwab or Carnegie, an' 
comes down here expectin' to be a steel 
king in a minute or two. They gen'ally 
last about a day, those lads. 

** By the time they've had a turn in the 
slag pits, an' a spell on the open-hearths, 
an' tried theiteel ves out on the business 
end of a pick and a shovel and the handles 
of a wheelbarry, they begin to see that 
bein’ a steel king ain't all fine automobiles 
an' trips to Europe. 

"Sometimes the lads ain't to blame. 
Sometimes it's the dad who figgers that 
the steel mills would be a fine place for his 
son. Most always it ain't. 

"Sometimes a youngster can stand the 
gaff all right, but somethin' happens to 
Shake his nerve. F'r instance, a chain 
broke one time, an' the ladle tipped over 
and poured the steel out on the floor. One 
of the men got caught in it. Well, those 
things don't happen often, see. But a 
youngster seein' somethin' like that is apt 
to get the wind-up, and then he ain't any 
good around here. 


"I HAD me own baptism early. I come 
into the mills when I was thirteen. They 
was twelve kids in the family, an’ me dad 
was earnin' only a dollar an’ five cents 
a day down on the gas producers. 

“Twas in the eighth grade when I quit, 
doin’ pretty good too. I was holdin’ me 
own at readin’ and writin’, and handlin’ 
arithmetic easy-like. The teachers sent 
down to the house to know why I wasn’t 
comin’ back, after workin’ so hard. 

“The reason I left school early that 
year was so’s to be sure of a job f'r the 
summer. Most all the kids tried to get 
jobs in the mills after school was out, an' 
i couldn’t take a chance. 

“I got on as water-boy; fifty cents a 
day. O' course I didn’t see any of it. I 
turned it over to me mother regular. 
Even after I was married. I told her, I 
says, ‘Mother, you'll niver want for any- 
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Start working 
on a cold before 
you catch one. 


A-CHOO-O! 

This is nature's warning that a 
cold is on the way. 

But why wait for a sneeze to tell 
you to get busy? Start working on 
a cold even before you get one. 
"Thousands of people have learned 
what a blessing it is to go through 
the winter without a cold. It is 
just as easy for you to enjoy the 
same glorious immunity. 

Glyco-Thymoline, used morning 
and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens 
the delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes the 
membrane clear of dust and irri- 
tants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It is chiefly at these irri- 
tated places that the germs of cold 
and sore throat make their attack. 


Cleanses, soothes and heals 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline 
prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to clear up. 
Glyco-Thymoline 1s an alkaline 
antiseptic, the ideal kind for coun- 
teracting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the 
mucous membrane are alkaline. 


For the throat, gargle 
or spray with Glyco- 

hymoline morning 
and evening every 
day. 


For thorough cleansing of 
the nasal passage, use in 
an atomizer or nasal 
douche, or simply snuff 
up the nose. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


Two minutes a day keeps a cold 
away. Add precious hours of 
health and comfort by regular use 
of this pleasant preventive. 


Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess 
mucus. It washes away the germs 
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mucus contains. 


Doctors prescribe it 


The combined cleansing and anti- 
septic qualities help to clear up a 
cold. They help to clear up a sore 
throat. For years doctors have rec- 
ommended and prescribed Glyco- 
‘Thymoline both for the relief of 
colds and as a preventive. 

Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline 
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It refreshes. It soothes. It keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and 
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Contributors to your 
radio entertainment 


ERY probably hidden away in the cab- 
inet of your receiving set, the batteries 
you use are nevertheless surrendering 

their power unseen and unheard. 


And to be able to contribute their energy 
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thing as long as I'm alive.’ An’ she niver 
did. I don't begrudge a cent that I ever 
give to my mother. I think it brung me 
good luck. 

“T was carrying water three months 
when the weighmaster quit an’ I got his 
job—standin' Beside thescalesand weighin* 
up the ingots and forgings when the train 
come by. Seventy-five cents a day. 

“T was weigh-masterin’ three years 
when they made me switchman. That's 
when I got hurt, what I was goin' to tell 
you about. 

“If you pour water on steel, see, nothin? 
happens. But if you pour steel on water, 
why, it explodes. Well, they was pourin’ 
steel from the ladle into a string of ingot 
molds, an’ one of the molds was cracked. 
The steel run out through the crack an’ 
spilled down into a pit. Well, they was a 
pool o’ water lyin’ in the bottom o’ the pit. 

“T was standin’ about twelve feet 
away, gettin’ ready to couple up the car 
an’ my head was about level with the 
bottom o’ the ladle. When the steel hit 
the water they was a loud sizzlin’ crack. 

“Up she come—sand, water, hot steel— 
hit the bottom o’ the ladle an’ slapped 
off into me face. Cut right across me 
eyes. I couldn’t open me eyes, they was 
stingin’ an’ burnin’ so. I just laid down 
between a couple o' cold ingot molds. I 
thought I was blinded. 

“They come over an’ found me, and 
took me down to Jim Sheridan’s—that 
was the old drug store, we didn’t have no 
dispensary in those days—an’ he washed 
out me eyes, an’ I thought I could go 
home. But I couidn't see no better, an’ 
they had to send up for my little sister to 
come lead me home. 

“After two days I couldn't see, an’ we 
had to send for a doctor. He come up an* 
put a magnet up against me right eve, an’ 
pulled out a little sliver o' steel. Then he 
put me in a dark room f'r four days. I 
come back to work a'right, but I got to 
wear glasses now. 

* AFTER that they got a new locomotive 

in the plant, an' they give it to me. 
Made me engineer. That's when I first got 
acquainted with Mr. Grace. He used to 
ride around in the cab with me. He'd just 
come down from Lehigh University and 
started out in the mills runnin' an electric 
crane. 

“T didn’t notice he was any different 
from anybody else around the plant. He 
was just a young lad. I never knew he 
was goin’ to be president o' the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. You couldn’t tell it. 

“He used to climb into my cab an’ ride 
aroun’, an’ I used to tell ’im about the 
mills. I was always a great hand for 
learnin’ the lads anythin’ they wanted to 
know about the mills. Gene—Mr. Grace 
—was wan f’r askin’ questions. I was 
always willin’ to explain things to ’im. 

“When he became superintendent of 
vards, he wanted to make me general 
foreman o’ the northern division, orderin’ 
all the stock f’r the blast furnaces and 
supplies an’ material. I thought it was 
too big f'r me. I couldn't talk German, 
and they was mostly Pennsylvania Dutch 
over there, and I wasn't sure I could get 
along. Lookin’ back now, I see I could ’a’ 
made out a'right. 

“I got promoted to assistant yard- 
master the year after I got married. 
Married a Bethlehem girl and went right 
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to housekeepin' in a little place back o' 
my mother-in-law's. 

“Tt was kind o' accidental, the way I 
come to be a roller. I was yardmaster 
down in the Saucon Plant—that's one 
part o' the works—and they brought in a 
new superintendent from the outside. He 
wanted his own men, an' he began 
bringin' 'em in from the outside. The 
ol'-timers began to shift around, and I 
went over to the rollin' mills as an extra 
man till things begin to settle down. 

“ Pretty soon they made me screw-down 
man over there, and then roller. That's 
the top job, an' I was makin' better 
money than before, so I never did go 
back. Thirteen years I'm rollin' now. 

“Tve always tried to give me best, an’ 
I always figgered that if you can make 
the company's end go, you can make your 
own end go. 

“Tf I had it to do over again I'd go 
right into the steel mills. Only, I'd go 
through with the education first. Meself, 
I like it, but it ain't no job for lily-fingers." 


*"THE worst thing about being the 
father of twins," says Ellis Parker 
Butler, ‘‘is the punk twin jokes you 
have -to grin and endure." Next 
month this noted humorist tells you 
how it feels to be the father of twins, 
and he also describes the system by 
which he can distinguish one of his 
twins from the other, or by which 
he thinks he can distinguish them. 
Anyway, he says, it is quite an ex- 
perience to have two children when 
you didn’t expect to have but one! 
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person in all the wide Western continent 
whom he had ever seen before. His only 
friend was a lad of his own age, a former 
pupil of the bookseller, with whom Free- 
man had corresponded a little, and of 
whose intention to go to Africa as a mis- 
sionary he had learned from a mutual 
friend in Scotland. That young man, 
named Leishman, met him at the dock, 
and they joined forces forever. They 
roomed together in school in New York, 
they worked together in city missions, 
they were together in France, and they 
are together now in Pasadena. 

From the age of seventeen Freeman had 
preached in city missions, and done the 
dificult thing of holding attention at 
street corners. He had a gift of expression, 
and a native charm. So the temptation 
came to him very early after his arrival 
in America to start preaching at once, 
either in this country or in some foreign 
missionary field. 

“Why starve along here at school?” he 
was asked. 

But the Scotch conscience would not be 
persuaded to accept the easy path. It was 
all very well to urge the heathen to repent- 
ance, he argued, but one should know a 
good deal before undertaking to advise 
other people about their lives, even 
heathen. So he stuck to his studies, doing 
every kind of honest work to eke out a 
living, and giving his evenings and Sun- 
days to city missionary work. 
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Two University of Michigan sci- 
entists examined a great many de- 
cayed teeth. In nine out of ten 
they found a certain germ. They 
turned this germ loose on sound 
teeth and in a short time it ate 
through the enamel. Kill this 
germ, theyclaim, and youim- 
mediately check decay. They 
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dentifrices that did not kill 
germs, the teeth decayed; 
but when the germs were 
killed, there was no decay. 
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An Account of Stewardship 


Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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Presently a little church in Pennsyl- 
vania heard of him and invited him to be 
its pastor. 

“I understand that there is a college in 
the next town," he wrote to the church 
committee. “If you will let me go to 
college through the week, I will come and 
preach to you on Sundays." 

They agreed, and so for more than two 
years he lived his interesting double life— 
a spiritual guide on the first day of the 
week, with a salary of three hundred 
dollars a year; and, on the other six days, 
a member of the student body, workin 
away at his studies and taking his fu 
part in the college sports along with the 
other boys. They liked their. *'little 
minister" in that college, and in the white 
church the people predicted a brilliant 
future for him. They were distressed 
when he told them that he was going on 
to Princeton Theological Seminary. Like 
his friends. of earlier days, they tried to 
argue against it. 

ut the love of learning when it grips 
the Scotch is not easily denied. So be 
went on to Princeton. 

There, one day, a curious letter reached 
him from a big church in Buffalo. Its 
members were casting about for a new 
preacher, and the same letter was doubt- 
less sent to a number of men whose names 
had been suggested. 

“Please let us have your record in 
detail," said the letter. “Are you a 
professor?’ Or an ordained minister? 
What pastorates have you held? How 
many converts have you?” 


WITHOUT stretching the facts at all, 
Freeman might easily have answered 
that letter so as to present himself in a very 
favorable light. The opportunity was bi 

and attractive, and he bad little doubt o 
his ability to measure up to its pulpit 
requirements. But his answer was brief, 
and almost unnecessarily frank: 

“Not a professor," he wired. “Not a 
minister. No converts; just a student." 

Immediately he had an answer: 

“Come up to Buffalo. We want to see 
you." 

They saw and heard him and liked him. 
He made the same stipulation with them 
as with the little church in Pennsylvania: 
if they would let him go on with his 
studies, he would be their preacher. Thus 
for two years he commuted more than a 
thousand miles a week, a preacher in 
Buffalo, a student in Princeton. He made 
a tremendous impression on Buffalo. 

When his course of study was over, and 
he became a full-time pastor, all sorts of 
audiences came to know him. He preached 
often at colleges. In the summer he 
traveled in the big cities both here and 
abroad. Thus Pasadena heard him and 
reached out for him, and there he has 
been for fifteen years. He has no desire, 
apparently, to go elsewhere. It is a part 
of his Scotch creed that what is worth 
doing at all is worth sticking to, and that 
the longer a man can stay in one place— 
other things being equal—the bigger im- 
pression he makes with his life. 

The war of course took him to France; 
he couldn't be left behind. Here is a 
picture of him that a man brought back 
from there and printed in one of his books: 

As my mind travels over favorite 
preachers in my thirty-five years of 
sermon-tasting," wrote Arthur Gleason, 
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distinguished author and war corre- 
spondent, “I remember one man whom I 
used to hear talk to the American soldiers 
through a winter, round Gondrecourt in 
France. Those were cold, muddy times. 
The war was a new business to our boys, 
and they felt strange and lonely. And 
this man, who was a Scots-American 

reacher from Pasadena, named Robert 
E euo; talked to the soldiers winter 
evenings in a way they liked. It was 
human, with stories that had a good laugh 
in them, and a touch of the home-town 
stuff; but it was strengthening too, with 
courage and conduct. It was about the 
only religious line of talk, in that sector, 
that I thought ‘got by’ with the soldiers. 
Being American, they were a mixed lot— 
Jews, Catholics, Polacks, Yankees, and 
ranchmen. 

“And yet, as I bring back those war 
months, Í can't remember that Freeman 
dealt with the Trinity of the Godhead, or 
the imminent second coming of Christ. I 
am quite sure he did not. I don't believe 
a single soldier was helped by Freeman's 
preaching to a conviction a the endless 
punishment of the impenitent. About the 
only thing they got from him on those 
chilly nights, before they went into the 
trenches, was the loving Fatherhood of 
God, and Jesus the Friend." 

After the war Freeman went back to 
Pasadena, where he has become an in- 
stitution. The radio carries his sermons 
all over the Western states, and the print- 
ing press even farther. 

When I learned that he was in New 
York for a couple of days I went around 
to his hotel. In about five minutes we 
were old friends, and I asked him how it 
happened that he was a preacher instead 
of a senator, or a lawyer, or a sales man- 
ager (for with that personality he could 
sell anything). It was in answer to that 
question that he told me about the book- 
store man in Edinburgh, and we fell to 
talking over this fascinating, measureless 
power which men call Influence. 
et HAT influences made Stevenson so 
wonderful a writer?" he asked. 
* We can never know them all, for the 
record of heredity and environment are 
never completely revealed. A thousand 
unseen forces combine to give the final im- 
pulse. But from Stevenson's own testi- 
mony we know the name of one person who 
was an inspiration, though she herself little 
suspected it. Cummie, the homely old 
Scotch nurse, contributed to his sense of 
the dramatic in literature. ‘Why, I was 
never in a theatre in a' ma life, she 
protested, when he accused her of it. 

*** No, he replied; ‘but it was the grand, 
dramatic way you had of reading the 
hymns.’ 

“A few years ago I visited the office of 
the president of a big corporation. 
‘Doctor, I want you to meet our general 
manager,’ he said tome. ‘He is the kind 
of fellow you'll like, and before he comes 
in I'll tell you his story: 

***[ was leaving the office late one night 
about seven years ago, when I noticed a 
man in the shadow of the building. It 
was winter and he shivered. As I came 
closer to him I noticed that he was not 
only cold, but obviously in mental as well 
as physical distress. I stopped and spoke 
to him, and he told me that he was a 
stranger in town, that his wife was sick, 
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and that after a week of tramping the 
streets he had been unable:to get a job. 
His whole manner breathed sincerity; he 
was just naturally and hopelessly licked. 

““*At least, I was sure enough so that it 
seemed worth while to take a chance. I 
gave him money for a supper and a 
night’s lodging and asked him to come 
into the office in the morning. At nine 
o'clock he was on the spot. I assigned 
him to a tough, uninteresting job in the 
shipping department, and asked the 
department head to keep an eye on him. 
To make a long story short, he proved to 
be just about the best thing that ever 
happened to us. 

""It's a queer world, isn’t it,’ the 
president continued. ‘Suppose I had been 
too prcentipies to notice the poor fellow 
shivering there at the corner. What 
would have become of him? How many 
thousands of dollars would have been lost 
to this company? How much the whole 
city would have suffered through the lack 
of his vigorous personality in all its public 
movements! Certainly we never know 
what a moment of human contact may 
bring to pass.’ 

“Here is yet another incident," Doctor 
Freeman continued. 


A [NTO the home of one of my neighbors 
some years ago came a poor Chinese 
who had experienced all the cruelties of 
which San Francisco street urchins are 
capable. My neighbor (now a judge of the 
Superior Court of our state) was a student 
in Porch College, and ardently proposed 
to the twenty-eight-year-old Chinese that 
he, too, enter there. To-day Judge Edwin 
ahn may well be proud of that first 
successful plea of his, for Fong Foo Sec is 
a man of honed in his own country. In 
Shanghai he is known as the English 
editor of the ‘Commercial Press,’ a cor- 
poration now capitalized at over three 
million dollars. He edits and publishes 
schoolbooks of China. He is the author 
of several volumes of his own; is chairman 
of the National Y. M. C. A. Committee of 
China; chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Pan-Pacific Association; 
president of the Advertising Club of 
China; honorary secretary of the Institute 
for the Chinese Blind; an elder in the 
Cantonese Union Church; and a long list 
of other things. And all because a 
Christian American gave him a lift. We 
all are dependent upon that lift; there is 
no self-made man. 

“So we could multiply examples almost 
indefinitely. A preacher is in a position of 
peculiar privilege; he is given a glimpse 
into many hearts. Much of what he sees 
he must not relate, for it comes to him 
under the seal of confidence. But I can 
tell you three stories of influence regarding 
which we need to feel no embarrassment. 
The three men are dead, and have been 
for several hundred years. But so little 
does human nature change through the 
ages that you may find their counterparts 
in every modern community. 

“First: Saul, the man who blew the 
horn. 

** Jonathan smote the garrison of the 
Philistines,’ says the record, ‘and Saul 
blew the trumpet.’ rea 

“Saul was the first King of Israel; and 
ought to have been one of the great figures 
of history. He was taller than any other 
boy in the nation, handsomer, and strong. 
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Clearly he was marked out for great 
things, and when, on that fateful day, the 
tribes cast lots to choose a king, his 
demeanor was so seemingly modest that 
it added the final touch to his popularity. 
A big man and a modest man—what 
could be more promising? 

“Yet the modesty was either assumed 
or merely temporary. Underneath were 
unlovely qualities, bred of too much 
adulation, too easy success, too much 
selfishness. There is nothing that saps the 
power of a man like centering all of his 
thought upon himself. Roosevelt has left 
us an extraordinary bitof self-revelation on 
that point. Said he: 

“I at one period began to believe that I had 
a future before me, and that it behooved me to 
be very far-sighted and scan each action care- 
fully, with a view to possible effects on that 
future. This speedily made me useless to the 
public and an object of aversion to myself; and 
then I made up my mind that I would try not 
to think of the future at all, but would proceed 
on the assumption that each office I held 
would be the last I should ever hold, and that I 
would confine myself to trying to do my work 
as well as possible while I held that office. I 
found that for me personally this was the only 
way in which I could either enjoy mvself or 
render good service to the country, and I never 
afterward deviated from this plan. 

“Saul never learned that wisdom. He, 
too, had a great future, if only he had been 
able to forget himself a little and think 
nobly of other people. But jealousy 
gnawed at his soul. When David slew 
Goliath, and the women sung his praises, 
Saul conceived a bitter hatred. He drove 
the lad into the wilderness, and did not 
rest until he had made an attempt upon 
his life. He could not abide a little glory 
even to Jonathan, his own son. Jonathan 
won the battle from the Philistines, but 
Saul must have the credit. He let Jons: 
than do the fighting, but he blew the horn. 

**It is a solemn thing to read his story, 
and see how envy bit deeper and deeper, 
until it finally destroyed his reason. He 
might have been to Israel what Washing- 
ton is to America. Instead, he went down 
in hatred and defeat. A modern writer 
has issued a two-volume work upon the 
Representative Men of the Old Testa- 
ment, but to Saul he devoted less than a 
single page. The New Testament writers 
and speakers knew every detail of his life 
story and his part in the. nation's shaping, 
but no one of them mentions his name. 
Every big figure in the Bible preaches to 
us touching some special phase of our 
lives. Those figures stand out like light- 
houses on the shores of Time, warning or 
beckoning. And Saul is among them, 
flaming on the ruinous reefs. He achieved 
the highest office, the largest income, the 
greatest reputation in the nation—but of 
influence he left none at all. 


"SECOND: Justus, the Man Who Was 
K 


Remembered. 


“ Paul departed thence and entered into a 
certain man’s house named Justus, one that 
worshiped God, whose house joined hard to 
the synagogue. And Crispus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, believed on the Lord, with 
all his house. 

“There is a brief bit of biography for 
you! This man pru occupied no 
prominent place. He accumulated no 
fortune; he endowed no great enterprise, 
erected no monument. But he made him- 
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self liked. He was a good neighbor. He 
lived next door to the synagogue, and the 
ruler observed Justus, liked the way he 
acted, said to himself, ‘If this new religion 
can make a chap as decent and thoughtful 
and attractive as Justus, there must be 
something in it!’ 

p never did any preaching. I 
doubt if he was a talker at all. He wrote 
no articles for the newspapers. He just 
lived up to his ideals, and along came Paul 
looking for converts, and there was the 
ruler of the synagogue all ready to be 
baptized. To Paul goes the credit for the 
conversion, but I would like to know what 
would have become of the ruler if Justus 
had failed. If he had been mean, or 
gloomy, or disagreeable to live with, 
would the ruler ever have accepted a 
religion that affected its followers like 
that? He would not. 

“But Justus so lived that those who 
knew him best liked him most. That 
sounds simple, but look around you; how 
few there are who do it! The Bible con- 
siders it an achievement—a big enough 
achievement so that it records the name of 
Justus, though many others are passed 
over. With him I like to recall: 

“Third: Enoch, the man who was 
different. 

“He gets the briefest sort of mention in 
the Old Testament, and a couple of very 
casual references in the New. We are told 
that he 'begat sons and daughters. He 
was a family man, but not notable in that 
respect. Only one of his children achieved 
distinction, and he, Methusaleh, through 
the rather negative virtue of outliving 
everybody else. Not for his family, nor 
his fortune nor his fame, did Enoch stand 
out. This is the reason: 'Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not; for God took 
him.’ 

“Tt was not because he lived in another 
world and enjoyed generally unattainable 
privileges that Enoch was different. He 
did not belong in another world at all. It 
was not that his circumstances were 
different, but that he was different. ‘He 
walked with God.' There was a gentleness 
in his tone and manner that changed any 
company which he entered. 

e passed through life not as a crea- 
ture of circumstance, but as one who 
treads in firm assurance a well-known road 
whose end is peace. Thus, he had no fear 
of death; he literally did not see death. 
Death was but a door into another room. 


“SE WE have the striking contrast,” 
Doctor Freeman concluded. ‘Saul, 
who by position and power ought to have 
left a permanent imprint on the world, 
passesoutentirely. Justus and Enoch, doing 
genuinely and sincerely the tasks of every- 
day life, without self-seeking, live on. It 
is this immeasurable outreaching of even 
the simplest life which gives our existence 
its supreme significance. We need to be 
reminded of it often, particularly in days 
when so much emphasis is laid upon the 
apparent necessity for big equipment to 
Pee big results. We talk glibly of 

illionsin capital, of organizationsnumber- 
ing hundreds of thousands, and we are 
tempted to assume that without these 
powerful tools nothing can be accom- 
plished. 

“No assumption could be more false. 
A broadcasting station, operated by an 
insignificant-looking set of batteries, can 
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send a flash around the world. The forces 
inherent in the universe are powerful 
wholly out of proportion to their apparent 
size. They operate by finer, subtler laws. 
A smile, a bit of encouragement, the habit 
of being a little more than decent—these 
travel like waves through the ether. This 
was the message of Jesus—that the tiniest 
seed may become a tree, giving shelter 
to the nation; that the tiniest child 
has within him the power and authority 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; that any 
man who lifts a cup of water to the lips of 
his fellow man has reached out to touch 
eternity.” 
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of the world. 
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done so much to shape your life; tell 
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For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the follow- 
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Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can Macazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
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nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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The Sunset Derby 


(Continued from page 15) 


"most any kind of a roost is welcome now. 
And besides—it's wonderful living with a 
girl day after day, and not having to sa 
good-by when night comes. And we aren't 
starting any smaller than lots of folks 
start. It’s like a first-rate adventure, 
Lettie says, seeing how fast we can work 
up and get ourselves ahead!" 

Anyhow, the old Pumpton place, far 
off m Bugbee Hollow, again bu tenants. 
Often Uncle Joe would come into the 
newspaper office in those next few weeks 
and declare: 

“Just drove in along the Bryants 
Crossing back road. Passed the Pumpton 
place. Seems pitiful, somehow, for them 
two kids to be off out there like that. 
Nothin' but children, both of 'em. Won- 
der they ain't half scared out o' their wits 
when night comes. I'm told there ain't 
even a carpet to their floors, just bare 
boards and half a dozen pieces of broken 
old furniture, that's all. And them tryin' 
to make a 'go' of life and love." 

* Mebbe they'll do it a darned sight 
better than lots of older couples right 
here in town, with every advantage," the 
editor responded. “They've got each 
other, and their horse, and their dreams. 
I bet they're really havin' the time of 
their lives. I tell you, Joe, ded wastin' 
your pity! Gad, wouldn't I like to go back 
and live my first year over again like that, 
with Alice—when all the world was sort 
o' golden with promise, and time just 
somethin' to tick away!" 

So summer went by and autumn came. 

The days grew hazy; the leaves shook 
down. In a hundred stubbled valleys the 
cora was shocked. Goldenrod and milk- 
weed went to seed along country road- 
sides. The scent of frost-nipped buttercup 
arid catbrier hung heavy on the air, and 
in the west each sunset the cloud banks 
grew grayer and colder. 


BUT this is not a tale of love in a lonely 
cottage before the courage of ignorance 
has curdled into the cowardice of knowl- 
edge, or false ambition blighted aspira- 
tions of two youthful strays. It is the tale 
of a horse. A salvaged horse, Black 
Bullet. And it means to ponder the ques- 
tion: Do horses have souls? 

Jess Somers, who owns another livery 
twenty miles eastward over the moun- 
tains, entered the newspaper office one 
afternoon last fall. 

“Came around by the Crossing this 
noontime,” he announced. “Met a girl 
off over there, ridin’ a hoss. Looked like 
the kid old Jake Levering used to have in 
his auto when he stopped occasionally for 
gas in Foxboro last spring." 

"Guess it must be," answered Sam. 
"But I didn't know she rode saddle." 

“ Darned perty picture she made, if you 
ask me. And that hoss of hers was a 
beaut. Must be a thoroughbred, the way 
he lifted his feet and shook out his tail.” 

“Barney Wade give thirty-six dollars 
for that old plug. Regular fodder and 
kind treatment did the rest. "There's 
horses like that, just the same as there's 
people. But Joe says the beast is mostly 
looks. Can't run far without choking 


like old Zach Haskell with his asthma." 

“That so? Glad you told me. Felt 
like stoppin' the girl and askin' what she'd 
take for the beast." 

“Don’t think you could buy it at any 
price, Jeff. That hoss introduced them 
two young folks. He's one o' the family, 
sort of." 

"How'd old Levering take the elope- 
ment?" 

* Couldn't do much. Old Jacob's bad. 
They've took his auto license away. 
Won't let him drive any more like he used 
to, he's that resentful of folks in the 
streets who won't move out of his way." 

October passed. The trees became 
naked; the days grayed. Word drifted 
into the office that the youthful Wades 
had used Black Bullet to draw sawdust 
from Bray's lumber mill to bank the sills 
of their lonely farmhouse against the cold 
weather ahead. 

“Must be they're makin’ a go of it,” 
admitted Uncle Joe, "seein' they're 
preparin' to stay out there through snow 
time. Mebbe Pi drive out there Saturday 
and see how they're comin'." 

"Stop in and pick me up too," the 
editor begged. 


O, WHEN the week-end arrived, the 

editor and the liveryman drove the nine 
miles southeastward to the farm in the 
steep narrow back road. Thus our office 
had an eye witness's account of that 
autumn day's strange developments. 

The two made the trip in one of Uncle 
Joe's piano-box buggies. Up hill and down 
dale their little jv ida mare trotted 
briskly. Uncle Joe declared later that 
after passing the oldcharcoal kilns on Walsh 
Brook, they met neither autos nor rigs. 
The woods were naked and silent. Now 
and then they scared up a partridge that 
drummed away into the spruces. A fox 
crossed the road above the sawmill. Fre- 
quently they heard the fall of chilly water, 
splashing down into bog and deer-bottom. 

At the end of the final wood tract, a 
mile from the Pumpton place, the narrow 
back road they were following turned 
sharply westward. Joe and Sam were 
approaching this turn when suddenly they 
became aware of a drumming on the air 
that was caused by no partridge. 

“‘There’s an auto comin’ somewheres 
with its cut-out open," the editor con- 
tended. “It must be on ahead.” 

“Hope we clear that turn, so it don't 
catch us in this narrow road," and Uncle 
Joe slapped the mare's rump sharply with 
one rein. 

Closer they drew to the turn. They 
almost made it. But a ponderous limou- 
sine was hurtling down that back road, 
drawing closer and closer. Out over the 
highway some sumacs hung, screening 
them from the driver's sight. 

They also hid another from that driver's 
sight. Squarely on the turn, a woodland 
road struck in. Out of it came Lettie 
Wade, loping gently on the salvaged 
thoroughbred. 

"My heavens!" old Fodder cackled 
wildly. “What’s the matter with that 
feller? Don't he see we're all in a jam?" 
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Either the driver didn’t see, or he had 
no care. Uncle Joe’s buggy went off in the 
ditch; the Morgan mare struggled and 
snapped off a shaft. Black Bullet sprang 
too, as the great car veered clumsily. 
Came a woman’s wild cry, the snort of a 
horse. One heart-throttling crash sounded 
through those leafless autumn woods. A 


beech tree took the shock as the car turned | 


to junk, and a human body, a woman's 
body, shot through the air and went out 
of sight under sumac and alders. . . . 


OU old fool!" cried Fodder, crawling 

unhurt to the road. “Whatta you 
mean, tootin’ through these narrow roads 
at any such speed as that?" 

But Jacob Levering never answered. 
The terrific impact of the car against the 
beech had snapped his neck like a pipe 
stem. 

"Barney's wife's thrown!” Fodder 
cried crazily. “I seen her go into them 
bushes.” 

Sam Hod, his own face badly scratched, 
held the plunging Morgan until she 
quieted. Then he wrapped a broken rein 
about a birch tree and ran forward with 
Uncle Joe to the undergrowth. In leaping 
clear of the danger, the girl's horse had 
unseated her. Yet, strange to relate, the 
horse had not bolted. 

"Great guns! There's a stone pile i in 
here!” old Fodder groaned. "She's 


landed plumb on it, and ain’t moved | 


since she struck.” 

“Let’s lift her out in the road.” 

White-faced, they did so. “Is she 
dead?” whispered Sam. 

“No; but injured mighty bad. Some 
mess old Jake’s kicked up to mark his 
passin’! Thought they'd took away his 
license?” 

“Probably got the car out regardless!” 
Uncle Joe was kneeling in the pine 
needles beside the girl, upon whose scalp 
was a clot of dark blood. 
freely. It throbbed. 

“You better try to get. Barney. Some- 
body’ s gotta go for help." 

on't have to get him. He's comin’!”’ 

Uncle Joe glanced up. Down the grade 
the young husband was racing as fast as 
his handicap ed knee would permit him. 

“Lettie! be cried wildly, dropping be- 
side her. 

** Jake's dead! Broke his neck. What 
was he doin’ here?" the hostler demanded. 

"He was after Lettie. Claimed, if he 
found her, he was gonna take her away 
from me. Couldn't find her, and started 
off this way. I followed as best I could, 
'cause I knew she was somewheres over 
here on Black Bullet." 

“Son, she's gotta have a doctor.” 

“T know it. Oh, oh, oh!” 
sobbing bitterly. The girl hung from his 
arms as though her back was injured. And 
yet . . . she lived. 

“Better not move her," Sam advised. 
“Best bring a doctor here—or an am- 
bulance.” 

“There’s no ambulance nearer than the 
Putney Hospital,” argued Joe Fodder. 

“Well, somebody’s gotta go after it.’ 

The boy took out a grimy handkerchief, 
wiped his girl-wife's head and sickened 
with the blood-throb. 

“Oh!” he moaned. “Lettie! Lettie!” 

*Somebody's gotta go after the am- 
bulance and lug her to the hospital before 
she dies, do you hear? Barney!” 


It didn't run | 


The boy was | 
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“You go after it. I can’t leave her so! 
I can't! I can't!" 

“The auto’s smashed. So’s the buggy. 
Nothin’s left to use but your horse here. 
Don’t you understand? Barney, what's 
the matter with you?" 

** You go! Take Black Bullet. You go! 

“T ain't rid on a horse saddle for nearly 
forty year!" 

“I couldn't stick on a hoss twenty 
yards," added Sam. 

"Barney! Pay attention! Here's a 
horse with a saddle. Here's you, an ex- 
jockey. You gotta go for that ambulance. 
Race as you never raced in your life!" 

The boy looked up. Joe’s hectic sugges- 
tion penetrated his dazed understand- 
ing. A greenish tinge settled about his 
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Wall Plug AQUEER thing happened. 

Sam Hod felt something bunt him, 
ently but effectively, in the small of his 
Pack Another bunt thrust Joe Fodder 
aside. 

Black Bullet, the horse, loose bridle 
rein dragging, had stalked close of his own 
volition. With nostrils to the ground, 
he commenced to snort curiously about 
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heat control of electricity and 
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lar electric cook stove were used. 
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ing, etc., and a big electrically 
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“Pyrex” Glass door. 


Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
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What It WillDo Lettie's prostrate body. 
For You All around her he blew the dust and 


pine needles in rude puffs like the blasts 
of twin bellows. Up to her head he 
snuffed, his twitching muzzle reaching her 
face, nostrils smelling the blood of her 
wound. Twice he raised his shapely head 
and looked up and down the road, cocking 
his steel-shell ears. Then back he came 
again, snuffing about the body. Sam and 
Old Joe looked on, wide-eyed. 

“ Barney," cackled Fodder, “take the 
horse. And ride, boy, ride!” 

“But I—" 

*Lookit! He's pawin'! Don't you see 
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what that horse is tryin' to tell you?" 

Black Bullet was pawing. The whites 
of his eyes were showing. And when 
Barney hesitated, that dumb brute 
reached over and nipped at the jockey, 
nudging him with his nose, turning and 
looking back, as though at his saddle. 

“Barney, Barney! He's willin’ to do 
his stuff if you'll do yours! Pull yourself 
together." 

he horse pranced excitedly. Again he 
nipped at Barney, this time savagely. 
Barney staggered up. 

“I can't stay on a horse! Somethin’ 
in the back of my head—” 

* Can't you stick to old Bullet for the 
girl vou both love?" 

The boy sobbed again. He caught at 
Bullet's stirrup as though to steady him- 
self. Bullet pranced lightly without mov- 
ing from his place. He nickered then, a 
high, eager nicker that echoed through 
those woodlands like a battle-cry. And 
all the time the lad fought his broken 
nerve with a desperation that was piteous. 

“Help me up," he choked at last. “My 
strength is all gone. I’m empty inside!” 

Sam leaped forward. He hoisted the 
lad so he fell across the saddle. Again 
Bullet nickered, seeming to lower his 
back, holding cautiously still as Barney 
| got settled. 

“Shorten these stirrups!" the boy 
begged brokenly; “I’m not used to riding 
like this! Shorten these stirrups!" 

With arched neck, Black Bullet kept 
quiet as both older men pulled clumsily 
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at buckles. But he champed at his bit. 
The whites of his eyes showed wider and 
wilder. 

** All right, Barney?" 

“I guess so." 

“Leg it!” 

The boy shut his eyes. He clutched at 
the horn with steel-hook fingers. ''AII 
right, old fellow," he whispered huskily. 
Aad if ever dumb brute understood hu- 
man speech, Black Bullet understood his 
rider in that moment. Á 

He took a gentle lope forward to give 
Barney the movement. Then he settled 
down on his haunches and sprang into air. 
Down that country back road sounded a 
staccato beating of horse-hoofs. 


Q^ a sunset derby for the life of a dying 


girl, a veteran among thoroughbreds 


EE SE ld. over bridges and T h 1 S M a n l y S P O rt 


water-bars, around curve after ae R F ? 
level open spaces, up heart-rending 
scidek: dons. the oder sides where one H a S T r a 1 n e d M 1 i l 1 O n S 


false step meant death for them both—a 
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and Drinkwater’s, down the slight grade 


by Number Four schoolhouse, into the A 
Lake road and on toward Cobb Hill, that DAI SY IR RI FLE S 
horse called Bullet lived up.to his name. SZ 


And Barney hung on. h 
Barney hung on, indeed! Well enough 

he knew, before a quarter-mile had gone, 

that the horse he had salvaged had been 
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strange new exhilaration was seizing on 


Barney. 

Afraid to ride? On the back of Black 
Bullet? He rode as he never had rid- 
den in his life. Black Bullet stumble? 
Black Bullet throw him? Not while the 
great horse lived. Not in a thousand 
years. 

IH it seemed a thousand years—that 
ride. 

On past Harper's, Winslow's, Merritt's 
. . . up another heart-rending grade by 
Cogswell's . . . scattering a flock of 
ducks by Braithwaite's . . . roundin 
the Half-Mile Curve by the tiilióad 
crossing . . . heart-strained, wind going, 
still Black Bullet held to that contest. 
His veins stood out on his coat like 
whipcords. Froth flew from his bit. But, 
as though he knew the terrible need, as 
though he recognized perfectly that his 
last Great Race must bé a sweepstakes, 
he gave of his best to bring aid to the one 
he had loved as only a horse may love and 
serve loyally. 

Do horses have souls? What thorough- 
bred lover doubts it? Beautiful, tender, 
brave, loving souls to match their stout 
hearts. And in life’s great crises, who 
shall say that the soul of a horse may not 
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shine brighter and finer than that of 
many a human? 

What of the soul of that steed who 
carried Paul Revere? What of the 
thundering midnight charger who carried 
little Phil Sheridan down into Winchester? 
What of a thousand horses to whom, all 
down history, men and nations have owed 
Is there no stall in heaven 
where they may know the-award for serv- 
ice? Are there no Elysian Fields where 
they too may browse away their eter- 
nities, fitting recompense for giving their 
all in some high-flamed moment when 
nothing but mettle carried them through? 


THE fear went completely from Barney 
Wade's brain. He talked to Black Bullet 
on the terrific hills, coaxed him on level 
stretches, handled him with all the skill 
he had in his power. “Weve got to win, 
Bullet! We've got to! We must!” 

And then, at last, the final grade down 
into the Green River bridge showed ahead. 
The horse was running on sheer nerve 
now. Nostrils and eyes were swollen to 
bursting and his jaw swung open like that 


| of a creature in agony. 


Down the long hill came the final 
effort. Foam-flecked, hoofs beating, rider 
hugging his neck like a manikin, in 
twelve-foot leaps Black Bullet trod road- 
way. And then, scarcely a thousand feet 
from the bridge on the east, came the last 
great test of all— 

Jimmy Shaw's flivver slewed in the sand 
ruts. In mad haste to get out of the way, 
the hotel clerk, with wife and baby beside 
him, succeeded only in turning half-side- 
ways, stalling his engine, blocking the 
highroad. 

Sheer momentum would not permit 
Black Bullet to stop now. On either side 
were ditches and alders—no room to go 
around. Dazedly, Barney saw it. And 
Black Bullet saw, too. The flivver's top 
was luckily down. In the flicker of an 
eyelid there was one solution. 

Horse and rider took it. They had no 
alternative. The racer did not slacken. 
His mad pace increased. Barney crouched 
low, like an eagle for a swoop. 

* Up over it, old lover! UP/" 

And Black Bullet went up. 

A great snort came. A woman screamed 
insanely. Something like a midnight 
avalanche stove straight at the car and 
then zoomed into space. Without a 
touch or a click, the horse passed over. 
Thereafter was a dust-cloud . the 
beat of great hoofs on a bridge. 


“God save us!” cried Jim Shaw. He 
spilled from the driver’s seat, down into 
the road. 

This spring at Churchill Downs, 
Barnaby Wade's ‘‘come back" has made 
turf history. I am writing this sketch on 
an afternoon in May. d this noon's 
New York papers I see several editorial 
columns given over to Barney Wade's 
grit. They have much to say about “horse 
sense and man sense riding in harmony "— 
“courage and a stout heart”—‘‘will to 
win” —“‘determination.” 

Perhaps it was an epitomization of the 
best there is in thoroughbred racing, and 
all that. Perhaps the best there is in 
sports, because it is visual proof that 
blood will tell. 

But certainly Barnaby Wade would 
never have been there and handled 
Golden Bess to victory, and certainly a 
frenzied girl-wife would never have been 
cheering him, up in the boxes, had not 
another horse run another derby up in the 
hills of New England. 

Do horses have souls? 

Sam Hod says that when Barney came 
back with Doc Johnson and the ambu- 
lance, the first thing Lettie Wade asked 
on opening her eyes was: 

* Where's Black Bullet?" 

Barney's face washed with tears. He 
turned his face away. 

"Barney! Barney! Where's Black 
Bullet?" 

No one answered her. 


HE fainted a little while after that. 

Johnson applied first aid. She regained 
consciousness again as they were lifting 
her into the ambulance. 

* Barney," she cried faintly, "what 
did he do?" 

*Saved you, honey," Uncle Joe an- 
swered. "And taught the rest of us how 
to—” Hewasgoingtosay— ' die." Instead, 
he said, “live! I guess it ain't the wind 
or the sinew that counts, after all. It's 
grit—the will to win!” 

They started the ambulance, and 
Barney rode that course a second time, 
seated in its back. 

And all the way down into the vil- 
lage the semi-conscious girl kept repeat- 
ing: 

B He's trotting just behind us, Barney! 
Can't you hear his hoof-beats? Tell the 
driver not to go so fast. Somehow . . . 
Black Bullet's tired . . . he wants to 
bse ee Its. 80... ctruelly 


When People Ask for Criticism 
What They Want is Praise 


(Continued from page 39) 


is a constant struggle to keep himself up 
to concert pitch. Look at one of next 
season's schedules," he said, pulling a 
notebook out of his pocket. “Here are the 
first three weeks: 


Meadville, Pa. Wichita, Kan. 
Janesville, Wis. Brookings, S. D. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Danville, Ill. 
Tulsa, Okla. Lancaster, Ohio. 


“You go where they want you. This 
business of being a strolling singer means 


endless nights and days on railroads, 
busses, stages, automobiles, and jolting 
trips on branch lines into the backwoods. 

"But they're music-hungry in those 
outlying communities. It's a treat to sing 
to them. I had a toilsome trip into a 
remote Western town one time, and 
essayed the last leg of it by automobile. 
We had only a couple of hours before the 
concert was scheduled to begin, and we 
used up those hours wandering around on 
back roads when somebody misdirected us. 
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* As the minutes slipped away and I 
saw that I was going to be late, I became 
anxious and exasperated. Finally, I 
pulled in with my accompanist at quarter 
of nine that night, three quarters of an 
hour late. I was nervous and flustered. 
Above all things, I dislike to keep an 
audience waiting. The manager was 
furious with me. 

“I went on as soon as I could warm up 
my voice, and when I had established mv 
contact with the audience and got well 
under way, they unbent and listened 
enthusiastically. Then too, it was an easy 
program that they had requested, mostly 
edem and popular songs. 

* However, the manager wrote to the 
New York bureau to report that I had 
arrived late, drunk and disorderly, and in 
no condition to give my best! He asked 
that I be disciplined. 

“ But the people of the town demanded 
me back the next year and, to show how 
they had grown musically, you should 
have seen the program they asked of me. 
It was one of the stiffest I ever attempted. 
Difficult arias from grand opera, German, 
French, and Italian ballads, and just one 
or two ‘heart’ songs. 


JN THE early days of my career, when I 

thought my voice would last forever, 
I used to be prodigal of it. Four, five, and 
often six times a week I used to sing. But 
nowadays, with larger and more critical 
audiences, and with longer and more 
difficult programs, I rarely sing more 
than three times a week. 

“I have had to sing three nights in a 
row, but on the third night I usually felt 
that I wasn't at my best. My throat was 
a little tired, and I had difficulty in keying 
myself up to concert pitch. 

“Sometimes circumstances make it 
difficult for me to do my best singing. I 
was appearing in another Western city 
one night in a joint program with a 
famous French violinist. She and I 
arrived at the hall together, and found it 
jammed to the doors. We had to push our 
way through, and found the stage filled 
with people and even the back-stage 
crowded. 

“I inquired of the only official-looking 
person about where the dressing-rooms 
were, and he told me that the janitor 
had locked them up and gone off for the 
night! 

“Inquisitive people followed us around 
as we searched the rear of the hall for 
some cubbyhole to retire to, but we could 
find none. Finally we tried the basement, 
where, in the sanctity of the coal-room 
and with curious eyes peering at us, she 
tuned her violin and I vocalized for a 
quarter of an hour. It took all of the first 
half of the program for us to regain our 
spirits. 

“T have learned one very valuable 
lesson in my tours about the country. 
Never criticize another's voice. IM tell you 
why it’s a mistake: 

“At the close of a concert in Nebraska 
one night a man presented himself at the 
door of my dressing-room and asked me if 
I would do him a great favor. Would I 
mind listening to his wife sing, for just 
one brief minute? Everybody in the city 
said she had a beautiful voice, but there 
was no one in that part of the country 
who knew enough about singing to be 
competent to pass judgment on her voice, 


and tell her whether she could really sing 
or not. A lot depended on this opinion, 
because she intended taking up an oper- 
atic career. Would I give her an honest 
opinion? 

“T begged to be excused, knowing that 
the chances were against her being able to 
sing at all, and wishing to escape the 
unpleasant duty of telling her so. 

*** But my wife has set her heart on it.’ 

“He was so fearfully earnest about it 
and pleaded so desperately that I gave in. 

“It was as I suspected. His wife was 
no longer a girl and her voice promised 
nothing. The most expensive training in 
the world would only have brought out 
its commonplaceness. They both looked 
hopefully at me, and I foolishly told her 
the truth. 

"*'It would be a mistake for you to 
undertake an operatic career,’ 1 said. 
*Even if you had a remarkable voice, it 
would take years for you to acquire the 
necessary training in dramatics and in 
languages. Besides, you have innumerable 
hours ahead of you merely to learn tech- 
nique. My honest opinion is that it would 
be a waste of time for you to start out 
now, with any hope of real success.’ 

“Well, sir, that was the last time I was 
ever asked to sing in that town. The man 
was, I discovered later, a leader in the 
town’s commercial life, and his wife was 
the head of the musical society. She 
hadn’t wanted an honest judgment on her 
voice at all. What she had really wanted 
was to tell her admiring friends that 
Reinald Werrenrath had said that she 
possessed a truly marvelous voice and 
that she ought to go into grand opera. 

“But now, I was a rude upstart who 
didn’t know anything about singing any- 
way. What right had I to say that she 
wasn’t fitted for an operatic career! She 
would see to it that that fellow wasn’t 
asked to appear again! 

“T learned my lesson right then and 
there. Though I have been besieged after 
concerts in nearly every town that I have 
sung in, I respectfully and firmly decline 
to pass judgment on a voice. 

“Another thing I have learned not to 
do, and that is to criticize songs that are 
submitted to me to sing. I think I incurred 
the undying hatred of one composer by 
telling him that one of his songs lacked 
merit enough for me to sing. 

“Put yourself in my place: If a de- 
voted mother brought out her baby for 
you to burble over, and you should say, 
very truthfully, ‘My, what a homely 
child,’ you can imagine her outraged feel- 
ings. She would never forgive you. A 
composer with a wall-eyed brain-child is 
just as sensitive. 


"Y THINK I receive about five thousand 
manuscripts a year through the mail; 

but I have never yet found one I could 
sing in concert. I have worked over a 
song with my accompanist in my studio 
for months, and then, when I tried it out 
on an audience, have found that it failed 
to reach them." 

“What one of all your songs do your 
audiences like best?" I asked. 

"'Duna,'" he replied, without the 
slightest hesitation. 

"What kind of song is it—ancient, 
modern, foreign?” 

“Pd call it an American ballad. It has 
something in it, something that takes 
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people by the heart. I can't explain it 
myself. 

“ Maybe it expresses the yearning that 
most people have in their hearts; that 
mysterious longing for some far-away 
place. The songs that really grip people 
are the ones that have the vague mystery 
of life in them. And the songs that people 
like are the simple little songs, the songs 
of love and home and childhood and 
friends. 

"You may sing dozens of the most 
dificult arias ever composed, but an 
audience always calls you back to the 
pieces that come closest to their hearts. I 
cannot get through an evening now with- 
out being called upon to sing ‘Duna.’ It 
has made many friends for me. 

“And the strange part of it is that no 
one knows what 'Duna' is. Josephine 
McGill wrote the music and Marjorie 
Pickthall wrote the words. Neither of 
them is living, and nobody knows what 
was in Miss Pickthall’s mind when she 
wrote it. 

“T think ‘Duna’ was a county in Ire- 
land; but some think it was meant to be 
the River Dvina. Others seem to think 
it was just a quaint place she made up. 

*Have you ever heard it? . . . No? 
Well, it goes like this," said Werry, and 
he sang part of it over softly: 


* When I was a little lad 

With folly on my lips, 

Fain was I for journeying 
All the seas in ships. 

But now, across the southern swell, 
Every dawn I hear 

The little streams of Duna running 

clear. 

“There are only two verses,” he said; 
“the second has the same charming 
simplicity: 

“When I was a young man, 

Before my beard was gray, 

All to ships and sailor men 
I gave my heart away. 

But I’m weary of the sea-wind, 
I'm weary of the foam, 

And the little stars of Duna 
Call me home. 


"THERE are several other well-beloved 
songs that have the same note of 
wistfulness. "The Old Shepherd's Song' 
and *Drumadoon, you know, with the 
opening lines: 

* My thoughts go back to Drumadoon, 

Where all my youth passed by, 
My magic youth, my tragic youth, 
That fired the sunset sky, 
and ‘I Hear You Calling Me,’ and ‘Kash- 
miri Love Song,’ with the wondering first 
line: 
“Pale hands I loved, beside the Shalimar, 

Where are you now? Who lies beneath your 

spell? 

“When I first went on the concert 
stage,” continued Werrenrath, “I noticed 
that women always made up the majority 
of the audiences. Only about one tenth 
were men. Last year, men made up over 
half of every audience I sang to. 

“I think Kipling is responsible for that. 


Kipling and Masefield.. I discovered that 

the oftener I sang songs like ‘Fuzzy 

Wuzzy, ‘Danny Deever, and ‘On the 

Road to Mandalay,’ and the sea songs of 

qon Masefield, the more men came to 
ear me. 

“ Almost any good-looking tenor with a 
sob in his voice can make a grand success 
at any woman's club, but it's not so easy to 
make a man enjoy a concert, and leave 
wanting to come back again. 


" DDEOPLE often ask me why I arrange 

my programs in the order I do. I us- 
ually begin with old Italian, old English, 
German Lieder, and classical songs, and 
work down to modern and more popular 
songs. Well, there isn't any ae | rule 
about it except that that seems to be the 
most effective arrangement. 

“At the outset, stiff, formal, classical 
songs are best suited to the audience, 
which ts bound to be stiff and formal at 
first. As the evening progresses and we 
become better acquainted, the formality 
wears off, the audience warms up and 
welcomes less restrained, simpler songs 
And too, they want to hear the old favor- 
ites again. 

“T usually sing seventeen or twenty 
songs an evening with five to ten encores, 
depending upon the enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

“T had a whirl at grand opera once. 
Gatti-Casazza invited me to join the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, and 
I sang the part of Sylvio in ‘Pagliacci’ and 
Valentin in ‘Faust.’ But I had been edu- 
cated, trained, and directed toward the con- 
cert stage, and I wanted to go back to it. 

“T think the funniest experience I ever 
had on the concert stage was out in 
Wichita, Kansas, one night. It was at the 
beginning of the concert, when everyone 
was feeling very dignified. A black and 
white mongrel puppy wandered down the 
center aisle, sat down on his hind legs and 
cocked his head at me just as I began the 
aria from ‘Pagliacci.’ I started off with 
the words, ***5i Puo—’ 

*** Woof,' said the little puppy. 

“The audience began to quake with 
suppressed mirth. At the next pause the 
puppv spoke up again: 

“Woof!” 

“I was about to blow up, when some 
kindly soul reached out and captured the 
puppy, and stowed him away in her lap 
till the intermission. 

“There’s one song that I think Pil 
have to give up singing, because it always 
gets me into trouble. It begins with the 
line, ‘Oh, it's quiet down here. . .’ 

"Something always happens at that 
point. A train whistle blows, or somebody 
cuts loose with a violent sneeze, or a stage 
hand sounds off. A lady in Washington, 
D. C., one night dropped her umbrella at 
that point with a terrible bang, and the 
audience never did sober down. 

“Tt takes a number of things to make a 
career on the concert stage," said Werry, 
by way of summing up, “and a voice is 
only one of them." 
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one benevolent lady sent me a whole 
turkey. At least, her boy said so. I sup- 
pose the kids described me as a homeless 
orphan. Otherwise my parents would 
have been told of my s éceaboutk. 

"For a while it was—or at least I 
thought it was—a glorious existence. But 
it finally palled a little and I decided to go 
to work. I went to my grandmother and 

ersuaded her to let me live with her. 
Then I got a job as cash boy in Straw- 
bridge and Clothier’s department store, at 
two dollars a week. 

* But I guess my taste of freedom had 
spoiled me. At any rate, I left my grand- 
mother's and again shifted for myself. I 
don't know how I managed it, for some- 
how I couldn't seem to command more 
than two dollars a week. 

“One of my jobs was that of helper on 
an ice wagon. I had to be up at three 
A. M., but 1 was through by nine or ten in 
the morning. Then the driver and I would 
go to a saloon where they were getting the 
free lunches ready for the day's business. 
He would buy me a bottle of ginger ale and 
I'd have a free sandwich out of the wire 
cage where the food was kept. At noon I 
would go back to the saloon, buy myself 
another bottle of ginger ale and have a 
free bowl of soup. Although for a long 
time I got most of my fed in saloons I 
drank nothing but ginger ale." 

" When, and how, did you happen to go 
on the stage?" I asked; for the back step 
of an ice wagon didn't seem a promising 
path to the theatre. 

“Well,” said Fields, “even before I ran 
away from home, I had decided in my own 
mind that I was going on the stage as soon 
as I could. I must have seen a juggler in 
some show, for I chose that as the goal of 
my ambition. All through these experi- 
ences I’ve been telling you about, I was 
spending my spare time practicing. 

"[ suppose that's why the life I led 
didn't do me any real harm. I wasn't 
running wild, even though it sounds like 
it. I had a purpose in view all the time; 
and I was plugging away at it so hard that 
it kept me out of mischief. 

"I WAS about fourteen when I had my 

first engagement. It was for one wee 
in a third-rate theatre at Plymouth Park, a 
little town in Pennsylvania. I received ten 
dollars for the week; but as I had to pay 
all my expenses, including railroad fare, 
didn't have much left. 

"However, there were a couple 8f 
German comedians on the bill and I got 
acquainted with them. They went from 
there to Atlantic City, where they per- 
suaded the manager of Fortescue's Pa- 
vilion to offer me a two-weeks engage- 
ment. His telegram said he would give 
me 'ten and cakes; which meant ten 
dollars a week and my meals. Believe me, 
I accepted! 

“Then, having been on the stage all of 
three weeks," laughed Fields, “ I evidently 
considered myself a veteran; for I went 
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to a New York manager for an enga 
ment and actually got one; but at the 
same old ten dollars a week. On the 
strength of that I proceeded to invest 
ninety dollars I had made by putting on 
an amateur show in clothes and ‘props, 
both of which I badly needed. 

“T had been using props which I made 
myself; and my clothes were so seedy they 
were almost threadbare. I had got around 
these difficulties by doing a tramp act, 
which made my ld doches and my crude 
homemade equipment seem appropriate. 
But I did it from necessity, not from 
choice. 


E HEN I had bought my outfit and 

paid my fare to New York, I had 
only two dollars left. But thatdidn'two 
me—at first! I expected togo Hehtoutwieh 
the show and draw down my ten a week, 
expenses paid. However—oh, those how- 
evers!—when I presented myself to my 
new manager, I found that he was so hard 
up he didn’t have enough money to buy 
the company’s railroad tickets to their first 
stop, although it was no farther than Red 
Bank, New Jersey! 

“Well, I knew by experience the limita- 
tions of two dollars. So I picked out a 
nice airy corner of Madison Square, and 
spent the nights snatching cat-naps be- 
tween the rounds of the policeman with 
his admonitions to ‘Move on! The days 
were devoted to patrolling the vicinity of 
the manager’s office and walking the 
streets, gazing at the agonizing displays of 
food in the restaurant windows. 

“Finally the manager begged, borrowed, 


| or stole some money, and we started out. 


Of course I never received my alleged 
salary. In that kind of company, salaries 
were only polite fictions. 

“We couldn’t quit, because we couldn’t 
pay our way back. So we wandered on 
until we came to Kent, Ohio. There we 
stranded. The manager went back to 
New York, assuring me, before he de- 

arted, that he had arranged with the 
ote to keep me until he sent the money 
to pay my bill and my own fare to New 
York. 

“ï soon discovered that this was an- 
other polite fiction. He had done nothing 
of the sort; and the hotel promptly ex- 
pressed a strong preference for my room 
rather than my company. 

“I had in my possession eight dollars, 
the sum of all the small contributions I 
had extorted from the manager. It wasn't 
enough to buy a ticket to New York; but I 
explained the situation to the station 
agent and, after communicating with 
powers higher up, he sold me the ticket for 
my eight dollars. 

“Then I put my trunk, containing my 
precious props, on a hand-sled—for it was 
the dead of winter—and hauled it to the 
station. Not exactly hauled it, for my 
route was down a steep hill and I had to 
sprint most of the way to keep from being 
run over by my own trunk. 

* Before leaving, I acquired an extra 
two dollars by selling my overcoat. I had 
paid four dollars for it, second hand. But 
one of the young bloods in Kent offered me 
that much for it, on the condition that I 
would introduce him to one of the girls in 
the company. s 

“I explained matters to her and asked if 
she would consent to the introduction so 
that I could get the four dollars. I 
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promised to see that the fellow didn't 
annoy her, and she readily agreed. 

“Tt is strange, but true," said Fields, 
with a touch of bitterness, “that the 
people in small towns are sometimes 
rather cruel to us stage-folks; at least to 
the members of cheap companies like that 
one. This young fellow, for instance, was 
so obnoxious that I punched his face—and 
kept my overcoat. Luckily, I found an- 
other customer for it. He paid me only 
two dollars, but there were no conditions 
imposed that time. 


* Y) ACK in New York, I shared a room 
with a young actor—we all called 
ourselves actors—who was a little less im- 
pecunious than I was. Whatever the 
faults of theatrical people, selfishness and 
stinginess are not among them! 

** As I had only a thin blue serge suit to 
wear, and the weather was bitter cold, my 
room-mate offered me the use of his rain- 
coat. He was so affluent that he possessed 
both an overcoat and a raincoat! But 
unfortunately, although I was only fifteen, 
I was about ten sizes bigger than he was. 
So I used to go around in my thin serge 
suit, with the raincoat hanging jauttdy 
over my arm, hoping to be considered 
merely eccentric instead of dead broke. 

“Under the circumstances I had to take 
the only job I could get. It was in a dime 
museum, where each performer did about 
twenty shows a day. First I was at the 
Globe, down in the Bowery, and then at 
Huber's, on Fourteenth Street. It seemed 
as if I did my act every five minutes all 
through the day and half the night. 

“But at least I was paid, even though it 
was only a few dollars a week. I was 
getting plenty of practice too. - And there 
was an advantage in performing twenty 
times a day, for that gave me twenty 
different audiences. I didn't know it, but 
I certainly was in luck! The average 
beginner spends years in getting as much 
experience as I'd had before I was sixteen. 

“After five or six months in the dime 
museums I got into a cheap vaudeville 
company again. As usual, my salary 
wasn't paid, but my work was improving 
so much that I began to attract the notice 
of better managers. 

“You see, although my specialty was 
juggling, I used it only as a means to an 
end. f didn’t just stand up and toss 
balls, knives, plates, and clubs. I invented 
little acts, which would seem like episodes 
out of real life; and I used my juggling to 
furnish the comedy element. 

* Somehow, even if I was only a kid, I 
had sense enough to know that I must 
work my mind and not just my hands. If 
I hadn't realized that, i should be laid on 
the shelf to-day. People would be saying, 
‘Bill Fields? Oh, yes! he used to be a 
juggler, didn't he? 

“ For a couple of years after I made my 
start, I was dead broke practically all of 
the time. Then the work and the study I 
had put into my act began to yield a 
better harvest. Fred Irwin, manager of 
one of the best road shows in those days, 
offered me an engagement at twenty-five 
dollars a week. When I demanded thirty- 
five, Irwin was so amazed at my nerve 
that he almost had apoplexy. I knew I 
wouldn't get thirty-five. It would be only 
the name of my salary. But it would 
sound well, at any rate, so I held out for it, 
and he finally agreed. 


* 
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@ Here is the story 
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Al Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to zo 
out and seek his fortune 
He who bought the farni 
found it contained a dia- 
mond mine which made 
him fabulously rich, Ali 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield tn 
search of wealth—which 
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* However—another of those fatal how- 
evers—he told me that I was to open the 
show. You know what that means. My 
act would be the first on the program. 
Half the audience would be coming in and 
blundering past the people who were 
already in their seats, so that nobody 
would get a good view of the stage. To 
make me open the show was Irwin's way 
of punishing me. 

“ But here comes a ‘however’ of another 
sort. The newspaper critics must have 
had a good but early meal, for they were 
there when the curtain went up, and they 
evidently were feeling fine and friendly. 
Maybe I was pretty good myself," said 
Fields; “for the next morning the papers 
announced that, curiously enough, the 
only good act on the program was the one 
that opened the show! Well, I promptly 
hunted up Irwin and demanded fifty 
dollars a week. 

“Under the circumstances, this was a 
legitimate demand and Irwin agreed to it. 
A few weeks went by, during which the 
newspapers continued to print good notices 
of my act. It seemed to me that oppor- 
tunity was again busy at my door, so I 
told Ion I wanted seventy-five a week! 

* Now, I wasn't simply suffering from a 
case of swelled head. 1 knew I was worth 
what I was asking; and if I was worth it, I 
thought I was entitled to get it. We had 
no contract. If I had been a failure, I 
would have been fired without a moment's 
hesitation. I wasn't a failure, but the 
outstanding success in the show. And asit 
is a poor rule that doesn't work both 
ways, I had a right to the increased pay. 

* Irwin finally came to my terms; and 
he had to admit that I wasn't overvaluing 
my services, for I soon had an offer of 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week to go to California, with all my 
expenses paid. Next I went on the 
Orpheum vaudeville circuit, which meant 
that I had arrived, although I wasn't yet 
out of my teens; I was still only a boy. 


“T TP TO that time I had worked hard 

and kept an eye on the future. While 
I was with Irwin I saved at least half my 
salary every week. My dead-broke days 
were so close behind me that I was afraid 
of their bobbing up again. But after a 
year or two of prosperity I thought I was 
top dog! I expected to sit under a plum 
tree the rest of my life and just let the 
good things drop into my lap. So I spent 
my money as fast as I earned it. 

“That was pretty fast, for I had plenty 
of engagements at what were good, big 
salaries in those days. When I was only 
twenty years old, Í went to Berlin, and 
played a long engagement, at one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week, at the finest 
vaudivilla theatre in Germany. 

“One day an American, a friend of mine 
named Banks, called to see me at the 
hotel. As soon as he came in he began 
looking behind the chairs and under the 
bed and in the closet. 

“*What’s the matter?’ I demanded. 

***S-s-sh!’ he whispered, ‘There’s a man 
in this room! 

“The man,” laughed Fields “was my- 
self! It was my twenty-first birthday, and 
I had just come of age. 

“In the ten years since I had run away 
from home, to sleep in a hole in the 
ground, I had gone through more strange 
experiences than the average person crowds 


‘ 


into. a whole lifetime. And I wasn't 
through with them yet. Not by a long 
shot! During the next few years 
traveled all over the world. I played in 
England, and in the big cities of Europe. 
I went to South Africa, Australia, Samoa, 
Honolulu. Between times I toured this 
country. 

* But as the years went on, I began to be 
dissatisfied. I was seeing the world and 
the world was seeing me. But was I 
getting anywhere? I went around the 
globe twice. But when I came back to the 
same old place, I was just the same old 
Bill Fields, doing the same old sort of 
thing—a comedy juggling act, that was all. 

“When I bead used to do what we 
call a dumb act. That is, I didn't talk; it 
was all dumb show. Then I started using 
lines to help get the laughs. For I want 
to emphasize this point: Even when I 
seemed to be just drifting along, without 
any particular purpose to guide me, I did 
have a definite desire. 

“ But the reward I was winning came 
too easily. I let myself ride that wave, and 
it carried me into a sort of backwater; a 
comfortable enough corner, but there I 
stuck. 

“Before I went to Germany, I had been 
doing a speaking act and was making good 
at it. But I had to give this up for the 
Berlin engagement, because American 
‘cracks’ wouldn't be understood over 
there. So I dropped back to my dumb 
act again. 


"THAT handicapped me for years. I 
wanted to become a real comedian; 
and there I was, ticketed and pigeonholed 
as merely a comedy juggler. Finally, I per- 
suaded McIntyre and Heath to give me a 
speaking part in ‘The Ham Tree.’ I had 
been getting from four hundred and fifty 
dollars to six hundred and fifty dollars a 
week in vaudeville. They offered me only 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars a 
week; but I jumped at the chance, because 
it opened the gate into the field where I 
wanted to be. 1 stayed with them a year 
or two and I had good notices. 

“But other managers couldn't seem to 
see anything except that label of ‘comedy 
juggler' that had been pinned on me. 

“For ten years,” said Fields grimly, “I 
fought to get rid of that label. But not a 
manager would let me have a speaking 
part. I begged and pleaded like the 
rawest beginner, but they only laughed 
at me, and told me to stick to the thing I 
knew how to do. 

“I had to live; so I went on with my 
vaudeville engagements, wandering 
around the world, making good money, 
but getting more and more discouraged 
about the future. 

“It seems to me that the theatre is 
different from every other profession or 
business. You don’t realize how my hands 
were tied. A manager hires a performer 
to do a certain thing. If he knows you can 
do one thing well, he doesn’t want you to 
experiment on something else. He can’t 
see why you want to experiment. Why 
take a risk when you have a sure thing to 
bet on? 

“Try as hard as I could—and I 
pacer with managers until they thought 

was crazy on the subject—I couldn’t get 
anybody to give me a regular part; some- 
thing where I could show that I didn’t 
need a lot of junk to be a comedian. 


Bill Fields Disliked His Label, So He Laughed It Off, by Mary B. MULLETT 
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* Meanwhile, Mr. Ziegfeld engaged me 
for the ‘Follies, to do my comedy jug- 
gling acts. I realized that if I was ever to 
get the chance I wanted I would have to 
work it out for myself. So I began to 
change my methods; very gradually, how- 
ever, because 1 mustn’t let people realize 
what I was doing. 

“Little by little, I built up various acts; 
a tennis game, for instance, and a golf 
game. I still did the juggling tricks which 
were expected of me; but more and more I 
subordinated these to real human comedy 
in gesture, expression, and action. 

"For six years I worked that way; 
boring from within, you might say. And 
probably it was a good thing for me, the 
finest possible traming; for I had to make 
a study of every little detail, so that it 
would convey its maximum of meaning. 

“I always had made up my own acts; 
built them out of my knowledge and 
observation of real life. I'd had wonderful 
opportunities to study people; and every 
time I went out on the stage I tried to 
show the audience some bit of true human 
nature. I tried to deal in ideas, not in 
mere mechanical stunts. 

“In those six years I managed to bring 
about a great change in my work; but it 
had been so gradual that people appar- 
ently didn't realize it. The chance I had 
been fighting for seemed as far off as ever. 

“Then suddenly, out of a clear sky— 
or, rather, out of a pretty dark one—it 
came! The offer of a real part in a real 
pas The play was ‘Poppy,’ with Madge 

ennedy in the title rôle. And the gods 
certamly were good to me, for my part 
was one that had splendid possibilities." 


OW well W. C. Fields used these pos- 
sibilities is stage history now. On the 
lay’s first night in New York, he was 
bailed with delight as a comedian with a 
rich and rare humor. * Poppy" ran for 
more than a year, and Fields’s success was 
the big feature of the run. After ten years 
of being held back, “pocketed” in the 
race, he flashed straight to the front the 
moment he got his chance. 

‘From “Poppy” he went back to the 
“*Follies;” not as a comedy juggler, how- 
ever; not, this time, as a dumb-show 
actor, dependent on “a lot of junk” in the 
shape of props; but as the star comedian in 
half a dozen speaking acts which were the 
real meat of the whole show. 

To me, the most extraordinary feature 
in his achievement is this: when he started 
in earnest to win that ten-year fight, he 
already had gained a reputation and an 
income with which most people would 
have been satisfied! He had won world- 
wide popularity. As for the money re- 
ward, he had nothing to complain of, for 
he was receiving a large salary; sometimes 
as high as a thousand dollars a week. 

People at the bottom have the tre- 
mendous motive force of necessity to urge 
them on. It is the comfortable, halfway 
folks that usually settle down in their easy 
grooves. I said at the beginning of this 
article that the ‘‘Follies” slogan should 
have been changed to “‘Glorifying a Cer- 
tain Gentleman Named Bill Fields." If 
that had been done, it would have taught, 
in letters of light, a lesson in that “divine 
discontent” which many of us need to 
learn; the discontent which is at the root 
‘of all worth-while achievement. 
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Rí )BT.H INGERSOLL, towhom 
the world owes the Dollar 
Watch and the first line of low 
priced, dependable watches, is now 
bringing before the American pub- 
lie another article of great eco- 
nomic value—the Ingersoll Dollar 
Btropper; an ingenious invention 
for resharpening all makesof safety 
razor blades 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely new 


principle. It is so designed as to 
automatically bring the edge of 
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skill or practice. The user cannot 
fail 
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experience re-} do not get the most comfortable, 
quired. | Sells quickest and cleanest shaves you 
sight. | Write ever had, return it and we will 
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comfort and pleasure to 
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Dept. 7! 
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Folks Don't Change Much When 
"They're Laid Up 


(Continued from page 43) 


Germany, back again to Michigan, and 
finally to her present station. 

« . a 

In telling you about that first skiing 
trip of mine," said Miss MacLeod, “‘I for- 
got to mention one of my biggest troubles. 
It was my bag. It's pretty heavy, and it 
seemed to overbalance me. 

“But whether I travel on skis—and I 
must have traveled several thousand miles 
on them since that first time—or on a 
bicycle, or on horseback, or on foot, that 
bag has to go along. 

"You would be surprised to know in 
how few homes we find even the simplest 
remedies and disinfectants. My patients 
often wonder how I can go from case to 
case, and protect myself, and them. I 
carry in that bag the things that make it 
possible. 

“The bag is rubber-lined, and the 
rubber lining snaps into place, so that it 
can be taken out and scrubbed with a 
disinfectant on both sides. It has places 
for five bottles, and in the first 1s the 
prime essential, a liquid disinfectant soap, 
commonly known as green soap, for hand 
washing. This is a thing rarely found in 
any household; but it is something which 
every nurse, home or professional, should 
use before, and after, de care of a patient. 
This is our most important precaution— 


‘and it is one seldom observed by home 


folks. We find very fastidious people who 
seem to have no realization of the im- 
portance of handwashing in the care of the 
sick. 


s HEN I enter a home I roll up my 
sleeves, put on my clean rubber 
apron, place a paper napkin—we carry a 
large supply—on the table so that my 
hand basin does not touch the table, get 
out my soap and brush, and scrub my 
hands. When I am ready to go I repeat 
this process, scrub my apron, destroy the 
napkins used, and go out reasonably sure 
that if there is infection Z shall not carry 
it. 
“ If home nurses would take such simple 
precautions as this, the danger of infec- 
tion would be much lessened. It takes 
time; but nurses kave to take time to keep 
well, and to get their patients well; it is 
what their time is for. 
“In any home, the sick person and the 
erson waiting on him need separate hand 
aie (they can be bought for ten cents), 
and separate brushes and soap, not to be 
used by anyone else. 
“In the four other bottles of my bag, 
I carry a good disinfectant, alcohol for 
rubbing, argyrol for disinfecting eyes, 
iodine for wounds. Add to these, white 
‘vaseline,’ mustard, castor oil, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, cotton gauze for band- 
ages, soft sterile cotton, adhesive tape 
for dressings—and you are prepared fe 
sickness, and for most emergencies. 
“The majority of people have some of 
these things, some of the time. But the 
different members of the family use the 
family supplies, and something is always 
out. I find it advisable to carry half a 
dozen safety pins. You might suppose 


that any household would have a couple 

of these handy articles about; but I have 

had to sit, patiently holding the ends of a 

binder together, while the house was 

frantically searched, or someone rushed 

over to a neighbor's to borrow a safety 
in: 

“Three tongue pressers for throat ex- 
amination, a pair of scissors, and a pair of 
forceps completes an ordinary equipment 
—although, naturally, our equipment 
varies in different localities according to 
the character of the work we are perform- 
ing at a special time. 

j HEN anyone faints it is usually a 

cause for grave concern among the 
family. But when we are called to attend 
a fainting person, we go fairly secure in 
the knowledge that the faint will be over 
by the time we arrive. Fainting is ordi- 
narily caused by a temporary lessening of 
the normal amount of blood supply in the 
head, and is not likely to be serious. In 
my hospital training I learned how to 
stop a faint at its beginning. Just as the 
faint feeling starts, sit down and jerk 
your body straight down until your head 
is between your knees. You won't faint. 
Keep your head down until the world is 
steady before your eyes. 

“After a faint, the usual remedy is a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia given in a half-glass of water, a 
harmless and useful stimulant. This will 
also stop a faint if it is given when there 
are such warning symptoms as giddiness 
or nausea. 

"W d maternity cases 

e never regar y cases as 
illness, for a maternity case is the only 
one which brings some reward for pain and 
suffering. Young husbands get to be a 
special charge for a community nurse! We 
meet so many of them, torn with anxiety, 
unable to keep still, pacing up and down, 
running wildly up and down stairs, ask- 
ing, adii , asking questions no one can 
answer. We laugh at them, and pity 
them—they are so helpless. 

“The fussiest young father I ever saw 
had to turn nurse for his first-born when 
it was about five days old. His wife had 
caught cold, and had bronchitis, and I was 
needed to care for her. So, with instruc- 
tions to give the baby water if it cried, 
but to do nothing else, I left the infant to 
him. 

“In the next room, both his wife and I 
could hear plainly. When the baby yelled, 
he went to it. Then he took it up, which, 
of course, he was suppossed not to do, and 
sat down and rocked it violently. It 
quieted; but as soon as he laid it down, it 
began again, as babies will. He took it up 
again and again,.and put it down—and 
finally his patience wore out. We heard 
him say at last, in suppressed tones: 

"* Now, see here, you! If you don’t keep 
quiet this time, I'll throw you in the coal 
scuttle!’ 

“This having no effect, he came to me. 

"* He must be sick,’ he protested. ‘Why, 
look how he acts! I never saw a baby act 
like that before!’ 
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WOMEN 
WANTED 


For Better Paying Positions 


E have a limited number of posi- 

tions now open to women of refine- 
ment, energy and ambition with high school 
education or better who are between the 
ages of 25 and 40. 

We are an old Internationally known 
Chicago corporation with branches in 27 
cities and three foreign countries and are 
engaged in a great wide spread educational 
work for children. The positions open are 
in the line of this work. 

Any previous training is unnecessary be- 
cause we train our own people in our own 
way and pay a fixed salary while learning. 

But you must be free to travel, you must 
be able to learn and teach others what you 
have learned and have a pleasing, sensible 
personality with plenty of energy. 

Those permanently associated with us are 
making far more money than they have 
ever made before and doing a bigger, finer 
type of work as well. 

If you are in the rut of teaching or of 
office work or even if you have never had 
an earning capacity before, it may be well 
for you to write us fully, covering whatever 
of your experiences may give us a key to 
your character, energy and personality. 

If you are among those selected, we shall 
send you to one of our main branches and 
start you learning our work at once. 


Address Manager, New Business Department 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for 288- book on Stammeri 
Stuttering, ite Cause and Cure.” Tt tels how | 
cured mysel ter stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 

7375 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 


GOINTO BUSINES 


munity. 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate a ''New System 
We furnish every- 


'oi 
hin: * Mone: -making opportunity unlimited. Eith 
Big Candy Bookiet Free, Write for it todas, Denet men or romen. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE 


Drawer 35 EAST ORANGE, N, J. 


Bunte Cough Drops clear the 
voice and rest the throat. Made 
ef pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
—the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 


DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 


"And he hadn't, this being the first 
baby he had seen at close range. 

“When they are really ill, most people 
are good patients. But tli fussy ones fuss 
as soon as they begin to get well. It may 
be a woman fussing over whether her 
boudoir cap shall have pink or blue rib- 
bons, or a man fussing because his smokes 
and papers have not come; it doesn't mat- 
ter—if they are fussy people, they fuss. 

“Under pain, it is the same. Some peo- 
ple shriek and yell, and others do not; 
whether they are men or women does not 
make a particle of difference. 

“When I was nursing across seas, there 
were boys, sorely wounded, who never 
uttered a sound when their wounds were 
dressed; others yelled with all their lungs. 
The fellows in the ward would watch for 
these yellers, and when we began on one 
they were ready. As soon as he started 
you would hear twenty voices sing out: 

*** Hold it, hold it, hold it?” And, curi- 
ously enough, he would hold it. 

“Children are the least fussy patients, 
and for that reason they are favorites with 
nurses. Occasionally you meet a spoiled 
child, who will fight treatment like a little 
demon. But for the most part children 
are plastic, and you can help them much 
more easily than you can an adult—who 
may seem to work with you, and inwardly 
be working against you. 


“(CYNE of the bravest men I have ever 

seen was a supervisor at the am- 
monia nitrate plant in Nixon, New Jersey, 
where the terrible explosion in the spring 
of 1924 shook the countryside and brought 
| every nurse within miles to help 'the 
stricken people. As I arrived with one of 
the doctors, a man ran out from under 
one of the shattered buildings. He was 
half dragging, half carrying another man, 
who was badly hurt. He himself was 
covered with blood. 

“The doctor and I took him into the 
car we had come in, washed him off, and 
saw that his wounds were mainly cuts in 
the face and scalp. As we dressed him, he 
explained: 

***[ wasn't hurt at all, you know, when 
the explosion came. But I ran in after my 
men.' 

" And when we had finished with him, 
he went right back! Under falling brick 
and plaster he brought out mar after man. 
He talked with them, encouraged them, 
came back to see them having their wounds 
dressed—paying no attention at all to 
himself, although he continued to receive 
cuts as he went on. Each time he plunged 
into the débris, we expected not to see him 
return. But he did return, and apparently 
had never a thought of danger to himself. 
In all my work in France and Germany, 
I have never seen a braver man. 

“Any public calamity, such as this one, 
has first call upon the community nurses, 
who drop all other duties to respond. The 
hardest work I ever had was at this ex- 
plosion, for it was my tragic duty to help 
; in the identification of those who were 
past help. It is hard for a nurse to see a 
patient die. But the hardest task of all 
is to take some stricken man or woman 
through the room where those killed in 
any calamity are placed; to help the sur- 
vivors find and identify their dead— 
sometimes a difficult task—and then to 
| stay with them and get them back to the 
| facing of life. 
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you may become an unusually success- 
ful salesman, Men who eent for this 
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The Beauty 
Aids I Use 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


In mv 40 vears of world-search, the best beauty aid 
I ever found is clay. Every famous beauty I have met 
has said the same. 

Clay has stood supreme for ages. Now its use is 
spreading. To millions of girls it is bringing new beauty, 
to millions of women new youth. don't see how any 
modern woman can go a week without it. 

But clays have changed. The old clays, crude and 
muddy, are much out of date. The latest clay is white, 
refined and dainty. It combines with two clays many 
other helps. That is the super-clay I now use. And 
I supply it to others through druggists and toilet 
counters, as Edna Wallace Hopper's White Youth 


ay. 

Youth Clay purges the skin of all that clogs and 
mars it. It draws out the causes of blackheads and 
blemishes. It combats all lines and wrinkles. It brings 
the blood to the skin to nourish and revive it. The 
result is that rosy afterglow which so amazes and 
delights. t 

No girl or woman can use this clay without gaining 
new beauty and new vouth in 30 minutes. 

Let me send you enough of my Youth Clay to try. 
This coupon will bring a sample tube with my Beauty 
Book. See what that sample does, and I believe you will 
never go without it. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Tube vam 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c for post- 


age and packing on a sample of Youth Clay. 
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"or catalog address, Box A-1, Angola, Ind. 


Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 
urse—specially prepared for home study 

by leading professors— meets all require- 

ments for entrance to college, business, and 


20 Oth er leading professions. 
Over 200 noted Engineers, Bus- 
Courses iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the special instruction 
which you need forsuccess, No matter what 
your Tactinations may be, you can't hope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you the practical training you need. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Dept. H-11, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
Seen = =e oe 
American School, Dept. H-11, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
me full information on the subject checked and 
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“Te is in times like this that the real 
value of a community nurse, who will 
come at any call, is shown. During the 
influenza epidemics, one of the nurses who 
was working in South Dakota received a 
call from a well-to-do farmer. It was 
stormy weather; the snow lay four feet 
deep. The man came for her himself. He 
was feverish, weak, scarcely able to keep 
on his feet. 

** My whole family is very ill,’ he said. 
‘No one will come near us. My hands 
come and milk and care for the stock, then 
run off. Can you possibly help?’ 

“She went. She found the mother and 
five children, including a new-born baby, 
all sick with the flu. The father, exhausted, 
had to go to bed when he got the nurse 
home. 

* [t was seventeen miles to the nearest 
town. The house help had gone. The farm 
hands, ignorant and superstitious, were 
afraid even to approach the house. The 
well, a surface affair, was frozen over. 
The house, as might be expected in such 
circumstances, was untidy, not clean. The 
farm was a flourishing place, with many 
animals— pigs, sheep, and over a hundred 
head of cattle. 

“The nurse pitched in: bathed the 
patients and administered to their needs; 
cleaned the house; and then tackled the 
farm hands, who had come to milk. They 
refused to do anything for her. 

“*Well, see here,’ she said in exasper- 
ation, ‘you just have to bring water to this 
house. If you are afraid of me, I won't 
come near you. Bring it to the fence and 
leave it there, and I'll carry it in.’ So the 
water was brought, and she hauled it 
across the yard and into the house. 

“The third day the sheep got out and 
roamed away. Now, up to that time her 
only acquaintance with sheep at close 
range had been with those in Central 
Park, New York City. But she put on 
sweater and boots, and went out after the 
sheep. She called and called, but to no 
purpose. Then she went back and roused 
the sick man. He got up from his bed, and 
ne her help he managed to get the sheep 

ack. 

“<I was scared to death,’ she confessed, 
*that he might die from the exposure; but 
I knew he would want those sheep! Well, 
he didn't die, and all the family got well; 
and then I went down with the flu myself. 
But forturiately I had a light case. 

*** [t happened, just at that time, I was 
making a demonstration of the need for a 
visiting nurse; and that one affair went a 
long way toward convincing the well-to- 
do members of the district that the 
might find themselves in need of a nurse's 
services.’ 


“I TOLD you in the beginning that a big 
part of our rural work is to get to the 
patient. In the lower part of Arkansas, 
one year, the nurses tried to give a demon- 
stration of how to care for the sick at 
home. They went from one rural center 
to another, collecting as large groups as 
possible of the women—and men, if the 
men would come—and giving them in- 
struction. Some of the places visited were 
so remote that one nurse began her journey 
on a local train, continued on the mail 
cart, and when that went no farther hired 
a horse, and completed it on horseback up 
the mountains to her destination, which 
| lay beyond even the postal service! 


"When we take trips like that, we 
realize how much there is to do before 
people know how to take care of them- 
selves. Even the more intelligent, and 
educated, and well-to-do people of a town 
cling to old superstitions as ‘cures’ for 
certain forms of illness. 

“Many a prosperous man, who wouldn’t 
own up if you asked him, will carry a 
rabbit's foot or a horse-chestnut in his 
pocket, and, if it weren't for the fear of 
detection, he would probably add a raw 
potato as a guard against rheumatism. 

“Not long ago, a mother, apparently 
intelligent, and certainly fairly well edu- 
cated and in very good circumstances, had 
a bundle of safety pins tied up near her 
baby's bed in a curious fashion. 

* "What made you tie them that way ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, that is so the baby will never 
swallow a safety pin,’ she replied with 
conviction. 

“I thought that if she kept all the 
safety pus tied up, the superstition might 
work; but no, this was a special bundle, 
and the pins to be used were scattered all 
about. 


“PEOPLE still go into hysterics when a 
dog wails outside the house where 
there is someone ill; they still refuse toopen 
umbrellas in the house. They tie stockings 
around their throats to cure sore throat, 
and wear amber beads to avoid croup. 
Each of the various nationalities which 
has contributed to our population brings 
its Own superstitions. 

“ A nurse who has taken care of patients 
from the Western to the Eastern seaboard 
says that under certain conditions the 
Chinese will go out into the road and take 
up dirt to feed to a sick child, under the 
impression that it will effect a cure. For 
the colic, the Chinese kill a rooster and 
place the warm body on the abdomen, 


where it possibly serves the same purpose ` 


as a hot-water bottle. 

“When we visit a colored family we 
often have difficulty, because the baby 
must not be removed from the room in 
which it is born until the minister comes 
to baptize it. I have never been able to 
analyze this superstition, but again and 
again the mother has insisted: 

**No, no! Don't take the baby from 
under the roof'—the roof meaning the one 
room. 

“Often I am asked if I do not see a 
great difference between public work and 

rivate work. There is a great difference, 
in that, in public nursing, the nurse is 
much more independent. But folks are 
folks; and private nursing (although it 
may sound a more aristocratic form of 
employment) has its drawbacks. 

"A community nurse, or a visiting 
nurse, or a district nurse—for we are 
known by all these names, or any of them 
—never knows what she will meet in the 
houses to which she goes. She may enter 
a home of wealth or of poverty, of intel- 
ligence or of ignorance; and often the 
money possessed by the family is no 
criterion of the amount of intelligence it 
possesses. 

“Sometimes she has not much to help 
her. One nurse who worked with me was 
trying to make the mother of a family 
understand the need to use hot water, and 
clean water. The woman spoke very little 
English, and the nurse had a hard time. 
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Comfort - Built In! 
Your cheery living room, warm and 
cozy whilea January blizzard rages 
just beyond the walls: 

This is the comfort assured the 
owner of a Natco Hollow Tile home. 
Within his walls thereis an insula ting 
blanket of dead air through which 
neither Heat, Cold nor Dampness can 
ever penetrate. His house is always 
comfortable. Consequently itis eco- 
nomical to maintain and it is also 
surprisingly inexpensive to build. 
Write for the Natco Home Book. It is interest- 

ing—helpful—and free. 
National Fire Proofing Company 
1107 Fulton Building y Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOLLOW BUILDINC TILE 


Open aTea Room of Your Own 


managers, shortage acute. 
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PATENTS. before disclosing inventions, 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for Inspection and Instructions Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Some of the highest paid men in the world are advertising men. Y. 
can learn easily and quickly at home during your spare time. Bigger 
opportunities now in advertising ever before. emendous de- 
mand for our graduates at big pay. 

Send for FREE Book. Giving interesting information and vital 
facts —just what you want to know about advertising. Write today! 


PAGE - DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISIN 
Dept. 1771 3601 Ave., Chica, U. S. A. 


Quick Way*Earn Extra Dollars 


We need men and women everywhere to act as 
special representatives in connection with our 
national advertising campaigns, and to interview 
housewives. Previous experience not necessary--- 
no capital required. Everything necessary for 
success furnished. Write for FREE details. 


ALBERT MILLS, Manager 
4966 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


graduates. Write today for full details. 
American Landscape School 72, Newark, New York 


Finally, however, she felt that the mes- 
sage was delivered. 

“‘ And as there isn't a big pan of any 
kind in the house,' said the nurse to me, 
'she will have to beg, borrow, or steal one 
if she keeps her word 

“But that nurse had underestimated 
her woman. On the morrow when she 
arrived, the mother met her with beaming 
face. She pointed to the stove. Upon it 
there was water, sure enough, bubbling 
and steaming, in—the coal scuttle! The 
coal scuttle, the only thing big enough in 
that household, had been scrubbed clean, 
and the children had their warm baths in 
the water so heated. 


"A NURSE who has worked as long as I 

have knows that two of the under- 
lying causes of illness in this country can 
be wiped out as soon as people will it so. 
They are under-nourishment in children, 
and lack of sufficient roughage in the 
feeding of adults. 

“Under-nourished children are just as 
numerous in the homes of the well-to-do 
as in those of poverty, because of the 
indulgence of parents. It is no simple 
matter to make a child eat what is good 
for it to eat. So in one home, which for- 
bids candy, fats may be lacking; in an- 
other, which has plenty of fats, green 
vegetables are scarce; and in a third, sugar 
is too plentifully served. And children 
will slide out of eating what they do not 
like, except under ceaseless vigilance. 
Another trouble is that many children go 
and go, and do not get enough rest. They 
cannot digest the food they take. 

“In the country, where milk is plenti- 
ful, coffee and tea are still the main drinks 
of childhood. And, despite all propaganda, 
this happens about as often in the homes of 
the prosperous as in the poorer ones. 

“With adults, half the work I have done 
and am doing—outside of maternity cases 
—has been because of intestinal trouble, 
caused largely because adults do not make 
themselves eat enough roughage and coarse 
foods, such as cereals, green vegetables, 
and bran. This lack of roughage, together 
with a lack of regular habit, is responsible 
for fully half of our calls. 

“You know, during the war, those of us 
who went across learned one lesson, a 
lesson that is going to last me, at least, 
all my life. We had so little there to do 
with that we used to despair at times; we 
were so rushed we could not give the boys 
the attention we had been taught, as 
nurses, to give—and we used to think that 
they would die. But by far the greater 
number of them did not die; they lived 
and flourished, and got well under condi- 
tions we would have called neglectful. 
And we began to see that a sick person 
needs a minimum of care, that the rest is 
cosseting. 

“Therefore, most of us who returned 
decided to put our work where it could 
reach as many people as possible. And I 
find I can care for five or ten patients a 
day now, where I cared for one before— 
and they get well. I cannot read to them, 
but somebody else can do that. 

“The day of the chronic invalid of 
either sex is passing, the invalid who was 
pleased to be weak and lieabed. Everybody 
wants to keep well; and when a few of 
them want it a bit harder, our work will 
be cut in half.” 
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to you? 


Cus people expect radiators to 
get cold as soon as fires are 
banked. They have been dressing 
and breakfasting in cold, cheerless 
rooms so long that they don’t real- 
ize what a warm, cozy house night 
and day can mean. 


With Hoffman Vacuum Valves, 
radiators hold their heat. They 
warm up quickly in the morning. 
That is because air has been kept 
out. These valves make an amaz- 
ing saving in fuel as well. You 
don’t waste steam pushing out the 
air that has sneaked back into 
radiators and made them cold. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Pur a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one 
radiator or equip all of them. Hours after 
you have banked yo fires you will find 
these radiators still hot. In the morning 
they will be the first to heat. That is be 
cause air has been kept out. That is the 
magic of a vacuum. 

Send the coupon for “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief” which explains in 
simple words just why the vacuum created 
by Hoffman Vacuum Valves transforms 
steam heat. We will also send you a 
“Thirty-Day Trial Certificate’ which lets 
you test these valves at our risk. 


Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 
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more heat from less coal | 
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New York City 
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Michelson Holds the Stop-Watch on a 
Ray of Light 


(Continued from page 25) 


was no appropriation that could be 
drawn on for experiments of this kind, 
and in order to complete my apparatus I 
spent ten dollars out of my own pocket. 

“Two methods had been used to 
measure the velocity of light. I planned 
to illustrate Foucault's method, which 
I considered much the more accurate. 
Roughly, this is how it was done: Fou- 
cault directed a beam of light against a 
mirror revolving at a high rate of speed. 
In my apparatus it revolved between 
three and eight hundred times per second. 
The light was reflected from this revolving 
mirror against a concave mirror set some 
distance away. From the concave mirror 
it was reflected back. 

“You knew by measurement the exact 
distance the light had to travel to the 
concave mirror, and you also knew the 
rate of speed of the revolving mirror. It 
was possible from this data, and some 
other observations that it might be a 
little difficult to explain without a dia- 
gram, to calculate mathematically how 
fast the light traveled. 

“There were several places where errors 
could creep in, and you had to allow for 
them. Foucault used a lens between the 
source of light and the revolving mirror. 

Takai we got better results by 
putting it between the revolving mirror 
and the concave mirror.” 

This slight change, and the results se- 
cured by employing it and the other im- 
provements with the greatest care, made 
all the difference between Michelson’s re- 
sults and those of previous experimenters. 

“Very much to my surprise,” Professor 
Michelson continued, “I discovered that 
with our homemade apparatus we were 
measuring the velocity of light with con- 
siderably greater accuracy than anybody 
had measured it before.” 

These results were published. Scien- 
tific men studied and accepted them. Al- 
most overnight the young navy experi- 
menter, who by accident had chosen an 
extraordinarily difficult job and done it 
better than it had ever been done before, 
found himself ranked extremely high. 
He had been fascinated by this study of 
light, and he decided to make that his 
life work; he has never deviated. 


E RESIGNED from the navy, and for 
a while continued his experimental 
work at Washington. After that he studied 
abroad for two years. Returning to this 
country, he served as professor of physics 
at the Case School of Applied Science in 
Cleveland for six years, then in the same 
capacity at Clark University for three 
years more. Since 1892 he has been pro- 
fessor and head of the department of 
physics at the University of Chicago. 
Some of his friends warned him, after 
his early success, that he was starting his 
career at the wrong end—that, after such 
a briliant beginning, only one course 
would be possible, and it would be down. 
They were' mistaken. His career has 
consisted of a series of achievements of 
increasing brilliance. 


“I was saved at the start, I suppose," 
he said with a smile, “by rushing in where 
angels feared to tread. If I had known the 
immense amount of work that had been 
done in the effort to measure the velocity 
of light, I might not have attempted it. 
'The fact that my early results were ac- 
cepted gave me confidence to continue. 

“I have tackled problems thought im- 
possible, or at least very difficult, and, 
curiously, I have usually found the solu- 
tion to lie in something relatively simple, 
and rather obvious. Indeed, some of my 
colleagues say I never attempt anything 
unless it is so simple that everybody else 
has overlooked it!" 


*T TOW," interrupted, “do you account 
for people overlooking the obvious?” 
"Well," Professor Michelson replied, 
“it seems, in scientific work, at least, that 
men of ability, highly trained, often have 
a little too much respect for traditional 
methods. Using them, they generally get 
the results they anticipate. But some- 
times they fail to discover what may lie 
just a little off the beaten track. I have 
small respect for authority as such, when 
it claims acceptance without proof. 

“Of course," he said, "nobody knows 
what light is. It is everywhere. Without 
it we could not live, nothing could grow. 
One of its characteristics is heat, another 
is illumination, and a third is color. But 
what light really 7s nobody knows. 

“We do know a good deal about how it 
acts. By means of this knowledge, we 
have learned facts about worlds far away 
and close at hand, so large and distant, or 
so small, that we shall never be able to 
see them with the naked eye, nor probably 
with any telescope or microscope that we 
can ever build. 

“To me, one of the chief pleasures 
derived from the study of light 1s purely 
esthetic—the beauty of it. I do not mean 
merely the colors, ihe phase of light that 
an artist thinks of, although I enjoy that 
too. What have in mind, rather, is 
mathematical beauty. 

“ For instance, we speak of ‘light waves." 
Now, waves in the ocean are usually quite 
irregular in size. But light waves have 


been measured, and while they are so. 


tiny that we can really hardly conceive 
them—they are measured in hundred- 
thousandths of an inch—for certain kinds 
of light the wave-length is always exactly 
the same from crest to crest. When you 
are working with light, therefore, a result 
can be predicted mathematically and 
experimentally. 

"Other wonderful things are disclosed 
by the study of the spectrum. Nearly 
everybody knows that ordinary sunlight 
is composed of several kinds of colored 
light. When you pass a ray of sunlight 
through a glass prism, the different col- 
ors separate, and you get an image with 
bands of colors arranged in a beautiful 
rainbow effect. That is the spectrum. 
Well, every kind of material has its own 
spectrum. 

“For instance, when alcohol burns, the 
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flame is blue, a blue so pale that it is 
hardly distinguishable. But if you throw 
a few grains of sodium—or salt—into that 
flame, it flares up a brilliant yellow. When 
you examine that yellow light by means of 
a prism, its spectrum does not show a 
series of colored bands arranged like the 
rainbow, as sunlight does, but a narrow 
double band of yellow. Wherever it 
occurs you know there is sodium. 

“In the same way, there is a special 
spectrum for each of the different ma- 
terials—for copper, iron, cadmium, zinc, 
and so on—each with its own arrangement 
of color bands by which you can always 
identify it. Consequently, if we find a 
familiar spectrum in our study of the sun 
or a star, we are able to say that the 
material exists there. I once explained all 
this with considerable care to a particular 
friend who spent several days in my labo- 
ratory, and I said to him: 

ou could even tell whether there 
was sodium in the sun." 

“Well, he replied, ‘who cares if there 
is sodium in the sun? 

“There is no adequate reply! 

“However, a scientist seeks to know, 
without any immediate concern as to how 
the knowledge may prove of practical use. 
Somewhere, sometime, we may conceiv- 
ably find it very useful to know whether 
there is sodium in the sun. 


OEE interesting fact about light 
was discovered a number of years ago, 
and the discovery proved to be a curious 
experience at the time. I sought to solve 
what seemed to me a very ambitious 
problem; namely, the speed of the earth 
and of the whole solar system through 
space. We all realize that the earth re- 
volves on its axis once every twenty-four 
hours. We also know that the earth per- 
forms an orbit around the sun once every 
year. These are elementary facts taught 
in the geography class. Scientists can 
figure fairly easily the rate of speed of 
both movements, because we have some- 
thing stationary to refer to; that is, the 
sun. But there is an additional theory: 
that the sun too is moving through space 
at a terrific rate, carrying the earth and 
the whole solar system along. I wanted 
to measure how fast we were traveling. 
I thought it could be done by means of 
light. 

“It seemed logical that if light were 
traveling with this motion through space 
it would go a little faster than if it were 
traveling at right angles to it. If a crow 
flies across the wind he fails to make as 
good time as when he flies with the wind 
and lets it push him.. I devised an experi- 
ment and invented the interferometer, in 
order to make it possible to measure the 
difference in rate, if any difference existed. 

“The details of that experiment are a 
little bit complicated. The result, how- 
ever, was quite simple, and not at all the 
result we expected to get. We learned 
that the velocity of light is always the same 
1n all directions. 

“This was altogether contrary to 

revious ideas, and required explanation. 
[n order to explain it, Einstein conceived 
his wonderful theory of Relativity. 

*“ Most people would probably call that 
experiment my most important accom- 
plishment. My-feeling is that the inven- 
tion of the interferometer, which made the 
experiment possible, outweighs the experi- 
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| ment itself. The interferometer has been 


used since in many ways. 

* The principle of it is really surprisingly 
simple. Its purpose is to divide a ray of 
light into two parts, one of which travels 
at right angles to the other. A piece of 
glass is set at an angle to the ray of light. 
If the glass is thinly coated with silver, 
some of the light goes straight through, but 
the rest is deflccced at a right angle. That 
is really all there is to it; but it enables 
you to make surprising measurements. 

“For instance, you remember what I 
said about light waves being all the same 
length. Well, suppose you set mirrors 
to catch the two parts of your divided ray 
and reflect them directly back against the 


| piece of silvered glass. What happens be- 


fore will happen again, in new directions. 
But the point is, that if your mirrors are 
set so the waves of one reflected ray do 
not quite coincide with the waves of the 
other, there will occur what we know as 
‘interference fringes’—and these are measur- 
able. Thus, we are able to make measure- 
ments of a delicacy never before at- 
tempted. 

"Early this year another experiment 
was completed with the aid of she inter- 
ferometer; and the result of the experi- 
ment adds fresh proof that Einstein's 
conclusions are correct. In brief, we were 
seeking to discover the effect of the earth’s 
rotation upon the velocity of light. To 
do it, we laid a lot of city water pipe in a 
large square, about a quarter of a mile 
on each side, sealed up the joints, and 
pumped out most of the air. Then we sent 
a ray of light simultaneously in opposite 


1| directions. Mirrors at the corners kept 


the rays traveling. 

“It was like a race. The experiment 
was based on the fact that, due to the 
earth’s rotation, one beam traveled a 
slightly greater distance than the other. 
The difference amounted to only about 
one hundred-thousandth part of an inch, 
yet we were able to measure it, and com- 
pute what happened. Perhaps I should 
not ask you to believe this without telling 
vou all the steps." Professor Michelson 
paused; he hates assertion without proof, 
no matter what the source. “But I assure 
vou the results in this experiment con- 
firmed again the correctness of Einstein's 
conclusions." 


T WOULD betoo complicated to describe 

in detail the method Professor Michelson 
used to measure the diameter of a star; 
it's enough to say that if you selected a 
point, and set a dime at a distance of a 
thousand miles from it, then drew two 
lines from the point to opposite sides of 
the dime, the two lines would make an 


| angle about equal to that which he had to 
| measure. 


The result of that achievement 
is to show us the enormous size of some of 
the stars in the sky, and suggests a new 
basis for estimating the place of our solar 
system in the universe. 

| Curiously enough, Professor Michelson 
returned last year to the experiment with 
which he started his career—the measure- 


ment of the velocity of light. This time, 
however, he aimed at considerably greater 
accuracy. In his earliest experiments he 
measured the velocity of a ray of light 
which traveled a distance of only about a 
quarter of a mile; in the later experiment 
he caused the light to travel twenty-two 
miles and return, or a total of forty-four 
miles, between two mountain peaks. 

It is possible to gain some conception 
of the enormous swiftness of light from 
this experiment. Instead of a plain re- 
volving mirror, Michelson used an octag- 
onal mirror. This revolved five hundred 
and thirty times per second. A beam of 
light caught on one mirrored face was 
reflected to a stationary mirror on a moun- 
tain twenty-two miles away; it was shot 
directly back, traveling a total distance of 
fortelur miles, and was caught on the 
next face of the revolving mirror. 

By this latest experiment, the velocity 
of light was determined to be 186,300 
miles per second, which Professor Michel- 
son believes to be accurate within twenty 
miles. But is he satisfied with that? No; 
he seeks still greater accuracy! He expects 
to repeat the experiment, using a distance 
of one hundred miles instead of twenty- 
two, and by that means he hopes to 
reduce the error to within one mile. 

“When we are able to do that," he 
said, “I think our ambition will be tem- 
porarily satisfied." 


ROFESSOR MICHELSON regardshis 

work as a fine art; he does not try to 
show its practical application to everyday 
life, any more than a poet or a painter 
seeks to give a practical turn to his art. 

During the war they took Michelson 
back into the navy. There is a ruling, 
however, that a man who has resigned 
cannot be 1eappointed later to a higher 
rank then he held at the time of leaving 
the service. Therefore, Professor Michel- 
son, although world-famous, went to do 
important scientific work for the Govern- 
ment as a lieutenant commander. One 
day a comparative youngster in the serv- 
ice, who measured men by the uniforms 
they wore, learned of Michelson's training 
at the Naval Academy, and said to him: 

spate think! If you had stuck, you 
might be an admiral!” 

Nobody appreciated the humor of the 
remark more than Michelson. Men of 
truly large achievement need no gold 
braid to distinguish them. 

A little last incident to illustrate the 
character of this remarkable man: 

“Tt was during the war,” Professor 
Michelson told me, “that I was thinking 
of undertaking for a second time the 
measurement of the velocity of light, in 
order to do it more accurately. I dis- 
cussed it with a member of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, with whom I was stay- 
ing in Washington, and he said: 

““But why do you want to measure 
light again? You did that almost fifty 
years ago.’ 

“*Yes,’ I said; ‘but it's such good fun!’ 

“That is really at the bottom of it.” 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, famous as an author and as an author- 
ity on dogs, tells you next month some of the things your dog knows, 


and some that he doesn’t know. 


"that you can trust a man if dogs like him. 


“You have often heard," he says, 


But there isn't a bit of 


nse in that old belief, for a dog cannot possibly be a judge of moral 
ter," Mr. Terhune relates actual incidents to prove his point. 
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* We're Both Dead Broke, So Let's Be Partners!" by APPLETON STREET 
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"We're Both Dead Broke, So Let's 


Be Partners!" 


(Continued from page 16) 


vou've got to want to. What do you care 
if the children laugh at you? But if you 
lose your chance for an education. now, 
it's gone forever. 

“I suggest," ended the teacher, “that 
vou not only stay in school, but that you 
buckle down to double work by taking the 
grade ahead in addition to the one 
you're in." 

"Can I take two grades at once?" 
asked the boy. 

“Yes; but it means hard work. During 
study periods I can hear all your extra 
lessons but one, and if you'll stay after 
school I'll hear that." 

“I went out into the country that after- 
noon and thought it over," said Mr. 
Couch. “My impulse was to pull out 
from these teasing children and get to 
work among men. But my common sense 
told me to stay and stick it out." 

Next day the boy went to the teacher 
and announced that he would take the 
additional grade. Before the year was 
up he had completed it, and when school 
opened next session Harvey Couch felt 
more at ease, for he stepped up two grades. 


"NEXT to my mother, Pat Neff has 
influenced me more than any other 
erson,” said Mr. Couch. “He not only 
ucked up my courage at that critical 
time, when I was almost ready to quit, 
and sacrificed his time to hear my extra 
lessons and coach me along, but he kept 
feeding my ambition all the time I was in 
school. He sicked me on to be somebody. 
“Mr. Neff showed me the sort of friend 
that a true teacher can be. When he was 
elected governor of Texas, a few years ago, 
he probably got thousands of erac: 
tory messages; but I know that none could 
possibly have come from deeper down in 
the heart than my good wishes came." 

Harvey Couch was a student under Pat 
Neff for two years. Then his father had 
a complete breakdown, and the boy had 
to go to work in earnest to support the 
family. He found a job as clerk and 
delivery boy in a grocery store at two 
hundred dollars a year. But before the 
year was out the grocer closed up his 
store and retired, and Harvey had to look 
for a new place. 

He found it in the town drug store at 
the same salary. He had to sweep out the 
store, wash bottles, paste labels, and do 
all the other drudgery, in addition to 
selling behind the counter and delivering 
orders. 

The druggist looked after the com- 
pounding of prescriptions, and there was 
a partner, a physician, Doctor Longino, 
who helped in emergencies. 

After a few weeks Couch added to his 
other labors that of agent for a city 
laundry, which gave him an additional 
income of six dollars a month. Thereafter, 
he turned over to his mother his entire 
store salary and lived on his laundry 
commissions. 

One day Doctor Longino noticed a 
debit slip in the cash drawer. Couch had 
charged himself six cents for postage. 


The physician showed the item to his 
partner. 

"A boy who will charge himself for 
stamps is worth trusting," said the doctor. 
At the end of six months the partners 
raised their clerk's salary to two hundred 
and forty dollars a year. 

But store-clerking was not the career 
that the boy had dreamed of on the farm 
and in school. Railroading was more like 
it, and every train that puffed through 
the town called him to come. He wrote a 
letter to the train master in Little Rock 
asking for a job as locomotive fireman. 
Back came the answer: “ Application must 
be accompanied by letter dM consent from 
parents." Thisconsent was not obtainable. 

Then an advertisement for clerks for 
the railway mail service got the youth’s 
attention, and somehow he won his 
father and mother over to approval of this 
occupation. But an appointment as mail 
clerk depended upon a written examina- 
tion. So several months were spent in 
night study, cramming for this examina- 
tion. In March of 1898, he received 
notice to report for duty in St. Louis. 

“TIl never forget St. Louis,” said Mr. 
Couch, recalling his first impressions of a 
large city. “New York has never looked 
as big to me as did St. Louis that cold, 
blustery day in March when I climbed 
down from the day coach into the bedlam 
of Union Station. I was just past twenty 
then, and had never traveled beyond a 
few miles from home. 

“T reported for duty and was assigned 
to the Texas car. Bags of mail were piled 
up on the platform, which had to be taken 
in the car, opened, and distributed ac- 
cording to destination. By midnight I was 
getting sleepy, but mail kept piling up 
and we had to keep it moving. At two 
A. M. another mail came in loaded down 
with a magazine edition. A little later the 
Wabash arrived, with several cars of 
mail-order catalogues from Chicago. Then 
the daily papers began to arrive, four- and 
six-horse trucks piled high with bundles 
of newspapers. 

“We left St. Louis at three-twenty- 
five a. M., a solid train of mail. We 
worked all that night and all next day till 
eight-fifty at night, when we arrived at 
the end of our run in Texas. The only 
time we stopped was to eat a little lunch. 


“A ROUND daybreak I asked the clerk in 
charge, ‘How do I resign from this 
job?’ He looked at me in disgust. ‘You 
can’t resign,’ he said. ‘You signed up for 
three years. The only way you can get out 
of this is to die.’ I felt pretty close to dead 
when we got off the train in Texarkana. 
The ground seemed to bob under my feet, 
I was dizzy, car-sick, and homesick. 
“There was another new man besides 
myself who had no lodgings for the night, 
so we came back to our car and turned in 
on the floor, making it as comfortable as 
we could with the empty mail bags. It 
seemed to me that we had hardly dropped 
off to sleep when the car began to move. 
I jumped up and called to the brakeman 
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Illustrated Coin Folder 


Send 4cents. We will send at 
once our highly illustrated and 
interesting Coin Folder. WR 

TODAY for this eye-opening 
large, valuable wealth of infor- 
mation on the profits that have 
been made from old money. No 
obligation on your part. You 
have nothing to lose—every- 


Numismatic Bank Bldg. 
Established Over 20 Years 


: Numismatic Company of Texas, 
Dept. 254, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Please send me your large Illustrated 
Coin Folder for which I enclose 4 cents. 
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Bice: 


is L Ane a long list of i items 
upon the book of life under 


‘when its last chapter is closed. But 
there is one item that should NOT be 
included in this list. It is life insurance. 


. To allow life insurance to remain 
from day to day under the heading 
“Unfinished Business” is to gamble 
with the future of those dependent 
upon you. The time to provide for that 
future i is NOW. 


‘Iti is just possible that the most im- 
portant thing you could do today is to 
consult the nearest Provident Mutual 
Representative on this vital subject. He 
will gladly give you the benefit of his 
insurance training. You will find a re- 
sincerity in his counsel—a real 
help. Take the first step to- 
removing life insurance from the 
nfinished Business” chapter of your 
“life's book. 


1? E pe 


heading “Unfinished Business" 


A A tape e of insurance that 

come of vital im- 
roi D among members 
of partnerships or owners 
of corporations is BUSI- 


NESS INSURANCE-— - 


designed to offset the 
nancial loss caused by 
death of important verd 


bers of the organization. . 


Your nearest Provident 
Mutual Representative is 
familiar with this type of 
protection. Ask him or 
write to the Company 
itself. 


_ Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of. Philadelphia, Penna. 


61925. - Founded 1865 
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from the door. He said he was switching 
us onto our train for the return trip to St. 
Louis. It was four o’clock next afternoon! 
We had slept nineteen hours without 
stirring!” 

a a year Couch was substitute clerk 

“helper” in mail cars, making the run 
out of St. Louis every four days. Then 
he was assigned to a regular run between 
Memphis and Texarkana. «Within a year 
he was clerk in charge of his car. On this 
run he saw the telephone development 
under way along the route of the Cotton 
Belt, and, with his savings of fifty dol- 
lars, decided to embark in the telephone 
business himself. 

“How far could you get with fifty 
dollars in that business?” T asked ked 

"Well" he answered, smiling, ‘ ‘the 
truth is that I had to spend the entire 
fifty getting ready to go into business.” 

“Then you started with nothing at all?” 

“The expenditure of that fifty was 
very necessary,” he explained. My first 
problem, you see, was to transfer to a 
mail run that would give me a chance to 
look over the field I had in mind, and pick 
a suitable route for my first line. 

“The Louisiana and Northwest Rail- 
road had just the run I wanted, which 
operated from McNeil, Arkansas, to 
Bienville, Louisiana. I went to the mail 
clerk who had that run and offered to 
exchange with him. He said he would for 
a hundred dollars. I offered him fifteen. 
We dickered back and forth, and finally 
he got down to fifty, and there he stuck. 
So that’s what became of my fifty dollars. 
I paid it over to him, and in January, 
1902, took the new run through southern 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana. 

“There was an economic advantage in 
the change, however. When the train 
stopped at Magnolia, my brother was 
always at the station with a covered bas- 
ket that he handed into the mail car. Out 
of that basket I got my three meals a day.” 


CoucH spent all that spring planning 
his telephone project, studying the 
country to select the best place for a 
beginning. Finally, he picked northern 
Louisiana as the section offering the best 
opening, and decided to run his first line 
from Arcadia to Bienville. 

Up to this time he had kept his plans 
to himself. But now he confided in the 
postmaster at Bienville. “What do you 
say that we put through this telephone 
line?” he asked. 

“Wef—us?—you and me?” repeated 
the astonished postmaster. , Why, Har- 
vey, I haven’t any money!” 

* Neither have I,” answered Harvey. 
“That’s why I thought we'd make good 
partners. 

“ But your scheme calls for fifteen miles 
of telephone line. How're you going to 
buy the stuff and put it up, without a 
cent?" 

“We can raise some mone by selling 
telephone service in advance," said Couch. 
“Print up some books of telephone 
tickets, they won't cost much, and sell 
them to the town people and farmers." 

“What do you mean—telephone tick- 
ets?" demanded the literal-minded post- 
master. 

“Well, let's suppose you are a would- 
be subscriber who is likely to want to 

talk to Arcadia or other places along the 
line. You buy a book of tickets for five 
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dollars. The tickets are of various denomi- 
nations, from five cents up to twenty-five 
cents, according to where you want to 
telephone, and all of them in a book 
totals five dollars and fifty cents. You 
et fifty cents’ worth extra by paying 
ve dollars in advance, you see. 

“T figure we could sell at least a hundred 
dollars" worth of the tickets, right away, 
even before we get the line started, and 
that will give us a little capital to pay for 
construction. 

“Then, there is a hardware drummer 
who will let us have some wire on credit. 
Ive talked it over with him, and he's 
willing to allow us sixty days. And by 
the time we need insulators, we'll be 
able to squeeze a few dollars out of our 
salaries for them and other small equip- 
ment." 

“Say,” exclaimed the man, in admira- 
tion, "you've got things all figured out, 
haven't you? But why do vou want me?" 

"[ must keep on working my mail 
route, and I need somebody stationary to 
look after things while I'm on the road,” 
said Couch. 

The first thing was to print the books 
of service tickets. It took several months 
to sell one hundred dollars! worth; but 
even before they were all sold Couch had 
made a contract with a construction man 
to string the line of fifteen miles at a cost 
of one hundred dollars. 

“It was just a case of having perfect 
faith in what we were out to do,” he said. 
“We had figured that to make a go of it 
we ought to get the telephone line in 
operation by spring, and to do that we 
must begin construction in the winter. 
So I let the contract, and then we just 
had to sell the tickets. 

* But it was a job. Few people down 
there had ever seen a telephone, much 
less used one. It was an ‘intangible’ all 
right, and I had to do some tall talkin 
even to get a man to buy a dollar's wort 
of the tickets." 


ON THAT memorable day in the spring 
when the telephone line was opened, 
everybody was invited to come in and 
talk without charge. It was a busy day for 
the meager little system. There was only 
fifteen miles of it in all, you see, a rural 
line strung from village to village, the 
“station” in each consisting of an old- 
fashioned wall telephone nailed up in the 
post office, the railroad station, or one of 
the village stores. 

Suppose you were in Bienville, for 
instance, and wanted to talk to some- 
body in Arcadia. You paid your quarter 
—or handed over a twenty-five-cent cou- 
pon, if you were the possessor of a book— 
and gave two short rings with the crank. 
That was the signal for Arcadia. 

When the storekeeper at Arcadia 
answered, you told him the name of the 

erson you wanted to talk with, and then 
both receivers were hung up while he sent 
for your man. Presently the telephone 
bell in Bienville gave three rings. That 
was the signal. You took down the 
receiver, and there was your man—or 
there wasn't your man, as the case might 


It was all very crude and cumbersome, 
compared with modern telephone arrange- 
ments, but in that day and section it was 
a marvel of efficiency. And from the very 

, first week it prospered. 
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HE YALE 44 AUTOMATIC 
Deadlatch does automatically what you 
forget to do manually. It automatically 

deadlocks the door—the moment the door is 

closed. 


This Yale Deadlatch combines the convenience 
of the ordinary spring latch bolt with the security 
of the deadbolt. Automatic in action, the bolt 
when thrown reaches into the strike almost double 
the usual distance, and in addition is deadlocked 
in place. 

The Yale 44 Automatic Deadlatch is particu- 
larly suitable for front entrance doors. The brass 
color finish makes it attractive in appearance and 
the automatic double-throw latch bolt gives it 
great security, proof against end pressure and 
tampering. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharine’s, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Awelcome 
addition 
to any home 


IKE the new arrival, the ARcoLA is 
a most welcome and important 
addition, which changes the house in- 
to a home, and warms and gladdens 
the entire family! Reliable, Ideal 
ARcoLA warmth guards all floors, 
nooks and corners in the days of creep- 
ing childhood and athletic youth. 


ARCOLA 


Reg. U S Pat. Off. 


Hot Water 
Radiator Heat 


makes the whole house a healthful playground 
—a delightful] relaxing place, as well, for 
grown-ups and the elderly. 

ARCOLA Automatic Controller watches the 
fire, saving enough fuel in five years to re- 
pay original cost. For the rest of your life you 
have a big interest-earning investment—the 
cleanliest, health-giving warmth for baby and 
all! Examine the ]deal ARCOLA at any heat- 
yng and plumbing store. Note its handsome 
porcelain-enameled jacket. Burns ANY fuel. 
New low price due to great volume. 

Enjoy ARCOLA at once; pay in ten months! 
If you have a small home, bungalow, single 
flat, store, shop, office, etc., write Dept. 12, 
1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, for (free) book 
Make this fine addition to your home NOW! 


AMERICAN 


RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 
Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 


TYPE A, ARCO, WATER TUBE, 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac- 
tory heating boilers and other heat- 
ing, ventilatingand cooling products. 


As soon as the line was paid for, Couch 
was eager to develop the system farther. 
He decided that the next logical step was 
a local exchange in one of the towns. He 
finally persuaded his partner that Gibs- 
land, junction of two railroads, was the 
place for this development. 

Couch's train stopped at Gibsland an 
hour and a half each day, and while the 
train was standing the mail clerk was 
hustling among the merchants, signing up 
eubscibers for his local exchange. He 
also used this time to see the town author- 
ities and get a franchise. When vacation 
came, he spent his with a lineman, install- 
ing the switchboard and wiring the local 
telephones. They started with forty 
subscribers. 

“ During all this period of development, 
we could hardly have managed to keep our 
chins above water but for two rules that 
we strictly adhered to," said Mr. Couch. 

“The first was to give up all thought of 
present return, and make no financial 
demands at all from our investment. My 
partner continued- to make his living as 
postmaster, and I made mine as mail 
clerk. We had some small expenses for 
maintenance and labor, of course, but 
that was all. Everything that the tele- 
phone business earned went back into it. 

“The second factor that helped us was 
our use of fragments of time. Both of us 
had to spend the greater part of each day 
on the jobs that paid our salaries, but 
there were little slices of time when we 
were free. My train spent an hour and a 
half each day at Gibsland, and two hours 
at Bienville. The minute the train got in 
I made for the telephone office. There was 
always something [ could do. My partner 
had extra time here and there, and he 
used it the same way. The result was that 
we were able to keep in close touch with 
the business and direct it, and also save 
something in the way of salaries. 


“AFTER the Gibsland exchange was in- 
stalled, we began to develop our 
country lines, running wires to farmhouses, 
general stores, gins, and sawmills, and 
connecting them up with the towns. I re- 
member that the postmaster at Bear Creek 
wanted the line run in half a mile to his 
place. He gave us a sow and pigs as a 
Dior the extension; we sold the ‘bonus’ 
for five dollars, and put the money in our 
treasury. Everything went into the 
treasury." 

Once, though, something went out of it 
Robbers broke into the Bienville post 
office and carried away all the cash, 
including one hundred and seventy-six 
dollars of telephone money that Couch 
had deposited with his partner the day 
before, and again Couch and his partner 
had to rely on credit to keep the business 
afloat. 

When the telephone line was about a 
year old, the railroad began to build an 
extension south to Natchitoches. Couch 
jumped at the opportunity to extend his 
telephone line with the railroad, and the 
following Saturday announced the plan to 
his partner. 

"pe. you're going too fast," pro- 
tested the postmaster. * Remember, 
we've done what we've done on credit, 
and we've done mighty well. But now, to 
string up forty miles more in one whack! 
Why, it'll ‘bust’ us, sure.” 

Couch insisted that it was too good an | 


BE PRESIDENT OF 


YOUR OWN COMPANY 


C Rubber Fusing Process (U.S. 
Pat. No. 1,354,992) alone, pro- 
duces a positive fusion or welding 
of new and old rubber!—The first 
and only practical and successful 
method of re-rubbering a tread 
worn tire, is here—a simple, quick, 
inexpensive process that makes 
tires new again and cuts tire costs in half! 

Each year since 1917 thousands of tires have 
been successfully Nestlerized annually by ourselves 
and licensees. Due to increased demand caused by 
high tire prices we have decided to issue a limited 
number of additionallicenses. License rights will in- 
clude protected territories, free instruction, and full 
cooperation. 17 million cars and 34 million tires re- 
placet annually constitute a limitless opportunity for 

usiness and profit. 

The demand for territories is great and prompt action 

. is vital. A printed proposition 
with full facts and detailed infor- 


mation is now ready. Write for it 
TODAY. 


NESTLER RUBBER FUSING CO., Inc. 


Dept. AM.—245 W. SSth St., New York City 


ONCEIVE that of all methods 
present or past, the Nestler 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD 


a scientific method 
in child training, based 
on confidence, shows you 
in your own hom 
rect o of disobedie 
truthfulr and other c 


ugerous habits, which, if not 


properly remedied, lead to serious consequences. ew 
metbod makes punishment unnecessary and is producing 
remarkable results for thousands of parents End 

by leading educators, Covers all ages. Free Book, ' 
Methods in Child "Training," describes new system. 
Write for your copy now. 


Parents Association, Dept. 91, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Learn Stenography 
at Home EE ae 


Free Scholarship . Learn 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkecp- 
ing, Court Reporting in few weeks by home-study method. Free 
employment service. Money k if-not satisfied. Send for book. 
National Business Inst., Dept. 102,3902 Sheridan Rd.,Chicago 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for sample chart to 
test your ability and long list of suc- 
cessful students. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews, 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 
great money-saving 
roofing offer 


We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you tosend a single penny. No 
C.O. D. No notes. Pay four months later if our 
material proves to be exactly as represented. 


. y Don't put off another day finding 

Write out all about this wonderful way of 

© solving all your roof problems. 

We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, 80 sur- 

prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 

advantage of It at once Don't walt for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY! 


Monarch Paint Co. 52r Cleveland, 0. 
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* We're Both Dead Broke, So Let's Be Partners!” by APPLETON STREET 


opportunity to be overlooked. The line 
they had was only a starter in the pro- 
gram he had in mind. 

“Your ideas are too big, Harvey. 
We've got to part. I'll buy your share of 
the business, or I'll sell you mine, for a 
thousand dollars." 

A thousand dollars was Couch's annual 
salary from the railway mail. It seemed a 
lot of money in hard cash. 

** You've got the thousand, have you?" 
he inquired cautiously. 

id yh, I'll pay you cash. And I’ll expect 
the same from you," answered the 
partner. 

There was the rub. Harvey Couch had 
no cash. “Give me till Monday,” he said, 
and his partner agreed to wait over the 
weekend: 

“That night," relates Mr. Couch, “I 
wrote to Doctor Longino, the physician 
at the drug store in Marasa, and asked 
him to meet me at the train on my next 
trip. I remembered what Doctor Longino 
had said about me as a boy—that I would 
do to trust. I felt that my record with the 
telephone project thus far would count 
pretty strong with him. 

* And it did. When I explained the 
situation next day, he said, 'How much do 
zou need?’ I told him I wanted him to 
lead me $1,500, and to put the same 
amount into the business himself as an 
investor. He agreed at once. With $1,000 
we bought out the postmaster, and then 
we incorporated ourselves as the North 
Louisiana Telephone Company, with 
capital stock of $5,000. We built the 
extension on down to Natchitoches. A 
year later Doctor Longino said I ought to 
give up my mail job and devote myself 
entirely to the tele hone. I did this in 
1905. We continued to build and expand 
in various directions: to Beaumont, 
Texas; to Lake Charles, Louisiana, and to 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. When we sold 
out to the Bell Telephone Company in 
1911, we had fifty exchanges ati fifteen 
hundred miles of telephone lines in four 
states." 


EFORE he sold out the telephone sys- 
tem, Couch had set his mind on some- 
thing else. His eager pioneering instinct 
demanded a new field. In his telephone 
construction he had traversed the river 


bottom, and had seen enormous water | 


powers going to waste. It was Couch's 
new idea to harness this power, convert it 
into electricity, and “pipe” the electricity 
out over wires to the towns and cities. 

At Malvern, Arkansas, was a lumber 
mill operated by steam generated by the 
burning of sawdust and other mill refuse. 
Even though it was not using all the 
waste that came from its saws and planers, 
it was making more steam than ıt could 
use, and thousands of pounds a year were 
blowing off into the air. 

Couch made a contract with the owners 
for this surplus steam. He installed 
extra boilers to utilize all of the refuse, and 
with the power thus developed he lighted 
the cities of Arkadelphia and Malvern, 
operated a flour mill, and drove the 
wheels of a dozen factories. 

This was his start in the power feld, 
in I9I2, and progress thereafter was 
rapid. To tell the detailed story of the 
development of his power properties 
would make a long chapter. At one place, 
he found a strategic site near a field of | 
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Keystone 
Rust-resistin g 
Copper Steel 
Sheet 


Steel from 
same heat 
NOT alloyed 
with copper 


"Wd & 
| KEYSTONE 
“OPpER Stee 
Steel Sheets that Resist Rust! 


HE destructive enemy of sheet metal is rust. It is success- 
fully combated by the use of protective coatings, or by 
scientific alloying to check and retard its progress. It has been 
proved that an alloy of copper makes Steel Sheets last longer. 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


is the most enduring material that can be used for the manufacture 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. The two 
sheets pictured above were exposed to the weather for the same 
length of time. These sheets were identical in manufacture—the 
same gauge and from the same heat—the only difference being the 
alloy of copper. Keystone is the original Copper Steel, and is 
better because it has been carefully developed over years of time. 
Its every improvement has been the result of extended study and 
research. Send for Facts booklet—it will interest you. 


For building construction, roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves 
trough, metal lath, sheet metal work—and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and all uses where rust resistance is important, it pays to 
insist upon Keystone quality. Sold by leading metal merchants. 


Sheet eMill Products ©ineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- : Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, | can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, \ ;, Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheeta,Stoveand - 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New Orleans New York 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUOTS& CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Doubled His Salary 
e 
—then Doubled it AGAIN! 
Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? 
Nevertheless, it Zs true—and that's the wonderful 
thing about the field of Higher Accountancy, once a 
man is ready totake advantage of his opportunities. 
What's more, many a LaSalle-trained man will ze? 


you so—from his personal experience. 
W. A. Twelkemuir, of Missouri, writes as follows: 


my annual salary when I started. It has meant a 
tremendous thing to me in mental development and 


financial 


Charles S. Jones, of Texas, was earning only $100 
a month when he undertook LaSalle training. Three 
years later, on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
Certified Public Accountants, comes the following 
enthusiastic message: 

**My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000, and I am just 
beginning to grow. I can hardly find words to tell 
you of the inspiration that the course has given me,” 

Samuel Bonow, Head Accountant of the Standard 

Process Steel Corporation, bas had much the same 
experience. He writes: 

**My income today is about five times as much as it 
was when I started the course in Higher Accountancy 
a little more than three years ago. No one who 
expects to hold a managing position at some time in 
the future could make a bi ger mistake than not to 
complete your course in Higher Accountancy.'" 


You Have the Same Big Opportunity 


Men like Twelkemuir and pons and Bonow are 
pointing the way to business leadership. They are 
making good not because of "pull" or "luck," but 
because of £raining. 

Why step aside while these other men step ahead 
—to the big-pay jobs? You can train just as well as 
they! Right in your own home, by the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, you can master Higher Accountancy 
under the dircct supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A.M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large staff of 
Certified Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You will be 
guided step by step through every phase of modern 
Accounting Practice — Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance 
and Income Tax Procedure. You will handle prac- 
tical accounting problems lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life. You will be given special preparation for 

C. P. A. examinations. j 

Send today for our book entitled "Success Re- 
ports," showing hundreds of letters from LaSalle- 
trained men who are making good in the field of 
Higher Accountancy. With it we will send you full 
particulars of LaSalle training, together with details 
of our convenient payrent plan; also your copy of 
that inspiring book," Ten Years' Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation. í 

Nothing is so important to your future happiness 
as real achievement. Will you "put it ofi" —or 
“put 1t over"? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 133-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc, 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
UModern Salesmanship (Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway OPersonnel and Em- 
Station Management ployment Management 
Akaw Degrees LLB; DExpert Bookkeeping 
ieai] O Business English 
gor Manage OCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Cor- OEffective Speaking 
respondence and PracticeOC. P. A. Coaching 
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natural gas, and there he built a power 
plant to utilize this cheap fuel. With the 
opening of the great gas field in Louisiana, 
a similar opportunity offered itself there 
recently, and Couch and his associates are 
just completing a seven-million-dollar 
power plant in that field. 

Other plants have been located in a 
coal field. The slack coal is taken from 
the mines to the power plant, pulverized 
and fed to the furnaces, thus not only 
reducing haulage to the minimum but 
utilizing mine waste. 

Other projects utilize water power. In 
January, 1925, the great Remmel Dam 
and power plant was put into service, the 
first of a chain of three water powers on 
the Ouachita River, a seventeen-million- 
dollar investment. 


HE product of these plants—there are 

sixteen of them in all—is electricity, 
which is shot along high-tension wires to 
thousands of consumers. The customers 
range from small farmers to large city 
industries. Sixty cities and towns in the 
three states are served, in addition to the 
hundreds of farms and rural districts. 

Couch's personal interest in his business 
is reflected in a deep sense of responsi- 
bility. During the depression of 1920 his 
power plants were hard hit, along with 
most other industries. Mr. Couch got 
to work with the operating reports, and 
found that it would be necessary to 
reduce operating expenses to just about 
the extent of his salary. 

“All right,” he said, *I'll have to cut 
down on myself;" and he told the board 
of directors that they need not pay him 
any salary that year. 

"When you took up the power busi- 
ness, did you intend to build a great 
interstate system such as you now have?" 
I asked Mr. Couch. 

“No,” he answered quickly; “I was 
thinking only in terms of Arkansas. As 
we developed our field in Arkansas, 
opportunities in the adjoining states 
became apparent, and to take advsntáre 
of them we crossed state lines. It was 
while on a vacation trip, motoring with 
my family back to my mother's old home 
in Georgia, that I discovered the openings 
for power development in Mississippi, 
and made my decision to go into that field. 

“Its my idea that one will generally 
find it best for his sense of balance to 
let big things develop rather than to 
force them. I’ve found it is better, when 
you are starting, to pick a goal that you 
can accomplish within a reasonable time. 
That fifteen-mile stretch of telephone line 
was justaboutrightforastarter. And when 
it was working I felt sure enough of myself 
to go ahead with extensions, until we were 
so solidly on the map that our strongest 
competitor had to recognize us.” 

One of the most interesting and reveal- 
ing aspects of Mr. Couch is his relations 
with his men. There are not many of the 
two thousand men in his employ whom he 


does not call by their first names. He 
eats with them in construction camps; he 
sleeps with them on inspection trips; he 
works with them. Executive titles mean 
little, and the president’s office in Pine 
Bluff is wide open. A large percentage 
of the labor is negro, and the governor of 
the state isn’t any bigger man in their 
eyes than “Mistah Harvey.” Only the 
other day one of the darkies came grin- 
ning to inform the boss that a new baby 
had arrived at his house and he had named 
the youngster '' Harvey." 

Many of the men who started in the 
little telephone business are now impor- 
tant men in the power system. “Our 
organization policy aims for permanence 
of personnel," said Mr. Couch. ‘‘There- 
fore I select men on the basis of their 
interest in our work. 

“One of the most important questions 
to ask an employee or a prospective 
employee is, ‘Are you really interested 
in doing this kind of work?’ And I am 
not altogether guided by his oral answer, 
either. I watch him to see how he takes 
to the work, whether he goes at it with 
zest, or with a merely time-serving atti- 
tude. I tell my managers to keep on the 
lookout for young men who are interested 
in our business, and to hook them up to 
our company. All of our promotions are 
made from the ranks, and that policy 
requires that the ranks be made of the 
right material. 

“After a man has been thoroughly in- 
itiated into our work and has been proved, 
I cement his interest by turning him into 
a stockholder. 

“We have applied the same idea to our 
customers. A large slice of the ownership 
of our companies is held by local people 
here in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louis- 
iana—people who buy our power. Be- 
cause they are shareholders in the busi- 
ness they have a greater interest in it, 
and a better understanding of its prob- 
lems than any mere outsiders could 
possibly have. 


* ALL SUCH schemes, however, are just 

so much dead machinery, unless there 
is an active spirit of good will back of the 
machinery 1 have had men go out in the 
bitterest of winter weather to repair a 
line or safeguard a property, without any 
extra incentive of money or preferment. 
I have had men stay on the job long after 
hours to handle an emergency, or to keep 
service flowing. It is the human rela- 
tionship that counts. If it is cordial and 
friendly and frank and fair, nothing else 
can be strong enough to offset it. And 
this holds whether you are the head of a 
corporation looking after many interests, 
or simply an individual with only personal 
interests. 

“T would sooner lose my entire capital 
of dollars and electric power houses and 
concrete dams than I would the good will 
I have built up since I strung that first 
rural telephone line." 


GETTING along with other people is one of the major things in life. If 
you can't get along with them, you have small chance for happiness or 
for a worth-while life; but if you can understand them, can make them 
like you, and can honestly measure your own abilities, the road to better 
things is wide open before you. Next month, a specialist in human rela- 
tions gives you the secret of getting along with other people and of find- 
ing your own place in life. This is a thoroughly practical and helpful ar- 


ticle, v 


oy Albert Edward Wiggam, distinguished author and biologist. 
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Elvira de Hidalgo, 
Spanish Prima Donna 
9v 0e Metropolitan Opera Co., 

New York The Opera of 


Played by Roll 


Paris, France; The Ravinia 
Summer Ope ra, Chicago; 
and the San Francisco Opera e 
Company, San Francisco 


Played by Hand 


Hidalgo’s ear could distinguish no difference 
in the music played both ways on the Gulbransen 


pos not alone the tonal beauty 
that has made theGulbransen 
Registering Piano the marvel of 
musical circles, but the fact that 
people without musical training 
can play it by roll with Personal 
Touch and variety of Tone Vol- 
ume, just like hand playing! 

Personal Touch is the quality that makes hand-playing so 
humanly expressive. Without this, music must sound me- 
chanical. 


Realizing what was needed, A. G. Gulbransen conceived 
a new principle unlike that used in other foot power or re- 
producing pianos. His was an action that would register— 
would express— the Time, Touch and Tone volume of the 
person at the piano. That would give you control of the keys, 
as in hand playing, but without touching them! 

If you haveany talent whatever for music, and most people 
have more than they know, this remarkable instrument will 
discover it. You will find you can play with human expres- 
sion —self-expression —the first time you try. In a week or 
sooner, you can win theadmiration of your family and friends. 
For in two or three hours you can understand the principles 
of music that by ordinary methods would require weeks of 
study. 

You can playpiano solos with notes correctly sustained and 


Gulbransen WHITE HOUSE MODEL 
—our finest upright with Registering action $700 
Other Models $450 to $1275 


“It’s a pleasure to sing 
to its accompaniment!” 


Says the Spanish Prima Donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


National Price—Suitable Terms 


accented. You can play accom- 
paniments as a pianist would 
play them, the introduction first, 
then leave the melody notes 
for the voices or other instru- 
ments, while you play the bass 
or lower register. You can play 
all rolls of any make or artist, 
and play them in any key to suit the voice or ear. 

You can play dance music in perfect time and rhythm. You 
can play operatic pieces, sacred hymns, ballads — whatever 
your fancy craves. And people in the very same room cannot 
tell without looking, whether you play by roll or by hand. 


Don’t fail to send for this Book, free— 
“Your Unsuspected Talent" 


A fascinating book about the Gulbransen with musical pro- 
grams arranged for all occasions— just to show the endless 
entertainment it affords the home. For you little realize 
what gay times it brings in thousands of homes when toil is 
done. 

With this book comes the address of a nearby Gulbransen 
showroom, where you can see, hear and play all Gulbransen 


: models,Grand and Upright. No obligation—mail the coupon 


at once. 


© 1925, G. Co. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


"The National Association of Piano Tunera 
recommends that all pianos be tuned twice a year 
—your Gulbransen deserves this care 


G 


Gulbransen pianos are sold at the same cash price, 
freight prepaid, throughout the United States. 
We stamp this price on the back, and Gulbransen 
dealers are prepared to deliver any model, Grand 
or Upright, for a small cash payment — balance to 
suit the purchaser. A reasonable allowance for 
your present piano, if you own one. 

Four Upright Models— Community, $450; Sub- 
urban, $530; Country Seat, $615; White House, 
$700; Gulbransen Grand, $785; Gulbransen Regis- 
tering Grand, $1275. 


The Registering Piano 


ULBRANSEN|— 


to Gulbransen Company, 3240 Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, for Color-Illus- 
trated Book De Luxe, “Your Unsus- 
pected Talent—Its Discovery and 
Enjoyment.” 


Name 
Address 


Cu ees SIME 


E Check here if you own a piano 
and we will send you form ena- 
bling us to estimate value. 
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How the Family Life of Birds Compares With Ours 


instance. A pair of sharp-shinned hawks 
have made their nest in an old chestnut 
above mv garden for ten years in suc- 
cession. One day last spring, from the 
vicinity of this nest the male of this pair 
set up a call for his mate. When the 
female answered, another male hawk 
came tagging along after her. This led 
to a regular rough-house. 

The fight was conducted under the 
London prize ring rules—a knock-down 
and drag-out affair, in which claws and 
beaks were used. Incidentally, it was a 
marvelous exhibition of flying, with long, 
swift curves, daring advances, and quick 
retreats. Finally, the husband caught 
his rival, and beaked and clawed him for 
five minutes. A mass of feathers floated 
to the ground. Then I saw the intruder 
make off, one of his wings flapping in a 
way that showed it was badly damaged. 

While this fight was in progress the 
female was up in a nearby tree, keeping 
perfectly quiet, as the female birds 
usually do when there’s trouble of this 
kind on hand. She accepted the outcome 
with perfect equanimity, settling down 
in the home again as though she had 
never been away making eves at a stranger. 

I have never known anything like this 
to happen among our smaller birds; but 
when the voung are threatened, even the 
tiniest birds show great courage in attack- 
ing foes much larger and more powerful 
than themselves. That miniature aérial 
unit, the humming bird, will at such times 
attack the crow and the hawk. 

Practically all our. familiar. birds. are 
agreed on one thing—the best time to 
work is in the early morning. When in 
the country in summer, if vou don't get 
up until eight or nine o'clock vou are not 
likely to see the birds at their. busiest 
time. They begin work at daybreak, 
continue for a couple of hours, and then 
lay off to feed, sport, ly, and sing. Any 
work you see them doing in midday is 
likely to be of a very desultory kind. 
In the evening, again you may see them 
working industriously on the nest for an 
hour or so. But in spite of their short 
hours, they complete their homes in any- 


where from three days to a week. 
I HAVE already told you that it is the 
female that chooses the nesting site. 
After she has indicated her choice by 
starting the foundation, the male usually 
works with her in building the nest. But 
the part he takes depends upon the per- 
sonality of his mate. 

Some housewives, you know, dislike to 
have a man interfering with the way things 
are done about the home. The same thing 
sometimes happens among the birds. 

I remember watching a male humming 
bird, the ruby throat, as he brought 
billful after billful of silky seed vessels 
from the dandelion plant to the tiny 
thimblelike cup his wife was making for 
a nest. Time and again he tried to stick 
these on with spiders’ web, but the lady 
of the house objected. Evidently, she 
invited him to *get out of the kitchen." 
Anyhow, she took the material from him, 


E 


(Continued from page 11) 


turned her sharp needlelike bill upon him 
—and sent him back for more. 

He didn't seem to resent this treatment. 
Nota bit. Later, when Mrs. Ruby Throat 
was tugging at a large piece of lichen on 
the trunk of the tree in which the nest was 
being made, he saw that it was too much 
for her alone, and he went to her aid. 
They pried it off together, but she ar- 
ranged it in the architectural scheme. 

‘This was a very peculiar case. Indeed, 
it was the only time I have ever seen a 
humming bird near the nest after the eggs 
were laid. I really believe that Sir Ruby 
stayed around in this instance because he 
was madly infatuated with his wife. He 
went on trying to play the part of charmer 
just as he had done in his courting days, 
disporting himself in gay arcs and circles 
—and this at a time when Mrs. Ruby was 
already sitting on the eggs. From a 
capable architect, she had naturally 
turned to the róle of a competent New 
England housewife, with no notion of 
tolerating sentimental nonsense after 
marriage. She ignored his attentions for 
a while, then darted at him and literally 
drove him away. 

Defeated in his desire to keep on playing 
the gallant, Sir Ruby nevertheless hung 
around. A curious thing happened: 
Though by rights he should have lost 
interest in the nest by now, he made him- 
self its guardian. If a marsh hawk or 
crow entered the sacred environs of the 
home, off he went, dashingattheintruder's 
eves, threatening his sight until he flew 
away. I saw him attack a prowling brin- 
dle cat, chipmunks, squirrels, and even a 


weasel. 
V ITH most of our common birds, it is 
the custom for the male to alternate 
with the female in sitting on the eggs; but 
soon after the young appear the father bird 
generally wanders away. Doubtless you 
have seen the father robin hovering about 
when the young were making their first 
venture into the world. You may have 
seen the father bluebird, indigo bird, and 
the Maryland yellow throat doing the 
same. It is because of the unusual pater- 
nal interest shown by the males of these 
species that I call these four our most 
home-loving birds. 
But what I have just said about the 
father bird's leaving home before the 
voung are reared ought not to give you 


-the impression that the birds are in- 
capable of forming deep attachments. On 


the contrary, I have often watched male 
birds—the phoebe, the wood thrush, and 
others—bringing insects to the mother on 
the nest. And always they talk over 
things with a curious little confhdential 
note betokening real affection. Moreover, 
I have seen cases in which the father bird 
prolonged his stay about the nest, and 
seemed to be as solicitous about the 
welfare of his offspring as any human 
father could be. 

Some years ago, on the twenty-sixth 


of April, when I was tramping through 


the woods near a small lake north of 
Mineola, Lens Island, I found the nest 


of a pair of wood ducks. Now, the wood 
duck differs from most ducks in the site 
it chooses for a home. While the others 
nest on the ground among reeds and 
thickets, this one builds in the hollow of a 
tree, using feathers and soft decayed 
wood. The nest that I found was in an 
old maple that had partly fallen over, so 
that the trunk made a sloping incline. 
It was just about fifty feet from the little 
lake and fifteen feet above the ground. 

I didn’t go near this nest again until 
the middle of May. Then, as I expected, 
I discovered that the young were hatched. 
To my surprise, I also discovered that 
the father bird, which, following the law of 
his kind, should already have departed 
for other feeding grounds, was still in 
the vicinity. A handsome fellow, two 
thirds the size of the mallard or black 
duck, iridescent all over, marked with 

reenish blue on the head and with gold, 

rown, and black on the sides, he was 
swimming in the pond. He showed some 
alarm at my approach. 


With the idea of finding out anything 
I could about what the parent birds 
would do as the young grew on toward 
maturity, I built a rough blind of branches 
and leaves some sixty feet from the nest. 
For three days, during most of the morn- 
ing and part of the afternoon, I lay con- 
cealed in this blind. After the second dav, 
the old birds paid no more attention to 
me than if I were a tree stump. 

It was about ten o’clock on the morning 
of the fourth day that I began to think 
there was something unusual in the 
behavior of the birds. The mother had 
been going back and forth between the 
lake and the nest. The father had been 
up in the tree and away again. Some- 
thing was up—that was sure. 

There arose a prolonged, querulous 
clamor on the part of the young. I knew 
as well as their mother what they wanted 
—food! But this time the mother didn't 
bring food. She went down to the lake 
shore and paddled around a little with 
the drake. There was a lot of clucking, 
an animated family conference. Evi- 
dently, they concluded that it was time 
for the young ones to shift for themselves. 

Abruptly, they flew to the nest, the 
mother on the very edge of it, the old 
man on a branch some feet away. A lot 
more of that excited, nervous clucking fol- 
lowed. It seems to me now that the father 
bird must have been clucking encourage- 
ment to the mother to do what had to be 
done, however hard it might seem. 

Suddenly the mother jumped down 
into the hole, and immediately afterward 
out came a fluffy, tawny ball of down. 
She had grabbed it with her bill across 
the back. Raising it over the edge of 
the nest, she gave it a push that sent the 
little one rolling and tumbling down the 
maple trunk. Half way down, he fell off, 
but he was so soft and light that the 
rough treatment didn't hurt him. 

As young number one went rolling down 
the tree, the old man there on his branch 
was no less excited than was I down there 
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in my hiding place. He opened his bill. 
His wings half opened and fluttered. He 
clucked and clucked, cautioning her, 
“Careful there, Mother! Take it easy!” 

But the mother duck had made up her 
mind that what had to be done ought to 
be done quickly. She kept on shoveling 
away. Time and again she dove down into 
the nest, and up would come another 
fluffy ball that went spilling down the tree. 
Almost as fast as I could count. Eleven 
of them. Eleven! Some negotiated the 
whole length to the ground on foot. 
Others tumbled off near the top. But 
none was hurt. Each got up and made 
straight for the water without the least 
hesitation. 

As the last duckling was ejected, the 
old man, still in a great state of excite- 
ment, made for the water, too. The old 
lady after him. He flew out a little 
distance, stood up, waved his wings back 
and forth, clucking, talking, acting as 
though it were the crowning day of his 
life. But the mother was more practical- 
minded. She swam around the whole 
bunch, shooed them into a cluster, guided 
them back to shore. Presently, the whole 
family were dipping their bills in the mud 
and water—feeding! 

Of course, I can't tell you just why this 
male wood duck, contrary to the law of 
his sex and kind, should have stayed 
around to see his young ones get their 
start in life. For myself, I am satisfied 
that he was simply an individual with a 
marked personality—a family man, with 
strong paternal instincts, and extraor- 
dinarily fond of his wife and kids. At 
that, fe didn’t stay around very long 
after the young were feeding themselves. 
On the fourth day I missed him, and I 
didn’t see him again. 


FOR a good many years now, all kinds of 
people have been coming to my retreat 
in the Connecticut woods to see me, or the 
birds I have painted, or the great variety 
of birds that live in my marsh, meadows, 
and upland. Frequently these visitors 
ask me questions about the family life of 
the birds, and you may be interested if I 
answer here one or two of the questions I 
most frequently hear. 

The other day, a lady very strongly 
objected to what I told her about 
the way the father birds usually leave 
the rearing of the young entirely to the 
mother. She seemed to think that the 
mother birds must grieve at the neglect. 
But I assured her that I have never 
noticed anything like that. The fact is 
that with four or five mouths to feed, the 
mother is so busy that she doesn’t even 
seem to notice the departure of her mate. 

“But do the father birds of all species 
cut loose from home ties in this reckless 
way?" the lady asked me. Then I told 
her something about the phalarope, and 
this, for some reason, seemed to please 
and amuse her very much. 

The phalarope—a wading bird that 
nests in Canada—is about the size of a 
robin, but he has longer legs and a large, 
grotesque bill. At nesting time mother 
phalarope lavs one egg a day for four 
days. Then she assumes that she has done 
her full dutv, and her motto henceforth is 
"Let George do it!” In this case, it's 
the father bird who is tied to the home. 
A grass widower, he must stay there, 


keep the eggs warm, and look after the 
feeding and rearing of the young ones 
while Mrs. Phalarope hies off for a good 
time. 

It may be that he never sees her again 
during the entire incubation period of 
sixteen days. However, I have known her 
to return a few times, and her antics are 
laughable. Apparently, she just wants to 
make sure the old man is on the job. 

Besides the phalarope there are two 
other bird families in. which the father 
bird regularly does his domestic bit in 
this way. They are the ostrich and 
the emu. 


NOTHER question people often ask 
me concerns the length of time that 
the mother bird looks after the young. 
Among our smaller birds, this period 
ranges from about three to ten days. 
Among the larger birds—such as the par- 
tridge, grouse, hawks, and eagles—the 
maternal care may last a month, or more. 
During the period when the mother 
bird is teaching the young ones the art of 
feeding and the ways of the wild, sounding 
the various call notes and giving the 
alarm if danger threatens, she is as 
solicitous as any mother could be. But 
the time comes when the mother pays no 
attention to her young ones' cry for food. 
The change in her behavior is very 
abrupt. It is as though her decision that 
the young ones are old enough to look 
after themselves had come in an instant. 
Though the young ones peep, and cry, she 
gives them nothing but the cold shoulder. 
Last summer, I watched a young robin 
for more than an hour as he sat under a 
bush near the walk in my garden. All 
that time he kept up a continuous clatter, 
which was at first plaintive, then re- 
bellious, and in the end a prolonged halloo. 
Mother robin was close by, but perfectly 
oblivious. 
And when the young one had exhausted 
his infantile vocabulary and himself too, 
what did he do? He hopped up on the 
sidewalk and grabbed an angle worm! 
“Well,” I thought to myself, “that’s the 
way of the world. Help a man too much 
and he'l expect too much. Drop him 
overboard so that he has to swim, and the 
chances are that he'll be able to look after 
himself.” 


N CONCLUSION, I want to tell you 

about the most beautiful courting scene 
I have ever witnessed. It was one evening 
in April six years ago that I set out for a 
walk along a tiny stream which flows into 
the main brook on my place. At the 
junction of these streams there’s a clear- 
ing. As I reached it, I could hear the 
whistling of wings as a bird few under 
the alders. 

There was a clear white light in the 
west. In the east, the dusky stecl-blue 
sky was merging into ashes of roses, and 
in between was the full April moon. A 
wonderful scenic setting for what was to 
come! 

A woodcock flew from the cover, into 
the clearing, and upward. Now, the wood- 
cock is the aristocrat of birds; not only in 
his manner and habits, but also in his 
coloring. Over his large, expressive brown 
eves he has three broad blackish bands. 
Down his back and over his wings there is 
à delicate, soft mottling of brown and 
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umber, which gradually shades into the 
plain white-tipped tail. Underneath he 
1s a soft orange cream. A beauty in every 
sense of the word. But that evening I 
was little concerned about his markings. 
My interest was in what he did. 

Up, up, up, he went, sixty feet to the 
sky, cheeping, chirping all the while. So 
high aloft he flew that he disappeared in 
the dim light, and only his musical notes 
told that he was there. Then down he 
came—down, down, down, in a regular 
night-hawk dive, sliding off toward the 
ground, side-slipping, and then again 
soaring away to a great height. Ever 
higher and higher he went; then down 
again, swifter and swifter, in the most 
astonishing series of airy gyrations, that 
lasted for at least ten minutes. 

Now and then, between flights, the 
woodcock would alight on a tussock, 
where he strutted for a moment with a 
lordly air, his tail perpendicular, his head 
thrown back so that the tip of his long 
bill nestled in his breast feathers. In this 
position he would give vent to his charac- 
teristic note. One at a time. A kind of 
hissing sound. ‘‘S-s-s-s-scape! — S-s-s-s- 
scape! S-s-s-s-scape!" And at each note 
his whole body pulsated. He thrilled 
through and through, bursting with joy, 
and pride. 

wasn't the only witness to this 
beautiful sight. The one for whom it was 
intended was there, too. She was not in 
evidence, but I could hear her, under the 
alders, twittering. For this was the wood- 
cock's nuptial flight, in which he proves 
himself such a wonderful fellow that the 
lady who sits twittering under the alders 
takes him into her heart and home. 


"T HERE are lots of things I should liketo 
tell you about the married and family 
life of the woodcock. But this is a quiet, 
mysterious bird, and there are many 
things about its habits that we do not 
know. But ve never even seen the 
woodcock feed her young, and so far as I 
know, there is no one else who has, either. 

Stevenson says something like this: 
“Tt is strange with what indifference man 
treads the rim of the valley of eternity.” 
This could be applied just as well to a 
mother woodcock I know of. | 

That year the mother happened to 
build her nest and lay her eggs between 
the sled tracks of a roadway over which 
one of my friends was having some lum- 
ber hauled. f 

In this rough country, logs are hauled 
on wood-shod sleds at all seasons of the 
year. So it happened that the mother 
woodcock was one day confronted with 
danger in the form of an advancing sled 
loaded with logs. For the first two or 
three days, each time the sled went by, up 
mother woodcock fluttered from her eggs, 
in fear of the horses. But one day she 
grasped her courage and huddled close. 
The heavy load passed over, with no 
harm done. Thenceforth, she eyed the 
advancing cavalcade calmly. There was 
the mere rustling of her body as the heavy 
load passed on. 

I wonder if any human beings in by- 
gone ages clung to their homes with like 
tenacity when a team of Brontosaurus 
marched by—with Ajax hauling a load of 
full-length trees; for his winter fire? I 
doubt it. 
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Airplane view of a portion of 
THE TEXAS COMPANY’S REFINERY * 
at Port Arthur, Texas IT" 
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HE clean, clear, golden color of Texaco Motor * 

Oil is not accidental—it is vital— and inten- P. 
tional. Step by step the oil is carefully refined and : r 

then brought to its perfection of purity by our A 

slow-filtering process. ; į A 
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The dark discolorations that the filters hold back 
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excessive carbon in your engine. f^ 

Texaco lubricated motors are clean! C 
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Milestones 
on the Road 
to Success 


ORTY-FOUR years ago 

the investment banking 
business of S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. was founded upon the 
simple principle of safety — 
unqualified safety — for the 
investor. 


Year by year this business 
has gone forward—hundreds 
of millions of dollars have 
been mobilized from East, 
West, North and South for 
investment in the sound se- 
curities sponsored by the 
House — and always there 
has been maintained the 
same unbroken record of 
safety. 


Now, we signalize the pass- 
ing of another milestone, re- 
vising our familiar slogan to 
read — “ Forty - four Years 
Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor." 


This record is all the more 


significant because it reflects 
not only the success of S. W. 
STRAUS & CoO, but the suc- 
cess of thousands upon 
thousands who have built 
safely with Straus Bonds. 


What these thousands have 
done, you, too, can do. Make 
your start today.Send for the 
1926 booklet — “44 Years 
Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor" — and learn how 
Straus Bonds, available in 
convenient amounts of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, 
yielding the highest interest 
possible with safety, can be 
made milestones on your 
own road to success. Ask for 


BOOKLET A-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth $1. 
NEW YoRK 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


€ 1926—S. W. S. & Co.. Ine. 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Juckson Bivd. 

CHICAGO 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
Why I'm Glad We Started Married Life 


on a Small Salary 


Y HUSBAND was making $125 
M a month when we were married. 

That’s not much for a couple liv- 
ing in a city; but it was all we had, and we 
struck out happily enough on the ad- 
venture of making a living. My eldest 
sister, who married two vears before I did, 
was much better off, for her husband, 
even at the time they were married, was 
making $350 a month, They had $4,200 
a year, against our poor little $1,500. 

My family didn't think much of my 
husband, because his "earning capacity” 
was so low compared with that of the 
other son-in-law. They were obviously 
proud of their first son-in-law, but merely 
accepted Tom, and gave me all sorts of 
advance information on how hard it would 
be to live on $1,500 a year. 

That was seven years ago and, unless 
I am mistaken, the shoe 1s now on the 
other foot. My sister and her husband 
started out with plenty, and they spent 
it, as people nearly always will do. ‘They 
had expensive tastes, and just couldn’t 
seem to keep their spending down. 

Tom and I rented a cheap apartment, 
paying $50 a month for it. I did most of 
our work except the washing and the 
heavier cleaning. That first year we saved 
nothing at all—just barely did manage to 
come out even. But neither did my 
sister and her husband save anything. for 
all their salary of $4,200. They had lived 
better than we did, of course. But we 
were happy enough "with each other, and 
with our books and hikes and all that. My 
sister would go riding on Sunday, while 
we went walking. Both of us live in the 
same town and so do our parents, so we 
often met at Mother's for Sunday dinner. 


UT let me tell vou what the situation 

is after these seven vears: Each of us 
has two children. My brother is a doctor, 
and so we didn't have any big bills when 
the babies came. Tom is now making 
$3.500 a vear; while the favored son-in- 
law is making $6,000. But do you think 
they have more than we? They have not! 
Their tastes went up with their mcome. 

As soon as Wallace (he's the brother- 
in-law) made more money, he also spent 
more. He and my sister hadn't had to 


, learn to save, under the hard (or kind) 


hand of necessity. They are generally a 
little hard up now, and have a lot of 
minor rows about money. But Tom and 
I are doing well, and here's how it all 


j happened: 


The first vear we earned $1,500 and 


| . 
| saved nothing at all. 


The second year we earned $1,800 and 
saved $300. We'd got in the habit, vou 
see, of living on $1,500 a year. This is a 
round figure I'm giving you, and so are 
all the others. But the total is the same. 

The third year we earned $1,800 and 

saved $300. Still in that same old saving 
habit. vou see. 

The fourth vear our income was still 
iust $1.80, and once more we saved the 
same old $300. We then had nearly the 


first thousand, which everybody says is 
the hardest. 

The fifth year Tom won an increase to 

2,400, and that year we saved $600. We 
increased our living expenses to $1,800, 
because we thought it was due us to live 
better, as we made more. 

The sixth year our income got up to 
$3,000. This time we again added $200 
to our living expenses—moved into a 
better apartment with it—but we saved 
a round thousand dollars. 

The seventh year, which was last vear, 
we made $3,500, and once more were 
able to save a lot, $1,500 this time. 


ALL of these savings amount to $4,000, 
not counting the interest. We took 
$3.000 of that and made a first payment on 
a nice little house, the total cost of which 
was $8,000. We still owe $5,000 on the 
house; but the building and loan associa- 
tion is carrving the debt, and we can 
easily pay it off in time. We keep $1,000 
in savings for an emergency. 

My brother-in-law’s income, during 
these seven years, rose from $4,200 to 
$6,000. But he and my sister are still 
paving rent! I'll admit that they have a 
mighty fine apartment, and that they 
cut a pretty high social figure. But they 
havent even got started yet toward 
owning a house, or toward laving anv- 
thing aside. The expensive tastes that 
they were able to gratify right from the 
start kept on getting more expensive, as 
tastes do. 

But Tom and I had no choice, at 
first, but to be careful of all expenses. 
That got to be a habit with us, and a 
mighty good habit, as you'll agree if vou 
see the nice house we have. Next year, 
Tom will probably make more still, and 
there isn’t any reason to believe that his 
income will not keep on rising, for he is 
the kind of man a business likes to get 
hold of. Some day a chance will come for 
him to invest in his company's stock, and 
he'll have money to do it. 

I'm strong for the small income, to 
start. It makes you learn how to live on 
a little, and it makes you develop your- 
self. You've got to have a good time, and 
you can have it either by buying pleasure 
at the theatre and café, or by developing 
a love for outdoors, for reading, and for 
just talking around vour own frre. 

There's an old French proverb that 
says you will walk at one end of the line. 
The meaning, of course, is that the 
fellow who starts life riding, will wind up 
walking, because of his wasteful tastes; 
and that the one who starts out walking, 
will accumulate enough to ride, later on. 
That surely looks like the truth, or cer- 
tainly part of the truth. I’m not mean 
enough, of course. to wish that my sister 
and her husband will ever have to walk. 
But I’m human enough to get a real kick 
out of the fact that we have caught up 
with them, and passed them, even if our 
income is still the smaller of the two! 

MRS. W. MeW. 
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Freight and Tax Extra 
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HUDSON-ESSEX 


Six-Cylinder Cars 


Outstanding leadership of 


Hudson-Essex is simple to ae 
understand. It is founded 
upon increasing quality in EN 


the product. 


This has resulted in ever larger sales and 
the growing volume has permitted manu- 
facturing economies that are passed on to 
the purchaser in lower costs. 


Without such volume, such prices would 
be impossible. And without increasing 
quality, such volume would never be 
reached. 


For years Hudson-Essex have been the 
World’s Largest Selling Six-Cylinder Cars. 


Hudson Brougham 51450 


ESSEX COACH 


NS 


X 


„Pa Bl as | 


Quality Gave This 


These Prices 


Such position cannot be at- 
tained, much less continued, 
j| ^ if value is not even more 


/| distinctive than the price. i 


I Hudson-Essex value is out- 
standing long after the price paid is for- 
gotten. 


Owners are ever conscious of great power, | 
smooth, enduring performance, of low op- | 
erating costs, qualities that alone prove 
value. The Super-Six principle, exclusive to 
Hudson-Essex, gives added distinction. 


This is the simple explanation for Hudson- 
Essex leadership and for their being the 
«World's Greatest Values." 


Hudson 7-Pass. Sedan £1650 


"765 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 


World's Greatest Values 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


Volume—Volume Gave 
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She 
‘Distinction of a Gift 


of Johnston’s Chocolates 


January, as all the world knows, is a month of gayety—of balls and dances, 
parties and social activities. Life. . . and colour... and music. And the 
sophisticated bachelor knows full well the value of Jobnston's for paying social 'debts.”” 


» 


HE SECRET of Johnston's good-ness is and fourdays it is unceasingly mixed, blended, 
one of a generation's standing. Today, worked . . . smoother and smoother. . . 
because of it, Johnston's has won a pin-  zzcomparably delicious. 


Wen place iiie pue things that have Ceann Bon-our- cow Ree diiy bime 

MEE ud ur Ao decia nuts, hand-selected, prepared for freshness’ 
The satiny chocolate in which each piece of sake just before they're dipped — fruits and 
Johnston's is hand dipped, is refined in fillings, the finest the markets of the 
special conges for 96 hours. For four nights world afford. 


CHOCOLATES 


Jobnilon's Choice Box is a delicious ase 
sortment of 22 different kinds of candy 
—no two kinds alike, It 1: famed for 
its variety, its charm of differentness. 
In 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 5-Ib. packages 
at a dollar and a half the pound, 


You will find a special agency for JohnSton’s Chocolates 
in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 


R :O B. E R T A. J OH N S T ON C O M P AN Y 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO  * MILWAUKEE  * MINNEAPOLIS °> SAN FRANCISCO 


The airtight moisture- 
proof package wwa 
an exclusive dELEO 
feature + retains the 
quality and freshness 
of the pure fruit flavor 

` indefinitely. Thus 
you are always sure 

of a perfect dessert. 


merica's most famous desser 
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HE next time 
you set foot in 
a drug store, will you 
try to remember the 
name of Ipana? That 
scems a request purely 
selfish, but many who 
o try Ipana feel well 
repaid for their effort. 

First of all, Ipana is good to the 
taste. Second, it is good, very good, 
in the normal work of cleaning the 
teeth. And third, it has a very bene- 
ficial effect in making and keeping 
your gums firm and healthy, 

For under a diet of soft modern 
food, our gums have become logy. 


Care for your gums 
while you © 
clean your teeth/ 


This food, devoid of roughage, cov- 
ered often with creamy sauces, yields 
no stimulation to the gums. It gives 
them no exercise. 


How Ipana tones and strengthens 
weakened gum tissue 


But, with the help of Ipana, you 
can keep your gums firm. Simply 
massage them gently after you have 
cleaned your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, which freshens the circulation 
within the gum walls. This massage 
will supply the stimulation needed so 
much, and Ipana itself, because of its 
ziratol content, will render the gum 
tissue more resistant to disease. 


Ask your dentist about Ipana. He 
wiil be able to vouch for its benefits. 
For our professional men have called 
upon §0,000 dentists, and have dem- 
onstrated to them Ipana's virtues. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
— makers of Sal Hepatica 

So won't you speak of Ipana when next you 

see your druggist? If you prefer a sample, 

drop a note to Bristol- Myers Co., Dept. J 16, 

42 Rector St., N. Y.C., enclosing 2c. for mailing. 


€ BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 1925 
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"The Ces Of Gotin Along | 


With People Edwerd Wigeam 


You Sleep in Comfort with the Window Open 


& 


Te “tiny tot of trundle-bed town” will nestle snugly 

on his voyage to dreamland—the route and return are 
safe, if thoughtful parents have provided ARCOLA 
Hot Water Radiator Heat. You sleep in comfort “with 
the window open,” as health authorities urge! Close the 
window at arising, and dress in cozy warmth. 


Nothing else can match the 
pleasant, dependable comfort, 
day and night, of ARCOLA. It 
guarantees to owners of cot- 
tages and other small buildings 
the same invigorating, perfect 
warmth which larger IDEAL 
Boilers provide for clubs and 
mansions. The outfit is quickly 
paid for in big fuel saving and 


greater household cleanliness. 
And the automatic fire control 
stops all worrisome caretaking. 
ARCOLA burns hard or soft 
coal, coke, wood, oil or gas. No 
cellar required. Never needs 
repairs. Has porcelain -enamel 
jacketing —like a clean china 
plate. Renews the life and rent- 
ing value of OLD buildings. 


ARCOLA 


(Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.) 


Hot Watcr Radiator Hcat 


Free yourself of the bother of putter- 
ing with old-time devices. Protect 
your family NOW with ARCOLA — 
at new very low price, made possible 
by the great volume output. Ten 
months to pay. Write for free catalog. 
Address Dept. 12, 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


“OA. R. Čo., 1926 
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Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 


„For larger buildings: Type "A" Machine, Arco, Water Tube, Soft Coal Smokeless; factory heating boilers and other heating, ventilating and cooling products 
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Whole wheat at 


Write today for Free Sample package of 
Wheatena and a book of recipes showing man 
dainty and economical ways in whic 
Wheatena may be served. The Wheatena Com- 
pany, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


EMPTING golden 

Wheatena! Each deli- 
cious spoonful fairly laden 
with the sunny strength of 
the wheatfields! 

Millions delight in its hearty 
whole-wheat flavor. Watch the 
children's eyes brighten when they 
see brimming bowls of Wheatena 
on the breakfast table. They just 
“eat it up” and ask for more and 
more. Give them all they want 
—it’s so good for them and so 
easy to digest. 


{ 


its best! 


A ia hig 


Wheatena 1s whole wheat at 
its best. Only plump, golden 
grains of choicest winter wheat 
are selected, then roasted and 
toasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method. All the flavor and 
nourishment are retained — the 
real golden heart of the wheat 
—the mincrals — the carbohy- 
drates— the proteins and the bran 
—nature's safe regulator. A// the 
elements you need to build bone, 
muscle, tissue and to add golden 
years to your life. 


Get Wheatena today—treat 
your family at breakfast tomorrow. 


On your table in 3 minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound. 
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CROWDING TIME 


America has become the richest nation in 
history because she has learned how to do 
more work in an hour than has ever been 
done before. And in that big job, the Mimeo- 
graph has been a truly important factor. Busi- 
ness men and educators everywhere are using the 
speedy Mimeograph as a means of crowding more 
into every hour. Of forms, letters, bulletins, dia- 
grams, etc., its hourly output is counted by the 
thousands, and its work is as clean-cut as a new 
coin. Duplication at high speed and low cost! And 
the new Mimeotype stencil, which is used without 
moistening, is a development in line of Mimeograph 
insistent progress. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
will gladly send you, without obligation, a remark- 
able booklet which tells of the helpfulness of the 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Fisher leadership is definitely indicated by 
the fact that, in all price divisions and in all 
motor types, the cars equipped with Body by 
Fisher set the value standard for the world 
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First choice of display space at the 
National Automobile Shows is not 
left to chance. It goes, each year, to 
the member of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce whose 
dollars and cents volume of business 
has topped all others. Public prefer- 
ence for Buick motor cars has given 
this honor to Buick again this year, as 
in every one of the preceding seven. 
BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


$t place 


at the National 
Automobile Shows 
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To Soap-gropers 


NP the gentleman in the picture 

is not practicing a new jug- 
gling act. Nor is he training for a 
shopping expedition with his wife. 
He hopes by this manoeuver to get 
a reasonably comfortable bath with 
a supply of sinker soap. 


As cach sulky cake scuttles to a 
hidden recess in the tub bottom, 
he will take a fresh one from the 
basket. This is a clever idea, but ex- 


pensive. It is not too late for some 
friendly person—his wife* or his 
brother-in-law, for instance —to 


present him with a cake of Ivory. 


Not only does Ivory float with- 
in arm's reach— it also /athers. And 
when Ivory lather has done its re- 
freshing work, it quickly and quietly 
disappears in the rinse like a polite 
guest who never outstays his 
welcome. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


oe Ame uda ^ © smears ACETATE mem - + 


IVORY SOAP 


9947 % PURE + IT FLOATS * REMINDER TO WIVES 


The dainty new Guest Ivory costs the 
enormous sum of five cents. A dollar 
couldn't buy a finer cake of soap for 
your face and hands. 


Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincirrat: 
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The Secret of Getting 
Along With People 


By Albert Edward Wiggam 


x F THERE are two or three people 
that you can't get along with, it 
ma be their fault. 

“If there are half a dozen or a 
dozen people that you can’t get 
along with, it is your fault. 

“Tt is high time you were checking up, 
getting an outside instead of an inside 
view of life; in short, taking a general all- 
round tumble to yourself. 

“It’s the same way with your job. If 
you have changed your job twice or even 
three times within the past three years 
it may be a sign of progress; but if you 
have changed your job five or six times 
within that period, it isn't the job that's 
wrong, it is you.” 

This was the way in which Dr. David 
Mitchell, consulting psychologist, opened 
his talk with me, as he unlimbered his 
six-feet-one of genial personality and as I 
was getting my own six-feet-one stretched 
out in a big easy chair before the hearth 
fire in his office, at 160 West Eighty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Doctor Mitchell belongs to a new pro- 
fession. He is a consulting, or clinical, 
psychologist. He is one of the pioneers 
in this field. He helps people out of 
mental kinks that are not serious enough 
to take them before an alienist or a lunacy 
commission. He is president of the 
Society of Consulting Psychologists of 
the State of New York, and chairman 
of the Division of Clinical Psychology of 
the American Psychological Association. 

“Now,” went on the doctor, getting up 
and taking a bundle of records, in order 
to illustrate his points, “getting along 
with other people is a science. It is based 
on definite rules, and the very first rule 
of the game to learn is that human conduct 
is predictable. By this I mean that you 
can usually tell what a certain person is 
going to do under a given set of circum- 
stances. And you must remember that 
what the other fellow does depends on 
what you do. For example, if I call you a 
liar, you will respond in one way, whereas, 
if I call you a good fellow, you will respond 
in another way. Solomon said, ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ We can 
absolutely predict that it will. 

“The successful relationships of people, 
one with another, are largely made pos- 
sible by the very fact that in many cases 
we can predict the response. Jim Darby 


—the name is fictitious, of course—came 
to me because of his inability to get along 
either with his boss or with his wife. He 

rofessed an eager desire to establish good 
Dusincis relations as well as domestic 
felicity. As an evidence of his endeavor 
he showed me a letter addressed to his 
wife. 

“T read it, and asked, ‘Do you intend 

b LI 
to send this? 

“ Jim hesitated a moment and answered 
slowly, *No.' I felt sure it was only the 
tone of m question which prevented his 
saying, ‘Yes. 

***One like it? I asked. 

*** Well, something like that. You see, 
Doctor, I have thought a good bit about 
our trouble, and I believe I have got to the 
root of it. If I can only make her see—' 


“ POINTED to a sentence in the letter. 
‘Read that aloud, will you, Jim? 

“He read, ‘Perhaps you will consent to 
put your qnae and egotism in your 
pocket, and act like a big grown-up 
woman, instead of a spoiled baby.' 

**Have you ever written or spoken to 
her in this vein before? And what was her 
response?’ 

*** She gets fearfully peeved; but if we 
are ever going to get along, I’ve got to get 
her to see—’ 

“Right there I interrupted him. ‘Just 
a moment, Jim. You came to me for help. 
If you were determined to make a com- 
promise or adjustment impossible, I know 
of no better way than to send this letter 
or a similar one. You are making the 
mistake made by hundreds of people, 
equally sincere in their efforts to reach a 
satisfactory adjustment in some human 
relationship. I am not saying that your 
criticism is not justified. But there are 
some programs which may just as well be 
abandoned before they are started. You 
can be sure that such a letter as this will 
do nothing but stir up resentment and 
set up antagonism. 

“**What you've got to do, Jim, is to face 
facts as they are. You want cheerfulness, 
coóperation, affection. You may know 
positively that certain words or methods 
will arouse irritation. Does a toreador 
wave a red flag in front of the bull, and 
then say it is unreasonable for the animal 
to become angry at such a simple thing? 
It may be unreasonable; but he knows it 


will surely happen, and he uses that 
approach only when he wants to excite 
anger.' 

“Jim had listened to me restively, eager 
to break in with a word in self-defense. 
But I gave him no opportunity, and be- 
fore I had finished he sat back in his chair 
and nodded. It was in a somewhat 
peevish tone, however, that he asked, 
‘What shall I write? 

"By questions concerning what his 
attitude would be if he received a let- 
ter from his wife containing the above 
quotation, I drew a picture for him of his 
inevitable anger and ill-feeling. Then, by 
a similar procedure, I showed him how he 
would respond if someone patted him on 
the back and called him a good fellow. 

“ Jim was amenable to reéducation and 
willing to accept suggestions and to fol- 
low a specific program. In answer to 
the letter written under these suggestions 
he received a reply which he brought with 
joy to me. 'Isn't it bully?’ he said. 

“That was the beginning of a definitely 
successful adjustment of their problem. 
Jim had realized clearly that only an- 
tagonism would arise whenever, with 
wife or boss, he refused to make use of his 
knowledge that human beings will most 
surely respond unkindly to unleavened 
criticism or condemnation. ‘We are both 
to blame’ may pass; but ‘It’s all your 


fault" never will, no matter how justifi- 
able. 


“THE human mind operates like a 
machine, and when we learn its type 
and capacity we can predict whatit will do. 

“This brings me, then, to my second 
principle or rule for getting along with 
other people. That rule is this: 

Watch exactly what the other fellow does 
in response to what you do; in other words, 
Study how he reacts to your behavior. 

“Don’t fool yourself with any fanciful 
notions as to what he ought to do. Notice 
exactly what he does do when you do so 
and so. You will be amazed at how soon 
you get onto his curves, and are able to 
say and do those things which bring the 
sunshine out of him. 

*" Here's a case which shows how this 
principle works. À certain man had been 
fired from every job he had had for the 
past three or four years. He had been 
about everything—newspaper man, hos- 
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pital attendant, salesman, and had writ- 
ten some good magazine articles. In 
some places where he had worked he 
thought he had been a great success, and 
that he had been dismissed because of the 
jealousy of the boss. 

“I found upon investigation, however, 
that in reality he had been fired because 
he had not learned to tell what the boss 
would do when he 
did so and so. On 
a number of oc- 
casions, for in- 
stance, when ques- 
tions of policy had 
come up, he had 
bluntly told his 
chief that he was 
dead wrong. He 
did not know he had 
done this—people 
usually don t. 
‘They make trouble 
all their lives for 
themselves just 
from their failure 
to see that some 
little thing they 
are doing sets up 
irritation, They 
haven’t learned to 
predict human 
conduct. 


'NTOW what did 

I do for this 
fellow? Why, as 
soon as I scented 
the cause of trou- 
ble, I made him go 
back and analyze 
exactly what was 
said—state the ex- 
act words on both 
sides—at the first 
sign of trouble with 
his superiors. And, 
incidentally, if you 
have had trouble 
with anyone, you 
cannot do better 
than to tell some- 
one else, without 
any bluffing or 
dodging, just what 
was said—the ex- 
act words—on 
both sides. The 
review will often 
astonish you. I made this fellow see 
that in every instance where he had had 
trouble he had failed to recognize that 
his chief had a better right to his point 
of view than he had to his. 

“He has worked faithfully, for months, 
on the lines I mapped out. And the line I 
mapped out for him was this: I trained 
him to be sure that he overestimated the 
value and importance of the other fel- 
low’s point of view. It has made a new 
man of him. Just try that for a week, and 
see how you will at once begin to make 
friends. 

“Some people need to do that, do it de- 
liberately in order to keep from exagger- 
ating their own point of view, and thus 
getting into trouble. 

“Just one more story, and then I shall 
show you some good methods for analyz- 
ing your own mind: Here's a man, for 
instance, just like thousands of other 
people, who actually does not know what 


see, compared himself with ten of his friends.) 
listing twelve desirable traits in the left-hand margin. ‘Then rule off ten vertical 
columns, and at the top of each write the name of a friend. 
in the squares under the names, and opposite the listed traits. Use the plus, minus 
and equal signs to indicate whether vou excel, equal, or fall below your friend in any 
given trait or quality. There are 120 judgments for vou to form ia filling in this 
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the chart above found that out of the 120 judgments he excelled in 42, equaled 
in 49, and fell below in 29. Many charts show about that same result. If yours 
shows a great majority of plus siens, vou either have a too high opinion of vourself, 
or you are associating with people who are below your level of ability. If, on the 
other hand, vou find yourself with a great majority of minus signs, vou are associat- 
ing with people who can travel faster than you can, or vou have an unwarranted 
feeling of inferioritv. In. either or any event, the chart, if honestly made and 
seriously studied, will help vou make a happy adjustment of your lite.” 
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he is doing to make trouble for himself. 
He has written me here over forty pages of 
manuscript,” said the doctor, picking up a 
pile of typewritten material, “in order to 
tell me of the grand work he is doing to 
uplift the world and bring God into every- 
body’s life. 

“Now, this man has no more genuine 
desire to uplift the world than you and I 


his employers, and has been fired from 
half a dozen jobs because of this very 
thing—this fort to be more important 
than he really is. 

“When I put my finger on the tender 
epee and make him see clearly, as I will, 
that all this uplift business is merely 
playing to the gallery, he is going to be 
one of the most surprised citizens in the 
country. He is 
not deceiving anv- 


“A CHART such as this," savs Doctor Mitchell, “will be a big help to you in 
x ; A TE Y : g p 3 
‘getting a line on yourself.” (The man who filled out this one has, as you can 


Make a similar chart for yourself, 


Now proceed to fll 


body but himself. 
And he doesn’t 
know it at all. The 
world is full of 
just such self-de- 
luded people, and 
the tragedy is, 
they don't tumble 
to it themselves. 
Such people have 
never learned the 
first. principles of 
analyzing them- 


selves. 
"Now then, I 
believe we have 


already arrived at 
three rules for get- 
ting along with 
other people: first, 
that fuman con- 
duct is predict- 
able; second, that 
you must be able 
to get the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, 
and, third, that 
you must be genu- 
mely yourself and 
not try to be some- 
body else. And 
we have found 
that many people 
violate all these 
rules without 
knowing it, just 
because they have 
not learned to ana- 
lyze their own 
minds, and they 
are therefore con- 
stantly in trouble. 


*Y ET us now run 
through the 


have. What is it, then, that he is trying 
to do by all this falderal? Why, he simply 
takes this uplift, religious display as the 
best method he can think of for playing 
a dramatic part; that is, for impressing 
me with his importance. He even tries to 
play up to me here in the office. He is 
constantly playing a part. You can't get 
along with other people if you are try- 
ing to be somebody else. You must be 
genuinely yourself; must get down to 
hard-pan with yourself, if you want to get 
along in this world. 


e ENERY man who is not popularshould 

ask himself squarely,'Am I absolutely 
the goods I pretend to be? Isn't there 
some little pretense about me? Am I not at 
times just a bit playing a part, putting on 
a little dramatics?' If you are, you are in 
for trouble. This fellow who has written 
these forty pages of gush to impress me 
is at outs ith his wife, his fellow workers, 


case of a young 
man with whom I 
have been working 
a long time, and vou will see how to apply 
psychological analysis, not ‘psycho-anal- 
ysis, to your own mind in such a wav 
as to solve your troubles. I think all the 
talk about the ‘subconscious’ and ‘un- 
conscious mind’ is too confusing to help 
people. It is the everyday conscious, 
aboveboard, daylight mind that I work 
with. 

* For convenience, let us call this young 
man Joe Higgins. Joe was seemingly a 
good, bright young fellow; but he came 
to me in a peck of trouble. He thought 
everybody had it in for him, especially 
his chief and his fellow workers, and that 
he wasn't being given a fair show. 

"Joe had had three jobs within the 
past year and, prior to that time, had had 
so many he could not keep track of them. 
Some he had liked pretty well; but he had 
soon been fired or else quit, always with 
resentment against someone. Some jobs 
he had disliked, and dropped very soon. 
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But in ecery case he had been discharged 
or had quit because of some trouble with 
a fellow employee or with his chief. He 
had left school when he was fourteen be- 
cause he was always having trouble there. 


He resented school and resented his. 


teachers. Many people get that way. 
They think the world is wrong; but it 
isn't the world that is wrong. The world 
outside is all right but the world inside is 
all wrong. 

“Now, the first thing I did was to find 
out Joe Higgins’s mental capacity; that 
is, what Ead of 
mental machine he 
had and what was 
its lifting capacity. 
I wanted to find if 
he was trying jobs 
too big or too little 
for him. 

"By using the 
army intelligence 
tests and other men- 
tal testing methods, 
I easily found that 
Joe Higgins was 
nearly ten times too 
big for his job. None 
of his jobs had been 
using much more 
than ten per cent of 
his abilities, a fear- 
ful tragedy for any- 
one. It required so 
little of his energy 
to do what he had 
done that he used 


about ninety per 
cent of it mulling 
over his troubles. 


He thus kept them 
bright and fresh in 
his memory. Why, 
he would tell me, 
with positive anger, 
of some trivial alter- 
cation he had with 
someone years ago. 


"TOW, there's 

à somethin : jj 
a to yourself. 
ur Bad yourself 
thinking of some old 
quarrel, or of some 
realorfancied insult, 
and find yourself 
clenching your fist, 
setting your lips, 
gritting your teeth, 
and saying to yourself, 'l'll get even 
with that fellow sometime,’ take a laugh 
at yourself. You’re laying up erable 
Make this your motto: ‘You can’t get 
along with other people if you carry old 
grudges. 

"Now, I found another thing about 
Joe Higgins which every parent, espe- 
cially, ought to heed. I found Joe was 
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the brightest member of his family. You 
ask, What has that to do with getting 
along with others? Just this: e got 


irritated because the other members of 
his family could not see things as quickly 
as he could. It had begun with him as a 
child, and his parents had repressed his 
boyish quickness and rapidity. So he had 
carried his sense of repression over into 
adult life. It irritated him to see through 
things quickly, and find those around 
him, or even his chief, lagging behind. 


“This illustrates perfectly a rule every- 
one should apply to himself if he wants to 
get along either with his fellow employees 
or as an executive, namely: 

“Bright people must learn to be tolerant 
and patient with slower people. 

“Failure to recognize this often gets a 
foreman into trouble with his men. None 
rally, the foreman is likely to be brighter 
than those under him. And if he can’t be 
tolerant with their slowness he is in for 


trouble. Trying to hurry naturally slow 
people is a foolish process. It hurts and 


Dr. David Mitchell's job is to help people get along with other people. He is a pio- 
neer in the new profession known as ‘‘clinical psychology,” and in the accompanying 
article he tells how he has helped men and women straighten out their mental kinks. 
Doctor Mitchell is president of the Society of Consulting Psychologists of the State 
of New York, and chairman of the Division of Clinical Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association. He was born in Toronto, Canada, forty-one years ago 


irritates. The duller a man is mentally, 
the less capacity he has to hurry. He 
can't hurry. You will never make a fore- 
man or executive unless you are able to 
learn when your men are going at their 
best savored seed. If you push them 
beyond their limit—not your limit but 
theirs—there is going to be a break. 


E NOW: yousee we have discovered three 

things about Joe Higgins which every- 
one should discover about himself: First, 
we found whether he was too big or too little 
for his job. Second, we found he carried 
old grudges. And, third, we found he had 
not learned that he went too fast for the 
slower people around him. 

“This gives us a clear picture of the 
trouble. We must next apply the remedy. 
The remedy is all, of course, comprised in 
one word, reéducation. That is my biggest 


job, reéducating people. And let me 
show you how I began with Joe. I have 
done it with hundreds of others. Every- 
one should learn, either consciously or un- 
consciously, to do it for and to himself. 
It’s a method that-always works. That 
method is this: 

“You must learn to compare yourself, 
frankly, fairly, and honestly, with other 
people. 

“Sometimes this requires considerable 
advice and rule Bur it is amazing 
how much you can do for yourself if you 
will follow the sim- 
ple method I used 
with Joe Higgins. 
It is one of the best 
methods for teach- 
ing people how to 
get along with 
others I have ever 
found or heard of. 


"LOIRST, I had 

him give methe 
names of fifteen or 
twenty of his closest 
acquaintances. Then 
I took these ac- 
quaintances one at 
a time, and asked 
him in a general way 
whether he thought 
he was better or 
worse than they 
were. After going 
through the list in 
this general way, 
we next got down to 
comparing his spe- 
cific qualities. with 
the same qualities 
in others. Here are 
some of the ques- 
tions I asked: 


**You know 
William Johnson 
pretty well, don't 
rou?’ . 

dab es." 


** Can you do the 
things he can do?’ 

**Most things I 
can." 

"What things are 
there that you can 
do better than John- 
son can do?’ 

“*Well, I can re- 
member names and 
faces better than 
he can. He is always asking people their 
names. 

“*That’s good. Do you think you have 
greater or less mental concentration on 
a problem than Johnson? 

“*T think I am not quite so good as he 
is at that.’ 

"*Well, how do you compare in con- 
centration with Van Sickles, Jameson, 
and John Howe? 

'* Oh, I am better in concentrating on 
things than any of them.’ 

“Well, there's Babcock. You say he's 
a whiz. How do you line up with him, 
say, in will power?’ 

" * Well, I think he is a little better than 
I am—a little bit more determined.’ 

“‘How do you think you compare in 
honesty and frankness with all these 
fellows? Take them one at a time, and 
compare your (Continued on page 94) 


There's No Accounting For A 
Dog's Taste In Humans! 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


ORE people know less about 
dogs than about anything 
else that interests them. Yet 
more people are interested in 
dogs than in all other animals 

put together. There is almost no child 
who has not brought home, or longed to 
bring home, a street cur. There is scarcely 
a grown-up who does not look band, 
more or less vaguely, to the day when he 
shall have a rural home with a dog in it. 

Your dog understands you itdaitely 
better than you understand him. In fact, 
beyond regarding him as a chum or guard, 
have you tried to understand him at all? 
Or have you been content to store up in 
memory some of the myriad asinine 
beliefs about him that were coined 
centuries ago by folk who knew no more 
about him than you do? 

You have discarded the medieval theory 
that the world is shaped like a phono- 
graph disk, with a jumping-off place. Yet 
you cling to the lying axiom that a dog 
foaming at the mouth has rabies. No 


longer do you believe that witches ride the 
night on broomsticks. Yet you accept 
some such equally silly statement as: 

“Trust a man whom dogs like. Dis- 
trust a man whom dogs don’t take to.” 

Now, as a matter of proven fact, the 
average dog is no better judge of moral 
character than is the average human. I 
can think of no stronger comparison than 
that to depict your dog’s inability to 
gauge human goodness or evil. 

Here is a wholly true anecdote, which 
will show how one man at least was fooled 
by having faith in the maxim: 


A RICH and eccentric employer of many 
workers—let us call him Mr. B.—be- 
lieved implicitly that dogs could tell by 
some mysterious instinct whether or not a 
human was worthy of trust. He was not 
the first, nor the hundredth, man to hold 
such belief. He made use of it in employ- 
ing men for the more important obs 
under him. 

Mr. B. had two small dogs, which he 


spoiled, and which therefore were pests to 

everyone but their owner. They were his 

constant companions by day and by night. 

If he needed a man for some post of high 

responsibility, Mr. B. sent for him and 

parties closely the dogs’ behavior toward 
im. 

If the two canines took to the man— 
which seldom they did, and never to any 
marked degree—Mr. B. decided the appli- 
cant was all right. If—as far oftener 
happened—the two purps bit at the 
applicant's ankles, or snarled crankily 
when he tried to pet them, or if they 
ignored him altogether, then there must 
be something base and untrustworthy 
about the candidate; and Mr. B. had no 
further use for him. 

Proof after proof that he was mistaken 
did not shake his solemn faith in the truth 
of his theory, even though he is said to 
have rejected no less an applicant than 
Henry M. Stanley, the great British 
explorer, because the two dogs yapped at 
him; and to have been cheated most 
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Hallowe’en and Flora MacDonald, two of Albert Payson Terhune’s magnificent collies. 
As show dogs, the Terhune collies have long been distinguished, and as the heroes of many 
stories written by their master they have won fame in unnumbered thousands of households 
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disastrously by a man 
whom the dogs had suf- 
fered to pet them. 

Mr. B. had occasion to 
send a man abroad on a 
confidential mission on 
which much depended. 
Also, success in this mis- 
sion might mean a splendid 
future for the person seek- 
ing it. After much in- 
quiry, he hit upon two 
men, either of whom 
seemed to him competent 
for the task. He resolved, 
as ever, to let the dogs do 
the final choosing for him. 


O HE sent for the first 
* 2 candidate, an able and 
honest man and capable of 
great things, as his after 
career proved. The dogs 
paid no attention to him 
until, out of politeness, he 
chirped and snapped his 
fingers at them. Then 
they growled and backed 
away. That was enough 
for Mr. B. He dismissed 
the caller; he sent next day 
for the second of the two 
possibilities. This second 
man may as well be called 
Mr. R. 

Mr. B. kept this caller 
waiting for some minutes. 
Then, unannounced, and 
with the two dogs at his 
side, he strode into the 
reception-room, where Mr. 
R. sat waiting. 

Instantly, both dogs 
galloped over to Mr. R. 
They rushed about the 
stranger, wagging their 
tails and barking and lick- 
ing his feet and jumping 
up to lick his hands. 

Never before had either 
of them showed such lov- 
ing interest in anyone, not 
even in their owner. Mr. 
B. was overjoyed at find- 
ing such a trustworthy 
man. He gave Mr. R. the 
coveted position without 
a moment's hesitation. He 
knew he had found a man 
he could rely on. The be- 
havior of the dogs proved it, past doubt. 

When Mr. R. got back to his rooms that 
afternoon, he shook from the cuffs of his 
trousers the many tiny chunks of liver 
boiled in anise-seed whose odor had filled 
the dogs with such eager friendliness 
toward him. To the day of his death, Mr. 
B. never knew how he had been fooled. 
But, after leaving Mr. B.'s employ, years 
later, Mr. R. told the tale openly. 

Let me further explode this theory: 
Last year, the newspapers told of a man 
who went to a Western prison for a series 
of particularly atrocious crimes. His 
faithful dog, the report added, followed 
him to the prison gates; and at last starved 
to death there, refusing food and shelter 
and pining away for the blackguard who 
was his god. 5 

Nine years ago, a man came to my 
house to ask my help in avoiding the con- 
sequences of a number of frauds and 


thefts, which extended over a long period, 
and which threatened to come to light and 
to land him in jail. He admitted his mis- 
deeds—one of them was the looting of an 
orphanage fund and another the system- 
atic robbing of a group of his trusting 
friends. 


EVERY one of my dogs took to him; 
even such dogs as Lad and Bruce and 
Wolf, who ignored most stranger-guests. 

“It’s queer how much all dogs like me,” 
he commented, as he patted a collie that 
had just laid its head on his knee. “Most 
of them will leave their own masters if I 
call them. Twice, dogs of mine have 
risked their lives to save me when I was 
in danger.” 

My Sunnybank dogs did not “leave 
their own master" at his summons. But 
they showed a marked liking for him. 

They showed no liking, or even toler- 
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Albert Payson Terhune, one of the best known writers in America, with Jean and her puppy, 
Lochinvar. Mr. Terhune is the author of numerous books, short stories, and motion picture plays. 
He is the son of a distinguished Presbyterian minister. 
of ‘‘Marion Harland,” was‘a widely known author. Mr. Terhune is fifty-two years old, and lives at 
“Sunnybank,” his ancestral home in Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. Among his best known books 
are “Lad: A Dog,” “Bruce,” “Buff: A Collie," “Black Cæsar’s Clan," ‘‘Lochinvat Luck," and 
“Now That I'm Fifty." For many years he was a member of the New York ‘‘Evening World"' staff 


His mother, who wrote under the name 


ance, for a clergyman who called on me 
the same week, a man I have known all 
my life and who leads an existence of tire- 
pid toil and charity among the poor and 
sick. 

He is the holiest man I have known— 

and I have known him forty-odd years. 
My dogs would have nothing to do with 
him. . 
“It’s a sorrow to me,” he said wistfully, 
“that dogs don’t like me. I’m very fond 
of them. I’ve tried, several times, to own 
a dog. But I always gave them away, 
because I couldn't win their confidence or 
their friendship.” 

There you are! I could quote cases 

alore of truly good men whom dogs dis- 
liked, and of scoundrels to whom all dogs 
took an immediate fancy. In my report- 
ing days, I have seen professional crooks 
whose children and dogs worshiped them. 
I should like to explode that foolish and 


Mr. and Mrs. Terhune in the grounds of their home, ‘‘Sunny- 
bank." Mrs. Terhune, an accomplished musician, was for 
many years on the concert stage as a pianist, and has 
composed more than a hundred songs. She is the author 
of two novels and of many books in the musical field. The 
two dogs are Gray Dawn and Sigurdson, Dawn lying down. 
Mrs. Terhune is holding Tippy, a handsome Persian cat 
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dangerous fallacy of trusting a human 
whom dogs trust—one of the innumerable 
mistaken ideas about dogs. The knowl- 
edge that it is false may save you, some 
day, from misjudging a fellow human. 


I THINK, with normal modesty, I have 
some slight claim to credence in what 
I say of dogs. I don't pretend to know 
everything there is to know about them. 
For I have studied them with concen- 
trated interest for only a mere forty-five 
vears or so. But I make no statements 
about them that I have not proved myself. 

My first conscious study of dogs dates 
back to an autumn morning when I was 
six years old. I was playing with a pointer 
pup of my father's, here on the lawn of 
Sunnybank. It occurred to me that it 
would be great fun to pick up the puppy 
by his long ears and swing him to and fro 
like a peudutunt. So I did it. : 

My father appeared from nowhere in 
particular. Without a word he picked me 
up by my own ample ears and swung me 
back and forth. I howled bloody murder. 
Presently he set me down, and without a 
word went back to the house. 

As soon as I stopped bawling I began to 
think. It dawned on me—as my father 
had intended it should—that the puppy 
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had suffered just 
as much as I; and 
in the same way. I 
did more thinking 
that day than ever 
before in my six 
years. I did more 
understanding, 
too. 

Since then, I 
think I can say 
truthfully, I have 
not had the im- 
pulse of wanton 
cruelty toward ani- 
mals of any kind, 
least of all toward 
dogs. That does 
not mean that I 
coddle or cosset or 
spoil my dogs; but 
that I try to give 
them fair play. 

Every dog here 
at Sunnybank 
must obey, on the 
jump, and every 
grown dog must 
keep the few simple 
laws set down for 
him. I find I can 
get my results 
without beating or 
kicking my dogs. 
Not once in three 
years do I have 
occasion to strike 
one of them. By 
common sense and 
patience and by 
firm gentleness any 
pup can be trained 
to be a decent ca- 
nine citizen. 

We have always 
had dogs at Sunny- 
bank. They belong 
to my first mem- 
ories; they and m 
father’s fiery sade 
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dle horses. My father was a clergy- 
man; his life was clean and lofty and 
consistent. But he was also a Man and a 
supreme sportsman. It was he who 
taught me to train and understand dogs. 

But not until I was thirteen did I have 
my own first dog, a dog that belonged 
exclusively to me. I bought him myself, 
with every penny I had ever saved or 
otherwise received. I went broke on him. 
If I could find such another dog to-day, I 
would go broke, right blithely, once more, 
for the sake of owning him. 

He was a collie. I named him Argus; 
and I set about the task of educating him. 
It was he that did the educating. He 
taught me a hundred worth-while things; 
such as squareness and temper control, 
and forgiveness and fun and unwhining 
pluck. He taught me by his own example, 
far faster than I taught him by clumsy 
precept, although he was uncannily quick 
to learn. 


RGUS was the first of my uncountable 
series of dogs. He died when I was fif- 
teen. May I be saved from another such 
heartache! As one of the men was filling 
in his grave I threw three handfuls of dust 
into it, and whispered as much as I could 
remember of the burial service. Later, I 
went to my father and confessed what I 
had done, fully expecting a thrashing or 
at least a searing reproof for my supposed 
blasphemy. He said, briefly, when my 
confession was ended: 
“There was no sin in that. I have read 
the burial service over many a man who 
didn't deserve it half as much as an honest 
dog like Argus.” 
That may have been bad theology; but 
there seems to me a vast deal of humanity 
and sense in it. 
From the days of Argus I have had 
colie dogs at my heels and swarming 
about me, except during such short time 
of each year as Í have to live in New York 
City. A lively big dog has no more place 
in a city apartment than has an eagle in a 
canary cage. I would rather be homesick 


Sunnybank Gray Dawn, the latest of a long line of famous Terhune house dogs 
that includes Lad, Bruce, Wolf, Treve, and Bobby. He belongs to Mrs. Terhune 
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Accounting for a Dog's Taste in Humans! by ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 
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Sigurdson and Explorer. 


collies now living in America. 


for my swirl of racketing and disreputably 
friendly collies, during the winter months, 
than torture one of them by taking him 
from the open country to a Riverside 
Drive flat. Nor will I sell collie pups to 
anyone living in a big city. 

k was not until ten or eleven years ago 
that I began to write of dogs. For one 
thing, I was not certain in any earlier 
years that I knew my subject well enough. 

or another, I could find no editor who 

would encourage me to write such stories. 

first dog yarns were of our grand 
sollte, Lad. 

When the old dog died, I collected a 
dozen of these stories into a book, called 
“Lad: A Dog.” I had trouble finding a 
publisher who would accept it. In a short 
time the book had run through twenty- 
seven editions. The stories themselves 
had no claim to greatness; but Lad had 
every claim to it. His personality pulled 
my book to success, awkwardly though I 
may have expressed that personality. 

That was the start. I have tried, time 
and again, to break away from the writing 
of dog stories and into other lines of work. 
But editors and publishers and readers 
alike thrust me back into it; even (in a 
lesser way) as the public condemned Joe 
Jefferson to play Rip Van Winkle to the 
exclusion of other dramas he tried to make 
them accept him in. 

I cite all this, to perhaps windy length, 
as my credentials in claiming to have some 
knowledge of dogs in general, and of 
collies in particular. 


Sigurdson is a famous champion, said to be one of the three ‘‘great”’ 


I have been asked why I choose collies, 
almost exclusively, after owning pointers 
and setters and terriers and spaniels, and 
dogs of many another bred: I choose 
them because I like them best and because 
I understand them best. That is the 
answer. It does not mean that I believe 
collies are better than any other dogs. 
They are not. I chance to prefer them. 
That is all. 

It is because of my lifelong study of dogs 
and association with them that I resent 
the scores of idiotic fallacies about them 
which the world at large accepts as gospel 
truth. One of these perennial follies takes 
the form of a question that has been asked 
me so often I can tell now when it is 
coming. It is: 

“But don't you find that collies are 
treacherous?” 

My invariable and wearied answer is: 

“Tf they were, I wouldn't own one.” 


NOTHER popular belief is that a cold 
nose is a sign of a well dog; and that a 
warm nose betokens sickness. Lad lived 
to be sixteen years old. He was the health- 
iest dog we have had. Not once was his 
nose cold or moist. On the contrary, I 
have had several dogs whose noses were 
ice-cold during their last sicknesses. 
Then there is the belief that a thorough- 
bred dog invariably has a black roof to 
his mouth. I have seen dozens of mongrels 
with jet-black mouth roofs. I have seen 
flawless thoroughbreds, without number, 
whose mouth roofs were pale pink or 


These are two of the finest dogs now owned by Mr. Terhune 


else pink mottled with a little black. 

Another explodable notion is that pup- 
pies open their eyes when they are nine 
days old. A litter of puppies, at Sunny- 
bank, have just opensd (Mir eyes—on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of their 
existence. Oftener than not, a puppy's 
eyes do not open until after the ninth day. 
A novice breeder wrote me in distress that 
he was going to drown his litter of eight 
high-quality Airedale pups, because they 
were eleven days old and had not opened 
their eyes. TA was certain they were 
congenitally blind. Two days later, all of 
them had their eyes wide open. 

And so on, through an interminable list, 
which includes the theory that a dog 
won’t drink when he is sickening with 
rabies. If a dog won't drink, it is a sign of 
just one thing—that he is not thirsty. It 
is a sign of nothing else. 

Unlike humans, a dog won't willingly 
eat when he is not hungry or drink when 
he is not athirst. 

But the worst and most persistent 
common belief about dogs is the one I have 
been harping on in this article, that which 
credits them with occult means of know- 
ing whether a human is good or bad. That 
is as absurd as the old wheeze about the 
perfect trustworthiness of a man who 
always looks you squarely in the eye. 
(Much money has been lost through that 
axiom.) 

Just think a moment. How could a dog 
possibly be a judge of moral character? 
Why, even the (Continued on page 161) 


The Experiences Of An 
Old-Time Doctor 


In emergencies, women are generally braver than men, says Dr. Thomas Wil- 
son, who has practiced medicine for more than fifty years—“But 
when the supreme test comes,” he declares, “nearly 
everyone is peaceful and brave” 


N a house on the outskirts of what 
was then a small Southern town an 
old man was dying. This was many 
years ago, when trained nurses were 
as yet unknown. So young “Tommy” 
Wilson, a clerk in the local “drug store, 
helped to care for the sick man at night. 

Even if a trained nurse had been avail- 
able, she could not have managed this 
patient! He was not delirious; but in his 
paroxysms of rage and rebellion against 
death, only a strong man could control 
him. 

The miser—for that is what he was— 
lay there, clutching his thick wallet with 
greedy fingers, raving and 
cursing because he could 
not go on hoarding up 
wealth. 

He had known but one 
god; and that god was 
money. He had been a hard 
and cruel man; had stinted 
his family; had been. mer- 
ciless to the poor; had re- 
sorted to every sharp prac- 
tice he knew of to increase 
his possessions. 

Now he had to face the 
end of all this. It had been 
his heaven, the horrible 
paradise of a distorted hu- 
man soul. He wanted none 
other; and he died in fierce 
rebellion against the inexor- 
able necessity of leaving it. 

I have told this story 
because it came to me às 
the dramatic answer to a 
question which I recently 
asked the man who once 
stood beside that old miser's deathbed. 

“Tommy” Wilson is now Dr. Thomas 
Wilson. He is eighty-two years old; and 
for more than half a century he has 

racticed medicine in and around Hudson, 
New York. For forty-two vears, he had 
been surgeon to the New York Central 
Railroad 

In so long and varied an experience it 
was inestable that he should see many 
persons die. Surely he could replv to a 
question which all of us sometimes ask 
ourselves, but without being able to 
answer it. 

“I wish you would tell me," I said to 
him, "how it will be with us when we 
come to die. Will death seem a cruel 
thing? Shall we be frightened and un- 
happy, bitter and resentful?” 

He shook his head, and in his blue-gray 
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not follow. 


By Allan Harding 


eves there was a gentleness that was like a 
benediction. 

“In all my experience,” he said with 
calm assurance, "I have seen but one 
human being who, when death actually 
came, was rebellious and afraid! I have, 
it is true, seen men die in delirium 
tremens. But their terrors had nothing to 
do with death. They were simply a part 
of the delirium, the phantasies of a dis- 
ordered mind. I have seen only one case of 
a human soul which, to the very last, was 
bitter and afraid.” 

Then he told me the story which I have 
repeated here, the story of the miser who 


An Old Physician’s Prescription 


for Health 


EALTH,” said Doctor Wilson slowly,“ 

to be gained, and preserved, by the one 
method which the present generation does 
It is the reward of the simple 
life: Fresh air, plain food, exercise, work, a 
quiet mind, a soul at peace with itself and 
with the world, moderation in all things, and 
the observance of the ordinary principles of 
hygiene. If you want vour health, for your- 
self and for your family, there is the pre- 
scription for you to follow.” 


died clutching his money, and cursing. 

“No,” he went on, "we need not fear 
the moment of death, for Nature is never 
more kind to us than then. Very, very 
often she sees to it that we do not even 
know; our minds drop asleep, as it were, 
and death is then only a physical change. 


“BE T even though our minds remain 
awake and conscious, she gives us 
peaceand contentment. Thisisnot strange, 
perhaps, when people are weary and worn 
with long illness. But I have seen it over 
and over again when conditions were 
entirely different. 

“During my connection with the rail- 
road, for example, I have seen people die 
as the result of accidents, perhaps only an 
hour or two after they had been in the 
full vigor of hfe. Yet for them, too, 


Nature performed her kindly service, and 
they were neither rebellious nor frightened. 

“This is true even of people who have 
lived careless and ungodly lives. But to 
those whose souls are 'stayed on God' the 
moment of death is not merely free from 
terror, it is often so radiant with peace and 
joy that the onlooker is mowed almost to 
envy. 

“I do not see how any physician could 
know death as I have known it without 
acknowledging the power of religion. If 
he worked only in his laboratory, absorbed 
in material things, possibly he might be 
a materialist. But if, again and again, 
he has seen death glorified 
by faith in a living God, it is 
inconceivable to me that he 
can be without that faith 
himself.” 


OR a moment Doctor 

Wilson was silent. Then 
he looked up at me, half 
smiling, yet very much in 
earnest. 

“Do you know,” he said, 
“that a physician has the 
most extraordinary of all 
human contacts? I don't 
refer to the specialists in 
this, that, or the other 
branch of medical science. 
I mean the type of physician 
which is not so common as 
it once was—the kind we 
used to call ‘the old family 
doctor.’ 

“That is what I have 
been privileged to be—the 
family physician in scores of 
households: rich and poor; good, bad, and 
indifferent. Before I gave up obstetrics, 
ten or twelve vears ago, I had brought 
twenty-five hundred babies into the world, 
without the loss of a mother or of a child 
in any case of which I had charge from the 
beginning. 

"[ have seen these babies grow up. I 
have brought their children into the world 
and even their children’s children. I have 
watched the young grow old, and I have 
seen the old become again like little 
children. 

“People have taken me into their con- 
fidence more unreservedly than they have 
taken anyone else. They have come to 
me, not only in sickness of body, but in 
sickness of heart and of soul. 

“The family physictan, if he is a man 
of understanding, judgment, and honor, 
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The Experiences of an Old-Time Doctor, by ALLAN HARDING 


receives more confidences than any 
lawyer, or even any clergyman. He sees 
human nature stripped of all pretenses 
and concealments. 

“To everyone it is an enormous relief 
to put aside sometimes the mask of pride, 
or even to lay down for a moment the 
shield of courage. At such times, my peo- 
ple have turned to me. Year by year I 
have gone on, looking more and more 
deeply into life, seeing both its ugliness 
and its beauty. It has both; I do not deny 
that. But when there is ugliness, almost 
invariably there is something beautiful 
associated with it. 

“I remember one very striking instance 
of this. A good many years ago, one of 
my patients was dying of tuberculosis. I 
have cured many cases of ‘T. B.'—myself 
among others. 

“But this woman was beyond help 
when she came under my care. She was 
not young. Her two sons had grown up 
and gone into business. I had been 
acquainted with her in her early married 
life and I knew her history; knew that 
there was in her life a tragedy not dreamed 
of by the outside world; a constant sorrow 
which she bore without giving even a sign 
of its existence. That tragedy was the 
ugliness of which I spoke just now. 

“She had still another sorrow. She her- 
self was deeply and sincerely religious; 
but one of her sons had become an atheist. 
This son lived in New York City, but made 
long business trips to other sections of the 
country. 

“When it became apparent that his 
mother had only a few days to live, we 
sent for this son; but he was away on one 
of his protracted journeys and we could 
not locate him. 

“There followed one of the most re- 
markable experiences I have ever had. 
The woman was literally dying! She was 
at the point where death was so imminent 
that it might come at any moment. 


"DEMEMBER, this was not a disease 

where there was the slightest pos- 
sibility of an unexpected turn for the better. 
No help that any physician could have 
given her would have prolonged her life 
more than a few.hours at most. Yet she 
lived three weeks in that condition. 

“She lived, because she simply would 
not die! She lived on—waiting for her son 
to come. 

“Finally we were able to reach him, and 
immediately he hurried back to her. When 
he entered the room, she was lying there 
so white and still you would have sworn 
he had come too late. But when he bent 
over her and gently touched her forehead, 
she instantly ópened her eyes and looked 
at him as only a loving mother can look 
at the child her heart has yearned over. 

“Then she spoke; and I can remember 
her words as vividly as if I had heard 
them only yesterday. 

'"** My son,’ she said, ‘I have waited for 
you, because I had a message to give you; 
a message which must come from your 
mother's own lips. I want to say to you, 
with the last words I shall ever speak, 
that you may read the writings of Hume, 
and of Ingersoll, and of men like them; 
but they will be empty of comfort when 
you are in sorrow, and powerless to help 
you when you are in need. My boy, you 
know something of the trials I have had to 
meet during the past twenty-one years. 


Dr. Thomas Wilson, of Hudson, New York, has been the physician and 
friend of hundreds of families for more than half a century. As a general 
practitioner, and as surgeon to the New York Central Railroad, he has 
ministered to the physical and mental ills of thousands of patients. In the 
accompanying article he relates some of his most remarkable experiences. 
Doctor Wilson has ushered twenty-five hundred babies into the world 


Isay to you now, that only the help of 
our Lord Jesus Christ has given me the 
strength and the courage to bear those 
trials. The time will come when you will 
need help and comfort. But you will not 
find them except in the words of the God 
whom you deny. I am here now, because 
He answered my prayers and let me stay 
until you came. 

“With that," Doctor Wilson went on, 
“she folded her hands on her breast, said, 
‘Now, Lord!—and that instant, she was 
gone. She did not draw a single breath 
after the one with which she spoke her 
last word. It was the most extraordinary 
thing I have ever witnessed. 

“That case was so remarkable that it 
seems as if the woman really was kept 
alive as an answer to prayer; but I have 
known other instances, which were simply 
examples of the power of the mind over 
the body. 

“In sickness, the will to live is a 
tremendous asset. Every physician real- 
izes that this will to live often turns the 


scale toward recovery. There are cases 
where it is not present. The patient 
doesn't care. This is sometimes the 
result of an unhappiness so great that the 
person doesn't want to go on living. Or it 
may be because, before the illness came, 
the patient was utterly worn out, all his 
vitality depleted. He is like a spring 
which has lost its power to rebound. 


x FEW years ago, I spent several 
months in Florida. On my return, 

I was consulted by a woman who was an 
old friend of mine, but whom I hadn't seen 
professionally for some time. During my 
absence she had had a hemorrhage from 
the lungs, and the examinations had 
shown tuberculosis. 

“She seemed very much depressed; but 
I told her that as the disease was in the 
early stages we had a good chance of 
successfully fighting it. 

“To my surprise she replied: ‘I don't 
care whether I get well or not.' 

"*Oh! I said, (Continued on page 170) 


Stevens Has Blasted And Bridged 
His Way Across America 


His spectacular feats in putting a railroad across the Cascade Mountains, and 
many other remarkable achievements, make John F. Stevens one of the 
greatest railroad engineers of all time — The dramatic story of how 
he discovered the Marias Pass in the Northern Rockies, 
and his work as "father" of the Panama Canal 


By Marion T. Colley 


EVERAL months ago, a man who 
has always done things without 
any accompaniment of fuss and 
feathers was haled into the lime- 
light by the very deeds that he has 

so stoutly refused to advertise. But in the 
end achievements, like sins, 


where you are?" I asked him flatly. 

“ By working all day and studying half 
the night,” he replied earnestly. nd I 
refused to let up, even when my efforts 
seemed to be getting me nowhere. I have 


never been afraid to tackle any job that 


so far as I have been able to observe, it is 
the secret of ninety per cent of all achieve- 
ment. Opportunity, of course, enters into 
the scheme of things. But the man who 
continuously strives to make himself 
more capable is making it difficult for 

opportunity wholly toignore 


are dead certain to find you iz 


=, him. 


out. Indeed, those of John 
Frank Stevens could not 
well be kept in the back- 
ground, for they have, 
literally, helped to change 
the face of the earth! 

The object of the lime- | 
light was to confer upon | 
Mr. Stevens the highest 
honor of the four National 
Engineering Societies—the | 
John Fritz Medal. This 
medal has been worn by i 
such men as Marconi, Or- 
ville Wright, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Westinghouse, l 
and Ambrose Swasey. 

The narrative of John i 
Stevens’s life is written in 
massive bridges that span 
the somber depths of can- 
vons, in tunnels that strike 
through the dark hearts of 
mountains, in canals, and 
in vast railway systems. 

Chief Justice Taft has 
named him “the father of 
the Panama Canal" in 
recognition of his brilliant 
work in connection with 
that dramatic undertaking. 
And as an appreciation of 
the service which he ren- 
dered as head of the Ameri- | 
can Railway Mission to 
Russia, during the war and 
afterward, five powerful na- 
tions showered decorations 1 
upon him. j 

Like so many other dis- 
tinguished Americans whose 
biographies have given to 
the history of this country 


THE debt which the world owes to such men as John 
F. Stevens—to the pioneers, the blazers of trails, 
the engineers, the builders, and others who conquer 
Nature for our comfort and convenience—has been 
vividly expressed by Rudyard Kipling in his poem, 

‘The Sons of Martha,” 
verses are taken: 


from. which 


The Sons of Mary seldom bother, 
For they have inherited that good part: 
Bur the Sons of Martha favor their mother 
Of the careful soul and the troubled heart. 
And because she lost her temper once, 


And because she was rude to the Lord, her Guest, i 


Her sons must wait upon Mary's sons, 
World without end, reprieve, or rest. 


It is their care in all the ages * 
To take the buffet and cushion the shock; 
It is their care that the gear engages; 
It is their care that the switches lock: 
It is their care that the wheels run truly; 
It is their care to embark and entrain, 
Tally, transport, and deliver duly 
The Sons of Mary by land and main. 


They say to mountains, “Be ve removed!" 
They sav to the lesser floods, " kun dry!" 
Under their rods are the rocks re proved— 
They are not afraid of that which is high. 
Then do the hilltops shake to the summit; 
Then is the bed of the deep laid bare, 
That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, 
Pleasantly sleeping and unaware. 


Lift ye the stone, or cleave the wood, 
To make a path more fair or flat— 
Lo! it is black already with blood 
Some Son of Martha spilled for that. 
Not as a ladder from Earth to Heaven, 
Nor as an altar to any creed, 
But simple service simply given 
To his own kind, in their common need. 


the vividness and romance 
of a tale of high adventure, 
Mr. Stevens began his life as an unknown 
country boy. 

I first met him, several weeks ago, at 
the New York offices of the Erie Railroad, 
of which he is consulting engineer. 

“Just how did you manage to get 
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came my way. And I always learned 
something from the humblest as well as 
from the greatest task. There is no such 
thing as an unimportant job. 

"Work and study," he went on, “has 
always been my unromantic slogan. And. 


the following 


“The most interesting 
task in theworld,” he added, 
| “is the one that forces you 
| to reach beyond what you 
had thought your limit.” 
John Stevens was born 
| on a small farm belonging 

to his father in West Gar- 
| diner, Maine. Of his child- 
| hood, he said: "I was 
| chock-full of energy, and 
' liked to be busy. It was in 
i those years,” he added, 
“that I laid the foundation 
! for the perfect physical 
] health which has always 
| been my good fortune. 

“I never had anything 
more than a common school 
education,” he continued, 
"and I did not distinguish 
myself in my studies. How- 
ever, I had a great admira- 
tion for one of my teachers, 
who was a charming young 
lady. And by the way,” he 
interpolated, his face light- 
ing up, "she is a remarkable 
old lady of eighty-six, now. 
I heard from her only re- 
cently, on the occasion of 
mv seventy-second birth- 
day. She had remembered 
after all these years.” 

The mention of his age 
left me incredulous. The 
tall, erect, vigorous man 
before me, whose brown 
hair is scarcely touched 
with gray, might easily have 
given his age as a score of 
years younger and had it 
pass without comment. The 
thing that strikes you most 
about him is his extraor- 
dinarily quiet and simple manner, some- 
what touched with difhdence. 

"[ was exactly like millions of other 
bovs in this country who have to make 
their way in the world unaided," he went 
on. “Thad no more (Continued on page 74) 


John F. Stevens 


MR. STEVENS, one of the biggest figures in mod. 


ern en isening is seen here standing by a statue of 


himself, erected in his honor by the Great Northern 
Railway at Marias Pass in the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Stevens discovered this pass, and built the Great 
Northern across what had seemed to be an impassable 
barrier. His work in spanning chasms, tunneling 


through mountains, and skirting the sides of precipitous 
slopes, makes him one of the greatest of all railroad 
construction men. For some time Mr. Stevens was 
chief engineer for the Great Northern, and later he 
served as chief engineer of the Panama Canal. He was 
born seventy-two years ago in Gardiner, Maine, and 
now makes his home in Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
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MISS FAIRFAX, one of the leading scenario writers 

in America, is head of the Marion Fairfax Produc- 

tions, Incorporated. During the ten years she has been 

in the motion picture field, Miss Fairfax has written over 

fifty scenarios. She was born in Richmond, Virginias 
a 


but when she was only three years old, her family 
moved North. While she was still a schoolgirl in Bos- 
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Marion Fairfax 


ton, she met Charles Frohman, who invited her to act 
under his management. From acting, she went into 
play-writing. Some of her better known plays are: 
‘The Builders," “The Honor of His House," “The 
Widow's Might," and “River’s End." In private life, 
Miss Fairfax is the wife of the actor, Tully Marshall. 
She makes her home in Hollywood, California. 


“Its The Batting Average 
That Counts!” 


If you keep on making a high average of hits when opportunities come, says 
Marion Fairfax, famous screen writer, people will be bound to admit that 
your judgment is pretty safe—The story of this remarkable 
woman, whose plays you have often seen in the movies 


ET'S pretend—as the children say— 
that you are spending an eve- 
ning at the movies. 
comers, having finished stepping 
on your toes and mussing up 

your back hair, have ceased from trou- 
bling. At last you are comfortably 
settled. . 

The preliminaries of the program are 
over and the main picture of the evening 
is about to begin. On the screen is 
flashed the title. Then comes a series of 
announcements: Adapted from the story 


by 3 Scenario by ——; Directed 
by ——; Titles by Art Decoration 
by ; Phorderaphy- by So it 


proceeds; on and on and on. 

With few exceptions, the names which 
fill those blanks mean nothing to vou. 
But when the list of actors is shown on 
the screen—ah! that’s different! These 
are real men and women, whose faces you 
know, who move you to tears or to 
laughter, who appeal to the best—or the 
worst—that is in you. 

But did it ever occur to vou that the 
actors have certain silent but. powerful 
partners in their work? 

Who, for example, creates these come- 
dies and tragedies over which you laugh 
and cry? Not the actors! Someone else 
invents the story for them and for vou; 
someone whom you must thank if it is a 
satisfying one, and condemn if it is a dull 
or degrading one. 

I can hear you saying, “Yes, of course! 
The scenario writer gives us the story. 
We know that." 

Which is all well enough—so far as it 
goes. But are you content to stop there? 
Perhaps fifty times, for instance, you have 
read on the screen, “Scenario by Marion 
Fairfax.” You have come to recognize 
that name. But what do you know of the 
personality behind it? 

Here is a woman who exerts a tremen- 
dous influence. She has written at least 
hfty scenarios outright. She has rewritten 
and “fixed up” dozens of others which 
were not publicly credited to her. Millions 
of us have watched the pictures which 
were made from these scenarios. 

It is as if, while you are painting the 
canvas of your life, an unseen person 
reached out and, without your realizing 
it, for a moment guided your hand. What 
is this unseen person like? And what is 
she trving to do? 

In the first place—and this may sur- 
prise and interest you—in private life she 
is Mrs. Tully Marshall, the wife of one 


The late - 


By Mary B. Mullett 


of the finest actors on the stage and the 
sereen, 

The other day, after a long talk at 
luncheon, she and I went up-stairs to her 
New York apartment in the St. Regis 
Hotel. On the table was a large framed 
photograph of Tully Marshall. Picking 
it up, Marion Fairfax held it out to me, 
and said with quiet emphasis, ‘ “There 
is the most important part of my life.” 

Since she has such power to influence 
you, there are things vou should want to 
know about her. And some of these 
things vou can easily read into, or, rather, 
out of, that one remark which she made 
to me. 

She strains one's credulity when she 
savs she has been married twenty years. 

“To one man!" she adds, with her 
humorous smile. 

She does not add, as many women 
would, that she was married when she was 
a mere schoolgirl, But it happens to be a 
fact that she married at an age when, at 
least, she should have been in school. 

She was not—because she had run 
away from school to go on the stage! An 
act which seems absolutely unlike her, 
and at the same time the very thing she 
would do. 

When Marion Fairfax took affairs into 
her own hands in this fashion she was 
attending a private school in Boston. 
She had been born in Richmond, Virginia; 
but her family had moved North when 
she was three years old. The name under 
which we know her is an echo from her 
birthplace, both Marion and Fairfax 


_ being famous old names in Virginia. 


ORE day the young schoolgirl was taken 
by an older woman to a dinner party, 
at which the guest of honor was Charles 
Frohman, then the most famous theatri- 
cal preducer in America. To play in a 
Frohman company was the dream of 
every stage-struck girl and boy. 

Marion Fairfax wasn't in the least 
stage-struck. She never had thought of 
being an actress. Not until that dinner 
was half over! From the soup to the 
salad course, Frohman evidently had been 
watching her. She was young, and lovely 
to look at. She had charm and personal- 
ity. As if that were not enough, she had 
also intelligence. By the time the salad 
was served, he had made up his mana- 
gerial mind. 

Turning to her, he asked abruptly, 
" How would you like to go on the stage?” 

Probably nine out of ten. girls would 


have replied, as Marion Fairfax did, “I 
should like it very much.” 

Later, before leaving, he asked her if 
she really had meant what she said. 
Perhaps five out of ten girls would have 
ERI. as she did, “Yes! I do mean it!" 
But I doubt if one out of a hundred girls 
would have gone through the sequel of 
that dinner party as Marion Fairfax did. 

A week later, when Frohman wired her 
to join the company at Providence, she 
asked her father's and her mother's con- 
sent. Whereupon, the family promptly 
erupted like a volcano! I don't blame 
them. Under similar circumstances, I 
probably should have given a good imita- 
tion of Vesuvius myself, 


HE average girl who wants to leave 

home to go on the stage is only a half- 
baked bit of humanity. If she were not 
so tragic a figure she would be ridiculous. 
There are not many Marion Fairfaxes in 
the world. 

A man who has been associated with 
her in business said to me, "I don't 
know anyone who has a better brain, or 
a stronger character, than she has.” 

Girls who have any notion of imitating 
her would do well to think that over, and 
decide whether anyone will ever say it 
about them. If in doubt, better be safe 
than sorry. 

But here was a girl who wanted 
definite thing, wanted it with an inexor- 
able craving which is as strong now as it 
was then. It was no passing whim, no 
callow desire for the glamour of the stage. 

"What I wanted then, what I always 
have wanted,” she said to me, ‘was con- 
tact with life! Here I am, in a world full 
of human beings. What meaning will 
my own life have if it does not touch their 
lives? And if my touch is to help and not 
harm them, there must be «understanding 
back of it. I want to know how people 
act—and why they act as they do. And 
] want to know this, not out of mere 
curiosity, but to keep from being, myself, 
a blunderer." 

“Then you went on the stage because 
you wanted this contact with life?" asked. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “And not because 
that was the best wav to get it, but 
because it was the only way that was 
offered me. I couldn't win my parents' 
consent, so I went without it. | had 
only two dollars, and I spent one of them 
for my railroad ticket. From force of 
habit, I absent-mindedly got into the 
parlor car. When (Continued on page 105) 
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She caught up a board and broke it 


But there was a window. 


The door would never yield. 
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Nellie Stover’s Great Moment 


A story 


By William Dudley Pelley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


HE hill road ran westward. 

The woman in the luxurious 

coupé, which had rocked and 

bumped up the crooked weed- 

grown highway, slowed her 
machine and mechanically pulled at her 
safety brake. Wide-eyed she sat a 
moment, surveying the premises higher 
on her right. 

The one redeeming feature about the 
house was its location -on this hilltop. 
It was a shabby frame structure, pumpkin- 
yellow in color. Facing the east, it pre- 
sented a shrub-choked southern end to 
the highway. Its windows had cheerful 
curtains, but no shutters. Its doors, with 
cracks in most of the panels, opened into 
a spacious, chip-cluttered yard. 

A bleak sort of house, yet somehow 
courageous! 

“This can't be the place!” the woman 
in the motor-car spoke aloud. “It 
simply can’t be! And yet, if it is— 
poor Nellie!” 

A great tawny dog of doubtful parent- 
age arose from the porch of the ell on 
the farther end of the house from the 
road. It trotted out into the yard and 
squatted down among the chickweed and 
Blant. to regard the palatial machine 
with interest. Aside from some broods of 
chicks piping before the triangular coops, 
. no other sign of life was able 

Having reached the brow of the hill, 
the motorist glanced off toward the west 
where thunderheads were mounting, 
slashed occasionally by streaks of light- 
ning. She looked at her wrist watch. It 
was twenty minutes to six o'clock of a 
June afternoon. 

* Whether it’s Nellie’s place or not, 
I'd better turn in," she muttered—a habit 
she had of thinking aloud. “I can't drive 
such a road in a storm, without chains." 

She turned to estimate the road space 

available, started her motor, and un- 
wrenched her safety brake. Slowly she 
backed toward a raspberry barrier, on 
the other side of which was a ghastly drop 
down into a meadow. Then she cramped 
her front wheels and mounted into the 
yard. : : 
With mongrel friendliness, the dog 
sprang to greet her as she stepped to the 
running-board: a woman in her middle 
forties, in a New York hat and a Boineaux 
frock from the Rue Royale. She had 
dark, calculating eyes, a mouth somewhat 
petulant, hands which were showily 
crusted with rings. 

Before she had time to announce her 
arrival by a knock at the back door, a 
step came from deep in the kitchen and a 
second woman stood in the doorway. 

“Mary Jane Emmons!” she gasped in 
stupefaction. “Where on earth have you 
come from?" 

“The summer colony at Salisburv. 
They told me vou lived somewhere over 


in this direction—on a hill. I thought I'd 
drive over and see how you were pros- 
pering.” 

“ Prospering!" The second woman came 
out on the porch. 

She was almost head and shoulders 
shorter than her caller and fifty pounds 
frailer. She wore a dark blue calico house 
dress with a checkered apron pinned to 
the front of it. White threads showed in 
hair which had once been raven black; her 


-features held a faded look; the color of 


the dress contrasted sharply with the ter- 
rible redness of her hands. 

They hesitated an awkward. instant, 
these two, then impulsively kissed each 
other. Some of the petulance went from 
the city woman's mouth as she did it. The 
wistful astonishment, not unmixed with 
elusive chagrin, on the country woman's 
features had touched a raw heart-chord. 

“It’s been eight years since we've seen 
each other, Nellie. How time does fly!" 

"Eight years. Yes. Is... this car 
yours, Mary Jane?" 

“Yeah. Matt gave it to me last vear 
to square himself for having to go abroad.” 

“Well, vou certainly have struck it 
rich, haven't you? Wait just a minute, 
Mary. We're going to have a frightful 
shower, and Teddy’s out around some- 
where. [ve got to get him in.” 

“Teddy?” 

“My boy. [He's six this coming Decem- 
ber. You knew I had him, didn't you?” 

“T knew you'd had a child; but thought 
it was a girl.” 

“No, Mary. The girl died . . . when 
she was three years old. Go on into the 
house. It doesn’t look very nice, but I 
wasn't expecting company. Pll find 
Teddy and be back directly.” 


NLY the severity of the fast-approach- 
ing storm would have sent the farm 

woman away from her visitor just then, 
with so much to be said. The city woman 
crossed to her coupé and cranked up its 
window-glass hurriedly, as a growing 
gale sent leaves and old papers Binge 
wildly eastward. Then she entered the 
kitchen. : 

le was a barnlike room painted a 
violent blue. Great, wide bare boards 
composed its flooring. It held a rakish 
range, a center table with checkered red 
cloth, a sink with a copper pump. The 
caller went on, and entered a sitting-room. 
Instinctively, she took it upon herself 
to drop window sashes behind billowing 
sash curtains, where the rain would soon 
beat in. She was standing before the 
cottage organ inspecting the photograph 
of a youngish, handsome-looking man 
when the mother returned with a small 
boy in tow. 

He was a sturdy little fellow; he had 
stiff, wiry hair, candid gray eyes. 

“This is Aim, Mary. Oh, these small 


boys! I found him out back, in a tree 
high enough to break his neck. Mercy! 
Wait till fron up-stairs and shut all the 
windows.” The thunder was now menac- 
ing. It quivered the house. 

“So you’re Teddy Stover?” asked the 
rich woman whimsically. 

“Yeah. Who-you?" 

"|m Mrs. Emmons. I knew your 
mama a long time ago—when we were 
girls together.” 

“Oh, I know! 
lady!” 

m : ; ; 

I was nurse in a hospital once, ves. 
Just like your mama before she married 
vour papa. Has she told you about me? 

suppose vou think a lot of your mama?" 

The boy seemed to have a mechanical 
answer for such inquiries, evidently a 
line from a tiny verse. He said, swinging 
one foot bashfully in an arc as he did so, 

"... Love her more... than tongue 
can tell!” 

The city woman's eves misted sud- 
denly. She was glad the mother returned 
at once. 

“Nellie,” 
dicating the 
George?” 

“Yes.” The response came faintly. 

IER good-looking, wasn't he? You 


You're the ’ospital 


demanded the caller, in- 
portrait, "is this... 


know I only saw him once—and then he 
was all bandaged up. He wasn’t in my 
ward.” 

“Yes, Mary. And as good a man as he 
was handsome.” 

"Do you—miss him much?" Then 
she added quickly, “Forgive me! Of 
course you needn’t answer. Some things 
ought to be—understood. You don’t live 
here alone on this hilltop?” 

"No. George's uncle stays with me. 
He helps keep up the place. But between 
two in the i en and ten at night, he 
takes one of the shifts in the power-house 
down on the river at the foot of this hill 
on the west, just beyond the railroad cut. 
You could see it if it wasn’t for the trees. 
It's only a couple of miles." 

“I came over from the east. And such 
an abandoned stretch of country I haven't 
driven through in months. Why, it must 
be miles to a village." : 

"We always row over the river to do 
our trading. Hammond Mills is over 
there. It’s the biggest town anywhere 
about here.” 


*Y YAMMOND MILLS! Why, that’s 
where Doctor Bishop’s got his sum- 
mer home, isn't it?" 

“Yes. I see him real often. That is, 
in summer. It’s my one link with. . . 
old times.” 

“Bishop’s certainly come along since 
the days when he chucked us under our 
chins. I saw June Davis over at Jersey 
City this spring. You remember June— 
the girl who never could wear her white 
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cap straight. She said Bishop got a cool 
ten thousand for his operation on a young 
millionaire. They brought the fellow from 
Detroit by airplane. But, tell me, Nell, 
why on earth do you stick it out here?” 

“You’d hardly understand, Mary Jane. 
It's... the one home I knew . . . with 
George. It'd be bitter hard to wrench 
myself away.’ 

* But off up here on this farm! It must 
be all you can do to keep body and soul 
together.” 

“Ie is, Mary. But Teddy seems so 
happy here—playing around in the sweet 
open country. He's all I've got to live 
for now; at least, it seems that way. 
Maybe in the winter I'll feel different. 
Somehow . . . I haven't. thought that 
far." 

“Goodness gracious, what a storm! Nell, 
I'm frightened!” 

It had suddenly grown so black that 
the two women sat in shadow. Trees and 
brush outside had bent double in the gale. 
Raindrops like marbles had pelted them. 
Now the downpour was swashing at the 
windows, deluging yard and car. The 
lightning-whips prickled the hair roots; 
ornaments trembled on the nearby 
mantel. 

The little boy had backed against his 
mother's shoulder during the blackest 
moments, twisting in the shelter of her 
arms, eyes wide in the half light, occasion- 
ally rubbing one grimy foot against the 

calf of his other leg as he tried to assimi- 

late the talk of his elders. At length he 
ran to a window and climbed on his 
knees in a chair. 

“Maw, it’s stopped rainin' now, and 
the barnvard's all a pond. Kin I go out 
and zeade?" 

Eventually, he got permission. The 
sky was still overcast; off toward the 
southeast the lightning still whipped and 
the thunder still growled. The sun might 
not break through again that afternoon. 
Buta pond i in the barnyard was not to be 
denied.* The screen door clapped sharply. 
A dog barked in glee. The boy was gone, 
and the women talked on. 


IFE is funny,” Nellie Stover said 
finally, w hile, her visitor ate a lunch 

she had provided. ** Just a short time ago T 
had such plans; I expected to do so much 
—and now there’s just Ted. So you find 
me here, trying to figure out what I shall 
eventually do hnéwl can be both mother 
and father to him as he grows. Oh, don't 
think I don't have bitter moments! 
Sometimes I feel as though God had 
broken faith with me—forgotten me.” 

“Wait a minute, Nell. What ails my 
car? It’s moving!" 

Nellie Stover whirled. She sprang to 
the window. Then her figure whipped 
rigid. 

B s rolling backward! Teddy’s on it! 
My God! Oh, my God!” 

A chair went over backward as the 
screen. shot open—the mother was out 
on the porch—into the yard. 

Gathering momentum as it backed 
down the grade, the coupé was making 
for the highway and ditch. And, des- 
perately clutching at a swinging door, a 
tice faced little tad who had sprung 
the safety-clutch was plaintively ‘calling, 
“Mama! Mama!” 

But that mother could not reach him. 
The distance was too great. Even as she 
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ran, she saw the car leave the yard, give a 
crashing bound to the roadway, skid 
across it, go down out of sight behind the 
raspberries. . . . 

“Nellie! Nellie!” the friend wailed, 
following. 

Every ounce of blood in the mother’s 
body was crimson ice. Into those cruel 
barbed vines she tore, and slid down the 
incline in a shower of stones. 

“Nellie, is he hurt?" 

But on the other side of the bank, the 
only response was, “My God! Oh, my 
God!" No such cry from a mother's 
throat could ever be profanity. 

Mary Emmons tried to pick her way 
through the briars, but they clawed her 
savagely. “Nellie, tell me—is he hurt?" 

No response. 


INALLY, the mother staggered back 

up the embankment. She backed 
through the thorn patch to protect with 
her body the little burden she carried. 

The boy lay limp in her arms, childish 
face upturned, eves closed as if in sleep, 
a berry stain down one corner of his 
mouth. As for the mother—she had gone 
stone-white. 

“Has it killed him, Nellie?” 

“Weve got to find out. Teddy-boy! 
Oh, Teddy!" 

Somehow they reached the porch. On 
the sitting-room couch the small limp 
body was finally straightened out. 

“Keep your nerve, Nellie. Even if it 
ts your boy, don’t forget your training— 
a nurse first—always!” . 

“PIL keep my nerve. Draw some water 
from the pump." 

Mary Emmons never knew how she 
ed that water, or where she got the 
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towel. Yet she returned with both. 
“How about his heart? Is that still 
beating?" 
cay Yes!" 


"Pull the couch out, Nellie. Let me 
see, too.” 

"Your car’s on its side, but it threw him 
clear. I found him on the stone pile." 

" He must have hit on his head!" Marv 
Emmons examined the wound with still 
skillful fingers. 

“Iresa fracture, Nellie, a nasty fracture. 
How quick can you bring a doctor? Have 
you got a phone?” 

“There’s no 'phone line over this 
hilltop.” 

"A house without a 
heavens!" 

“Oh, oh, oh! 

“Never mind that now, 
car's eliminated. Have vou got a horse?’ 

“Uncle Joe takes the mare to his work.” 

* Where's the nearest doctor?" 

“Doctor Bishop, of course—over the 
river.” 

“How far’s that?” 

“AI of two miles.” 

“Pall yourself together, Nell. You've 
got to go for him. I can’t. I don't know 
the way. And, besides, I'm too stout.” 
She swallowed hard. “I couldn't run a 
hundred yards." 

“How bad a fracture is it, Mary? You 
had more operating work than I.” 

"So bad you haven't an instant to 
lose. You've got to leave him here with 
me and run for it—run as vou never ran in 
your life!” 

The mother choked back a terrible sob. 

“I can't leave him!" 


*phone? Great 
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"You've got to leave him. He's cracked 
his little head. It’s a case for a surgeon — 
in a hurry!" 

The mother stumbled backward, rais- 
ing one arm across her forehead and eyes. 
“Tf I go—will you keep him alive?” 

“Do you think I'll let him die—if I 


can help it?" 


"THE mother moved about the room, 
bumping into things. Yet dimly she 
realized that the cool impersonality of her 
sister nurse was a greater asset in this 
awful dilemma than her racked maternity. 
“I know—a short cut to the river and the 
boat—across the fields—the railroad 
pass." 

“All right. Take it! And pray God— 
Bishop's there!" 

Nellie Stover didn't know, merci- 
fully, what her visitor knew: that the 
celebrated surgeon was to leave sometime 
that week for a vacation in England. She 
tore off her apron and reached for a hat. 

“Teddy!” she groaned, throwing her- 
self down beside the sofa before beginning 
the race that she must win. “ Mother'll 
be right back, Teddy. She’s going to 
fetch the doctor-man. Promise Mother 
you'll be here . . . when she gets back!" 

“Nellie! Don't you know the value of 
time in such an emergency?" The city 
woman pulled the mother almost bodily to 
her feet. She led her to the door. 

Outside all the world still dripped. The 
sunset was misty gray. 

“Take care of him, Mary. As if he 
was your own!" 

“I will," the other said huskily— 
through lips that were bloodless. 

She saw Nell Stover stumble forward 
and reach the woodshed corner. She 
looked back once, her face china-white. 

Then she was gone. 

Down through the western orchard she 
thrashed clumsily, her skirts soggv, 
sloppy, clogging rags about her legs before 
a hundred yards were behind her. 

She lost the mannish hat she had 
donned, in climbing the first stone wall. 
Some of the stones rolled down. Berrv 
canes slashed her. She crossed a narrow 
marshy lane and tore through low birches. 
Over another wall she went, and into a 
mowing field. 

Then at once came another wall. 
Walls, walls, walls! How many of them 
were there? A strand of rusted barb 
wire ripped her leg. No matter. 

Shoes now squashed water at every 
step. Berry plots detoured her. Pasture 
hummocks turned her ankles, and she 
knew she must go more carefully: a 
sprained or broken ankle might mean 
Teddy’s life. 

Over and over in her flagellated brain 
was whispering the rhythm of that little 
childish line: 

"s... Love you 
can tell!" 

All her life was lying limp, back on that 
hill-top sofa. Her mother-strength was 
running a race with Death. Animal 
instincts—to save her young with physi- 

cal effort—were being unleashed within 
her—awfully. 

“o... Love you more than tongue can 
tell!" 

"Yes, yes, I know it, Teddy,” she 
wailed in the half dark, as though a 
lisping voice had reached her, flying. 
She scarcely realized. she was tearing 


more than tongue 
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madly through bushes that came to her 
thighs, till she tripped and went down 
among them. Sharp points tore into face 
and shoulders. Yet she got up and went 
on. All her mettle was concentrated in 
that blind Golgotha—the stark, cruel 
business of going on! 

**. . . Love you more 
- . . than tongue... 
can tell!" 

Beech and maple forest 
terminated the pasture. 
She floundered through 
a bog—and reached it. 
She knew that here she 
could get into a log road. 
The log road ran out 
near the top of the Pass. 
The Pass was a collo- 
quialism for a hundred- 
foot cut through a 
woodland hill, with the 
railroad at its bottom. 
She would have to slide 
down one side and climb 
the other. But it clipped 
half a mile off the route 
by the highroad. 

Her hair had long since 
come down. She was 
limping painfully, for a 
rock in the bog had cut 
through one shoe. Like 
some weird, weeping 
phantom of that rainy 
dusk, she kept to the 
curves of that elusive 
road, putting out her 
hands blindly to keep 
brush from whipping 
her, sliding on moss 
that made slippery 
hidden rocks, jerking 
free when the wild- 
thorn restrained her. 

There are depths of 
endurance in the hu- 
man spirit that none 
may know until the 
time of testing. There 
are depths of endur- 
ance in the mother- 
heart which no test, 
no matter how awful, 
may ever determine. 


HE railroad cut 

came in sight at 
last. Nell Stover had 
covered just one half 
of her journey. 

The drop to the 
tracks throttled the 
heart—when viewed 
from above. Ex- 
hausted though she 
was, eyes protruding 
like those of a hunted 
doe, she paused to 
select her route of 
descent. 

She had come out 
where the curve of the 
Pass was sharpest. Five 
times each twenty-four 
hours ‘‘crack” trains be- 
tween Montreal and Bos- 
ton came roaring down 
through that defile, took 
the cut on a tilted angle, 
went singing off down the 
river. Once there had been 


an awful wreck in the bend of that cut. 
That subconscious sense of time carried 
by all of us told Nell Stover that the 
eight-o’clock Flyer would go hurtling 
through shortly—twenty minutes—half 
an hour—something like it. Despite the 
length of the long June 

days, dusk was settling so 

thickly into the cut that 

she had difficulty in follow- 


The door was shut tight, that 
Nell might not hear what was 
happening in the sitting-room 
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ing with her eye a pathway to the bottom. 

Off on her left, however, a fallen tree 
trunk pointed downward quite a distance, 
obliquely. How long it had hung so she 
had no means of telling. But it had come 
to rest against a two-ton boulder, a great 
smooth rock as big as a limousine. By 
clutching the withered, damp boughs of 
this tree, she might more easily keep her 
footing. 

Over to it she sped, and slid over the 
edge. 

The limbs near the base were sturdy 
and long. But where the trunk tapered 
they were sparse and elastic. Yet from 
point to point she let herself down, hold- 
ing them tightly. Stones rattled loose. 

The gravel was mealy. 


SUDDENLY her heart 
jammed her throat— 
a great nausea flooded her. 
The tree itself, not its 
limbs, was moving! 

She did not know that 
the hour's storm had 
washed away much of the 
protecting embankment, 
that the tree had toppled 
but a short time before she 
got there. The tree was 
moving. The whole bank 
was moving! 

With a wail of despair 
she clutched for a shrub. 

It held. 

Down away from her 
swept the tree. And some- 
thing massive and 
terrible followed 
after. Her weight 
at the end, slight 
though it was, had 
supplied exactly the 
leverage needed to 
pry loose the great 
boulder. 

With a roar that 
clacked and echoed 
for a quarter-mo- 
ment, a great wash 
of mud and rocks 
and roots went thun- 
dering down the in- 
cline. The boulder 
was the worst. There 
was something hor- 
ribly fascinating 
about the way it 
bounded twice and 
(Cont'd on page 121) 
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, and his twin daughters, Jean and Marjorie. Jean is the one 


with the velvet jacket, and a lot of buttons down the front of it. At least, Mr. Butler thinks that one is Jean 


How It Feels To Be The 
Father Of 'T wins 


By Ellis Parker Butler. 


S a matter. of fact, after one gets 
used to it, being the father of 
twins is no more exciting than 
being in a railway collision, or 
falling down an elevator shaft. 

The first few minutes, just after the 
doctor has said, “Well, old man, congratu- 
lations—two fine girls this time!" may 
be a little worse; but if a man just takes 
hold of a door frame, or some other thing 
that is permanent and steady, and holds 
fast until the first spasms are over and he 
gets his wind again, he’s as likely as not 
to recover fully and to show no permanent 
damage. 

My twins were born on Christmas Eve 
while I was decorating a Christmas tree 
for their sister. At least, she wasn’t their 
sister then, because there weren’t any 
twins yet, but she would be as soon as 
there were any twins for her to be a sister 
to. What I remember best is what an 
awful interruption to the decorating the 
twins were. When a man is expecting to 
have more family any minute, he is likely 
to be more or less nervous. And a nervous 
man is no man to be hanging big silver 
soapbubble affairs on the upper branches 
of a Christmas tree. He hangs too many 
on branches that are not there. 

I'll admit that that Christmas tree was 
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the most inartistic one I ever decorated. 
But how can a man do a good job of 
Christmas tree decorating when every 
time he starts to hang up a golden globe, 
or a tinsel star, some nurse, or doctor, or 
somebody, sticks a head in at the door 
and says, “Well, you're a father again," 
or “One more now,” or, “Cheer up; only 
two so far." A man can't concentrate on 
his job when someone is coming in every 
few minutes to announce another twin. 

While I cannot say that I was not sur- 
prised when my twins were born, I can 
see now that I should have expected some- 
thing of the sort. Naturally, the whole 
world was looking to me to place America 
on a par with England, one of her writers 
who is fully as well known as I am having 
been the father of twins. I mean Shake- 
speare. We now have Shakespeare in 
England, and Butler in America. I may 
not yet be as well known as Shakespeare 
is, but I have as many twins as he had. 
When any Englishman begins bragging 
around and saying, “Ah, yes, old top, but 
you have no Shakespeare, don't you 
know!" we Americans can look him 
straight in the eye and say gently, “ But 
we have a Butler—he had twins, too." 
And then watch him shrivel! 

The general opinion seems to be that 


twins must be a terrible nuisance to have 
on hand in an otherwise well-regulated 
home, particularly while they are very 
young. People spoke to us of the twins 
as if we had acquired a couple of full- 
grown alligators or a pair of African 
elephants. They seemed to take it for 
granted that we would be completely in- 
capacitated for the ordinary human ac- 
tivities for ten or twenty years at least. 


I BLAME Shakespeare for this widely 
spread notion. One of the cyclopedias 
says of Shakespeare, "Susanna was born 
May 26th, 1583, and on Feb. 2d, 1585, 
twins—Hamnet and Judith. About 1587 
Shakespeare went to London." This 
sounds as if he went to London because 
he could not stand the twins; but I don't 
believe it. It only means that the twins 
were old enough to wear shoes and Shake- 
speare had to earn more money. 

If it had not been for the twins, Shake- 
speare might have loafed around Stratford 
all the rest of his life, and never have 
amounted to anything much. What he 
probably said was, “Anne, I’ve fixed it 
up with John Blount to give us credit 
for two pairs of shoes for the twins; but I 
can see right now that I’ve got to go up 
to London and be the world's greatest 
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dramatist. l've got to earn a pot of 
money, or we'll all have to go barefoot." 

If that is so, we owe a great deal to 
Shakespeare's twins. For one, I certainly 
don't believe he ever spoke of them as 
“those alligators.” There is, of course, 
one place in his Sonnet XXVIII, where he 
may be referring to the twins: 

How can I, then, return in happy plight. 

That am debarr'd the benefit of rest? 

When day's oppression is not eas'd by 

night... 

This sounds as if Hamnet and Judith 
cried all night. Now, there is nothing 
that knocks out a high-class literary man 
like having to walk up and down the floor 
all night long with a howling twin on 
each arm. I can't think of a worse prep- 
aration for a day in which a man means 
to dash off some merry little play like 
** Romeo and Juliet,” or *' Love's Labour 's 
Lost." I know I never spoke of my twins 
as "those alligators," and I seem to have 
a much harder time writing my pieces 
than Shakespeare had. 


"THE most annoying thing about having 
twins—indeed, the on/y annoying thing 
—is that everyone seems to consider the 
twins some sort of joke on Papa. There 
are 306 twin jokes, all as ancient as the 
pyramids, and I had to hear each of 
them two hundred and six 
times, and pretend to be con- 
fused and amused. As a matter 
of fact, after the first half-hour 
or so, having twins seemed as 
natural as having the grocer's 
bill come every week. 

One of the forms the twin 
joke took was in the way of sug- 
gested names. The most popular 
combination was "Kate" and 
“ Duplicate.” This was sug- 
gested by everyone in Flushing 
and New York City, and by a 
few outsiders who wrote and 
telegraphed. I heard that witty 
suggestion so often that when 
anyone said, “Have you named 
them yet?" I screwed up my 
face into a painful grin, and 
cried “Ha! Ha!” before the dear 
friend had time to say, “Why 
don’t you call them Kate and 
Duplicate?” I knew what was 
coming. 

As soon as the twins were 
born, one of my friends began 
sending us “twin” books. He 
started, as I remember it, with a set of 
books called “The Bobbsey Twins.” 
There were ten or a dozen of these: “The 
Bobbsey Twins at School," “ The Bobbsey 
Twins in Camp,” and so on. Then came 
a long series: “The Japanese Twins,” 
“The Irish Twins,” and so forth. There 
were six in our family, counting my 
father, and at every Christmas and on 
every birthday for years, each of us 
received from one to six “twin” books. I 
have hundreds of them now. It is amazing 
how many books have twins in them; for 
years it seemed as if every book that came 
out was about twins. And this friend 
found them all. 

Teasing me about the twins became one 
of the great national sports. I was a 
member of a lunch club in New York, 
composed of authors and editors, which 
met at a restaurant each Tuesday. One 
day I was notified to be sure to be at the 


(Photo at right) A 
sad moment in the 
early life of the 
Butler twins. The 
one shaking her 
left foot is either 
Jean or Marjorie; 
and the other one 
is either Marjorie 


or Jean. (Below) 
On the outside 
looking in. The 


Butler twins got 
all turned 'round 
when this picture 
was being made. 
The one with the 
black shoes, white 
socks, white dress 
and cute little hat 
is Jean; while the 
one with the cute 
little hat, white 
dress, white socks 
and black shoes 
is Marjorie 


next luncheon, as we were to have a guest, 
a distinguished. Russian. author. had 
never heard of the fellow—he had a 


queer name, like Burgus D. Smoontch, or 
something of the sort—but all Russian 
authors are distinguished, and hungry. 
When I reached the restaurant, there was 
no Russian. The luncheon was in honor 
of my being the father of twins. There 
was a large poster: “Twins is Twins, the 
latest production of Ellis Parker Butler, 
America's Most Prolific Author," and so 
on. You can see for yourself that it was 
all very witty. 
Then each member of the club had two 
gifts for my twins—duplicates. These 
resents ranged all the way from nursing 
ottles to toy wagons. And dolls—Kate 
and Duplicate, of course. Someone made 
a speech, but I forget who it was or what 
he said. I only remember that I grinned 
painfully for about an hour, trying to give 


one and all the impression that I recog- 
nized that twins are a joke, and that the 
joke was on me. Then I went across to 
the old Thirty-fourth Street ferry with my 
arms full of nursing bottles, and toy dogs, 
and Kate and Duplicate dolls, and tov 
wagons hanging down my back, and 
teething rings in my vest pockets. 


(ROM that day onward, for over four- 
teen years, I have continued to be con- 
sidered something rather unusually amus- 
ing in the way of fathers. Men to whom 
I would otherwise be nothing whatever 
hunt me out in the crowds and tell me, 
with eager ess, “I know a man in 
Decatur who has twins too.” It is easy 
to see that in the speaker’s eyes both the 
man in Decatur and I are heroic figures— 
funny-heroic—like the giant in the side 
show or the two-headed ox. Women I 
have never met before say, the moment 
we are introduced, ‘‘You have twins, 
haven't vou, Mr. Butler? My grandfather 
had twins, too." I don't know whether 
they say this in envy or as consolation. 
I can say, in the first place, that, like 
most men, I am proud of everything I am 
father of—either singles or doubles. After 
the first surprise is over, and the papa 
discovers that the coming of twins does 
not cause Reason to totter on her throne, 
the parent quickly realizes that a pair of 
twins is composed of two individuals, 
exactly as any other pair of children 
would be. 

At the end of three or four years, let 
us say, it is no longer important to Papa 
that the twins are twins. The important 
thing is whether they are good children 
or bad children, stupid children or bright 
children, well children or sick children. 

In nearly every case of twins of which 
I have any (Continued om page 66) 


Jungle Creatures “Sit” For Her 
In Their Own Back Yards 


It's Isabel Cooper's life work to paint crocodiles, lizards, snakes, bats, and other 
denizens of the tropical forests — Stories of her many queer experiences, 
which include a visit from a gentleman sea lion and a 
bumpy ride on the back of a boa constrictor 


By John Monk Saunders 
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HE midday sun blazed down 

upon a grove of tall bamboos 

standing on the bank of a tropical 

river. The tepid water, stained 

to a light tea color by the leaves 
of decaying vegetation, slipped easily b 
on its way to the east coast of South 
America. 

Back of the grove, the edge of the dark 
rain forest hung like a heavy green cur- 
tain. Behind the curtain, striped and 
banded creatures ran, and climbed, and 
crept, and coiled. Shrill and silent, 
benign and venomous, swift as light 
and slow as death, the denizens of 
the jungle moved through their 
heated, festooned world. Vivid birds 
and dusky moths sailed about. In- 
sects drifted in clouds. 

Within the grove stood a long, 
low structure built of mahogany, 
the laboratory of scientists. At one 
end of the building, thrown open to 
the light, sat a young woman, 
sketching. She was dressed in a 
sheer white blouse, khaki riding 
breeches, and sneakers. Her draft- 
ing board, presenting a shining 
square of cardboard, was lying on 
her knees, tilted up against the edge 
of the table. Among the bottles of 
colored inks, calipers, dividers, and 
other artists’ materials that littered 
the table were several glass cages, a 
sponge, and a can of ether. 

In her right hand she held a 
camel’s-hair paintbrush. The fin- 
gers of her left hand were gripped 
about the neck of a large snake. It 
was a beautiful snake; on its skin 
there was an iridescent sheen which 
flickered from burnt orange to green 
—all of the colors of the rainbow. 
In fact, the name of the snake was 
the rainbow boa constrictor. From 
time to time, the girl placed a 
magnifying glass to the head and 
eyes al the serpent as she trans- 
ferred the minute details of coloring 
to the white cardboard. 

Isabel Cooper, staff artist of the 
Tropical Research Station of the New 
York Zoological Society, was at work. 
Isabel Cooper is the only one of her kind 
in the world. Her profession is peculiarly 
her own, because she created it: that of 
painting the natural colors and expressions 
of the lesser creatures of the jungle—the 
snakes, and lizards, and frogs, all of 
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whose brilliant hues perish when they die. 

The millions of rainbow prisms in the 
skin of the boa coiled about her arm 
would fade out, when life left, like a dying 
sunset. Its eye would become a cloudy 
moonstone. he instant death came, a 


mildew would creep over the glistening 
black pupil and veil the bright iris with a 
pale gauze. The skin would wrinkle into 
ridges. Stuffed and preserved in a museum 
vault, the rainbow boa was but a dusty 
envelope. 


Fastened with a paintbrush 
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Isabel Cooper with *''Sinbad," a black spider mon- 
key of extraordinary intelligence 
which she adopted in the jungles of South America. 
Miss Cooper once brought back a red howler mon- 
key to her New York apartment, but when it 
howled one night the neighbors thought a giant 
foghorn had broken loose, and the monkey was 


removed, perforce, to the Bronx Zoo 


onto the cardboard in front of Isabel 
Cooper, it glowed in all its gay splendor. 

So it was with the other creatures. The 
skin of a frog became grizzled in alcohol. 
The stiff little costumes of the insects 
collapsed and shriveled. When the bright, 
nervous spirit passed from the. blazing 
green wood lizard in the glass box on her 
x 
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table, his coat would become ashen in a 
single ebbing of color. 

But to paint these creatures from life! 
Certainly, none of them is gracious about 
posing. The artist must hold her model in 
one hand and sketch with the other. That 
deadly coral snake in the farthest glass 
box, for instance, will have to be made 
very drowsy with the ether sponge before 
Miss Cooper arranges him for a sitting. 

What sort of a person is it who can 
pursue such a calling; who can handle the 
venomous creatures of the jungle; 
Who can tramp about the swamps 
and rivers of British Guiana in 
search of rare specimens; who can 
face death by fever, and sting, and 
serpent bite? Is it a native of the 
tropics, trained to the climate, 
schooled in the ways of deadly 
creatures, jungle wise? ! 

Isabel Cooper is none of these. 
Carefully reared in an old New 
York family, she attended an ex- 
clusive girls’ school before she en- 
tered Bryn Mawr. A slim, eager, 
American college girl with a roman- 
tic nature, she aimed her talent for 
drawing in the most interesting 
direction she knew. It took her to 
strange work and to strange ad- 
ventures in far-away lands. 

Isabel Cooper has what she calls 
the perfect job. She is desperately 
keen about it. “You must be en- 
thusiastic," she says; “it’s the en- 
thusiasts who do things.” 

How she found the perfect job is a 
moot point. She protests that it 
came about through a series of 
happy turns of the wheel of fortune. 
That may be; but Miss Cooper is a 
purposeful young lady, and it looks 
a though she spun the wheel her- 
self. 


JFROM Bryn Mawr she emerged 
with a sound pair of lungs and a 
strong set of limbs, because she 
played hockey and basketball and 
water polo; in fact, she played in 
almost every branch of sport o school 
sponsored. She confesses that she wasn't 
the leading scholar of the academy, but 
there was nothing low about her athletic 
standing. Too, she was eternally sketch- 
ing. Her desire to draw was transcendent 
even then. 
From Bryn Mawr she went to Columbia 


Jungles Creatures 


University, where 
she took ever 
art course offere 
There are few lines 
of art work that 
haven't tempted the 
talented fingers of 
Isabel Cooper. Her 
teachers took an 
interest in her, be- 
cause she was ab- 
sorbed in whatever 
she essayed, and she 
displayed definite 
ability. She drew 
in the life class. She 
designed rugs and 
tapestries. She mod- 
eled in clay. She 
studied pottery, and 
learned to make 
earthenware. She 
worked metals, she 
mounted stones in 
silver and she ham- 
mered brass. She 
studied the history 
of furniture and the 
art of interior d eco- 
ration. She created costumes for the 
stage. In short, she built up a background 
of art knowledge from which she could 
launch forth in any direction. She wanted 
foreign lands and exciting surroundings, 
and she got them! 


FTER three years at Columbia, Miss 

Cooper struck out for herself in New 
York City. She worked in an interior deco- 
rator's hap and shared an apartment in 
Washington Square with a girl who was 
doing social work down in the congested 
East Side. Sometimes Miss Cooper took 
her friend’s place for a day. 

But the business of interior decorating 
failed to captivate Miss Cooper. It was 
too commercial. If the truth must be told, 
she began to hate it. Before long, she had 
definitely given it up. 

Next, she tried her hand at designing 
hangings for the theatre and patterning 
stage costumes. As long as she was doing 
distinct and original work, she was happy. 
But when one costume caught the mana- 
ger’s eye and he demanded fifty more like 
it, Miss Cooper found it very dull indeed. 
Commercialism continued to poke its 


“Sit” for Her in Their Own Back Yards, by JoHN 


Isabel Cooper (in front), the scientific artist of the Tropical Research Station of the 
New York Zoölogical Society, and Ruth Rose, the historian of the expedition, in their 
tent at Kartabo Point on the Mazaruni River, in British Guiana. These two women 
pursue probably the most unusual and exciting careers ever chosen by American girls 


homely snout into her art work, and she 
dreamed of a job where money didn't 
count so much. Between times, she at- 
tended classes at the Art Students' League. 

She was engaged in recreating Oriental 
patterns for the more popular purposes of 
an American rug factory when she met 
William Beebe, the man who was to make 
her strange career possible for her. 

William Beebe was reputed to know 
more about the jungle than any other man 
living. He had traveled the out-of-the- 
way places of the earth; he was a scientist 
of the first order, the author of books, and 
he was director of 
the Department. of 
Tropical Research of 
the New York Zoo- 
logical Society. He 
was an enthusiast, 
and he cared nothing 
about money. Ob- 
viously, Professor 
Beebe and Miss 
Cooper were not at 
opposite poles of 
understanding. 

He was puzzled 
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over a method of 
recording the rare 
creatures of the jun- 
gle in their. living 
colors. Miss Cooper 
was an artist; she 
was young, strong, 
unafraid, and eager 
to try her hand at 
it. One word led to 
another, and she was 
invited to accom- 
pany the next scien- 
tific expedition of 
the New York Zoo- 
logical Society to 
South America. She 
was ordered along 
on six succeeding 
trips, and was the 
artist on the Harri- 
son Williams Expe- 
dition to Galapagos, 
the "world's end." 
The book about 
Galápagos, written 
by William Beebe, 
who directed the ex- 
pedition, is illus- 
trated with color plates of the queer 
creatures drawn on that strange island by 
Miss Cooper. 

During the latest of these expeditions— 
this one was especially devoted to the 
study of deep-sea life—Miss Cooper 
painted over four hundred specimens of 
fish. These will figure in a forthcoming 


book by Mr. Beebe. 


HAD to work out for myself the de- 
tails of my profession," said Miss 


Cooper, seated in her studio on Central 
Park West. 


Her (€ 


continued on page 112) 


Above) Miss Cooper in her South 
American studio painting one of the 
more harmless creatures of the jungle, 
the mail-clad armadillo. At first, she 
painted in water colors but found that 
she could do more accurate work with 
Japanese paper colors and India ink. 
"I thoroughly enjoy myself painting 
anything from a scarlet-headed turtle 
toa vampire bat," she says. Some of 
her ‘‘sitters,’’ such as the deadly vipers, 
have to be an:esthetized before they 
will pose patiently. (Left) The labora- 
tory of the Tropical Research Station 
at Kartabo Point, British Guiana. 
Left to right are Isabel Cooper, staff 
artist; Ruth Rose, historian; William 
Beebe, the director of the expedi- 
tion; and John Tee-Van, photographer 


“You sweet, innocent little kid," he said. ''Do you know what you have done to 
me to-night? You have shown me that I haven't gone clear to the devil, anyway" 


*He's armed without 
that's innocent within” 


The Show-Boat 


A story 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC ANDERSON 


REAKFAST, like everything else 
in the rectory household at 
Potterstown, had a distinctly 
ritualistic flavor. Just as the 
tall clock in the hallway had 

solemnly intoned one for seven-thirty, 
Aunt Sarah moved to the tapering silver 
gongs in the dining-room and tapped 
them deliberately. The sound Hes 
emitted was not a secular tinkle. 
a clear, chaste peal. 

Immediately upon this signal the 
Reverend Doctor Matthew Darling came 
out of his study, where he spent some 
time in early morning devotions, and 
descended the stairs. Just after him 
came Eunice, in a fresh middy blouse and 
dark tie, ready for high school. 

There was the usual mixture of greet- 
ings which sounded like, "Good morning 
—Sarah—Good—Matthew— morning— 
Eunice! Good morning—Father—Good 
—Eunice—morning, Aunt Sarah!" 

Then they sat down at table, and grace 
was said. After that Aunt Sarah, like a 
vestal priestess, manipulated the cups 
and the coffee urn, while Father looked 
over the newspaper beside his plate. 

Eunice ate her grapefruit slowly, deli- 
cately, as she iad been taught to do, 
and said nothing. 

Jennie, the maid, quietly exchanged 
fruit for cereal, and cereal for bacon and 
eggs. Upon the entrance of the latter 
more substantia] element of the meal, 
Doctor Darling always carefully laid 
aside his paper, and began in an in- 
structive way to comment upon what he 
had just read. Aunt Sarah, by. means of 
injecting brief questions and slender 
assents, managed to give the didactic 
monologue the effect of conversation. 
Eunice said nothing. - 

This bright April, morning the bacon 
and eggs had just been deposited on the 
exact spot on the tablecloth assigned to 
them, and Doctor Darling had made the 
first dignified motions toward distributing 
them among his family, when a sound 
came past the blooming lilac bush just 
outside, and through ihe open window 
into the sacrosanct atmosphere of the 
rectory dining-room. It came from some- 
where up the river, and, like all river 
sounds, had the mysterious quality of 
being at once faint and yet distinct. 

“ Ploo, ploo, ploo; ploo, ploo, ploo!" 

It was a steam calliope, evidently mov- 
ing slowly and steadily toward Potters- 
town. dar ui LU 

The three at breakfast sat poised, 
listening, and then all spoke at once, but 
in very different voices. Doctor Darling’s 
tone was that of a fierce soldier of the 
church militant when he sees a new 
citadel of the enemy. 


It was 


Aunt Sarah used the shocked inflection 
she reserved for references to drunken- 
ness, gambling, and immoral ladies. 
` Eunice spoke just as she looked at that 
moment. Her eae dark eves were shin- 
ing delightedly; the slim, oval cameo of 
her face seemed suddenly to have 
quickened from pale seriousness into 
joyous, rosy life. - 

The words which they all pronounced 
in unison were: “ The Shose- Boat!" 

“ Ploo, ploo, ploo; plon, ploo, ploo!” 

Still up the river, but still coming nearer. 

Doctor Darling's dark brows merged 
above his nose. He resumed the serving 
of the bacon. 

“It distresses and offends me," he 
said, "that our town is again to be sub- 
jected to such an immoral influence as the 
Show-Boat! Every spring for the past 
ten years I have taken what steps I could 
to prevent its stopping at Potterstown! 
And with what effect?” Doctor Darling 
was fond of rhetorical questions. He 
went on as though his listeners were quite 
unfamiliar with the facts. "Last year I 
made a special appeal to our mavor and 
aldermen. It was futile. If I can think 
of any further measures to take, I shall 
take them. It is very discouraging to find 
one's self blocked in trying to rid the 
town of this pitfall of indecency!” 

Aunt Sarah agreed earnestly with her 
brother. 

Eunice said nothing. She only kept 
watching the window with eager eves; 
watching past the lilac bushes, over the 
roofs of lower Potterstown, to where the 
Monongahela rolled its strong, broad, 
muddy waters. 

The Show-Boat should soon be in sight. 

Family prayers followed. breakfast. 
But even though Jennie was asked to 


.close the window there was still a. dis- 


concerting obbligato to the petitions: 
" Ploo, ploo, ploo; ploo, ploo, ploo!" 
came in steady crescendo from the river. 


FENICE ran quickly up-stairs to her 
own room when the family separated 
for the ordered duties of the dav. She 
hummed a gay bit of song she had heard 
on their neighbor's radio as she turned 
back the covers of her bed neatly, the 
wav Aunt Sarah had taught her to do, 
picked up her few scattered garments, 
arranged the books on her study table, 
selected those she must take with her to 
school, and put on her hat and jacket. 

Then she stood at the open window, 
with a bright color coming and going in 
her cheeks. The Show-Boat was just in 
sight, moving slowly, one might almost 
say dignihedly, past the town toward the 
wharf at Eighth Street. 

Eunice drew in a long breath. There 


-Winters. Eunice spoke priml 


was something in the air this morning, 
something different. It was, of course, just 
the spring breeze blowing over the lilacs, 
damp from last night's rain. But it made 
her feel as though she had drunk deeply of 
something rich and delicate and sweet; 
something that sent a warm little quiver 
all over her. And into this morning with 
the winelike breath had come an element 
of romance and mysterv, with an un- 
derstandable aura of evil about it, to 
add to its fascination. This element was 
now just edging in to the wharf. 

Eunice ran down-stairs faster than 
usual, faster than Aunt Sarah would have 
approved, called good-by, and left the 
house. 

She started down the long hill that led 
from the more select residential section 
of Potterstown to Main Street and its 
offshoots on the river level. She was 
very happy, and suddenly, overwhelm- 
ingly hopeful. Surely something exciting 
and wonderful was about to happen to 
her. For instance, she was almost certain 
of receiving a part in the school play. ` 
The names would be read in chapel that 
morning. Suppose she should be given 
the heroine's rôle! She nece she could 
do it better than Hilda Smith. 

Or suppose—just suppose Jack Win- 
ters were to walk home with her, or take 
her to The Fountain for a soda, or suppose 
he or one of the other boys, any one of 
them, were to ask her to-day to go to the 
Junior Prom! Imagine being asked! And 
going with a boy, and having him fill up 
vour program for you beforehand. Just 
imagine it! 

Well, anything might happen on a day 
like this. And something must be going 
to, for she had never felt so gay and 
excited and free! As if she had wings. As 
if she could— 


SHE was at the steps of the high-school 
building now. Three boys were just 
going toward them. One of them was eck 
to them. 
and received a courteous if rather careless 
doffing of three caps in reply. 

Eunice went on through the main hall, 
a shade less jubilant than she had been 
coming down the hil. She always felt so 
free and friendly until she got right into 
high school, and then something seemed 
to freeze inside of her. She wanted to 
talk and laugh and joke with the boys, as 
Hilda Smith did, and the other girls in 
her crowd. But somehow she couldn't. 
Even with the girls themselves she felt 
queer and strange. 

She wasn't allowed to use slang, and 
everything she said sounded so stiff. 
Besides, she never seemed to have any- 
thing but lessons to talk about. And they 
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never wanted to talk lessons except when 
they were asking her to help them. Then 
they would rush off, to giggle and whisper 
animatedly among themselves. 

Eunice thought sometimes, wistfully, 
that if there were anyone to laugh with at 
home it would come more natural to her. 

She went on up to her reporting-room. 
There was a soft, excited buzz abroad 
there. Under cover of geometries and 
Ciceros, the Prom programs were being 
arranged. Eunice sat down and opened a 
book. Just behind her she could hear 
Jack Winters appealing to Hilda Smith: 

"s ay, Hilda, give me the tenth, won't 
you?’ 

“Don’t be a pig, Jack; you’ve got two 
already. Anyhow, mine's full up, isn't 
it, Dave?" 

“Uh-huh. 
they get?" 

Across the aisle: 

*' Mother's finishing it to-day. Powder- 
blue with a big pink roseon the shoulder." 


Say, which orchestra did 


“And I can go with the show?" she asked, her heart once again 


"I got mine at Horne's. Say, it's classy! 
Lace over a yellow slip. Wait till vou—" 

Eunice bent her head lower. She felt 
like a dry, lonely little island in the midst 
of pleasant rushing waters. And the 
waters could so easily flow over her too, 
and sweep her along with them, if they 
only would. 


LOUD metallic clang came from the 
outer hall. Chapel. Something warm 
and joyfully expectant crept again 
through Eunice’s veins. With a big part 
in the play, she could forget everything 
else, even the Prom. 
it this year, for she had told Miss Stoles, 
the English teacher, her secret. It had 
been an effort, but she had succeeded. 
She had stayed after school a week ago on 
pretense of securing help on a composi- 
tion, and then had “told her what no one 
else in the world knew. She, Eunice 
Darling, was going to be an actress! 
Miss Stoles had received the news 


And she felt sure of 


" The door at the side of the room suddenly opened 


without too much surprise. But now, 
in possession of it, how could it fail to 
influence her when she assigned the play 
parts? That was why Eunice had told her. 

The juniors were surging up the stairs 
and into their seats in the auditorium. 
In the faint hush that the principal's 
raised hand commanded before the open- 
ing song was announced, a sound came 
clearly through the windows: 

** Ploo, ploo, ploo; ploo, ploo, ploo!” 

A light wave of laughter rippled among 
the girls. The boys winked and nudged 
elbows. “The Show-Boat! The Show- 
Boat!" was whispered along the aisles. 

The principal raised his hand again. 
The exercises began. At their conclusion 
a deeper hush was noticeable as Miss 
Stoles came forward with a slip of paper 
in her hand. It seemed as though every- 
one had stopped breathing. She an- 
nounced in a few sentences what they all 
knew her object to be in appearing on the 
platform at all. Then slowly, distinctly, 
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beating out loud. "IH say you can! Pd never turn down any- 
and the lady with the very yellow hair stood there in the half light 


she read ten names. "I should like to 
meet these students here in this room at 
three-thirty this afternoon.” 

There was a quick hand-clapping. 
Eyes turned to the honored ten, wher- 
ever they sat. Hilda Smith, who of course 
was one of them, dimpled and giggled a 
little, and nodded this way and that to 
those who signaled to her. Eunice sat, 
stony cold, trying to swallow a strangling 
lump in her throat. Her name had not 
been read! 

Classes as usual. Eunice recited me- 
chanically, but perfectly, as was to be 
expected of her father’s daughter. And 
the morning and the afternoon were the 
completion of the bitter day. 

At three-thirty, Eunice, with the rest, 
marched double file through the long 
halls and out the front door. The bright, 
quick music of the piano to which due 
timed their feet seemed only to em- 
phasize the desolation in her heart. After 
all her hopes of the morning, nothing had 


happened. Nothing. She was just as she 
had always been—shut out. 

As she walked along Main Street on an 
errand for Aunt Sarah, the hot tears had 
to be pressed back. There they were, a 
crowd of juniors, laughing and talking, 
going into The Fountain for ice cream. 


Jack WINTERS was among them. He 
glanced at her, and raised his cap. Eu- 
nice hurried on, her eyes smarting. If she 
only knew how to be gay and jolly with 
him; if she were only on enough to 
look him straight in the eyes and smile, 
as Hilda Smith did, instead of looking 
away every time she felt his eyes on her! 

If she didnt care so horribly much 
about getting him to be nice to her and 
invite her to things—then perhaps— 
she had a queer, divining flash that per- 
haps Jack Winters would like her. But 
she couldn't be any different. She had 
tried. It would always turn out just as 
to-day had done. Her heart seemed to 


choke her as she walked past the group. 

When she had done her errand, she 
went on slowly down Main Street, loath 
to go back to the rectory. She felt a 
sudden wave of resentment against its 
formal quiet. Aunt Sarah, reading in the 
living-room; Father, reading in the study; 
anie in soft shoes slipping about the 

itchen. 

Why, at Hilda Smith’s house she had 
heard that a crowd of them burst in 
sometimes in the evenings and took up the 
living-room rugs and danced. And then 
all went to the kitchen and made sand- 
wiches. And Hilda's mother Zet them. It 
was hard to imagine such a household. 
But, oh, the bliss of it! Incredible, like 
heaven! 

Eunice swallowed hard. 

“ Ploo, ploo, ploo; ploo, ploo, ploo!" 

She sto ped. suddenly. The Show- 
Boat! And she had almost forgotten it. 
There it lay, down at the foot of Eighth 
Street. If she (Continued on page 70) 


Bill "Tobin Minds 
Other People’s Business 


For a good many years he tried attending to his own affairs, but didn’t do very 
well at it because he was always taking time to do something for some- 
body else — Finally, he decided to become a “trouble specialist,” 
and make it his work, as well as his pleasure, to help 
people out — Curious requests that come to him 


HE railway station in Cincinnati 
was thronged. On a bench in one 
corner of the waiting-room sat 
a timid, poorly dressed woman 
with four small, tired children 
clinging close to her for comfort. The 
baby in her lap whimpered softly, and 
every now and then the other little ones 
plucked at her sleeve and begged to know 
what was going to happen to 
them. 

The mother shook her 
head in bewilderment, and 
gazed helplessly around. One 
of the girls began to cry. 

She was going to Canada to 
join her husband. Starting 
from the West, she had, at 
the first change, taken the 
wrong train. When the mis- 
take was discovered, she was 
put off at the nearest station, 
which happened to be Cin- 
cinnati. 

To a seasoned traveler 
such a mishap would not have 
presented any serious diffi- 
culties. He would have found 
the proper official, explained 
his case, exchanged his tickets, 
and been rerouted to his 
destination. 

But for a confused mother, 
to struggle from window to 
window through a hustling 
crowd, with a baby in her 
arms and three children tug- 
ging at her skirts, to produce 
her tickets, to follow new 
instructions, and to get aboard 
the right train at the right 
time, was terrifying. She had 
a vague idea she must go back 
home and start all over again. 

Her timid questions at 
various windows finally 
brought out that she was at 
the wrong station, that noth- 
ing could be done for her + 
here, and that she must go 
to the “other” station. How 
did you get to the other 
station? Taxi, of course. 

She had never been in a 
taxi in her life. The prospect 
of gathering up her bundles 
and her children, of removing 
to another station and begin- 
ning again the round of ques- 
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By Eugene Davis 


tions and searching and explanations dis- 
couraged her. The baby had become very 
heavy. Besides, she had no money for taxis. 
She sank down exhausted upon a bench. 

What was needed, of course, was an 
intelligent, able-bodied man to come 
along and rescue her. She had appealed 
to one, but a single look had told him that 
she was exactly the kind of problem to 


BLANK & STOLLER, N. Y. 


William N. Tobin is one of the most extraordinary handy men 
to be found in all the country. He makes his living by attend- 
ing to anything, for anybody, at any time. For eight or nine 
years after he left college, ‘‘Bill’’ Tobin knocked around from 
job to job, always finding the other fellow's business more 
interesting than his own. Finally, he decided to make some 
practical use of his accommodating nature, so he began to à 
charge people for doing odd jobs for them. He maintains an 

office in New York City, and is having the time of his life 
doing what he always did like to do—and getting paid for it’ 


avoid. Once you got mixed up in some- 
thing like that, you had a helpless family 
on your hands. You would find no end of 
things to be done and, more than likely, 
in the end you would wish you had tended 
strictly to your own business. 

A young man was hurrying through the 
waiting-room on his way to the train. He 
heard the baby whimpering, and paused. 

e turned, surveyed the deso- 
late little group, and recog- 
nized the signals of distress. 

The next moment he was 
asking them what might be 
the trouble. In another mo- 
ment he was in possession of 
the facts, the tickets, and in 
complete charge. 

He bundled them, baggage 
and all, into a taxi and drove 
them across town. He went 
immediately to the right 
official, straightened out the 
tickets, and obtained space 
for them on the first outgoing 
train. Ostensibly, his duty 
was done. But it was still 
morning, their train didn't 
leave till five; and they were 
doomed to an all-day wait in 
the station, not a happy pros- 
pect for a tired mother with 
four restless children. 


T DIDN'T occur to the 

young man that, having 
done them one good turn, he 
could now dismiss them. One 
kind act was—to him—simply 
^an earnest of further help. 

So again he shepherded 
them all into.a cab and took 
them to a first-class hotel. 
He engaged rooms, so that 
they might bathe and change 
and tidy up. And when they 
emerged a couple of hours 
later brighter and cheerier, he 
took them out to luncheon. 
He advised the husband by 
telegraph of the new route 
and date of arrival; he saw 
them all safely aboard their 
train at five and kissed the 
children good-by. It is barely 
ossible that they remem- 
ered the thoughtful stranger 
in their prayers. 

He was poorer by eighty 


If You Ask Me, by RoBERT QUILLEN 


dollars. He had missed his train to Texas, 
and a half-dozen business appointments— 
he was an insurance agent. He had now 
to explain his failure both to his company 
and to his clients. He did, by telegraph, 
and they understood. 

For they knew Bill Tobin, and they 
knew that such things were analy _to 
happen to him. He was always helping 
somebody in distress. I don’t know that 
they all approved of it. Some admired it 
in him, some simply wondered at it, and 
others regarded it as a lamentable weak- 
ness. 

To some, Bill Tobin was a Christian in 
the real sense of the word. To others he 
was just, well—a sap. Why didn’t he 
mind his own business? Was he a rich 
man, and did he manage his own affairs 
so well that he could afford to look after 
other people’s too? Surely his own work 
must suffer if he was constantly stepping 
aside to help someone else. 

To be quite frank about it, Bill Tobin 
was not rich and his own work did suffer. 
He had a positive genius for unraveling 
other aoe troubles, whereas he was 
indifferent to his own welfare. 

The spectacle of someone else in dif- 
ficulty seemed to arouse the best in him. 
When he undertook to rescue them he did 
it beautifully and thoroughly, and he 
never let go until every last vestige of 
trouble had been cleared. up. 

But what place is there in the workaday 


world for a soft-hearted galoot who won't 
mind his own business? None at all, 

ractically. At least there wasn't till Bill 
Tobin created one for himself. 


HE incident in the Cincinnati railway 

station occurred in 1915. Bill Tobin 
was working in the insurance field, and suc- 
ceeding quite well. But he really wasn’t 
happy in this field—or in any other, 
although he tried his hand at everything 
from truck-driving to floor-walking in the 
next eight years. But because he was not 
doing what he was built to do, he knew 
that he would never square any circles, or 
burn up any rivers in whatever job he 
undertook. 

Finally, he came to realize that, since 
he was always interested in other people’s 
business, there was but one thing to dos 
make other people's business Ais business. 

On the fifth floor of an office building 
in New York City, Bill Tobin is happily 
and successfully doing the thing he was 
always intended to do. Among the 
strange jobs in the world surely his has a 
ranking place. He is a Specialist in Hu- 
man Service, the Man Who Does Any- 
thing for Anybody, Any Time. His 
object in life is to hilo people get what 
they want. 

e acts as a representative, an arranger, 
a planner, a guide. That is his sole busi- 
ness, and he has built it up to consider- 
able proportions. He believes that nearly 


If You Ask Me: 


The only definition of poverty that means 
anything is your own 


HERE are few poor in America. Most of us are 
more or less spoiled by prosperity, and our defi- 
nition of poverty takes in a little more territory 


broom to Dad. 
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everyone sometime has something he can 
do for them, or some difficult or unusual 
task to be done, and he stands ready to 
tackle it for them. 

He obtains difficult interviews, he finds 
obscure things, he buys and sells strange 
merchandise. In short, people come to 
Bill Tobin for anything, even for friendly 
help and understanding. 

“If you undertake to do anything for 
anybody any time," I said, ‘“‘you must 
be called upon to execute some wild 
commissions. ” 

“Some are unusual,” Tobin admitted. 
He has an even, unhurried way of talking. 
He is not one of the new high-power 
trigger-men who will give you a split- 
second decision or solution before you 
have finished your last sentence. 

“For instance?" 

“Well, an African chieftain once wrote 
to me for six one-hundred-pound pack- 
ages of skeins of gay-colored mercerized 
cotton and some brass beds of distinctive 
workmanship, for his royal wives. 

“A business man wanted five thousand 
freshly minted pennies to use in an 
advertising campaign. i 

"A Boston attorney had exhausted 
every conceivable possibility for getting 
accommodations aboard a boat sailing 
from New York to Bermuda within a few 
days. He called me up in desperation. 

i " Z 

A man who lived out of town had 
tried for six months (Continued on page 187) 


actually smiled at me when I told him to charge a 


The reason there is no universal definition of poverty 


every year. Once upon a time the poor were those who 
couldn't afford meat. Later on they were poor if they 
couldn't afford an organ. Now they are called poor if 
they can't afford some kind of car. 

The “poor” in America usually have rugs on the 
floor and pictures on the wall. They have some train- 
ing in the schools and they have something to read. 
They attend shows. They buy silk stockings. They 
have fruits and vegetables and meats, and medicines 
when they are sick. They have soft beds and warm 
houses. 

Some years ago a certain man who was trying to be 
elected governor of the state in which I live confessed 
his love for the poor. The local agent of our single rail- 
way told me one day that he intended to vote for the 
man. "Why?" I asked. “Because,” said he, “I am 
poor, and he is the poor man's friend." 

The agent called himself poor, but his salary was 
sufficient to keep his family well clothed. He owned 
the house in which he lived; he had a piano and a 
cheap car, and he paid cash for the things he bought. 

I know something about poverty. I can remember 
one winter out in the prairie country when there wouldn't 
have been enough to eat at our house except for a 
grandfather who owned a farm, and brought in meat 
and butter and milk and things like that. I wasn't 
yet in my teens, but I can still remember the joy that 
was mine when times grew better and a storekeeper 


is because it is in large measure a state of mind. It 
consists in wanting something you can't get. 

The man who must do without a new overcoat, in or- 
der to provide suitable school clothes for his children, will 
listen in ‘amazement when he hears another complain 
because poverty dooms him to use the old car another 
year; and vet the man who longs vainly for a new car 
may feel just as poor as the one who longs vainly for a 
new overcoat. 

The poverty a man resents is his own particular 
degree of poverty; and the cause of his resentment is 
not actual need, but the fact that other people have 
more. 

Those who have enough to eat and enough to wear 
would not call themselves poor if none of the world’s 
inhabitants had greater possessions. And if everybody 
except one man lived in marble mansions, and he 
alone was doomed to occupy a five-room brick bunga- 
low, he would bore Heaven with the tale of his wretch- 
edness. It is comparison that makes poverty odious. 

The consciousness of poverty has its genesis in envy. 
We do not say: " How rich I am! I have a roast for 
dinner and poor Jones must beg his bread." Our 
envious eyes do not sce Jones. They see Brown, for 
Brown is more fortunate than we. And we say: “How 
poor I am! I have only a roast for dinner, and Brown 
has seven courses served by a man in livery.” 

ROBERT QUILLEN 


They Were Father And Son 
At Home But Rivals In Business 


For ten years James Rand, Senior, and his son were competitors who neither 
asked nor gave quarter to each other — The story of this unique contest 
and how it turned out to the benefit of both father and son 


O YOU mean," I said incredu- 
lously, "that vou and your 
father fought vach other in 
business for ten years, and 
vet remained friends? That's 

the strangest father-and-son story I've 
ever heard, Can you explain it?’ 

“I don't know for certain, but I have a 
strong suspicion that history was repeat- 
ing itself,” laughed my companion. 

“What do you mean?" I asked. 

* Well," he said, "when I was a boy 
here in Tonawanda, my father and I 
would sometimes get up at four in the 
morning and go fishing on the Niagara 
River. 

“One day we were sitting quietly i in the 
boat when he suddenly exclaimed, "here's 
a big fBsh" And the next thing I knew, he 
had pushed me overboard with all my 
clothes on. 

“I came up spluttering, swam back to 
the boat, and climbed in. 

"What. did. you do 
demanded. 

“ Why,’ 
big fish?’ 

"No! I grumbled. 

“Well, pe Thaps ] saw something vou 
didn't see, he said, with a queer. little 
smile; and that was all I could get out of 
him. 

* For vears I puzzled over that episode, 
until I finally decided that my father had 
pushed me into the water because he 
wanted to know whether I could take care 
of my self in an emergency. 

“F have an idea that our business fight 
started the same way. He didn't push me 
overboard this time. I jumped out of the 
boat. But he /et me jump! And I suspect 
that he did it because he wanted meto find 
out what would happen. 

“He didn't believe I could keep afloat 
by myself. He expected me to come back 
and admit it. When he found that I could 
get on without his help, he didn’t quite 
like it... Our contest became a race be- 
tween us—and Twas ahead. 

“Ies hard, vou. know, for fathers. to 
accept the fact that their boys can get 
along without them. But my father was 
a good enough sport to admit this. As for 
me, I had proved that I could win out, 
even against him. So, instead of fghting 
each other in business, we decided to help 
each other. The result is that we are 
perfeetly happy and both of us are enjoy- 
ing the time of our hives. 

"The father in this story is James H. 
Rand. Unul last spring he was president 
of the Rand Company of Tonawanda, 
New York, maker of various supplies for 


that for?’ I 


he said, ‘didn’t you see that 
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keeping office records. The son is James 
H. Rand, Junior, who was president of 
the Kardex Company, making the same 
kind of product his father made, i in the 
very same town, and competing for the 
sume markets. 

Business men all over the country knew 
that the two Rands were rivals. Some- 
times both the father and the son would 
be summoned by their respective sales- 
men to help land a big contract. They 
might stay in the same hatel and cat in the 
same dining-room; vet they did not go 
near cach other, nor have any communi- 
cation with each other. 

lt was a strange situation. Some people 
sided with the father, others with the son. 
All kinds of stories were told about the 
origin of the rivalry. And when, last 
spring, that rivalry ended, hundreds of 
newspapers announced the fact with big 
headlines on their front pages. 

You can see that this is not a mere 
chronicle of business, but a real human 
story. [t is like the father-and-son plays 
we sce in the theatre, except that this one 
3 happened. 


WIEN “Jimmie” Rand was a boy, in 
lVonawanda, New York, his father 
was making and selling bank ledgers. 
Rand, Senior, had built up a good business 
on conservative lines. He hadn't any par- 
ticular desire to set the commercial world 
on fre by doing spectacular things. He 
preferred to build slowly, on a safe and 
sure foundation. 

But somehow the son of this conserva- 
tive father turned out to be à regular 
human dynamo, There was fire in. his 
blue eyes. He would tackle anything. 
And there was always something he 
wanted to tackle. 

One summer, for example, while he was 
still in short pants, he set his heart on 
having a boat. His father, who had some 
pretty sensible ideas about bringing up 
children, suggested that the way to get a 
boat was to earn it. His mother, who also 
had sensible ideas, presented the boy with 
a pair of long trousers as an advance 
bonus. 

Thus stimulated, Jimmie promptly 
sallied forth in search of a job; and when 
outside of a planing mill he saw a sien, 
“Men Wanted,” he hunted up the fore- 


man. 
“I see you want. men,” remarked 
Jimmie. 


" Men?” echoed the foreman. 

Jimmie pointed to his new long pants. 

* Oh!" laughed the foreman. ‘So you 
think you can do a man’s job, do you? 


Well, come around at six in the morning 
and try it.’ 

Evidently to the foreman’s surprise, 
Jimmie was on hand even before six the 
next day. He Was set to work at what 
really was a man's job—feeding fourteen- 
foot planks into a planer. 

That night he went feebly home, his 
back aching and his hands full of slivers. 
But the next morning, and every morning 
for a whole month, he again tackled his 

“man’s job" and earned his dollar and a 
quarter a day. 

Then he did a characteristic thing. He 
had earned enough money to buy a boat; 
but while he was earning it he had im- 
"oved on his original idea! He now 
bouge the necessary lumber and other 
materials, made a boat, and had more 
than half his moncy left; a clean profit on 
the transaction. 

In that little episode there is the clue to 
all that has happened to Jimmie Rand and 
his father in later years. A boy who felt 
that he was a man; who had the courage 
to tackle any job; w ho would see it through 
to a finish; and who, while he was doing it, 
would be figuring out some way of 
improving on the original idea. You 
don't often find that combination. 

As for the father's attitude—wcell, be- 
fore vou would let a youngster do much 
meddling with your business you would 
want to be sure he had that combination, 
even if he was your own son. 


HEN Jimmie Rand was only fifteen 

years old he was sent to New York to 
start a branch agency of the business! It 
was another case SF nihon him over- 
board, to see what he would do. He swam, 
as it were, into the whirlpool of financial 
New York, opened an office, and ran it 
successfully. 

But his father was only testing him. 
This was to be merely an interlude. The 
boy had just finished his junior year in 
high school and was planning to enter 
Harvard. He returned home and attended 
school for another vear. Then he took his 
entrance examinations. 

"When I went to Harvard,” he told me, 
“something happened which I've never 
forgotten. In. high school, 1 had been 
doing well in every study except one. l 
never could get good marks in literature. 

“Well, the morning of the last day of 
our entrance exams, Í learned that there 
was to be a special one that afternoon for 
what you might call the top-notchers in 
literature. But nobody had even told me 
about it until that day. That made me 
rather sore; and it (Continued on page 100) 


R, R. McGeorge, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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The Two James H. Rands 


JAMES H. RAND, Senior, (left), is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Kardex Rand Company, of 
Tonawanda, New York, one of the biggest manufactur- 
ers of office record systems in this country, and (right) 
his son, James H. Rand, Junior, is president of the same 
company. Upon getting his diploma from Harvard 
James, Junior, hired himself to the Rand Company of 
which his father was then president. However, after 


five or six tempestuous Ju he founded the Kardex 


company, and proceeded to manufacture the products 
on which he and his father held joint patents. There 
followed between the two men a spirited business rivalry 
which lasted ten years, and ended in the amalgamation 
of the two companies. The elder Rand is sixty-seven 
years old, and lives near Boston; the younger is thirty- 
nine, and makes his home in Tonawanda. 
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Lew Sarett 


THERE was nothing in the early life of Lew Sarett 
to suggest that he would some day be a woods guide, 
a sachet in a great university, and a poet. Until he 
was eight or nine years old, he had known nothing 
but the wretched life of one of Chicago’s foreign quar- 
ters. But then his father, a laborer, got a job that took 
him and his family to the edge of the North Woods. 
It was here that Lew Sarett began to live. Subsequently, 
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the boy had to return to Chicago and toil at menial jobs 
—one of them as janitor in a washroom—until he could 
get an education. Sarett, who is now thirty-seven, is 
the author of three books of 
God,” "Many Many Moons,” and “Slow Smoke.” He 
divides his time between teaching in Northwestern 
University, serving as a forest ranger, and lecturing. 
His home is in Evanston, Illinois. 


ms: “The Box of 
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The Story Of Lew Sarett— 
"Tenement Waif, Forest Ranger, Poet 


He was born in the slums of Chicago; his parents were poverty-stricken 
immigrants; but he has become one of the unique literary fig- 
ures of America, and a woodsman of rare ability 


IGHT at last had come, breath- 
less after a stifling day. The 
water front lay in darkness, but 
beyond the park the lights of 
the city hurled a furious glow at 
the heavens. "Park" was scarcely the 
name for the place yet, for it was a park 
in the making—now Grant Park—a dump 
ground for cans, ashes, and rubbish, for 
all the offscourings of the big city. 

The throb of hot streets, how- 
ever, was less insistent here, at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, and 
the lone boy stealing over irregu- 
lar mounds breathed with sup- 
pressed eagerness as fresher air 
struck his face and he came in 
sight of the water. Behind him, 
the furnace that was Chicago; 
before him, the night, stars, 
solitude, illimitable distances! 

Creeping out on a deserted 
pier, he lay down on the bare 

lanks. A hard bed; but to this 
ad of twelve it was pleasanter by 
far on such a night than his mat- 
tress back yonder, in a room 
odorously close to Halsted and 
Fourteenth streets. For out here 
he could see his friends—the sum- 
mer constellations. His eyes sought 
first the Great Bear, and following 
the line of the two guide stars, he 
quickly located the Pole Star. 

“ Under there,” he said to him- 
self, “must be Marquette, on the 
shore of Lake Superior." 

Oh, for Marquette now! 

Over the water came the deep, 
low rumble of a distant lake * 
steamer. : 

* Maybe she's a freighter from 
Iron Bay," the boy reflected, 
“bringing a cargo of iron ore.” 

And so, awake, he dreamed. The heat 
having loosened slumbering odors in the 
piles of the old pier, a pungent fragrance 

as of pne came to him. 
* Maybe these very timbers are from 
my country, my woods," he thought. 

Underneath him the waters of the lake 
lapped gently. That, to him, was the 
murmuring voice of Chocolay River, 
whose shady turns and trout pools he 
knew by heart. With a yearning so pas- 
sionate it seemed his heart must burst, 

the boy lay awake for hours; but at last 
he was soothed to sleep by the clanking of 
boat chains somewhere near. 
With dawn this boy of twelve turned to 
the city again, and to a back-breaking job. 
This, once upon a time, a quarter of a 
century ago, was the boy Lew Sarett. 


By Neil M. Clark 


How came his heart and his dreams to fly 
away over the miles with such yearning to 
a green place on the northern peninsula of 
Michigan? What was he then? What is 
he to-day? 

A wait of the tenements he was, and the 
hard pavements were his first "grass," 
lamp posts his "trees;" yet to-day, with 
three published volumes, he stands as one 
of America’s finest poets of the wilderness: 


Let Me Flower as I Will 


OD, let me flower as I will! 
For I am weary of the chill 
Companionship of waxen vines 
And hothouse-nurtured columbines; 
Oh, weary of the pruning-knife 
That shapes my prim, decorous life— 
Of clambering trellises that hold me, 
Of flawless patterned forms that mold me. 


God, let me flower as I will! 

A shaggy rambler on the hill!— 
Familiar with April's growing pain 
Of green buds bursting after rain. 

Oh, let me hear among the sheaves 
Of autumn the song of wistful leaves, 
The lullaby of the brook that dallies 
Among the high blue mountain valleys. 
And may my comrades be but these: 
Birds on the bough, and guzzling bees 
Among my blossoms, as they sup 

On the dew in my silver-petaled cup. 


Reprinted from Mr. Sarett's book, “The Box of God,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 


Indians, sheep herders, trees, the stars, 
mesa and mountain, lone trails, the loon 
and the wild goose cry through his poems. 

Alien he was by parentage, his parents 
steerage-brought from southeastern 
Europe, with the blood of several races 
incl in their veins, and in his; yet to- 
day no voice is more American than his. 
Illiterate and uneducated were his 
parents; yet by his own effort he holds 
degrees from two universities, and has 
made himself known as a platform speaker 
on wild life, one of the star lecturers of the 
Redpath Bureau, and as a great teacher, 
holding a professorship at Toka 
University. 

He was timid and assailed by fears from 
early boyhood, fears of all sorts of 
threatening, worrying things; yet to-day 


he has, and deserves, a reputation as a 
hero for performing deeds of great cour- 
age: rescues from drowning, dangerous 
cruises in the Rocky Mountains, arrests of 
desperate men while working as a ranger, 
amazing encounters with grizzly bears 
when a false move by the fraction of an 
inch could have meant maiming or death. 

He has been tempted, too, by those who 
have urged him in their own interests to 
accept the superficial—money and 
such—in place of what is, to him, 
the enduring and the true; and he 
has held steadfast in spite of all. 
He has, in short, been true to him- 
self. The story of this man runs 
swift and deep with precious 
meaning for every human being. 


"HOPES of people in all 
parts of the country have seen 
and heard Lew Sarett, for in the 
time he can be induced to devote 
to it—only about eight weeks a 
year—he is a fascinating lecturer 
on wilderness life, and Ponts as 
a reader from his own poems. In 
Indian dress, which he often 
wears upon occasion, he might be 
mistaken for an Indian. Although 
not tall, his face is weathered and 
bronzed by the outdoors; his mus- 
cles under the soft shirts he always 
wears are powerful and flexible, 
and he is a splendid athlete, swim- 
mer, dancer of Indian dances, 
woodsman, and rider. 

In manner he is friendly, yet he 
guards his personality with a 
reserve which cannot be broken 
until he chooses to let down the 
bars; and that is not too often. If 
you happened to meet him in the 
woods, you might find him taci- 
turn; or he might avoid you altogether, if 
he found you unnecessarily talkative. He 
pee the language of flowers—of which 

e is passionately fond—of birds and 
breezes and all outdoors, to the stuffy 
gossip of standardized minds. But once 
you have met Lew Sarett, really met him 
and seen into his heart, you never can 
forget. It is a momentous experience. 

Of the thousands who have seen and 
heard Sarett on the platform, perhaps few 
have suspected the incredible hardships 
he endured in the upward climb from his 
lowly origins to his present achievement 
and fame. [t is that story I want to tell 
here. 

Thirty-seven years ago he was born in a 
tenement on Milwaukee Avenue, in one of 
Chicago's busy, (Continued on page 146) 
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“Now, Inez, you are just guessing. You haven't studied 
that lesson at all. What am I going to do with you?” 
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Irma and Inez 
The story of two sisters and the men they married 


By Chester T. Crowell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


RMA and Inez finally became the 
dual personification of an issue in 
our neighborhood; but when I first 
knew them they were just two little 
girls with long, skinny legs and bi 
blue eyes. They ran largely to pigtails and 
hair ribbons and black cotton stockings. 
They were delightful girls, full of play 
and good-nature. Mrs. Walton, their 
mother, used to turn them out in starchy 
cotton dresses, one solid blue and the 
other solid pink or dark red, and they 
went to school to have a good time. 

It was amusing to hear Irma rattle away 
at the multiplication table; because she 
could never make change correctly in the 
School lunch-room or keep score correctly 
in any game. Likewise, when Inez, her 
younger sister, would recite, '* The United 
States is bounded on the north by 
Canada," you knew that the word 
Canada had no meaning to Inez. It 
might have been an ocean or a desert; 
but even that suggestion is more specific 
than any idea The ever had on the 
subject. She simply recited words. 

Nevertheless, Irma and Inez were 
delightful girls; everyone liked them. 
This was partly because of their pleasin 
assurance. ” ‘Whenever anyone addiessed 
these girls, their eyes would kindle with 
the divine fire of good-fellowship. From 
Irma and Inez you could always be sure 
of a warm smile, especially if you were a 
boy. And boys are such clumsy cubs— 
or used to be—that they appreciated 
Irma and Inez. . P 

One could show this sentiment in 
many ways; for instance, by carrying 
their books home. But later, in high 
school, the girls did something that 
frightened us, and we became too shy. 
Their nice skinny legs rounded out into 
delicate curves, and something of the 
same sort happened to their necks, so 
that you couldn’t see their collar bones 
any more, nor the ribs immediately 
under their collar bones. And their com- 
plexions suddenly cleared into the most 
amazing pink and white. 

They were entirely too wonderful for 
the same old school-kid intimacies, so we 
who were their own age retreated into the 
background, and tipped our hats quite 
reverently when we saw them out 
driving with young men who had gradu- 
ated from high school several years 

revious. Sometimes, too, young men 

rom other neighborhoods took them out 
driving. They were very beautiful now. 

Professor Larkin used to complain 
that they neglected their home work. In 
the Latin class, he would say, ‘Now, 
Inez, you are just guessing. You haven't 
studied that lesson at all. What am I 
going to do with you?" And Inez would 
smile at him, and to save his life Pro- 
fessor Larkin couldn't have repressed 
an answering smile. 


Sometimes he was a little more severe 
than this, whereupon she would turn 
sidewise in her seat and put one foot out 
in the aisle. Then her eyes would droop, 
and you could draw your own conclusion 
as to whether she was penitent, em- 
barrassed, or merely admiring her pretty 
calf. Indeed, it seemed to be an entirely 


adequate answer to almost any question ` 


affecting her welfare. Professor Larkin 
generally gave up in despair when Inez 
did that; perhaps he also recognized the 
force of her argument. Nevertheless, 
he addressed several notes to her parents, 
and about Irma he went to call on their 
father. He said the girls were getting 
nothing at all out of school, 

Mr. and Mrs. Walton showed very 
little interest in these reports. They were 
courteous enough, but they simply did 
not take the education of girls seriously. 
They knew about girls—girls would get 


married—and then what difference would . 
it make? They didn't say this in just so 


many words; but it was the gist of the 
matter none the less. They were sendin 
the girls to school because that seeme 
to be the thing generally done with girls; 
but there was no need for taking it too 
seriously. 


RS. WALTON had quit school in the 

third grade; Mr. Walton had gone 
through the fifth grade. Already their 
girls had more than the combined school- 
ing of both their parents. And wasn’t 
Mi: Walton conductor on one of the best 
passenger runs on the road? Education 
wasn't. everything. Not by a jugful. 
Thus Mrs. Walton. As for her husband, 
he said very little. The management 
of girls was a matter for their mother. If 
it were a boy now, that would be dif- 
ferent; but he had no boy. i 

So Professor Larkin struggled on, and 
eventually the neighborhood took sides 
on this issue. Especially the women took 
sides, because most of them had very 
little education, and regretted it. Most 
of the men grunted, by way of evading 
argument, and secretly agreed with Mrs. 
Walton. What difference did it make? 
Here and there a woman agreed with the 
men. It was a subject much talked about 
—while Irma and Inez continued to 
neglect their home work, and came very 
near to holding a corner on all the nicest 
horses and buggies within a radius of two 
miles. 

The education of girls used to be quite 
enerally recognized as a suitable issue 
or public debate, and I often wonder, 
nowadays, that so few persons refer to the 
controversy. As a matter of fact, we are 
in the midst of a most interesting phase 
of this comparatively new development. 


-Consider, for instance, how it complicates 


matrimony: here is your modern young 
woman in love with a man, but at the 


same time seeing him with her intelligence 
and judging him according to standards 
derived from her education. ` 

A whole army of new problems has 
marched out of schools-and colleges for 
women. Sometimes a lone male voice is 
raised in public protest, but not often. 
However, in those days people argued 
hotly about this matter of education for 
women, and drew freely upon their 
imagination in order to forecast results. 

A score or more of women in our 
neighborhood said Irma and Inez would 
come to some bad end, and that they 
would soon be bitterly regretting their 
rich opportunity, so lightly tossed away. 
They said other things too, that made 
me anxious about the girls; and this 
amity grew apace when Professor Larkin 
gave them report cards at the end of their 
second year ın high school showing that 
they had failed in every subject. Later, 
I learned what happened when Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton examined those cards. 

Mr. Walton said, “ Do you want to go 
through that grade again?" Irma had 
already failed one year, so that Inez— 
who was only thirteen months younger— 
had caught up with her. 

“No,” they answered in chorus. 

“Then get busy and get married," 
Mrs. Walton said. “Pm not going to. 
have you around here under my feet all 
day long. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, two great big girls like you, 


. so dumb!" 


. And Mrs. Hester, who lived in the 
corfer house, said, “ Now you'll see what 
youll see. They're out of school now, 
with plenty of time on their hands, and 
they'll go to the devil fast enough. They 
need a good thrashing, that's what they 
need, and if it was me I'd give it to 
them!" 

But, at school, we were all sorry to lose 
Irma and Inez. In all matters that make 
girls loved and lovely they were bright 
enough; it was simply that their minds, 
in the abstract, scarcely existed. 

Hearing much talk, I still dared to 
hope for the best, while fearing the worst, 
and meanwhile proceeded with the excit- 
ing routine of a boy's life. 


TI)URING the summer vacation, two 
young men engaged room and board at 
a house in the neighborhood. Like nearly 
everyone else living in that street, they 
were employed by the railroad; but these 
two were not in the operating department. 
One worked in the general office up- 
town; he was called Mack. Whether it 
was his first name or last I didn't know; 
but Mr. Walton said the assistant general 
assenger agent knew Mack. That placed 
him very high in the social scale. 
His room-mate was called Bill, and 
held some sort of post in the maintenance 
of way department; but it was evident 
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that he was*no section foreman. He had 
surveying instruments, and sometimes 
carried them with him. 

Mrs. Harris, who rented the room, told 
interesting stories about these exemplary 
young men: how clean and neat they 
were, how they studied nearly every 
evening, what nice-looking letters M 
received, and how promptly they paid. 
Among other interesting recitals was her 
tale of their Damon and Pythias friend- 


ship. They wore each other’s clothes 
without ever quibbling about the matter, 
and once she had heard Mack say, “I 
took five dollars out of your pocket this 
morning, Bill." 
interested. 
Presently the young men had a few 


And Bill wasn't even 


acquaintances in the neighborhood, and 
sometimes they would go out on Sunday 
afternoons "i irls whom they had met 
through Mrs. Harris They were very 
nice-looking young men, and we high- 
school boys admired them from afar. 
Mrs. Harris said they were on their way 
to the top, she'd stake her life on it; and 
I used to wonder whether Mack, the one 
with the black hair, or Bill, the one with 
curly red hair, would be President of the 
United States. 

It was exciting thus to live in the same 
street with persons fated for exalted 
positions. No call boys came to summon 
them to work in the dead of winter nights, 
because freight trains covered with snow 
waited in the yards; they went to work in 
the sunshine. And one, at least, went to 
the same building where the president of 
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the road had his office—a fearsome 

otentate, who perhaps sat on a throne. 

wondered whether Mack had seen him. 
I also wondered why Mack and Bill didn't 
have horses and buggies, for without such 
equipment there was very little chance 
for them to make an impression on Irma 
and Inez. It seemed to me that they 
should go with Irma and Inez. 


NE day I heard Mrs. Harris say to 

Mrs. Walton, ** They're wasting their 
time, I'd say, if you want to ask me, 
running around with a lot of young 
whippersnappers. Bill and Mack is the 
boys that will get somewhere, Mrs. 
Walton, and the whole neighborhood is 
just laughing at the girls with their airs 
and graces, going out with every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, while the best catches 


in the neighborhood go begging. But 
it's pleasant enough for the other girls, 
I can tell you. They're laughing up their 
sleeves!” 

“Oh, they are, are they?” Mrs. Walton 
retorted. 


HREE monthsafter that Irma married 

Mack, and a month later Inez married 
Bill. He insisted upon waiting for his 
promotion, and thus spoiled a possible 
double wedding. 

Mrs. Hester, who lived in the corner 
house, said, “Now they've tied a knot 
with their tongues that they can't untie 
with their teeth!" She was speaking of 


Mack and Bill, by the way. Mrs. Hester 


thought the young men could have done 
better matrimonially with their eyes shut, 
provided Irma and Iac were not in the 
grab bag. As wives and mothers, she 
said she couldn't see either of them with a 
telescope. Mack and Bill would starve 
to death, while their brides went riding 
with the horde of former admirers so 
recently turned adrift. It was a dark 
prospect she painted, but then Mrs. 
lester had always forecast disaster for 
my old friends. 

Personally, I was delighted; also I 
was relieved of some vague anxiety for 
my old friends. But the neighborhood 
hummed with belligerent comment. Now 
all the standpatters were on the offensive. 
What had they said from the beginning? 
What good had Jennie Worth's education 
been to her, when Irma and Inez swooped 
down? Didn’t they carry off both young 
men in the twinkling of an eye, after 
Jennie had been going with first one and 
then the other for months? Shucks! 
And these were educated young men, 
too. What difference did Latin make 
to them, when measured against good 


Here in a tent, somehow, their 
love passed from one to the other 
so that they could utterly revel in it 


looks and happy dispositions? Shucks! 

Nor did developments during the 
following year depreciate the arguments 
of the standpatters. Irma and Inez were 
apparently making quite capable wives. 
Me: Walton, herself, said she would like 
to know where they learned to cook, 
“Since, the lord knows, it wasn’t in my 
house, where they ran from a dish rag as 
though it were the devil himself!” And 
later she made approximately the same 
general comment upon observing her 
daughters as thev washed and handled 
their first-born babies. 

Mack and Bill laughed at Mrs. Walton. 
They seemed very happy, and at the 
time I last knew that neighborhood, 
victory abode in no uncertain manner 
on the side of those who said that the 
education of women was a waste of time. 
And—but for one of those accidents 
which continually return us to the com- 
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Irma and Inez, by CHESTER T. CROWELL 


pany of persons we knew ani ago—I 
might have to end this story here and 
vote with the neighborhood majority. 

However, there came a most unex- 
pected sequel to this almost forgotten 
romance enacted in the humble street in 
which I lived. This sequel came many 
. years later. 


IX a strange city, more than a thousand 
miles from that boyhood home, I was 
ushered into the office of a railroad 
president and, looking at him, ex- 
claimed, "Mack!" His black hair was 
now mixed with gray and around the 
temples it was white, but his cheeks were 


full and ruddy, his chest and shoulders 
magnificent. There seemed to be no 
change in his happy eyes; a fine figure of 
mature manhood. 

From time to time, as we talked, he 
glowered at his stenographer, a young 
man whom I estimated to weigh about one 
hundred and fifteen pounds, though his 
height called for not less than one hundred 
and fifty-five. The very air was sur- 
charged with the enmity existing between 
Mack and this young man, who sat at a 
desk in a far corner of the large room. 

They were about as different as two 
individuals of the same species could very 
well be. The stenographer would be 
termed 'fan advanced dresser," while 
Mack's attire was conservative almost 
to the point of lacking any style at all. 
This difference in attire, one realized, was a 
mere external manifestation of something 
deeper. A railroad to Mack was a battle; 


something continually in the course of 
being achieved. To his stenographer it 
was a finished product, an institution. 
The stenographer probably had ideas on 
the subject of furnishings appropriate for 
the office of a railroad president. Mack, 
one felt, would have preferred no office 
at all. For him, the appropriate setting 
would have been a tent close to the firing 
line, with mounted couriers at hand, 
waiting for orders. 

These two would naturally dislike 
each other; but to find them showing it so 
clearly was amusing. Mack had developed 
into the sort of person who lives in his 
work; doubtless the young man over in 
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the corner began to live shortly after 
five o'clock each afternoon. Yes, they 
would naturally dislike each other. But 
why show it so clearly, I wondered. These 
thoughts floated through my mind as 
Mack and I talked business. Finally, 
he sent the yóung man out of the room. 
" Awful pest," was his laconic remark. 
“Growing up in the business. Son of one 
of the directors. Learning the game from 
me. Never learn anything, that shrimp. 
Never goes to bed; too busy dancing!" 


MACK'S position in the railroad world 
had become important; he was a 
builder-up of ruined or half-ruined prop- 
erties. His services were always in de- 
mand. I asked about Bill, and his face 
lighted up wonderfully. 
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“Still with me,” he said. "Couldn't 
get along without old Bill. He's my 
right-hand man. That old red-head 


would dam the Mississippi, or bridge the 
Atlantic, I believe. Anyhow, if we ever 
have a king in this country I know who 
I'm going to vote for. You've got to see 
Bill before you go. He'll remember you, 
all right. Bill never forgets an old friend. 
Greatest fellow that ever lived!" 

"And you two have been working 
together all this time?” 

“Never a day we haven't been hitched 
Doi NOE get along without old 

ill! 

"And Irma? How is your wife? I 
went to school with her, you know." 

"She's all right. We've got two girls.” 
He hesitated a moment, frowned, and 
then added, “Irma, Junior, is going to 
marry the shrimp that just walked out.” 

“You are like all fathers, Mack," I 
said. "You're jealous. Your nose is out 
of joint.” 


For reply he snorted resentfully, and 
made a peculiar gesture with his right 
arm, as dhough to recall the vision of the 
stenographer. His gesture asked, ''How 
would you like it if a daughter of yours 
were going to marry that?" I felt that I 
was not in possession of sufficient facts to 
warrant further discussion of the subject. 

That evening we dined at his home, a 
beautiful mansion surrounded by lawns 
and flowers. The girls were absent. 
Mack said they usually were. Irma was a 
shock to me. Her face seemed to say, 
“T am so sorry for myself." And some- 
thing about her clothes said the same 
thing. At dinner, Mack and I scarcely 
spoke at all, because Irma rambled on 
and on about her daughters and their forth- 
coming marriages. (Continued on page 179) 


“They Told Me I'd Never Make 
A Business Man!" 


When Gene Staley was sixteen, his-first boss fired him, and suggested that he 
earn a living by his brawn, rather than by his head — This challenge to his 
ability kindled the fires of his determination and ambition, and 
now he is head of a tremendous manufacturing enterprise 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HE start of this story goes back 
more than forty-four years, to a 
hot summer day in North Caro- 
lina. A boy who was working in 
a tobacco field heard somebody 
coming through the woods and, wiping 
the sweat out of his eyes with a dusty 
forearm, he wondered who it might be. 

Under the trees it looked shady and in- 
viting, and Sandy Creek, with its lure of 
swimming and fishing, was not far away. 
Mte in the tobacco field it was terribly 
lot. 

For hours, it seemed to the boy, he had 
been crawling along between the tobacco 
rows on hands and knees, with the sun 
scorching his back, while he lifted every 
leaf and peered underneath for the green 
worms that had to be picked off, if the 
tobacco crop was to be saved. 

A man stepped out of the woods and 
rested two brown hands on the top rail of 
the fence. 

“Gene!” 

It was the boy’s father. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“I reckon you better get ready to take 
a load of truck to town to-morrow.” 

The boy let out a jubilant yell. All of a 
sudden he forgot that he was tired and 
dirty, forgot about swimming and fishing. 
He was to go to town with a load of truck. 
There would be customers to dicker with, 
bargains to be struck. That was some- 
thing like! 

Before the sun was up the next morning 
the team was hitched to the wagon and 
the fourteen-year-old boy started off down 
the road for Randleman, the nearest 
village, nine miles away. It was only a 
small place, Randleman, the home of a 
thousand or so people, but it looked 
sufficiently big and important to the 
farmer lad, whose home was a weather- 
boarded log cabin. 

Choosing the best street first, he worked 
the length of it, up one side and down the 
other, calling at every house and offering 
his garden truck for sale; and afterward 
in due order he followed up and down the 
other streets. He had shrewd buyers to 
deal with, for most of the housewives 
knew the length and breadth and both 
sides of a penny by heart. But that did 
not worry him. Gene Staley had a friendly 
smile and a gift for gab, and he matched 
shrewdness with shrewdness, and made 
sales. 

The afternoon was well along before he 
finally turned the horses up the country 
road for home. His wagon was empty. He 
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was taking real money home to his father 
—not much, to be sure, for potatoes in 
that time and place sold for bom thirty 
to fifty cents a bushel, great cabbages 
brought from three to five cents a head, 
and other farm truck was priced in pro- 
portion. But it had been a successful 
and satisfying day, and as he jolted toward 
home with the reins slack, he said to 
himself: 

“Tm goin’ to be a business man!” 

That was the secret ambition that 
stirred persistently in the heart of Gene 
Staley—Augustus Eugene Staley, to be 
precise—this North Carolina farmer lad 
whose home was so remote, whose people 


so poor, whose education so slender, whose . 


knowledge of things beyond a few neigh- 
boring places—Randleman, Franklins- 
ville, Cedar Falls, Ramseur, Greensboro— 
so slight and hazy. 

‘The farmer wanted his boy to become a 
minister; or, failing that, a farmer. But 
neither farming nor the ministry inter- 
ested Gene. Business did. Shucking corn, 
picking cotton, destroying tobacco worms, 
plowing, doing chores, all such tasks he 
looked on as mighty hard work. But 
taking farm truck to market and selling it 
was real pleasure. 


OBODY in those days would have 

given a great deal for Gene Staley’s 
chances of becoming much of a business 
man. Yet I suppose a million means less 
to him now than one good round dollar 
did then. The A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company which he heads, which he 
built, and of which he is the majority 
owner, sells its products to every civilized 
country on the globe, and the annual sales 
amount to many millions. To appraise 
Staley’s career correctly, you must think 
of the boy of the tobacco field, how hum- 
ble was his start, how little he had to 
help him, how obstinately, in spite of all, 
he clung to his dream—and how splen- 
didly he made it come true! 

Meet him to-day at his home in 
Decatur, Illinois, and vou see a big man, 
slightly stooped by the weight of fifty- 
eight full years, with hands and face some- 
what gnarled from the life storms he has 
weathered. He is clearly a man of person- 
ality. Some men, it seems, travel so far 
and so strangely that they forget the boys 
they once were; but Gene Staley has never 
forgotten. He is still that same boy, 
grown up. 

"As I look back on it, we were poor,” 
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ime. "We never lacked for food, 


and we had clothes, because we raised the 
cotton, and my mother spun the yarn and 
wove the cloth herself in our kitchen. But 
we never had more than just a bare living." 

The Staley farm consisted of about two 
hundred and sixty-five wooded and hilly 
acres. In those days the land was not 
worth more than two or three dollars an 
acre. Neither Staley's father nor mother 
had much education, though they came of 
fine old English stock. Staley's own edu- 
cation was of the slightest. 

"We got maybe two months of free 
School in the winter," he said, “never 
more. The rest of the time we worked on 
the farm. The only textbook I ever had 
was a copy of Webster's old blue-backed 
speller. From that we were taught to 
read, spell, and write." 


WHEN Gene was sixteen years old his 
father died, leaving his mother with 
Gene, who was the eldest child, a younger 
brother and two still younger sisters. 

Gene had no taste for farm work, and he 
succeeded in persuading his mother to let 
him go to Greensboro, the nearest large 
town, some twenty miles away, and go 
into business. With some effort he landed 
a job in a hardware store, with wages of 
fifteen dollars a month (ten of which went 
for board), and the understanding that he 
was to learn the business and be given a 
chance to sell. He had a strong liking for 
salesmanship. 

“I started working there in September 
with high hopes," Mr. Staley said, “and 
1 thought I was doing well. But just be- 
fore Christmas the manager called me to 
his office, and without any previous warn- 
ing of his intentions told me I was fired. 

** You'll never make a business man,’ 
he said. ‘Go to Seargant’s Foundry and 
get a job where they can use your brute 
strength. You'll never be any good at 
anything else.’ 

“A cruel thing to say to a boy! 

“You can fire me,’ I said, as soon as I 
could get control of myself, ‘but you can't 
kill my ambition! Some day, if I live, I will 
be the head of a business as big as this!’ 

“I went home and spent an unhappy 
Christmas with mv folks. It was only in 
the years that followed that I came to 
realize that being fired from my first job 
was the most important thing that ever 
happened in my business career. It cut 
terribly deep. But the experience put it 
up to me to prove that I had something in 
me." 

What to some boys might have been a 
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crushing blow or an easy excuse to give up 
trying hard, to Staley was a challenge. 
ith the grit born of determination he 
returned to Greensboro after the holidays, 
and succeeded by sheer insistence in bein 
iven a chance to try selling on the roa 
fot a small tobacco manufacturing con- 
cern. 

The memory of his first experience was 
vivid in his mind, of course, and he wasted 
no time: he sold goods! He worked for a 
commission; and at the end of the year, on 
his first visit home after 
securing the new job, 
Gene Staley brought his 
earnings in a lump sum to 
his mother. Money, actual 
cash in any quantity, was 
a rare sight in that house- 
hold. 

“Tt wasn't so very much 
that I brought her," Mr. 
Staley told me, “yet it 
looked like a fortune to 
her and to me—and it 
seemed more than any boy 
in his teens could justly 
earn. So it was wholly 
natural that Mother had 
her doubts about me, for 
the first, and, I think, last 
time in her life. 

*** Gene,' she said, ‘did 
you come by this money 
honestly?’ 

“I assured her I did, 
and explained my sales 
and commissions. But she 
felt she must know. So in 
the early hours of the 
morning she rode twenty 
miles to Greensboro to see 
my employer and find out 
that what I said was true. 
All her life she bitterly 
regretted that momentary 
distrust of me, a distrust 
born of our poverty and 
lack of Knowledge of the 
world. But it was a 
chastening experience for 
me. I saw how deep a 
sorrow my dishonesty, had 
I been dishonest, could 
have brought." 


IN THE years that fol- 
lowed, young Staley 
traveled from these back- 
country boyhood ways 
and had a varied experi- 
ence selling goods for sev- 
eral concerns. A manu- 
facturer of baking powder 
was one of his employers, a concern mak- 
ing flavoring extracts was another, a 
second baking powder company was a 
third. 

Fired with youth, ambition, and a 
shrewd ability to analyze conditions, he 
advanced rapidly in the volume of sales he 
could make and in the amount of money 
he could earn. Often, while as a novice he 
was still visiting merchants in remote 
little towns, he would find himself between 
trains with a wait of several hours. Many 
a time, rather than calmly sit in front of 
the hotel with his feet on the porch rail, 
lazying-out the interval, he picked up his 
sample cases and walked to che next town. 
The sturdy physique that had earned the 
recommendation testa his first employer 


products. 


to work at day labor enabled him to stand 
it, and thrive! ; 

One of his important jobs in this period 
was with a company manufacturing a 
famous brand of chewing tobacco. 

“The sales manager,” said Mr. Staley, 
“was a shrewd old man and an excellent 
judge of human nature. He picked a lot of 
promising men out of dead-end jobs and 
started them on good careers, though it 
wasn’t his policy to keep them any length 
of time after they knew their own worth. 


A. E. Staley is president of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, of 
Decatur, Illinois, one of the largest makers of cornstarch and allied 


He began life on a backwoods farm in North Carolina. 
When he was sixteen, he got a ‘‘store job" in Greensboro, but didn’t 
hold it long. For the next twelve years, he was a traveling salesman. 
At thirty, however, he got married and decided to go into business 
for himself. He had little money, but he got the backing of twenty- 
six hundred grocers in launching his firm for manufacturing corn- 
starch and other corn products. His huge factories in Decatur use nearly 
two thousand bushels of corn an hour. Mr. Staley is fifty-eight years old 


“He used to visit stores in country 
towns, and keep an eye on the clerks till 
he found a likely chap who seemed intelli- 

ent and active, and willing to go out of 
his way to be pleasant and courteous. 
'Then he would sound out that clerk, and 
offer him a job on the road. Most of these 
fellows were from the back country, and 
many of them jumped at the chance to see 
the world. My chief would hire them for 
seven or eight dollars a week, expecting to 
train and keep them as long as they would 
work for the salaries he would pay. A 
hundred dollars a month was about his 
limit. Usually in two or three years, the 
recruits, if they were any good, got rest- 
less and went where they could earn more. 

"[ had many warm discussions with 
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him about this policy. I didn't approve of 
. . . * . 

it. But he considered it an economical 
way of doing business. 

“The result was that we had a great 
‘turn-over’ in labor. There were men go- 
ing and coming all the time, and it was my 
job to train the newcomers. Most of them 
were so ignorant and inexperienced that 
about the first thing I had to teach them 
was not to blow out the gas—one of our 
fellows had been asphyxiated because he 
didn’t know. how to turn it off. I had to 
show them how to order a 
meal from a menu card— 
many had never seen one 
before; and how to turn on 
the water in a hotel bath- 
room. Once they got 
straightened out on these 
matters, quite a lot of 
them EAR E into first- 
rate salesmen! 

“I didn’t stay long with 
that company. I wanted 
to earn more money. But 
I stuck to the selling of 
one product or another, 
making eventually as high 
as five thousand dollars a 
year and expenses, which 
was pretty good. 


“T TP TO the time I was 
thirty, I was sellin 
and roving, with no fixe 
home of my own. But a 
young lady I met in Chi- 
cago had a good deal to do 
with changing my view- 
point. She consented to 
marry me, but with the 
understanding that we 
were to have a home, and 
I was to arrange to be at 
home. So I decided to go 
into business for myself. 

"[ hadn't saved any 
money. A considerable 
share of my earnings had 
gone back to the folks on 
the farm. What I earned 
came in every week and 
went out every week. I 
never cared to lay up 
money just for the sake of 
having it—never did, and 
don't now. But I man- 
aged to get together fif- 
teen hundred dollars. That 
was the entire capital on 
which this business was 
founded. 

“In calling on the gro- 
cery trade, I had noticed 
for years that starch was one article which 
no grocer ever seemed to be without, and 
it a vayé sold. It looked to me as if that 
ought to be a good business, so I went into 
it. That was in 1897. 

“T bought my starch in bulk from the 
big manufacturers, packing it with my 
own hands, up in a cheap little loft room I 
rented in Baltimore for two hundred dol- 
larsa year. Assoon as I had a supply packed 
I went out and sold it. I was the entire 
staff, as well as the head of the business. 
I didn’t look forward, then, to developing 
a big business. I felt that if I could get to 
the point where I earned five thousand 
dollars a year, above my expenses and the 
cost of my goods, I would be satisfic 
and happy. (Continued on page 1. 
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Don't Apologize For Talking 
About 'The Weather! 


This country of ours has more extreme changes of heat and cold, storm and sun- 
shine, flood and drought, than any other country on the face of the 
earth — The story of our frenzied fluctuations in tempera- 
ture and the factors that cause them 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


[The information in this article was obtained from Charles F. Talman, Librarian of the U. S..Weather Bureau} 


O WONDER we Americans talk 

and talk and talk about the 

weather. No other nation on the 

face of the globe has as much 

reason to discuss it, for in no 
other country does the weather have such 
amazing ranges and changes. 

Of course the United States is big; but 
that isn’t the whole explanation. Look 
at our situation. An 
ocean to east of us, an- 
other to the west; the 
warmth of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the south, the 
cold of Canada to the 
north. 

Those are our bound- 
aries. Within them we 
have a dozen mountain 
ranges, vast plains and 
valleys, the inland seas 
of the Great Lakes; even 
a perfectly good desert 
Or two. 

As the result of all 
this, the United States 
is a huge battleground 
where there is a constant 
warfare of heat and 
cold, storm and sun- 
shine, wind and calm, 
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where else is 136°, in northern Africa. 
edge of Death Valley, 134? has been registered. But in the interior of the 
valley, at points like the one shown here, it is several degrees warmer 


flood and drought. It gives us weather of 
the most astonishing variety. 

Moreover, foreign visitors are alwavs 
amazed at the way we travel around. We 
think nothing of the journey of nine 
hundred miles from Chicago to New 
York. We take a trip to Maine or to 
Montana in the summer, to California or 
to Florida in the winter, as casually as a 
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The hottest place on earth! The highest temperature recorded any- 


At Greenland Ranch, on the 


Frenchman, or an Englishman, would 
travel fifty miles. : 

These wanderings give us an interest in 
the weather of far distant places. Not 
only that, but we have friends and 
relatives here and there all over. the 
country. We like to know what kind of 
weather Father and Mother are having 
in Oshkosh, or Louisville, or Oklahoma; 

and whether anything is 

^ happening to Uncle 

y enc n "wheat crop. in 
akota, or.to Brother 

Ben's cotton in Georgia. 

Oh, we are interested 
in our weather! | There's 
no mistake about that. 
And our weather.. re- 
sponds by going. through 
some very exciting gy- 
rations. i 

For example, take the 
subject of temperature. 
In some parts of, this 
country the temperature 
is remarkably equable. 
In others it is as jumpy 
as a Mexican bean. As 
for extremes of cold and 
of heat, we can sample 
the climates of the North 
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Pole and of the Equator without crossing 
our own boundaries. 
You probably have heard of Death 


Valley, away down in the southeastern 


corner of California. Well, on the edge of 


that valley there is a farm called Green- 
land Ranch; a strange name for one of the 
hottest places in the whole world. 

On July Toth, 1913, a maximum tem- 
perature of 134° Fahrenheit was regis- 
tered at Greenland Ranch. With one ex- 
ception, that is the highest ever recorded 
at any meteorological station in any 
country: in September, 1922, the mer- 
cury reached 136° at Azizia, in northern 
Africa. 

It is believed, however, that in the 
interior of Death Valley the temperatures 
sometimes go a few degrees higher than 
the highest occurring at Greenland 
Ranch; so it is probable that Death 
Valley ‘has the hottest summer climate on 
earth. 


S FOR the other extreme, it is true 
that we cannot boast of having the 

coldest spot on earth. You probably 
imagine that this distinction belongs to the 
olar regions; but that is a mistake. The 
Ars temperature ever recorded any- 
where—except several miles up in the 
air—was 9o? below zero, at a town in 
northern Siberia called Verkhoyansk. 

Still, we are not so very far behind, 
for at points in Montana and the 
Dakotas there have been tem- 
eratures of from 50° to 65° 
eia zero. Arctic and 
Antarctic explorers seldom 
encounter lower ones. 

Moreover, when it comes 
to the “spread” between 
maximum and minimum, 
we rival Siberia and 
easily beat the polar 
regions. At. Verkhoy- 
ansk 80° above zero is 
about the top record for 
summer temperature; 
whereas in the Dakotas 
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(At the right) “A 
hot time in the 
old town!" When 
New York sizzles 
in a heat wave, 
firemen turn on 
the hose and give 
a wholesale show- 
er bath to the 
children of the 
tenements. (In the 
oval) Fighting 

cold wave in an 
Oregon fruit or- 
chard. "These oil- 
burning heaters 
keep the tempera- 
tureabove thefrost 
point and save 
thousands of dol- 
lars in a single 

night 
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115° has been reached 

more than once. 

So far as climate is 
concerned, the citizens 
of several of our states 
can travel from the 
Equator to the North 

Pole without even leav- 
ing home. 

There is not a state in 

the Union where tempera- 

tures of 100° or more have not 

been recorded. And there is only 

one small corner of the countrv, 

the tip of the Florida peninsula, 

where the temperature never has gone be- 
low the freezing point. 

There are some parts of certain states 
where a temperature of 100° has not been 
reached. Most of these are in the Rockies, 
or in other mountainous districts. And 
there are a few other places—Cape Cod 
and Cape Hatteras, the northern part of 
New England, and a narrow strip along 
the coast of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California—where the tem- 
perature has not r ached the 100° mark. 


N PRACTICALLY the whole of this 

country we have a difference of more 
than 100° between the highest and the 
lowest temperatures of the year. This is 
interesting; but the exciting thing about 
our weather is the suddenness with which 
it changes. We have, for example, the 
norther of the Great Plains, an icy blast 
which lowers the temperature 40° or 50° 
in a few hours! On several occasions there 


has been a drop of 60° in one day, and of 
100? within a few days. 
There is a record of a rise of 40? in 


In a New York blizzard the subway is a welcome refuge. This pic- 
ture shows the snow-covered entrance to one of the underground 
stations, with pedestrians struggling to, or from, its shelter 
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fifteen minutes! This oc- 
curred in the Northwest, 
with the coming of the warm 
“chinook” wind. In an- 
other case, there was a rise 
of 31? in three minutes; and 
a fall of 26? a few hours 
later. 


UR weather always 

seems to have a couple 
of trump cards up its sleeve, 
and when things appear to 
be getting a trifle monoto- 
nous it. plays one of these 
cards. In winter it slaps 
down a “Cold Wave" and in 
summer a “Hot Spell.” 

I said that our country 
is a battleground of the 
elements. This does not 
seem exaggerated when you 
read the Weather Bureau’s 
description of the onslaught 
of a cold wave. Itis like the 
story of a menacing in- 
vasion and of hurried prep- 
arations for defense. 

Perhaps vou remember 
the winter of 1899, especial- 
ly the month of Februarv. 
During the first two weeks 
of that month we had the 
most remarkable cold wave, 
or series of cold waves, in 
the history of the Weather 
Bureau. la case you have 
forgotten it—or weren't born at that time 
—here are some extracts from the accounts 
printed then: 


As early as the evening of February 1oth, 
Santa Fé, Oklahoma, and stations in the in- 
terior of Texas were notified of its approach. 
On the 11th, cold-wave signals were ordered 
for New Orleans, Mobile, Atlanta, and Mont- 
gomery, and the warnings were distributed 
throughout the Southern states. Jacksonville 
was advised that freezing weather would 
probably occur on Sunday night. 

On the morning of the 12th the truck-grow- 
ing centers about Galveston were notified by 
telegraph and telephone. The afternoon papers 
of New Orleans published a special bulletin, 
informing the citizens that the temperature 


almost literally, in the lap of summer. 
and fields of perpetual snow are only a mile or two apart 


The American Magazine 


(At the left) An orange tree 
badly damaged by frost. It 
has lost most of its leaves, 
part of the wood is dead, and 
the whole tree droops in a way 
that is almost human. (At the 
right) A ‘‘windjammer’’ for 
fighting frost in orchards. An 
oil-burning furnace heats the 
air, which is then forced by an 
airplane propeller up through 
the big pipe. There are various 
types of ‘‘windjammers,”’ their 
purpose being to mix warm air 
with the cold layer above the 
trees. Most of them are still 
in the experimental stage 
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A scene in our Pacific coast mountains, where winter sits, 


was likely to fall to as low as 6° above zero. 

During Sunday night the cold wave swept 
southward to the Gulf, breaking all previous 
records in the South and Southwest. 


That invading cold wave caused dam- 
ages amounting to millions of dollars. But 
the loss would have been far greater if the 
Weather Bureau had not warned people 
and roused them to take measures of 
defense. 

There were two inches of ice at New 
Orleans and an inch of snow on the ground. 
In the neighborhood of Montgomery, 
Alabama, several persons were frozen to 
death and there was sleighing for three 
days! Even in the northern part of 


Fields of flowers 
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Florida ice and snow broke 
down the telegraph lines. 

No wonder we Americans 
talk about the weather! It 
gives us something worth 
talking about. 

'This same cold wave of 
1899 crossed the country 
from coast to coast. In 
New York City it was ac- 
companied by a blinding 
snowstorm. The bay was so 
jammed with vast fields of 
moving ice that vessels 
could neither enter nor 
leave the harbor. 

On Monday business was 
suspended. When Tuesday 
morning came, the scene on 
lower Broadway was one of 
inextricable confusion. All 
traffic was confined to the 
car tracks, while snow was 
piled on either side to a 
height of eight feet! At 
Boston, all shipping re- 
mained in port. Reports 
from various parts of the 
country showed that scores 
of persons were frozen to 
death. 


HE weather really out- 

did itself on that occa- 

sion. But the record for 

s pn pou shows an aver- 

age of between three and 

four cold waves for each winter. This is 

one of the ways in which the weather 
keeps us interested. 

Have you forgotten the first ten days 
of last June? That was a sample of what 
happens when the weather plays its other 
trump card. Day after day, the country 
sweltered. In New York, people fled from 
their stifling rooms to spend the nights in 
the parks. And when, on Sunday evening, 
a delicious coolness suddenly made it- 
self felt, the relief was so great that men 
and women laughed and cried, even 
danced and sang with joy! 

That experience is fresh in our minds. 
It wasa pretty bad (Continued on page 198) 


This Company Risks Millions. 
On People’s Honesty 


John N. Thurlow, manager of the Jewelry Floater Department of the /Etna 
Affiliated Insurance Companies, tells of his experiences with folks who 
insure their jewels, furs, and other precious possessions — All appli- 
cants are rigidly investigated; but it is the inherent honesty 
of the average human being on which the company 
largely depends—Stories of the unexpected ways 
in which people lose their treasured belongings 


HE stenographer was alone in 
the office; everyoneelse, including 
the boss, had gone out to lunch. 
She arose from her desk, picked 
up a sheaf of letters and started 
toward the filing cabinet at the far end 
of the room. As she moved over the green 
carpet her eye was suddenly caught by a 
gleam of light. She stooped down and 
picked up a large diamond. It was so 
large that, when she turned 
it over in her hand, the 
thought that it might be 
real didn't enter her head. 

Probably a rhinestone 
fallen out of a shoe buckle, 
she thought. Then she re- 
membered seeing Walter, 
the office boy, sporting a 
ten-cent-store ring with a 
huge paste diamond. This 
was it, of course. She tossed 
it out of the window. 

Half an hour later, her 
employer hurried into the 
office and began an agitated 
search about his desk, under 
his desk, and around the 
floor. He did a war dance 
about the table. 

“ Miss Martin,” he called, 


“have you seen my dia- 
mond?’ 

"No, sir," she replied 
without thinking. 

[I] 


_ "Look," he said, extend- 
ing his hand; "I've lost it." 
The setting in his ring was 


empty: 

he stenographer gave a 
quick start as sudden panic 
clutched at her heart. Then 
it was real, the diamond! It was her 
employer’s diamond she had flung out of 
the window! She ran to the window and 
looked down upon the streams of people 
eddying. up and down in the street six 
stories below. 

The girl was paralyzed with dismay. 
For several tortured moments she strove 
to gather courage to tell him what she had 
done. What a stupid, terrible blunder she 
had made! Of course she saw it all now, 
too late. It would probably cost her her 


Nevertheless she turned around and 


By Richard Terrell 


made a clean breast of it. Her employer 
clapped on his hat and raced down into 
the street. They both searched the side- 
walks, the street, and the gutters; but it 
was hopeless. The diamond might have 
fallen on the top of an automobile, on 
somebody's hat, or in an ash cart. It 
might have been crushed on the cobble- 
stones by the wheel of a truck, or it 
might have been picked up by a pedes- 


Where Not to Hide Your Valuables 


2 ANY people,” says Mr. Thurlow, 
“carelessly leave valuable jewelry, or 
money, in the top drawer of a dressing table 
or bureau. This is the first place that would 
be searched by anyone intending to commit 
a theft. Other folks make the mistake of 
being over-cautious. With painstaking care, 
they hide their jewels or heirlooms in the 
mattress, under the sofa seat, or in the 
hollow of a brass bed post. Porch climbers, 
sneak thieves, and burglars are familiar with 
all these stock hiding places, and go for 
them straightway. You want to remember 
that thieves are very knowing about the 
mental processes of those who own valuables. 
The best hiding place is a safety deposit vault 
in a bank." 


trian. At any rate, the diamond was gone. 

But the loser did not do any of the 
things that you would expect a man to do 
who has just lost a ten-thousand-dollar 
stone. He did not tear his hair, or fire his 
stenographer. Instead, he went cheerfully 
back to his office, drew out an insurance 
policy, and studied the clause which said 
that, in the event of the loss of the dia- 
mond, one of the /Etna Companies would 
reimburse him to the full amount of its 
value. And the company did. 

That diamond was protected under a 
new and daring form of insurance; an 


insurance of so hazardous a nature that it 
is rarely advertised or solicited. If you 
had never heard of a “floater” policy you 
would have difficulty in finding out just 
what it is. * 

Your dictionary or cyclopedia would 
tell you nothing about it, nor would you 
find it in the card catalogue at the library. 
It isn't described in the insurance circulars. 

So important is the moral risk under a 
Jewelry Floater policy, so 
open is it to abuse, and so 
helpless is the company in 
case of fraud, that the com- 
panies issuing such policies 
prefer to pass along the 
word to responsible clients 
by word of mouth. 

Such a floater policy, once 
issued, binds the company 
to pay for your jewels in 
case anything happens to 
them. Furs may beincluded 
in such a policy, but the 
company excludes loss or 
damage by vermin, moth, 
wear and tear, and depre- 
ciation. Under it you can 
insureyour valuablesagainst 
thieves, against accidents, 
or against damage or de- 
struction from whatever 
cause. The Automobile In- 
surance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, paid one 
of its clients $3,000 because 
he had leaned so far out 
over the side of a ferryboat 
that his ruby stickpin 
dropped into the harbor. 
A woman collected $5,000 

l because a taxi driver 
slammed the door of his cab on her hand, 
cracking an emerald ring in two. 

Unusual as these accidents may sound, 
they were exactly the kind of mischance 
that these persons wished to guard them- 
selves against. The company accepted 
their clients! versions of the losses, and 

aid the claims without hesitation. But 

ow easy, you say, to obtain money from 
such a company under such a policy by a 
cock-and-bull story of how you happened 
to lose a valuable insured article. 

As a matter of fact, the Ætna Affiliated 
Companies are (Continued on page 181) 


ployees of the Smiths gave them a *''surprise party," 
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Some of their former hired helpers call on Mr. and Mrs. David Smith, of Morrison's Cove, Pennsylvania. 
In thirty-seven years of married life, the Smiths have never discharged an employee and no employee 
has ever left them before his time was up. A few days before this picture was made, the former em- 


which developed into a great celebration 


Why The Smiths Get On With 
Their Hired Help 


A simple country couple, who are “Mother” 


and “Daddy” Smith to every 


hired man and hired girl they ever had, show you the way to keep 
on good terms with everyone—The story of their lives 


FRIEND who likes to hunt, and 
whose gun and dog take him in- 
to some out-of-the-way corners 
of Pennsylvania, told me about 
Mr. and Mrs. David F. Smith. 

“Dave is just a farmer,” he began. 
And then, by way of emphasis, he re- 
peated, ** He's just a farmer, that’s all. I 
don’t know that he’s ever upset anything, 
and maybe nobody’s ever heard of him 
outside the valley they call Morrison’s 
Cove, where he lives. Mrs. Smith—she’s 
just a farmer’s wife. 

“They’re plain folks, the Smiths; but 
though the Cove is all of two hundred 
miles from here, it’ll be worth your time 
to go out and see them.” 

ut what have they ever done?" I 
asked. 

“For one thing," said my friend, “they 
have bought and paid for their farm 
after a fight that took them twenty-seven 
years! Then, they’ve always been square 
and neighborly; they’ve always paid their 
debts; nobody ever has gone from the 
Smith door hungry, and—” 
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By Sherman Gwinn 


“Still, all you’ve told me,” I broke in, 
“is that Mr. and Mrs. Smith have been 
decent, hard-working folks. There are 
people like that everywhere.” 

"As you say," he admitted, “the 
Smiths are only everyday folks. Yet, the 
other day, when I was browsing through a 
little weekly newspaper printed out there 
in the Cove, I happened across an item 
about the Smiths which wasn’t ordinary. 
It made me sit up and think. It sort of 
hinted, that item, that Dave Smith and 
his wife might know something we'd a// 
like to learn—about how to get along 
with people, and about how to live so 
that people can get along with us. I cut 
it out of the paper. 

He Les uM his desk and pres- 
ently produced a clipping. 

The "api ‘Big Social Gathering 
at D. F. Smith Home,” was ordinary 
enough. But in the text beneath was— 
well, I'll copy. it down for you the way 
the country editor wrote it. Maybe you'll 
get for yourself the impression the item 
made on me. Here it is: 


“Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Smith, of Curry- 
ville, were the central figures in a cele- 
bration at their farm home Sunday which 
is probably the most unique social gather- 
ing in the history of the state. It was the 
home-coming ob all the hired men and 
girls they have employed during the course 
of the thirty-seven years they have oc- 
cupied the farm. 

“In all, they have had sixteen hired 
giis and seventeen men. And Sunday, 

rom far and wide, they loaded up their 
automobiles with their families and with 
capacious baskets of good things to eat, 
and assembled under the pleasant roof- 
tree which for a period had been home to 
them. 

“Other friends also came, swelling the 
crowd to a total of one hundred and forty- 
six persons. . . 

“The majority of the men and women 
who have worked for Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
are now heads of families of their own, 
and are living on farms in Morrison’s 
Cove. Two, Miss Amanda Sell and Mrs. 
Lester Walker, are dead. Only two others 
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Why the Smiths Get On with Their Hired Help, by SHERMAN GwiNN 


of the entire thirty-three were absent. 

** As soon as all had arrived, and greet- 
ings were exchanged, they proceeded to the 
beautiful orchard and there on the green- 
sward spread the feast on board tables, 
and talked and ate and enjoyed them- 
selves as only genial spirits can. They all 
knew one another, and all were friends 
joined together by ties of home and mel- 
lowed recollection. 

“At times when hired help was as hard 
to obtain as an oil well in the back field, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith had all they needed, 
which is another proof of the esteem in 
which they are hel. á 


HEN the editor went on to tell how 

speeches had been made by local minis- 
ters and how Mr. and Mrs. Smith had re- 
sponded. Last of all, he gave a list of the 
names of all who had been there. 

“And that’s only a part of the story,” 
remarked m friend, folding away the 
clipping. n all the years the Smiths 
have been farming, they’ve never had to 
discharge a hired girl or man. They've 
never had man or girl quit before his or 
her time was up, although they hire their 
help by the year. Five couples of their help 
have been married from their place; and 
all but five, two men 
and three girls, to-day 
own their own farms 
or homes. Not one 
has turned out to be a 
black sheep." 

“That’s enough," 


I told him. ‘I’m go- 
ing to Curryville to 
talk to the Smiths!" 


A few days later, I 
actually set out. : 

Evening was com- 
ing on as I passed 
Woodbury and drew 
on toward Curryville. 
Big, clean, painted 
barns flashed by the 
roadside; from the 
stables gleamed elec- 
tric lights. Smooth 
driveways led into 
comfortable, old- 
fashioned farmhouses 
about which were 
well-kept lawns. The 
streets of the little 
towns were well 
paved. Folks we met 
seemed glad to point 
out the way; nothing 


seemed to be too 
much trouble for 
them to do. 


In a nearby town I 
asked a woman to 
direct me to a hotel. 

“That means you'll be wanting to go 
to the Inn," she said, “because it’s the 
only hotel we have. Now, just wait until 
I get on my coat and hat. I’ve got to go 
over there on an errand anyway; I may 
as well show you the sway 'stead of trying 
to tell pon about it.’ 

You'd like those Cove people—as I did. 

Next morning I began to get an even 
better insight into the genuine friendli- 
ness and straightforwardness of these folks, 
when I talked with Mrs. Smith and, later 
on, over a savory dinner table, with her 
husband. 

For, of course, I had to stay to dinner. 


And such a dinner! The feast was served 
at noon, with Mr. Smith in overalls at the 
head of the big table, his hired hands on 
either side—all just in from husking corn. 
Snow was in the air outside; the wind 
which swept down from the mountains 
was brisk and cold. All morning I had 
watched that dinner in the making, so I 
ate with the hungriest there. 

But let's get back to the start of my 
visit. I found Mrs. Smith in the kitchen, 
busy at a dozen and ten things. Already 
the dinner kettles were simmering to a 
boil on the big cook range. Two pies 
were baking in the oven. Off to one side, 
the hired girl busied herself over an iron- 
ing board. 

“You came more than two hundred 
miles to talk to me?” repeated Mrs. Smith 
incredulously. 

"About your hired folks and the re- 
union you had,” I explained. 

“Well! I never!” she exclaimed. “That 
was a reunion, and the finest thing that’s 
ever come to Mister and me in all our 
lives. But I never dreamed it could be as 
important as all this! 

‘And, of course,’ ' she went on, bustling 
about, “‘you’d have to come just on the 
day when I’m all torn up, with painters 


Mr. and Mrs. David Smith (in the foreground); behind Mr. Smith 
is their son and his wife; behind Mrs. Smith, their daughter and her 
husband. It took the elder Smiths twenty-seven years to save enough 
money to pay off the last dollar of debt on their farm; but they kept 
happy all the time. And it was during those years that they made 
many of the friends of whom they tell in the accompanying article bed b 


and paper-hangers about, and men put- 
ting in the new furnace! But you'll have 
to shut your eyes to it; and don't get any 


notion that my house is always like it is - 


to-day, for it isn't!" 


MBS- SMITH'S hair is almost white, 
but her eyes are young. There is a 
good-natured, lively banter in her tone; 
and about her that up-and-go air of the 
modern business woman, that ability to 
meet emergencies, and to get innumerable 
things done without making much of a 
bother. 

But let me tell you more about that 
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reunion as the Smiths told it to me. 
“You see," said Mr. Smith, while his 
wife stood by to prompt him, ‘ * Mother 
and I had talked it over, just between our- 
selves, a number of times. Here we were, 
with just one family and another of our 
old hired folks dropping in to visit, but 
never all comin together. They called us 
‘Mother’ and ‘Daddy,’ and the old house 
their ‘home,’ and—well, being as it was 
sort of a family, we thought between our- 
selves that it’d be right nice if sometime 
we could get them all here at one time. 
“Understand, we didn’t tell them that. 
I don’t believe we mentioned it to a soul 
now, did we, Mother? We just talked it 
over by ourselves, here in the kitchen of 
an evening. When they came to us and 
told us there was going to be a reunion, 
why, for a time we couldn’t believe it! 


“THEY had it all made out to surprise 
us—to drop in on us all in a bunch 
on a Sunday, and take us right off our 
feet. But,” Mr. Smith chuckled, “the party 
got too big for them. They had figured 
on having a few dozen present, and, first 
thing they knew, they had a hundred and 
more who wanted to come. The day being 
set for Sunday, when no farm work „was 
to be done, every- 
body wanted to come, 
not only our former 
hired men and girls 
but all their relatives 
and friends. So they 
decided they had 
better give us some 
warning. They sent a 
committee around at 
midnight Friday to 


tell us. 
“Midnight?” I re- 
peated. ' aen" "t that 


pretty late for a com- 
mittee to call?" 

“Well, it was pretty 
late," and again Mr. 
Smith chuckled. 
"But, you see, the 
party had run away 
from them, got so big 
it had upset all their 
plans. That night 
they sat and talked 

and. talked, suggest- 
ing one thing and 
another and not 
reaching a decision 
for threeor four hours. 

““Do you think we 
ought to tell them 
this late?’ asked one 
of the women. ‘They 
are sure all to be in 
this time.’ 

“We'll have to tell 
'em,' said Ira Bechtel, who was our first 
hired man and one of the leaders in getting 
up the reunion; 'there ain't any other way 
out of it. To-morrow morning we'll be at 
work, and by night time it'll be too late.’ 

“So Ira and two or three others drove 
over and routed us out. I stuck my head 
out the window when I heard them; but 
soon as I saw who it was I dressed in a 
jiffy and came down-stairs. 

*** Dad, said Ira, ‘a few of us folks who 
used to work with you have decided to 
SEP around and see you on Sunday. 

e'd hoped to make it a sort of a sur- 
prise party, but, (Continued on page 193) 


“It’s a wonderful business, isn't it?" he said, at last. . . . She looked at him to see if he was joking; but he was lean- 
ing against the wall, hands in his pockets, eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the shelves at the other side of the store 
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HEN beggars asked James 

Kelly for money, they got 

it. That was his way. 

Other people warned him 

that the money he thus 
gave might be, and probably was, used 
for ignoble purposes, but James Kelly 
said that was none of his business. He 
said that when he was asked for some- 
thing, he rather liked to give it, if con- 
venient, and that what people did with 
their heart’s desire after they got it, 
concerned him not at all. 

He even did things for people without 
being asked. Miss Perrine had never said 
anvibin much to him except 'Good 
morning, Mr. Kelly’ and ‘Good evening, 
Mr. Kell . She had never asked him for 
anything but a new electric light for her 
cage. Yet he came in one morning and 
quite casually offered her.what she wanted 
above ail things. . 

It. was. ¢-rainy’ morning; the store of 
ns _Kelly—Fine Groceries, Choice 

eas and Coffees—was a dismal place. 
Outside the windows was a vista of Sixth 
Avenue, with people going by under 
umbrellas. Some. came dripping in, to 
buy things for the further enrichment of 
Mr. Kelly, while the two clerks, the boy, 
and the diver of the little delivery wagon 
which waited outside, all hoped there 
would be very few customers this miser- 
able day. NC CS 

And as for Miss Perrine, she didn't care 
who came, or who did not come. She was 
getting out the bills for the week; the 
task did not fascinate her, and she was 
perfectly willing to be interrupted at 
intervals, to take in money, togive change, 
to receipt slips. It was a hateful job. 
She had to sit in that cage from half-past 
eight until half-past five, and it made no 
difference to her what she did while there. 
Like Julius Cæsar, Rosalie Perrine was 
ambitious. In other respects the likeness 
was not startling. She did not, for in- 
stance, resemble Julius Casar in her 
personal appearance, nor does one imagine 
that the great man ever troubled very 
much as to the effect of rain upon his 
apparel. Rosalie had been doing this. . 
But directly Mr. Kelly spoke to her, all 
such frivolous notions fled her mind. 
Ambition was alert. 

““You. know I've opened a branch store 
out in Westleith," said Mr. Kelly. “I 
was sending Mr. Dunn as bookkeeper. 
But at the last minute he's given it up. 
His wife says she won't leave New York." 

“His wife!" said Rosalie. It was an 
amazing thought that the elderly and 
infallible Mr. Dunn should have a wife, 
and be influenced by her. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kelly. “We don't grow 
here—like mushrooms in a cellar, you 
know. We live outside." 

‘Rosalie was disconcerted. Although 
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ambitious, she was inexperienced, and 
she had thought of her fellow workers, 
Mr. Kelly included, somewhat in that 
way. When she arrived in the morning, 
there they all were; when she departed, 
she left them there, and, for all she knew, 
they might be locked in at night, like the 
cat. She hoped Mr. Kelly had not read 
this infantile fancy in her face; she hoped 
he was not offended; she looked at him, to 
see. ; 

But Mr. IKelly was a man of extraor- 
dinary reticence; his appearance did not 
betray him. Tall, lean, and wiry, some- 
times he seemed to Rosalie quite a 
young man, and at other times she wasn’t 
sure; sometimes his dark, thin face seemed 
humorous, and sometimes she thought it 
severe; sometimes she thought Mr. Kelly 
interesting and mysterious, and some- 
times she thought him entirely common- 
place. 

“Do you want the job?" he continued. 

“Mr. Dunn’s job?” 

“Yes. There’d be an increase in your 
salary, of course, and—” 

“Ves, thank you, Mr. Kelly, I do want 
it!” Rosalie interrupted. Here was her 
Chance; this was the tide in her affairs 
which, taken at its flood, would lead on 
to—almost anything. 


"Can you go out there to-morrow?” 


he asked. 
“Yes, Mr. Kelly, I can!" said she. 
"Good!" said he. “Know anyone out 
in Westleith? You don’t? Then, if I 
were you, I’d board at Mrs. Black’s. 
Shall I tell her to expect you to-morrow?” 
“Thank you, Mr. Kelly!" said Rosalie. 


GHE could not help feeling proud of her 
masterly handling of the situation. Op- 
portunity had knocked, and she had in- 
stantly opened the door; no questions, no 
altry hesitations. She wondered whether 
r. Kelly had noticed this? Again she 
glanced at him, and found him looking at her 
with his steady and unfathomable gaze. 
"Now then," he said. ‘You'll want 
to take the rest of the day to get your 
things ready." . 
“Thank you, Mr. Kelly!" she said 
again. 
* Very welcome, Miss Perrine!" said he. 
Impossible to tell whether he was 
admiring her promptitude, her almost 
masculine decision and vigor. But as 
she went home she thought it must be so. 
This was her first job, and with admirable 
honesty she admitted to herself that dur- 
ing her three months' service she had 
done nothing really remarkable, nothing 
to justify her getting Mr. Dunn's position. 
No; Mr. Kelly must in some way have 
read her character, must have seen 
promise in her. Or was it simply Destiny, 
that fortunate Destiny in which Rosalie 
so firmly believed? 
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There was one solution, however, which 
did not occur to her. And that was—that 
Mr. Kelly could not endure the sight of 
Miss Perrine in that dismal cage. 


HEY lived, Rosalie and her mother, in 

an old-fashioned flat in the West Twen- 
ties. It was a shabby street and a shabby 
flat, and their life in it was shabby and anx- 
ious, and Rosalie detested all of it. Mrs. 
Perrine did dressmaking at home, and the 
dining-room was the only place she could 
do it in; at no time what might be called a 
cheery room—for the windows were on a 
gloomy little court—on a rainy day it was 
heartbreaking. The gas was lighted, and 
Mrs. Perrine stood. before the dining 
table, shears in hand, seriously regarding 
a piece of gray linen upon which was 
spread a paper pattern. 

"Rosalie!" she cried, as her child 
came running down the passage at the 
alarming hour of half-past nine in the 
morning. “Whatever is the matter?" 

“Just listen!” said Rosalie. And with 
her wet unbrella still in her hand, and her 
face damp and rosy, she told her mother 
that news which mothers are expected to 
hear with rapture, the news that her child 
was going away from her. - i 

Mrs. Perrine listened, as other mothers 
have listened before her; she thought, not 
of herself left behind alone, but of he 
child going forward into life. ; 

“That’s very nice," she said. “The 
salary—” 

“Oh, I don’t care so much about that,” 
said Rosalie. “The great thing is that 
it'll be a new sort of life, entirely. For 
both of us, Mother. After I’m settled out 
there, I’ll send for you, of course, and 
we'll make a fresh start, in a new place—" 

“My dear," said. Mrs. Perrine tran- 
quilly, “I’m afraid you can't do much 
with me, at my age. Your father and I 
were both Plain People, and our families 
were Plain People, good, honest, hard- 
working Plain People, all from Vermont, 
and all farm-bred and all Plain Peo—" 

“All right!" Rosalie interrupted indig- 
nantly. ‘‘If you're satisfied with that, 
all right. I’m not. I want—something 
better." ; 

“Well,” said Mrs. Perrine, “I’m glad 
you do, my dear. If vou're sure that what 
you want really is better." 

Rosalie did not take up this point. 

“I hate the grocery business!" she said. 

“Your father—" began Mrs. Perrine. 

“T know. That’s another reason for 
hating it. I’ve had to listen to grocery- 
talk all my life. And it does seem pretty 
hard that I had to land in the middle of 
groceries for my first job. There’s Doris— 
in a broker’s office. And Kathie—in an 
insurance office. All my friends in offices, 
and I have to say, ‘I work in a grocery 


store.'" 
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“But I thought you were so pleased 
with this going to Westleith.” 

* Because—don't you see?—I’m going 
to a new place, where nobody knows me; 
and I'm going to make a fresh start alto- 
gether. I’m going to make friends, the 
right kind of friends, and I'm going to 
get out of the grocery business." 

"Into what?" inquired Mrs. Perrine. 

“‘Into—something very different," Ros- 
alie answered. 


RS. PERRINE observed her faint 
flush and understood very well what 
was in her child's head. 

“She thinks she'll meet a millionaire 
and marry him,” reflected Mrs. Perrine. 

'The idea did not disturb her 
in the least. It was the form: 
which romance took for Rosa- 
lie’s generation. She herself at 
Rosalie’s age had longed to be- 
come the wife of a foreign 
missionary, and with him to 
visit Greenland's icy mountains 
and India's coral strand. All 
girls, except the dullest, had 
their imaginary prince in one. 
uise or another and, as Mrs. 
Perros had long ago observed,. 
these charming gentlemen in no 
kd interfered with real life. A 
girl might, for instance, dream 
of a millionaire— 
or a missionary— 
and yet be per- 
fectly happy with 
a less dazzling 
man. 

She trusted Ros- 
alie. She knew 
her faults, but she 
knew her good 
qualities too. She 
knew that, for all 
her child's inde- 
pendence, there 
was a touch of old- 
fashioned New 
England primness 
about her. To Mrs. Perrine 
that primness was an admirable 
thing, for it meant fastidious- 
ness; it meant that Rosalie 
would never be satisfied with 
what was false or tawdry or 
ignoble. “Fussy,” the child was. 

"We'd better be talking over what 
clothes you'll take,” said she. “PIl just 
roll this up first.” 


HE bent over the table, taking the 

pins out of the pattern. With a white 
apron tied over her old black dress, her 
felt slippers, her spectacles, she looked 
every inch a Plain Person; yet Rosalie, 
glancing at her, saw her in a new light. 
All of a sudden, the scene before her took 
on a profound and touching significance; 
she had a feeling that this was one of 
those little moments never to be for- 
gotten, that this was to be a memory— 
the shabby dining-room with the gas 
lighted and the steady rain falling outside, 
and her mother standing there, with her 
mouth full of pins. That plain woman, 
with her gray hair, her tired face. 

“Mother!” she cried. 

Mrs. Perrine took the pins out of her 
mouth and, turning hastily, held out her 
arms. 

"Now then!" she said, warningly. 
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“You’re not being silly enough to cry, 
Rosalie Perrine!” 

“You’re c-cryin 
child, her fair hea 
shoulder. 

“Well, I guess we were bound to cry 
once before you went," said Mrs. Perrine. 
“ And now it's over and done with. Come, 
come now, my dear! The kettle’s on the 
boil; we'll have a cup of tea.” 

So they did, sitting opposite each other 
at the kitchen table. And Rosalie, being 
twenty, soon recovered herself, and began 
to think once more of the better things 
that lay before her. Mrs. Perrine, how- 
ever, had a notion that, as far as she was 
concerned, there wasn't anything very 


yourself!" said her 
buried on that frail 


much better than this—than just sitting 
opposite her child at a kitchen table. . . . 


OSALIE arrived in the suburban town 
of Westleith with enormous hopes. 
And as she drove in a taxi from the railway 
station she saw that Westleith was exactly 
what she wanted. It was the first of May, 
and suddenly and beautifully spring. ie 


the streets she saw girls with tennis rackets, 
accompanied by youths driving superb 
little cars, undoubtedly millionaires. 

She saw the Parisian Pastry Shop, 
filled with little tables at which sat more 
of these marvelous young people, and she 
was joyously excited, and miserable, and 
extravagantly hopeful, and plunged in 
black despair, all at the same time. De- 
lighted because she was going to live in 
this place, miserable because she was out 
of it all, because she wouldn’t be able to 
sit at one of the tables in the Parisian 
Pastry Shop in the afternoon, or play 
tennis, or drive about in motor-cars. And 
yet somehow hopeful that she would be 
able to do all these things, and dreadfully 

afraid she wouldn't. . . . 

The first great disappoint- 
ment was Mrs. Black’s. The 
taxi stopped before a dignified 
old house in a well-kept garden. 
Rosalie entered, and Mrs. Black 
welcomed her kindly and con- 
ducted her to a pretty and com- 
fortable little bedroom. Rosalie 
knew too little about boarding- 

houses to be 

amazed at what 

she was getting 

for twelve dollars 

« E a week; all she 

f. thought of was— 

: the people she 

was going to meet 

at dinner. She 

dressed herself 

with zealous care, 

and when the bell 

rang, down she 

went, excited, a 

little nervous, to 

begin this New 
Life among New People. 

And all the other guests 
were middle-aged or elderly 
persons. She was very 
polite and nice to them, 
because her mother’s 
daughter couldn’t be any- 
thing else; but she was 
terribly disappointed, and 
perhaps, bout meaning 
to, she showed that she was 
not interested in any of 
them. 


FoR an ambitious young 
woman, this was a serious 
mistake. Because that eld- 
erly gentleman in the corner 
was the commodore of the 
very exclusive yacht club, 
and that middle-aged lady was the mother 
of two sons in Harvard, and that bald 
man in eveglasses was the only million- 
aire. Rosalie was ever destined to meet 
face to face. None of this, however, was 
known to her for some time to come, and 
when at last she did find out, she no 
longer— 

But that is anticipation. To proceed 
in a regular manner: Rosalie was dis- 
appointed, and went to bed disappointed, 
and thought with longing and regret of 
her mother, as one is likely to do when 
disappointed. The next morning she 
went to work in the branch store. i was 
imposing. A high-class store on a busy 
corner. In the plate-glass windows were 
displayed bottles of stuffed olives, baskets 
of fruit, jars of calf's-foot jelly, and round 
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boxes of crystallized cherries. Rosalie had 
a very superior cage, with a window that 
let in plenty of sunlight and fresh air. 
But it was a cage. And no matter how 
high class the place, it was a grocery 
store and a prison. 

What is more, nothing happened. Day 
after day went by; she left the middle- 


aged boarding-house and went to the. 


grocery store; she left the grocery store 
and returned to the middle-aged boarding- 
house. Four days like this. 

At the close of this fourth day she was 
oing home as usual, after half-past five. 
he sun was low in a clear, almost color- 

less sky, only in the west a bright gold. 
It was a sweet and melancholy hour, more 
fit for memories than ambitions, and 
Rosalie was remembering. At this hour, 
that plain woman, her mother, would be 
laying the table for her solitary meal. . . . 
Never had Rosalie been less like Julius 
Cesar than now. 

She turned the corner of Cedar Street, 
and before the fence of the Perfect House 
stopped a moment, partly because she 
always lingered here, and partly because 
she anced to dry her eyes before enter- 
ing Mrs. Black’s. The tears that clung 
to her lashes gave a blurred sort of glory 
to the world; she could only dimly see the 
Perfect House with its striped awnings, 
its stone terraces, its flower boxes, its 
wide lawns. She groped in her pocket 
for a handkerchief, felt in her purse—and 
suddenly a little folded handkerchief was 
is into her hand. She wiped her eyes 

astily, and looked. 


On the other side of the fence stood that 
lovely creature she had often seen walking 
about in the garden of the Perfect House, 
that slender young woman of indefinable 
charm, black-haired and dark-browed, so 
dark that Rosalie had chosen to think of 
her as a French aristocrat. Her voice, 


however, had nothing French about it. 
“T hope you like Westleith, Miss 


Here, at last, 


Perrine,” she .said, with the friendliest 
sort of smile. 

Here, at last, was the marvel of marvels! 
This uniquely lovely mistress of the 
Perfect House not only spoke to her and 
supplied her with a handkerchief, but 
knew her name! Did she like Westleith? 

"Well, you see," said Rosalie, “I 
haven't been here very long." 

“I didn't like it myself,". said the 
other, "until I'd made friends here. We 
must arrange for you to come to tea one 
afternoon and meet some people." 


NVITED to take tea in the Perfect 
House, to meet Some People! In passing 
by, Rosalie had seen what kind of people 
came there—young, glittering, magnificent 
people in motor-cars. To meet them! 
"['d—" she began, eagerly, and then 
stopped. Something was wrong. She 
knew it. This couldn't be true. Her face 
rew very pale; the spirit of all those 
lain People, her ancestors, awoke in her. 
She wanted this more than she had ever 
wanted anything in her life, but not under 
false pretenses. Not dishonestly. 
“Pd like to come," she said, steadily. 
“Ever and ever so much. But, you see— 


was the marvel of 
marvels! This uniquely lovely mis- 
tress of the Perfect House not only 
spoke to her but knew her name! 
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I am working in Kelly's grocery store.” 
'This, she felt sure, was the death of 

that wonderful dream. Cashiers from 

grocery stores did not go to tea in that 
ouse. It was over, finished. 

“Yes, I know," said the other, in the 
same friendly tone. ‘‘ But they'd let you 
off half an hour earlier, I’m quite sure. 
Some day next week, then?” 

Rosalie went back 
to the boarding- 
house, walking as if 
on air. She could 
not eat her dinner 
that night; indeed, 
she needed no other 
food than that 
promise, that invita- 
tion. How the mis- 
tress of the Perfect 
House had learned 
her name and posi- 
tion, she could not 
ima E ine and 
scarcely cared. It 
simply meant that 
Destiny had not for- 
gotten her, that all 
the wonderful things 
she had expected to 
happen had begun 
to happen. 


ON Saturday Mr. 
Kelly came out 
to Westleith, to “pay 
off.” He walked into 
the store, very neat 
and slender in his 
dark suit, with that 
casual air of his. 
And Rosalie had 
learned to appre- 
ciate that casual air; 
Mr. Beck, manager 
of the branch, was 
an irritable and 
feverishly energetic 
man, very, very dif- 
ferent from Mr. 
Kelly. In rush hours, 
Mr. Beck flew about 
and waited upon 
important customers himself; he worked 
passionately; he came earlier than any- 
one else in the morning; he scarcely took 
time for lunch; he superintended every 
minutest detail. And he had trouble, 
much trouble, and much friction. 

Mr. Kelly’s way had been different. 
Mr. Kelly, in his easy, casual way, had 
somehow righted mistakes without blam- 
ing anyone. The New York store did 
three times the business of the branch 
and without any confusion. Rosalie had 
never once seen Mr. Kelly do anything 
himself and yet—everything was done. 
He had, she could see now, a genius for 
getting things done. 

He came into the cage. j 

“Well, Miss Perrine!" he said. “How 
does it go?" j 

“All right—I hope,” said she. 

Mr. Kelly was undoubtedly a young 
man; she wondered that she could ever 
have thought otherwise. And he was— 
not handsome, but nice-looking, very 
nice-looking, in that dark suit. A 

“I was afraid you might be homesick,” 
he said. s 

She looked up, startled by this mark 
of interest; (Continued on page 174) 


“The Big Woods Are Friendly 


Bill Sewall, robust old guide, who was born in '45, 
the first white child in the town of Island Falls, 
Maine, was brought up to hunt and know the woods 
like an Indian. He was a guide for settlers and 
hunters at twelve, and in later years became famous 
as Roosevelt's intimate friend and companion 


OU ask what I mean by the 

"lost fever’? repeated Bill 

Sewall. The famous old guide, 

tutor of Roosevelt in wood- 

craft, and for eighty years a 
son of the Big Woods, said my question 
over sharply as if surprised at my igno- 
rance. 

“T reckoned 'most everybody knew 
about the lost fever," he went on. “Irs 
the worst thing that can come on to a 
man in the woods! Some say it's a crazi- 
ness. Some say it's fear, the fear of never 
getting out. You walk in what you'd 
swear was a straight line, and wind up 
right where you started. You wander by 
signs as common to you as your nose, and 
don't recognize them no more than if you 
were a stranger. I’ve known men, not 
greenhorns neither, to come out into their 
own clearings, see their own home and 
farm buildings, and not know where they 
were! I heard one man tell of how he 
didn't know his own wife! 

“Tt takes you unaware, so that you lose 

yourself before you know it. Then you 
fost your wits too, and the ‘fever’ is on 

ou. T ve yet to hear anybody explain it. 
can’t. 

“Thad a touch of it myself once, in com- 
pany with my brother, who iner the 
woods as well as most folks know their own 
parlors. It was about the oddest thing 
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fever,” 


that ever happened to me.” 

It was a late afternoon in 
mid-August. We were sitting, 
Old Bill and I, before one of the 
picturesque log cabins of “Bill 
Sewall's Camps" on Matta- 
wamkeag Lake. In older days, 
Mattawamkeag, eight miles 
long and four wide, was famed 
for its mighty log drives; every 
spring it poured its torrent of 
Maine timber into the Penob- 
scot below. Fifty years it has 
been a jumping-off place, via 
Bill Sewall's, into Maine’s 
great up-country hunting area 
—as wild and rugged a domain 
as you'll find on the Atlantic 
side of the Rockies. 

Bill was born in this country, 
in ’45, the first white child in 
the town of Island Falls, near 
the head of the lake. Here he 
was reared to trap, hunt, log, and know 
the woods as the Indians knew them. By 
the time he was seven years old he was 
toting his own gun and powder horn. He 
was a guide for new settlers and hunters 
at twelve, before he had seen the inside 
of a school. 

Later on he became the guide and 
companion of Roosevelt, went West with 
him when “T. R.” took up cow ranch- 
ing in Dakota, and was dined in honor 
at the White House. 

Shortly after Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent he visited Bangor, Maine. Thou- 
sands jammed the city to see him. The 
gosemor of the state, and notables of 

ew England were there. Crowds sur- 
rounded the old Bangor House, where 
Roosevelt was a guest, and demanded 
that he speak. Presently the new Presi- 
dent appeared on the balcony. 

He held up his hand for Aei 

“You want me to speak,” he began, 
“but I've come out here simply to act as 
my own town crier. There is a man in 
Maine I haven't seen in years, but whom 
I particularly want to see now. 

“Ts Bill Sewall in town? Has anyone 
seen him? Does anybody know where he 
is? I wish you would tell him, if you do, 
that I would like to renew old times with 
him. Tell him I'll be disappointed if he 


*, ” 
doesn’t come. 


If You Know 'Eim 
Well Enough" 


But if you don't know 'em, says Bill Sewall, 

a great old woodsman, you may get the *lost 

and then you will start walking in 

circles —Sewall's adventures with Roosevelt, 
and with rookie hunters 


By William S. Dutton 


They found Old Bill hid away in one 
of the more obscure rooms of the hotel, a 
bit uncomfortable in his store suit and 
white collar. Others had made a grand 
rush for Roosevelt. Old Bill had held 
back, not sure there would be room for 
him among all the great. 

*"The President wants to see you," 
congressman explained. “He has bed 
for you in every town in which he has 
stopped in Maine." 

"] was hoping he hadn't changed," 
said Old Bill. “I know now that he 
hasn't. I told myself that if he wanted to 
see me he'd send for me or find m2 some- 
how. I've just been waitin' around, to see 
if he did." 

To-day, at eighty, Bill Sewall is the 
most famous of Maine’s famous guides; 
one of the last of the old-time woodsmen 
of his state; one of the last of his stalwart 
kind in this country. But his eye is still 
keen, his hand steady; he is still “of the 
woods." In his latter years Roosevelt 
wrote, in one of the last of his four score of 
letters addressed to his old guide: 

“Im not what I used to Pe Will. I'm 
fast becoming a worn old man. But you, 
old friend, will never grow old. You will 
be young always." 

As I talked with Sewall up on Matta- 
wamkeag I didn't think of him as old. 
In spite of his years, he wasn't! 


HE lake was ugly, this day. The water 

lashed with a sullen restlessness at the 
nearby shore. Along the other shore, four 
miles away, a line of white birch, half 
hidden under a haze, marked the start of 
Aroostook's Big Woods, into which the 
law permits no stranger to enter without 
a licensed state guide. 

Old Bill indicated the line of birch with 
a gesture. 

“It was twenty miles in there where I 
got lost," he resumed. “The time was 
just before Christmas and this lake was 
frozen over as tight as one of your cement 
streets. The weather was down around 
thirty below, but there hadn’t been any 
snow. Then, toward night, it began to 
cloud up. 

“My brother Sam was with me. We 
made camp by a spring and fixed our- 
selves comfortable for the night, with a 
big fire burning. Along about midnight 
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it began to snow. By daylight it was 
snowing so hard we couldn't see thirty 
feet ahead among the trees. There 
wasn't much chance to shoot anything 
in such weather, so we decided to break 
for home at once. The snow seemed to 
come down heavier by the minute, with 
not a sign of letting up. 

“Sam, being the elder, took the lead. 
We trudged along an old logging road 
for an hour or two, keeping our minds 
strictly on our business. Presently Sam 
halted, took our bearings, and then 
blazed a big tree with his ax. We had 
reached a point where we figured we 
would leave the old log road and make 
a cut straight through the woods for 
the upper end of the Like, We weren’t 
taking any risks—woodsmen never do. 
There was a chance in a thousand that 
later on we might want to know just 
where we had made that turn. The 
blazed tree would be there to tell us. 

“Another hour we walked, heading as 
straight as we knew how. It was fa- 
miliar ground, and not a doubt entered 
our heads that we were not going right. 
But by and by I began to wonder. We 
had been walking fast in order to keep 
warm, yet we didn’t seem to be getting 
anywhere. The ground about had a 
strange look. Sam, too, I noticed, seemed 
to be a trifle puzzled. 


“ALL at once he stopped. ‘Do you 
know where we are?’ he asked. ‘I 
don’t recognize this ground at all.’ 

“It had been on the tip of my tongue 
to ask him the same question. I hadn't 
a notion where we were, hadn't had for 
ten minutes. Yet I knew those woods 
like a book! So did Sam. 

* We looked back over our tracks. Far 
as we could see they came along straight 
as a die. We back-tracked a ways. Our 
trail grew fainter, and finally, where the 
snow had drifted over it, we couldn't dis- 
tinguish it at all. We went ahead again. 
We couldn't find a sign that we knew. 

*** Sam, I said, ‘I reckon we're lost!’ 

**[ know we are,’ he answered. 

“Neither of us had a compass. Being 


One of the picturesque log cabins of ‘Bill Sewall's Camps” in Aroos- 
took County, Maine. The Big Woods overspread this county, much 
of which is as wild and rugged as any place in the United States 


together we hadn’t bothered to take one 
along. We concluded that one thing 
must have happened, and it's the trouble 
which ’most always comes to folks lost in 
the woods. Instead of keeping a straight 
course we had been walking in a circle! 
And because the snow had blotted out 
our tracks, we didn't know whether or 
not we had completed the circle and 
crossed our back track. 

“Mind you, we possessed all our wits. 
We weren't scared, for if worse came to 
worst we could stop where we were and 
make camp until the sun came out in a 
day or two. That's the best thing to do 
when under the lost fever. Often by 
trying to find a way out you only succeed 
in losing yourself worse. 

“For some reason nobody can explain, 
a man who is lost always bears to the 


Bill Sewall, who is over eighty years old, in his canoe bucking a hard wind on Mattawamkeag Lake 


right. His first circle is large, the next a 
little smaller, the third smaller still, and 
so on, until he runs himself out in a 
pretty small place, not able to get away 
from his starting point. 

“However, Sam and I knew something 
of this lost business, and we hadn't yet 
lost our heads. So we did some cool 
calculating. We reasoned that if we kept 
on going as we had been, that is, in a line 
as straight as we knew how, we actually 
would keep on bearing to the right and 
circle around to about where we had 
spotted that tree. From the tree we 


could get our bearings. 

“So we set out again. The snow hadn't 
slackened a whit. The wind gave us no 
idea of direction. This time, for all we 
knew, we might really be going straight 
instead of to the (Continued on page 155) 


The Sporting Chance 


The romance of a modern Sir Galahad 


By Margaret Cameron 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


Sy nopsis of Preceding Instalments 


IGGY” BRAZE NOSE—christened Percival Galahad, a secret which he guarded almost 
with his life—had a habit of rescuing people in distress. But when, after his gradua- 
tion, he went into the. office of his father's factory to learn the business, the elder Brazenose 
issued an ultimatum: “No more newspaper headlines, or out you go!" And that very same day 
` Piggy ran into a strange young man who begged him to deliver a message to a strange young 
woman, due shortly at the Grand Central Station. Of course, being Piggy, he agreed. When 
the very attractive girl discovered a detective watching them, she told Piggy evervthing: The 
man at the ferry was Clifford Nixon, whom she was to have married that day. He was an old 
suitor, and she had sent for him with the promise that she would marry him if he would help 
her rescue her sister Celia from the imprisonment in which she was being held by their father. 
Celia had fallen in love and defied her father, who had shut her up at Birchwood (his country 
place) and left her guarded by servants, barbed wire, and fierce dogs. Roberta had hastened 
from Paris—by way of Canada—Nixon had been called West, and she had lost her purse on the 
train. There was nothing for Piggy to do but see her through—even after he discovered that her 
father was Robert K. Scott, and his father's bitterest business rival. 

Thev gave the detective the slip; Roberta put on widow's weeds, name Mrs. Horatio 
Smith; Piggy dyed his hair, donned a chauffeur's livery, and called himself Peter Brown. They 
drove in Piggy's car to a place near Birchwood, rented a furnished house, and sent for Janet, 
an old servant in Piggv's family. Piggy made friends with Cody, the Scott chauffeur, and by 
this means managed to smuggle a message to Celia, written in a cipher the sisters had used in 
childhood. At night Piggy posted himself at the edge of the Scott place, and whistled over and 
over the refrain of a popular song. 

Then Nixon came back from the West and followed Scott to Birchwood, in search of Roberta. 
Scott told him that it was he who had precipitated the crisis in Nixon's business that called 
him home, and threatened him with ruin if he interfered. Nixon settled at the Jaffrey Inn to 
watch for Roberta, while Scott went back to New York. 

Meanwhile, Piggy and Roberta had hit upon a plan. They cut the wires around Birchwood, 
and loosed a bunch of cats at the same moment. The watch dogs raced into the woods after 
the cats, and the path was clear. The kidnappers built a bonfire behind the barns, gave the 
fire alarm, and in the confusion made off with Celia to Piggy’s car, and got her safely to their 
house—where Piggy, in the excitement of success, kissed Roberta, as much to his own sur- 
prise as hers. Meanwhile, the dogs had treed Nixon, who had been scouting that night, and the 


gardener took him back to Birchwood, where he at once 'phoned Scott what had happened. 


HE tint of Piggy's locks, as he 

had said, was beginning to show 

deterioration. The morning after 

their successful raid he decided 

to indulge in the luxury of a 
shampoo before submitting to the redye- 
ing process, and an hour or so after 
breakfast he retired to his room, whence 
presently issued sounds of wrath and con- 
sternation. 

“Bob!” he roared, throwing open the 
door, “ Bob!" 

"What's the matter?" Roberta emerged 
from Celia's room to behold him in his 
doorway, shirt-sleeved and collarless, stay- 
ing with a towel the streams of water that 
trickled from his inky crown. 

“This darn stuff won't wash off! I've 
scrubbed and scrubbed, and all it does is 
to make it a little greener.” 

“Oh, Za, la!" said Roberta, dumfounded. 

“What’ll I do? Have I got to wear 

p” 
green hair for the rest of my life? 

“I—I don't know. W ouldn’t that be 
awful! Let’s ask Janet.” 

This personage, hastily summoned, re- 
garded him with a pessimistic eye, re- 
marking that he w apy eginning to gather 
the wages o’ sin. Pressed, she reluctantly 
admitted that doubtless time would wipe 
away the stain, replacing the present 
capillary stigma with a new growth of 

natural color. 

“But ye'll be piebald the whiles,” 


she 
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grimly prophesied. “Or else ve'll go with 
shaven head, like the criminal ye are." 

“Oh—well—that’s notso bad. Thanks.” 

Relieved, he closed his door again. 
Afterward, the gifted Janet, upon whom 
years and experience had bestowed many 
strange accomplishments, gloomily and 
with consummate skill stained each and 
every hair jet black to its root. 

He then sought the tavern to learn 
what men might report of the night, and 
had difficulty in restraining his emotion 
until he regained the seclusion of his 
rented walle: There he slammed the door 
and dropped into a chair, releasing pent- 
up yells of laughter. 


OBERTA, chattering up-stairs with 
Celia, ran down to him. 

"What is it?" she implored. 

laughing, and tell me." 
"They've got him!" 

“Got whom?" 

“The kidnapper. They caught him. The 
dogs— Oh, wow!” Speech failed him, but 
presently he sat up, wiping his eyes, and 
explained between splutters of mirth: 
“Those blessed pups treed him—treed the 
Whangdoodle!” 

“The Whang—you mean Clif? How 
could they? Where was he?” 

“Give itup. He must have been around 
somewhere, because the gardener heard 
the dogs, and went to see what they had— 


“Stop 


he gasped. 


and he found the Whangdoodle bird 
appropriately perched in a tree, still — 
oh, /ord/—still mourning for his lost—”’ 

When he had recovered somewhat from 
that spasm, Roberta, who looked rather 
frightened, asked, “How do you know? 
Who told you?" 

" Some man came over from Jaffrey this 
morning and spread the glad tidings. The 
theory is that he kidnapped Celia and 
turned her over to confederates, but 
failed to make his own get-away on 
account of the dogs.” 

“He may have seen us, Peter." 

"He may, but I doubt it. If he had 
he'd have sung out—and given it away 
afterward." Piggy's opinion of a quitter 
was low. “They say [^ went up to the 
house, and telephoned to sheriffs and 
constables all over the place that Celia 
had been kidnapped and to watch out for 
her. He sent for your father, too. He's 
on the way up here now, if he hasn't 
arrived. He won't do a thing to the 
Whangdoodle!" He whooped again, add- 
ing, when he could sufficiently. control 
his vocal cords, “It’s a good bluff, but 
it's pretty hard to put over anything on 
G. A." 

“Bluff?” 

He nodded, riot in his eyes. “The 
native sleuths have got it all doped out. 
That there Nixon feller's pretty smart, 
but he ain't any smarter'n we be, by j 1 
Theoretically, you see, if he hadn’t i 
caught, he' ‘have chased off with Celia 
and the person or persons unknown who 
were his accomplices. But he was caught, 
so he immediately got busy on the tele- 


Janet regarded him with a pessi- 
mistic eye, remarking that he was 
beginning to gather the wages o' sin 
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She unlocked a trunk, from which Celia thrust a pallid and perspiring face. ‘‘Come, lass, come back tae yer bed ” 


phone and warned everybody east, west 
and south to watch the roads. But he 
seems to have forgotten that there was 
anything north of here—and it isn’t very 
far to the Canadian border. That will take 
some explaining," he concluded joyously. 

“But it isn't fair, Peter! Clif had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Except snooping around in the woods 
at night. Even so, he won't have to prove 
himself innocent. They'll have to prove 
him guilty—and they can't do it." 

Had either of them suspected the 
straits in which Nixon now found himself, 
their course would have been altered, with 
what outcome who can say? But having 


no faintest inkling of the dangers en- 
compassing the Whangdoodle, Piggy said 
blithely: 

“Get on your duds and let's go out." 

* Qut where?" 

“Keene, to shop. This is the day when 
we must show ourselves." 

* But—suppose Clif does suspect? He 
did yesterday, and he might come over 
here now to make sure." 

“We’ll have to take a chance on that. 
We'll boldly sally forth and show we have 
nothing to fear." 

Before setting out, however, he held a 
consultation with Janet, and together 
they invaded the attic, where sundry 


locked trunks belonging to the owner of 
the house were stored. Piggy's keys came 
into requisition, and he left one of them 
with his lieutenant, who lingered aloft 
after he had descended. 

No sooner had they rolled away than 
Janet routed Celia from her bed and 
stationed her at the window, like Sister 
Anne, to watch for a cloud of dust, her- 
self stripping the bed and restoring the 
room to its former unused aspect. | She 
finished none too quickly, for before she 
had reached the foot of the stairs on her 
way to the kitchen, she heard Celia's 
frightened voice from the hall above. 

“Janet! My father! He's coming, with 
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two other men. Oh, what shall I do?" 

“Up wi’ ye tae the garret! Quick, noo!” 
said Janet: suiting action to word. And 
sixty seconds later she composedly opened 
the front door in response to repeated 
impatient knocking. 

Events had not tended to make either 
Scott or Nixon, who accompanied him, 
patient. The former’s temper, roiled at 
the Monday morning conference, where 
he had received Brazenose’s unqualified 
refusal to sell his plant, and in retaliation 
had given formal notice of the cancellation 
of their contract, had not cleared when he 
was aroused from belated sleep to answer 
the telephone call from Nixon, who began 
to explain that during a fire, evidently of 
incendiary origin— 

“Fire? What burned?" Scott inter- 
rupted. 

* Nothing, except some wood piled be- 
hind the barn. But—" 

* Where were the dogs? Poisoned?” 

* No, they were outside the fence,” said 
Nixon, who knew whereof he spoke. “And 
Celia's gone." 

“What? What's that?” 


* Celia—has—disappeared. She went 
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The house was thoroughly searched, Janet, 


during the fire, probably with Roberta.” 

Scott swore comprehensively before it 
occurred to him to inquire how Nixon 
happened to be on the spot. 

“PI tell you about that later. You'd 
better come up.” 

“You bet I'll come up—straight!” 

“Tve notified officers along every route 
to New York and Boston to watch for 
Celia—” 

"You're a darn fool!" Scott liked 

ublicity no better than did the elder 
Wawa: “Stay there until I come.” 


HEN Scott had heard the whole 

story, he raged. Everyone at Birch- 
wood, with the single exception of the 
dogs, was under suspicion. And Nixon, 
caught in the act, captured and held by 
the trusty dogs, what had he to say for 
himself? 

Nixon had a good deal to say. He had 
believed Roberta to be in the vicinity— 

“You knew she was.” 

“T did not. I did know that she was 
bent upon seeing Celia, and I intended to 
prevent it—for reasons that nobody under- 
stands better than you.” 


Then came the story of the night walk, 
the whistle on the hill and Nixon’s sus- 
picion; his scramble through the brush, 
ended by the encounter with the dogs. 
The cat had not been discovered, and was 
his own secret. He had done everything 
in his power to insure the capture of the 
fugitives. 

“ But there is this," he added hastily. 
“Yesterday I rode around through several 
of these little towns on the chance of 
seeing Roberta somewhere, and over in a 
village called Fitzwilliam I saw a woman 
of about her height and build, in deep 
mourning, widow's mourning." 

“Did you speak to her?” 

“No. But I went to the only store in 
the place and asked about her. She's said 
to be a Mrs. Smith, from the West, and 
recently widowed. She arrived there last 
Tuesday. She came in her own car, with a 
chauffeur and a maid, both of whom claim 
to have worked for her for years. She has 
taken a furnished house. Now, I don't 
believe Roberta has enough money to do 
a that—but the woman did move like 

er. 

"She's probably cleared out by this 
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calm and disdainful, following them about 


time. But since you’ve advertised this 
affair all over the place, we'll go and 
see." 

Before visiting the house, Scott in- 
sisted upon obtaining a search warrant. 
The sheriff, amazed, said that there was 
nothing wrong with Mrs. Smith. But 
Scott, arbitrary as usual, would accept no 
refusal. The sheriff scratched his head, 
admitting that the lady had been unable 
to give any references, and eventually, 
not averse to an active share in the 
excitement, consented to accompany them. 
A few minutes later the three stood on 
Mrs. Smith's porch, hammering at the 
door until Janet opened it. 


*Y WANT to see Mrs. 
said brusquely. 

* She's not in." Her tone was serene, 
her dignity unruffled. 

“Well, lm going to search this house. 
This is the sheriff. A young lady has 
disappeared, and I believe she's here." 

“Ye may search the house and welcome, 
since ye have the law with ye. But it is 
a hard way to treat a lady like her." 

She flung wide the door and the three 


Smith," Scott 


entered. The house was thoroughl 
searched, Janet, calm and disdainful, fol- 
lowing them about. Scott peered into 
closets and under beds and behind large 
pieces of furniture, coming at last to the 
door to the attic. 

“What’s up here?” he demanded. 

“The garret, sir.” 

He mounted, discovering only cob- 
webbed beams, an array of locked and 
dusty trunks, two or three decrepit chairs, 
and several rolls of wall paper. 

Satisfied that no one could be secreted 
in the house, he led his party to the barn, 
returning, baffled, to the kitchen door, 
where Janet stood, dour and rigid. 

“Where did this Mrs. Smith come 
from?” Scott questioned. 

“ Are ye suspicious that maybe she hid 
the young lady in Seattle?” was the biting 
reply, and the sheriff ill-advisedly per- 
mitted himself to chuckle, winning a glare 
from Scott before that gentleman again 
attempted to bore through to Janet’s 
soul with his penetrating gaze. 

“How long have you worked for her?” 

“I worked for the master many a year 
before ever he saw her, and for his father 
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and mother before him. Thirty years I've 
been in the family, and this is the first 
time I've ever seen a house searched by a 
sheriff. But then, we've lived always 
among gentlefolk.” 

Even Scott was not armored against 
that shaft. His flush deepened, and under 
the old woman's steady scrutiny he found 
himself constrained to a certain expla- 
PAST mph! My daugh kidnapped 

“H’mph! aughter was kidnappe 
last night. We're trying to find her, and 
something I'd (Continued on page 129) 


* Jove!" Nixon sat up in bed, s 


into the darkness. ''That was it!” 
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A Boy From the Lumber Camps Who 
Founded a Big Law School 


WENTY-SIX years ago, a boy 

of eighteen was cooking for a 

crew in a lumber camp in eastern 

Maine. He had not a dollar in 

the world, for he was the third of 

ten children, and his earnings went to 
his poverty-stricken family. For five 
Ine he had been cooking in the woods. 

e had never seen a railroad 

train nor a trolley car, nor had 
he ever been in a city. To the 
ordinary observer, that boy . 
was doomed to oblivion. \ 
To-day, at forty-five, he 
is dean of one of the largest 
law schools in the world. He 
is the author of ten law text- 
books. More than that, he 
founded his own school, and 
by hard fighting through long 
years of discouragement he 
built it up from nine students, 
in September, 1906, to two 
thousand and eighteen, in 


1924. 

The name of this remark- 
able man is Gleason L. Archer, 
and. his school is the Suffolk 
Law School, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dean Archer was born in 
Hancock County, Maine, in 
1880. His father and mother 
were hard-working, God-fear- 
ing people, ambitious for their 
children, but too poor to assist 
them in getting an education. 
At the age of thirteen, young 
Archer had to take a hand in 
earning the family living. All 
about him were the lumber 
camps common to that section 
of Maine. It was a natural 
step for him to get a job in 
one of them. 

His five years in the woods 
were fruitful ones for Gleason 
Archer. He devoted his odd 
moments to study. Indeed, 
he built with his own hands 
a new camp for the lumber- 
jacks, so that he might use 
the smaller one undisturbed. 
He wrote stories and essays, 
living in a world of his own. 
Thus he passed unscathed 
through influences that would 
have been harmful to some 
boys. One great blessing the 
woods gave him was a mag- 
nficent physique. From an undersized 
boy, eighty pounds in weight, in five 
years he developed into a man six feet 
one in height; and he was ninety pounds 
heavier than when he began woods life. 

In October, 1899, the young man 
packed up his few belongings and entered 
high school in a village near Lewiston, 
Maine. He was absolutely on his own 
resources. He did chores, cut cordwood, 
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worked in the hay fields, taught school, 
and did newspaper reporting, all the time 
keeping up his studies. In June, 1902, 
he graduated as valedictorian of his class 
in the Sabattus High School. 

The autumn of that year saw him in 
college in Boston. But expenses were 
heavy, and jobs were few in the great 
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Gleason L. Archer, founder and dean of the Suffolk Law 
School, of Boston, Massachusetts, and his small son. As 
a young man, Mr. Archer had a tough time getting his 
legal training, and he determined that some day other 
ambitious young men should have a chance to attend law 
classes in the evening. Starting with nine students, 
eighteen years ago, he now has over two thousand enrolled. 
Mr. Archer is a native of Maine. He is forty-five years old 


city. To further his purpose, he accepted 
the humble task of scrubbing floors in a 
cheap restaurant. He was promoted to 
dish-washing, to the coffee urn, and finally 
to waiting on tables. This, together with 
money borrowed from a Sabattus doctor, 
saw him through his first year in Boston, 
He then took a job in a summer hotel on 
the cape. 

It was here that a tragedy and a 


miracle occurred. Young Archer fell and 
smashed a knee. Then the miracle oc- 
curred. While on his way to Boston for 
medical attention, the young man came 
to the notice of a big-hearted Boston 
business man who was a fellow passenger. 
The latter took immediate charge of the 
stricken youth, sent him to a private 
hospital, supplied a  skillful 
surgeon, and paid all the bills. 
Nor did his bererin end 
here. For three years, young 
Archer received a monthly 
check for a part of his ex- 
penses. His college and law- 
school tuition was likewise paid. 

Dean Archer received his 
law degree in June, 1906; 
passed the Massachusetts bar 
in July, and immediately en- 
tered upon the profession that 
had been his goal since child- 
hood. He had won his own 
fight, thanks to unbelievable 
good fortune. But there was 
something of the crusader in 
this man. He could not forget 
that there were other young 
men as ambitious as he, but 
with no chance for education 
in the day schools. He re- 
solved to found a night school 
for such men. In September, 
1906, he opened Suffolk Law 
School with nine students. 
He was at first its only teacher. 
The living-room of his modest 
apartment was the school 
home for the first year. 

Small as the school was in 
the beginning, Archer saw 
in it his opportunity for a 
great service. The men who 
enrolled were plainly eager 
searchers after knowledge. It 
was a blood-stirring thought 
to their self-appointed teacher 
that but for him they might 
be denied the advantages that 
would help them make some- 
thing of their lives. He vowed 
that, so far as in him lay, he 
would perpetuate the school 
and dedicate it to the advance- 
ment of the ambitious boy 
who, like himself, had known 
in his youth the treadmill of 
poverty. 

For an unknown lawyer, 
without financial backing or 
influential friends, to launch such a ven- 
ture in conservative Boston was to in- 
vite disaster. But defeat is not in Dean 
Archer's vocabulary. For five years he 
fought a losing fight, going deeper and 
deeper into debt to support his school. 

Then he threw a bold challenge to fate 
by applying to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature for degree-granting powers for his 
school. Five days of the legislative session 


of 1912 were devoted to debate at the 
various stages of the bill. It passed the 
legislature by a margin of one vote, only 
to be vetoed by the governor. 

Was Dean Archer disheartened? He 
was fairly thirsting for battle! Again he 
fought the same bill through the legis- 
lature. Again it was vetoed; but a third 
legislature reénacted the hard-fought 
measure. This time it went through. 


Then Dean Archer transferred his 
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school by a deed of gift to the trustees 
named in the charter, so that no individual 
—not even himself—might thereafter 
profit from the financial success that was 
now apparent. All earnings above run- 
ning expenses go into a building fund. 
How well that fund has been administered 
by Dean Archer as treasurer, the school's 
three-quarter-million-dollar home bears 
eloquent testimony. 

The story of that building is even more 


61 
absorbing than the legislative contest. 
Without a contractor, on borrowed capi- 
tal, in the midst of a great building crisis, 
the tireless founder pushed the project to 
success. The cornerstone was laid by 
Calvin Coolidge five years ago. Recently, 
it was necessary to add a large annex. 

The vision of a backwoods boy from 
Maine has made possible a future for 
thousands of young men who must earn 
while they learn. GURDON I. MEAD 


Miss Keeran Stocked Her Ranch with “Sacred Cows” 


T TAKES a certain amount of land 
to graze a common scrub cow. Why 
not raise a valuable  pure-bred 
animal on the same tract?" 

This is the question Miss Armel 
Keeran, of San Antonio, Texas, asked 
herself three years ago, when she decided 
to become a ranch-woman and raise pure- 
bred Brahma cattle. 

After she was graduated from a girls' 
school in Beans leant, j 
Miss Keeran spent a 
year visiting the best 
ranches in her native 
state and selecting prize 
cattle for the nucleus of 
her herd. She had al- 
ready looked around for 
a suitable location. And, 
being wise in the ways 
and needs of cattle, she 
had chosen a tract on 
theGarcitus River. Here, 
in addition to a variety 
of excellent food grasses, 
she would have a splen- 
did year-round protec- 
tion for her cattle in the 
I've oak, pecan, cotton- 
wood, willow, and syca- 
more trees with which 
this section is heavily 
wooded. 

Ranching runs in Miss 
Keeran's family. Her 
father owns a ranch at 
Inez, Texas. Her grand- 
father, Captain John N. 
Keeran, was one of the 
first ranchmen to bring 
Brahma cattle to this 
country. It is almost 
fifty years since he be- 
gan crossing this breed 
with Texas cattle. 

“When I was a little 
bit of a girl running 
around on my grand- f 
father’s ranch,” says Miss Keeran, “the 
sight of the big cows with the queer camel- 
like hump appealed to my imagination. 
Later, when I grew up and learned how 
quickly they convert food into milk, 
butter, and beef, I began also to think of 
this picturesque breed in terms of a sound 
business investment. So, you see, it is 
not strange that I decided upon Brahmas 
when I began to stock my own ranch." 

Miss Keeran's herd is still compara- 
tively small. She is a strong believer in 
"fewer but better cattle." She also 
believes that a ranch should be run on a 
basis of the minimum of expense and the 
maximum of productivity. What is more, 
she is proving her theory sound, for she is 
making her ranch pay and pay well. 

“I expect to spend years in the careful 


breeding of Brahma herds," says this 
young ranch-woman. And certainly she 
has already made veteran cattlemen sit 
up and take notice. 

Miss Keeran sells her cattle on the 
ranch to stockmen who plan to use them 
for breeding purposes. 

“Brahmas,” shesays, "arelikediamonds: 
they are worth whatever you can get for 
them. This is because there are so few of 


Miss Armel Keeran, ranch-woman of San Antonio, 
Texas, specializes in pure-bred Brahma cattle. She is 
the daughter and the granddaughter of ranchmen 


them in the United States. My fine 
Brahma cows bring from three to five 
hundred dollars. Any extra care given to 
a Brahma is time well invested, as they so 
quickly make a handsome showing, which 
brings a handsome price. 

* Few people know much about Brahma 
cattle," she went on. “This breed is a 
contribution of Texas to the cattle in- 
dustry of the nation, for it has been Texas 
cattlemen who have fostered and devel- 
oped it in this country. 

* Brahma cattle are characterized by a 
large hump at the withers, drooping ears, 
large dewlaps, and short, thick horns. In 
size they are larger than some native 
breeds, individual bulls sometimes weigh- 
ing a ton, while yearling heifers running 
on the range have weighed as much as a 


thousand pounds. Brahmas graze in 
bunches, but they usually leave the calves 
behind. A few cows will desert the herd 
and feed near the calves; apparently, they 
are sentinels. 

“Although wolves infest the country 
more or less, it is rare to find that a wolf 
has been able to slay a Brahma calf, be- 
cause of the wonderful fashion in which 
the cows protect their young. 

“It was in 1878 that a 
shipment of Brahma 
cattle reached Texas, 
although a few had been 
imported into the United 
States by Dr. J. B. 
Davis, of South Carolina, 
a score of years before. 
It was not until much 
later, however, that these 
sacred cows of India with 
the queer hump on their 
backs became numerous 
enough to indicate per- 
manent establishment in 
the United States. 

“There are over a 
hundred distinct breeds 
of "Brahma cattle, of 
which half a dozen have 
been imported into this 
country. In their native 
India, different breeds 
are developed for differ- 
ent purposes. Some are 
race animals; others pack 
animals, capable of carry- 
ing two hundred pounds 
and making thirty miles 
a day; others are work 
oxen or milkers; while 
still others are considered 
sacred by the Hindus. 

“The Hindus do not 
eat beef, because their 
cattle are sacred; but in 
the United States the 
beef from this breed is 
found to be sweet and tender. Brahmas 
do not conform to any one color. There 
are whites, grays, blacks, and occasionally 
reds, although white and pale grays seem 
to predominate. 

“Brahma cattle differ from other 
breeds not only iri the fleshy protuberances 
on the shoulders, but also in the character 
of the voice, which is gruntlike. Unlike 
our native straight-back breeds, Brahmas 
seldom seek the shade, and they never go 
into the water and stand there knee-deep, 
as our own cattle do. They have shorter 
hair, almost like fur, giving them resist- 
ance to heat, ticks, flies, and other insects. 

“Their hardiness and strength of con- 
stitution are remarkable. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry has found, after a 
thorough series of blood tests on Brahmas, 
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that they came through with a one 
hundred per cent score. Brahma milk is 
very rich and the butter is grainy. The 
milk is said to keep longer before turning 
sour than any other milk. 

“The humped family will thrive on low 
or high lands, poor or good lands. By 
crossing Brahmas with our native breeds, 
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Texas cattlemen are rapidly producing an 
animal that grows even faster and i3‘even 
thriftier than the pure-blooded Brahmas. 

“Indeed, so careful have Texas ranch- 
men been in developing these cattle that 
an officer of the British. Government 
in India, a man who has anintimate knowl- 
edge of Brahmas, says the Texas herds 


are as fine as can be found anywhere. 
“To the Hindus, white Brahma bulls 
are sacred. They may be seen about the 
bazars, helping themselves to whatever 
they fancy. Natives “at outside their 
doors a food for any that happen along. 
A dish touched by a sacred bull is re- 
garded as holy." BRANDER DE RENNES 


“That Outlaw Storekeeper of Outlaw Alley” 


F HE were to move his store out 
into the middle of a desert, folks 
would follow and build a town 
around him." 

This is the tribute of a fellow 
townsman to the merchandising ability of 
Ben Butts, of Winner, South Dakota, 
who, starting five years ago with a capital 
of less than two handed dollars, has 
built up a business that made, during 
the past twelve months, a turn-over of 
three quarters of a million dollars. 

Beginning on a side street in a shack 
that afforded only three hundred and 
sixty square feet of floor space, the 
Butts store now occupies thirty thou- 
sand square feet. Five years ago, the 
Butts establishment had only. one 
clerk; now sixty men and women serve 
in the eleven departments of the store. 
And all this in a town of not quite three 
thousand people. 

Newcomers to Winner are surprised 
to find the most prosperous store in 
town located in an unpaved section 
known locally as “Outlaw Alley.” 

“There was an excellent reason back 
of my choice of a business site,” ex- 

lains Mr. Butts. "You see, I could 

uy those lots on just about my own 
terms, because nobody else wanted 
them. i 

“Before I landed in Winner,” he 
went on, “I had been roaming around 
the world doing a little of everything, 
but I was sick of this sort of life. I 
came here early in 1920, a stranger, 
with no job in view. My sole capital 
consisted of one hundred and thirty- 
four dollars in cash, so I had to do 
something at once to earn a living for 
my family. Within a few days after we 

ot to Winner, the town was shut off 
ium the rest of the world by a terrible 
blizzard. As soon as the storm was 
over, I was busy shoveling snow off the 
sidewalk in front of Main Street busi- 
ness houses at fifty cents a house. 

* But the snow-shoveling job didn't 
last long. I couldn't get a regular job 
of any sort, so I invested part of my 
capital in a peddler's stock, consisting 


times when the peddling business was a 
little slack. 

“I was lucky enough to prevail on a 
friend to let me have $1,650 in Liberty 
Bonds, which I left at the bank as se- 
curity for a $1,400 loan. With this loan 
I was able to buy a small stock of mer- 
chandise and to put myself in line for the 


Five years ago, Ben Butts landed at Win- 
ner, South Dakota, with a capital of less 


of knives, work gloves, and a few other 
articles which farmers and ranchmen 


than two hundred dollars, and the ambition 
to make good as a small-town merchant. 
Last year, his business had a turn-over of three 


might buy. 

“I peddied my wares from livery barn 
to feed yard, and from street corner to 
barber shop. i 

“Soon f was planning to start a 
store. Before long, I learned that there 
were four small lots for sale down on a 
side street. . The location wasn’t par- 
ticularly desirable but the lots were cheap. 
Besides, there was already a small shack 
on the ground. 

“Finally, I completed the deal for the 
lots, and commenced at once to convert 
the shack into a place suitable for my 
opening stock of merchandise. I did the 
actual carpenter work myself, at odd 


quarters of a million dollars. 
was born fifty years ago in Creston, Iowa 


Mr. 


extension of a small amount of credit 
from a few wholesale houses. 

“From the jump, I did a strictly cash 
business. Thus I didn't have to waste 
time collecting bills." 

It didn't take folks long to find that 
they could buy things at reasonable 

rices, trading with Ben Butts for cash. 
hey told their friends and neighbors and, 
in a short time, the muddy side street was 
thronged with customers. This caused 
competitor “ake notice. Indeed, one 


Butts 


merchant referred to Butts as "that out- 
law storekeeper of Outlaw Alley." 

Ben Butts promptly grabbed the 
epithet and put It to good use. For some 
time he had been casting about for a 
suitable name for his new barnes, Here, 
thrust at him, was just the name that 
would appeal to the imagination of the 

typical Westerners who were his cus- 

tomers. In a few days, a freshly 
painted board blazed forth with the 
name of the store in huge, bold lettering 

—"'Outlaw Trading Post.” 

Immediately the new name appeared 
in bold captions in newspaper advertis- 
ing, and on circular letterheads mailed 
broadcast through all the territory 
around Winner. ts was so unusual that 
it created comment far and wide—and 
comment is good advertising. Folks, 
in curiosity, came to look; then re- 
mained to bus 

“Within a few months my little 

. store room was entirely too small to 
accommodate all those who came to 
buy,” continued Butts. “So I built an 
addition to my cracker box, which gave 
me four times as much room as I had at 
first. The new addition had a basement 
under it, which we used for storing 
surplus stock.. In a very short time, 
the business had grown so rapidly that 

a second addition was necessary. Since 

` then several other enlargements have 
been made, until to-day the total floor 
space required for the Outlaw Trading 

Post, including storage, is 30,000 square 

feet. 

“The Outlaw Trading Post gives its 
customers twenty-four-hour service," 
Butts told me. ‘‘Some time ago we 
decided to try this plan. It worked out 
so well and pleased so many customers 
that we kept on. You see, it enables 
a farmer to work in the fields until dark 
during the busy season. After supper 
he can bring his family to town, see a 
show, and do his trading afterward. 

* Some of the local merchants insist 
that I am foolish in going to certain 
unusual extremes in building good will 
for my business. For instance, it is 
commonly understood throughout the 
countryside that a message of any kind, 
telephone, telegraph, mail, or personal, 
can be sent, in care of the store, to any- 
one living in this part of the country, 
and we will immediately deliver it by 

automobile. 

“There are still some farmers and 
ranchmen around here who do not own 
cars. We advertise that we will send an 
automobile anywhere in case of sickness 
or accident and, if need be, we will go for 
the sick person and carry him to the hos- 
pital in Winner. 

* Maybe we do go out of our way to 
favor folks, but why shouldn’t we? They 
go out of their way to favor us with their 
trade!” MAC HARLAN 


He Blows $30,000 Yearly Out of a Harmonica 


HEN it was published, a 

little more than a year ago, 

that a jazz concert would 

be held at one of the big 

opera houses in New 
York, many lovers of classical music 
could scarcely believe their eyes. How- 
ever, a jazz concert there was, and Borrah 
Minevitch, playing a harmonica, was a hit 
of the evening. 

Less than two years prior to this con- 
cert, Minevitch was tramping the streets 
wondering where his next meal was com- 
ing from. To-day he earns thirty thou- 
sand dollars yearly with his harmonica. 

“What you get out of a harmonica 
depends upon what you blow into it," 
Minevitch says. 

Minevitch started out with the idea of 
becoming a violinist. 
At the age of ten, 
he came from Rus- 
sia to New York 
with his parents, 
five sisters, and a 
brother. The father 
was turned back 
owing to defective 
eyesight, but was 
admitted later and 
died shortly after 
coming here. The 
mother opened a 
boarding-house in 
Boston to support 
the family. Borrah 
attended school, 
studied the violin, 
and sold papers 
afternoons and eve- 
nings. When he be- 
gan playing the har- 
monica, his newsboy 
companions pre- 
ferred to listen to 
him rather than to 
play themselves. 
At eighteen, against 
his family's wishes, 
Borrah came to New 
York, where he at- 
tended the City College, and in turn 
worked in a fruit store, a shoe store, and 
a kindergarten. 

“People used to say I could make a 
harmonica talk," he told me. “The 
upshot of this was that I got to thinking 
that if I could get hold of one with half 
tones, I could produce some music. I 
made inquiries, and learned that some 
years before a company had put one on 
the market, but had taken it off when 
it failed to sell. Later, in a music store 
I saw one for five dollars. I couldn't buy 
it; but I asked the man to let me try it. 
I was fascinated with it. After that I 
dropped into the store several times a 
week, made a ten-cent purchase of some 
sort, and tried the harmonica. I guess 
the storekeeper thought I was a nut, but 
he was willing to put up with me in the 
hope that I would eventually buy the 
harmonica, which he had been unable to 
sell for three years." 

When one of Minevitch's sisters came 
down from Boston and offered to treat 
him to a show and a dinner, he asked that 
she buy him the harmonica instead. At 
first she refused, but he finally won her 


over. Minevitch suggested to the dealer 
that he ought to come down on his 
price, as the instrument looked a bit worn. 

"And who but you wore it out!" 
retorted the dealer. 

Nevertheless, he was so glad to find 
a purchaser that he let Minevitch have 
it for three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

About a month later, the harmonica 

ot out of order and Minevitch started 
for the manufacturer's office to see about 
it. The man to whom he made his 
complaint told him he was crazy to look 
for a refund on an instrument that had 
been knocking about for ten years. As 
an apology for his "nerve," Minevitch 
offered to play a tune for him on the in- 
strument. His playing surprised the man 
and won for the boy a new harmonica. 


Borrah Minevitch, one of the best-known harmonica players in the world, is 
here showing a group of schoolboys how the trick is turned. Mr. Minevitch 
was born in Russia; he was brought to America by his parents when he was ten, 
and started his career as a harmonica artist when he was a newsboy in Boston 


Shortly after this, Minevitch applied 
at a theatrical agent's office for a stage 
job. When the girl in charge asked him 
what instrument he could play, he took 
his harmonica out of his pocket and 
offered to give her a sample of his music. 
She shook her head, but told him if he 
would report that evening at a certain 
theatre in Brooklyn he would get a job. 
He thought it was a queer way to hire 
performers, but said nothing. That night, 
in a borrowed dress suit, he showed up at 
the theatre. Then he discovered that he 
was expected to compete in an amateur 
harmonica contest for a prize of one dollar. 

“I was under the impression that every 
performer had to open his act with a 
joke,” Minevitch said. Somehow, I’ve 
never been able to remember a joke, so 
for several hours before I went to the 
theatre I had a friend repeat over and 
over to me a certain joke. On the stage 
I got half way through this story, and 
then, for the life of me, I couldn’t remem- 
ber the rest. My knees began to shake, 
my voice to tremble. The people out in 
front started to laugh—not at my joke 
but at me. In desperation, I commenced 


to play. The folk out front stopped 
laughing, and when I finished they 
applauded heartily. I got the prize. 
After the performance, several people 
asked where they could buy a harmonica 
like mine. 

“That prompted me to try the manu- 
facturer, the Hohner Company, again for 
a job. This time I met the general 
manager. He liked my playing, but he 
didn’t need a salesman. At his euggestion 
I tried Wurlitzer, another big music 
house. There, the manager said they 
rarely had a call for a harmonica, and that 
they had had a chromatic—the technical 
name for the half-tone harmonica—in 
stock for a long time. With his consent, 
I went behind the counter, played a tune 
on my own instrument, wee d sold his 
chromatic within ten 
minutes. I could 
have sold a dozen. 
Several days later, 
I sold fifteen at 
four dollars each. 
I was hired, and a 
sign was put in the 
window announcing 
that I would give a 
harmonica concert 
every day. The con- 
certs drew well and 
my harmonica sales 
jumped to thirty 
daily. The same 
store now averages 
fifty. 

“Not long after 
this, I competed in 
a contest held in 
one of the big vaude- 
ville theatres, and 
won first prize. 
Several important 
engagements with , 
well-known New 
York vaudeville 
houses followed. At 
one of these theatres, 
I was received so 
well that my salary 
was doubled and I was held over for two 
additional weeks.” 

Meanwhile, a sudden demand had 
sprung up for the half-tone harmonica. 
Minevitch’s fame began to spread. He 
was engaged for a long run by a vaude- 
ville house with branches all over the 
United States. Before he had completed 
half his season his salary was raised to six 
hundred dollars a week. Since that time, 
he has been kept busy entertaining 
vaudeville and ` movie patrons, private 
associations, record and radio fans. 

After Minevitch got well established, 
he began to hold harmonica contests for 
boys. In various parts of the country he 
has organized and taught sixty school 
harmonica orchestras. At home or 
traveling, he devotes three mornings to 
entertaining and instructing school chil- 
dren and the inmates of orphan asylums, 
blind institutions, homes for the aged, 
and prisons. Shortly after his first 
appearance at Sing Sing, the warden 
wrote him that half the prisoners wanted 
to take up the study of the harmonica. 

“Almost every normal person likes to 
make music of some sort," Minevitch 
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says. “Years ago, the harmonica was con- 
sidered an instrument of torture. In the 
past two years, however, I have cured 
thousands of people of that belief, and 
I have pointed out how the harmonica 
may be used as the foundation for a 
musical education. Practically every 
child likes to make music. When one 
finds he can get music from a harmonica 
without a long course of study and prac- 
tice, his love for all music increases, and 
he is more likely to become keenly inter- 
ested in other instruments. 
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“The humble harmonica is capable of 
stirring- people's emotions, just as the 
violin and other more pretentious instru- 
ments do. Whenever I play ‘The Rosary’ 
or 'Silver Threads Among the Gold' for 
old folks, many of them begin to cry. 
Yet they insist upon my playing old 
melodies. 'Darling Nellie Gray' is another 
favorite. One Christmas week, while I 
was playing a vaudeville date in Omaha, 
Neb aska t motored out between shows 
on Christmas Eve to an old ladies’ home, 
with the idea of trying to cheer them up. 


After I had played several old sentimental 
tunes, almost everyone in the audience 
was crying. 

Borrah Minevitch says that his greatest 
thrill in his work comes when he sits 
alone in the darkness after the lights, 
the applause, and the smiles are gone. 
Then he pictures in his mind some group 
of children whom he has taught to play 
the harmonica. He sees them having the 
time of their lives. “‘And that," he adds, 
“is enough to give any grown-up the 
time of his life! E. M. WICKES 


Nellie Neal Bags Big Game in the Frozen North 


ELLIE NEAL is famous in 

Alaska as road-house keeper, wit, 

raconteuse, dog-musher, 

freighter, and big-game hunter. 

Tales of her deeds in the North 
are told wherever lusty anecdote is passed 
around a fire. Small and wiry, her thin, 
dark, dauntless face lit up by a pair of 
keen black eyes and a smile as gentle as 
it is spontaneous, Nellie Neal is a figure 
familiar the entire length of the four 
hundred and ninety miles of railway that 
spans. Alaska from tidewater to the 
Tanana. 

At fourteen, Nellie was the head of an 
orphaned family of 
brothers and sisters 
on a Missouri farm. 
Many a day she fol- 
lowed a plow, turn- 
ing a furrow as 
straight a ies of 
any boy of her age. 
And ferae her 
life was a series of 
hard knocks, she 
thrilled to stories of 
hardship and ad- 
venture met in the 
Far North by gold 
seekers and  pio- 
neers. Asshe plowed, 
she made up her 
mind that some day 
she would go to 
Alaska; and, years 
afterward, when the 
family brood had all 
been reared and edu- 
cated, she went. ^. 

Her first step on 
Alaskan soil landed 
her a job as cook 
and freighter for a 
mine-construction crew. In those days, 
the railroad had been built only as far as 
Spencer Divide out of Seward, while 
building down from Anchorage on the 
north it had reached to Girdwood. Be- 
tween the ends of steel it was necessary to 
transfer, and that winter Nellie Neal 
operated a dog-team for passengers and 
freight. 

One night, when a terrific blizzard was 
sweeping in along Turnagain Arm, Nellie 
Neal was awakened by a sound at her 
door, and the mail carrier, half frozen and 
exhausted from travel over the hummocky 
shore ice, stumbled in. Nellie had no 
extra bed, so she gave up her own, and 
after rubbing the frost from the carrier 
with handfuls of dry snow, she wrapped 
him in blankets. Then she seized the 
handles of his sled, shouted to the dogs, 


have an estimated value of ten thousand dollars. 
a Missouri farm, but she has lived nearly all her adult life in Alaska 


and mushed the mail through the blizzard 
to Girdwood. 

With the advance of the railroad, there 
came an opportunity for her to operate 
a road house at what is now Curry, then 
known as Dead Horse, and here she set 
up her cabin, cooked and served meals, 
and gave lodging to travelers and con- 
struction men. Flee house was often so 
full that her guests slept on tables and 
under them. Reanwhils, she hunted her 
own game, raised her own vegetables, and 
between times did odd jobs of freighting 
and mining. 

Only the best can equal her behind a 


Nellie Neal, road-house keeper, freighter, and dog-musher of Alaska, 
. has a collection of big-game trophies, bagged by her own hand, which 


dog-team. A little over five feet tall and 
weighing one hundred and twenty pounds, 
she has made sixty miles in a day with her 
own dogs, and alone has walked forty-five 
miles with a fifteen-pound pack on her 
back. Once she freighted five thousand 
pounds over a thirty-six-mile trail in 
record time. 

In the winter of 1920, just for the sport 
of it, she borrowed a team of dogs and 
entered the annual dog races at Anchor- 
age, her competitors ene three noted 
dog-mushers of the interior. The dogs, 
noting that they had a woman, not a 
man, to deal with, sulked and malin- 

ered. The dogs didn't know Nellie, but 
Nellie knew dogs. 

The dogs were electrified when she 
began to talk to them. This was language 
they understood! They perked up their 


She was born on 


ears, curled their tails aloft, and nodded 
their heads. With one mind the team 
beat it for the finish. Nellie's team didn't 
win, but she came in over the line with a 
gameness that won her the admiration of 
the yelling spectators. 

Nellie Neal’s fame as a big-game hunter 
has gone far and wide, and her Dead 
Horse Road House was a museum of 
trophies of bear, goat, moose, caribou, 
and smaller game that she had bagged. 
She owns a moose head with fifty-four 
points. Her collection is valued at ten 
thousand dollars. 

To-day she walks with a slight limp 
from an encounter 
that nearly cost her 
life. Among her 
best-loved posses- 
sions was a. black 
cub bear. Return- 
ing home one day 
from a trip and go- 
ing to greet her pet, 
she found the cub 
gone and in his 
place traces of blood 
and indications of a 
struggle. Sounds of 
taka e limbs near 
by sent her investi- 
gating, only to come 
upon a huge brown 
bear licking his 
chops. 

Seeing Nellie, the 
brute charged. Nel- 
lie headed for the 
stable, the bear after 
her. As they passed 
a stump, bruin 
leaped, raking her 
with his claws. But 
Nellie dodged and 
the bear collided with the stump. This 
gave her time to reach the stable and 
jerk the door shut behind her, but not 
before old Kodiak had rammed his half- 
ton weight against it. 

For three hours she was held prisoner. 
When the bear moved a little distance 
away, Nellie made a dash for her cabin, 
and got there ahead of the bear. By now, 
however, her “Irish” was up. Taking her 
rifle from its nail she sallied forth to have 
it out with the beast. She shot him six 
times before he crashed down at her feet. 
His twelve-foot hide is among the choicest 
possessions of his slayer. 

On beautiful Kenai Lake, Nellie Neal 
is building a picturesque hunting lodge 
and summer resort. Here she will play 
host to big-game seekers and trout 
fishermen. KATHERINE WILSON 
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How It Feels to: Be the Father of Twins 


knowledge, the membersofthe dual alliance 
begin to develop easily noticed personal 
characteristics almost as soon as they are 
born. By the time they are six months 
old, although they may look as like as two 

eas, their parents can tell them apart 

y their moods, actions, and likes. By 
the time the twins are three years old, 
their habits and customs are so different 
that they might be of entirely different 
crops. Presently they begin to read, let 
us say, or one begins to read, and the 
other does not care for it vet—and the 
difference is quite likely to be as great 
between the twins as between children 
born a year apart. 

Of course, there are problems that 
immediately confront Papa when the 
twins are born. He may have decided 
that the child was to be a boy, and have 
chosen the name of Hezekiah Adolphus 
for him. When Hezekiah Adolphus turns 
out to be two girls the name does not fit 
very well. 

Immediately there has to be a great 
hustling for names, unless one wants to 
take the simple plan of calling one twin 
Hezekiah and the other Adcishus, and 
let it go at that. Or call one Hezekianna, 
and the other Adolphina. Promptly 
comes someone with the Kate and Dupli- 
cate suggestion. Others, not so waggish, 
suggest Holly and Mistletoe, or May and 

une, or Pearl and Coral. Personally, 

did not care for these names, and said I 
did not. Someone suggests something like 
Ina and Una, or Eva and Ive. “Yes, or 
'weedle-dee and Tweedle-dum,” I say 
scornfully. Why, indeed, should the 
personalities of twins be suppressed by 
such names? 


HEN one comes to think of it seri- 

ously, the naming of twinsisnot such 
a simple matter. It will always be known 
that they are twins; their names will 
always be heard with a knowledge that 
they are twins. 

It will not do to give one the name of a 
dearly beloved sister May, and then hand 
the other a two-for-five-cents pick-up 
name, chosen any old how. In later 
years, when one twin says, “You named 
May for Aunt May; where did you get 
my name?" you can't say to her, "Well, 
dearie, you didn't amount to much, so we 
just took a lot of names and drew them 
out of a hat.” Neither can you give one a 
great long name like Aphrodite and the 
other a bobtailed name like Ann. 

I remember that I cast several ballots 
for Ann and Jane before we went into 
parental caucus and decided on Marjorie 
and Jean. It was exhausting work, but 
it was worth the expenditure of effort. 
After a few days, it becomes confusing to 
call the twins “This One" and “That 
One," particularly as the nurse is likely 
to put This One on That One's side of the 
crib, so that This One is That One, and 
That One is This One. Of course, if the 
job of giving names must be postponed 
until Uncle Prentiss, who has so much 
money, is heard from, one can be called 
Fatty and the other Thinny for a while, 
one twin usuallv being lighter than the 


(Continued from page 25) 


other to begin with. But, even so, the 
names should not be withheld too long— 
Fatty is likely to be thinner than Thinny, 
and Thinny fatter than Fatty, it all 
depending on how their little stomachs 
work. 

The second great problem that pre- 
sented itself was what sort of baby car- 
riage to buy. This was a matter of 
tremendous importance. Even with a 
single baby, the cab question has come 
near to wrecking many a family. Shall it 
be a high-slung wicker cab, or a low-slung 
one; a high-slung varnished cab or a low- 
slung one? Shall it be a cab with a lever 
to step on that turns it into a high chair, 
or a cab of an obstinate sort that stays 
put, and has as its motto “Once a cab 
always a cab?” All this fades to nothing 
before the far more important problem of 
whether the cab for the twins shall be a 
wide one with room for the twins side by 
side, or a long narrow one with the twins 
foot to foot. 


Y THE time a few hundred expert 

opinions have been received from people 
who have no twins, but know people who 
have, nobody knows what to do, and the 
only sort of cab that seems reasonable is 
a two-story one, built like the upper and 
lower berths in a sleeping car; and there 
are no such cabs. One can be built for 
five hundred dollars, but that does not 
include the wheels. 

The trouble seems to be that if the 
twins are put side by side, and one wants 
to sleep, the other slashes out with an 
arm and jabs it in the eye. Then the 
jabbed twin—called B in the specifica- 
tions—cries, and this sets the unjabbed 
twin—called A in the by-laws—to crying, 
and then they both—A and B—cry. 
Whereupon Mrs. C and Miss D stop in 
their promenade, and say,."Oh, how 
wonderful! You have twins, haven't 
you!" And by the time zhat conversation 
is ended, the twins never do get to sleep, 
and dinner is late, and the world practi- 
cally comes to an end. 

On the other hand, if an end-to-end 
cab is bought, we are informed, and the 
aforesaid and above-mentioned twin 
known as B goes peacefully to sleep, the 
twin A will remain awake and kick the 
feet of B, awakening B, who then cries, 
thus angering A, who also cries. This 
creates an A-plus-B cry that induces Mrs. 
C and Miss D to stop and say, "Oh, how 
wonderful! You have twins, haven't 
you!" And by the time that conversation 
is ended, the twins never do go to sleep, 
and dinner is late, and the world practi- 
cally comes to an end. 

I forgot which sort of cab we got 
finally, bit it was not a two-story one, 
and we never had any trouble with one 
twin awakening the other. I hate to spoil 
a good humorous topic, but our twins 
were less trouble in that respect than a 
single child. They did less crying than 
any babies I have ever known. Almost 
from their first week, they amused each 
other; they gurgled each other to sleep; 
when side by side, with their feet in the 
air, they pláved. with each other's toes. 


When one was asleep, the other wanted 
to be asleep too, and went to sleep. When 
they awakened, instead of crying for 
human companionship as a single baby 
must, they were satished with each other. 

I might add here, to calm those who 
may be in terror of having twins drop in 
on them for life, that two times one does 
not always make two. Nor even three, as 
some suppose. There is a general opinion 
that one baby is a great deal of extra 
work, and that two must mean twice or 
three times the work that one means. Our 
twins, as a pair, were little more work 
than a single baby would have been, and 
my wife will second this statement. The 
big job with a baby is not feeding it, 
bathing it, and so on, but getting ready 
to feed it, getting ready to bathe it, and 
so forth. It is very little more trouble to 
get ready to feed and bathe two than it 
1s to get ready to feed and bathe one. Our 
twins were so much company for each 
other that their self-entertainment fully 
equalized the extra work. 

When a man buys an ostrich he learns 
a lot about ostriches that he never knew 
or guessed before. Doubtless this is 
because a man seldom begins life expect- 
ing to own an ostrich, and so he does not 
study up on ostriches in advance. It is 
the same with twins; they are more or less 
unexpected. I remember a story—one of 
the 306 “twin” jokes that brightened 
Christmas and New Year’s for me as 1909 
faded and 1910 burst on a world that had 
a pair of new Butler twins in it—of a 
young man who came home from calling 
on his best girl considerably downcast. 

“What’s the matter, Joe?" his brother 
asked him. ‘Did you propose to Milly 
and get thrown down?" 

“Well, no, Ed," Joe said gloomily. 
“No, I didn’t get as far as that. I was 
going to, but she sort of didn’t encourage 


me. 

“What'd she say, Joe?” 

“Well, it wasn’t much,” Joe said. “We 
were sitting there on the porch, and she 
spoke up and said she was a twin. Then 
she said her father and her mother had 
been twins. And then she said all her 
grandparents had been twins. So I came 
on home. It didn’t seem to me like she 
was encouraging me.” 


"T RAT young man, I should say, had 
fair warning; but most parentscomeup 
against the twin situation with only one 
outfit of baby garments ready. Twins 
arrive like a Charleston earthquake— 
they are likely to happen anywhere on 
the earth’s crust, but they are not ex- 
pected in adyance. As soon as they 
happen, however, there is an amazing lot 
of information immediately available. 
People you hardly know at all stop you 
and tell you all about it. 

One of the bits of information is that 
one of the twins is always weaker than 
the other. This may be so, but my obser- 
vations lead me to believe that there is 
no more difference between twins than 
there is likely to be the case with two 
babies born the same day in the same 
town. At the present time, the elder of 
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my twins is able to take her brother by 
the hair and throw him across the lot. 
And the other twin is able to catch him 
when he alights and take him by the hair 
and throw him back. You may call that 
feebleness, but their brother does not. 

Another thing we learned was that 
there are two kinds of twins—typical and 
atvpical. This information was usually 
given us with a solemn air of immense 
scientific knowledge; but all it means is 
that some twins look alike, and some 
don't. I could have guessed that with 
both eyes shut and my hands tied behind 
my back. Itis just about the same as say- 
«ng “Some brothers and sisters look alike, 
and some don't." 


THE kernel of the thing is that excitable 
ladies who like to get excited over any- 
thing whatever like to have a mother, of 
twins exclaim, “Yes, actually, sometimes 
I don't know which is which!" These 
excitable ladies love to say, “How do you 
ever tell them apart? Do you tiea blue 
ribbon on one, and a red ribbon ‘on the 
other?" Mothers of twins—rather more 
than fathers, I believe—play up to this 
gentle foible of their friends. They dress 
the twins alike, do their hair the same 
way, make them look as much alike as 
possible, and get a lot of glory out of it. 

There were, I will admit, moments 
when it was almost impossible for us to 
tell our twins apart. Their coloring was 
the same; they came to be the same 
general size; at times they did look 
exactly alike. But there was one saving 

eculiarity: A could look exactly like B, 
hit B never looked exactly Jike A. This 
is true to-day, when they are much older 
and have developed personal character- 
istics to a much greater degree: A can 
make herself look like B, but B cannot 
make herself look like A. 

Until a very few months ago, they could 
fool me almost any time. If A took B’s 

lace at the table and made herself look 
ike B, I was completely taken in. The 
trick was possible because A from the 
first developed a somewhat slenderer face 
than B—or one had a jaw like her mother 
and the other a jaw like mine. I don’t 
know which it was. I don’t know now 
that I am right about this at all; I don’t 
know surely whether it is A that can look 
like B, or B that can look like A. 

From the first day, however, the twins 
began to develop entirely distinct per- 
sonalities and there was never any danger 
of actually mistaking one for the other— 
one was more placid, the other more 
active. Even when asleep, one slept 
placidly and the other actively. 

'This thing of observing the gradual 
development of the personal character- 
istics of the twins was delightful from the 
beginning, and is no less so now. It is a 
treat that none but the parents of twins 
can have. Twins are born at the same 
time; but they begin to develop these 
differing characteristics immediately. Our 
twins were “typical” at birth, but before 
they were a month old, one “looked like" 
members of one branch of the family, and 


the other “looked like" members of the 
other branch. These likenesses have in- 
creased with the years. 

We have never observed any signs of 
any mystic union of mind or spirit in the 
twins. This is a point often emphasized 
in novels dealing with twins, and, 
understand, is thoroughly believed by 
many who are interested in psychological 
matters. I have been told a story— 
supposedly true—of twins, one of whom 
was in New York, and the other in India. 
It seems that when the New York twin 
was injured in an accident, the India twin 
felt the pain and cabled to know what had 
happened. That sort of thing is what I 
mean by mystic connection. Our twins 
seem to be no more "connected," mysti- 
cally or otherwise, than any other sisters 
would be. 

Up to a certain age, our twins were 
dressed alike, the idea being that they 
were "cuter" that way—and so they 
were. Also, I imagine, it was a bit easier 
to plan one style of outfit than to plan 
two. Neither did the twins care what 
they wore, being at the age when exterior 
decoration is ignored and regular meals 
are the important things. Then the time 
came when more ready-made articles 
were needed— shoes, hats, coats, and so 
on—and you would be surprised by the 
vast indifference to twins shown by the 
great stores of New York! I have gone 
into a shop that occupied an entire cit 
block front and ran away back on bot 
sides—big enough to be a town in itself— 
with millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
on sale, and simply thousands of coats, 
let us say, for six-year-old girls. Ye. when 
one coat had been chosen to fit one twin’s 
size and looks, I would learn that there 
was not another coat of the same size and 
style in the entire United States of 
America, probably not in the world. 
“I’m sorry," I would say with my sad, 
sweet smile, “I must have two just alike— 
they’re twins.” The lady clerk would then 
scratch her head with the point of her 
pencil—the secret signal of the craft to 
convey the words, ‘Mamie, I’ve got 
another lemon"—and say, indifferently, 
“T can give you the same coat in a year 
older size.” “Two of them?” I would ask 
hopefully. “No, I’m sorry; we have only 
one of a size." 

Those were her words; but her tone 
said, “You ought to be ashamed to upset 
a department store by having twins, you 
poor fish, you!" 


I WAS a glad day, I can tell you, when 
one of the twins began wearing a shoe half 
a size larger than the other twin; but what 
do you know about life, Edgar? It was 
exactly then that the twins refused to 
have anything that looked the least alike! 
If one twin wanted a pale blue hat that 
turned up.in front, the other would have 
nothing but a dark brown one that turned 
down. 

And immediately every shop in New 
York had nothing but pale blue hats for 
girls of that age. We could get pale blue 
hats that turned up, and pale blue hats 


that turned down, and pale blue hats that 
looked like soup bowls, and coal scuttles, 
and pie pans; but it was evident that 
there was a law that any shop manager 
who offered for sale a dark frorn hat 
should be shot at sunrise. And 
managers were taking no chances. 

Since that period of distress, the twins 
have simplified matters by growing out 
of the child-size stage. They still prefer 
to dress dissimilarly, not just to be dis- 
similar, but because each has her own 
likes, which are not the likes of her sister 
twin, All of which is quite proper. 

From all this, you can get an idea how 
it feels to be the father of twins some 
fifteen years after their arrival. I have 
an older daughter and a younger son. 
With the twins as they are, I feel that I 
have four distinct, satisfactory, and 
adorable children. If the twins were as 
alike as two cans of corn, I might feel as 
if I had only three children—or three and 
a half at most. I wouldn't like that so 
well, because I think four children is just 
about the ideal family. It increases the 
race—not too much, but enough. If a 
father and mother have but two children, 
the race is left where it was when the 
parents die—two gone and two to replace 
them. Three is an odd number, and for 
some reason I always feel more com- 
fortable among the even numbers. But 
four is ideal. I know, because I have tried 


the 


it. 
"THE present status of the twin business 
in the Butler family is that the twins 
considerably dislike to be grouped and 
referred to as twins. However, their 
mother and I still refer to them as twins, 
and often call one or the other “Twinny,” 
which is an awful thing to call anyone. 
am gradually breaking away from this by 
calling both of them "'Sister"—which is 
almost worse. Now and then I call one 
“Jean,” but it is often Marjorie; and when 
I call one “‘ Marjorie" she answers sweetly, 
“This is p This is rank laziness on 
my part, because if I took the trouble to 
look, I would know which was which. 
Usually. 

The twin thing is usually trotted out by 
visitors—'' Now, wait a minute; I can tell 
which is which. This is Marjorie.” “No, 
I'm Jean"—but otherwise we don't work 
it very hard. We don't sit around the 
table when there is no company and spend 
the evening guessing which twin is which. 
But we do marvel at them now and then— 
not at their likeness but at their difference. 
My wife will say, “I went in town to-day 
and bought two dresses, and when I 
reached home I gave A her choice. When 
B came I asked her which she liked best, 
and she chose the other dress. They 
always do.” 

So, if you ask me how it feels to be the 
father of twins, I'll say, “It feels fine!” 
I'll say what I have said to a hundred 
married folks: “Until you've had twins 
you'll never know how mighty interesting 
children can be.” As they say in the busi- 
ness district, I’m sold on the twin prop- 
osition one hundred per cent! 


“THERE is a lot of loose and unsubstantial gossip going on at the present time about the younger 


generation,” says William Allen White. 


Next month, in ‘‘Boys—Then and Now," this distinguished 


Kansas editor comes out with a vigorous and spirited defense of the modern youth, who, he main- 


tains, is far better equipped to meet life than his father was fifty years ago. 


Mr. White has little 


patience with “the dolorous cackling of the passing generation," and says so in no measured terms. 
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are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please 
let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


Five Advantages 

. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
. Softens the beard in one minute. 
. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 

the face. 
4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5. Fine after effects due to palm and olive oil content. 

We're the makers of Palmolive Soap, as you know. 
Thus 60 years of soap study stands back of this crea- 
tion. We made up and discarded 130 formulas before 
venturing it on the market. 

Just Send Coupon 


Your present method may suit you well. But still there 
may be a better one. This test may mean much to you in 
comfort. Send the coupon before you forget. 
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10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Tale 


Simply insert your name and address and mail | 
to Dept. B1113, The Palmolive Company (Del. 
Corp. ), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. | 

| 
| 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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went just a little farther she might even 
get a glimpse of the actors themselves! 
Nobody would know but that she had an 
errand at old Tony the cobbler’s. 

Posters were in evidence in all the shop 
windows, stating in lurid type that the 
All-Star cast of the. Show-Boat would be 
seen that night in * The Price of Love,’ 
a dramatic comedy: also, His Mistake,” 
a frolicsome bedroom farce. 

Eunice moved on slowly, eves riveted 
on the boat that, with its gangplank in- 
vitingly lowered, lay moored to the wharf. 
All at once she ‘caught her breath. Two 
people had come out on the narrow little 
upper deck, One was a lady with very 
yellow hair and very red cheeks. The 
other was a young man with a small dark 
mustache. They stood there looking 
toward the town. The yellow-haired 
lady was laughing, and the young man 
looked angry or sad. 

Eunice had shrunk into the doorway of 
Tony’s shop, where she could look her 
fill. She staved there until the two on the 
upper deck had gone inside again; then 
she went slowly back to Main Street and 
on up the hill. 

It must be wonderful, she thought 
wistfully, to go with the Show-Boat. "Ts 
act every evening in great dramatic 
comedies like “The Price of Love," then 
to go on sailing down the river to more 
and more new towns. Never the same 
thing twice! 

She thought enviously of the lady with 
the vellow hair who laughed so easily at 
the handsome young man with the mus- 
tache. Yes, a wonderful life! 


T WAS when she was almost at the 

rectory that she stood stock-still, a great 
flame of excited red sweeping over her 
face. Her heart seemed to be beating out 
loud. For a whole minute she stood there, 
and then she shut her lips tightly together, 
and with her head held very high and 
straight, entered the rectory door. 

Once in her own room, she sat down on 
a chair, as though her feet refused to bear 
her farther. But if her body seemed numb 
her brain was racing at fever speed. 

Why shouldn't she? She was going on 
the stage some day, at any rate. Why 
should she not go now, if they would take 
her? On the Show-Boat! She tasted with 
delicious relish the chagrin of Miss Stoles 
when she heard the news; pictured vividly 
the look of amazed vearning that would 
fall upon the face of Jack Winters; when 
he learned too late that she was indeed a 
real heroine and had gone forever from 
him. Even Hilda Smith would speak her 
name with respect. They would all think 
then that her aloofness had been mere 
superiority on her part, and not— 

The desolation of the day just past, 
with its bitter disappointments, swept 
over her anew. It stirred every hesitating 
nerve. Eunice sprang up, her dark eves 
snapping with strange fire, her hands 
clenched. 

That evening at dinner Doctor Darling 
and his sister discussed at length and 
with some animation the possibility. of 
in "casing the church budget for missions. 


The Show-Boat 
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This was weighed against the need of a 
new parish-room carpet. 

Eunice said nothing. 

‘The rectory retired early. At ten- 
thirty everything was still. Eunice was 
supposed to have completed her studies 
and to be fast asleep. As a matter of fact, 
she was at that moment standing before 
her mirror with a scarlet spot on each 
cheek, looking despairingly at the thick 
braid of brown hair which Aunt Sarah 
had ordained should not be bobbed. She 
must look grown up, and she couldn't 
possibly with this childish appendage 
swinging behind her. And the awful fact 
had just dawned that she had no hairpins! 


nu TER frenzied experimentation. she 
suceceded in fastening the braid 
around her head coronet fashion, with a 
tiny ribbon. When her hat was over it, 
and soft little puffs pulled out at the sides, 
the whole effect was startlingly mature. 
Eunice gloried in it. She had dressed in 
her best one-piece serge dress. It was the 
type which would look equally at home on 
sixteen or twenty-six. 

Close by the door stood the round hat 
box that was her own. In it were carefully 
packed those few garments that she con- 
sidered necessary until she had earned 
money to buy new ones. In the plays of 
course she would wear costumes. 

She was waiting now for two reasons. 
First, to be sure the evening performance 
of the Show-Boat was over, and, second, 
to determine just what to write on the 
note she would leave on her table. 

At last she set down these words: 

Dear FATHER AND Aunt Saran: I have 
gone with the Show-Boat.. I have always 
intended to be an actress, and this will be a 
good way to learn. I shall come back for short 
visits but not to stay. I hope you won't mind 
too much. EUNICE. 


She sat beside the window, watching 
light after light go out in the houses below 
until the clock pointed to eleven-thirty. 
Then she put out her own lamp and very 
softly left the room and crept down the 
stairs. She was shaking as she unlocked 
the front door, but it made no sound. She 
was out, safe and free in the soft, fragrant 
spring darkness. 

She ran down the hill, still trembling 
and laughing, in her excited exaltation. 
Never in her life until now had anything 
surprising or wonderful happened to her. 
And now, all at once, this! She felt again 
as she had done in the morning—as 
though she had drunk a sweet, rich draft, 
as though the air itsclf were wine! 

Of course Father would be angry. He 
felt the Show-Boat was a wicked place. 
But then, he thought all theatres were 
wicked. Some day when she was a great 
actress, though, he would forgive her. 

She was at Eighth Street now, and it 
was apes At the foot of it, by the 
wharf, lay the Show-Boat, dimly lighted. 
Eunice hurried toward it. She was almost 
at the edge when she saw an old colored 
man emerge from the lower door and move 
toward the gangplank. 

"please wait," Eunice called quickly. 
eI want to come aboard.” 


The negro looked up, startled. 

“De show's ober, lady! Been ober dis 
here good half-hour!” 

“I know,” Eunice called back; “but I 
want to come anyway. I want to sce the 
gentleman who runs the show.’ 

Without further parley she stepped 
upon the gangplank and in a second was 
on the deck 

“Please take me to the gentleman!" 
she commanded briskly. 

The negro scratched his head. 

"[ didn’t know Mistah Mor’son was 
’spectin’ a lady; but Ah reckon he’s still in 
de office." He led the way through a 
narrow passage. Eunice had a fleeting 
glimpse of the Show Hall itself. The 
stage in the dim light looked very large. 
An odor of tobacco smoke was every- 
where. 

The negro opened a door without the 
formality of knocking, and peered inside. 

x Mistah Mor’ son. Here’ s a lady come 
to see you.’ 

He opened the door a little wider, and 
Eunice saw a young man, the young man 
with the small black mustache, leaning 
upon a table. He was smoking, and there 


was a bottle and a glass at his elbow. He 
started up. 
"A lady, Mose? Impossible!” His 


tone sounded strangely sarcastic. 

As proof of his veracity, old Mose 
opened the door wide. 

“Here she is!” he stated, and returned 
to his gangplank. 

Eunice took a step forward and was in 
the presence of the gentleman who ran 
the show. He did not speak. Only looked 
her up and down, his eyes dwelling on her 
bag. His cigarette hung limply from one 
corner of his mouth. 

"Well?" he said at last. “Go ahead. 
Spill it! To what am I indebted for the 
honor, ete.” 


UNICE suddenly remembered her plan 

to copy Hilda Smith as closely as possi- 
ble. So now she looked the man in front 
of her straight in the eve and smiled as 
Hilda did, drawing in her lips coquettishly. 

The effect was immediate. The man 
showed a quick interest. 

“Sol That's the line, is it! Well, sit 
down and let's have it in full. I've had a 
few shocks in my life, and I don't mind 
another.” 

Eunice sat down opposite him. The 
smile had certainly made him more 
friendly. She tried again. 

"] want to go with you on the Show- 
Boat,” she said. 

The man looked at her keenly, and 
leaned forward. 

Eunice quivered with suspense. 

"lave vou ever been with a Boat- 
Show?" he asked. 

"UNO," Eunice admitted.“ But"— 
using the straight look and the smile, 
which came easier all the time—"' I'll do 
anything if you'll take me and teach me 
to act! Anything at all!” 

Eunice felt a little safer. He surely 
wouldn’t refuse her when he knew she 
wasn't particular about what róle she had. 
Even the tiniest little one would do to 
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Tens and Hundreds 
of Thousands 


they come to view 
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this long awaited New-Day Car 


TRIUMPH —sweeping and com- 
A plete—is being scored by The New- 
Day Jewett. In east, west, north 
and south—over the entire continent—this 


car has already been sought out and in- 
spected by untold thousands. 


The triumphant advent of The New-Day 
Jewett is a vastly greater, more significant 
success than could possibly be scored by 
any ordinary “new model.” It is evidence 
that Paige engineers, looking ahead and 
working for years to develop and perfect 
this car, built to supply a need that all 
America recognizes as vital! 


A need for a more nimble car, better able 
to make time through today’s crowded 
streets and highways. A car swift and 
smooth on the get-away as a sprinter 
leaving the mark—and equally quick to 
come to cushioned rest. 


Driving convenience and ease carried to 
new perfection. 


Ihe New-Day 


JE 


A closed car, of course, where new-day 
body design has achieved the amazing result 
of roominess equal to many 120 inch wheel- 
base sedans plus compactness that gets it 
through traffic and into small parking places. 
A car of new-day economy—in first cost, 
upkeep and operation. Clear vision such as 
even open car drivers seldom enjoy. 


A car, in short, made necessary by new- 
day conditions of road and traffic. A Jewett 
through and through—in beauty, sturdi- 
ness, performance and substantial worth: 


It is not enough to see The New-Day 
Jewett, favorable as your first impression is 
sure to be. You must drive it yourself, for 
it is on the street and the open road—and 
not in the show room—that this car will 
most fully reveal the qualities which mark 
the coming of a new era of motoring ease 
and enjoyment. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


SIX 


The New-Day 
Jewett Sedan 


f. o. b. Detroit—tax extra 
Typical Jewett Performance 
*20% Greater Operating Economy 
Real Sedan Construction 
*Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel Brakes 
*Jewett’s Lowest Closed Car Price 
Amazing Roominess 
*Double Tone Lacquer Finish 
*Clearest Vision of Any Closed Car 
*Steel Body 
*The public recognized a Jewett 


without these features as a real buy 


at $1285. (714) 
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learn on. And she would soon prove that 
she could- 

The man did indeed seem more inter- 
ested. His eves were very bright and 
eager-looking. 

"Say, girlie, you're not out to drive any 
hard bargains, are vou? ?—you ‘re a new 
tvpe to me; but I guess vou're a wise one, 
all right, or you wouldn't be here! PIH 
ask no questions!" 

Eunice glowed softly. 
like high praise. 

"And Í can go with the Show?" she 

asked, her heart once again beating loudly. 
"Dll say you can! I'd never turn down 
anything as—" 


TEE door at the side of the room sud- 
denly opened and the lady with the 
very yellow hair stood there in the half 
light. She looked much older, Eunice 
thought, when you saw her close, and her 
neglizee was quite worn and soiled. 

"Well" the vellow-haired. lady de- 
manded, "what's the idea? Are you 
stavin’ up all night?” 

Then her eyes fell upon Eunice, and 
grew large. 

“What in—" 

But the young man broke in quickly. 

“That’s enough, Pearl. You go back 
and go to sleep. I'm transacting some 
business connected with the Show. No 
more talk now! That's all. Just remember 
I'm boss here." His voice was loud and 
verv determined. 

The lady stood for a second with an 
ugly expression on her face, and then 
sk: immed the door behind her hard. 

"She's the heroine, and she's afraid 
Ill get her place," Eunice thought ex- 
citedly. 

The young man was speaking again: 

“Some folks 'round here are just 
about due to have their noses broken, and 
] for one won't be sorry. By the way, my 
n: ame's s Morrison. W hat s yours? 

" Eunice Darling." 

The light in the young man’s eves 
seemed to be getting ‘brighter. He kept 
looking at her all the time now, hard. 

fe Oh, vou're that all nght, and then 
some! Well, since we've arranged mat- 
ters, we'll call it a day. We can get down 
to real—business later on. No hurry, so 
long as we understand each other, eh? 
‘There’s an empty cabin you can have. It 
may not be too clean. TN get Mose to 
hunt up blankets for you.’ 

Heled Eunice down the narrow passage. 
Outside she could hear the faint "swish- 
mon of the river. It wasa little strange; 

everything was strange now of course. But 
ir dav, steaming down the river, she 
would be so happy—away from high 
school and Potterstown. . . . 

She entered the little cabin. 

It was half an hour later that Mr. 
Morrison, still sitting by the table in his 
office smoking cigarettes and stopping 
frequently to smile in an odd way at the 
ceiling, heard a tap on the door. He 
sprang to open it. Eunice stood there, 
her hat off and her long brown braid 
dangling behind her. 

She made no pretense now of copying 
Hilda Smith's. smile. Her face was 
troubled and her eves looked wet. 

“Ive forgotten something," she began. 

“Something I wouldn't for the world 
have left behind. Oh, how could 1? Ie 


This sounded 


was my little Prayer Book that was 
Mother’s. And I always read the Psalter 
for the day, you know. I’ve never missed 
a night since I can remember. And now I 
can’t, and I feel so queer and all alone 
and —different! If] could just . . . would 
you happen to have a Prayer Book?” she 
ended abruptly. 

Mr. Morrison’s face was drawn in stiff 
lines. He caught her shoulders very hard. 
And his voice sounded as if he had been 
hurt somehow. 

"For heaven’s sake, kid, tell me the 
truth! How old are you?” 

Eunice winced at the confession, but 
she could not keep it back. 

*S-sixteen,” she faltered. 

“Your mother’s dead, you say; what 
does vour dad do?” 

“He's the rector of St. Mark’s,”” Eunice 
said with dignity; and then added quaintly 
the words she had often heard from others, 
“and a very able man.” 

Mr. Morrison still gripped her shoul- 


ders. She had never seen such a strange 
look in anyone’s eyes. They looked 
hungry. Oh, starved, and hot. His face 


was whitish too. 

All at once he pushed her from him. 

“Get your things together! You've 
got to go back.” 

Eunice leaned against the dent frame, 
sick from the suddenness of it. Go back! 
Lose it all now, just when it was within 
her grasp! 

"Hurry up. Get your things. I got 
you wrong; that's all. You don't belong 
here. This ain't your way of living.” 

"But," E unice quavered, "I would 
get used to it." 

“Don't I know it?” 
man Rercely. 


cried the young 
“Don't I know only too 
darned well that you might! That's why 
you've got to go back. Hurry up about 
it, I tell you, before I lose my nerve!" 
There was no appeal. Eunice knew it. 
She turned back miserably toward the 


cabin. [n a few minutes she stood again 
beside him. 

"DI sce you home safe," he said 
gruffy. 

HEY walked up Eighth Street. in 


silence, past Tony the cobbler's and the 
barber shop, and the old warehouses. 
They crossed Main Street at Eunice's 
direction and started up the hill. The 
air seemed to grow sweeter as they 
climbed. There were hyacinths in some 
of the gardens. At one place Mr. Morri- 
son stopped and looked over a low hedge 
to where a wide old frame house sprawled 
comfortably on its green lawn. 

“I used to live in a place like that," he 
said bricfly. 

“Did you?” Eunice answered. 

She wished she could think of some- 
thing more to say. For now as they got 
farther from the Show-Boat, the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment was easing 
away a little. [he cabin had been so 
tiny, and not at all clean. There was 
only a dark ugly blanket for the bed. 
She thought of her own blue silk coverlid 
and the white blankets. Maybe, after 
all— 

They were at the rectory 
Mr. Morrison stood, hesitant. 

“I know you hate me for bringing vou 
home,” he said slowly; “but some day 
when you're older you'll be glad, all right. 
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door now. 


I wonder—I wonder if you would give 
me a kiss to sort of remember you “by. 
Would you?” 

“Why—why, ves.” Eunice stammered. 

At once she was in his arms. But the 
kiss was such a queer one. Her lips felt 
all stiff and puckered when it was over. 
Then he laid his hot cheek against. her 
cool, smooth one, and held it there for 
what seemed a long time. 

When he raised his head he looked 
her steadily. 

“You sweet, innocent little kid, " he 
said. "Do vou know what vou've done 
to me to-night? You've shown me that I 
haven't gone clear to the devil, anyway. 
Yes, sir,” he added, a triumphant note 
in his voice, "there's something white 
in me yet! Good-by, Eunice Darling!" 


TEXT morning at the rectory: Ritual 
of breakfast. Solemn intoning of hall 
clock. Clear, chaste peal from the silver 
gongs. Tinkle of china cups as the Vestal 
Priestess preside -d over the coffee serv ice. 

“Well,” said Aunt Sarah at once, “ I see 
the Show-Boat has gone. You will re- 
joice at that, Matthew. Sometimes it has 
staved two days.” 

Doctor Darling smiled. 

“Good!” he said. “Perhaps my words 
are beginning to have weight. A low, 
immoral set, those Show-Boat people! 
The air ought to be purer now that they’re 
gone." He unfolded his paper. 

Eunice said nothing. She scarcely 
heard what had passed, so busy was she 
with her own new, delightful ‘thoughts. 
For it had been borne in upon her as she 
woke that morning that, even though she 
had not started on her career as an 
actress, she had had an Adventure! 

As she turned over again in her mind 
the strange incidents of last night, ending 
with the good-by, she knew absolutely 
that not even Hilda Smith could have 
experienced anything so thrilling. And 
with this knowledge came power. 

Afraid of Jack Winters? Had she 
really been such a silly as that? What 
was Jack Winters compared to an actor! 
To Mr. Morrison! Not only had he 
escorted her home but he had kissed her, 
in such a romantic way, there on the 
doorstep, late at night! 

Eunice had little shivers of wonder. 
Why, compared to him the high-school 
boys seemed just—just boys! Just fit for 
companions or play things as you felt 
inclined. Deep in Eunice’s heart a new 
woman-wisdom sprang up. The old, old 
secret of maiden's tyrannies. She knew 
that she had come into her own. She 
knew she would never be shut out again. 
And she smiled happily to herself. 

At that moment, away down the riv er, 
a gay, bold ** Plon, ploo, ploo!” was cutting 
the air toward the next town. 

Mr. Morrison, in his mussy little office, 
had just confided something to Mose, who 
stood before him holding a large panful 
of cigarette and cigar stumps culled from 
the floor of last night's Show Hall. The 
old mau's face was stricken with amaze- 
emnt. 

“Why, Mistah Mor'son, I nevah 
knowed you was givin’ up de Show-Boac 
business! I nev ah even knowed you was 
thinkin’ of givin’ it up!” 

Mr. Morrison smiled a slow smile. 

* Didn't you, Mose? Well, I am!" 
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j NEW CLOISONNÉ 


A Box of Candy! Yes, if you will, but Such a Box! and Such Candy! 
Cloisonné describes the rare and patient artistry of the box. 


Cloisonné somehow suggests also the care and skill in making 
and choosing and packing the chocolates inside. Each piece a striving 
for perfection—the survival of the fittest after eighty-four years of candy- 
making. 

. If you want to give a girl a thrill, here's a hint: Give her 
Whitman's Cloisonné Chocolates! 


In one size only, holding three and a half pounds. Five dollars. 
Decorated and garnished, if you like, with a gay Valentine band. 


An uncommon expression of unusual regard. A fitting gift from a 
prince to a princess. 


A Fussy Package for Fastidi- What better Valentine than Pink of Perfection de- 
ous Folks, that green-and-gold this heart-decked Standard scribes the contents. This 

ackage of nut and nut-com- box of Whitman's? The di- dainty box in gold, black 
Finatione in chocolate also rect descendant of the choco- and pink gives a hint of 
can be had with a Valentine lates that served the belles the new and perfected 
band in one pound and two and beaux of 1842. forms of chocolates com- 
pound sizes. pacted in it. 


To be had at the nearby . 
Whitman Agency—usually 
the leading drug store in 
each neighborhood. 
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Your health lies 


in your own hands 


Literallyit is so. Your hands come 
many things 
which may be sources of infection. 
Clean hands protect. But, merely 
washing your hands with soap and 


in contact with so 


water is not enough. For absolute 
protection you must also dry them 
upon a 
towel. 


you can enjoy this comfort, con- 


clean, never-before-used 


For just a few cents a day 
venience and safety—by using 
ScotTissue Towels. 
Scorr PAPER Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


San Francisco 


Stevens Has Blasted 


and Bridged His 
Way Across America 


(Continued from page 16) 


ability, no greater advantages than they. 
I didn’t even have any definite goal in 
view, for I had no idea what I wanted to 
be. I was nineteen when I threw my hat 
in the ring and decided upon an engineer- 
ing career. And it was many years after 
that before I was sure that my choice had 
been a wise one. 

"[ thought first of being a teacher,” 
he stated, “and I took a course at the 
Farmington Normal School to prepare 
myself for that profession. But," he 
added, with a rueful smile of reminiscence, 
“one year of teaching was all I needed to 


| cure me of the ambition!” 


There was one bright spot in this period 
of his life, however, and that was his 
class in astronomy. The incident through 
which it came about gave evidence of the 
appetite for work which became so marked 
in him later on. 

He was taking a walk one Friday night 
in autumn, getting some much-needed 
exercise and trying to forget the events 
of a particularly hectic day. Before he 
had gone far he met a group of his older 
pupils, boys scarcely younger than him- 
self, who expected to be seamen. They 
were star-gazing, and they hailed him to 
ask if he knew anything about the planets. 

** Wouldn't it be great if we could have a 
class in astronomy?" one of them ex- 
claimed; “it would be a big help to us 
when we go to sea." 

“I don't see any reason why we could 
not," replied Mr. Stevens heartily. “We’ll 
do it!” And terminating his brisk prome- 
nade he returned to his lodgings, unearthed 
some textbooks, brushed up on the sub- 
ject, and added "astronomy" to the 
curriculum of his school. 

“ But that was a very simple thing,” he 
commented, when I alluded to this 
incident, “for I was apt in mathematics, 
and so, of course, the rudiments of 
astronomy were not hard for me." 


PV made you decide upon en- 
gineering as a career?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“unless it was the fact that I was born 
with the wanderlust. I knew that an 
engineer's life would offer variety and 
change. Of course I had no technical 
training. It did not take me long, how- 
ever, to discover that becoming an 
engineer involved more than the mere 
announcement of that determination. I 
set to work at once to acquire the neces- 
sary training. But this was not easy to 
do. It took me many long years; and dur- 
ing those years, like numberless other boys 
who have gone through the same grind, 
I often suffered black discouragement. 

“My first job," he continued, “was 
with an engineering firm at Lewiston, 
Maine.” 

"What did you do there?" I inter- 
rupted. 

**Surveyed lots. Got down in the mud 
and drove stakes—the sort of thing that 
any untrained boy could have done. After 
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The three Chrysler plants in Detroit, Mich. 


ANUARY sixth was the second 
anniversary of the most phe- 
nomenal success in the history of 
motorcar design and manufacture. 


In 1924, its amazingfirst year, over 
32,000 Chrysler Sixes were built 
and shipped, and the public paid 
the record sum of more than 
$50,000,000 for the new perform- 
ance, beauty, and comfort quali- 
ties which only Chrysler gives. 


This achievement was a first 
year production record for a 
quarter-century of automobile 
manufacture. 


The past year—1925—has been 
still more sensational in its record 


of Chrysler popularity. 


For in its even more outstanding 
second year, over 53,500 addi- 
tional Chrysler Sixes were built 
and shipped. In 1925, also, the 
public bought more than 82,000 
four-cylinder cars of Chrysler 
manufacture. 


From a production of 54,892 cars 
in 1922, this Company, under 
Walter P. Chrysler’s leadership, 
has forged ahead to an output of 
67,131 carsin 1923, of 81,306 cars 
in 1924, and to the astonishing 


total of over 136,000 cars in 1925. 


Two years ago the Chrysler was a 
new-comer that gave the world a 
new conception of a quality car. 


Today Chrysler has overtaken— 
and even excelled—many of the 
industry’s leaders of 15, 18 and 20 
years’ standing. 


Such an unparalleled growth 
in public esteem is the earned re- 
ward of highest quality, finest man- 
ufacturing and supreme value—of 
performance results, long life and 
engineering advances never before 
achieved—of new standards of 
beauty, a new degree of riding 
ease, and new roadability and safety 
which have revolutionized the 
world's ideal of fine motor cars. 


The Chrysler Corporation deeply 
appreciates the splendid public 
tribute to sincerity of purpose and 
toquality manufacturein thegrow- 
ing demand for Chrysler products. 


Tt gratefully accepts the responsi- 
bility of holding, through the ever 
advancing quality and value of its 
cars and through the integrity of 
its service, the high public good 
willithasenjoyed in the two record 
years just closed. 
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THESE COLD MORNINGS YOU WILL APPRECIATE 


does your face feel 
at 10 A. M.? 


It is a clear, amber liquid that 
doesn’t show on the face. 
—it tingles delightfully when 
applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from cold 
and wind 
—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style 
fragrance 


F your skin feels drawn and 

tight, something has taken 
away its natural moisture. 
Evaporation will do it in these 
days of sharp winds and steam 
heat. 


Aqua Velva conserves the nat- 
ural moisture of the skin. That 
is the secret of its effectiveness. 
A few drops after the shave 


Send coupon or postcard for 
keep your face all day in the 


free 150-drop bottle. The large 


By the makers of Williams 
Shaving Cream 


same fineconditionas Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


Aqua Velva is delightful to 
use. No grease; no hot towels 
needed; nothing to wipe off. 


FOR USE AFTER 
SHAVING 


Williams 


AquaVelva 


5-ounce bottle at your dealer's 
is 50c (60c in Canada). Costs 
almost nothing a day—only a 
few drops needed. By mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, if 
your dealer is out of it. 

Address: The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. 12, Glastonbury, Conn. (If you 
live in Canada, address The J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., St. Patrick St., Montreal.) 


free Offer! 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 


| to do," 


a year of this, I felt that I had learned to 
do it about as well as I ever would. I be- 
came restless. The West drew me, and I 
went to Minneapolis, then a town of 
about fifteen thousand, on the edge of the 
unsettled prairies. 

“There I was rodman on the staff of 
the city engineer. At first I did little more 
than carry the instruments of the civil 
engineer around the streets of the town. 
Eventually, however, I was promoted to 
instrument work." 

This is what his roommate at that time, 
George W. Knowlton, says of the Minne- 

apolis days: 

"He was at work every night while the 
rest of us were playing. Coming home 
late, I would find. him still at it—poring 
over those dry textbooks, filling sheets of 
paper with figures and plans of things 
that I knew nothing about. I’ve seen him 
sit for hours with his feet cocked up, 
smoking and thinking. He wouldn't 
speak a word, so thoroughly absorbed 
would he be in some problem or other.” 

When I repeated this to Mr. Stevens, 
he replied quietly: 

“That was about the size of it. But I 

never believed very much in luck. Work 
was the only open sesame that I ever had 
any faith in.” 

on't imagine, however, that he found 
it any less painful to keep his nose glued 
to the grindstone, and deny himself all 
the gayeties enjoyed by the young folks 
of Minneapolis than would any other lad 
of twenty-two. On the contrary, it was 
rather harder for him that for most, for it 
was while he was holding down the 
humble post of instrument man that he 
fell in love for the first, last, and only time 
of his life. He was in no position to get 
married; indeed, he was earning barely 
enough to pay his own board. owever, 
being in love served to make him more 
grimly determined than ever to get ahead. 


FTER two years as rodman and in- 

strument man, I didn't see much 

future for me in Minneapolis, and I went 
down to Texas. 

"[ went to the Lone Star State on a 
gamble," Mr. Stevens continued. ‘‘ The 
project of building a road through that 
part of the country was under consider- 
ation. I felt that it offered a fine chance 
to a young engineer; so I went down and 
worked for nothing, making surveys for 
the line. At the end of that eighteen 
months, the company went broke, and so 
did I. My meager savings of four years 
had gone into hving expenses. And now, 
penniless, with no prospect of a job in 
sight, I was in a serious plight. What 
made it worse was the fact that I had 
married and had a family to provide for. 

“The period which followed was the 
most difficult that I ever experienced. I 
found it almost impossible to get any sort 
of work that would enable us to live. And 
I was not at all finicky about it. I did 
anything that I could find to do. For 
months I worked on the section—laid 
crossties, and drove spikes, at a dollar and 
ten cents a day. Then I was foreman, and 
after that roadmaster." 

"Did you have the heart to keep up 
your studies during that discouraging 
time?” I inquired. 

“That was about all there was left me 
he answered quickly; "though 
I'll admit that I frequently asked myself 
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/ Why Burroughs Leads \ i 
f In Bookkeeping Machines \\ 


/ A4 N N 
j Á Investigating —inventing! Constantly working to- \ 
Á ward one ideal—to improve bookkeeping. Today 
lii Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines are Y 


MY 


| 


not only standard in banks, but also preferred by YN 
commercial houses everywhere for all kinds of 
ledger posting and stock record work. 


Automatic daily balances on all accounts — one of HY 
many outstanding features of Burroughs machine | 
methods— give the business man accurate daily | 
control of every part of his business—a control | 
rarely possible with pen-and-ink bookkeeping. ig 


The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan— the 


easiest complete bookkeeping method ever devised ji / 
—has brought that same accurate control within Á / 
reach of smaller concerns in every line of business. // 


'These are some of the many reasons why Burroughs 
is the world's largest maker of automatic book- A 
keeping machines. M. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6121 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN v J 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Bedridden if the game was worth the desperate effort. 
because of 


x For certainly my toil had apparently 
iac bra got me nowhere in my profession. Instead 
of advancing, I had made rapid progress 
in the opposite direction. Indeed, I felt 
that I had just about reached rock bot- 
tom. Sometimes I wondered if those 
people who just drifted along with the 
current and let the future take care of 
itself were not wiser than I. But I couldn't 
accept that philosophy, for I had a firm 
conviction that if Peon ever to escape 
from drudgery it would be through pre- 

aring myself for something better. So 
Fatah at it, and after a time things began 
to brighten up. 


Scientific research often traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
even insanity and death, to bad 
teeth. Doesn’t that prove the im- 
portance of preventive measures? 


“TN 1879, learning that the Denver and 

Rio Grande Railroad was planning 
some extensions to its line, I applied for 
a job, and was ordered to southern Colo- 
rado as one of the many assistant en- 
gineers employed in locating and con- 
structing a road through the mountains 
of that state and of New Mexico. And 
now at last I began to do civil engineering 
as I had conceived it to be when I adopted 
it for my profession. It had taken me 
seven solid years to get even a start. 


Lye COLGATE’S. of allsorts of “cure-all” 
The recommendation of claims and wonder-working 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental promises, more professional 
Cream which you get both men endorse Colgate’s than 
from your dentist and your they do any other dentifrice. 


druggist, is something more 


Colgate’s is the modern denti- 


than mere casual endorse- 
ment. 


frice. It cleans your teeth 
safely and thoroughly. It re- 
These men know—and_ moves causes of tooth decay. 
when they recommend Col- Thus it helps prevent tooth 
gate's their endorsement is trouble, protects your health 
unbiased and professional. It and safeguards the attractive- 
is significant that, in the face ness of your smile. 


Look for this new Large tube 25c. 
salesgirl at your On sale 
dealer’s 
everywhere 


COLGATE’S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Special 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 660 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Trial Tube Offer 


I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send mea 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 


Address 


In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


OA 


i | 
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From this time on, however, I was never 
out of a job again. 

"[ remained in New Mexico for two 
years. Next I was locating engineer for 
two years on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, in Iowa. 

“T learned through my mistakes in 
those years," he said, “and they were 
many. Usually I was not conscious of 
them until some time afterward, when I 
would see how a really skillful engineer 
did such things.” 

This preparatory period of John Stev- 
ens’s life came to an end in 1882, when, for 
four years, he was employed in the locat- 
ing and construction of the Canadian 
Pacific. From that time on work absorbed 
him utterly, and he had no further leisure 
for studying. 

He now found practical application for 
all the knowledge he had acquired with 
so much labor and self-denial during the 
preceding eleven years. Without it, he 
could have accomplished nothing. En- 
riched by it, he went forward from one 
brilliant achievement to another, until at 
the end of ten years he stood forth as one 
of the great American engineers of all 
time—a man who was not intimidated by 
any obstacle; who never hesitated because 
of the lack of a precedent, but whose 
daring feats supplied models for those 
who came after him. 

For the first time in his existence, he 
had all the interesting work he could do. 
And it was work after his own heart. At 
every turn there was some big, stimulating 
new problem to be tackled. And the more 
complex the difficulties, the more he 
enjoyed wrestling with them. 

“After working all day with the con- 
tractors for whom I had charge,” he told 
me, "I would drive most of the night in 
a buckboard, determining how the road 
was to go. Between points, I would turn 
the reins over to the boy who accompanied 
me, and get in my quota of sleep. The 
rolling prairie lands of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Territory, over which we 
went, were like an endless sea of waving 
grass, and they were as barren of land- 
marks as the ocean. I have driven for 
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| twenty or thirty miles night after night 
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TYPE of performance never 

before approached in any low- 

cost car—that’s what you get in the 
improved Chevrolet. 


You may doubt that any car of this 
type can flash from 5 to 25 miles 
an hour in less than eight seconds 
—but the improved Chevrolet does it! 


You may question the ability of such 
a car to idle in silence at 7 miles an 
hour and to speed along at 40—45 
—50 without the slightest trace of 
labor or effort — but the improved 
Chevrolet does that! 


You may assume from past experi- 
encethatnolow-costcarcancombine 
these brilliant power qualities with 
Pullman car comfort over roads of 
every sort — but that's what the im- 
proved Chevrolet offers! 


The blunt truth is that the improved 
Chevrolet introduces into the low- 
priced field exactly the type of per- 
formance that until now has been 
the chief attraction of owning higher 
priced cars. 


Remarkable as these improvements 
are, they have been achieved with- 
out any vital changes in Chevrolet's 
time-proved design. 


Striking new colors in Duco finish 
lend a new beauty to all enclosed 


my CHEVROLET, 


models: the Coach in Bloomfield 
Gray, the Coupe in Arizona Gray, 
the Sedan in a rich Algerian Blue. 
The new Chevrolet model, a mod- 
ish, aristocratic, smartly appointed 
Landau Sedan, is finished in Arizona 
Gray Duco. 


LI ` ^ LI LI 


The improved Chevrolet is now be- 
ing displayed by Chevrolet dealers 
everywhere. Visit the nearest sales- 
room. Ask for a ride. 


Subject the car to the most rigorous 
testthat you can devise. Loaf through 
traffic. Skim over country roads. Plow 
through mud and sand. Rush up 
hills that balk bigger and higher 


priced cars. 


Whether you spend one hour or five 
at the wheel we make this emphatic 
prediction: you will step from the car 
having undergone an experience the 
like of which you never dreamed pos- 
sible in any car of this class, regard- 
less of size, weight, wheel base, or 
price! 


Long the world's largest builder of 
automobiles with modern 3-speed 
transmission, Chevroletnow bids for 
continued success with the finest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 


And the time to see it and drive it 
is now. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY - DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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for Instant Sleep 


when you go to bed 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 
Ovaltine 


Vigorous Days 


Now from Switzerland — a new safe way to the restful 
nights that give you all-day vigor. See what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow—your 
morningslogy, yourenergy drained by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way to 
overcome this. A way (without drugs) to sound, 
restful sleep that quickly restores your tired 
mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eved, buovant. You have the energy to carry you 
right through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you to 
make this test. It is well worth while. 

Sound sleep — active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 

Finsr—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning itself 
and all other foods into rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment is re- 


OVALTIN 


1 took Ovaltine and am well 
pleased with results, so that ] am 
on my second 8-ounce can. Could 
not sleep at night: was more tired 
on arising than when I went to 
bed, but since taking Ovaltine can 
sleep all through the night and 
get up mornings feeling refre shed 
and "full of pep." as the 
saving goes. Will recom- 
mend Ovaltine to my friends. 

(Signed) 
George F. DuBois, 
17 Blake Street, Keene, N.H. 


Send for 3-day test 


storing to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efhciently. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and its colonies. During the 
great war it Was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not 
only as a restorative but also for malnutrition, 
nerve-strain, convalescence, nursing mothers, 
backward children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
ditfe rence, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day's energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through" for the 
evening. There's a new zest to your work; to 
all your daily activities. It’s truly a‘‘pick-up” 
drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 
Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But to let you try it we will send. 


a 3-day introductory package for 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing'and mailing. Just send in the coupon with tocents. 


I took Ovaltine for sleeplessness and lack of am- 
bition during tbe day. After 1 had used tbe sample 
I] had more rest at night. 
Duringthe day lhad 
morc ambition and felt 
1005€ better. 
(Signed) 
Merlin Schoeller 


Jefferson, Wise. 


Tue Wanner Company, Dept. 42 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- | 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovalune, | 
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with never a sign of human life in the 
world about me. Like the mariner, the 
only way we could be sure of our direc- 
tion was by consulting the compass." 

The breakneck speed with which the 
Canadian Pacific went forward staggers 
the imagination of the layman. 

“One summer we undertook to build a 
thousand miles west of Winnipeg," Mr. 
Stevens told me. “It was a short sum- 
mer. The snows had not melted sufh- 
ciently for us to begin work before the 
fifteenth of May, and by the middle of 
November winter was upon us. But we 

had built that thousand miles. It was a 
strenuous summer," he admitted, with a 
twinkle in his brown eves. 

** Didn't that establish a world’s record 
for railroad building?" I asked. 

“I don't know that it has ever been 
exceeded," he replied. 


HE next three years, Mr. Stevens was 

employed in the heavy work of locat- 
ing the road through the Rocky, Selkirk 
and Gold ranges. 

“In setting out upon these expeditions 
among the mountains," he explained to 
me, ‘‘we would go as far as we could in 
carts, and then get out and tramp many 
miles farther. Strapped to our backs 
were the packs containing provisions for 
two or three weeks, the necessary instru- 
ments, tents, blankets, and other things. 

"Sometimes there were as many as 
thirty in the party; but usually I had two 
men with me. Whenever possible in 
locating the road, we took pack ponies 
with us to carry our instruments and 
supplies. Exploring the mountains, we 
would traverse the dizzy edges of preci- 
pices thousands of feet ‘deep, where one 
misstep would have spelled the end. In 
staking out the road for the drillers and 
blasters," he continued, "we would tie 
ropes around our waists, secure them to 
trees, and hang over the cliffs. 

“As the cold weather set in and the 
trails became coated with ice, we lost 
many of our ponies through missing their 
footing and being dashed to death down 
the rocky mountainside.” 

I had heard that on one of his expedi- 
tions thirty of his pack mules had been 
destroyed in this way in a very short time. 

“That was probably true," he assented, 
when I mentioned it to him. Not infre- 
quently men, also, lost their lives in the 
same manner. 

** A story is told of a comical engineer, 
with the Canadian Pacific at that time, 
who was making surveys with a party 
through the Rockies, when one of the men 
went over a cliff.. 

*** Good lord—there gaes Smith! shouted 
McLeod wildly; and he added, with 
equal despair, ‘an’ he's awa wi ma ax!’ 

“In working through the mountains,” 
Mr. Stevens resumed, “we not only had to 
blaze our own trails but we also had to 
build wagon roads to be used in the con- 
struction of the line later on. 

* During those years, I became tough 
and hard physically,” he went on. al 
learned to sleep under wet skies on the 
Western plains, rolled only in a single 
blanket, and to adapt myself to the rigors 
of a far Northern winter, under the most 
primitive conditions. 

“And I loved it," he exclaimed, stirred 
out of his usual reserve by his recollec- 
tions; * there is no other sort of work con- 
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ES, there are times when you 
want all the power your engine 
was built to deliver. Do you get it? 
Many a shiny young car runs 
around with its power weakening 
and its engine much too far along 
the path to old age. Cylinder walls 
already scoring—long before they 
should. Piston rings already seriously 
worn. Bearings already loosening. 

You don't see the wear. But the 
engine response may be only 85%% 
when it should be a full roo. 

At least half of all automobile en- 
gines develop the noises of wear long 
before they should. The common 
cause is not reckless driving, but 
reckless lubrication. The oil 
incorrect, or ordinary in quality. 


Was 


Dealers who recommend 
low-cost mileage 


Dealers who recommend Mobiloil 
want you to have that full delivery 


iow Ab traffic 
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Waves of Power 


.. . for emergencies 


of power. And cheap mileage. Results 
considered, Mobiloil is the cheapest 
oll vou can buy. 

The Vacuum Oil Company has 
specialized in lubrication. for 59 
years. The Mobiloil engineers have 
studied every detail of the design of 
your engine. In many cases they 
have experimented side by side with 
the makers of your car to make sure 
that their oil recommendation was 
correct. 

As a result, there is a grade of 
Mobiloil which is the most economi- 
cal and efficient lubricant that you can 
secure for your car. And in quality 
Mobiloil sets à world standard. 

That is why three out of every 
four who ask for oil by name specify 
Mobiloil. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches 
in principal cities. Address: New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, or 
Minneapolis. 


VACUUM- OIL COMPANY 
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YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. "Arc" means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
Follow winter recommendations when temper- 
atures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil * E"). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer's. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 


Summer 


>>> 


Chandler........ 
Chevrolet FB... 


per 
Hupmobile.... 
Maxwell 
Nash... 
Oakland. ...... 
Oldsmobile 4....].... 
Oldsmobile 6.... 
Overland........ 
Packard 8..... 
** (other mod's.) 
Reo. "n 
Rickenbacker 6. 
Rickenbacker 8. 
SIE. "gabe 
Studebaker.... 
Willys-Knight 4. 
Willys-Knight 6. 


e the chart your guide 
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ASK . . . ANY . . . RADIO . . . ENGINEER 


An every-night adventure of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 


(9:5 of the reasons why you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is that the batteries used 
by air-mail pilots— battleships— explorers—and the 
majority of recognized radio engineers—are evolved 
in the Burgess Laboratories and manufactured in the 
Burgess factory. 

"These batteries are identical with the batteries sold by 
your dealer and thousands of other dealers everywhere. 


Bunczss BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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nected with engineering that compares 
with locating and surveying. The happiest 
years of my professional life were those I 
spent with the Canadian Pacific and, 
later, the Great Northern, bridging and 
blasting highways through the unknown 
West. It was then that I did my best 
work." 

An associate of Stevens, at this time, 
gave this brief description of him, as he 
appeared to the men about him: 

"He has his coat off before he has 
fairly reached the scene of activity," said 
this friend, “and then he travels up and 
down the lne, inspiring. everybody, 
watching everything, and making things 
hum. Work is the inspiration of his life, 
and he can stand a lot of it. There does 
not exist an obstacle big enough to make 
his spirit quail, or to swerve him from a 
set purpose.” 

In the concession of the Colonial 
Government of Canada, granting to the 
railroad company the right to construct 
a line across the Dominion and according 
them twenty-hve million dollars and 
twenty million acres of land, to aid in the 
project, it was stipulated that the road 
must be completed by the end of ten 
vears, or the contract would be void. But 
with such lightning-like rapidity was the 
work pushed forward, that when Hon. 
Donald A. Smith, later Lord Strathcona, 
drove the last spike home, on November 
7th, 1885, the Canadian Pacific had 
arrived at its destination five years ahead 
of schedule time. 

During Mr. Stevens's last year with this 
railroad, he was joined by his wife and 
small son. They lived in one of the shacks 
of the camp established one hundred and 
hfty miles from any semblance of civili- 
zation, on the Columbia River. “We were 
as comfortable as we would have been in 
a palace," he told me. 

After the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific, he returned to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, and built several of 
its new lines, for which he had made the 
surveys four years before. Then he went 
to the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic, 
and constructed the road between Duluth 
and Sault Ste. Marie. “There I did the 
whole thing,” he mentioned with a laugh. 
“T made the surveys, located the road, 
laid the tracks, and put the trains on 
them." This was followed by several 
months as locating engineer for the 
Spokane Falls and Northern Railway. 


UT the most momentous turning 

point in his whole career came in 1889, 
when he went into the employ of that 
marvelous practical idealist and greatest 
of all railroad geniuses, James J. Hill. 

It was Hill's dream to span the little- 
known northern boundary of the United 
States with a continuous line of gleaming 
steel rails which would draw in their wake 
settlers to build up this wonderfully fer- 
tile section. 

At this time, he had taken his line as 
far as Havre, Montana. But there still 


, remained the most hazardous and spectac- 
ular half of the undertaking—the drive 
| across the Rockies and the Cascades to the 


sea. If the world had considered him a 
| fanatic for considering building across 
fifteen hundred miles of unpeopled prairie 
lands, this latest project of taking his line 
up through the mountains, a thousand 


<=! , miles from anywhere, they pronounced 
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. Rapiora 30 is 
an eight-tube Su- 
per - Heterodyne, 
with enclosed 
loop,andthenew 
RCA cone loud- 
speaker built-in. 
Itcontainsa pow- 
er amplifier for 
the speaker, and 
a device that does 
away with a// bat- 
teries, and oper- 
atesthesetonany 
60 cycle, 110 volt 


reality of reproduction 


ADIO, as developed by RCA, has shown the 
way to new reality of musical reproduction. 
Even the great debi m are using vacuum tubes 
and radio methods, to play their records—to make 
the phonograph a more perfect reproducing 
instrument. 


The new principles developed by RCA include 
successful use of the house current instead of bat- 
teries—and the development of Radiotrons, sets 
and loudspeakers capable of handling power repro- 
duction without distortion—capable, too, ut as, 
producing the whole range of musical notes. The 
missing tones all come through now and the new 
RCA loudspeakers ranging A beyond the rigid 
limitations of the old types of speakers, give the 
full, true tone, in all the delicacy of "color" that 
distinguishes a Stradivarius from an ordinary violin. 


RCA- 


MADE: BY 


A great advance in the 
y 


MAKERS + OF - 


When Josef Hofmann builds up a tremendous cre- 
scendo of bass notes, it comes through full and 
deep and true. You hear Hofmann—on a Steinway. 
On an ordinary set that is already operating on 
full power, a grand climax is a crash! But on the 
new Radiolas, you have reserve power—for any 
climax. 


Great musicians of world fame are performing for 
you at the RCA broadcasting stations, through the 
cooperation of RCA with Brunswick, Victor and 
Steinway. And now you can hear these great art- 
ists in your home—exactly as they are playing— 
with all the nuances of feeling and color that are 
the essence of their greatness. 
v. dee a 
Radiolas may be bad in several models 
ranging in price from $102.50 up. 
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Tube 


Mail the Coupon 


‘off-color” teeth 


when that dingy film is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. You'll 
gain the dazzling white teeth and coral-like 


gums that make smiles 


ODERN dental science has 
made important, recent  dis- 
coveries in lightening cloudy teeth. 


In a few days you can work great 
changes in the color of your teeth: 
can give them dazzling whiteness, and 
your gums the healthy coral tint you 
envy. 

If you seek new beauty and new 
charm, test this new way. Do as mil- 
lions are doing on dental advice. Mul- 
tiply the value of your smile. Mail 
the coupon. A 10-day test will be 
sent you. 

Beneath the film are 
gleaming, glorious teeth 
Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth 
—and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that 
cloudy ''off-color" look. 

Germs by the millions 
breed in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay. And 
they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea | 
and gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and | Name 
gum troubles now are 
largely traced to that 


[FRE 


Dept. 225, 1104 
Chicago, 


Canadian Omce and Laboratories? 
191 George Street, Toronto, Canada 


THE PEPSODE 


attractive and inviting 


film. Old-time methods fail in suc- 
cessfully combating it. That’s why, 
regardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle the film and remove 
it, then to firm the gums. 


Ordinary methods fail in these re- 
sults. Thus the world has turned, 
largely on dental advice, to this new 
method. 

What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the whiteness of your teeth— 
will amaze you. 

You are simply hiding the natural 
beauty of your teeth. 

* * * 
A few days’ use will prove its power 


beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon, A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


Mail this for ensod 3 
10-Day Tube to Pe so eni 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental 
Authorities 


NT COMPANY 
S. Wabash Ave. 
Hl, U. 8. A. 


the very climax of his folly. They could 
not believe he was serious. 

Stevens was selected to assist in carry- 
ing out this daring design. 

" The road w hich I was called upon to 
serve," he said, “ran in a very direct line 
from Lake Superior to Havre, Montana. 
But from there it was thought that we 
would have to make a detour one hundred 
and twenty-five miles to the southwest in 
order to cross the Rockies. Here was the 
only pass that had been found by any 
surveying expedition. 

“Mr. Hill was not content, however, to 
make this considerable and costly devi- 
ation until he had absolutely convinced 
himself that there was no other way. 
Therefore I at once began to make re- 
connaissance of the rugged and beautiful 
country of the Rocky Mountains, which 
lay straight ahead of us.” 

Describing this region as it was at that 
time, Hill said: "When we built in 
northern Montana it took faith. From 
Dakota to Fort Benton, was unceded 
Indian land, where no white man had a 
right to set foot. Cattle brought across 
the Missouri River by the settlers, during 
the first years of our trains, were assesse d 
fifty dollars a head for walking three miles 
over this sacred territory, and an ad- 
ditional sum was demanded for the water 
they drank in crossing the river." Beyond, 
and extending to the summit of the 
Rockies, was the reservation of the Black- 
feet, an Indian tribe of such hostile and 
unfriendly reputation that pioneers ad- 
venturing across the plains in their 
covered wagons were careful to give a 
wide berth to the section where this war- 
like people were entrenched. 


UT Mr. Stevens, on his surveving ex- 

pedition, came and went freely among 
these Indians. He made friends of them, 
but they did not show him their trails 
through the mountains. 

“From them," he said, “I learned that 
an old Indian legend mentioned a pass, 
such as I sought, at the head of the 
Marias River. Bu: in it, they warned me, 
dwelt an evil spirit. Their earnest advice 
was to steer clear of it, for even if I dis- 
covered it—so they assured me—I could 
never return alive." 

Not even this grim prospect, however, 
could shake Mr. Stevens's resolution. 

“My search, which was begun in the 
fall," he continued, ‘ ‘carried me well into 
the winter. But I could not give up. The 
more closely I studied the lay of the land 
and the course of the streams, the more 
positive I became that somewhere, through 
those mysterious mountains, was the 
outlet I sought. 

"One day, about the middle of De- 
cember, when the thermometer registered 
forty degrees below zero, I stopped by the 
Blackfeet settlement, forty miles from 
the summit of the Rockies, to see if I 
couldn't bribe one of them to pilot me 
through the mountains. But they could 
not be induced to do it. Finally, I per- 
suaded a Kalispell Indian, who had been 
driven from his tribe for murder, to ac- 
company me. But, after a day and a half, 
he backed down and refused to" venture 
among those treacherous and icy slopes. 
I could not bring myself to turn back, 
however. After he stopped, I went on 
alone." 

Through snow that was five feet deep 


ERE is the perfected inner tube, as 
near100 percent qualityashuman 
effort can attain ideal perfection. 

By installation of the Water Cure in 
place of Steam Cure, Goodrich has 
reduced the chance of casual imperfec- 
tion in tube making to the vanishing 
point. 

For years tubes have been cured in 
steam. The new process substitutes 
water at the temperature of steam for 
steam itself — water under 150 pounds 
pressure. 

This scientific refinement puts com- 
plete security into the physical condi- 
tion of a Goodrich tube; hence practical 
assurance that it will render utmost 
service. 
THE 
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old steam cured lube 


The water impact compresses evenly 
the entire surface of the tube, deliver- 
ing its force exactly the same to each 
millionth part of a square inch. 

It irons out every bit of aeration, or 
the slightest vestige of a raw seam, and 
leaves no chance for small air pockets, 
bubbles, blisters, and imperfections 
around the valve. 

A tube of firm velvety texture, with 
neatly joined seams is turned out— 
all of it free from flaws, visible or in- 
visible. 

You see the difference in the tube 
made by this process the instant you 
take it in your hand. You feel it in its 
tough yet lively rubber—the strength 
and flexibility of it. 


GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, 
In Canada: 


You like how the seams merge into 
the tube. You admire the precision 
and completeness of the finish around 
the valve. 

Its performance too has demon- 
strated that it is a more lasting tube. 

It ages better; that is, withstands 
normal weakening from time, and has 
greater resistance against tear. 

When you buy a tube, made by the 
Water Cure Process, the chance of 
getting an imperfect tube is next to 
nothing. 

When you buy Goodrich or Silver- 
town tubes, you buy the Water Cure 
Process. 

One and together they write security 
into a tube investment. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 


Tires, famous Hi-Press Footwear, Goodrich Zippers, Goodrich W ater 


Goodrich is the exclusive manufacturer of the celebrated Silvertown 
Bottles, and thousands of rubber mechanical articles for industry. 
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5 
ont be too busy 
to safeguard 
Your Skin 


gagement for the popular woman in the busy life of today—hardly 
a moment left for herself. What a temptation to use some of the 
quick beauty treatments that promise such marvelous results! 


D 5 dances, theatres, shopping or the club—always some en- 


But no skin can long remain beautiful unless it is kept absolutely 
clean and science has not yet been able to produce a lasting substitute 
for soap and water cleansing. Are you one of these women busy with 
countless social or household duties, yet anxious to preserve the fresh- 
ness and beauty of your complexion? Then begin today the regular use of 
Resinol Soap and find your skin automatically cared for. 


There are three excellent reasons why this soap has for nearly 
thirty years appealed to thousands of fastidious women and satisfied 
every need of the skin. 

First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet soap, giving a quantity ot creamy, 
pore-searching lather that thoroughly cleanses the skin and invigorates it at 
the same time. 


Then its ingredients are absolutely pure and wholesome. Thereis no trace 
of free alkali—that harsh, drying chemical which makes so many soaps injur- 
ious to the skin and hair. 


But best of all it contains the soothing Resinol properties which give 
it that distinctive, refreshing fragrance and rich color, and cause it to keep the 
skin clear and velvety. It leaves nothing to be desired for a toilet soap. 


If your complexion is now marred by blackheads, blotches, rough- 
nesses, etc., apply Resinol and see how quickly it clears them away. ‘This 
soothing, healing ointment has been successfully prescribed for years for 
skin disorders. Itching rashes, slight or serious, chafings, or the smart 
of a burn, cut or sore quickly respond to its first application. No home 
should be without it. All druggists sell Resinol Ointment and 


Resinol 
K oap 


Write today and ask us for a free trial of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment, Address Dept. 
A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


in places, over great masses of fallen 
aP e along steep inclines, slippery as 
glass, he made his way among those 
unknown and deadly mountains. 

"More than once," he admitted, *'I 
nearly lost my life. But I was stubborn; 
I could not give up. I believed in my soul 
that the pass was there. And at last, deep 
in the mountains, I stumbled upon it. 
Following it, to make sure of a Pacific 
drainage, I saw just how it came out on 
the western side. 

“On my return, darkness overtook me 
as I reached the summit, and I could go 
no farther. It was bitterly cold, and all 
night I tramped back and forth, back and 
forth, to keep from freezing. For food," 
he interpolated, “I had a frozen biscuit 
and a piece of raw pork. 

“ But it was a most interesting night,” 
he declared, “for tramping there in the 
darkness, on the summit of that mountain 
pass, I saw as clearly as if it were already 
a reality, exactly how the trains of 
the Great Northern would go sweeping 
through those mountain fastnesses in the 
months to come.” 

The next day, at dawn, he started back 


| to the headquarters at Helena, several 


hundred miles away. Here he announced 
his amazing discovery. 

An heroic statue of John Stevens, 
dressed in the rough clothes of the en- 
gineer, designed by the artist Cecere, and 
erected by the Great Northern, now keeps 
eternal watch among the misty hilltops of 
that mountain defile, where, on a bitterly 
cold night, thirty-six years ago, he kept 
his lonely vigil with the future. 

"In surveying the route of eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight miles from Pacific 
Junction, Montana, to Everett on Puget 
Sound, four hundred and thirty miles lay 
through primeval forests," said Mr. Ste- 
vens. "There was no sign of a wagon 
road through any part of it; for at least 
two hundred miles we did not strike even 
a trail. In portions of it the accumulation 
of fallen limbs and trees was so great and 
the snows so heavy that we were unable 
to cover more than five or six miles a day. 

“But it was not as hard for me as for 
many others, because I had such mar- 
velous health and strength, and in ad- 
dition to this the strenuous outdoor life 
had hardened me until I could stand 
anything. 

“T put in one summer exploring the 
Cascades over a territory of one hundred 
and fifty square miles. Here I had just 
one man with me. We of course carried 
our provisions on our backs. It was a 
grandly beautiful and rugged country, 
a world uninvaded by man.’ 


T WAS at this time that he discovered 

through these mountains the pass that 
to-day bears his name. And there, at an 
altitude of thirty-four hundred feet, he 
performed one of those miracles in 
engineering that Hill said represented the 
very climax of skill and courage. 

Along its western slope, this range 
drops away in almost a plumb line to sea 
level, and to Stevens fell the dangerous 
and dithcult task of fitting his road to that 
austere mountainside. 

Back and forth, along the rugged 
slopes, descending at the rate of one 
hundred feet a mile, he laid his line, until 
a point was reached where the frowning 


wall of another mountain loomed so near 
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“I was continually depressed, 
morbid, lost weight, suffered from in- 
somnia and constipation—in fact was 
desperate. ‘To augment my misery, 
my body became covered with erup- 
tions. Medicines drained my system— 
but to no avail. A friend recommend- 
cd Yeast. I was skeptical. But I per- 
sisted. Then, wonder of wonders, my 
eruptions disappeared, my appetite in- 
creased—I became myself again. Two 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day— 
ilted. milk'—had per- 
racle." 


dissolved in 


formed the r 
Avexanpver H. ScuviiuawN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rich in vitality, energy ... 
They conquered their ills— 
found again the energy of 
youth... with one Fresh Food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 

plants in every cake invigorate the 

whole system. They aid digestion 

— clear the skin— banish the 

poisons of constipation. Where 

** During the spring of 1924 I suffered through cathartics give only temporary 

loss of sleep, nervousness—general run-down con- Ñ £ 

dition; for six continuous weeks I endured boil g 

after boil on neck and back. Kind people recom- tinal muscles and makes them 

mended Yeast, but it took a well-known physician healthy and active. And day by dav 

to convince me that ‘there must be something to s M d 

it.’ Before I had finished one week's treatment of 

two yeast cakes a day, I felt a change in my Eat two or three cakes regularly 

system. Every boil disappeared, my skin cleared, . 

my strength increased. I feel different and look it.” : st rape ja k à 

Miss RosEnTA O’Brien, Montreal, Canada in fruit Juices or milk—or Just plain. 

For con Hpation especially, d í 

pu us 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before 1 Le : 

fa "s Und ar bedin B ^ ; J al “I was afflicted with chronic constipation for 

breakfas anag ZCOHRES. uy severa sixteen years. My attention was drawn to a lec- 

cakes at a time—they will keep fresh — ture given by a doctor who spoke on Constipa- 


in a cool dry place for two or three tion and advised as a cure Fleischmann’s Yeast 
together with other proper foods. I did not believe 


relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 


it releases new stores of energy. 
every day before meals: on crackers- 


(SS0ÍC€ ON 


». All grocers have Fleischmann's 
Start eating it today! 


that thase small cakes could help my case any. 
But on my way home, I went into a grocery and 
And let us send vou a free copy of asked for Yeast. After I had taken the Yeast for 


our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. — ^ Period of three weeks, my condition improved 
Health Research’ De se. Tho Rematkably. My outward appearance had a de- 
J S k lea th esearc 1 ept. J-25, : je cided change for the better, and I still continue 
This food tones up the entire system—aids di- Fleischmann Company, 7o1 W ashing- to take my Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


gestion—clears the skin—bantshes constipation. ton Street, New York. Atkxaxpka Gams, New York City 
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| eee insulators in 
a 6-volt battery. The tiniest 
flaw in any one of them is an 
open gate for trouble. Built 
with care is the Willard 
way, so Willard Insulation 
is “candled” like eggs—one 
piece at a time. 


Serviced with care is our 
way. Willard 5-Point In- 
spection, the kind we give, 
includes the five important 
things a battery man should 
do each time he tests and 
fills your battery. Saves 
batteries. Saves money. 


thats 
Service 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too 


that there was no room between the 
cliffs to make the turns necessary to 
maintain the grade. He conquered this 
impasse by boldly throwing a bridge 
across the somber canyon at a height of 
three thousand feet, and blasting a path 
through the rocky face of the mountain. 
Turning one hundred and eighty degrees 
by means of a tunnel, he recrossed the 
canyon at a point far below, and emerged 
at the precise place and elevation most 
desirable for his highway. 

No one who has ever crossed those 
mountains on the Great Northern can ever 
forget the grandeur and sublimity of the 
scene. But it 1s impossible even to con- 
ceive how difficult it was to determine 
that location in the forest of giant firs 
that stood there when Stevens made his 
surveys. To-day the train moves across 
that cruel abyss, rushes through the 
blackness of the mountain shaft, and out 
into the light again on another bridge, so 
far below the first that the latter seems a 
thing of silver and mist. 

But feats of this character were the 
very breath of life to Stevens. The route 
that he laid out through the Cascades 
penetrates the maze of lower ridges and 
zigzags across the cloud-crowned summits. 

“There was a force of more than thirty- 
five hundred teams and about nine thou- 
sand men employed in the construction 
of this road," Mr. Stevens told me. “It 
was finished in less than three years." 

His last spectacular achievement for 
the Great Northern was the completion 
of a tunnel nearly three miles long under 
the Cascades, which Hill declared would 
rank with the famous constructions of its 
kind in the world. Not only did Stevens 
make all preliminary surveys for this, but 
later, as chief engineer, he saw it through 
to completion, without the aid of a con- 
tractor. And with such mathematical 
preéxactness did he make his calculations 
that, when the two headings of the tunnel 
met midway beneath the mountains, there 
was an error of but one fourth of an inch 
in alignment and grade! 


E WAS with the Hill roads for seven- 

teen years—seven as chief engineer, 
and the last two as general manager.. Hill 
said of him: “Stevens has spent around 
sixty million dollars for me; but I’ve got 
back at least one dollar and two cents for 
every dollar of it.” 

“In my long years with the Great 
Northern, I came to know Hill very in- 
timately," Mr. Stevens told me. “He 
was the finest man I ever knew and also 
the greatest optimist. His letters were 
always full of encouragement. His biog- 
rapher has stated, ‘He set a dozen men on 
their feet every day and held them there 
until they were steady.’ That is true. 
He was continually helping people to 
realize themselves. The thousands of 
employees of the road fairly worshiped 
him. When you asked a man if he were 
working for the Great Northern, he 
replied: 

“I’m working for Jim Hill? During the 
labor unrest of 1894, Hill was repeatedly 
urged to arm himself when he went out 
where the construction work was going 
on. But he refused to consider this. ‘When 
I am with the employees of the Great 
Northern I need no protection,’ he said 
proudly. 

“At the birthday dinners given him by 
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qu New Franklin enters 1926 with the distinction of 
having won both style and engineering leadership. It is 
the finest car you ever rode in— finest in riding, handling, 
dependability and economy. Its speed reflects its higher 
power, which is even more marked on hills and in quick 
getaway. It leads in progress with its perfect copper-radiation 
air-cooling, which makes it the only car free from the usual 
road and weather limitations. It has the individuality de- 
manded by those whose desires rise above the ordinary. 
Every reason for its wide popularity is summed up in the 
kind of demonstration which only a Franklin can give. 


SEDAN : OXFORD MODEL (LEATHER-UPHOLSTERED) * COUPÉ 
TOURING: SPORT SEDAN : SPORT RUNABOUT: CABRIOLET 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


At the new lower prices Franklin Series 11 is fully 


equipped, ready for the road—including even spare tire, 
tube, cover and lock. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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" But he was very intolerant of care- 
lessness, or any negligence of duty. I 


well remember an amusing instance of his 
; righteous indignation. One night I was 
; riding with him on one of his trains. It 


was a brilliant moonlight night, and we 


were sitting at the back of the last car, 


looking out over the road as it unrolled 
behind us. The bridges in those days 
were of wood, and on each a guard was 
placed to watch out for fires and go back 


of each train that passed with a bucket 
of water to extinguish the spa. As we 
rolled over one of these wooden structures 


we saw the watchman patrolling the place, 
with his bucket held sidewise and high 


e 
over his head; and, behold, it had no 
u S € bottom and through it the moon shone as 
bright as day! Well,” laughed Mr. 


Stevens, “it would hardly do to repeat 


SS IR A Mur t EUR TUR M RES META 
^ the language of the railroad magnate on 
1 that occasion; but I will say that the 
T s ERN watchman's job lasted no longer than the 
f . $ 


following morning. 


p 


"IN 1899 we began to rebuild the lines 
and to replace these wooden bridges 
with permanent culverts, or steel spans. 
This work took many years and is still go- 
ing on." 
. When Stevens left the Great Northern 
EM in 1903, he was said to have built as many 
: miles of railroad as any other man in the 
J world, and to have built them economi- 
cally and soundly. This distinction still 
e belongs to him. 

For the next two years he was vice 
president in charge of operations, of the 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. 
From there he was called by the Govern- 


ment, in 1905, to take over the construc- 
rue e en a e tion of the Panama Canal. 
The French had undertaken to perform 


this gigantic feat, but had made a com- 
plete failure of it. And the first com- 


e 
mission appointed by the United States 
to deal with it had accomplished nothing. 
But Stevens, with his rich and varied 
experience of thirty vears from which to 


e e draw, saw in the work before him a 
mn l e colossal task, but no insuperable one. The 

greatest single undertaking that con- 
fronted him was the excavation of 


Culebra Cut. 
“I realized that the problem of Culebra 


There is only one manufacturer of Cur nat mái one of amorc 
Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE _| number of steam shovels at one time, and 


of removing the enormous que: of 
by 


waste and spoil. This was solve 
means the name of the maker. lacing the steam shovels on horizontal 
benches one above the other, eis ds 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. the cut, anu Py “ke bon of d y 
1 j means of which the Panama Railroad— 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. which we had taken over and rejuvenated 


—was able to transport the vast mass of 
one hundred and fifty million cubic yards 
of material to dumping grounds, some as 
far as twenty miles away." 

When the job of completing the canal 
was transferred from the civil to the 
military authorities, in the spring of 
1907, two months after Stevens had been 
made chairman of the Canal Zone, his 
work was so well organized and under 
way that he was able to announce with 

| absolute confidence to the press of 
| America, that the canal would be finished 
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, Firestone’s sales were $125,000,- 
000 in 1925—a 47% increase 
over 1924 — rounding out the 
Company's first quarter century. 
In 1925 were produced 53,000,000 
tires, 3,500,000 cars, 520,000 trucks and 23,000 buses. 


1925 saw the Balloon Tire—pioneered and developed by 
Firestone—become standard equipment on practically every 
make of car. Firestone Full.Size Gum-Dipped Balloons de- 
livered 71,000 miles on a Detroit taxicab without a tire failure 
on any of the four wheels—a record performance. They won 
the International Sweepstakes at Indianapolis, May 30, with a 
new world's record of 101.13 miles an hour for 500 miles. 


Firestone leadership is typified by these outstanding records. 
They clearly show the value of twenty-five years of concen- 
trated effort upon tire manufacturing exclusively. 


Firestone's accomplishments in 
1925, great as they have been, 
are sure to be exceeded in 1926. 


The enormous tire output 
of 1926 will require additional 
men and machinery, and the exorbitant cost of crude rubber 
—around $1 per pound as compared with 35 cents per pound 
a year ago—will require vast increases in working capital. 


Firestone—with vision to foresee and provide for these con- 
ditions—has expended over $3,500,000in new plantsand equip- 
ment and has issued $10,000,000 additional preferred stock. 


Motorists should depend more than ever upon Firestone, 
with its long-established and rigid policy of using only the 
most improved methods, highest quality of materials, and 
advanced tire engineering— assuring Most Miles per Dollar. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . K6Sinntn, 
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and opened to the world by January r, 
1915. Colonel Goethals, who took over 
the work for the army at this stage, was 
tremendously impressed by the general 
feeling of sadness that pervaded the Canal 
Zone at the withdrawal of Mr. Stevens, 
whose strength had been depleted by 
overwork. 

“T have never seen so much affection 
displayed for any man," said Goethals. 
“And if I can carry things on so as to 
build up a similar feeling when I get 
through, it will be the proudest work of 
my life." 

For a time after this, Mr. Stevens was 
vice president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. Then he 
returned to the Hill employ as president of 
several Northwestern lines—among them 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle. Here 
he remained until 1914, when he engaged 
in the work of consulting engineer. 

In 1917, the Government again called 
ER ; him to its service, and sent him to Russia, 

Ro - x ; as head of the American Railway Com- 

ee mission. Here he assisted in the reorgani- 
zation of the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern railroads, which form a great 
railway system reaching from Vladi- 


"TIRE CHAINS ED N "inae : vostock on the Pacific, to Moscow and 
cf š i : A. te Petrograd (now Leningrad), five thousand 
| The Better £s ez : s 5 miles away. 


Black Chains : Five months after the arrival of the 
Peed hey “tes commission, the Russians reported that 
=, their efforts had resulted in a twenty per 

, cent increase in railway capacity and in 
greatly relieving congestion and inimprov- 
ing the condition and morale of the roads. 


N WINTERS HILLS — and there After the Armistice, an [nter-Allied 


Technical Board, composed of engineers 


are miles of them from No- Š) representing eight nations, was formed to 
3 take over the management of this great 
vember to March — choose McKay international trade route. Stevens was 
. : put at the head of it. 
traction going up and McKay safety 
coming down. Users everywhere 


Sections of the line were guarded by 
troops of the different countries, and as 
head of this miniature league of nations— 
in a land rent by civil war, harassed bv 


will tell you that McKays cost no uncontrolled Cossack bands, surrounded 
d h l by jealous factions and antagonistic na- 
more and they last. 2 | tionalities—he courageously assumed his 
task. 

UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY : M í 
UNION TRUST BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. n AF! ER the repatriation of the Czechs 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, McKay E Was completed, and as the troops of 
Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers, and Chains for AUR the allied nations were recalled, the 


all Industrial and Commercial Purposes. United States withdrew her soldiers. With 


them went the American engineers. But 
at the request of the Russians Stevens 


Remember j remained at his post. For two years 


longer, with the assistance of only one or 
that two engineers, he continued to direct the 
And so, quite alone, he completed the 
work he had set out to do. Nothing could 
. be more characteristic of John F. Stevens. 
is the name for | 
ig | plished, this extraordinary engineer in- 
Better Bumpers : sists, could have been done by any intelli- 
d gent man in his place—provided he put 
aoa, : “The reason that more people do not 
C realize. their. dreams," he said to me, 
M KAY 28i RE C I IAINS earnestly, "is because they are afraid of 
E failure, of criticism, of tiring themselves— 
any cherished undertaking all that they 
are, of heart and brain and strength, thev 
would find themselves going forward to 


“M K l y” operation of this vast railway system. 
| But all these things that he has accom- 
| forth the same effort. 

of everything. Yet, if they would give to 
achievements undreamed of when thev 


| frst set forth upon the great adventure!” 
LI NL NL NE F 
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"" to handle - 
safer to drive 


The driving control of the Ford car 
is exceedingly simple, yet always de- 
pendable. It effectively reduces the 
possibilities of accidents— particularly 
in crowded city traffic. Foot pedal 
gear changing, powerful brakes, short 
wheelbase and full visibility, afforded 
by the all-steel body construction with 
narrower pillars and large plate-glass 


windows, are important reasons why 
Ford owners enjoy such security. Let 
the nearest Authorized Ford Dealer 
explain the many features of Ford 
cars and demonstrate their easy hand- 
ling. Get full particulars about con- 
venient time payment plans. 


TOURING, $290 COUPE, 940 
FORDOR ‘SEDAN 
Demountable rims and poe 

All prices F. O. B. Detroit 


RUNABOUT, $260 + 
TUDOR SEDAN,$5 
Closed cars in colors.  * 
extra on open cars 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


COMFORT - 


Sora 


CONVENIENCE :. 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The— ..— _ --—Danger Line 


| me d "Ths new knowledge 


of The Danger Line 
is astonishing millions of women 


In almost every drug store you will find 
20, 30, even 40, different kinds of denti- 
frices. Many people buy these dentifrices 
. « s changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their 
teeth regularly .. . yet they still have 
painful decay and gum diseases... 
Way? 

Because teeth need more than clean- 
ing. They must be protected at THE 
Dancer Line. 


We ASKED dental authorities to 
make a study of The Danger Line—to 
explain the vital importance of this line 
of danger which is found on everybody's 
teeth and gums. This is their report: 

“The gums thin out to delicate edges 
where they join the teeth. Right at this 
union of the teeth and gums is The 
Danger Line. Here, also, are found 
tiny V-shaped crevices barely discern- 
ible to the naked eye. In these minute 
crevices food particles collect and fer- 
ment; acids are formed which cause 
decay, and which irritate the delicate 
edge of gum tissue, resulting perhaps 
in its gradual breaking down, infection 
and very often Pyorrhea. Diseases 
which may impair the health of the 
entire body also result from infection 
and decay at The Danger Line. 

“Tt is a fact that so long as the deli- 
cate margins of gum tissue at The 
Danger Line remain intact and free 
from infection, Pyorrhea rarely begins.” 


Brushing not enough 
Not only must the teeth and gums be 


kept clean, but the acids which attack 
them must be safely and effectively 
neutralized if protection against decay 
and gum disease is desired. 

There is one dentifrice today that 
gives this protection in sufficient mea- 
sure. It is Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
For Milk of Magnesia is recommended 
by dentists everywhere as a perfect 
means of neutralizing the acids in 
the mouth. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream contains 
over 50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia—an amount ample to coun- 
teract the acidsin your mouth for hours 
after use. It reaches all those tiny re- 
mote pits and crevices on your teeth 
which are inaccessible to any tooth- 
brush. There it remains, neutralizing 
destructive acids, preventing decay, 
reducing the peril of Pyorrhea, safe- 
guarding the heal:h and vigor of your 
entire system. 

Keep Squibb's Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, on 
hand. Use it at least twice a day and 
see your dentist twice a year. Then 
your teeth will be fully protected. 
At drugyists—only 40 cents a tube. 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


The Secret of 
Getting Along With 
People 


(Continued from page 9) 


_ openness, frankness, and honesty with 


theirs. 

"*Let us take the question of loyalty 
to your friends, and thoughtfulness for 
them and for the organization. How do 
you compare with each one in these 
respects. 

* Can Babcock or Jameson or any of 
them coóperate better with their fellow 
workers than you can?” 

“Now, after I had gone through this 
with Joe, and he had thought out honestly 
and fairly just how he ranked in a dozen 
or more important details with fifteen 
or twenty people whom he knew well, it 
was both surprising and delightful to see 
how he had arrived at a new evaluation 
of himself. Instead of losing confidence, 
he gained confidence. Everyone will. 
Try it on yourself if you don't believe it. 
Joe saw he was not such a bad fellow, 
after all. 

“What I am trying to arrive at is my 
next great rule for getting along with 
folks. Let me state it this way: 

“One of the chief elements in getting along 
ith other people is to form an adequate 
opinion of your own capacities, and a just 
appreciation of your own limitations. 

“The aim of education is not so much 
to give people special skills as it is to give 
them a true estimate of themselves. It is 
almost as important for us to know what 
we can't do as to know what we can do; 
what we are not, as well as what we are. 
It is only when we know what we are, and 
have, and can do, that we can compare 
ourselves accurately with other people. 
And nothing in life is more important. 

“You now see that Joe Higgins has got 
two very distinct pictures of himself. 
‘They are pictures of one's self that every- 
one should have. First, he knows his 
mental capacities—he has his own mental 
profile, as we call it; that is his intelligence 
picture. Second, we have made a strong 
beginning in painting for him his person- 
ality picture; that is, his determination, 
will power, trustworthiness, honesty, 
frankness, punctuality, agreeableness, per- 
severance, coóperativeness, and the like. 
We have also shown him how his person- 
ality picture compares in these respects 
with the personality pictures of other 
people. 


“NTOW, the next thing to get at is what 

I call his ambition picture; that is, a 
clear picture of schat he sees himself doing or 
being five or ten or twenty years from now. 
It is an astounding thing that an enor- 
mous number of people never have pic- 
tures of themselves, or what they will be 
like or be doing, a vear or ten years, or 
even a month from to-day. 

“In order that one may get a clear 
ambition picture of himself, the first thing 
I do is to find out what he thinks he would 
like to do best, and just hy he thinks he 
would like to do this particular thing. 

“Then I try to show him the thing he 
would ariually like to do best, and the 
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Bargains i 


Dame Nature seldom gives something for 

nothing. She believes that anything worth 
having is worth paying for—she always fixes a 
price. If we pay, she gives—full measure, pressed 
down and running over. 


| AVISH as she is in bestowing her benefits, 


For instance, Nature says, “Give me 15 minutes 
a day and I will give you brighter eyes and a 
clearer skin.—Not enough?— Very well, add a 
body equipped with stronger and more elastic 
muscles that help to give a graceful, erect car- 
riage. Still not enough? All right, here are more 
—Your quarter-ofan-hour will buy better 
health. It will give you stronger heart and lungs, 
purer blood and better circulation. It will pur- 
chase better digestion, a more active liver and 
kidneys.—Not satisfied yet? You want more 
than better looks and better health for 15 minutes 
a day? Here it is. Take a longer and more success 


ful life!" aia 


That is Nature's great bargain—offered in return 
for only 15 minutes a day used in simple, enjoy- 
able exercise. Add plenty of walks in the open 
and win huge dividends in health and happiness. 


Nature is an honest bargainer. Give her but 10 
minutes a day and she will give you an equivalent 
amount of benefits. Give only five minutes—she 
will play fair and give some of her bounty— 
enough to make you want more. 

* * * * 


Why exercise? What is the truth about it? 
School physiologies tell us to exercise. Magazines 
and newspaper articles admonish us to hop 
briskly out of bed and go through a number of 
setting-up exercises. Phonograph records have 
been made luring us to.a "daily dozen" with 


The death rate from certain organic 
difeases is increasing. One definite 
cause is lack of regular exercise. 


To help you plan the kind of exercises 
you need, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will send you an Ex- 
ercise Chart. 


Published by NE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Thousands of letters have come to 
us from men and women who say 
“My doctor advised your exercises for 
my circulation"; "The exercises radi- 
ate health and energy”; “ 
25 pounds”; “Have gained 8 pounds 
and chest expansion has increased 


in Health 


Get Your Share! 


Dame Nature stands ready and willing to 


offer you her health bargains—bargains 
which will add joy and bappiness to your 
life. Do not miss them. 


music. And now the radio tells us what to do 
and how to do it. 


Exercise is necessary—not merely to give you 
better looks and a better posture, but also to 
make your internal organs better able to do their 
work. Your heart is a muscle. The walls of your 
blood vessels, stomach and intestines are largely 
muscle, If, through lack of exercise, you grow 
flabby and lose muscular tone, your blood-stream 
will flow more slowly and your body, in conse- 
quence, will be poorly nourished. If the dia- 

hragm, which is a muscle, is not exercised, the 
ae can do only a part of their work and the 
sluggish abdominal organs will lack the stimulating 
massage which a hard-working diaphragm gives. 

* ok ok Ok 


Dame Nature has spread her bargain counter for 
you—unless you happen to be one of the few 
unfortunates for whom exercise might prove 
harmful. If your doctor says that you are able to 
exercise, are you rich enough in good looks and 
health to refuse the greatest bargain in the world? 


3% “Never felt better”. 


With the Exercise Chart will also 
be sent a booklet, Common Sense 
in Exercise’, Ask for them. They 
will be sent with our compliments. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


inches”; 


I have lost 
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“The Worst Birthday in 
a Man's Life" 


Té 


en inspiring message from an out- 
standing man who has turned fifty 
. . s. “the worst birthday in a man’s 


* 29 
life! a 


There are a lot of important things 
in this world—education, and money, 
and friendship, and home life. But 
when he discusses the worst birthday 
in a man's life, Mr. Bok talks chiefly 
in terms of health. 

It is true that the span of life is 
lengthening. The contagious diseases 
are on the run! That is the bright 
side of the picture. 

The dark side is this: Many of the 
diseases that threaten peopleof middle 
age are definitely on the increase. 

They are not the diseases that we 
“catch” from others, but that we 
give to ourselves. By wrong living. 
Worst of all, perhaps, we unthink- 
ingly load our bodies with artificial 
stimulants, meal after meal. 

A stimulant such as caffein 
contributes nothing in food 


“What we need at fifty 
is alittle more common 
sense, a realization of 
the facts; then no excuse 
for self deception, but an 
honest admission and a 
readjustment.. The span 
of life is lengthening and 
it is very largely in our 
own hands to determine 
\ how long we shall live 
\ and enjoy life!" 


— 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


robbing energy from the body's re- 
serve store. 


Eliminate caffein from your diet! 
Change to Postum—made of whole 
wheat and bran—roasted to bring 
out the full, rich flavor. 'This is a 
drink you can enjoy every meal of 
the day, with no fear of the nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, headache, and 
indigestion that so often follow the 
use of caffein. 

Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes you this special 
offer: 


Carrie Blanchard's Offer 


*[ want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I will send you, frce, one weck's 
supply of Postum for this test, and my own 
directions for preparing it—for yourself, and 
with hot milk, for children. 

“Or, if you wish to begin today, you can get 
Postum at your grocer's. It costs much less— 
only onc-half cent a cup. 

* Please indicate whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


value. Yet it seems to give new 


| 2-26 


energy. It does this by deaden- 
ing the sense of fatigue, and 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


Postu m is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells: Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinksin the world to prepare. Postum 
Cerealis also easy to make,but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 


P.—A. 2- 
Postum Cerea Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one wcek's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM 4... 4-9 D Check 


(prepared instantly in the cup) ays 
Postür CEREÁL. $^. er enn o kirk Jos 
(prepared by boiling) bref 


Nimi 


Sret ioa SEERA Ua Pesan ot eee 


iini CREE ear ride 


In Canada, address 
Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


City: sua 


45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 


thing which he could succeed at better 
than anything else in the world. Very 
often there is not the slightest relationship 
between the thing which people :&iz£ 
they would like to do, and the t ing they 
actually would like to do. You imagine 
you know perfectly well what you would 
ike to do best. But very often you don’t 
know, and without careful analysis you 
cannot even find out. 

“In the majority of cases, when a man 
has got a balanced view of himself and 
the world, he finds that the thing which 
he can do best is the thing which he likes to 
do the best. 

“And in order to enable people to find 
out what they would like best and could 
succeed at best—that is, to get them to 
paint for themselves their own ambition 
pictures—] make them write out a list of 
the things they think they would like to 
do, and why they think they would like 
to do them. And there is one thing that 
always heads the list. And that is travel. 

“As to what they list next, there is no 
agreement. Some list one thing and some 
another. Indeed, I had one young man 
whom I questioned repeatedly, and it 
seemed there was simply nothing that 
aroused his ambition. Finally, in despair, 
I said, ‘Isn’t there anything you can think 
of that you would like to do or be? 

"*Yes, he drawled, 'I'd like to be a 
retired business man! 

* But now comes the crucial point. I 
told you that you often do not know what 
you would like to do. You will find that 
is true when you answer squarely to your- 
self the question, why do you think you 
would like to be a lawyer or banker or 
architect, or whatever it is you imagine 
you would like to be or do? 

“Was it, I asked this man, because he 
had a genuine liking for the work of these 
professions? Did he, for instance, want 
to do the things which a lawyer has to do, 
or was it because, being a lawyer, with his 
name over the door, or speaking before a 
jury, or getting his name in the papers, 
would make him seem important and give 
him a position of superiority among his 
fellows? We went through the other 
professions he had named. Each time we 
came to exactly the same conclusion; 
namely, that these professions would give 
him a sense of being a superior, and not 
that he liked the work of these occupations 
at all. 


WHEN young men and women are 
debating the question of their life 
jobs, they should ask themselves, and also 
answer without dodging, these questions: 
* Have I a real passion for the work I have 
in mind, and do I have real qualifications 
for it; or am I day-dreaming a beautiful 
ambition picture of myself axis merely 
able to show off, or dress well, or be in a 
place where I can order people about, and 
have the world take off its hat to me 
generally? , 

* Some people list thirty or forty things 
they think they'd like to do; but I bring 
them back always to this question: 

“What have all these things to do with 
a congenial job for yourself, and with the 
troubles you are having with other people?” 

“And when we arrive at that point, 
practically everyone who is having trou- 
ble with other people, answers: 

“T don’t know.” 

“ An enormous number of people simply 
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What would 
you do? 


T had happened twice 

before—this business of 
customers writing in to 
ask that Hargrave be taken 
off the account as a sales- 
man. 


. B He was a very present- 
g i ; - Sr i able fellow, too. Well- 
! E 4 mannered, agreeable, 
: rather engaging. 

: ; $i , ; $ Yet there was something 

3s ; č * | that seemed to make him 

m - aes — » - 2| unwelcome as a frequent 
= caller. 

The Sales Manager was 

z ESS x T OE À . perplexed. Yet he sus- 
i E E a E pected the reason. 

" JE ie. "e — * RO 


You, yourself, rarely know 
- when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
th : "28 ant breath). That's the insidious 
1 $ Z4 : thing about it. And even your 

: d Be closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
- ! : ganic disorder that requires pro- 
zi = E è fessional advice. But usually— 
z m. Ex and fortunately—halitosis is only 
L^ : i E | alocal condition that yields to 
3 s the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
: y you on the safe and politeside. 
" ; X Moreover, in using Listerine 
PL ` : uA S ! to combat halitosis, you are 
D 3 i [ quite sure to avoid sore throat 

| and those more serious ill- 
nesses that start with throat 
infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 

: tion in the mouth and leaves the 

f RAS * breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
es X 1 : e Not by substituting some other 
r Eb ESSI odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 


if JSS pa : quickly disappears. 

s Halls 

: [his safe and long-trusted an- 
Ni 


tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 14 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.— Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


use 
LISTERINE 


v i A CHALLENGE 

P E/ We’ll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
? Paste, you'll come back for more. 


í LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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4 Simple Treatments 
to promote Hair Health 


If your hair disappoints you 
— which treatment? 


OFS your hair lack lifeand the 

lustrous youthful look you 
wish for it? Then doubtless one of 
the four common troubles discussed 
below is robbing your scalp of its 
normal health and vitality. 

Yet intelligent care, in most cases, 
will correct these wrong conditions. 

Below we outline four common- 
sense treatments for promoting 
healthy, good-looking hair. Each of 
these treatments Is based upon au- 
thoritative advice. Each is simple 
and easy to follow. 

Packer’s Tar Soap, the basis of 
the treatments, is as safe and bene- 
ficial a shampoo soap as can be 
made. For over half a century it 
has been recommended by physi- 
cians specializing in the care of the 
hair, scalp and skin. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75°% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 


be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accu- 
mulations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this dry- 
ness is temporary and only noticeable for a 
day or two. If dryness persists it is probably 
due to inactivity of the oil glands—a condi- 
tion requiring special care and treatment. 
You will find an authoritative treatment for 
dry hair in the booklet packed with each 
cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's Tar 
Soap). If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Sample and Book 10c 


For 10c we will send a generous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and our book, “ How to 
Care for the Hair and Scalp,” containing scores of reliable facts and hints helpful in 
keeping your hair healthy and good looking. „Address The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Dept. 86-B, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. (Piixr your name and address, to 


insure correct mailing.) 


Each Cake in its own 
metal soap box 


Perfect protection 
keeps the soap fresh 
and clean. A new 
convenience, too, for 
traveling, sports and 
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office use. 


TREATMENTS 


with each cake 
What to do for dry hair. 
How to treat oily hair. 
Modern dandruff 
treatment. 
How to massage. 
What to do for falling 
hair. 
These and mans other im- 
portant questions answer- 
ed in the informative book- 
let packed with cach cake. 


don't know what they would like to do or 
be. They have no clear ambition picture. 
But when they go through this course I 
took Joe Higgins through, they begin to 
see, for the first time, that their collisions 
and irritations with other people have not 
been because there was anything wrong 
with these people, but because they 
themselves hated their jobs. They have 
not hated the people, they have hated 
their jobs, and felt inferior in working at 
them. 

"And now you wil want to know 
finally, of course, how the story of Joe 
Higgins came out,” said the doctor, ‘‘and 
if he lived happily forever afterward. 
Well, I got him, by these various means, 
to see the trouble was not outside of Joe 
Higgins but inside of Joe Higgins. And 
when they get to that point my work is 
pretty well finished. 

“T got Joe to see that he had, through 
all these combined causes, lost his any 
love for reading and study; that he had a 
really fine mind, and was capable of 
things that called on wider mental powers 
than physical labor, and that he had these 
powers locked up within him. Nearly 
everyone has much bigger mental powers 
than he thinks he has. I got Joe started 
to reading, and interested in school work 
again, ant to make a long story short, he 
is now an instructor in a college, doing 
most excellent work, making easy con- 
tacts with his students and colleagues, 
and is living a happy and successful life." 


JUST then the clock struck midnight, 
and I half rose to go. “My, my,” I said, 
‘we’ve been talking for four solid hours 
about how to get along with other people!" 

“Don’t go yet,” insisted the doctor, 
“Tve hardly begun. I haven't shown you 
yet half the tricks of the consulting psy- 
chologist’s trade. We have many more 
cards up our sleeve. For instance, you 
jumped to your feet when the clock struck 
midnight. That is what we call a habit 
response. 

“We have all grown up with the habit 
ingrained in us that midnight is the proper 
time to separate socially and get to bed. 
Take anon simple habit response: If I 
ask you how many nine times seven are 
you answer instantly 'sixty-three. You 
don't have to think. It is sheer habit 
response. Education is the building up of 
useful ready-made habit responses. But 
it has its dangerous side in getting along 
with others. The danger is this: Jf you 
interfere with other peoples habit re- 
Sponses, you are going to set up irritation. 
Watch out for trouble. 

“For instance, you get up in the morn- 
ing and can't find your slippers. You call 
out, ‘Who in the world has hid my slip- 
pers now? You go down to breakfast, 
and your coffee is cold. You miss the 
regular car to your office, and have to take 
the next one. You jump on the car, and 
hnd you have forgotten your newspaper. 
By the time you get to your office, you are 
in a stew—all caused by little inter- 
ruptions to your habit responses. Now, 
you'd better watch your step for the first 
half-hour, or you will have the office out 
of sorts for a whole day. 

“One of the prime rules for getting along 
with others is to watch their habit re- 
sponses, and not interfere with them. They 
may seem trivial to you, but they are 
deep-seated. Husbands and wives should 
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[E than carfare or busfare, far lessthan 
automobile cost — riding the new 
Harley-Davidson Single is the most eco- 
nomical means of comfortable travel. 


Wholly a new type of machine. a 
els 80 miles on every gallon of “ 
—ample power and speed for all sae 
and trafic conditions — above all, a 
safe, sensible, comfortable mount for 
everyday use by everybody. 


Easy to ride—practically self-balancing. 
You'll master it in the length of a city 
block. Ride it to work and back—on 
errands—for pleasure on evenings and 
Sundays—and save money every mile! 


Ask your Harley-Davidson Dealer for a demon- 
stration. Mail coupon for illustrated literature. 


MILWAUKEE 


Harzey-Davipson Motor COMPANY, wisconsin 


C Jhe New 


HARLEY-DAvibso 


SL fa i 
A E ET AETAT EE A EEE E APE S T EEE 


The New-Type 
| Motorcycle | 


Safe— 


Perfect balance and a low center of 
gravity provide maximum safety at 
any speed. Luxurious springs in fork 
and seat post smooth out the rough- 
est roads. Low saddle position adds 
to riding comfort and ease of hand- 
ling. Balloon tires and broad foot- 
boards add the finishing touches to 
comfortable riding. 


Park It Anywhere 


Ride right up to your destination— 
and park there. Any 2x8 space will 
house your Single—in a hallway, on 
the porch, in a garage corner—any- 
where. No parking troubles in even 
the most congested centers. 


Easy To Buy 


The Single is low in price. If you 
prefer to pay for it out of your in- 
come, your dealer has a convenient 
Pay- -As-You-Ride Plan that he'll 
gladly explain to you. 


Note: Rich sales opportunities now 
in the motorcycle business. Write for 


proposition. 
Mail 


us 


Comfortable l 


MTOR EQ 
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DAVIDSON 
M. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


C) Send free literature 


pod describingthe "New Single’ 
CS Ud like to's ell the New 


Single. Particulars, please 


| 

A | 
Coupon’ | 
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Geology of 
Rock of Hges 
Barre 
Granite 


IN the beginning of Time, 
Nature fashioned that 
vast natural retort which is 
the Rock of Ages quarry at 
Barre today. The very 
character of this retort's 
construction insured slow 
cooling and crystallization. 


Hence, Rock of Ages Barre 
is the keystone of granites 
in the evenness of its grain 
and the charm of its natu- 
ral blue-gray color. Perfect 
texture renders it ideal for 
either the brilliant mirror 
finish or the fine hammered 
effect. 


Mark Every Grave 


With Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


Our Certificate of Perfection 
protects you against imper- 
fect material. Request your 
local memorial dealer for it 
when ordering. 


Write for Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
CORPORATION 


Quarriers Rock of Ages Barre Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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especially study and accept each other's 
lifelon habit responses. Many a divorce 
could be prevented by this simple rule. 
“One thing I don’t want you to carry 
away, and that is the notion that every- 
one must change his job in order to get 
along with his fellows. My task is often 
to make a man see what a really big job he 
already has. I had an actuary who came 
to me utterly discouraged because he 
could not make friends. ERANS that 
he ought to stay where he was, but that 
he should learn the larger meaning of his 
job. He felt inferior in it, because he 
hadn’t seen how big it was. So we started 
together on a course of study in the 
meaning of actuarial and life insurance 
statistics to society, what a world of good 
they were to business generally, and how 
they greatly influenced human happiness. 
He is now a happy man, just because he 
has seen the big significance of what he 
was doing, and he has plenty of friends. 


A now I am going to give you one 
final rule for getting along with other 


people, one that will always work. I have ' 


never known it to fail: 

“You will make more friends in a week 
by getting yourself interested in people than 
you can in a year by trying to get people 
interested 1n you. 

“You will never make friends so long 
as you are thinking how to be interesting 
to them; and you will have them flocking 
to you as long as you show a sincere in- 
terest in them. Never hesitate to tell the 
very greatest man, or the very humblest 
man, that you like him. No man ever 
falls so low but that he longs for a friendly 
hand. And no man ever rises so high but 
that he likes to hear the honest praise of 
the commonest man. 

“And before you go, I want to tell you 
of a young man whose struggle to make 
friends exactly illustrates this principle. 
He was a college graduate, and actually 
worked hard at the job of making friends, 
but failed. He had excellent school-rec- 
ords but poor social records. He came 
to me in agony, because he simply had no 
friends. 

"[ can sympathize with a fellow like 
that, because when I was first getting out 
into the world I had difficulty in learning 
cooperation and the art of friendship my- 
self. I know just what nearly all these 
men and women who come to me have 
been through. I left school when I was 
twelve years old, very unhappy and 
dissatished. I tried various sorts of jobs, 
and never got along very well. I felt 
wrongly placed, and of course thought, 
as these folks think, that the world was 
wrong; but I have found in later years 
that it was I who was wrong. I knocked 
about without progressing much until I 
got my bearings again at twenty-two, and 
went back to school and on through 
college. 

“Those years of hard experience have 
been of immense help to me in my clinical 
practice. I can see those fellows just as 
they are, working at their jobs, mentally 
all out of kilter. I know exactly how they 


feel. And knowing this through hard 
experience has helped me to help them. 
And one of my greatest failures was that 
I tried to make friends by getting people 
interested in me, instead of genuinely 
interesting myself in them. The young 
man just mentioned had exactly my 
trouble, only he went to extremes. He 
even developed eccentricities, oddities, 
and mannerisms that he thought would 
attract attention. He did not realize that 
all these were barriers. 

“My entire work with him was training 
him in trying to be interested in other 
people instead of trying to be interesting 
to other people. 

"He finally learned the art, although 
it was hard at first. I took him through 
a course very similar to the personality 
comparison course that I took Joe Higgins 
through. When he was well started, I 
recommended him for a job which he has 
now held for several years. He is making 
rood. He is not only doing a good job 
dut he is popular, solely because he has 
discovered that if you want friends you 
must be genuine and sincere in your 
interest in other people's lives, their 
interests, their fortunes and misfortunes. 

“We often see this illustrated when an 
uppish city woman goes out to visit her 
relatives in the country. She determines 
to impress them, to show off, and all that. 
She is not interested in their homely 
country life and ways. She constantly 
compares everything with what she has 
in the city, and how much better the city 
things are. And she goes away decidedly 
unpopular, and leaving the hope behind 
her that she will never come again. A 
little tact would have enabled her to go 
home with a big heart full of love from 
those people whom, in reality, she wanted 
to win. 

“And after all, the big thing in getting 
along with other people is just that com- 
mon-sense thing—tact. The golden rule 
is the best definition of tactin all literature. 


“A LITTLE girl friend of mine said the 
most tactful thing I ever heard. She was 
only eight years old and was violently op- 
posed to being kissed, especially by an old 
auntie of hers. Unconscious of this, how- 
ever, the auntie, on going away one day, 
bent down.and gave her a good round 
kiss on the cheek. The little girl vigor- 
ously rubbed her cheek, in reality to rub 
it off. Her auntie noticed this, and said: 

“*Why, darling, I don't believe you like 
for auntie to kiss you. You are trying to 
rub it off.’ 

"*Oh no, Auntie,’ she replied, with all 
the grace of a duchess, although she was 
quivering with anger, ‘I was just trying 
to rub it in, for fear the wind would blow 
it away.’ 

“That’s pretty nearly the whole secret 
of getting along with other people. This 
old world of ours if full of friendliness and 
good will. If we think otherwise, and con- 
stantly make enemies instead of friends, 
the fault is inside ourselves. It is just 
because we are trying to rub the kisses 
off, instead of trying to rub them in." 


LEONARD J. KINNARD was a young man who knew what he wanted. 


, Taking a temporary job because he felt it offered him opportunities for de- 


velopment and advancement, he held it for thirty-seven years. Next month you 


, can read the remarkably stimulating story of this foresighted youth who, by. 


(aM RN meeting emergencies, finally rose to the presidency of a vast telephonecompany. 


per’ 


—When your plaster ceilings crack or fall 
—When you want to finish your attic 

—When you need more space in your factory 
—When you want to improve your store or office 


STORES AND 
OFFICE USE 


Tests prove Upson 
Board's superiority 


Certified tests by an im- 
partial laboratory showed 
that Upson Board with- 
stands from 40% to 150% 
more impact than other 
fibre and  plaster- filled 
boards tested. 

Dozens of letters in our 
files prove that Upson 
Board offers an effective 
barrier against fire. It 
chars rather than burns. 


ceilings at any price! 


NEC 


Nothing better than Upson Board 
for re-covering cracked plaster 


ed in more than 


500,000 buildings 


UPSON BOARD IS THE ANSWER! 


Used in every State in the Union! 


A proven record of less than one com- 
plaint to every 8,000,000 feet. 


Commended by thousands of home 
owners! 


Why not try Upson Board on a single 
ceiling that needs repairs—or in your 
attic to provide additional space and 
reduce the cost of heating? 


Your carpentercan apply the big, sturdy 
panels of Upson Board in one third the 
time of plaster without irritating muss 
or dirt. When painted, you can keep it 
clean and fresh with a damp cloth. 
Properly applied, it should neither warp 
nor buckle. 


Upson Board is three products in one 


For ceilings—there is nothing better 
at any price. It is not dangerously 
heavy like plaster or plaster-filled 
boards. It saves repairs—lasts longer. 


Forinsulating—laboratory tests prove 
Upson Board 10% better than plaster 
twice as thick. Its use adds comfort — 
saves fuel — enhances investment. 


For sheathing— Upson Board stiffens 
the framework—adds warmth—and is 
less costly to apply. Laboratory tests 
prove Upson Board 2556to 200% strong- 
er than ordinary sheathings. 


Write for helpful blue print 


Send 10c for samples of 
Upson Board and Upson 
Fibre-Tile, and fora full- 
size detail blue print 
showing appropriate 
panel scheme. Address 
The Upson Company, 
221 Upson Point, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Identifv genuine Upson Board 
by the famous Blue-center run- 
ning through each panel edge. 
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| HE TROPICS 
are calling you-will you listen ? 


Tue carp of the only American tropics is sounding in 


every state and city. The daily news, the letters that go 


North, the experiences of home-builders and travelers —all 


carry the words that mean new opportunities for prosperity 


and happiness . . . Coral Gables . . . Miami... Florida. 


THE opportunities offered by Coral 
Gables are astonishing in number and 
variety. The business man finds facts 
and figures that justify a commercial 
investment. Professional men find new 
fields that exercise their abilities to the 
fullest extent. Bankers and capitalists, 
trust and insurance companies are drawn 
by the amazing figures of the Miami bank 
clearings. Sportsmen are coming for golf, 
racing, swimming, tennis, polo. Educa- 
tors and writers are drawn by the new 
fifteen-million-dollar University of Miami, 
the Art Center and the new University 
High School. 


And Everywhere—Homes, 
Homes, Homes— Each Steadily 
Rising in Value 
Coral Gables offers home-builders an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to build under a 
plan that governs every physical aspect of 
the city. Only the Spanish type of archi- 
tecture, perfectly suited to the tropics, is 
permissible. Hotels, schools, business 


buildings, homes—all must harmonize in 
design and planting. There are no 
wooden buildings. Your property cannot 
decline in value because of unsuitable 
buildings on adjacent lots. The new 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables 


bears a distinct resemblance to the small- 
est house in the city. The entire city of 
Coral Gables has been planned by well- 
known architects, not politicians. The 
magnificent avenues and plazas are de- 
signed to emphasize the spectacular 
beauty of sky and sea, of brilliant tropi- 
cal shrubbery, of stately pines and dra- 
matic coconut palms. Under such a plan 
values increase, property advances, 
security attends every investment. 


The Coupon Brings You Rex 
Beach s Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about 
the miracle of Coral Gables. Send for 
it. Better still, come and see for your- 
self. Let us tell you about the special 
trains and steamships that we run at 
frequent intervals to Coral Gables. If 
you should take one of these trips, and 
should buy property at Coral Gables, 
the cost of your transportation will be 
refunded upon your return. Sign and 
mail the coupon—now! 


Your Opportunity 


Coral Gables property has been steadily 
rising in value. Some of it has shown a 100 
per cent increase every year. Roger Bab- 
son says that Florida offers the greatest 
opportunity for money-making of 
all thestates. Yet 
building plots in Coral 
Gables may now be 
secured by a moderate 
initial payment. 
These plots, for homes 
or businesses, are 
offered in a wide range 
of prices, which in- 
clude all improve- 
ments such as streets, 
street lighting, elec- 
tricity and water. 


Twenty-five per cent is required in cash, 
the balance will be distributed in conve- 
nient paymentsover a period of three years. 


The Facts About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city 
of Miami itself. It is incorporated, with 
a commission form of government. It is 
highly restricted. Itoccupies about 10,000 
acres of high, well-drained land. It is four 
years old. It has 150 miles of wide paved 
streets and boulevards. It hasseven hotels 
completed or under construction. It has 
45 miles of white-way lighting and £o miles 
of intersectional street lighting. Ithas6!4 
miles of beach frontage. Two golf courses 
are now completed, two more are building. 
A theatre, two country clubs, a military 
academy, public schools and the College 
for Young Women of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph are now in actual use. More than 
one thousand homes have already been 
erected, another thousand now under con- 
struction. More than fifty million dollars 
have been expended in development work. 
Additional plans call for at least twice 
that amount. More than one hundred 
million dollars worth of property has 
already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now 
building the ten-million-dollar hotel, 
country club and bathing casino in Coral 
Gables to be known as the Miami-Bilt- 
more Group. The Miami-Biltmore Hotel 
was opened in January, 1926. Coral 
Gables will also contain these buildings 
and improvements, all of which will be 
completed within a few years: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, 
the $500,000 Mahi Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, a $1,000,000 University High 
School, a $150,000 Railway Station, a 
Stadium, a Conservatory of Music, mag- 
nificent new entrances and plazas, and 
other remarkable projects. 
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** [t's the Batting Average That Counts!" 


(Continued from page 19) 


the conductor came to collect fifty cents 
for my seat I hadn't the courage to get up 
and go into a coach, so I paid it, and 
arrived at Providence with only half a 
dollar in my purse. à 

** Mr. Frohman had wanted me for a 
very small part, a French ingénue. It was 
only a tiny bit, but I was almost paralyzed 
with fright the first time I had to go on. 

“I never have forgotten the shrewd 
kindness of an old actor who saw me 
standing quaking there in the wings. He 
walked over to me, took me by the 
shoulders, and gave me a good hard shake. 

*** Now, he said, ‘you go on!’ 

“I did,” she laughed; “and I continued 
to ‘go on’ for a number of years. Just 
because of my chance meeting with Mr. 
Frohman, the theatre—in one way or 
another—became the stage for my. own 
career. I went on acting; I wrote and 
produced plays; and finally; to my own 
surprise, I came under the spell of motion 
pictures. À strange chain of results to 
come from one small dinner party!" 


UT these were not the only results of 
that dinner. In the Frohman com- 
any at that time was Tully Marshall. 
ie soon proceeded to fall in love with the 
schoolgirl recruit from Boston. The fall- 
ing in love proved to be a mutual affair. 
But when Marion Fairfax broke the news 
to her family, and asked their consent to 
her marriage, there was another volcanic 
disturbance. 

To marry when she was so young! To 
marry an actor!! To marry one who was 
considerably older than she was!!! There 
weren’t enough exclamation points to 
express her parents’ dismay. But again 
the family furor had no effect. Marion 
Fairfax did marry Tully Marshall; and 
she has stayed married to him ever since. 

I think that this staying quality is one 
of her strongest traits. She has it in 
body, mind, and heart: a wonderful 
combination. 

For instance, she will stay by her work 
sixteen hours a day. Even twenty-four 
hours, if necessary; from dawn to dawn 
without stopping to rest. And that 
certainly requires physical endurance. 

Often she has stayed by the job of 
writing a scenario during weeks of intense 
concentration on that one thing. Mean- 
while, the producer would be tearing his 
hair, and almost ready to tear hers, 
because she simply would not let him have 
the scenario until it was as good as she 
felt she could make it. To sit tight and 
go on working, under those conditions, 
requires mental staying power. 

As for the heart—well, I admit that 
it makes a difference who one's husband 
is. But wives will be the first to agree 
that a woman who is still in love with her 
husband, after twenty years of domestic 
life, really has “a staying heart." 

Marion Fairfax is one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the motion picture world. 
She is now an independent producer, 
with an organization of her own. She is 
said to have been the highest paid scena- 
rio writer in the business. Which means 
that she received not merely thousands, 


but tens of thousands of dollars a vear. 
She is credited with a record of un- 
broken success. Not a single picture 


made from a script which she had writ- | 
ten, rewritten, or otherwise handled, has | 
failed to make money. And if you knew 


how many pictures do not make money, 
you would understand why she is re- 
garded by insiders as a sort of wizard. 

One of these insiders told me an inter- 
esting story about her. A certain picture, 
which had cost a million dollars, was held 
back by the producers because it wasn't 
good enough to risk releasing. To be sure 
of getting back the money they had put 
into it, they must somehow improve it. 

They offered Marion Fairfax twenty- 
five thousand dollars to go into their 
projection-room, watch the picture on 
the screen, and tell them what she thought 
was wrong with it. 

What she did in this case will give you 
an idea of something else. The person 
who had directed the picture was a friend 
whom she valued. If she sat in judgment 
on that picture she might have to criticize 
its direction. Rather than run the risk of 
hurting a friend she did not accept the 
offer. 

We all say, glibly enough, that we 
don't value friendship in terms of money. 
But if that valuation should be forced 
upon us, I’m wondering how many of us 


, would decide as she did. 


Somehow, all the things I know of her 
are expressions of that staying quality 
which I already have emphasized. Take, 
for instance, the intensity with which she 
works. I asked her if this was possible 
because she had perfect health. 

She hesitated a moment, looking at me 
with a curious little smile. 


T [E IT interests you to know the truth,” 

she said, “ I haven’t any right to bealive 
at all. For five years I was supposed to be 
incurably ill. I went on working, because 
work was the only panacea for pain. You 
remember what Disraeli said? That when 
he was working he felt as if he were 
immortal; but when he stopped work, he 
realized that he had one foot in the grave. 


“It was like that with me. I never for. 


a moment was free from pain. The onl 
way I could forget it was through herd: 
constant, and absorbing work. After 
five years of that program, during which 
no physician had given me any Rope of 
recovery, I began to improve. That was 
interesting, to say the least. Two of the 
best doctors in the country, who knew all 
about my ‘case,’ examined me again, and 


admitted that the miracle had happened; 


“* But it 7; a miracle!’ said one of them. 


‘For there is no known cure for that 


disease!" 

**None, admitted the other doctor. 
*None except that mysterious power— 
the human will!’ 

“Perhaps that was the secret of it,” 
said Miss Fairfax; “I had at least the 
will to work! And since work and life 
are inseparable, from my point of view, 
it roba Ul amounted to the same thing." 

“ But you have been well since then?" 
I said. “You are well now?” 


I've been writing this Mennen Column for 
twelve years— with an average of thirty thou- 
sand miles a year in Pullmans on the side. 
I'm not quitting, but I'm not too. big to call 
for help. Pretty nearly every man whose 
mind hadn't hardened before I could work on 
him has tried Mennen Shaving Cream. It's 
no use to argue with a man who is convinced. 


It will take a smarter writer than I am to 
add to the appreciation of a shaver who, after 
years of suffering, has known the deep, sooth- 
ing joy of Mennen dermutation. You know 
dermutation is the laboratory name for what 
we regular guys refer to as a licked beard. 


I can't, and I doubt if you can, express in 
words that thrill of victory when, for the first 
time, your mean, tough piano- wire bristles 
quit like a dog — just naturally collapsed so 
that about all a razor had to do was to wipe 
off the wilted stubble. 


But here is my proposition: I want the 
shavers of America to help write my stuff. 


At the bottom of this column, I ask a ques- 
tion. The best answer to that question wins 
a splendid traveling bag that you couldn't 
buy for $50. ` 


Iwantquickaction—thiscontest closes February 
15. l'mthejudge. Contest open to all. 


Nostringsorconditions exceptthat Here's 
answers are limited to 100 words. the Ba 
Winning answer wil! be published LJ 
as soon as Ican pick it. If you don't s 
win this contest,watch for another. | — 


I.may run several of 
them. The bag'sa 
beaut. I've never toted 
one as good. Hand 
made-— big, classy; will 
last like the Mennen 


habit. 
. 
Cte 


(Mennen Salesman) d 


Here” the 


ee . 
hen dig Prize” 


You first gestions 
SHAV] 
Teed wyi CREAM 


e 
you a regular Nos e 


Contest 
| closes February 15. 
Write 100 words orless. Watch é 
for another question in early issue. Mail your 
reply to THE MENNEN COMPANY, Jim Henry 
| Contest, 357 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Maybe his wife was right 


E had ability, he dressed well— 

but several recent opportun- 

ities in the office had gone to other 

men. Maybe his wife was right. She 

had tried to be tactful when she told 

him—and now he was going to do 
something about it. 


* * * 


A great many men are inclined to 
have a grimy-looking skin, spot- 
ted with blackheads and dull in 
appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clean, ruddy complexion. 


* * X 


Clears the Skin: Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the 


AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at 
home —then 
you'll get the 
full benefit. 


TT 


pores. It helps clear up blackheads 
and pimples by stimulating healthy 
circulation, and by keeping the skin 
clean and the pores open. 


Easy to Use: After shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. Continue rub- 
bing and it rolls out, bringing with 
it all the impurities. Result — a 
clean, healthy skin with clear, glow- 
ing color. 


Special Introductory Offer 
V5 of 60c jar for 10c. 


For 10c we send a special Trial Jar 
containing one-third of regular 60c 
contents. Contains sufficient Pom- 
peian Massage Cream to test thor- 
oughly its wonderful benefits. 


Positively only one jar to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 


: The Pompeian Co., Cleveland, O., Dept. 87 


; Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 1⁄4 ` 
: of a 60c jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


: Name 


: Address 


: City 


She smiled and said, “Yes. 

“T am living; I am working,” she said. 
“That’s all that really matters. Unless," 
she added, “it may help someone else, if 
I say—and I say it after more than ten 
years of Aate experience—that pain 
and ill health need not keep one from 
working. 

“The greatest thing in life is achieve- 
ment; the doing of something that is 
worth-while. And the greatest help in 
accomplishing that is to learn to work!” 

“Did you learn that when you ran 
away from school?” I asked. 

“Indeed I did!” she declared. “I had 
the best of all teachers—necessity. My 
salary at first was twenty-five dollars a 
week. I thought this would be ample, 
especially as my railroad fares were paid 
for me and my costumes provided. But 
I hadn't reckoned on hotel bills; and these 
bills soon swamped me, because I went to 
the only class of hotels I knew anything 
about—the best ones. When I found 
myself in debt, I was so frightened that I 
told Mr. Frohman I couldn’t live on what 
I was getting. 

“Well,” he said, ‘if you can make good 
as understudy for the leading woman, 
I'll pay you fifteen dollars a week more.” 

“This meant some extra work, but also 
a chance to play a real part in an emer- 
gency. The emergency didn't come—but 
the fifteen dollars a week did; and that 
helped a lot. 

“Then another job came my way: At 
the end of one act, W. J. Ferguson, the 
famous character actor, did an amusing 
bit of pantomime, which had to synchro- 
nize perfectly with the music which ac- 
companied it. But Mr. Ferguson was 
tone deaf. And as a result of this, unless 
the orchestra leader was careful and 
helpful, the pantomime and the music 
went their separate ways—and Mr. Fer- 
guson received no curtain calls! 


“CYNE day I was trying to play this 

pantomime music on the pianoat the 
theatre, when Mr. Frohman happened to 
be there. I was brought up in a musical 
atmosphere, but I was not a musician. 
So I was simply trying to play it 'by 
ear.’ 

“Tf vou can play that music at the 
regular performances,’ Mr. Frohman said, 
‘I can afford to raise your salary quite a 
good deal. I don’t need an orchestra 
leader, except for that scene. He and 
Ferguson are always fighting over it 
anyway. See what you can do.’ 

“It seemed a perfectly wild idea to me, 
but with Mr. Ferguson's help I managed 
to do it. I had to be on the stage myself 
not more than five minutes before his 
scene came. Then I would race up those 
awful iron stairways to my dressing-room, 
rub off my make-up, slip a dark wrap over 
my costume, run down-stairs to the nether 
regions below the stage, and find my way 
to the opening through which I must 
climb into the orchestra’s pit. I always 
arrived in an absolutely breathless state. 
I kept this up for a year and a half. 

“But that wasn’t the hardest part of it. 
In theatres where there was no orchestra 
I played the music myself on a piano. 
However, if there was a regular orchestra 
I had to conduct it for that scene. I also 
had to placate the leader! And some ot 
them required a great deal of placating. 
But I was learning, not only to work, but 
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SO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 


Can you? 


‘THIS HAPPENED only a few weeks ago. 

A man who had been promoted to 
a new position, with much larger in- 
come, sat talking with a friend. “It’s 
funny what little things influence our 
lives," he remarked. “Three years 
ago I was reading a magazine and 
clipped a coupon from an advertise- 
ment—something I almost never do. 
The coupon put me in touch with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, which 
laid out a definite course in business 
reading for me. 

“The first time the president of 
our company ever indicated that he 
was conscious of my existence was 
about a month later when I ran 
across something in my reading that 
happened to be of very immediate 
interest to him. From that moment 
he began to look on me as something 
more than just a name on the payroll. 
You know what’s happened since; 
and the whole thing started really 
when I happened to clip that coupon.” 

The other man sat quiet a moment. 
Then he rose and, walking over to the 
table, pulled out the drawer and 
produced a wrinkled bit of paper. 

*[ clipped one of those coupons 
once," he said, “but I didn't do any- 
thing more about it. Here itis”... 
he held it out . . . “more than four 
years old." 

That little incident reveals one of 
the fundamental reasons why some 
men go forward and others do not. 
Up to a certain point all men are 
interested in their business future. 
They will read about success and talk 
about it; but at that point they divide 
sharply into two classes. One group 
merely talks; the other acts. 

Think of the four years that have 
passed since that man clipped that 
coupon. In that time, Charles E. 
Murnan, who was a clerk in a retail 
store became vice president of the 
great United Drug Company. He 
says: “I would recommend the Course 
to anybody, if he had to borrow the 
money to take it." 

In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who 
was a wholesale dry goods salesman, 
became President of the Jantzen 


Executive Training for Business Men 


—— ——— MO 
In Australia: 11c Castlereagh St., Sydney 


“He pulled out a wrinkled bit of paper more than four years old." 


Knitting Mills of Portland, Oregon. 
He says: “I would be making a con- 
servative statement if I should say 
that 50% of my success could be at- 
tributed to my contact with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute." 

And all this while the man who was 
interested, but lacked the power of 
decision, has gone along with petty 
salary increases. Four years of little 
progress, when he might have made a 
direct short cut to executive oppor- 
tunity and increased earning power. 
Some day he will arrive, but he has 
sacrificed the joy of succeeding while 
he is still young. 


* * * 


This is not an advertisement in the 
ordinary sense. It is a business edi- 
torial. Two men will read it. One 
will say: “That is interesting. 
I suppose I really ought to be 
doing some kind of business 
reading." He may even go so 
far as to clip the coupon, but 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
466 Astor Place 


it will never be mailed. At the critical mo- 
ment of decision he will be tried and found 
wanting. 

The other man will say: “This thing in- 
volves no obligation or cost. The Course 
has helped more than 250,000 men to shorten 
their path to the top. It may or may not be 
what I am looking for; but at least I have a 
duty to myself and my family to investigate.” 
He will clip the coupon and it will be mailed. 

There is nothing mysterious about the In- 
stitute’s training, nothing sensational, nothing 
faddish. Simply by teaching men, in a few 
minutes of regular, pleasant reading, the fun- 
damentals of all departments of business, the 
Institute equips its subscribers to direct the 
men in those departments to their profit. 

You have decision. Will you let us lay before 
you a definite plan of business reading, worked 
out by men who have made anunusual business 
success? With the plan will come a book of facts 
and letters which will answer all your ques- 
tions. Give one evening to it; decide, alone in 
your own home, without haste or pressure. 
Whatever your decision, we are satisfied; we ask 
only for an invitation to mail you the facts. 


INSTITUTE 
New York City | 


| 
Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in | 
Business,” which I may keep without obligation. l 


Business 1 


———— 
In Canada: C.P.R. Building, Toronto 


| 
Alexander Hamilton Institute | Mind SA uns ode ÉL E E cR t 
| 
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Strength .. 


How man builds 
for permanence with 


ved-leaded steel 


OUGH, flawless steel that safe- 

guards the lives ofthousands—who 
would think that it needs protection 
itself? But it does. Engineers, rail- 
road men, ship-owners, never build 
with steel alone, strong as it is. They 
know they must provide steel with the 
one quality it lacks—the ability to 
ward off rust. 


So it is common practice today to 
pora steel with a covering of paint. 

e paint that has been standard for 
years for this purpose is a chemical de- 
rivative ofanother metal—lead. Every 
day you see lead paint protecting steel. 
That flaming orange-red paint on 
bridges, on the steel framework of 
buildings, on vessels, and on metal 
surfaces everywhere, is nothing 
more than a covering applied to 
steel in the form of red-lead 
paint. 


For years pure red-lead has 
been used by ship-owners, rail- 
road men, and engineers. Dutch 
Boy red-lead is the paint that 


S 


, 
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/ 
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protects the Delaware River Bridge, 
shown here — the longest suspension 
bridge in the world, connecting 
Philadelphia and Camden. It was also 
chosen to safeguard the steel skeleton 
ofthe New Palmer House in Chicago, 
which will be the largest hotel in 
the world. 


Dutch Boy red-lead comes in paste 
form for mixing with linseed oil. Its 
natural coloris the brilliant orange-red, 
which can be tinted toany desired dark 
color for finishing coats. It is pure, 
long-wearing, economical to use. By 
writing our nearest branch you can get 
a free copy of the “Handy Book on 
Painting.” This interesting, instructive 
booklet tells you how to protect 
both metal and wood surfaces 
against deterioration. 

Under the Dutch Boy trade-mark, 
National Lead Company also makes 
white-lead for paint, linseed oil, 
solder, babbitt metals, and flatting 


oil for use with white-lead in decorat- 
ing interiors. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut 
Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 


also how to get along with people. So it 
was good training." 

It was several years after this somewhat 
hectic and variegated experience that 
Marion Fairfax wrote her first play, “The 
Builders." It was promptly accepted and 
produced, both she and her husband being 
in the cast. Then came “The Talker’ 
and “The Chaperon.* In both these 
cases, she had intended to write a novel, 
but had found herself writing a play 
instead. 


I WANT to stop here, to tell you some 
things which I happen to know about 
Marion Fairfax; things which she would 
be the last person to mention. 

I have heard people speak enviously, 
almost grudgingly, of her material suc- 
cess. They say that she is a favorite of 
fortune; that they struggle in vain for the 
plums which just naturally drop into 
her lap. 

They say she didn't have to fight for 
her chance on the stage; it was handed 
to her, almost literally, on a silver platter. 
They speak of her first play, accepted 
"right off the bat;" of her other plays 
which found an equally easy market. 

And then the golden field of the movies! 
Instead of having to fight for a foothold 
there, the motion picture powers offered 
her, so to speak, a nice, comfortable chair 
with alluring pecuniary perquisites at- 
tached. Just smiling ‘aes of fortune, 
one after another, right down the line. 

All of which is true—except that last 
sentence! For these people do not know 
that, in dealing with Marion Fairfax, 
fate has been strangely perverse. She 
always has had to take the bitter with the 
sweet. If fortune kissed her on one cheek, 
at the same time it brutally struck the 
other. 

Take the opening night of her first play, 
for example. She was making a new and 
tremendously important venture. Its suc- 
cess depended largely on her, for she 
was to act a leading part. She needed: to 
be free from any distracting thoughts or 
emotions. 

Fifteen minutes before the curtain was 
to go up, when she was “back: stage” 
overseeing the final preparations, a letter 
was handed to her. She opened it, think- 
ing it was some friendly message of good 
wishes. Instead, it contained’ news. of 
tragic trouble, a blow which absolutely 
stunned her. 

Without a word to anyone, she went to 
her dressing-room, locked the door, and 
faced the situation. For a while she could 
only cry her heart out. But the play 
must go on! Finally, with shaking hands, 
she put on again the make-up which her 
tears had washed off, and went out— 
smiling. That night, which should have 
been one of happiness and triumph, was 
one of bitterness and. torture instead. 

This same perversity of fortune has 
shown itself at every crucial step in her 
career. These are things of which she 
does not, cannot, talk. But, in a sense, 
they belong to us; for they most assuredly 
have given her a deeper understanding of 
life, and therefore the ability to show us 
life more sympathetically and truthfully 
in her pictures. 

So these two, Tully Marshall and 
Marion Fairfax, acted, wrote, and also 
produced and directed plays. They had 
ability, combined with expert technical 
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Teeth white and sound ^. always 


safe from decay —simply by restoring 
the natural action of the Salivary Glands 


N a smile, during a conversation — what a 

delight it is to glimpse the flash of white 

sound teeth. They are the essence of charm, 
almost a part of character itself. 


Yet, even in America, how many, young and old, 
live—suffer—with dingy, unsound teeth that become 
more ugly with the years! Modern dental authority 
says the reason for this decay is simply inactive sal. 
ivary glands. 


The function of our salivary glands is to cleanse 
the teech— literally to bathe them day and night with 
their alkaline fluids—neutralizing the acids of decay as 
fast as they form. But our soft modern foods cannot 
give the glands enough exercise; unaided they become 
weaker—the acids accumulate—your teeth begin to 
discolor and decay. To save your teeth you must aid 
your salivary glands — you must 
gently stimulate them day by day. 


EBECO is a marvelous, natu- 
ral, salivarystimulant. Assoon 
as Pebeco enters your mouth, the 


salivary glands flow more freely. F 


Firm, Gleaming Teeth — how vital to 
appearance and health 


Do not let your 
teeth deteriorate 


eii With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores the 
N 7 normal, protective flow of your glands. Their alka- 
line fluids bathe your teeth day and night and prevent 
the formation Aal plaques or film. The acids 
of decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 

Pebeco polishes beautifully without using any 
gritty substance. It keeps your gums clean and firm, 
your whole mouth toaa and healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Keep them al- 
ways white and sound. Send today for a ten days’ 


Pebeco keeps your smile always lovely by aiding trial of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc., Sole 
the salivary glands to cleanse and protect your Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
teeth as nature intended 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Company, 
Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Ont. At all druggists. 


A Division of Lehn & Fink 


| Chee © ffer Products Company 


Send coupon today for free generous tube of *Pebeco 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. D-17,, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. ` 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL. 
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To Save 


Your Tires 


Use This 
Gauge Regularly 


OO little air is quickly fatal 
to tires. Guessing at your 
inflation is apt to prove costly. 


Test all your tires regularly 
with a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
Keep them up to the pressure 
recommended by the manufac- 
turer. Sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 
the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 


Chicago London 


training; and as that was a combination 
which was badly needed in the motion 
pictures they were repeatedly urged to go 
into that field. 

“Neither of us was interested," Miss 
Fairfax said to me. “In fact, we were 
rather scornful of ‘pictures,’ although we 
were entirely ignorant on the subject. 
But finally the facinus Plavers made me 
a very good offer; and as it was the 
beginning of summer, when we had several 
idle months ahead of us, I suggested that 
we go to California and find out what 
motion pictures were, anyw ay. 

K That was ten years, ago,” she went 
on, "and l have been ‘in pictures’ ever 
since. I have had experience in every 
department of the business. I don’t know 
all there is to be known about any phase 
of it. Nobody does. But I know some- 
thing about every phase of it. 

“The first day I went to the studio 
they showed me my ‘office, with a desk 
where I was to write scenarios. I assured 
them that the desk itself was almost as 
competent to write a scenario as I was! 
So Cecil De Mille, who was then directing 
for the company, undertook to give me 
at least an inkling of what it was all about. 

“As we started out on my educational 
tour of the building, he had to stop at 
the cutting-room on some errand of his 
own. Perhaps you know that the action 
of a picture is not photographed in its 
regular sequence. There are hundreds of 
scenes, each one being numbered in its 
proper order. But we 'shoot' a scene, 
regardless of sequence, whenever it is 
most convenient to take that particular 
one. 

“At the end of each scene, a man holds 
up in front of the camera the number of 
the scene. This is photographed on the 
film. And the sections of films, recording 
the various numbered scenes, are put into 
correspondingly numbered pigeonholes. 


LSO, in taking a scene, we include 
much more action than we expect 
to use, so that we can be sure of connect- 
ing it up smoothly with the scenes which 
precede and follow i it. We may shoot a 
scene several times too; and we often have 
several cameras taking it simultaneously, 
but from different angles. In this way 
we get a number of films of it and can 
choose the best one. 

“The result of all this, when we have 
finished shooting a picture, is that we 
have thousands of feet of film which must 
be cut out, to bring it down to the right 
length. This cutting of a picture is like 
the editing of a novel which the author 
has ‘overwritten. Words, sentences, 
whole paragraphs can be taken out of a 
manuscript. In much the same way you 
can cut a film; either by taking out one 
tiny picture here and there, or by remov- 
ing entire sections, long or short. 

“It is very important work; so impor- 
tant that I have sometimes done it my- 
self. I would always do it—if days and 
nights were twice as long, and I could 
work thirty hours at a stretch instead of 
sixteen. 

“But on my first visit to a cutting 
room the whole thing was worse than 
Greek to me. When Mr. De Mille asked 
me if I ever had seen a piece of motion 
picture film, I admitted that I had not. 
So he picked up one of the discarded 
strips and told me to hold it up between 


me and the light. I obeyed. But, to my 
chagrin, I couldn't see a thing on it. 

“* Perhaps the daylight isn't strong 
enough,’ he said, over his shoulder. “Try 
it against the electric light.’ 

“Again I obeyed—and again I couldn’t 
see a thing! I told him so, and added that 
I apparently was perfectly hopeless; I 
wouldn't be worth anv thing to them. 

“*Nonsense!’ he said. ‘Let me show 

you!’ 

‘He took the film, held it to the light— 
and burst out laughing. It was absolutely 
black, just a piece of a ‘fade-out.’ I never 
have forgotten my feeling of relief when 
I found that I wasn't quite as 'dumb' as 
I had seemed. 

“For a few days I was merely a per- 
sonally conducted visitor. I simply looked 
and listened. Then they gave me a 
scenario and told me to see what I could 
do with it. 

“It was an adaptation of ‘The Chorus 
Lady,’ a play which I had seen on the 
stage. I due myself up in my new office 
to wrestle with the problem. I continued 
the wrestling for several weeks, assisted 
by advice and suggestions from William 
De Mille. By that time I had produced 
my first scenario—and had succumbed 
irrevocably to the fascination of motion 
pictures.” 

“Did that first „scenario satisfy the 
powers above you?” I asked. 

"Apparently," she said. “At least 
they used it and the picture made money. 
Then they asked me to do an original 
scenario. And that," she said with 
emphasis, “was the beginning of a pretty 
continuous fight on my part. 


OU see, motion picture work is done 
under the lash of one great necessity, 
the necessity of meeting the schedule! In 
order to have a picture ready for release 
at the date set, just so much time is 
allotted to each step of the proceeding. 
"When I began work, scenario writers 
were given onlv two or three weeks to 
turn: out a script. I was always fighting 
for more time. I insisted that a good 
piece of work couldn't be done in less than 
six weeks; six months would be nearer 
the ideal arrangement. 

"[ won my fight for more time, al- 
though I never had as much as I wanted. 
But still there were other things to 
strugele against. For instance, often, 
when I had the script only half written, 
thev would begin to build the sets and 
even to shoot the picture! As I went on 
with the story I might want to chanpe 
these earlier scenes. I might decide to 
eliminate certain characters and to have 
other and more interesting settings. But 
if part of the work was already done I 
would have to stick to the original scheme, 
even though in the meantime I had 
devised something much better. 

“No matter how good a scenario may 
be, it will not make a good picture unless 
it is well cast and intelligently directed. 
So I did more or less fighting in these 
arenas too. 

“The fact that I fought toward the ideals 
I wanted to reach helped me to come at 
least nearer to those ideals. The result 
was that my ‘batting average’ was higher 
than it otherwise would have been. And 
the batting average is what counts! If 
it is consistently high, people will admit 
that your judgment is pretty safe; and 
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the utmost for your money" 


RICED at only $895— yet almost univer- others. . . “ʻA 100% automobile’? — “Holds 
sally rated as a $1500 car or better... What the road better than any car within 1000 pounds 


greater justification could there be for the oft- of its weight" —'* You have built an engine in- 

repeated comment upon this superb big Six— 'In to this car that is a perfect marvel of endurance 

Automobiles, the utmost for your money! se and smooth-running’’—so runs the general 
“The handsomest car on the street,’ writesan chorus! 

owner... "I wouldn’ t take twice what I paid A car for men—fast, powerful, substantial. A 

for it," says another. .. ''In my 12 years’ driving car for women—beautiful, richly appointed, easy 


experience I have yet to | find amedium-priced Six to handle. Just one year old this month — today, 
that can touch it for performance,'' reports still more than 52,000 supremely satisfied owners. 
another... For such success as this there can be but one rea- 
“All my friends remark upon its comfort, its son—a measure of value far and away beyond any- 
delightful spaciousness,” a woman owner writes thing its price would indicate! 
š "The easiest-handling car I have ever Convenient terms. Only a small amount down. 
driven" —*'[ts responsiveness makes me feel so 52 weeks for the balance. Your present car ap- 
secure, especialy in city traffic," comment  plied as part payment. 
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seven pairs 
but~ 


— they must all be genuine Arch Pre- 

server Shoes," said a customer to one 

of our dealers recently. “I’m going ona 

long trip and I must be sure I have 
lenty of the same make of shoes I 
ave been wearing." 


Thousands of women are so afraid of 
getting something else that they insist 
on buying from the dealer who sold 
them their first pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes. Most of our dealers are mailing 
shoes all over the world to former cus- 
tomers who have moved away. 


m 
ARCH PRESERVER 


This is the famous shoe you see adver- 
tised in all the leading women’s publica- 
tions. No other shoe can be like it be- 
cause it is patented. Supports the arch 
no matter how high the heel. Bends 
where the foot bends. Flat inner sole 
prevents pinching. Styles for all occa- 
sions. Sizes for women, misses and 
children. 


Look for the Trade-Mark on the sole 
and lining and you can always tell the 
enuine Arch Preserver Shoe. Ask for it 
y the full name, too, because this is the 
name of one particular make of shoe, 
not a general kind of shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe for women is made 
only by The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O. 
For men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. Rocke 
land, Mass. 


Send for booklet 


No. 23, 
“Foot Youth” 
The Selby Shoe 
Company 
423 Seventh Sr. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


The Anita 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Please send booklet No. 23,‘‘Foot Youth.” 


Address.. 
GCityi. ons 


My shoe dealer's name................ eren nnn 


this makes it easier for you to win the 
fights that come later. 

“Last year I decided that if my ideals 
were worth fighting for in one way, they 
were worth fighting for in another. In 
my ten years of experience I had done 
everything—except to assume the entire 
responsibility, artistic and financial, for 
a picture. That was the final step, and 
I determined to take it. 
producer on my own account." 

Do you realize what this involved? 
In becoming a producer, Marion Fairfax 
gave up a sure thing. She had been re- 
ceiving a small fortune every year, with- 
out a dollar's risk to herself. Now, instead 


So I became a: 


of receiving a salary she pays salaries 
whose total would stagger the average 
business man. It took courage to do that; 
courage and also a profound belief in 
the ideals she spoke of to me. 

“I have burned my bridges behind 
me," she said, “and now it is sink or 
swim! I am going to make only two pic- 
tures a year, instead of six or seven. 
shall write my own ‘scenarios and super- 
vise every detail of production. I don't 
expect to perform any miracles; but I 
intend to be one of the people who are 
sincerely trying to make better pictures; 
and I hope to be one of those who are 
succeeding in doing it." 


Jungle Creatures "Sit" for Her in Their 
Own Back Yards 


(Continued from page 27) 


spirited gray eyes were veiled by the 
sloping brim of her hat, and she was 
smartly dressed in a Fifth Avenue gown, 
though she insists that she despises civil- 
ized dresses. Her idea of the perfect 
costume—for the tropics at least—is a 
swimming suit. “There is, strictly speak- 
ing, no school of snake art, so far as I 
know. When it came to painting a bush 
master's portrait I had to think up my 
own technique. 

“There are many odd little worries at- 
tached to wild-animal painting. For in- 
stance, the invention of the proper 
anesthetic for deadly reptiles to put them 
out of the misery of posing, and yet allow 
the colors of life to linger. I had to learn 
the temperaments of my sitters—the 
friendly, the patient, the vicious, the 
curious." 

In her studio on the Mazaruni River in 
British Guiana at Kartabo Point—“ the 
nicest place in the world, where I can sit 
with my pet monkey companion at my 
elbow, and thoroughly enjoy myself sketch- 
ing anything from a scarlet-headed turtle 
to a vampire bat’—Isabel Cooper has 
probably the most interesting string of 
subjects that an artist has ever been 
blessed with. 

“At first, I. used water colors," she said. 
“That was before I discovered that I 
could do truer and more precise work with 
Japanese paper colors and India inks. You 
see, the trappings of tropical lizards and 
snakes are more miraculous than any 
Oriental fabric. There is no end to the 
variety of colors and patterns. 


*TOIRDS and butterflies are out of my 
province. Birds can look as gay as 
ever even after they have been stuffed for 
years; and all you have to do to preserve 
a butterfly is to put it under glass. It 
seems that much of the color in birds’ 
feathers and in butterfly wings is not 
pigment at all, but merely refracted light. 
Until the feathers mold away, the light 
goes right on splitting itself. up into a 
thousand color schemes. Kingfishers never 
discard their glittering uniforms; macaws 
wear the same blue and yellow and green 
they wore in life, and the paint is still 
fresh on the wings of millions of dead 
butterflies. : ; 
“ But the brilliance of a reptile’s scales 
is erased by death. You can see that I 


must work as fast as possible, and only 
from living models. As fast as the natives 
and Indians bring in specimens I turn out 
sketches. Sometimes, when the captive is 
injured, or is seized with a fatal despond- 
ency over his imprisonment, my brush has 
a race with death. 

“ And then queer changes take place in 
my sitters. A tadpole once telescoped his 
tail and turned himself into a young frog 
right before my very eyes. A chrysalis 
once went to work and hatched itself out, 
and a striped caterpillar disappeared into 
his cocoon. 

" A red cricket was elegantly posing for 
me one day when Mr. Beebe brought in a 
rare and exquisite little viper, green in 
color and tattooed with orange and black 
markings. It was very venomous, and 
engaged in trying to bite him through his 
hat. It gave me a delirious feeling to 
watch it swaying and hissing on my desk 
and striking with lightning speed. To 
attempt to sketch the head patterns of 
that flickering little snake while in motion 
was hopeless. I had to anzsthetize it be- 
fore I dared to approach a microscope to 
its sinister face. During this interlude, 
the scarlet cricket took advantage of me 
to make a complete get-away. 


“TT IS one of the traditions of the 

station that my models are always es- 
caping. At the slightest opportunity, out 
of my window they go, racing for dear 
life back to the Siglo 'The man who way- 
laid and captured the specimen, after ex- 
ercising no end of ingenuity and patience, 
is, of course, immensely cheered at the 
news that the precious creature has left 
for parts unknown. 

“A tree frog is one of my most perverse 
models. He has a powerful clutch with 
his vacuum-cup toes, and he develops 
terrific pushing power with his hind legs. 
He simply eases himself up and out of the 
firmest fist. 

“ But the prize for the cleverest method 
of escape goes without dispute to the 
toads. Firmly gripped in your hand, a 
toad will swell up till you think you're 
clutching a toy balloon. Then, when.yóu 
square off to paint his portrait, he blows 
out his breath in a single exhaust, and 
jumps through the window. 

“A lizard is a nervous, restless creature, 
and spends most of his time scrabbling 
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Beautiful waxed floors 
are easy to have. Just 
wax them occasionally 
with pne wax. Then 
keept polished and 
clean with liquid wax. 
And the Old English 
Waxer - Polisher ap- 
pe both and polishes 


This waxing outfit does all the work 


Simple and inexpensive—it’s all that you need to 
make your floors beautiful and keep them so 


When to use You must always use Old English 
Paste Wax for the first waxing — 
PASTE Wax because only in paste wax do you 


get the heavy body that is necessary 
to stand up under the constant wear of traffic. After that, 
the floor will require waxing with paste wax only once or 
twice a year — except in the spots most walked on, such as 
doorways, in front of the piano, etc. These places should 
be touched up with paste wax occasionally, depending on 
the amount of wear. 


In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, paste wax should be 
used for the first coat. The heavy body of paste wax fills up 
the pores of the linoleum and gives a smooth, dirt-resisting 
surface. 


Old English Paste Wax is easy to apply. It is economical 
because it goes farther and lasts longer. 


It gives your floors that matchless mellow beauty that can 
be obtained only with wax. It resists scratches and heel- 
marks. And it costs but a third of other finishes. 


The easy way to apply 
and polish Paste Wax 


AP Old English Paste Wax 
with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. Here is a device that 
appliesthe wax, then polishes. 
Makes waxing so easy — does 
away with bending, kneeling 
— all hard work. Hundreds 
of thousandsof women say it is 
the most popular labor-saving 
device in the home. It is low 
in cost and lasts a lifetime. 


Old 


PASTE 


EL 


ER 


$5.10 waxing outfit for $3.99 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher. . 
1 Can Old English Wax........ 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax. 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. 


Special Price 


You Save $1.20 


ENO ea For prices west of Denver and 
d in Canada, see coupon below. 


English Wax 


LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


When to use After floor has been waxed with 
paste wax, it can be kept in good 


LIQUID Wax , condition merely by the use of Old 

English Liquid Wax. The liquid 
wax not only restores the beautiful polish, but it also cleans 
the floor without taking off the pastewax. Old English Liquid 
Wax, used on varnished or shellaced floors, protects the 
finish against scratches and wear. 

After linoleum has once been waxed with paste wax, it 
can be kept in good condition merely by the use of Old 
English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax eliminates the use of 
soap and water, which cause linoleum to crack and rot. It 
cleans perfectly, and deposits a thin coat of wax that revives 
the polish. 

The easy way to apply and polish Liquid Wax 
Apply Old English Liquid Wax with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. This device is as work-saving for applying and 
polishing Old English Liquid Wax as it is for Old English ' 
Paste Wax. In fact, no other single device can apply and 
polish both paste and liquid wax. 

Sold at paint, bardware, drug, bousefurnisbing and 
department stores. 


Send for this Valuable Book — IT'S FREE 


This costly book tells when to use paste wax and when to 
use liquid wax. It is full of home beauty secrets. It tells 
how to care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—thirty years’ experience condensed into easy reading. 
Coupon brings it free. 


$3.90 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1633 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Check here for free Check here for 

book only Waxer-Polisher 
Send me your free book, | Send me, all charges paid, 
"Beautiful Floors, Wood- | your $5.10 Old English Wax- 
work, and Furniture— Their | ing Outfit at the special time- 
Finish and Care." imited price of $3.90 (Den- 
ver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
4.50; Winnipeg and West, 


5.00) which I enclose. 
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War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in 
favor of war for the purpose of finding a 
better tobacco, nevertheless one of the un- 
forgetable memories of the last one seems 
to be his discovery of Edgeworth. 

And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this 
Londoner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 


Read his *hands-across-the-sea" letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I've just read in a magazine the remark- 
able letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 


worth tobacco. 
Until early 1918 I didn't know that such 


pire tobacco as Edgeworth was waiting to 
enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn’t be as good as the usual tobacco I | 
had smoked since 1911, I decided to try | 
a pipe. 4 

I've smoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
smoked tea leaves when I couldn't get to- 
bacco—in fact, I smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth won all 
battles. a 

Right from the first can I've kept to | 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- { 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn’t have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer * 
who stocked Edgeworth is not an easy run, 
but I have been amply rewarded when a 
dealer did say, ‘‘ Yes, I have a stock.” 

Edgeworth doesn't bite the tongue— 
doesn't give that thirsty-after-smoking- 
feeling, satisfies always, and always comes 
in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 
can for others like it like I do but I cannot 
afford to supply them all. Let them search 
for it like I have done. Then they will en- 
joy it better. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Theodore Ellender 


Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
a worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in qual- 
ity. Write your name 
and address to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 3N South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various sizes to suit the needs and | 
means of all purchasers. Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the | 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


away at the glass of his cage. He never 
seems to be able to figure out what this 
invisible substance is which holds him in. 

“Tt is curious how all the little animals 
know exactly in which direction safety 
lies. No matter how they have been re- 
volved, or how long they have been caged, 
the instant an opening occurs they make 
off in the right direction toward the 
jungle. Lizards disappear as fast as light; 
snakes slip away behind anything, cater- 
pillars disappear through any kind of a 
crack. I ought to admit that I have been 
guilty of a certain unaccountable joy 
when one of my prisoners has made a 
brilliant get-away.’ 


“VV ERE you at all diffident about han- 
dling snakes when you first began 
to paint them?" I asked Miss Cooper. 

“T wasn't keen about it; I’m not now, 
but, naturally, I’ve overcome some of my 
original aversion. When I sketch snakes, 
I hold them by the neck if they are not 
too big. Some of them affably wind their 
tails abour my wrist and behave in a quiet 
and gentlemanly manner. But there are 
some nervous tree snakes that insist on 
wiggling about, looping their bodies about 
my bottles and brushes and trying to dis- 
appear up my sleeve. I’ll admit that even 
yet this last stunt gives me a decidedly 
creepy sensation! . 

“The Indians came running in great ex- 
citement to the station one afternoon, to 
tell us about a huge snake that was sun- 
ning himself on a log just on the fringe of 
the jungle. We all dashed to the scene, 


| and, sure enough, there was a fifteen-foot 
| boa constrictor taking a nap in the sun. 


"He wasn't alarmed by our presence, 


and we took some excellent pictures of 


him. Then the thing to do was to capture 
him and bring him home. Coiled, a snake 
is incredibly powerful. His strength, like 
that of a spring, lies in his coils. But 
unwound, he is not particularly formi- 
dable. This boa constrictor was stretched 
out at nearly his full length, so Mr. Beebe 
stepped in swiftly and scized him by the 
neck just back of his jaws. The Indians 
took hold of his tail, and Miss Rose and I 
sat down on his back. It’s a weird sensa- 
tion, sitting on a boa constrictor's back. 
Someone slipped:a sack over his head, and 
we bore the creature home triumphantly 
on our shoulders like a section of rubber 
hose." 

"Have you ever been bitten by a 
snake?" 

“Never. Only twice have I ever come 
near it. I had gone on a solitary journey 
up the river to some rapids, where I liked 
to go to sketch. I was working my way 
across the water, jumping from one large 
stone to another—the water was shallow 
but swift—when I came to a dead stop 
for no reason at all. At least I know of no 
reason why I suddenly halted. 

“Coiled on the next stone, with his 
head drawn back and his eves regarding 
me intently was a large bush master, the 
deadliest of the jungle snakes. His mot- 
tled brown scales melted into the dun 
coloring of the rock on which he lay so 
that only a sharp glance would have told 
vou of his presence. The next step would 
have brought my foot down on his spring- 
steel coils. 

“I had a shock of fear; I'll confess that. 
I even had a wave of nausea. Had any of 
the party been within reach I would have 


called. But there was no one abour. 1 
turned back down the trail for camp. 

“My story about the snake met with 
salvos of gusty laughter. So I had nearly 
trod on a bush master, had I? Well, well! 
Didn't I know that even the natives 
rarely saw bush masters, so wily were they ? 
And this bush master was out in the mid- 
dle of the river, was he? Well, bless my 
soul! And would I be astonished to hear 
that bush masters kept to the under- 
growth and had never been seen in the 
water? Of course, they said, they could 
excuse me on the ground that I was a 
woman, and therefore unreliable. 

“T was vindicated a month later. I was 
making another solitary excursion up the 
creek in my bathing suit, snooping about 
for rare and unheard-of specimens. 
heard the gurgling noise a frog makes for 
his mating call. Í wanted a frog particu- 
larly, so I followed the sound aad traced 
it to a flat rock in the water. He was 
under that rock, I knew. I leaned forward, 
stretching out my arm to turn over the 
rock, when I caught sight of a big snake 
curled around it. It was another bush 
master. His body stretched clear over the 
rock and his head, when my eye traveled 
to it, was about six inches from my tem- 
ple. He was stalking the same frog! 

“T backed off with no wasted motion 
whatsoever. Then I tried to screw up my 
courage to capture him. I thought I must 
bring him back to camp to confound the 
unbelievers. Here was exoneration; but 
I was so shaken that I hadn’t strength 
enough to tackle the job singlehanded. 
If the snake had been on the ground, I 
could have pinned him down with a 
forked stick and effected a capture. But 
he was half in the water. A bush master 
is strong and vicious, and I knew I was in 
for trouble if I bungled the business of 
catching him. I ia de with all my lung 
power, and one of the men came running 
up. He reached down with his bare hand, 
seized the bush master expertly by the 
neck, and dropped him into a bag. 

“Tt was my turn to be sportive when we 
brought the snake back to the station. 


*TVERYONE seems to believe that the 

danger of poisonous snake and insect 
bites in the tropics is paramount. Truth- 
fully speaking, the danger is remote. Can 
you believe that, on eight expeditions to 
the depths of British Guiana, we never 
had a fatality in our party? And that goes 
for Indians, blacks, and whites. 

“It’s the seedy natives who have given 
the tarantula and the scorpion their bad 
names. Racked by fever and riddled by 
disease as they are, the Indians and blacks 
along the ragged fringes of civilization are 
not a vigorous lot. The scratch of a rusty 
pin is as likely to bring them down as is 
the bite of a rattler. A tarantula or a 
scorpion will lay them low, where a hardy 
white will resist the poison. 

“One of the younger men of our party 
came rushing into camp one day yelling 
for ammonia, because, he said, he had been 
stung on the finger by a scorpion. When 
the ammonia was finally fetched, he 
couldn't remember which finger it was. 
He forgot about it directly, and there were 
no serious effects. : 

“A tarantula missed his step one after- 
noon while he was rambling about the 
rafters above my head and came hurtling 
down on my arm. He clung there for a 


a 
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Now you can learn to speak French 
- ^ the way theYrench speak it- 


For the first time in America—the true European Method 


HEN you take that trip abroad, will foreigners be able to 

understand your French? Or is your knowledge of that 

charming language limited to a few rules, idioms and irregular 
verbs that you learned in school, and can put to no practical use? 

It is a well known fact that conversational French is rarely learned 
in American schools. And yet, it is a very simple matter to learn to 
speak everyday French, fluently and correctly, if you learn it by the 
right method. 

And now you can learn French by the true European method — 
the method created and perfected by the great house of Hugo, pub- 
lishers of language text books which are world-famous, and conductors 
of language institutes which are known all over Europe as head- 


Hucos 


quarters tor language instruction. The Hugo family has been engaged 
in this work for generations. Millions of copies of its language books 
have been sold. 


From this wonderful background of linguistic experience, the 
Hugos have evolved a method of teaching French that is recognized 
everywhere as the most advanced, most authoritative and most 
practical method in existence. Many thousands of men and women of 
other nationalities have acquired practical vocabularies, correct 
pronunciation and cultured accent by this famous method. 

Now, for the first time, the Hugos have prepared a special edition 
of their course for American use. To introduce it in this country, an 
amazingly liberal offer is made. 


Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it is to learn to speak 
French correctly, until you have started on this course! 
For, in just a few weeks’ time, you will actually be able 
to express your ideas in idiomatic, conversational French, 
as easily as you have previously expressed them in 
English! 


In the famous Hugo “ At-Sight” method, there are no 
rules and tiresome verb lists to learn. You start with 
casy French sentences, fascinating because they deal with 
subjects that you discuss every day! New ideas, word 
forms and constructions are gradually introduced and 
used over and over, so that you learn them unconsciously 
and without effort. 


You will be delighted with the ingenious plan for learn- 
ing pronunciation, which will soon enable you to speak 


French easily and elegantly as the French themselves 


The Complete Course for Only 
$12 if you Act Quickly! 


In order to acquaint the American public with a 
method of learning French that has been used satisfac- 
torily by so many thousands of Europeans, Hugo's 
Language Institute of London has now authorized us to 
offer their complete course of twenty-four lessons at the 
astonishingly low price of $12.00, payable on the con- 
venient terms of only $2.00 a month, and we urge thar 
you take advantage of this offer promptly. 


Examine These Lessons FREE 
Simply Mail the Coupon Today 


To get the benefit of this low price you must be prompr. 


twenty-four lessons. To all who enroll now, we will also give 
a year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal without extra 
cost. This entertaining little French magazine will be 
of great assistance in furthering your knowledge of 
French language, life, literature and customs. on't 
run the risk of missing this remarkable o portunity 
through unnecessary delay. Mail the coupon AOI 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dept. F-602 


(American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London) 


Garden City New York 


The coupon below will bring you the complete course of 


This Remarkable Offer Includes 


A year's subscription to Le Petit Journal 


dott dm Published twice-a-month, eight months of the 


A] vear, in everyday French, this delightful illus- 

LE PE n JOURNAI | trated magazine contains current news, extracts 
from French newspapers and periodicals, inter- 
esting notes on French life and customs and 
humorous sketches. It will prove a wonderful 
aid in furthering your knowledge of modern 
French. By taking advantage of this special 
» offer you receive a full year’s subscription, 16 
| issues, without any additional cost. Mail the 


coupon NOW! 


speak it! 


Doubleday, Pales & Co., Dept. F-602 

Garden City, N. Y 

(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London) 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to speak French as 
the French speak it. Please send me the Hugo “French 
At-Sight” Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. 
Within 5 days I will either return the course or send you 
$2.00 at that time and $2.00 each month thereafter until 
a total of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to receive a 


vear's subscription to Le Petit. Journal (16 issues) without 
additional cost. 


Name... 


Address..... 


Qity. oed 


i discount. for cash with order 
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Is good food 
ED 


AY after day we go on eating our 
soupsand oursouffles, ourcreamy 
casserole dishes—all these soft, fibre- 
less foods, which are so easy to chew, 
so harmful to our teeth and gums. 
No wonder tooth decay and gum 
infections are increasing. Gums, espe- 
cially, need to be stimulated—need to 
be cared for—need to be roused to 
life, and the dentist will tell you that 
daily massage with the tooth brush is 
by all odds the best way to counteract 
gingivitis, soft gums and other more 
serious troubles of the gum tissue. 


Care of the Gums is 
vitally important 


By massaging the gums you supply the 
need of Tesis stimulation to the 
tissues of your gums—the stimulation 
that nature intended your food to 
give, but which it fails to supply. 

By using Ipana Tooth Paste in clean- 
ing and massage, you increase the 
good effect. For Ipana containsziratol, 
an antiseptic and hemostatic, which 
dentists have used in their work at the 
chair to restore softened tissues to 
their normal tonicity. 


Ask your Dentist and then 
Switch to Ipana 


Thousands of dentists are recom- 
mending gum massage and Ipana. 
Perhaps your own dentist is one of 
them. Ask him about Ipana, and 
when he says yes, get your first tube 
at the nearest drug store. You'll find 
it both effective and delicious. For 
thousands of people with perfect 
gums use it always for its taste alone. 


Í PAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

Dept. J 26, 42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of Iraxa Tooru 

Paste. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 

partially the cost of packing and mailing. 


City State 


. 
:om————ÉÉÁÉÓB ee 
© Bristol Myers Co., 1925 


moment, catching his breath and collect- 
ing his wits, and then departed without 
taking so much as a mild little nip. 

“T really believe that the last thing that 
would have occurred to him was to bite 
me. Had I tracked him to his den and 
baited him with a pointed stick, I dare say 
he would have become enraged and at- 
tacked me. . * 


“DUT you can never tell how these 
casual visitors are going to conduct 
themselves. One afternoon, on Tower Is- 
land, during the Galápagos expedition, I 
was sitting on the beach sketching ascarlet 
rock crab. A sea lion poked his nose out 
of the sea about a hundred yards away, 
and cast a speculative eye around for a 
possible parking place. . 

* Having selected one, he came plowing 
in through the surf to the shore. Some- 
thing had been chasing him, or else he was 
a short-winded old grandpa, because he 
was very tired. He came shuffling up the 
beach and plopped himself down beside 
me, with a deep sigh of relief. Then he 
gently relaxed and composed himself for 
a sunny nooze. 

* Now what does a young lady do when 
a bull sea lion sits down at her elbow? 
There was nothing in the curriculum at 
Bryn Mawr that dealt with this aspect of 
life. I doubt if the Book of Etiquette 
instructs young ladies how to comport 
themselves when approached by a be- 
whiskered sea lion. Certainly, my parents 
had never drawn me aside and counseled 
me on the correct ladylike behavior when 
called upon by a sea lion on a tropical 
island. 

“You see, I didn't know what was 
expected of me. I left off painting the 
crab, which took leave of us both without 
so much as a farewell salute, and gave my 
undivided attention to my flippered visi- 
tor. He had a sort of 'Haven't-I-seen- 
you-somewhere-before?’ expression in his 
eyes, but he made no advances. We eyed 
each other until it began to be silly. It 
was no good sitting there looking at each 
other, so I leaned over and poked him in 
the ribs with my finger. He raised his 
head in mild astonishment, gave me an 
aggrieved look, and resumed his position 
with an air of injured dignity. : 

“I poked him again. He was plainly 
provoked, and gave an annoyed snort. 
When I prodded him a third time, he was 
mortally affronted, and, giving me a 
withering glance, he arose and bundled 
himself down the beach toward the sea. 
But I ran in front of him, heading him off, 
and yelled for the others. They came on 
the run and took some excellent pictures 
of the old fellow. 

“The only narrow escape I ever had,” 
said Miss Cooper, “was down on the next 
street corner. A taxicab knocked me flat. 
I was so concerned to know whether the 
painting I was carrying had fallen face up 
on the wet street—and so mad to think 
that a New York cab driver had nearly 
brought me to a commonplace end—that 
I didn’t realize what a close call I’d had 
till I pulled myself together in my room 
later. That driver must have been out of 
his mind, because a few minutes afterward 
he ran over and killed a pedestrian in the 
next block. Life is much safer in the wilds 
of Guiana! 

“For instance, we go swimming in-the 
river there every day, without a thought 


of danger. One afternoon a net was pulled 
through the water just off the point, and 
it yielded an electric eel, several stingrays, 
and a piraya, a vicious, flesh-eating fish. 
Maybe we all bear charmed lives, but, so 
far, no one has been harmed in the water. 

“We saw what we thought was an otter 
swimming the river one morning, and the 
men: of the par put out in a boat to 
capture it. hen they drew alongside, 
they found that it was a big anteater. 
They slipped a noose around his neck and 
pulled him into the boat. No sooner was 

e over the gunwale, than he went after 
the boys id his front claws in a most 
towering rage. Over the side went the 
boys, to escape him. The anteater, king 
of all he surveyed, stalked up and down 
the boat twice and then dived into the 
river. The boys scrambled back into the 
boat and lassoed him again. Inside the 
boat once more, he again routed them all. 
He gave them a battle royal before they 
finally brought him ashore. 

“One of the most thrilling experiences 
I ever had was when the boat caught on 
fire just off the Antilles on our way back 
home. The ship was loaded with pitch, 
and when fire broke out in the hold an 
uproar broke out among the passengers. 
Pitch doesn't explode, but they all thought 
it would, and expected to be blown to the 
skies the next minute. 

“It was desperate for us, because we 
had several cages of wild animals down 
below, besides the records of months of 
scientific work done in South America. 
There was no choice but to save what we 
could. I made straight for my precious 
drawings; I intended to bring those away, 
if I lost everything else. The floor of my 
stateroom was warping with the heat and 
smoke was curling up through the cracks 
when I ran out with my plates under my 
arm. 

“The most valuable property of the 
expedition was heaped in one pile on deck, 
and I can remember how sternly I was 
commanded to stand by and guard it 
while the men tried to bring up the rest. 
There I stood, in a maelstrom of excited 
passengers, my pet monkey howling on 
my shoulder, and the boards getting hot 
beneath my feet. 

“But we all got off. We were taken 
ashore in open boats at Basse Terre, on 
the island of St. Kitts. There was but one 
tiny frame hotel in the town, and thirty 
women from the ship had to spend the 
night in the same room. Can you imagine 
thirty women sleeping and rising and 
making their respective toilets all in one 
room? You'll have to take my word for it 
that it was one of the funniest things! 

“The remarkable part of the episode 
was that, after the passengers had been 
cleared off, the crew made a mighty effort 
to put out the fire, and succeeded. The 
ship was saved. 


“J HAD a very different but equally 

thrilling experience aboard the ‘Arctur- 
us’ during our recent expedition to study 
deep-sea life. At the time, we were six 
hundred miles off the coast of Ecuador, 
far off on the uncharted ocean. For three 
weeks, we hadn’t seen a human soul 
besides ourselves, or sighted a ship. We 
were literally alone on the ‘wide, wide 
sea.’ 

“To add to our sense of complete iso- 
lation, our radio sending station was out 
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t It curves the way Your jaw 
^ Cury, 
es 


Is your brush 
hitting on all 32? 


O tooth can sidestep this scientific brush. The way 

it is built is a guarantee that it will reach every 
tooth. If you have a brush that does that, you cannot 
neglect any part of any tooth. 

A glimpse at the pictures on this page shows you how 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches every accessible surface of 
every tooth. 

First there is the curved bristle surface. It curves the 
way your jaw curves. Next there is the big, cone-shaped 
end tuft, which makes those remote rear molars as 
accessible as your front teeth. And then you have a 
curved handle, curved so that it goes toward your teeth 
—the direction in which you are exerting the pressure 
when brushing. This makes the Pro-phy-lac-tic one of 
the most comfortable brushes to use. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets in between teeth. The saw- — 


tooth bristles pry into every crevice, and dislodge par- 
ticles which otherwise might hide away and cause trouble. 


© 1925, P. B. Co. 


Lert. This picture shows how 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the inside 
contour of the teeth. It hugs the 


curves of each tooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. 


, soft. Always sold in the yellow box. 
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OTE THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. Note the brush below it. 
Skilled men studied the contour of the jaw. They made a brush 
to conform. Your jaw curves. So do the bristles of this brush. 
So does the handle. Every tooth along the length of the brush is 
washed and cleaned. The curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
makes it easy and comfortable for you to brush those hard-to- 
get-at back teeth. 


You brush your teeth twice a 
day, of course. However, if you 
use the same brush each time, the 
bristles never get a chance to be- 
come thoroughly dry. Our advice 
is to buy two Pro-phy-lac-tics at a 
time and use them alternately. 
Dry bristles not only last longer 
but give your teeth a more thor- 
ough brushing. This means money 
saved and cleaner teeth. 


y y * 
Nonce AT THE RIGHT the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic's bristle curve — the 
curve that matches the horseshoe 
curve of your teeth. Every tooth 
along this curvegets aliberalshare 
of bristle surface. Then there's the 
big end tuft. This helps you reach 
and clean the backs of back teeth, 


so hard to get at with an ordinary 
brush. 


The big end tuft 
easily reaches and 
cleans the backs of 
teeth, even the backs 
of hard-to-get-at mo- 
lars. It pries into all 
the depressions and 
crevices, no matter 
how deep. In fact, 
there isn't a part of a tooth this brush can't reach. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and all 
over the world in three sizes. Prices in the United States 
and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, £oc; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made 
in three different bristle textures—hard, medium, and 


FREE BOOKLET 


containing valuable infor- 
mation on care of the teeth USE THE COUPON BELOW 


Pno-Pnv-Lac-Tic Brus COMPANY 
Dept. 5B1, Florence, Mass. 

Please send me your instructive booklet 
on the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Always sold in the Yellow Box. 
Look for the hyphenated, facsimile 
word Pro-phy-lac-tic. This denotes 
the genuine. 


Address 
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This will bea wondeyil 
Valentines ‘Day 


Jor 
Johnny Benson 


Waar do you think it is going to 
bring him? 

Legs! 

In 1916, Johnny Benson was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. 

For nine long years he has been a 


patient of the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children. 


But Johnny kept on smiling—and 
last month the doctors of the hospital 
smiled too, and told Johnny that he'd 
be up and around by Saint Valentine's 
Day. 

Can't you imagine how delighted he 
will be when he receives the Valen- 
tines his friends are going to send 
him. The Postman won't mind how 
heavy his burden of mail is for John- 
ny Benson,at the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, 105 East 
22d Street, N. Y. C. 


* Ld * 


The custom of sending Valentines 
has grown, of late, to include not only 
lovely ladies, but friends, relatives, 
and particularly children. There is a 
host of lovely Valentine Greeting 
Cards especially designed for chil- 
dren. Many kind-hearted people make 
lists of children in the hospitals, the 
orphanages, and in the homes of the 
poor—and on Saint Valentine's Day 
send them a cheerful message. 

A little book, conveniently arranged 
for making lists of children, shut-ins, 
friends, relatives to whom you should 
send greetings, will be sent you for 
25c postpaid. The Greeting Card 
Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Üreeling Cards 


of whack. We could get messages, but 
we couldn’t send them. You can’t imagine 
what a weird sensation it gave us to pick 
up messages expressing concern for our 
welfare and whereabouts, and be unable 
to reassure our friends of our safety. 

“One night shortly after twelve o’clock, 
| we were waked up by the ‘graveyard 
watch.’ There was a strange glow in the 
sky, for which no one could account. All 
hands piled on deck, and we headed for 
what looked like a gorgeous sunrise three 
hours ahead of schedule. The captain 
ordered full steam ahead. In an hour we 
were close enough to see that the glow was 
caused by a volcano in eruption on a 
small island. Of course we hadn't counted 
on collecting volcanoes along with deep- 
sea specimens, but I shall never forget 
the thrill of wonder the sight of this one 
gave me. 

“Te was while we were on the ‘Arcturus’ 
that I did my first deep-sea diving, too. 
That was another sensation that I shall 
not soon forget. And the amazing part is 
that it was so simple. All we had to do 
was to get into our bathing suits and put 
on a headgear built on the plan of a foot- 
ball helmet. This apparatus rested on the 
shoulders, and air was pumped into it 
from above. The feeling you have when 
you ‘take off is very like the sensation 
you experience just before you go under 
an anesthetic for the first time. Of 
course you expect to come out all right— 
everybody else does. But, after all, your 
case might prove the exception. It very 
nearly did with one of our party. 

“This chap took a deep breath at the 
very moment he went under water. Of 
course this was a foolish thing to do. 
Naturally, the water rushed up into his 
helmet to take the place of the air he had 
just breathed into his lungs. He signaled 
wildly and we pulled him up. The next 
time he went down, you can imagine that 
he kept his mouth shut. 


“ZOU would think, with all the eager- 

ness with which I set outon these voy- 
ages, that I am a rough and rugged sailor. 
The truth of the matter is, I am stricken 
with supreme misery the instant the ship 
starts to roll. I am positive that nothing 
can make a young woman unhappier than 
seasickness. I can recall a particularly dis- 
tressful moment when I was in the throes 
of mal de mer on board the yacht ‘Noma.’ 
One of the scientists brought in a dead 
fish—oh, a very dead fish indeed—and 
began to dissect it in the laboratory just 
to windward of me. I don’t remember 
that moment with any great relish. 

“I have been asked, ‘Why do vou go to 
sea, and be sick? The answer is plain 
enough. I would rather go to sea and be 
sick than stay at home and not be sick. 
I am glad to endure whatever discomforts 
come my way, in order to do the things I’m 
keen about. Anyway, I found some lovely 
French medicine now that really staves otf 
seasickness. 

“I defy you to show me anyone who has 
a more fascinating job than mine. I am 


happy the moment our ship ties up to the 
molasses-scented wharf at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, after its long journey 
from the Brooklyn docks. From George- 
town, we go inland over a freakish little 
narrow-gauge railway, and take the gov- 
ernment steamer forty miles up the 
Essequibo River. Our own little power- 
boat takes us the last few miles up the 
Mazaruni to Kartabo Point. 


"[IFE moves at a furious pace in my little 
tropical studio. Traffic is very brisk 
across my blotter. Squadrons of red ants 
go gravely wheeling over my flat-topped 
desk and scale my paint box without so 
much as breaking step. House lizards 
move craftily about among my thumb 
tacks. Gorgeous butterflies float in and 
out of the windows, and occasionally a 
humming „bird -flashes in to poise in the 
air for a puzzled moment. Sometimes I 
sweep my desk clear to make room for a 
crocodile, who must pose, hog-tied, on my 
blotter. 

“Young frogs have a charming little 
way of gobbling each other up. An 
aquarium full of jolly little brothers will 
turn into a single complacent-looking frog 
overnight. Forty or fifty baby spiders 
will suddenly come trooping out of an egg 
case and go galloping sient the room. 

“There are some fifty kinds of snakes 
in the neighborhood itd station, and the 
natives are constantly bringing in quaint 
little ones. Now and then a native child 
turns up with a snake safely stowed away 
in a gin bottle. 

“Sometimes, when the others had gone 
off with lens and net and gun, I took my 
drafting board out under the bamboo 
trees. Mishkin the ring-tailed monkey, 
sat beside me, chatting vehemently to 
himself and occasionally plucking wasps 
out of the air. Now and then a hapless 
gray lizard strayed into the danger zone, 
and the last I saw of him was his tail, 
rapidly disappearing down  Mishkin's 
throat. As a pet, a ring-tailed monkey, or 
a baby red howler, is the most inventive, 
the most amusing, and the most likable 
animal I know. 

"However people may gasp at my 

occupation, | myself thoroughly enjoy it. 
The climate of the tropics is Besuntully 
suited to life and work. The air is warm 
and dry and perfumed, and we emerge at 
the end of many months unimpaired by 
reptiles or insects. 
. " | make no secret of my preference for 
wild life. I used to go out and prowl 
around the camp at night looking for a 
jaguar that was reputed to be lurking 
around. I never saw him, but the others 
swore he had been on the premises. 

“Five o'clock of a summer's afternoon 
finds New York hot and soggy and smelly. 
At Kartabo Point we are swimming in the 
river, or taking tea to the music of the 
homing parrots, or wandering through the 
aisles of the scented woods. The roar and 
rattle of the dust-laden city seems in- 
hnitely remote. Do you wonder at my 
choice?” 


“MRS. ATWOOD Has Put More Than a Million Men to Work” is 
the extraordinary story of a woman who for thirty years has been 


finding laborers for great construction jobs. 


In this article next 


month she relates her experiences with these men, thousands of 
whom have been recruited from saloons, park benches, and streets; 
| and she also tells of the amazing achievements of some of her‘‘boys.”’ 


LEAMING waxed floors accentu- 

ate the beauty of rugs and furnish- 
ings. They enhance the attractiveness 
of every room. They create that atmos- 
phere of perfect taste and harmony so 
dear to the heart of a woman. 


Waxed floors are not a luxury—in 
fact, WAX is the most economical of 
finishes. It takes only a few minutes 
and there is no hard work—no stoop- 
ing or kneeling—no messy rags and 
pails—it doesn't even soil your hands. 


Just spread on a thin, even coat of 
Johnson's Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop. This cleans the floor and 
deposits a protecting Wax film which a 
few easy strokes of the Weighted Brush 
or Electric Polisher will quickly bring 
to a beautiful, durable polish. 


A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit 
(Hand or Electric) is all you need. Both 
Outfits include a supply of Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. 
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$6.65 Floor 
Polishing Outfit, $5.00 


This Hand Outfit consists of: 


1 Qt. of Johnson's Liquid Wax . . $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb's-wool Wax Mop . 1.50 
1Johnson Weighted 

Floor Polishing Brush . . . . 3.50 


1 Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying . . . . . . .25 
A Saving of $1.65! 
This offer good at department, drug, furni- 
ture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
Sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 


OH SONS 


2655 
FLOOR 
POLISHING 
ouTerrT 
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Johnson's Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
is a wonderful new labor-saver which 
polishes floors instantly and without 
effort. It runs itself—you just guide it. 
Simple! Compact! Light! Runs from 
any light socket for 112c an hour. It 
polishes under davenports, buffets, beds, 
etc., without moving the furniture. 


Rent It for a Day! 


At your neighborhood store you can 
rent a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher for $2.00 a day. It will take 
but a short time to polish all your floors 
and linoleum—by electricity. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is 
only $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and 
with each Polisher is given FREE a 
$1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a pint of 
Liquid Wax. If your local dealer can- 
not supply you, we will send one by 
prepaid express. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON - RACINE, WIS. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities" 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 
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Your nearest Provident Mutual 
Representative was selected and 
trained with one all-important 
idea in mind: to be of real ser- 
vice to YOU in laying your in- 
surance plans. You can depend 
upon his counsel and 
his sincerity. 


It is made of the same material 
as your Income Dollar— 


It Won't S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


HERE is nothing different about an insurance 

dollar. No more elasticity. No more 
stretching power. No more covering power 
than the income dollar upon which you are 
living today. 

A man is too apt to think of the principal 
represented by his life insurance policy, rather 
than the 7zcome that will be derived from it. 

The other day, for example, a $10,000 man 
held up an insurance policy that he thought 
was substantial, and said proudly, *the family's 
protected". 

Yet the same policy, seemingly ample enough 
in the way its principal bulked, provided an 
income of only $60.00 a month! And his 
family had been living on $10,000 a year! 

It is just possible that the most important 
thing you can do today is to call in a Provident 
Mutual Representative and ask his help in laying 
out a program of insurance protection for your 
family. If you do not know his address, write 
to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


Q 1926 


Founded 1865 
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—. Kéllie Stover’s Great Moment 


(Continued from page 23) 


then settled stolidly between the rails, 
cracking the ties beneath it. 

Nell Stover's descent had brought 
about an avalanche in that railroad cut. 
As she clung tenaciously, a death grip on 
that shrub, one great, sickening, numbing 
remembrance crashed through her mind: 

That unmovable boulder had dropped 
squarely in the heart of the cut, around a 
blind curve, where no engineer could 
possibly see it. And in half an hour— 
twenty minutes—the eight-o'clock Flyer 
out of Hammond Center, up the river, 
would come thundering down with its 
coaches of passengers! 

She had to let go of the shrub at last. 
She screamed three times on her way 
down that incline. Jagged stones thumped 
her; grit went in her mouth. But she 
brought up suddenly in a sitting posture 
on a queer-looking ledge where the drop 
to the ties was a simple matter. 

She got down to the roadbed. 

Viewed from the rails, the obstruction 
she had caused seemed titanic. Yet in 
reflex action, she started up the opposite 
incline. Ten feet up, it came to her— 
the thing she was doing. 

s ove you... more than... 
tongue can tell!" 


"Tue daylight was almost gone—pre- 
cious daylight that meant covering the 
rest of the distance in safety. Even when 
she should reach the landing, she would 
have a disheartening row to get over the 
river. If she once reached Doctor Bishop, 
she had a dim feeling that he would 
probably get out his car and return with 
her by the bridge, five miles northward. 
But to get to him at all costs was the 
thing. It meant Teddy’s life. 

And yet—she was leaving, unguarded, 
unwarned, unsignaled behind her, posi- 
tive death for hundreds of persons. The 
south-bound Flyer was always heavily 
loaded. Stripped to its elementals, it was 
her little boy's life against the lives of 
hundreds—men, women, other little chil- 
dren beloved by other mothers, even as 
Teddy was beloved by her. 

What right had she to sacrifice them 
so—she who had contrived what awaited 
them? 

In her piteous race with Death, she was 
suddenly checkmated. 

Hair down, clothing torn, bleeding in 
a dozen places, she slid back and flew at 
the rock like a person obsessed. She tried 
to push it. She caught up a five-foot piece 
of rotted timber and tried to pry it. The 
timber snapped off like punk. 

“O God!” she wailed, dropping down 
at last, "I'm sorry for what I said to- 
night! Don't forget me, God. Not now! 
Give me the will and the strength to stay 
here—to save that train!” 

She seemed moving in an unreal world 
as she stumbled to her feet and tried to 
think sanely. She was conscious only that 
a mile eastward was a little boy who 
needed surgical aid frightfully—and she 
who might bring it was suddenly tied 
here by the Greater Duty. Oh, the 
irony of it! 

Blindly she turned from her flight 


to the river—Hammond Mills— Doctor 
Bishop—the saving of Teddy—and stum- 
bled groggily up the track. It had come to 


‘her dully: She must kindle a fire. 


That was it—she must kindle a fire! 
Above the cut, in the straight-away, in 
the middle of the tracks, where the engine 
must stop, or plow through it. But where 
to get dry wood—matches? 

Her subconscious reasoning was guiding 
her now—or maybe a guardian angel had 
dropped like a plummet down to earth 
that lowering night, and was with her 
there in the cut. 

Did she not suddenly recall that up on 
the straight-away was an old abandoned 
mill that had provided new ties for this 
whole division—with its accompaniment 
of abandoned houses? And in those 
houses mightn't she find matches? 

She broke into a last desperate run. 


OW much time she had left for search- 

ing, she could not tell accurately. It 
was far-fetched to believe that experienced 
lumbermen would go away and leave 
matches behind them. And yet . . . all 
those lives . . . mightn't some greater 
power than her own guide her to just one 
match . . . if she were giving her all? 
She caught up the strips of her clogging 
skirts. . . . The camp came to view far 
sooner than she expected. 

She climbed over dank piles of saw- 
dust. A low, squat hut was before her, a 
mighty padlock on its door. It seemed to 
encourage her, that padlock. She sensed 
that it would not be there unless it pro- 
tected provisions. And provisions might 
mean matches—or something white that 
she might wave in the headlight of an 
onrushing locomotive. 

The door would never yield. But there 
was a window. She caught up a board 
and broke it in. Glass tinkled. Great 
jagged pieces dropped down inside. She 
punched it all out. Over the sill she went 
—into a strange, eerie place that was rank 
with mildew. 

“Father in heaven,” she wailed, “guide 
me to them if they're here . . . the 
matches!" 

Whereupon, that night, the frst 
stupendous thing happened. As unerr- 
ingly as though she had known it to 
be there when she lifted herself from her 
prayer in the cut her tortured fingers 
came upon something soft and pliable. 

A coat was in her grasp, left hanging on 
a peg. It was a man's coat; she knew from 
its sleeves and collar. A man's coat might 
mean matches in a pocket. 

Her hands fumbled through them. In 
the third pocket she felt something smooth 
and flat. Tears streamed down her bruised 
face as she brought out the long-aban- 
doned card of three old-fashioned sulphur 
matches. Three! 

There were papers on the floor of this 
stuffy place; she knew, because she had 
stepped into a crackling wad of them. 
She groped and found them, not without 
striking one cheek bone sharply on the 
edge on unplaned bench. Back out the 
jagged window sash she climbed. A 
moment later she was frenziedly kicking 


Is Your English 


a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


. Thousands of persons make 

little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don't know 
it. As a result of countless 
tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is 
only 61° efficient in the 
vital points of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
appear. Make the test shown 
below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple 
questions. 


Sherwin Cody 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 


1. Cross out the wrong form 


Between (you and I — you and me). 
I (did it — have done It) already. 
(Who — whom) shall I call? 
It's Just (as — llke? I sald. 
The river has (overflowed — overflown) its banks. 
I (would — should» like to go. 
T Qaid — lay) down to rest. 
Divide it (among — between) the three. 
The wind blows (cold - - coldly). 


You will (find only — only tind) one. 
2. Do you say— 


or eve-ning 

or as-cer-tain 

or hos-pit-able 

or ab-do-men 

or may-or-al-ty 

or a-men-able 

or ac-cli-inate 

or pro-found 
n-e-fi-shee-ary or ben-c-fish-ary 

cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 


3. Do you spell it— 
supercede or supersede repetition orrepitition 
receive orrecieve separate — orseperate 
repreive orreprieve acomodate or accommodate 
donkeys or donkies  trafficing — ortrafficking 
factories oríactorys acsesible  oraccessible 


ev-en-ing 
as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble 
ab-do-men 
may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cli-mate 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day | 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You can write the answers to 50 questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more. You waste no time 
in going over the things 
you already know. Your 
efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit 
of making, and through 
constantly being shown 
the right way you, soon 
acquire the correct "habit 
in place of the incorrect 
habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no 
heart-breaking drudgery. 

The wind blows cold 
You will find only one 


FREE | 


Book on English evening 


Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 
what you are. Your Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 


Answers 
1 


Between you and me 
I have done it already 
Whom shall I call. - 
Its Just us I sald 
The river has over- 
flowed its banks 
I should like to go 
Ilay down to rest 
Divide it among the 
three 


ac-cli-mate 


else can. When you use the 

wrong word, when you mis- yro-found 
pronounce a word, when you en-e-fish-ary 
misspell a word, when you cu-li-na-ry 
punctuate Incorrectly, when 

you use flats ordinary wordas 3 

you handicap yourself, : 

Write for our new book supersede 
“How to Speak and Write merve 
Masterly English.” Merely Heat 

mail the coupon and ft will Pi Me: 
besent by return mall. Learn ar tor! a 

how Shengin CUOI US new rap 
Invention makes command b AST F 
of language easy to gain eccominndite 
in 15 minutes a day. Mail Tame ing 


accessible 


this corpon or a postal card 
AT ONCE. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
92 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 

92 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me at. once your Free Book “How to S 
and Write Masterly English.” SPP I RE 


Name 


| 
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HERE is a real opening just around 
the corner for you provided you have 
the initiative, the ambition and the 
desire to set out for yourself and grapple 
with the responsibilities of a genuine 
OPPORTUNITY! 
The J. C. Penney Co. Nation-Wide Chain 
of Department Stores is interested in 
oung salesmen who want responsibility 
Deren they have the alertness and the 
ability to make good use of it. 


You Can Be a 
Partner 


in this great chain store system. The 
plan is based upon the advancement of 
the individual associates. From salesman 
to partnership is merely a matter of be- 
ing able to successfully assume greater 
responsibility. 

When you demonstrate managerial ability 
the Company loans you money to acquire 
a third interest in a new store you will 
open. While you are repaying this loan 
out of the net profits of your Store, you 
also are training other young salesmen 
who will open additional Stores in each 
of which you will have a third interest. 
Genuine INDEPENDENCE! 

'The Company, in 1925, did a $90,000,000 
business. Founded in 1902, it now oper- 
ates 676 Stores in 44 States. New Stores 
are being opened constantly and 


More Salesmen Are 
Wanted! 


The men we are looking for are not over 
35 years of age and now employed in 
general or small department stores 
handling dry goods, clothing, furnishings 
and shoes. Selling experience in at least 
one of these lines is essential. They are 
wide-awake, ambitious to advance, have 
initiative, ability, capacity, and an im- 
mense stock of energy. 


If You Are 
That Type 


of aggressive young salesman, 
write or call at our nearest Em- 
ployment Office for booklet, 
“The Next Ten Years." It ex- 

lains in detail how vou share 
in what you personally create 
as an Associate of this Com- 
pany. Address: 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 
( D enney uo. 
INC. 
. DEPARTMENT STORES 


330 W. 34th ST. NEW YORK CIT 
1205 OLIVE ST. 
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at the nearest heap of sawdust. Deep 
down in the shavings there must be some 
that were dry. She had to dig deep. But 
they felt dry to her touch. She filled one 
of the papers with all she could carry. 
Then across the yards and a ditch she 
sped—and mounted again to the tracks. 


THE first match, scratched on damp 
iron, proved worthless. She tried the 
second. A spark came off. She scraped 
again on the under side of the roughened 
rail. The stick sprang to buzzing, bum- 
bling light—a little blue snarlofflame with 
fumes which stung like acid. She cupped 
it in hands she scarcely realized were her 
own. The blueness left the flare. It 
turned green, yellow at the edges. She 
applied ıt to the paper. 

A swirl of ghostly smoke curled upward. 
In its center came a tongue of lemon. The 
paper ignited! 

ould the Flyer be on time, or would 
it be delayed? How long must she wait? 
For Nell Stover knew she had to wait. 
She had to tend that fire. If she left it, 
the rain might fall again and blot it out. 
The clouds were thickening. 

She piled on the shavings. She had a 
bad moment when it seemed as though 
she had put on too many; that they would 
smother the beacon. But the smoke 
pushed through, and a dart of crimson 
followed. Around one edge the little 
flare grew sturdily. It snapped twice. A 
long ribbon of cheery color took a sudden 
upward curve. 

She had her fire burning. Now to give 
it size. 

This meant constant trips back and forth 
to the hole in the sawdust heap—unless 
she could find some dry boards. On her 
third trip she discovered three pieces of slat 
in the shavings. They caught readily and 
burned fiercely. And yet she carted this 
fuel mechanically, staggering, even at 
times when she had no burden—no bur- 
den excepting that on her soul. 

When the fire was strong enough to 
light the sawdust piles, she hunted 
about for dry kindling. She found it—a 
wealth of it—in one of the sheds, great 
light slabs of dried bark. 

She piled them on, bringing four at a 
time. No train would ever plow through 
such a formidable blaze. It lighted all the 
district, so that the tracks could be seen 
almost down to the cut. And now came 
the waiting time, more terrible than ac- 
tion. 

How long would it last? Would the 
Flyer be on time, or late? If it came on 
time there might still be a chance! 

She got up and tottered about. The 
heat of the flames brought steam from her 
clothing. Her wounds began to stin 
madly; for the first time she recognized 
she had them. The moments ticked by 
without even a whistle. 

And then the second strange thing 
happened. 

Away from the conflagration, where the 
coolness and damp helped her faintness, 
she chanced to look off at the western 
heavens. 

Overcast skies had been responsible 
for the darkness thus early. This was the 
season of the year's longest days. If the 
skies had been clear, ıt would still be 
quite light at eight o'clock. 

What was it she saw? "The sun? 

Incredibly it seemed so. At least, 


dark clouds were parting—breaking aside 
for one brief moment to let something 
through. 

The "something" was a clean-cut 
shaft of softest pink light from a cloud 
with a molten-gold lining. Angels might 
have gone up and down: that beam of 
Hight. It might: have represented God 

imself. Anyway, it was there, and she 
saw it. 

She stood transfixed by the miracle. 
It appeared as though a vast ragged 
aperture had been pierced in the pall of 
earthly agonies, and something of Heaven’s 
glories was gleaming down through. 

And a weird benediction of peace was 
stealing over her. The Creator of that 
marvelous ray of pink radiance could 
never be so heartless as to let a little 
boy die while his mother lingered to save 
scores of lives! All at once she knew 
ee 

Then she was conscious that the beam 
was dying, being gradually drawn away— 
veritably drawn upward. 

Yet she had seen a sign. She was cer- 
tain it had been a sign. Her belief was 
indomitable. 

Then two long screeching blasts of an 
unearthly warning sounded far up the 
valley, followed by two that were short. 

It was a glory-sight that came thunder- 
ing around the distant northern curve. A 
massive juggernaut of steel and steam, 
low-bodied, thunderous, white smoke 
shooting upward and hanging over its 
length, great headlight piercing through 
mountain mists of inclement evening— 
the crack Boston Flyer bore down toward 
the cut, with a thousand passengers be- 
hind in its coaches. 

Onward it came, pistons working in 
mighty rhythm, intervening rails quiver- 
ing alive to sustain the titanic burden, 
live coals dropping, seemingly unstop- 
pable. 


WOULD it stop? Would the man at 
the throttle see the fire a woman had 
kindled to save human lives—that she had 
nursed so painfully, like women all down 
the ages, that men might be kept from 
disaster? 

She found herself running forward, 
throwing out her arms, gesticulating 
frantically, as though by physical colli- 
sion she would halt the beautiful, in- 
exorable thing, and make it listen. 

Then blast after blast came from the 
mogul’s metallic lungs. The engineer had 
not failed at Ais post of duty. The whole 
train was sliding with its stupendous mo- 
mentum. But the emergency brakes had 
gone on. The coaches were banging like 
serried thunder. Down toward the great 
track-fire, closer, closer, rod by rod, yard 
by yard, it slowed in a mighty travail. 
It came to a halt with its breast-high 
fender bathed in licking tongues of flame. 
The fireman dropped down frst. 

“Holy Mike! A skirt! .... She's 
tried to burn up the railroad.” 

Nell Stover rallied. Soot and bruises 
had turned her features into some weird 
apparition of that mountain twilight. 

er dress hung in rags. 

“The cut!... rock... storm!” And 
she contrived to point southward. 

People came. They bumbled all about 
her. Lanterns flashed. All the time the 
engine blew steam so loudly she could 
scarcely make herself heard. A trainman 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


"It is remarkable that anything so small can 
be so powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in one of the upper 
drawers of my desk.” —WALLACE IRWIN 


The famous author of “The Japan- 
ese Schoolboy” and “The Golden 
Bed" might be expected to impale a 
whole set of facts with one unerring 
phrase. This he has done in writing 
to us about his Model 20 Compact. 
And note what else he says: 

“I approach a radio set much as I ap- 
proach an automobile. I don’t know 
what goes on inside, or why. Ionly know 
that if you turn something on, something 
is supposed to happen. 

** For that reason I am an ideal Atwater 
Kent addict. I don’t even have to turn it 
on. My oldest boy, aged 8, does that for 
me, and produces such music as I am sure 
Beethoven at the age of 8 never even dared 
to tackle.” 

So simple that even a child’s 
fingers are sufficient. So small and 
so beautiful that it de/ongs—never 
intrudes—in any room, in any home. 
Yet a full-powered, robust, complete 
five-tube set that meets all your de- 
mands in performance. That is the 


of WaLLaACE Irwin ts the Atvate 


Prices slightly 
higher from the 
Rockies west, 
and in Canada. 


Model 20 Compact, $80 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Sun- 
day evening at 9:15 o'clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) through stations— 


WEAF .... New York WEI } . « Philadelphia 


WJAR ee à Providence woo eral ine 
WEEI «wees Boston WCAE ... Pittsburg 
WCAP . » . Washington WGR weve Buffalo 
WSAL e. à Cincinnati WOC eee o Davenport 
wcco ., Minneapolis- WTAG ... Worcester 
St. Paul KSD weane St. Louis 
WEAR... Cleveland WATS L9 Detroit 


WLIB . . . . Chicago 


Radio Speaker 
Model H, $22 


Model 20 Compact, as so many per- 
sons who could buy any radio set 
have found out. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4702 WISSAHICKON AvE. . Puivapvecpuia, Pa. 
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Earns Week’s Salary 
in One Day! 


Salesmanship the Answer 


“I had practically no road experience 
wher I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Modern Salesmanship,’’ writes W. F. Hou- 
rahan, a Massachusetts man, ‘‘but before I 
had completed a half-dozen assignments I 
went out and sold rubber sundries with such 
success that by giving one day a week to 
outside selling I was earning more in that 
day than my whole week's salary for retail 
selling. By putting into practice the princi- 
ples explained in Modern Salesmanship, I 
have sold men who never have bought the 
articles I was selling, although a great man 
salesmen had tried to sell them. I shall 
always consider my LaSalle course the best 
investment I ever made.'' 


Big Salary Increases for 
LaSalle-Trained Men 


Are you—like Hourahan—following a well 
organized plan to double—triple—quadruple 
your salary? Or are you relying for advance- 
ment upon business knowledge picked up 
thru day-to-day experience? 

LaSalle offersa sound and practical salary- 
doubling blan which has added millions and 
millions of dollars to the earning power of 
its members. During only six months’ time, 
for example, as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary-increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average increase per man of 
89 per cent. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


The complete story of the LaSalle salary-doubling 
flan is outlined in a fascinating book entitled "The 
Making of an Unusual Salesman.” 

This book tells clearly the opportunities in the 
selling field—points the way to a quick mastery of 
the very methods whereby the big producers top the 
list year after year, earn big five-figure salaries. The 
information contained in this book is of priceless 
value to the man seriously ambitious to make a real 
success in the selling field. And—the coupon brings 
it to you, free. 

If a successful career is worth 2c and two minutes 
of your time, check on the coupon the field of ad- 
vancement that appeals to you, fill in your name and 
address, and place it in the mail TODAY. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World's Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 233-SR 

I should be glad to receive an outline of 
your salary doubling plan, together with 
a copy of "The Making of an Unusual 
Salesman,’’ also copy of ‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” without obligation. 


[C Modern Salesmanship — === 
*'The Making of an Unusual Salesman''. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities. 


The LaSalle plan opens the way to success in every impor- 
tant feld of business. Check below the opportunity that 


appeals to you. 

OBusiness Management UPersonnel and Employ- 

OHigher Accountancy ment Management 

OTraffic Management |§ OBankingand Finance 
OModern Business Corre- 


ORailway Station 3 spondence and Practice 


Management 
— Degree of LL.B. ^ [Expert Bookkeeping 
Cem cial Law DC. P. A. Coaching 


Olndustrial Management OBusiness English 
O Modern Foremanship OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods OEffective Speaking 


ld —————————SAÓ — 
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| had hastened toward the pass. Presently 
he came hurrying back. 

“There’s a rock on the irons as big as a 
| house! Take care o' this Jane. The 
| road'll owe her a darned good thing!" 

The conductor straightened up from 
Nell’s collapsed figure. ‘‘Go through the 
train, somebody. Find out if there’s a doc- 
tor aboard. The poor kid's gone flooie!" 

'The Flyer had been on time to the 
minute. But it was ten o'clock before 
a wrecking crew had cleared the cut. 

By that time Nell Stover was sitting 
on ihe kitchen floor outside a closed door, 
her head and one shoulder against it 
mutely. The door was shut tight, that 
she might not hear what was happening 
in the sitting-room. 

At ten minutes after ten, Mary Em- 
mons opened it. 

“Its all over, Nellie dear. 


Doctor 


Bishop says that within three months 
Teddy’ll be around as right as ever!” 

The great surgeon appeared behind 
Mrs. Emmons, pulling off rubber gloves. 
He lifted Nell Stover gently to her feet. 

“Once in every life, Nellie,” he said, 
“the opportunity comes for a person to 
do a really big thing, alone in the cold 
and dark. When yours came, you didn’t 
falter!” 

n “But it was J who loosed that boul- 
er— 

“Think so? How could you know I'd 
boarded that train from the station five 
miles above, on the first lap of my vaca- 
tion to England? If that boulder hadn't 
rolled down and stopped me, you'd have 
reached the Mills and found me gone. 
And your little tad would have died. I'm 
not exactly religious, Nellie, but I like to 
believe it was God!" 


“They Told Me I'd Never Make 


a Business Man!" 
(Continued from page 43) 


“Tt was a hard, hard struggle. The 
amount of money I had saved was al- 
together too small to swing the business. 
In the toughest school of all, experience, 
I learned just how many pennies make a 
dollar. My whole manner of living under- 
went a change. From spending freely and 
stopping at the best hotels, I began 
spending almost nothing on myself. My 
living quarters were in a hall bedroom 


hardly wider than a desk. For this room. 


and my board I paid three dollars and 
a half a week. As m 
dollars dwindled and disappeared, there 
was many a day when I hadn't even a 
nickel in my Bs kek to buy a sandwich for 
lunch! I would work all day packing 
starch, walk home to supper—no mone 
for street-car fare, of course—and:; wal 
back again in the evening to attend to my 
correspondence and books. Then, in a 
day or so, I'd go lout! and sell enough to 
get along until the next time. 

“The work finally proved too heavy to 
carry alone. One day, in Oster's grocery 
store in Baltimore, where I had called to 
sell starch, I noticed a boy in the meat 
department who seemed specially willing, 
cheerful, and courteous. : 

*** Son,' I said, ‘do you mind telling me 
how much you make here?’ 4 

** "Three dollars a week,’ he replied. 

*** Would you object to making more? 

*** No, sir! ý 

“Well, I said ‘you come to my room 
to-night at seven o'clock. Maybe I can 
help ou to make a little more. 

: His name was Billy Pritchard, and he 
-was, at. m 

*o’clock. I hired him, my first employee, 
for three dollars and a half a week! 

"After that, things moved a little 
faster. I was able to spend more time 

selling, while Billy packed the starch and 
attended to other details. But it also 
added to my burdens, for I had to scare 
up the money to pay Billy's wages. And 
later the burden was increased as the work 
got still heavier, for I hired a girl too, and 
then another. 

“Fortunately, I had a good gold watch. 
Saturday was pay day, and if] was short 


fifteen hundred 


«room,; promptly- at seven. 


of cash, as often happened, I used to take 
that watch to a pawnbroker and get 
enough to pay my help. By the following 
Monday or Tuesday some money would 
usually come in from customers, and I 
would redeem the watch. 

“Hard pressed as I was at times, T 
never made my employees wait for their 
pay. Once in a while, though, I had to 
stand off the boarding-house keeper! 

“Billy Pritchard could see what a hard 
time I was having, and while he was loyal 
to the core it sometimes made him pretty 
nervous. But he stuck. And when he 
died, a few years ago, he was vice president 
of our business. 

“I was satisfied from my experience in 
selling other grocery products that the 
third year was critical for me. The first 

ear, Í felt, I couldn't expect to do much, 

ecause people didn't know me. The 
second year | hoped to get by without too 
big a loss. But I was convinced I must 
finish the third year with at least an even 
break, or else quit that business. The first 
yar my sales were about seventeen 

undred dollars and the second year.five 
thousand.: I lost money both years. The 
third year sales went up to nine thousand, 
and I made a little profit. After that they 
climbed steadily. The fourth year I sold 
seventeen thousand, the fifth year thirty- 
three thousand, the sixth year forty-nine 
thousand, and so on. 

“ But it wasn’t clear sailing. In 1904, I 
was wiped out, along with many others, 
by the great Baltimore fire. I carried 
sufficient insurance; but it proved worth- 


„less, for the companies I was insured in 


had such heavy liabilities in. Baltimore 
that the fire ruined them too. I thought I 
was through then, and in a very dejected 
frame of mind went to call on a banker 
with whom I had a small line of credit. 
“This man was a fine, shrewd old 
Quaker who had taken considerable 
interest in me. When I was still struggling 
for a mere start, he used to invite me into 
his room to talk about my plans and 
ideas. Once he amazed me by saying: 
“‘Mr. Staley, on the face of your 
financial report, I have no right to lend 


The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


Winter brings few joys to the 
firefighter. It means not only added 
difficulties in the path of duty, but 
also more fires—due to overheated 
or defective stoves, furnaces and 
heating pipes, open fires and hot 
ashes deposited in wooden boxes. 


A property loss of many millions 
of dollars is occasioned by such 
fires every year. Yet they are 
largely preventable. Have your 
heating plant regularly inspected. 
Guard against overheating. Screen 
open fires. Use only metal ash con- 
tainers. The householder who ob- 
serves such practical precautions 
has little to fear from the fire haz- 
ards peculiar to the winter season. 


Let the North America Agent 
assist you in controlling these and 
other fire hazards. Fewer prevent- 
able fires will mean greater safety 
for every property owner and 
lowerratesoninsurance protection. 


‘Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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It is your last 
act of love 


E do not love the flower less be- 

cause it wilts and dies. The passing 
of a dear one gives you a last opportunity 
to show your love, to prove that you 
really do care. You can do but one thing, 
if your sentiment is real. 


And that one thing is to provide the 
utmost of burial protection, to make sure 
that the remains are undisturbed by the 
elements. 


It is not necessary to build a great 
mausoleum, You do not need to show 
the world. You need only to prove to 
your heart that your love is uncompro- 
mising by providing positive and perma- 
nent protection. This can be done easily 
and simply by using the Clark Grave 
Vault. 


Being made of metal, this vault is not 
porous. Keystone copper-steel is used 
for greatest rust resistance. This vault 
provides the required burial protection 
at a reasonable cost. There is no family 
that can not afford to use this vault, 


Leading funeral directors recommend 
this vault, because they know it has 
never failed over the twenty-five years 
it has been manufactured. They give 
with each one a fifty-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 


vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 
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you a penny; but as a moral risk, I could 
loan you the bank!’ 

“This greatly encouraged me of course, 
and he was the man I went to see immedi- 
ately after the fire. He looked up, sur- 


| prised and a little impatient. 


*** What are you doing here?’ he asked. 
‘Have you found a new place yet to open 
up your business?” 

“*No,’ I said; and explained about the 
insurance. 

"'Never mind that! he exclaimed. 
"This is no time to worry over little things. 
Go and find a place before they're all 
taken; others are hunting places too. We 
can't allow a fine growing business like 
yours to be ruined by an accident not 
ikely to happen more than once in a life- 
time. Order whatever supplies you need. 
We'll let you have the money.’ 

“I did what he advised. That year, in 
spite of the fire, I did a very profitable 
business. 

“At the start, as I said, I bought my 
starch from the manufacturers in bulk. 

"As time went on and my business 
grew, and starch manufacturing got more 
and more into the hands of a few big com- 
panies, they weren't so eager as they once 
were to sell to me. My business interfered 
somewhat with profits they wanted to 
keep for themselves. I decided to start 
manufacturing on my own account. This, 
I knew, would take a great deal more 
money than I had or could reasonably 
hope to get through ordinary channels, so 
I decided to incorporate my business, and 
sell enough stock to finance a factory." 


STALEY had no influence to gain him a 
hearing in quarters where big under- 
takings are financed, and he had to tackle 
the job by himself, in his own way. What 
happened makes a remarkable story. He 
found twenty-six hundred grocers who 
were willing to back his enterprise. 

“I didn’t know the first thing about 
financing a business," he says. "But I 
had had a good long experience calling on 
the grocery trade with merchandise, so I 
thought maybe I could learn how to sell 
stock, at least to grocers. Anyhow, I 
could try. 

“In ih campaign stock was sold to 
twenty-six hundred grocers, and from a 
business standpoint it was one of the best 
things I ever did. Every one of those 
grocers became a booster, and when their 
clerks went around taking orders, spe- 
cially mentioning our starch, sales went up 
wonderfully, even in the stores of those 
grocers who hadn't bought any stock." 

With the proceeds of this stock sale as 
his working capital, Staley purchased a 
factory at a bargain price in. Decatur, 
Illinois, and opened it for business in 1912. 

It was long after office hours, and nearly 
everybody else had gone when Mr. Staley 
and I left his office and walked through 


| the deserted building. 


But just outside, beyond a cemented 
courtyard, all was as busy as ever, with 
the roar of machinery and many men 
coming and going. The plant which, in 


1912, had a modest appetite for a thousand 
bushels of corn a day, has grown by leaps, 
and to-day is a huge place, occupying 
forty-nine buildings in Decatur alone, in 
addition to those belonging to the original 
business, greatly enlarged, in Baltimore. 

It sells all over the civilized world; 
employs fifteen hundred people; grinds 
corn by day and by night, at the rate of 
forty thousand bushels a day, making it 
perhaps the largest independently-owned 
factory for the manufacture of corn- 
starch, glucose, table sirups, corn sugar, 
corn oil, and other products. Its custom- 
ers are found among many basic indus- 
tries, such as textiles, confections, tan- 
neries, paper, and various food products. 


So Gene Staley, who was told he would 
never make a business man and was ad- 
vised to cultivate his muscles for day 
labor, has by patience and determination 
far outstripped even his own early dreams. 

Outside of his business and his family, 
Mr. Staley has only one interest—base- 
ball—a game he loves and has done much 
to encourage. Banks have sought him as 
a director, and he has declined. Other 
lines of business have wanted to enlist his 
time, energy, and capital. But he has one 
business, and gives everything to that. 

“A fact that has impressed me," Mr. 
Staley remarked, “is how far and fast 
some men go when they get started right. 
I have always believed in giving your own 
staff the opportunities for the big jobs— 
I remember my own frst job. 

“Now, there is Eddie Scheiter. Six 
years ago Eddie was a member of the bull 
gang in our plant. The bull gang is made 
up of laborers used for any hard work 
that needs to be done. lt is a sort of 
recruiting gang for better jobs, and shop 
foremen size up the men in the bull gang 
when they need new help. 

“T found Eddie there, just a boy not 
long out of high school. I liked his looks. 
and took him into the office to see if we 
couldn't make something of him. He was 
started as a clerk, but did so well that 
before long he was in charge of the other 
clerks. After a while I Jaded to see what 
he could do with sales. He was given work 
of that nature, and 'proved still better 
at it, soon making a name for himself. 

“To-day, at twenty-three years of age, 
just six years away from the bull gang, 
Eddie is general sales manager and first 
vice president of this company. Our 
second vice president and traffic manager 
began as a clerk in the traffic department. 
Our auditor was our office boy, fourteen 
years ago. 

* But "—Mr. Staley's voice grew seri- 
ous—“I have warned him that the first 
time I see signs of a swelled head in him, 
out he goes! He's unspoiled yet, and I 
believe he will remain so." 

That is one of the important facts about 
Mr. Staley, too: he is just the same. At 
heart he has never changed from that boy 
who loved to drive to town to sell garden 
truck. He bought the farm where Fe was 
born, by the way, just for old-times’ sake. 


“THE Kind of Parents Our Big Business Men Had” satisfies a very natural 
curiosity concerning the upbringing and religious views of many prominent 
men. This article next month, based on the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by Roger Babson, noted statistician, together with Mr. Babson’s explana- 


| tion of what he means by religion, forms a striking commentary on the in- 


fluence of godly parents, and the need of religion in business relationships. 
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ACH Royal Typewriter leaves the fac- 
tory letter-perfect—it is made so by 
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: iali . J. Logan, Ali, tc y 
veteran type aligners, specialists of long ex- A:T Lopan bs FUR pH M 
SN perience. ment of every Easy Writing 
|) Royal Typewriter. | 
H Modern business demands clear letters RAA cole ood "keen. judge 
that can be read at a glance—time is worth ment that accrue from 15 
m S years experience in testing fine 
money, confusion is most costly. typewriters. 
One reason for the world-wide popularity “They DO Run Easier" 


of the Royal Typewriter is that letters typed 
on the Royal, perfectly aligned, are easy- 
reading. 

This achievement, so agreeable to the eye, 
so helpful during the crowded hours of busi- 
ness, is not simply a happy accident: it is the 
result of the highly expert workmanship and 
tireless, close scrutiny that marks each step 
in the building of every Royal Typewriter. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Main Plant of The Royal 
Typewriter Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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S1x-Room House No. 635 Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


EAUTY, permanence and real economy 
combine to make the Face Brick house a 
sound investment and a satisfying home. The 
variety of colors, textures and bonding give an 
almost limitless scope for artistic effects in the 
wall surfaces. A lifetime is just a fair start for 
a well-built brick house. Its many savings in 
repairs, painting and depreciation soon wipe 
out the slight additional cost and make it the 
most economical house to own. These and other 
advantages of the Face Brick house are fully 
discussed in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 
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Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick" is an attractive booklet with 

beautiful illustrations of modern. homes, and discusses _ 

` such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements 

in Building, The Extravagance of Cheapness, and kindred 
subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans" 
embrace 120 designs of Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and distinctive in de- 
sign, economical to build, and convenient in floor plan. 
Issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The 
entire set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. We 
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can supply complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

| “The Home of Beauty" contains 50 designs of two-story 
six-room Face Brick houses, representing a wide variety of 
architectural styles and interior arrangements, selected from 
350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Architectural Com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working drawings for 
these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,’ a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction, 
Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


heard about Mrs. Smith—well—sorry to 
have troubled you. Come on, Clif. We'll 
go to Keene." e zd 

With that they took themselves off, and 
Janet ascended again to the attic. She 
unlocked a trunk, from which Celia thrust 
a pallid and perspiring face. 

“Have they gone?" 

* Aye, the gomerals! Trampin’ through 
the lad's hoose wi' a sairch warrant! 
Much they found! Come, lass, come back 
tae yer bed." 

Knowing nothing of these drastic pro- 


Hold them with COLOR 


ceedings, Peter Brown drove Mrs. Smith | And every finish correct, as specified on the Household Painting Guide 


to Keene and exhibited her on the streets 
of that metropolis, quite as if nothing had 
happened. While she negotiated with 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker, he 
sat outside in the car, or lounged on the 
curb, eyes and ears open. 

The whole square buzzed—as far as it 
was possible for Keene to buzz—with 
exaggerated report, theory, and conjecture 
concerning the affair at Birchwood. Ex- 
tremes of opinion, and all shades be- 
tween, were bruited about the square, and 
certain of them came to the ears of Peter 


Brown, who harkened impartially. It was | 


evident to all who spoke to him that his 
interest in the matter was entirely imper- 
sonal, though he welcomed any incident 
breaking the monotony of a chauffeur's 
life in Fitzwilliam. 

He was standing before a drug store, 
Roberta making some small purchases 
inside, when someone exclaimed: 

“There’s Scott now! Looks as if he'd 
bite a spike in two." 

Piggy turned, to see the familiar black 
car, Scott and Nixon in the tonneau, 
Cody, gray-faced from weariness, at the 
wheel. The chauffeur drew up before the 
city hall, which the others immediately 
entered. Piggy went into the drug store. 

“Get out ol here as soon as you can," 
he whispered to Roberta. "They're both 
in town and the Whangdoodle might take 
a notion to speak to you, if he met you 
on foot. "They're in the city hall now. 
Watch your chance and slip out. I'll take 
the car down this side street and around 
the first corner to the left. Meet you 
there." 

Having driven the car to the spot in- 
dicated, he sauntered back and across the 
square to speak to Cody. 

“Hello, jn Hear you're havin' a hot 
time over at your house." 

" Hot time is right. The old man's—" 


ODY broke off as Nixon came out alone 
and approached them. Piggy glanced 
at him, and stepped back; but something 
in the tall young chauffeur's figure, or bear- 


ing—or perhaps in his eyes—impressed | 


Nixon as vaguely familiar, and he looked 
at him sharpl 
* Haven't 

where?" 

" Couldn't say, sir," Piggy coolly re- 
plied, without the flicker of an eyelash, as 
he saluted. “Maybe, if you come from 
Seattle." 

"Oh, you're from Seattle, are you?' 
Nixon's eyes narrowed. This, then, was 
Mrs. Smith's chauffeur. 
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tered into conversation. Maneuvering 
craftily, Piggy contrived to draw Nixon 
around until his back was toward the drug 
store. Presently he saw Roberta hurry 
out and disappear in the direction of the 
appointed rendezvous. 

“Tve got to get back to my car, sir,” 
he said then. "Mrs. Smith might want 

“Ts she shopping?" the other inquired, 
turning quickly to sweep the square with 
his glance. 

“No, sir. She's at a house over there a 
ways—dressmaker’s, I guess. She said 
she'd be there about half an hour, and the 
time's up." 

Saluting again, he nodded to Cody and 
strode away. Nixon looked after him, still 
puzzled by that vague resemblance to 
someone he could not identify. 

After reporting the interview to Ro- 
berta on their way home, Piggy said with a 
chuckle, “He looked me over and quizzed 
me to his heart’s content and didn’t 
tumble. So that’s all right. Nobody’s 
going to suspect us now.” 

His chuckles deepened into laughter 
when Janet gave them her account of the 
invasion of their domestic sanctuary. 

“That’s bully!" heexclaimed. ‘‘ They've 
swept and sifted us. We're safe.” 

Celia, whom he now saw for the first 
time since bandaging her ankle the night 
before, with a tremulous smile looked up 
at him from the couch where she was lying. 

“Thanks to you! I don’t know how I 
can ever thank—” 

“Oh, rats!” Piggy interrupted, grinning 
at her. “Forget it! I've had the time of 
my life. Anyhow, you'd be there yet, if it 
hadn't been for Bob. I didn't know a 
bonfire would scare them silly—and I 
never would have thought of those cats in 
a million years!" He chortled joyously. 

Roberta shook her head. “No, Peter, 

ou're the hero of this little tale," she said 
lightly, but with the mysterious some- 
thing in her face that always set his heart 
hammering and gave him an insane and 
otherwise unprecedented desire to kiss her. 
“I may have thought of the cats, but you 
found them. I owe you a lot besides 
money," she added, more soberly, “and 
there must be a lot of that." 

“Oh, not so much. I’ve still got some 
left, and the worst's over. All we have to 
do now is to sit tight until the tumult and 
the shouting die. The rest's easy." 


HEREIN he failed to take account 

of several gathering forces, among 
them Clifford Nixon's recurrent memory 
of an elusive but haunting resemblance, 
the wide-spreading ripple from a pebble of 
gossip carelessly thrown, and the power of 
the press. 

The last of these was the first to mani- 
fest itself, for Nixon's assiduity in spread- 
ing the news of Celia's abduction among 
the peace officers of a dozen towns became 
known, and Scott's prominence as a 
wealthy manufacturer multiplied the news 
value of the story. Consequently, Boston 
reporters appeared upon the scene before 
night, and their New York brethren 
flocked in a few hours later, all sharp-set 
to pounce upon every clue. 

Scott locked his gates and loosed his 
dogs, conducting all business by telephone. 

The only persons admitted to the Birch- 
wood grounds were detectives summoned 


| from New York, all of whom, to their 


intense disgust, were forbidden to disclose 


to newspaper men any knowledge they 
might have of the case, on pain of instant 
annihilation. In vain they argued that 
publicity might lead to important infor- 
mation. Scott was obdurate. He had no 
stomach for public announcement of pre- 
vious trouble with his family and his 
elder daughter's probable part in this 
affair. Nixon, besieged at the Jaffrey Inn, 
refused to be interviewed. 

Therefore the reporters gleaned what 
and when and where they could, and the 
next day, conservative papers in both 
cities discreetly hinted at a breach in 
Scott's family relations, alleged details of 
which were spread in headlines over the 
first pages of sensational sheets. But no 
intimation of the exile's presence in her 
own country leaked out. She was sup- 
posed to be in Paris. 

The sheriff at Fitzwilliam, bound by no 
oath of secrecy, confided to his fellow 
villagers that it was a darn shame for 
Scott to suspect that poor, forlorn little 
widow, just because she happened to be a 
stranger. Fitzwilliam, agreeing with him, 
naturally talked. As a result, reporters in 
cars from the local garages sped through 
the woods, to swarm at Fitzwilliam seek- 
ing interviews, and it devolved upon Janet 
and Piggy to hold them at bay. Mrs. 
Smith, prostrated by this distressing pub- 
licity, was said to be confined to her 


bed. 


AS FAR as possible, Peter Brown also 
kept in the background, fearing that 
some of theselynx-eyed, crafty newshounds 
might have known him by sight during a 
former somewhat spectacular incarnation, 
and be keen enough to recognize him. 
One of the New York men, however, 
succeeded in cornering him in the barn. 

“Say, look here, bo," said Piggy con- 
fidentially, “call it off, will you? Poor 
Mrs. Smith’s been all in, ever since he 
died, an’ this thing’s made her sicker. 
What’s the use o’ draggin’ her into it?” 

"Why did Scott have her house searched, 
then?” 

"Search me! Because she’s the only 
stranger around here, I guess. Or else the 
old goat’s batty. He could buy an’ sell 
her three times over, an’ maybe he thinks 
his money gives him a right to walk on her 
—or maybe he thinks a woman can’t do 
nothin’ to get back at him. But you take 
it from me, if Horatio Smith was alive—” 

“Horatio Smith, eh? Came from 
Seattle, didn’t you? Was he well known 
out there?" 

"Not so very. Had his friends, o’ 
course, but he was a quiet sort o' guy. 
Used to read a Besan he was awful fond 
o' her." 

“Who were his friends there?” 

“Aw, come off! What you guys got 
against her, anyhow? Can't you fet the 
poor thing have a little peace? She's got 
trouble enough now, without all this.” 

“H’m, I see,” said the reporter. Fixing 
Piggy with a penetrating stare, he inquired 
suddenly: 

“What does a young fellow like you dye 
his hair for?" 

The heart of Percival Galahad Brazenose 
turned three complete somersaults before 
settling down to a rate approaching two 
hundred a minute, but his steady gray 
eyes never wavered and his grin looked 
humorous. 
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* Because it's red as fire," he returned 
libly, *an' Mrs. Smith wouldn't stand 
fo or it. She said I could have the job, only 
for my hair. Jt didn't go with the car we 
had then, an' she hates red hair anyhow. 
So I said if that was all was the matter, 
I'd ayè it black. You have to do things 


like that sometimes with women. It beats 


^ 


` don’t you print i that! Mrs. Smith wouldn't 
like it, an she's all right. She's a good 
boss an' I don't want to lose my job. You 
won't print it, will you?’ 

The reporter promised, laughing, and 
Pigg went on: 

coe can’t you call off them other 
guys? Honest, we can’t tell you a thing 
about this girl that’s run away or been 
stole or something. She ain’t nothin’ to 
us, an’ we ain’t got nothin’ to hide. But 
it’s just about killed her to be dragged 
into it this way. I'm worried about her— 
honest, I am. 

The reporter, who was attached to one 
of the more dignified metropolitan dailies, 
conceded that it was unjust to subject a 
lady to publicity in any affair with which 
she had had no actual connection. He 
promised to deal gently with her himself— 
pending possible later developments—and 
to exhort his confréres to do likewise. 


pisccy was still mopping cold perspira- 
tion from his brow when he related his 
experience to Roberta and Celia. 

“Golly, that was a narrow squeak!” he 
concluded. “I thought he had me, for a 
minute." 

“ Not you, Peter," Roberta said, laugh- 
ing. "I'd have collapsed on the spot and 
confessed all. How on earth do you think 
so fast?" 

“Natural-born liar, I guess" He 
grinned at her over his shoulder as he 
went to his room. 

“Hes a natural-born paladin!” Celia 
exclaimed, frankly and enthusiastically 
sentimental. “ Roberta, doesn’t he make 
you think of a knight of old? You know— 
riding -around the country championing 
imprisoned. princesses and breaking spells 
and | slaying dragons—all that sort of 
thing i? 

’m—well—I hadn't thought of it,” 
was the mendacious reply. But she had 
thought of. it; for. during long hours of 
comradely discourse, Piggy“ unwittingly 
pee made his underlying ideals clear to 

er 

Afterward, retailing his latest adven- 
ture to Janet i in the kitchen; Roberta said, 
* Celia thinks he’s like a knight in the 
days of chivalry,’ Weise the oppressed. 
And he is, rather." 

* Ou, aye, he's no sic a bad lad," Janet 
vouchsafed, her strong dialect, sure indi- 
cation of stirred emotions, belying the 
severity of her tone. 

"He doesn't know it—he's not self- 
conscious—but he ;. is rather like Galahad, 
a modern Galahad,” Roberta continued 
dreamily, her thoughts dwelling on a 
moment of which Janet could not know. 
But the elder women shot a surprised 
glance at her. 

“So he telt ye that? I wouldna hae 
thocht it. He's aye been ashamed o' his 
name.’ 

Roberta came out of her reverie with a 
snap, a gleam in her eyes that would have 
warned Janet had not that astute and 
loyal soul beer looking down at a pan in- 
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her hands through a mist that she was 
loath to have another perceive. 

“Its nothing to be ashamed of," the 
girl managed to articulate. Her lips were 
twitching. 

“So I say. Paircival Galahad Brazenose 
is naught tae bring shame tae ony lad. 
His mither chose the name when xA lay 
dyin', i' the hope that he'd live up to't. 
‘I'll no be here tae teach him, Janet,’ she 
said, ‘but my laddie maun be brave an’ 
strong an’ pure 1’ heart.” 

“Well—he is,” Roberta murmured chok- 
ingly and made her escape, laughter on 
her lips and tears in her eyes. 

Percival Galahad Brazenose! Oh, /a, la! 

It chanced that Roberta did not see 
Piggy alone again that day, and for some 
time after she went to bed she lay awake, 
wickedly dimpling and whispering through 
the walls to Celia's unsuspecting paladin, 
“You would kiss me, would you? And 


then do it again—wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower that you are! Galahad! 
Percival Galahad! Oh, /a, la! " 


NIXON, also, was wakeful. This how- 
ever, was now no novelty to him. Over 
and over, as he tossed to and fro, his 
mind retraced in weary circles the inci- 
dents leading to his present predicament. 
Who was the person whom he had sent to 
meet Roberta? A carefully worded ad- 
vertisement in New York papers, asking 
the young man who had kindly met a 
stranger at that train to communicate with 
C. B. N., Jaffrey, New Hampshire, had 
brought no reply. 

Sure that it was Roberta who had ab- 
ducted Celia, he doubted that they were 
still in the vicinity of Birchwood—and 
yet no trace of them had been discovered 
elsewhere. Mrs. Smith's resemblance to 
Roberta was evidently pure coincidence. 
The search of her house—he turned hot 
all over, ashamed of his part in that 
episode—had yielded nothing, and her 
servants had shown neither indication of 
guilt nor the slightest tendency toward 
concealment. That old Scottish house- 
keeper was: proof, in herself, of inculpa- 
bility. And the chauffeur—who was it 
the fellow made him think of? There was 
something about his figure . . . the set of 
his shoulders and poise of head. . . . Oh, 
well! 

If the man who had met Roberta saw 
thatadvertisement, perhaps— Jove! Nixon 
sat up in bed, staring into the darkness. 
That was it! The chauffeur looked like the 
man who had met Roberta! Exactly like 
him, except that hair and eyebrows were 
black. And Mrs. Smith, aside from her 
face, which apparently she kept always 
heavily walled, looked and moved like 
Roberta. Coincidence? 

Assuring himself that two striking re- 
semblances in one household spread co- 
incidence rather thick, he lay down again. 
But he tossed no more. He was thinking 
too intently. 

Early the next morning he sought out 
one of Scott’s detectives, whom he took 
into his confidence, warning him not to 
let his principal know what was afoot. 
Scott’s temper was becoming more venge- 
ful hour by hour, and his savage gibes at 
Nixon’s inability to apprehend the fugi- 
tives made it seem the part of wisdom to 
offer him certainties in future, rather than 
For the sword over the 
| unfortunate young man’s head hung by a 


slender and constantly attenuating hair. 

Agreeing that the double resemblance 
was suspicious, the detective suggested 
sense pS the premises again; but Nixon 
assured him that these had been very 
thoroughly investigated, and that, wher- 
ever Celia was hidden, it was not about 
that property. He thought, however, that 
she might be secreted in the vicinity; 
possibly—with a sudden memory of that 
alleged call at a dressmaker’s—in Keene, 
where the mysterious Mrs. Smith fre- 

uently went. The lady was said to be 
ill now, and they could not well insist 
upon seeing her, especially in view of the 
fact that they wished to avoid publicity; 
but probans the chauffeur might be 
forced to confess. 


N PURSUANCE of this theory the two 

proceeded together to Fitzwilliam, en- 
countering their man in the village. 
Nixon accosted him abruptly, while the 
eagle-eyed detective watched for' a sign. 

“I know you now. You're the man I 
sent to meet a lady at a train." 

“Wha-at?” said Peter Brown, who, 
marking their approach from the corner 
of his eye, had girded up his mind. “Say, 
what's the matter with you guys? Are you 
all crazy?” 

The detective took a shot. “Your hair's 
dyed." 

"Sure it is, but what's that to you? 
It's my hair, ain't it? Who are you, 
anyhow?" 

“Tm a detective. And we're onto you, 
so you'd better come across. You tried to 
disguise yourself by dyeing your hair, but 
it's no go. We've got you.’ 

“Disguise nothin’! I never said it 
wasn't dyed, did I? I told one o' them 
newspaper boys all about it yesterday, but 
he promised not to tell, 'cause it might 
lose me my job. You guys don't leave a 
guy no privacy a-tall. Don't you want to 
see my teeth and what color my under- 
shirt is?" Which was reckless, inasmuch 
as his silken undergarments were of a 
quality not usually affected by wage- 
earners. 

“Come, come, don’t be flippant,” said 
Nixon. “This is a serious matter." 

“Well, I didn't begin it, did I? Still, 
since you're so awful polite yourselves, I 
don't mind tellin’ you.” 

Then he repeated the story of Mrs. 
Smith's immutable aversion to red hair, 
with a wealth of circumstantial detail 
regarding feminine foibles he had known 
during his varied career as a chauffeur 
that all but convinced the cynical de- 
tective of his sincerity. Nixon, however, 
was unmoved. 

“That’s ingenious; but you're the man 
I saw at the ferry—and Mrs. Smith is the 
lady.” 

* Aw, go chase yourself into an asylum! 
That's where you belong. You're bug- 
house.” - With that Peter Brown turned 
his back upon them and sauntered away. 

Following a brief consultation, Nixon 
went back to Jaffrey alone, to send rein- 
forcements; and from that time the Smith 
house was watched day and night by two 
men, one of whom had a motor-cycle. 
Neither Janet nor Piggy was permitted, 
when abroad, to get out of sight of one or 
the other of them. Mrs. Smith, behind 
drawn shades, presumably kept to her bed. 

While all this was going on in New 
Hampshire, Grover Brazenose, in New 
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NOTE- Construction work started last Fall on the 

above plan for converting Lake Mabel into Holly- 

wood Harbor. lt is a gigantic task, requiring many 

more months of labor before the activity shown 
in the large picture is realized. 


Fone has long needed more fine deep-water 
harbors for the industrial development of her tre- 
mendous and varied resources. Hollywood By-the-Sea, 
situated about twenty miles north of Miami, is now 
constructing such a harbor. 


Through this great new port, when completed, may flow the 
freight and passenger traffic of the seas, giving to industry and 
commerce afar wider opportunity in Florida. In addition there 
are other important improvements in transportation — thc 
further development of Miami's harbor and the extension and 
double-tracking of railroads. To a land of perpetual summer, 
unsurpassed as a place to /ive, are now being added the bal- 
ancing factors of enterprise and achievement. 


Hollywood harbor is being built at Lake Mabel, near Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea. When completed Hollywood Harbor will 


have a full 25-foot depth of water in channel, in turning basin, 

» PA and at the docks. And,as work on Hollywood Harbor goes 

New $3,000,000 Hollywood forward, Hollywood is occupied with the other affairs of a 

Hotel on the ‘Beach thriving, year-’round city. Homes, shops, business buildings 
NA are constantly being added. 


Month after month — the year 'round — Hollywood is busy 
with its work—and its play. The ocean beach, bathing casino, 
the lakes, five hotels, clubs, golf course, and paved roads open 
the way to every form of pleasure and recreation. Visit Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea, when you are in Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Youwc, ‘President, Hollywood in Florida 
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|New Way to 
Make Money 
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Would you like to 
make money at 
home—and have 
fun doing it? 
Would you like to 
be paid for a de- 
lightful adventure 
into art; finan- 
cially rewarded 
while enjoying a 
beautiful cultural 
experience? Then 
read, below, the 
offer of Mr. Petit. 


ERE is a simple and most fas- 

cinating way to earn money, in 
your spare time, and rigbt at 
home. It is so wonderful that mem- 
bers say it seems too good to be 
true. But hundreds already know 
it is true, and moie are joining 
every day. Just think of being 
in business for yourself, using 
justa corner of one room, opening 
a tiny little shop of your own! 
What great fun! And bow rich 
are the rewards. 


Gabriel Andre Petit 
rt Director 


I Will Show You How 

Let me tell you why the plan of the Fire- 
side Industries is so easy and so profitable 
to you. Wherever you go, people are im- 
modiately taken with the charm of hand- 
decorated candlesticks, gate-leg tables, 
brackets, toys, okracks, hand-col- 
ored greeting cards, etched copper lamp 
shades, batik and other beautiful art 
objects and gift wares. Fireside Indus- 

tries teaches you exactly how to DO this lovely art 
work and how to SELL your products. You can spend 
an hour aday or eight hours aday. The profits are hand- 
some indecd. A pair of candlesticks can be painted in 
an hour and should make a profit of $2 for you. Think 
of it! No previous experience whatever is necessary. 
The work is made so clear that anyone can follow the 
simple instructions. A complete outfit of materials 
is furnished to every member. 


Success Assured 
Whether you wish mercly to 
give expression to your artistic in- 
stinct, or wish to turn afascinat- 
ing pastime into cash profits— 
or both—your success is ns- 
sured. Every day letters like 
these come from women who find 
joy and profit in this charming avocation. ''Made 
$210," writes one. "Earned $60 in one month," 
writes another. “Have all the orders I can fill," says 
still another. One woman writes, "Was swamped with 
orders." Another says, "Could have sold 5 times what 
I had." Many say “Like a beautiful dream come true." 
Do you wonder th.t members of Fireside Industries 
are so enthusiastic about the work? 


FRE | Beautiful New Book 


* on Decorative Arts 


Write letter or mail coupon for the new Fireside Indus- 
trjes book which tells the inspiring story of this grent 
national organization of home money-makers, what 
the work is, how it is successfully taught by mail, its 
brosxdening eultural effect and the unusual profits to 
bs made. New members will be accepted at this time. 
Write today andenclose a 2c stamp to pay 
part. of the postage. Write NOW. This 
is truly a golden opportunity. 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 60-B 

Adrian, Michigan 

f Fireside Industries 


Department 60-B 
Adrian, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me, 
FREE, the story of the fascinating work of Fireside Industries 
members; also particulars of membership and the special 
co-operative privileges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 


Name... s 


Addréss. — — ean Rte iie a ie 


City... oc Sal Beng Eee 


York, was lying awake nights trying to 
evolve some plan that might conciliate 
Scott and induce him to continue their 
present business arrangement. For with- 
out the automatic threading device, much 
of the time-saving element in his new 
machine would be eliminated; and if 
another thoroughly-equipped loom came 
into the market, sales of the Brazenose 
product might sink to a minimum, and the 
light in his temple grow dim. 

There was still a remote possibility, in 
view of the cost of the venture, that 
Scott’s threat to manufacture a new loom 
had been a bluff, and his notice of can- 
cellation of contract with the Brazenose 
Company a part of it; but knowing the 
man, Brazenose knew, too, that he would 
risk bankruptcy rather than withdraw 
from a position once taken, though no 
such disaster impended in this affair. The 
one other possibility, equally remote, was 
that he himself might find another auto- 
matic threader suited to his needs. There- 
fore he took immediate steps to stimulate 
invention, and resolved to make one more 
desperate effort to induce the erratic and 
improvident Killigrew to part with his 
patents. 

His irritation was increased by his son’s 
prolonged absence. Not that P. G. as yet 
occupied an important position in the 
office, but it annoyed his father that he 
should be so little ambitious to advance 
himself in knowledge and authority. 


AS DAY after day passed without word 
from the prodigal, Brazenose’s impa- 
tience grew. Something over a week after 
the young man's disappearance, it occurred 
to him that Brainerd Melvin, whom he 
knew slightly and sometimes met at the 
club, had mentioned seeing Piggy some- 
where and might know of his plans. 

Therefore he made occasion to see 
Melvin, who reported that he had run 
across Piggy Monday night in the station 
at Hartford, where he had been sending a 
telegram. 

“There was a car like his outside, with 
a woman in it—a widow, in deep mourn- 
ing—and I accused him of iniquity," he 
said, laughing. Brazenose smiled, too. 
Women did not figure in his anxieties for 
Son. “But he said he was off on a hunting 
trip with another man.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it. I didn’t see 
him before he left. He went unexpectedly 
—so I didn’t know. I thought he went 
alone. Did he say who was with him? Or 
how long they’d be gone?” 

“He said ıt was some important cus- 
tomer of yours from the West, and he said 
they might end up in Canada." 

“I see." Brazenose grew thoughtful. 
He knew of no customer, important or 
otherwise, whom Piggy could have taken 
hunting. 

"Speaking of Canada," Melvin went on, 
"have you seen the newspaper reports 
about R. K. Scott's daughter? You do 
some business with him, don't you?" 

“A good deal." 

“It’s a queer affair. Do you think that 
man Nixon was mixed up in it?" 

"Impossible! He wanted to marry 
Scott's other daughter." 

“The one that's in Paris? Well, I'd 
hate to be in his boots now, if Scott's got 
any grip on him. They say he's an ugly 
brute when he's mad. But whoever took 
the eir! made a good job of it. There don't 


seem to be any clues at all. That Mrs. 
Smith, at Fitz-what's-its-name, is pretty 
well cleared now. They searched her 
house, you know. Oh, I say!" Melvin, 
who knew his old classmate's proclivities 
passing well, broke into sudden laughter. 
M Maybe she's the widow I saw at Hart- 
ford! It would be a joke if Piggy was at 
the bottom of this. He could do it!" 

Brazenose exploded. “Good lord! Don't 
be a fool, Melvin! And for heaven's sake 
don't start a story like that! The news- 
papers would grab at it, and they've done 
enough to P. G. already. You know he 
never looks at a woman. If he did go in 
for that sort of monkey-shine, it wouldn't 
be with R. K. Scott's daughter. Our re- 
lations with him are too close." 

Melvin explained that he had been 
joking, and that nobody knew better than 
ke the abhorrence in which Piggy held all 
girls. That was what made the idea so 
funny. With his promise not to allow his 
facetious propensities to overcome his 
discretion, they parted; but the pebble 
had been cast into Brazenose’s mind, and 
the ripple, destined to swell into a tidal 
wave, had begun to spread. 


[NOUIRY at the plant deepened his con- 
viction that no visiting customer could 
be with his son, and he wondered what 
deviltry the Boy was up to now. The 
more he thought, the more his wonder 
grew, until Melvin's jesting suggestion 
merged with his anxieties about his own 
relations with Scott, assuming what, he 
assured himself, were absurdly exaggerated 
proportions. However rash Son might be 
in his devotion to what he called sport, he 
was no fool, and he knew too much about 
Robert Scott's disposition to trifle with 
that particular buzz-saw. And yet—when 
his sympathies were aroused he stopped 
at nothing. He was impulsive, and 
impulse— Oh, pshaw! It was silly to stew 
like an old woman! The Boy was loyal, 
even if his love of adventure did some- 
times carry him to extremes. 

Brazenose settled down to work; but all 
the afternoon, intermittently, his mind 
was fretted by that ripple of misgiving. 
On the way home, merely to quiet his 
nerves and dispel a lurking and groundless 
suspicion, he stopped at the club to look 
over the newspaper files for two or three 
days back. Studying the reports of the 
Scott episode, he found little easement in 
the fact that Celia had vanished durin 
the confusion caused by a bonfire ieaie 
behind the barn—a device that might 
easily have originated in the prolific mind 
of his heir. 

Scott, for reasons unknown, had sus- 
pected Mrs. Horatio Smith, a widow 
residing in the vicinity, of complicity in 
his daughter’s abduction. Mrs. Smith, 
who claimed to have come recently from 
Seattle, had arrived in Fitzwilliam Tues- 
day morning of the preceding week [Tues- 
day .. . hèm . . . the Boy had left New 
York Monday]. She had traveled from 
New York in her own car, a five-passenger 
touring model of such-and-such make 
[like the Boy’s car], with a chauffeur who 
gave his name as Peter Brown [P. B. . . . 
h’mph ... curious coincidence], a tall 

oung man of about twenty-five, with 
lack hair [black hair? Oh, well!] and gray 
eyes. Later, on the same day, Mrs. 
Smith's housekeeper had arrived, an elderly 
Scotch woman, who said she had worked 
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in Mr. Smith's family for thirty years. An 
old Scotch woman—who had worked for 
the family thirty years! Brazenose did 
some intensive thinking. 

After a hasty dinner he drove to 
Brooklyn, ostensibly to inquire, as he did 
at long intervals, into the welfare of his 
old servant, who was not at home. Her 
sister said that Janet had departed sud- 
denly, with a portmanteau, on Tuesday 
week, in response to a telegram received 
late Monday night. She had refused to 
tell where she was going, or from whom 
the telegram had come, and nothing had 
been heard from her since. 

Melvin had seen the Boy sending a 
telegram from Hartford Monday night— 
with:a widow waiting outside in a fa- 
miliar car. 

Wherefore, while Roberta smiled on her 
pillow, whispering, “Percival Galahad! 
Oh, Za, la!” and Nixon tossed on his, as he 
sought a solution of his many troubles, 
Grover Brazenose, who was a man of 
action, consulted railway schedules. He 
alone of the three, occupying an upper 
berth on the midnight train to Boston, 
did not sleep at all that night. 


AND the next morning was the time 
chosen by Roberta—or, if you like, by 
Fate—for the explosion of her little pri- 
vate bomb. 

Piggy, returning to the house with a 
brow slightly furrowed, found her down- 
stairs and alone, and to her he related his 
conversation with Nixon and the detec- 
tive. She took it smiling, but for the first 
time he showed uneasiness. 

“I don't much like it," he confessed. 
“I thought they'd let us alone now. But 
if that fellow Nixon? 

“I told you Clif was persistent," she 
mentioned, with an impish gleam, when he 
did not finish his sentence. ‘But he’s a 
selfish worldling, seeking his own. He 
hasn't your pure purpose—Galahad!” 
He looked at her, flushing darkly, and she 
added, “Well, Percival Galahad, if you 
prefer it in full." 

Piggy froze into immobility, his erst- 
while volcanic color fading to an icy 
pallor. 

“Who told you that?" he demanded 
thickly. “Was it Janet?” 

His expression boded ill for her inform- 
ant, and Roberta, never suspecting, in 
spite of what Janet had told her, that she 
turned the knife in an old and festering 
wound, conceived this to be a situation 
better carried off with a light hand. 
Therefore she answered, her manner the 
more airy because she was a little fright- 
ened anil tive to hide it: 

“Oh, I’m just intuitive. It’s a feminine 
trait.” 

Then, when Piggy stood motionless, 
staring at her in a still, white rage, she 
rattled on, desperately struggling to brin 
him into key and making the discord 
greater with every syllable. “The name 
suits you, you see. Percival fell once, I 
believe, but Galahad never! He was a 
white knight, sans peur et sans reproche— 
like Bayard.” 

Oh, couldn’t he see how absurd it was? 
Where was his sense of humor? 

Piggy did not find it humorous. All his 
young life he had guarded one bitter 
secret, the bitterer because it was ridicu- 
lous. In all his being there was but one 
morbid spot, feeding and waxing on its 
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ur Copy 


of This Book - FREE 


Remarkable new book on Salesmanship just off the 
press will be mailed to you without cost or obligation 


HE contents of this amazing new book— 
just published by the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association—will prove a revelation 
to every man who is interested in making real 
money—and to those who realize the tremen- 
dous possibilities for high earnings in the selling 
eld. 


Thirty thousand copies of this book will be 
mailed free without cost or obligation to those 
who send for it while the supply lasts. 


FULLY EXPLAINS NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD 


Thousands have wondered why N. S. T. A. 
Members invariably make good, in a big way, 
right from the start, even though they have 
had no former selling experience, or why sales- 
men who have just plodded along 
with indifferent success quickly 
begin to outstrip their brother 
salesmen after becoming mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Among other things, this re- 
markable free book explains just 
why success comes rapidly and 
surely to those who enroll for this 
amazing System of Salesmanship 
Training. 


QUICK SUCCESS 
THROUGH N. S. T. A. 
TRAINING 


Whether you have had selling 
experience or not, it makes no 
difference. The N. S. T. A. Sys- 
tem of Salesmanship Training will enable you 
to become a Master Salesman in an amazingly 
short period of time. It will teach you, in your 
spare time, at home, the fundamental rules and 
principles of selling—how to approach differ- 
ent types of prospects to get their undivided 
attention—certain ways to stimulate keen in- 
terest—ways to overcome objections, batter 
down prejudices, outwit competition, and make 
the prospect act. 


Step by step this Training takes you through 
every phase of Salesmanship. Every under- 
lying principle of the sales strategy is made as 
simple as A B C. Through the National Dem- 
onstration Method, you get actual experience 
on practically every type of sales problem that 
may ever present itself. And through the in- 
struction in Character Analysis, you will become 
an expert in reading character on sight—a 
valuable asset for any salesman. 
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EMPLOYERS 


are fg ed to write 
to e p! ent 
Dept. of the No S. 
No charge for 
this service to you or 
our members. Em- of 


piepers are also cor- 


ly invited to re- 
uest details about 


Group Plan of In- 
struction for entire 
sales forces. op- 
sis and charts sent 
without obligation. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF 
SUCCESS 


When A. H. Ward, Chicago, returned from the war 
he was making $20 a week. He enrolled with the 
N. S. T. A. and last year earned $13,500 and was elect- 
ed an officer of Postl's, Chicago. J. H. Cash, At- 
lanta, Ga., jumped from $25 a week to $500 a month. 
M. V. Stephens, of Albany, Ky., earned $25 a week 
when he enrolled. His last rt showed he was 
earning $125 a week. O. H. Malfroot, Boston, Mass., 
step into a $10,000 position as Sales Manager—so 
thorough is this training. 

You will find hundreds of similar success stories in 
our Literature—successes you can easily duplicate. 


BIG DEMAND FOR TRAINED 
SALESMEN 


City and traveling sales positions are open in eve 
line all over the North American continent. For 
years thousands of leading whole- 
salers, jobbers, and manufacturers 
have called on the Association to sup- 
ply them with salesmen. Employment 
service is free to both employers and 
members, and. thousands have se- 
cured positions through this Service. 
Surely this is a glowing tribute to 
the thoroughness and practicability 
our System of esmanship 
Training and Employment Service. 


JUST MAILTHE COUPON 
THE BOOK IS FREE 

To fill in and mail the coupon 
will not obligate you in any way, 
but it will show you the way to bea 
"star" salesman. It will pay you to 
let us send you this valuable and 
interesting book. 


. Fill in and mail the coupon and get 
it into the mail some time today. 


« T. A. 


Dept. B-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
go — — — a — — — a — — o ee — — a 
| National Salesmen's Training Ass'n. 
Dept. B-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost. bligati 
| tree book. "Modern Salesmanship > and details of & 
l your Systemof Training and Free Employment Service. I 
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HE location of 156 new industries 

in St. Louis in the last five years is 
proof that St. Louis is growing—stead- 
ily, surely and permanently. 


St. Louis has 3,500 industries in 211 
different lines of business. This diver- 
sity of manuíacture has earned for 
St. Louis a wide reputation as the "best 
balanced" large city. 


Industries in St. Louis reach two- 
thirds of the United States with a 
shorter freight haul and at lower cost 
than those of any other great industrial 
community. They Ship From the Cen- 
ter—Not the Rim. 


St. Louis' building activity is keep- 
ing step with its great industrial prog- 
ress. Building permits amounting to 
$47,674,934 issued in the first ten 
months of this year eclipse any previous 
entire year. St. Louis is a good city to 
live in, work in and play in. 
We will gladly send you our book- 


let, The New St. Louis," if you 
will write for it. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


á ST.LOUIS - U.S.A. 2 
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own suppression. And Bob—Bob!—had 
smitten him there. 

“Why, even Celia calls you a paladin!” 
she exclaimed, desperately. 

Then the storm broke. 

“She does, does she?” His voice was 
low, but it would not be described as 
quiet. Roberta received an impression of 
leashed lightning, no less deadly in its 
effect because it was unaccompanied by 
noise. “I suppose you've been talking it 
over and giggling. I thought you were 
different, but you're not. I might have 
known you'd never rest until you'd dug it 
out. Girls have no sense of honor. I never 
had anything to do with one before, and 
when I get out of this mess I never will 
again. I'm through!” b 

“But—Peter!” She moved toward him, 
now as pale as he, with outstretched 
hands, and he stepped back, shaken in the 
grip of his obsession. 

“Don’t Peter me! My name is Percival 
Galahad Brazenose, and you know it. 
Everybody else will know it now.” He 
saw this tragic fact paraded by these two 
girls for the amusement of a derisive 
world. 

“Why, Peter! Peter! We haven’t 
talked ıt over. Celia doesn't know. I 
wouldn't tell her! She caught his sleeve. 


DEEP under his sunny disposition lay 
the Brazenose temper; and when, 
rarely, it rose to the surface, it possessed 
him utterly. This was such an occasion, 
and he jerked the sleeve away. 

“Don’t do that. You've spoiled it all 
now. I thought you were different, 
but—” He choked, but swept on, more 
furious than ever because he could feel 
anything but anger. “That’s all over. I 

romised to get you out of here and I will, 
ut—’ 

“You needn’t!” she interrupted hotly. 
Roberta, too, was young, and the child of 
her father. Also, like Piggy, she had been 
under a long strain. “You needn’t! If 
you feel that way about it, I'll take Celia 
now and go—” 

She hesitated an instant, wondering 
where she could go, and finished triumph- 
antly, “Tl go straight to Jaffrey—and 
Clif!” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” he 
retorted, forgetting that he now expected 
publicity at her hands. “You can go to 
‘Clif? whenever you like, after we once get 
away from here; but I’m not going to have 
my name mixed up in this thing. I’ve got 
a bi at stake—a lot that you don't know 
about." 

“What have you at stake?" 

“You may remember that my father 
and yours do business together. Even if I 
have been a fool, I don't intend to let Dad 
pay for it. Even a girl ought to see 
that!” 

Leaving Roberta breathless, he flung 
out of the house and down the lane toward 
the village, followed by one of the detec- 
tives. Hurt and angry, he strode along 
into the road called by courtesy a street, 
too absorbed in his pain to notice the 
approach of the station cab, or the man 
who sprang from it at sight of him. But 
he was halted by a consciousness of some- 
one directly in his path and looked up— 
into the wrathful face of his father. 

“Well!” said Brazenose, in a curt un- 
dertone. “I thought I'd find you here." 

^ (To.be continued) 
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Wanted 


Your 


Services 


As a Real Estate Specialist 


Make big Money—I made $100,000 in less than 5 years. 
Use my successful system. 
Make money my way. 


I did it. 


time. 


Are you in the same hole I was in? 

Are you stuck in the rut of hard work 
and poor pay? 

Are you dissatisfied with your job, 
your income and your prospects? j 


Are you having a struggle to make both 
ends meet? 

Are you putting up with the crumbs of 
life while others are getting all the cake? 


Then you are the man I want to talk to. 
Listen! 


When I made up my mind to get started 
in the real estate business, in my spare 
time, I was receiving a salary of $100 a 
month. 

I was doing work I was not fitted for 
and which I thoroughly disliked. 

I was living in a gloomy boarding house, 
wearing cheap ok, striving to keep out 
of debt, and getting mighty few oF the 
good things of life. 


In less than two years after I started to 
specialize in real estate, I was making 
nearly one thousand dollars a month. And, 
in less than five years, I cleaned up a net 
profit of over one hundred thousand dollars. 


To get the whole story of my success in 
real estate, and how you, too, can succeed, 
write at once for my free book, “How to 
Become a Real Estate Specialist.” It con- 
tains my history and your opportunity. 


Follow in My Footsteps 


If you want to learn the secret of my 
success—if = want to use my money- 
making methods—if you want to follow in 
my footsteps—this is your chance. And 
now is the time to get started. 


I have studied real estate conditions in 
this country very carefully, and my in- 
vestigations convince me that the next ten 
years are going to be banner years for real 
estate. 


Furthermore, my experience satisfies 
me that there is no better business to get 
into. It is more healthful than most in- 
door jobs—you can start in spare time— 
you can begin with little or no capital—it 
does not require years of study like 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, law, engi- 
neering, electricity, architecture, etc.— 
the beginner is paid the same rate of com- 
mission as old-timers—the business is 
practically unlimited—it is estimated that 
there are thirty million properties in the 
country and that ten million of them are 
always on the market—it is a permanent 
business, not affected by fads or fashions 
— it is constantly growing as population 
increases—it puts you in touch with the 
best pona is a dignified, pleasant and 
worthy occupation with great possibilities 
for big profits. 


Start now. 


If you want to make big money as a 
Real Estate Specialist—if you want to use 
my amazingly efficient system—let me 
hear from you at once. I will send you 
—without cost or obligation—my free book, 
which fully explains how you can get 


Put your name before the world 


started—in your spare time—just as I did 
—in a new kind of real estate business that 
is as far ahead of the old, moss-covered 
methods of the average real estate agent 
as the automobile is ahead of the ox cart 
of our forefathers. 


What Others Are Doing 


As positive proof of the success of my modern 
methods, read the following brief extracts from 
some of the letters that come to me from those 
who are using my scientific system—following 
in my footsteps— making money my way: 

“T made $630 in commissions on the sale of 
real estate before I was half through the study 
of your system.”—D. H. Garrett, Maryland. 
“Your Course fitted me for ffosition as Sales 
Manager of largest contractors and builders 
real estate department in our city."—Henry J. 
Dwillard, Michigan. “ Your system is wonder- 
ful. Without giving up my job as stationary 
engineer I made $900 the first three months in 
my spare time.”—F. E. Stokes, Pennsylvania. 
“ Have been helped a «reat deal by your system. 
I have now a new «a1. two new typewriters, a 
stenographer and a aaudy office and money in 
the bank, all through my own efforts and with- 
out any capital to start with." —Mrs. P. Moore, 
Connecticut. "One lesson has been worth 
$3,500 to me."—C. J. Lewis, Virginia. “I have 
made a little over $1,200 since beginning your 
Course."—S. M. Ford, Florida. “Have sold 
one $5,000 lot and three houses so far."—Mrs. 
B. M. Morehouse, New York. 


There isn't room here for any more such 
letters, but send for my free book, “How to 


Learn how 


Begin at home—in your spare 


Free book tells how. 


Become a Real Estate Specialist." It is filled 
with stories of success. And it makes plain how 
you—too—can use my money-making methods 
to build a profitable, independent business of 
your own—just as others are doing. 


Act Promptly 


Investigate this splendid business oppor- 
tunity at once. Learn how easy it is to follow 
my ‘methods and get big money for your serv- 
ices as a Real Estate Specialist. 


The business needs you. It offers rich re- 
wards for trained men. A recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, says: "Realty needs a 
Moses; it shrieks aloud for a teacher; someone 
to make the masses realize that it has been fol- 
lowing a blind leadership; that the dicta of the 
narrow and the prejudices of the few should no 
longer hold sway. . . . Realty is a compara- 
tively new field of endeavor. . . . Apply the 
same acid test to it you would to any other 
business. Reason out for yourself the whys and 
wherefores and then act. The age of inquisi- 
tional realty criticism is past, the renaissance is 
at hand; great progress, with resultant profit 
for the thinker, is in the making." 


So, mail the coupon now—before you lay this 
magazine aside—and receive, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of my new book, "How to 
Become a Real Estate Specialist." From it 
you will learn how you can use my successful 
system to make money my way—how you can 
get started right at home—in your spare time— 
without capital or experience—and establish 
yourself as a Real Estate Specialist, in a high- 
grade, money-making business of your own. 


Be prompt! Your opportunity is here and 
now. “Wise men act while sluggards sleep." 
Write your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it at once to American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept. 4-B, 18 East 18th St., 
New York. You will then have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have opened the way to a 
profitable business career for yourself as a Real 
Estate Specialist. 


MAIL THIS! 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital $500,000) 
Dept. 4-B, 18 East 18th St., New York City 


Send me—withont cost or obligatior—your free, illustrated 
book, “How to Become a Real Estate Specialist. 
ING Gat cee eee HR PONTE EIU UL ITL LL 
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ne merchant tells another 


and new ideas make 
better business for both 


Send for the free book of hun- 
dreds of retailers! experiences 
in getting more farm trade 


NCE business men jealously kept their 
“trade secrets" to themselves, 


Now they tell each other their experiences. 
And all profit by the interchange of in- 
formation. 


Thus hundreds of merchants have told us 
how they succeeded in winning more farm 
trade from the country surrounding their 
towns. So that you may profit from their 
experiences, we have published this valu- 
able data in a book, “To Help You Get 
More Farm Trade." 


This book is free. It will be sent to you 
upon request. It tells you how other mer- 
chants, many of them in your line, have 
made wonderful business gains with the 
Farm & Fireside plan. 


A plan that ALWAYS works 
'The Farm & Fireside plan always pays 
merchants because it puts to work for them 
one of the most powerful selling forces in 
the country—Farm & Fireside, The Na- 
tional Farm Magazine. 


With a circulation of more than 1,000,000, 
this great magazine reaches out directly to 
the best farm families in every community. 
It is read in almost one out of every six 
farm homes in the United States. 


These Farm & Fireside readers surround- 
ing your town form a great, rich market for 
the goods you sell. You can get more of 
their trade. The Farm & Fireside plan 
gives you a proved way of doing it—of 
building bigger volume and extra profits 
with little effort. 


'The Farm & Fireside plan is simple and 
casy to use. You can employ it with thc 
same success that others have had. Let us 
tell you about these successes of others. 


Send now for the free book which relates 
their experiences. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


Ju o" McNeal’s Department store sold 
$3,/42 worth of goods in one week in a 
town of 245 people; how E. F. Sanguinetti, 
Yuma, Arizona, increased his sales by $8,000 
in one week; how the West Side Drug Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., more than doubled 
its sales—these and many more remarkable 
business experiences are fully described in the 
new 36-page book, “To Help You Get More 
Farm Trade." 
This is a book of facts and figures. You 
will not lay it aside until you have read it 
through. Send the coupon for it now! 


FOR MERCHANTS ONLY 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 2-C 

‘The Crowell Publishing Company 

250 Park Avenue, Ncw York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade,” 
without cost to me. 


Name............ 


Address Lace Rea 


Business 


FARM © FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine -Read in more than 1000000 farm homes 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & F IRESIDE 


Absorbine Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) Fisk Tires D Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled Chevrolet Motor Cars Ford Automobiles and Trucks Kelly-Springfeld Tires 
Windmills) Chilean Nitrate of Soda Fordson Tractors Kow-Kare 

Agricultural Gypsum Clark Grave Vaults Forhan Company (Forhan's For Le Page's Glue 

American Fence Colgate’s Tollet Preparations the Gums) 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. Colts Patent Firearms General Electric Company 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Conn Band Instruments eneral Motors Corporation 

American Telephone& Telegraph Co. Corn Products Refining Co. Glastenbury Underwear 


(Karo) 


American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) 
Crescent 'l'ools 


Anthony Fence 

Appleton Wood Saws 

Atkins Silver Steel Saws 

Atwater Kent Radios 

Bag Balm 

Bassick ''Alemite'" 

Bean Spray Pump & Spraying Delco-Light Pump 
Faupmone 

Blatchford’s Calf Meal 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Boston Garters 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Buick Motor Cars 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

Californians, Inc. 

Caloric Furnaces 

Centaur Tractors 

Certo (Surejell) 


Cuticura Preparations 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Dietz Lanterns 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
Dunlop Tires 
Durant Cars 


eady Flashlights 


eer 


"ada Radios 


Crown Overall Mfg. Co., 
De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 


Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers Henderson Seeds 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-A-ce-a 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 


,veready Radio Batteries 


Glover's Mange Remedies 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) Mar 
Hanes Knitting Co., P. H. 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 


The 


Musterole 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Spr 

H. J. Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) 


Buildings 


Hudson Cars Nujol 
Ingersoll Watches 
Instant Postum 
International Harvester 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 
Jell-O 


Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
VAR NS ATA air 
,uden's Menthol Coug Tops 

l.yon & Healy Musical Instruments Round Oak Stoves and Ranges 

“Lysol” Disinfectant 

Maiy T. Goldman Hair Restorer 

in Firearms 

Mellin's Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Monarch Ranges Trees 


National Fence 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 
Nesco Royal Granite Enamel Ware United States Fence 


Paramount Ranges 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 
Farm Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Perfection Oil Ranges 

Perfection Oil Heaters 

Perfection Oil Water Heaters 

Postum Cereal 

“Prince Albert" Smoking Tobacco 


Radiola 

Red Star Oil Stoves 

Remington Arms Co., Ine (Fire- 
arms, Ammunition and Cutlery) 

Resinol 

Royal Fence 

Round Oak Furnaces 


Russia Cement 

Savage Firearms 
Schwarze Motor Horns 
Si-monds Saws 


Stark Bros. Fruit 
Stevens’ Firearms 


Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm Sun-Maid Raisins 


Sure Hatch Incubators 
Swift Products 
Trimo—The Master Tool 


United States Tires 

U. 8. Hame Company 
Valentine's Valspar 
Valentine's Valspar Enamel 
Valentine's Valspar Stains 
Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machines 
Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
Zonite 


The Most Unusual Friend I Ever Had 


'The Most Unusual 
Friend I Ever Had 


FIRST PRIZE 


Perhaps I Shall Never Know 
The Secret of His Friendship 


ETE worked on my father's farm 

from the time I was three years old 

until I was sixteen. Of his past we 
learned, in time, that he had never saved 
money, that he had traveled extensively, 
and that he had worked at many vo- 
cations. 

Pete was almost sixty years old when 
he told me one day that he was leaving us. 

“I have bought six acres over near the 
river," he said. “I shall make money. It is 
all for your first baby girl, if you will let 
me name her.” 

From that dav, I was never without 
some token of Pete's friendship. These 
gifts were his only extravagance. During 
the first few years they were toys. Later, 
they were always books which, all uncon- 
sciously, told the tragedy of Pete's life. 
They were invariably stories of close 
companionships, of happy families, of 
close friendships— pictures of a life Pete 
had never known. 

When my first baby was born, the 
nurse came into my room and told me 
about a tall man in the hall, who had 
wept when she told him my baby was a 


oy. 

Pas died soon after my boy was born. 
In a strong box in his bank is his will, 
leaving his few thousand dollars, his six 
acres of land, and any income which 
shall be realized from it to my first baby 
girl, should I give her the name which is 
posed in a separate letter in the strong 

OX. 

Several years have passed since Pete's 
death. There are producing oil wells on 
the six-acre tract and Pete's few thousand 
dollars have grown into a fortune. In the 
meantime, the lawyer who drew up the 
will and the men who witnessed it have 
died, so that no one knows the name, 
which, along with the fortune, awaits my 
little girl, should I ever have one. 

T. W. B. 


— 


SECOND PRIZE 


To C.hers He is Only a Fat 
Old Chinaman 


ET me tell you of our last meeting in 
San Francisco's Chinatown. I had 
gone there in search of him. We spied 
each other from opposite ends of the 
block. I ran; he waddled. We met 
breathless, and threw our arms about 
each other. My ears drank in the soft 
bing sone of his welcome while my eyes 
streamed with happy tears. 

Of course the onlookers couldn’t know 
that years ago this old Chinaman 
adopted a poor white family away out at 
the end of Nowhere. Nor could they 
guess that he loved the girl from birth; 
that he fought, day and night, for over 
seven interminable years against the Grim 
Reaper for her life. Least of all could 


WASHINCTON | [I 


Mount Vernon - the 
home of the Father 
of our Country -near 


THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 
FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS |) 


ee 22s od 


WASHINGTON 


The Baltimore & 
Ohio is the only route 
between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly 
through Washington, 
where liberal stop-over 
privilege is accorded. 


BALIIM 
C 


CAPITOL Gimited & NATIONAL Gmitea 


T should be the ambition of every true American 
to visit the home of the Father of his Country. 
Mount Vernon, with its sacred relics of the first 

President, is being carefully preserved for posterity. 
It is a national shrine where you may see the intimate 
possessions that Washington cherished in his daily life 
—articles of furniture, the carriage he rode in, even 
the bed upon which he breathed his last. 


At every hand in Washington, something of unusual 
interest claims your attention. The commanding Capi- 
tol Building; the Library of Congress; the stately White 
House; the Washington Monument; Uncle Sam’s great 
money chest, the Treasury; the wonderful National 
Museum—these are only a few of the sights that greet 
the visitor to Washington. 


You should read the “Book About Washington,” issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It deals with the 
history of the city, illustrates and describes the princi- 
pal points and objects of interest, and will be found 
helpful to the prospective visitor. A copy will be 
mailed free on receipt of coupon below. 


ORE & OHIO 


eLine of the 


W.B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 64-page “Book 
| About Washington" issued by your Company. 
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Any Time 
Is the Right Time 


In Southern California 


Come now, for a week, a month, a year and 
enjoy a glorious Springtime that never ends! 


HE fun, like the foliage, is in "full bloom" 

inSouthern California now—motor trips, 
fiestas, beach parties, golf, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing, campirig, fishing, 
hunting—everything and anything that's 
pure, unadulterated joy! 

Why wait? There's the rest of January 
and all of February, March and April if you 
want to “winter” here—or string it out 
through May, June, and all summer if you 
wish. 

For this is the great plavground that's 
famous for its Year 'Round Springtime— 
genially warm in winter as the gorgeous 
flowers, the sunshine and all these "Spring: 
time-Winter sports" can testify. 
For summer, let the U. S. Weather a 
Bureau speak through their au- : 
thentic records—the average mean 
temperatures for June for forty- 
eight years have registered 66 de- 
grees; 48 Julys, 70; 48 Augusts, 


71; 48 Septembers, 69;—these records (not 
our own, but Uncle Sam's) were taken in Los 
Angeles, the central city of this favored land. 
And even on the warmer days there is no 

“sticky stuffiness"—no high humidity-—no 
discomfort here that you've often felt from 
the damp heat of othef climes. 


So when you're ready, come to Southern 
California and find the finest climate that 
you've ever known. Come and play, or work, 
or rest. Come as a sight-seer, a student, an 
artist, an educator, a sportsman, a scientist, 
or whatever you are, and you'll find the 
things that just exactly suit you. 

Living costs and rates are very reasonable. 

: Come now—or immediately make 
your plans. 


Mail coupon below for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Ask your nearest railroad ticket 
agent to tell you all about it. 


Southern California 


Year 'Round Vacation Land Supreme 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products 
24 


Harbor Imports (1924) .. 
Harbor Exports (1924) .. : 
"Total. cd nere tius . 22,268,421 tons 
Oil Production (1924) ...120,000,000 bbls. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year- round. erops. 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all 
other purposes. 


—————————————————————— 


At-Year CLUB or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Dept. T-2, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Calitornia. 
l am planning to visit Southern California, Please 
send me your free booklet about (] Los Angeles 
Southern California. vacations. [] Orange 
Also booklets, telling especially [3 Riverside 
of the attractions and oppor- [) San Bernardino 
tunities in the counties which [) Santa Barbara 


I have checked. D Ventura 
NAME m — 
I STREE ies Aro a estes cenam tr nA TRIES 
COD ct A STATE DL 25.56 ata 
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they know how he toiled for the whole 
family, with little or no pay, skimping, 
sacrificing, singing at every turn, just to 
be within reach of two tiny, childish 
hands. 

His salary stopped altogether with the 
death of the father of the family; but that 
meant little to Wong. He simply got a 
job as cook in a hotel, installed the 
mother, the girl, and her brother in one 
large, comfortable room, and continued in 
his wonderful care of them all while the 
mother learned to battle the world for a 
living. 

The girl was old Wong’s shadow. He 
taught her to judge men and women by 
the thoughts they think, not by race, 
color, creed, or position. 'He started the 
structure of her life upon a foundation of 
honesty, optimism, and analysis without 
criticism. He showed her the beauty of 
homely things; he initiated her into the 
joy of usefulness. 

Then duty called Wong away. There 
was heartache and a terrible loneliness for 
the girl! Then, years later, that meeting 
in San Francisco. 

Wong! Wong, the Chinaman. A serv- 
ant, fat, old, illiterate, but my most un- 
usual, my dearest friend. 

Why shouldn't I embrace him, shame- 
lessly, in the daylight glare of a busy 
street? L. E. M. 


THIRD PRIZE 


But for Him I Would Have 
Lost Faith in Human 
Nature 


S a rule, young girls do not boast of 

friendships in police court circles, but, 

you see, for seven years I worked as a 
police court stenographer. 

I was just sixteen when I applied for 
the position of temporary assistant to the 
police court clerk in my home town. The 
dingy old building and the very name of 
the place struck terror to my soul. How- 
ever, the first moment I glimpsed the 
clerk, with his twinkly eyes reassuring me 
over his funny spectacles, all my fears 
were stilled. 

Much to the horror of my relatives 
and friends, my temporary position soon 
merged into the permanent one of police 
court stenographer. The courtroom, my 
family argued, was no place for a young 
girl. According to them, my whole out- 
look on life would be spoiled in’such an 
atmosphere. 

But it wasn't! Thanks to that splen- 
did old man, the clerk, I learned to keep 
uppermost in my mind all the good things 
of life, and to ignore all the low and mean 

things. 

I came in contact with the highest and 
lowest types of human nature. My expe- 
riences were many and varied. I paid 
separation allowances to hundreds of 
unhappy wives; I took the dying state- 
ment of a murdered man; I even saw some 
of my own friends stand in the prisoners' 
dock. And still I emerged from it all with 
an unspoiled trust in human nature. 

You see, I never forgot what my friend, 
the clerk, said to me that first day: ‘‘Re- 
member, in this business we have eyes that 
do not see, ears that do not hear, and a 
mouth that does not speak." G. A. L. 
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The Draftsman is the 
invisible Boss of the works 
~and gets paid accordingly! 


HEREVER you see men working, on huge buildings, in 
great factories, out on the railroads, and big public 
works—look sharp and you'll see they're working to a 
PLAN. Everything they do, every move they make, is 
3l controlled by the blue-print. The Draftsman who drew 
those plans is the real boss of the job. Although he sits in his fine, 
light office, perhaps miles away from the work, his authority is 
respected, his decisions accepted, his ideas followed. All the activity 
of this wonderful age, the tremendous 
world of building, manufacturing, in- 
ventions, progress, improve- 
ments, start on the Draftsman's 
table. He is the key-man, 
the main-spring of all mod- 
ern industry. 


Drafting is the most interesting, 
one of the highest paid lines of 
work a man can choose 


New 
Building for 
Northwestern 
University 
Chicago 


At Home 


— the New, 
Simplified Way! 


We have developed a new one-step-at-a-time 
method which makes Drafting principles easy 
to understand. Even men with only common 
schooling make rapid progress with this in- 
struction. Right from the very beginning you do 
actual Draíting room jobs. And by a wonderful 
new system you learn without copying, vou see 
why every step is done so you become a real 
Draftsman, not a tracer. 


will make this Contract with you: 


HEN you enroll for our home-training in 


Drafting, we agree to give you: Professional 
1. Complete Drafting training, by the new Prac- : 
tice-Method. ü OutfitGiven 


2. Professional Drafting Outfit. No extra charge. | Fine, imported in- 
struments help you 
learn Drafting easily 


3.We will help you get a good Drafting posi- 

tion at a substantial increase in pay. and quickly. These 

4. Or we will refund every cent of your money. | standard quality, 

EP full size instruments, 

board, table, trian- 

gles, T-square, ink, 

d protractor,etc.,given 

Free Job Service ! without extra charge 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL now to every student. 

offers its students and gradu- 

ates, without cost, the services 


of an efficient Employment BIG BRANCH S Cou on 
Department which keeps in -PAY E ` p 

touch with the employes o The big money in Drafting goes to men who spe- Brings Great 
1 Draftsmen allover the Unite cialize in Machine Design, or Electrical Drafting, O f 

1 States. We have placed hun- or Architectural Drafting, or Structural, or Auto- ffer! 

| Ded Rodi M Kood E motive. It isn't enough merely to know general Drafting Look into this oppor- 


O. C. MILLER 
Director Extension Work 
American School, Dept. D21 
Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me Free Draft- 
ing Book, Job and Raise offer, 
and complete information 
about preparing for a fine 
Drafting job at home in spare 


practice. You must know how to calculate and design and tunity. Get my Free 
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this training so complete, so plan original work, You need many Engineering subjects Book, Job and Raise time. 

practical, so easy to master, to fill the kind of a Drafting position that pays $60 to offer quick! Let me 

that our students are bound $125 a week, The American School, for 29 years the lead- Show you how to turn Name 

to make good. And, so, be- ing institution teaching Engineering by home-study, now time pia UA 

Cause the demand for real includes this specialized training in the complete Drafting of dollars of in- 

Draftsmen continues to exceed Course. Simplified, so you can master it! creased pay ! Street Ni 3 

the supply and because this 

training actually prepares men Dee a 

for good Drafting positions, O.C. Miller, Director Extension Work C 

we back it with a Free Em- 

ree lender ts iar ° Drexel Av. & 58th St. 

SA Da American cnoo i tat 
Pis a agn d icai al Dept.D21, Chicago , St 1 
—————-L —-————————————. 4t URS ROS en TE ONION Cene 
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Write Now 


for your 


Yellowstone 


Vacation Book 


Learn all you can now about 
Yellowstone Park — the most 
wonderful of all playgrounds. 


That is the best way to appre- 
ciate its wonders and its beauties 
and to get the most out of your 
vacation trip. Nowhere will 
your vacation dollars buy more 
than in Yellowstone Park. 


We'll be glad to send this illus- 
trated story free. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail today. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals" 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
806 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


! MY VACATION TRIP 1 


Books or trips I am interested in (v) 
Yellowstone . . [] 
Pacific Northwest [] 
Rainer Park . O 
Alaska.) 3) uu d] 
Rocky Mountains [ ] 


“Route of the North Coast Limited” 


Sas scr u op m uD up as as us aS me m ms o m a o a o a a a a a 


The Story of Lew Sarett—Tenement Waif, 
Forest Ranger, Poet 


(Continued from page 37) 


dirty, and unsavory foreign quarters. His 
father was a section hand on the railroad 
before Lew was born, later, a laborer, 
never earning much and sometimes out 
of work for considerable periods. Lew 
Sarett remembers little about his earliest 
years in Chicago, for when he was perhaps 
eight or nine years old he was taken away 
from the city for two years, and it was 
then that his life, in a discerning sense, 
began. His father secured a position as a 
sort of foreman over convicts working on 
contract labor in the state prison at 
Marquette, Michigan; and he took his 
family to live in South Marquette, a place 
then of a few hundred people, a part of 
Marquette, and yet separated from the 
main part of town. The woods lay almost 
at their back door. 


"Y TERE I ran wild," Sarett told me. 
“ Birds, beasts, flowers, trees—they 
were all new to me, and like so many dear 
friends now met for the first time. I was a 
good deal of a solitary, a ‘loner,’ from the 
first, and wanted no human companion- 
ship while I was making the accquaint- 
ance of nearly every living thing in the 
forest, and learning the ways of the wild. 
"[t was a passion with me. School? 
Yes, I went to school. But when the first 
snow fell, you would not find me in school. 
Oh, no! I would be out discovering rabbit 
tracks, and seeing where they led. I might 
be away for two or three days, if I had a 
cabin and blankets to sleep out. 

“A good dealof pride and pains went into 
making a little cabin, just big enough for 
one. I chose the site for it on the side of a 
hill, and scooped away the earth for a back 
wall, laying stones for the front wall, 
planting a couple of posts and laying 
poles, over which I piled brush. With a 
fire of birch logs I was snug here for what- 
ever came, and could cook what I wanted 
—in summer, mainly the fish I caught in 
the Chocolay. "Wild blackberries and 
huckleberries were my fruit. 

“These were the adventures I was 
having at the age of ten. What could a 
boy want more? 

“My father, I remember, bought me a 
twenty-two-caliber rifle, and one day a 
curious thing happened, significant, too. 
Highly imaginative, I was afraid of all 
sorts of things, yet hated to be afraid, 
hated cowardice. This day I was walking 
along the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railroad tracks in a lonely spot, 
with trees and brush on both sides of the 
right-of-way, when I saw a black bear 
ahead of me. He was about a hundred 
vards away, evidently headed for a patch 
of berry bushes, and the moment I saw 
him I was terror-stricken. 

“I had never met a bear before, and 
didn’t know whether I could kill him or he 
me, nor what his nature was. I desperately 
wanted to run, but couldn’t quite let my- 
self do that. I felt I must do something 
about that bear, if only because I was 
afraid to do anything. So with my hands 
shaking too much to steady the little rifle, 
I took aim the best I could and fred. 


“Instantly, feeling my obligation to 
honor discharged, I turned and ran in the 
opposite direction as fast as my legs would 
take me, never stopping to see what the 
bear did; I do not know to this day 
whether my small-caliber bullet hit him. 
If it did, which is unlikely, it probably did 
not damage him much. But because I 
waited to fire, instead of running first, I 
felt all right with myself!" 


OLLOWTING these few precious foot- 

loose years in the North Woods, as wild 
at heart himself as the beasts and birds he 
watched and studied, came a bitter and 
yet most important change in Lew Sarett's 
life. He was eleven or perhaps twelve when 
fortune brought it about that Lew's father 
went away from his wife and boy to work 
for a while, and Lew and his mother were 
left alone in Chicago to take care of them- 
selves. Gone the wild life he had learned 
to love! Gone the freedom! 

“We had not a cent, my mother and 
I,” he explained; “no blame to my 
father, either; he just couldn't help mat- 
ters—and we had to fall to at whatever 
we could get to do. We took a couple of 
rooms in the heart of the slums, on Solon 
Place, near Fourteenth Street. There my 
mother tried doing housework and giving 
piano lessons at fifty cents each, and was 
perhaps blessed with not realizing her 
limitations, otherwise the attempt would 
have been too heartbreaking for her. She 
had no qualifications for teaching, as all 
of her pupils quickly discovered. 

“T picked up what odd jobs I could get: 
was a bundle boy in the old Hub, a de- 
partment store, for a while, and peddled 

apers down-town for the ‘Daily News;' 
E remember some cold nights when I slept 
in the alley back of the ‘News’ office, 
beside an iron grating over a basement, 
through which poured foul but warm air 
that kept me reasonably comfortable. On 
winter days, whenever the chill reached 
clear to the marrow of my bones, I could 
go up for a while to a room where the 
ibn en were allowed to loaf while 
waiting for the next edition to come off the 
press. 

"| used to eat often at ‘Pittsburgh 
Joe's,' a hangout for bums on South Clark 
Street, where three cents bought a rare 
meal: one cent for a frankfurter sand- 
wich, one cent for a cup of coffee, and one 
cent for a bowl of bean soup. 

“Soon I got a regular job. Such a job! 
The southeast corner of Madison and 
State streets in those days was occupied 
by Schlesinger and Mayer's store. They 
hired me to clean and take charge of the 
employees’ washroom, located in the 
basement, and paid me two dollars and a 
half a week. That street intersection has 
been called one of the busiest in the world, 
and there was I underneath it, with 
millions of feet pattering all day long over 
my head, caged away from the sun and all 
things good and green that I loved, doing 
unclean, loathsome work. 

“A few birds and beasts," Lew Sarett 
added, “can stand being caged; but only 
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How theLaSalleProblem Method 
Doubles Your Salary 
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No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. 


There is such a plan—it is known as the 
LaSalle Problem Method — and its practical 
value is attested by thousands of men who 
have employed it to plus their native apt- 
itude with systematic training. Read these 
typical experiences: 


Earns Fifty Times Costof Training—''I say it with- 
out boasting, and simply asa statement of fact, that 
I have earned more than fifty times the cost of my 
Lasalletraining,thruspecialaccounting work,since 
taking it up; and in addition my regular income, or 
salary, has increased approximately 125 per cent,so 
that from a financial point of view it would seem to 
be a pretty fair investment." 

E. G. WILHELM, Pennsylvania. 


LaSalle Trained Him — Got Him the Job —''To 
LaSalle goes the credit for training me so that I 
was able to turn a refusal into an acceptance, in 

reference to over one hundred other applicants. 
poles give too much credit to LaSalle and its 
Placement Department for the success of my ap- 
plication for this very fine position.” 
E. W. DeMOTTE, New York, 


Boosts 400 Per Cent—"' From the bench 
tothe position of Superintendent in Charge of Ex- 
port, with an increase of per cent in salary— 
that is what has happened to me within a few short 
years. In all sincerity, I attribute my success in a 
very large measure to your splendid course in Bus- 
iness Management.” C.C. MARTIN, Wisconsin. 


The Start of a Successful Salesman —''I was em- 
ployed by tbe Depot Filling Station, Inc., at $22 per 
week when I enrolled for LaSalle training in Mod- 
ern Salesmanship. I am now working on Text 17. 
I wish to thank you for your personal assistance on 
some of the problems, and especially in obtaining 
for me my present excellent position. In the eight 
working days I have been with this organization, I 
have earned $107.82, which not only places me in 
the 100% Club (by a large margin), but also proves 
cleaily that LaSalle principles are sound.” 

R. J. SHEA, Massachusetts. 


—Why in six months’ 
time alone as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,399,507, an average 
increase per man of 89 
per cent! 
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When thousands and thousands of men 
in the United States and Canada (not to 
mention many hundreds in England, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
speed their progress— when within only six 
months' time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,399,507 — when the average in- 
crease so reported is 89 per cent — surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 
unusually sound way of securing quickl 
the kind of experience that can be cashe 


It does. And here is why: 


You Learn By Doing 
Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to explain to you the principles by which he 


solves them. Suppose that one by one you 
were to work those problems out —returning to 
him every day for counsel and assistance — 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster — by far —than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. You advance by solving problems. 


Only —instead of having at your command 
the counsel of a single individual— your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses in America. 


Thus—instead of fumbling andblundering 
and maybe losing a job nowandthen, youare 
coached in the solving of the very problems 

ou must face in the higher positions. Step 

I step, you work them out foryourself—un- 
til, atthe conclusion of yourtraining ina given 
branch of business, you have at your finger- 
tips the kind of experience that men are 
willing and glad to pay real money for. 


. Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


If you are in earnest when you say that you want 
to get ahead, you will not be content until you put 
this kind of training to the test—exchange it, just 
as thousands have done, for a bigger income. 


The detailsof the LaSalle Problem Method—often 
spoken of as the MM ANE plan—will be sent 
you for the asking. Whether you adopt the plan or 
not, the basic information it will place in your 
hands, without cost, is of very real and definite value. 
And it's FREE. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out the 
coupon against the rewards of a wl career — then 
clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 
Also a copy of "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Bests, Management — Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for position as Rail- 
road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate 


in the business field I have checked below. 


Business M. ement: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions. 


Dept. 233-R 


Industrial Management Efficiency: 
Training for positions in Works 
agement, Production Control, Industrial 


Chicago 


Business Eng- 
lish: Training 
for Business 


Man- 


Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Engineering, etc Correspond- 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- ‘ E > "nd E 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman: ales [Ree Staon Management: Train- Personnel and Employment Manage. as and 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, ing for position of Station Accountant, ment: Training in the position of Per- Wat 
Manofacturer’sAgent, Solicitor, and all posi- Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. sonnel Manager, Industrial Relations rivers: 
tions in retail chetenaie or specialty selling AN Manager, Employment Manager, and Commercial Spanish: Training for 
. , * Banking and Finance: Training for positions relating to Employee Service. position as Foreign Correspondent with 
Higher Acco : Training for posi- executive positions in Banks and Modern Business Correspondence Spanish -speaking countries, 


tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 
Publie Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Name. 


Financial Institutions. 


ModernForemanshipand Production 
Methods: Training for positions in Shop 
Management, such as that of Superin- 
tendent, General Foreman, 
Sub-Foreman, etc. 


ager, Secretary, etc. 


position as Head 


and Practice: Training for position as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Mail Sales Man- 


Foreman, [JEn Bookkeeping: 
ookkeeper. 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 


Training for 
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1600 Schools Z5 P 
Use Gas Panes 
equipped with = 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


toTeach the Art of Cooking 


LSO, thousands of Churches, 
Clubs, Hospitals and Fraternal 
Organizations use Lorain-equipped 
Gas Ranges. Also, hundreds of 
thousands of homes. 


| 


Why? Because Lorain is accurate, 
dependable, durable. Moreover, 
Lorain is the Original Oven Heat 
Regulator, in use for more than 
eleven years. Again, it is the only 
regulator completely made and guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer of the 
stoves into which it is built. 


When you buy a new gas range in- 
sist on a Direct Action, New Pro- 
cess, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Quick 
Meal or Reliable—the six famous 
makes that are equipped with Lorain 
—the Red Wheel Regulator. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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a few. You can cage a wild crow, and he 
seems quite contented to live indefinitely 
behind the bars . . . but not an eagle! 
Nor a moose! No moose, I think, ever 
lived longer than a year in close captivity.” 

So you can see why, with the wild heart 
beating inside of him, the boy at this 
period used to creep down to the lake and 
lie the hot nights out, dreaming of his 
beloved North Woods. 

A change came, slightly for the better. 


“CYNE day," Sarett said, “I took my 

stand at the corner of Madison and 
Wells streets, as you may still see job- 
hunters doing any day of the week, and 
waited for the rush ol sein boys with the 
first papers off the press. I gota copy and 
my eye skimmed the want ads. One 
caught me: A 'strong boy' was wanted 
on West Van Buren Street, near Franklin. 
That was seven or eight blocks away. I 
took to my heels as fast as the day I shot 
at the bear, sure some other boy would be 
ahead of me. Climbing a flight of stairs, 
I burst puffing into the room at the ad- 
dress given, and saw a man who looked 
as if he might be the boss. 

**['m a strong boy! I blurted, breath- 
less. 

“Just that. I was right about others 
wanting the job. Three or four boys 
followed close after me. But I was first, 
and was hired. 

“Tt was a sweatshop, this new place, 
and they made their money by cutting 
corners close on expenses. They paid me 
two dollars and seventy-five cents a week, 
and my work consisted of delivering huge 
bundles of finished garments all over the 
city: such big bundles that some men, I 
believe, would have been bothered to 
carry them; but I managed. 

"My employers were in the habit of 
giving me ten cents for street-car fare on 
each trip, and sometimes, when I was sent 
with a bundle at four o’clock or so, and 
was not expected to report back at the 
shop that evening, I would deliver the 
bundle and then walk home, often several 
miles, for the sake of saving the other 
nickel; we needed money so badly! 

“There were times, sometimes whole 
days, when we had not a cent, for food. 
My recourse then was to visit ‘Hinky 
Dink’ McKenna’s famous old-time saloon 
at the corner of Van Buren and Clark 
streets. A bartender there, Pat Mulcahey, 
would let me help myself to the free lunch 
until I was stuffed, winking at the fact 
that I didn’t buy a drink. The trial in 
this was that most of the free lunch was 
designed to induce a hearty thirst: sar- 
dines, salt crackers, and nippy cheese were 
business-builders for the bar! ` 

“Sundays I had my only real recreation. 
l used to keep fifteen cents out of my 
wages each week—felt I was entitled to 
that much for myself—and as regularly as 
Sunday came I went to the old Hay- 
market Theatre, in Haymarket Square, a 
vaudeville house with both an afternoon 
and an evening performance. A seat in 
the highest gallery cost ten cents. It was 
warm there; at home it wasn’t always 
warm. And from the stage came a vicari- 
ous touch of romance. 

“In those days at that theatre they 
allowed anybody in the upper gallery to 
stay through from one show to the next. 
Invariably I staved—from five o'clock, 
when the afternoon performance ended, 


until eight, when the evening performance 
began—and saw the whole show over 
again. On the way home I used the 
nickel remaining from my fifteen cents 
for a roast pork sandwich, always that! 

LI] 2 = = 

An incident comes back to mé from 
those days. Believe it or not, as you like. 
It sounds like pure melodrama; yet is true. 

“Christmas came. I couldn’t escape 
noticing the holiday atmosphere and the 
happy crowds. Of course I no longer 
believed in Santa Claus; but I believed in 
Christmas, and it seemed to me there 
must be some way for my mother and me 
to share in it. This was topmost in my 
mind when I passed a store where they 
were selling Christmas trees, and I saw a 
branch two or three feet long that had 
been lopped off and discarded. I picked it 
up, to be our Christmas tree. Somewhere 
else, on the way home, I found a little 
piece of tinsel has had been dropped in 
the mud and was sadly dirty, but I 
picked that up too; it was the trimming 
for our Christmas tree. 

“T felt we should have presents too, 
and knew if there were to be any, I must 
provide them for both my mother and 
myself. I have forgotten what I bought 
myself—a mouth-organ, I believe—but I 
remember very well what I bought her. I 
found a store with a lot of old valentines, 
marked down. I picked out a beautiful 
one, all tinsel and lace and gilt, priced a 
quarter, with a sentiment in verse; and 
that was my mother’s gift. We were 5o 

oor and needed every penny badly! . . . 
D aever understood until long afterward 
why, when my mother saw the valentine, 
she burst out crying." 


AFTER an absence of about two years, 
Lew Sarett's father, no richer and no 

oorer than before, came back and found 
Lis family. He had a job, and bundled 
them up immediately and took them to 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

No bird but one that has been caged 
knows how sweet freedom can be! The 
boy was released from bitter bondage, and 
in a sense was born anew. 

“Benton Harbor is in the south of 
Michigan,” Sarett continued, **so I didn't 
get my North Woods back at once. But 
there were trees and green grass, and the 
St. Joe River and sand hills by the lake, 
where I could run footloose again; and 
when I first got there I felt as if I wanted 
to throw my arms around every tree. 
Trees have been as near and dear to me as 
most people. They are people, to me, big 
people; and the flowers are little people; 
each with a spirit and being of its own 
that the understanding heart can learn to 
know." 

Now began a new period, not so difficult 
in one way, for there was always sufficient 
to eat, and enough, though never too 
many, creature comforts; but there were 
other and more cruel trials. Lew Sarett 
was humble, of lowly foreign parentage, 
poor, a solitary; and he knew what it 
meant to be called, with thoughtless con- 
tempt, “wop,” "sheeny," or ''dago;" 
but, worse still, he knew what it meant to 
feel as if he were what they called him. 

If he had but known them for weaklings 
themselves, as many of them were, it 
would have been easier for him to bear 
their slander. But life already had treated 
him so cruelly that, as he grew introspec- 
tive and thought more about himself, he 
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We are style headquarters. From the de- 
signing rooms of New York and Paris 
come the new modes shown in our catalog. 
You pay nothing extra for style—but you 
get $t, and quality besides, when your 
selection is made from the World's Largest 
Store. We guarantee a saving. 


Spring is cleaning time. New rugs; a 
davenport for the living room; a new vac- 
uum cleaner; a bedroom to be kalsomined. 
Everything you need to make your home 
attractive ts priced in the Thrifty Book to 
save you money. And we give Real 
24-Hour Service. 


35.000 Bargains in this 
New S pring Book 


With this new catalog—“The Thrift Book of a Nation"—you have ac- 
cess to 35,000 bargains, the greatest store in the world! 


So complete is this book that practically every need for the family, 
the home, the farm, and the shop can be supplied from its pages—at 
prices that insure big savings. 


Millions buy from the World's Largest Store because they have found 
here the quality they prefer; have learned that 99 out of every 100 
orders are actually shipped within 24 hours after they are received; have 
proven to their own satisfaction that they make real savings. 


Thrift does not imply self denial. It only means buying right because 
if you pay less for the things you need, you can have more of the things 
you want. Our new catalog is ready. Your copy is waiting for you. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Sears. Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Seattle - Dallas 


H Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you E p l 
We give Í SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 80A21 x 


| Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Dallas - Seattle 
real 24 hour 
service 


Men order from the World's Largest Store 
because they find it convenient and eco- 
nomical. Style apparel and sturdy work 
clothing are displayed at attractive prices 
in our new catalog. Nine million families 
buy from the book of 35,000 bargains. 
You should have it, tool 


Farming demands good tools. We have Send me free your big Spring and Summer Catalog. 
them. Most everything used on the farm 

ás quoted in the Thrift Book and at a price 
way below that asked elsewhere. Our line 
of hardware, implements, gas engines, har- 
ness and cream separators is most com- 


plete. Be sure you have our catalog. PONO CEU ei Erie ct TK PU Oh ae 5h a REY rae 
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Following the Radio Bridge Games on a Canadian 
National train speeding across the Dominion. 


Among the experts preparing the Radio Bridge Games 
are Work and Whitehead, New York; Mrs. Florence 
Douglass, Pittsburgh, and H. A. Larick, Atlanta. 


(ven on trans-continental trains, card 
players are listening-in fo every game of 


BRIDGE /; RADIO 


EVER has any radio feature appealed so strongly to the card-playing 

public. Every bridge player you meet is enthusiastic about the rec- 
reation and instruction provided by the broadcast games. Have your 
cards and players ready for the next game as scheduled below. Wherever 
you may be, you need not miss a single one. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WSAI....Cin’ti.........U. S. Playing Card Co. 


Alternate Tuesdays — 

Jan. 5, 19, etc. — 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAF..N. Y... American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WEEI....Boston.... Boston Edison Co. 
WFI..... Phila. Strawbridge & Clothier 
WGR... Buffalo... Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
WW/J......Detroit....... Detroit News 
WOC......Davenport . -Palmer School 
WCCO. .Twin Cities... Washburn-Crosby 


Alternate Thursdays — 
Jan. 14, 28, etc. — 8-8:30 P.M. (C.T.) 


WSOE....Milwaukee..........Wisconsin News 


Alternate Tuesdays — 
Jan. 12, 26, etc. — 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 


WNAC..Boston.................. Shepard Stores 
Every Tuesday, 10-10:30 P.M. (E.T.) 
WEAN..Providence........... Shepard Stores 


Alternate Tuesdays — ; 

Jan. 12, 26, etc. — 9-9:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
Atlanta Journal 
-Post-Dispatch 
News & Journal 
WMC....Memphis........Commercial-Appeal 
WDOD. Chattanooga....Chatta. Radio Co. 


Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P.M. (P.T.) 
KGW....Portland........ Portland Oregonian 


Every Tuesday, 3:30-4 P.M. (P.T.) 
KHJ......Los Angeles......Los Angeles Times 


Every Friday, 8:30-9 P.M. (P.T.) 
KFOA... Seattle.................... Seattle Times 


Every Tuesday, 9:30-10 P.M. (P.T.) 
KGO......Oakland........ General Electric Co. 


Alternate Saturdays — 
Jan. 16, 30, etc. — 7:45-8:15 P.M. (E.T.) 
WGY....Schenectady......General Elec. Co. 


Every Wednesday, 3-3:30 P.M. (C.T.) 
WGN... Chicago.............. Chicago Tribune 


FREE — Advance announcement of hands to be held in 
future games and detailed report of each game as broadcast. 
Play the hands your own way, then tune-in with the experts. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. R-4, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 
or The Auction Bridge Bulletin, Dept. R-4, 30 Ferry St., New York 


PLAYING CARDS 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS 


began to feel that he must actually be 
inferior in some way. Perhaps this ve 
fact saved him from being so in the end, 
for it nerved him to fight against what he 
thought he was, for instance, a craven, a 
coward. He struggled to be true to what 
he thought he would be. That struggle 
built his character as nothing else could. 
“I began to read a boys’ magazine 
somewhere near this time," he told me; 
"and the boys described in the stories 
seemed to do things so bravely, that, com- 
paring myself with them, I felt hopeless 
about facing danger. I was afraid, yet I 
feared fear, thinking it would be discov- 
ered how cowardly I was. So I began 
forcing myself to do many things I prob- 
ably never would have done otherwise; 
and to that was due one of the most 
heartening thoughts that ever entered my 


life. 


xi ONE Sunday I saw a man drowning in 

the swift current in the river near 
town. The bank was lined with tourists 
from Chicago, but none of them jumped 
to the rescue. I was afraid, desperately 
afraid. Then too, I had my good clothes 
on, and hated to spoil them. But I 
jumped in, swam through the rapids, 
grabbed the man, was swept down the 
current, but came up with him safely in 
the pool below the rocks. 

“The people of the town called me a 
hero for that and declared I should have a 
Carnegie medal. They wrote to the 
Carnegie Foundation about it and, months 
later, an investigator came. There was 
little chance for me to get a medal, as it 
turned out, because witnesses were 
required and nobody had thought to take 
names and addresses among the tourists. 
Nevertheless, the investigator made thor- 
ough inquiries, and had me show him 
where and how it happened. Among other 
things, he asked me this question: 

“‘Were you afraid when you jumped 
into the rapids?’ 

“Now, Í was only a boy and wanted 
that medal so badly. I thought a moment, 
knowing very wall’ how frightened I had 
been, but thinking if I acknowledged I 
had been afraid it would be an admission 
of cowardice, and 1 would not get the 
medal. 

*** N-no,' I lied, ‘I wasn’t afraid; I just 
jumped.’ 

“T didn’t want to lie, but the boy’s 
heart in me—I was only a frail human 
boy—longing for the medal, was too much. 
The investigator made no comment at the 
moment. Later, at the station, when he 
was about to step aboard the train, he 
said: 

““My boy, remember this: When a 
man tackles a dangerous job, a thing that 
may hurt him, defeat him, maybe kill 
him; when a man takes a chance like that 
without being afraid, if he ‘just does it’ 
without thinking, that is merely reckless- 
ness, sometimes lack of foresight, lack of 
brains, and sometimes mere bravado. 
But when a man is afraid to tackle a 
dangerous job, but makes himself tackle 
it, that is courage, heroism.’ 

“I never got the medal; but the thought 
that a man may fear and yet not be a 
coward, that he becomes a coward only 
when he yields to fear, has been more 
precious to me than a bushel of medals. 
ie gave me hope that I need not go through 
life a coward.” 
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completing the high-school course when 


he was eighteen. Presently his eyes 
turned toward college. 
“ My father,” he said, “whom I always 
loved and deeply respected, was unedu- 
cated himself, but believed in education, €l j E ; ar ana 
and wanted me to have as much of it as I 


could get. He gave me a small stake when 

I went tO the University of Mighigan, not RE F RI G E RAT O R 
much, but with what I had and earned, it epi: 

saw me through the first year. Like a Clean China Dish" 

“That year was important to me 
because it brought me under John Brumm, 
then instructor in the Department of 
English, now head of the Department of 
Journalism. Each year he singled out 
about twelve students of promise in his 
classes and excused them from routine 
work, allowing them to do creative writing 
on subjects of their own choice. 

“I was an uncouth freshman; at home 
we had virtually no books, so my reading 
was limited, and when I wrote I could 
separate modifiers and split infinitives 
with the worst of them. But Brumm must 
have seen some spark in me, for he made 
me one of the favored twelve. It was my 
first hint and encouragement that I might 
be able to write. 

“The following year I transferred to 
Beloit College, in Widnes because I had 
a better chance there to earn my way. 
They made me assistant physical director, 
and in summers I taught swimming and 
canoeing in camps in Wisconsin, and later 
worked six seasons as a guide in the North 
Woods in northern Minnesota. After the 
first year I paid most of my own expenses." 


JF ROM then till now, Lew Sarett has 
unfailingly spent at least three or four 
months of each year in the woods. For 
several years he has served as a United 
States ranger in the national parks, 
Yellowstone and Glacier, and in the na- 
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School; then, when he was offered an 
instructorship in the Department of 
English, to the law school at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, receiving his law degree in 
1916. He has not practiced, because he 
could not stay cooped up in four walls, but 
needed air and distant horizons, and the 
sky overhead. He turned to teaching, 
which allowed him more of such freedom. 
He was appointed an instructor and, 

later, head of the division of public speak- 
ing at Illinois, and in 1920 was induced to 
go to Northwestern University, where he 
is full professor in the School of Speech. 

When he made the change to Northwest- 
ern, a vivid tribute was paid him as a 
teacher, the first action of its kind in the 
history of the University of Illinois. A 
popular petition was circulated, asking 
him to remain at Illinois, and between 
three and four thousand students signed 
it. But he could not stay, for the new 
position offered a far greater opportunity 
for the leisure he requires for work other 
than teaching. 


OTHING has killed, nor can kill, the 

wild heart in him; and he has ordered 
his life in such a way that he can remain 
true to it. When he knew I was coming to 
see him for the purpose of writing this 
article, he sat down before his typewriter 
and put on paper a few of the things 
nearest to his heart. I want you to read 
what he wrote, just as it casually poured 
out of him, for it gives you Lew Sarett as 
Lew Sarett is: 

“Myself,” he wrote, “I know about 
wild life—bugs and birds and bears, 
Indians, and voyageurs, the frustrate 
frontier types, dereki and social out- 
casts, the heroic figures of pioneer Ameri- 
can life. 

“I love passionately every phase of 
American wild life. Wild animals are just 
as real and beautiful as human beings to 

me—more beautiful; wild flowers are 
people to me, little people, lords and ladies, 
ragamuffins and outcasts, fairies and 
I d O d d B gnomes, dreamers and dancers. I love 

nsi e utsi € an etween them all, the flower people, and I love to 


lose my self i in their world. 
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frustrate outcasts and derelicts of the 
backwoods—there is something in their 
tragic. beauty that takes hold of me, 
primitive in their loves and hates, elemen- 
tal, and tragic sometimes as ants under an 
iron heel. 

“T love them all—the brooding Rocky 
Mountains, the Canadian forests, the 
lonely nights upon the desert, the wild 
hearts that roam the wilderness. I believe 
passionately that the world should know 
more about wild life, that the human race 


A 
is missing something very vital to its 
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to make me, to give me what measure of 
happiness I salvage from each day, to give 
me health and strength and vision, to give 
me the courage and the will to live life by 
the highest lights I can see, to open my 
eves to that most precious thing called 
Beauty. 

Out of the wild earth of America came 
my strong body, my red lungs, and a pair 
of steady eyes that look on life in these 
hectic jazz days steadily—a sound sense 
of values; out of life close to the per- 
manent, true earth came my wild heart, 
buoyancy, the will to fly wild and high 
and true and straight, the will to 
maintain the integrity of my soul, the 
wit not to come in to the decoys of civili- 
zation. 

“More precious to me than any sensa- 
tion of the flesh, than any bag of silver, is 
the delight I find in looking at a redbud 
tree in April, at a school of silver trout 
shimmering in a deep green pool, at the 
lavender mist that walks through the 
mountains at dusk like a wolf on four soft 
feet. The world may think I'm crazy; I 
think the world is missing something very 
beautiful and significant by not giving 
itself, part of the time at least, to the 
wilderness, to nature." 


ND he added, still from a full heart: 

“A man's most precious possession is 
his integrity; the knowledge that he has 
preserved inviolate the soul, the spirit, the 
character that God gave him as peculiarly 
his own: the knowledge that he never 
sold out for thirty pieces of dirty silver; 
that he was steadfast; that he never 
knuckled under to the pressures of con- 
ventional thought (which in the nature of 
the case means the thought of the average 
being, therefore the mediocre), that he 
never broke. before the battering of 
adversity. 

“In this day, when men often sell out 
their visions, their dreams, their con- 
victions, in order to prosper in the eyes of 
their neighbors, in order to glut their 
bellies with meat and gild their homes 
with prosperity; in this day when men 
often kanei under to group thought, to 
social pressures, to what their neighbors 
think; in this day, when men often 
succumb to the prevailing notion that a 
man is a success only if he has acquired the 
badges of material prosperity—auto- 
mobiles, Oriental rugs, fne raiment—and 
like fools invest the only lives they have to 
live on earth in stacking up material 
things; in this day, when it takes vision 
and will and courage to stand against the 
multitude, to follow your own lights, to 
take the ridicule visited upon you; when 
[on are laughed at as a dreamer, a vaga- 


ond, a fool— I say, it is something to | 


know that you never sold out, that you 
remained true to yourself; that you dared 
to follow the gleam; that you never com- 
promised; that you maintained the integ- 
rity of the soul that God gave you for 
your own to hold secure against the 
world. That consciousness, the fire and 
luster it puts into a man's heart, I 
wouldn't swap for the Denver mint." 


"| urs deep conviction Lew Sarett has 
expressed in several of his poems, two of 
which are, I think, among the most beauti- 
ful he has written: one, “Let Me Flower 
as I Will," is the cry of the wild heart to 
come to its own in its own way. A selec- 
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tion from this poem is printed on the 
first page of this article. 

Another in his latest book, ‘Slow 
Smoke,” “To a Wild Goose Over De- 
coys,” with subtle beauty warns against 
yielding in any way to “decoys” that may 
threaten a man’s soul: 


O lonely trumpeter, coasting down the sky, 
Like a winter leaf blown from the bur-oak tree 
By whipping winds, and flapping silverly 
Against the sun—I know your lonely cry. 


I know the worn, wild heart that bends your 
flight, 

And circles vou above this beckoning lake, 

Eager of neck, to find the honking drake 

Who speaks of reedy refuge for the night. 


I know the sudden rapture that vou fling 
In answer to our friendly gander's call— 
Halloo! Beware decovs!—or vou will fall 
With a silver bullet whistling in your wing! 


‘ 
Beat on your wearv flight across the blue! 
Beware, O traveler, of our gabbling geese! 
Beware this weedy counterfeit of peace!— 
Oh, I was once a passing bird like you. 


The poet, too, defies those who would 
mold the world after their own fashion, 
away from nature; as in “Breakers of 
Broncos:” 


As well attempt to rope the bucking stars, 
Or burn vour bars upon the flank of the moon! 
When will you whirl vour lasso at the sun? 


Or bridle it? Or straddle the lightning flash? 


But I have no mind to go much into 
Lew Sarett’s poetry. If you come to know 
it, and if it is in you to love it, you will 
love it. That is all. If you do not respond 
to the beauty of a grove of silver birches, 
of a solitary loon above a lonely lake, of a 
ranger "'loping along on the day's patrol,” 
of a family of motherless little foxes 
“shivering in the rain,” of a “raucous 
purple grackle" swinging insolently on a 
mullein stalk, of a hurt wild deer taking 
refuge among domestic cattle, of the “lone 
long call" of a wolf beneath an Arctic 
moon, of the dances and chants of Indians, 
of the winter moon "slipping through the 
silent timber," of finding God in far, 
lonely places . . . then perhaps the fasci- 
nation of his poems will escape vou. But 
the man himself, the story ob his struggle 
to become what he is, after what he was: 
I doubt if that can escape you. 


HERE is so much I cannot tell. There 

is not the space to describe the time 
when, with no more deadly weapon than a 
ocketknife, he faced a mother silver-tip 
ear with her three cubs an his treeless 
lookout in the Absaroka Range; to tell 
what happened when his horse missed its 
footing on a slipperv trail, and they 
tumbled together down a near sheer cliff; 
to explain how the Chippewas of the 
Canadian border adopted him, and why 
they christened him Pay-shig-ah-Déek, 
the Lone Caribou; or, most amazing of all, 
to depict the body’s adventure and the 
soul's struggle when, in the Belly River 


country, alone, far above timber line, and 
unarmed, he dared a dangerous grizzly in 
a narrow coulée. 

I wish there were space, too, to touch 
another side and tell about some of the 
university students whose lives have been 
influenced, and even made over, by his 
teaching. But all that I must leave until 
next month, when the greatest of these 
adventures, and many others, will be 
revealed by Lew Sarett; and close with 
only oné more story of this boy and man 
who knew fear—knows it still, whenever 
he risks bodily hurt, defeat, the possible 
insult of displeased people—but who, be- 
ing true to himself, conquers, and is no 
coward, 


p THE fall of 1924, the University of 
Illinois dedicated its great stadium, 
erected as a memorial to students who 
died in the great war. Lew Sarett was 
asked to write and deliver a commemor- 
ation ode. 

The exercises took place in the new 
stadium in the open air, with a vast 
audience, thousands upon thousands, 
many of whom were young. Because of 
counter-attractions, including airplanes 
buzzing overhead and a steam shovel at 
work near by, the audience was poorly 
attentive, restless, and in some quarters 
derisive, where there were college buffoons 
to try their wit, and Lew Sarett sat 
amazed while the crowd visibly displayed 
indifference, and sometimes irreverence, 
during the opening remarks and through- 
out much of the program. 

Could they, he asked himself, actually 
refuse just one hour of quiet respect and 
attention to their heroic dead? Were "med 


' too far gone in preoccupations and selfis 


interests for that? He thought of his own 
ode, written to take twenty or twenty-five 
minutes to read. How could he hold them, 
he, a poet, a kind of being whom they 
probably thought of with contempt as an 
emasculated, long-haired dreamer? His 
old fears assailed him. But their place 
soon was taken by a stronger emotion— 
anger; anger at their thoughtless disre- 
spect. 

“To hell with "em!" he told himself; 
"Tm uttering the last words for two 
hundred men who laid down their lives 
for a dream; PI do my job!" 

He rose. Something of his anger and 
exaltation was in his manner. That vast 
audience suddenly stilled; stilled, and 
remained still, with the quiet of deep 
attention. No sound of disrespect was 
heard, from the opening to the last proud 
words: 


Well done! Well done! 
Yours is the will to win. 


s | Well done, my 
prairie son: 


The audience, without realizing quite 
what, knew that some strange thing had 
happened. Perhaps the phenomenon 
dehes explanation—except by saying that 
the man was Lew Sarett. The world pavs 
homage to any man who dares to do his job! 
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dence against the wolf, the coyote, 
rat, and other predatory creatures. 


the mountain lion, the bobcat, the 
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are doomed to extinction because they have been found harmful to 


man's interest. 


One grand old timber wolf defied the best hunters for 
‘nine years, but finally the sentence passed upon him was executed. 
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“The Big Woods Are 
Friendly if You Know 
'Em Well Enough" 


(Continued from page 55) 


right; but we had to take that chance. By 
and by we struck an old road, and, sure 
enough, it was the one we had turned off 
from an hour or two before. We hunted 
about carefully and in fifteen minutes we 
were standing by our blazed tree! We 
had made a complete circle! 

“But we weren't out yet. The next 
thing to be determined was how to keep 
from making a second circle. That's just 
what would have happened if we hadn't 
taken precautions against it. The plan 
we hit on was this: I was to stand by the 
blazed tree and face in the direction we 
wanted to go. Then Sam was to walk 
ahead as long as I could see and guide 
him. The idea was that I should shout 
out as soon as he began to bear off the 
course, then catch up with him, and 
repeat the performance by lining up our 
back track with his fresh one. 

*"You've seen a pair of surveyors at 
work, one with his tripod and the other 
with a rod? That's how we worked. When 
we got away from the tree I took the end 
of the track and Sam walked on until once 
more I called to him to stop. Then I took 
my rifle barrel and lined up his position 
with the straight track behind. We did 
this over and over until, toward evening, 
we got out." 


*"QUPPOSE you had been alone?" I 
asked. 

“Td have followed my own advice and 
made camp. The worst lost man I ever 
heard of got that way because he thought 
he could find out the road after he was 
already lost. 

“He was a neighbor, a woodsman too, 
and he told me of his experience himself. 
He was hunting in a stretch of woods that 
was flanked on either side by old roads 
which ran almost parallel and not more 
than a mile apart. It was a cloudy 
summer day, so he wasn't able to see the 
sun. But that didn't concern him. A 
half mile on either side of him was a road, 
and it didn't seem possible that any man 
could get lost between them. i 

“About noon he concluded to knock 
off; and he struck out for where he 
thought was one of the roads. He didn’t 
find it after walking more than twice the 
proper distance. He knew then he had 

ot twisted around, but figured he had 
5e walking parallel to the road. So he 
struck off again at a right angle, expecting 
to come into the road any minute. But 
he couldn't find that road! 

“By this time he was a little excited. 
He picked a third direction at random, 
now hoping to hit either road. The woods 
were thick and it was as dark as dusk in 
there—and quiet. No matter what way 
he went he found no road. All that after- 
noon he hunted. Night came on, but he 
was no nearer out than he was at the 
start. The lost fever was on him all right 
by now. He was in such a panic that he 
ran, tearing himself on brush and bump- 
ing into trunks in the darkness. He told 
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me it was the most horrible experience 
he'd ever been through. He could think 
only of one thing—to get out. 

* Next morning about ten o'clock some 
searchers found him. He was still racing 
in circles among the trees, circles not more 
than a few rods in diameter. He was 
exhausted and hardly knew folks. He 
didn't recognize his home when he got 
there. It was a day or two before he got 
over it altogether. 

"[ told this story to a group of old 
woodsmen one evening, and after I had 
finished one of them spoke up. He was a 
French-Canadian from New Brunswick. 

“ * Did he know his zeife?" he asked. 

“*Yes; [don't think he was that bad off," 
I answered, wondering why he had asked. 

“*You may believe me or not, as you 
choose,’ said the Canadian, ‘but I was 
lost once myself. It was three days ’fore 
they found me. Some of my best friends 
were in the searching party. I didn’t 
know them. When I got home, I didn’t 
know my house, and, gentlemen, I didn’t 
know my own wife! It’s the truth.’ 

“That’s a hard statement to believe,” 
added Old Bill, “but I’m just relatin' 
what he said. But from what I've seen 
and heard of the lost fever, I wouldn't 
undertake to say it weren't possible. A 
man is plumb crazy when he's got it." 


FOR a moment the old guide was silent, 
studying the lake. The wild scene 
seemed to fascinate him, as if eighty years 
could not make it lose its charm. 

“I don’t want to give you a wrong 
impression,” he went on abruptly. “From 
what I've been saying folks might be led 
to conclude that the woods are dangerous. 
They're nothing of the kind, if you use 
sense. They're friendly if you know 
them. I've never suffered any real pri- 
vation in them, and I've slept out there 
when the snow was five feet deep and the 
temperature forty below. I've never gone 
more than a day without food. No wild 
animal has ever bothered me, though 
I’ve hunted every kind in this country 
excepting caribou and moose. Folks 
would be better off all around if they 
learned more about the woods. 

* My father wasn’t a woodsman when 
he came in here in 1843. My brother 
David was sixteen, and Sam a year 
younger. They helped Father build a log 
cabin, in which I was born two years later. 
The furthest back I can remember is of 
that little one-room cabin, with old dead 
stumps all about it and potatoes and corn 
growing between 'em. 

“As soon as I was big enough to walk 
I was roaming in the woods. By then 
David and Sam were expert woodsmen. 
The Indians and experience had taught 
them. Winters we hunted and trapped. 
When we caught an animal which was 
strange to us, we'd take it to the Indians, 
and they would tell us their name for it. 
So it was the Indian name I first knew. 

“T owned my own compass before I was 
seven, and about the same time Father 
presented me with my first gun. It was 
an old fowling piece, loaded by the 
muzzle, and so long in the barrel that I 
couldn't aim it unless I first propped it u 
on something. The first wild animal I 
ever shot was a gray squirrel." 

Old Bill chuckled. "I can remember 
that squirrel as well as I remember my 
nore, When I spied it no rest was handy 


for my gun, so Sam got down on all fours 
and told me to point the gun over his 
back. I blazed away and the squirrel 
came down kicking. I was more excited 
than if it were a grizzly and ran up and 
grabbed the squirrel in my hands so it 
wouldn't get away. The next second I 
learned my first lesson of the woods— 
never to pick up a squirrel until it's dead. 
The squirrel sunk its teeth into my thumb 
and held on. Sam had to pry its jaws 
open to get it loose. 


“T DIDN’T get much book learning dur- 
ing the next few years. There wasn’t 
any school to go to until I was fourteen. 
The main book I studied was that of the 
woods. My brothers taught me how to 
tell where the fish were biting, how to 
trap fur bearers, and to chop down a tree. 
I knew the woods for miles around. Then 
new settlers began to come in and, natu- 
rally, they’d come to Father to find out 
about the best land on which to locate. 
Hunters also came, for ours was sort of an 
open house to all strangers. Father would 
send me out with them to act as guide, 
and that was the start of my guiding. 
I’ve been a woods guide, all told, nigh 
onto seventy years. 

* But to get back to the ‘dangers’ of the 
woods. Father used to say, ‘Billy, don’t 
get scared of anything until it hurts you, 
and you won’t get scared very often.’ 
Well, I’ve lived in the woods all of my 
days, and I’ve still to be hurt in them." 

Most of us get into the woods now and 
then and sometimes we do some mighty 
silly things. I asked Old Bill about that. 
In his day he has guided more hunters 
than he has had time to take count of. 

“About the funniest thing I ever saw 
a stranger do,” he said, and his keen old 
blue eyes twinkled, “was to attempt to 
dry his socks over a fire in a way that he 
figured would give quick and satisfactory 
results. At that, it wouldn’t have been 
so funny if he’d had more than one pair of 
socks, which he didn’t. 

*He was one of these brainy fellows 
back home, a lawyer, or something of the 
kind, and though he had never been in the 
woods much he allowed he was something 
of a woodsman. Lots of city folks are 
like that. On the train, coming up into 
the woods country, it’s surprising what a 
woods knowledge some men can build up 
while talking. When they get here, of 
course they daren’t spoil the reputation 
they’ve made on the train by asking too 
many questions of the guides. 

“Snow was on the ground, and when 
we made camp toward sundown this 
man’s feet were pretty wet and cold. He 

ot out his knife, which was one of these 
hg expensive fellows you buy in hunting 
goods stores in the city, and whittled 
himself two light sticks about three feet or 
so in length. Somehow, he had a notion 
that those particular sticks wouldn’t 
burn. Anyway he stuck them into the 
ground in a way that they were right 
handy to the blaze and hung his wet socks 
on the end of them. Then he laid down, 
feet to the fire, for a nap. 

“Well, when he woke up and looked for 
his socks they weren’t there, and the 
sticks weren’t, either. All that was left 
were two little charred stubs in the 
ground. The nearest extra pair of socks 
was a good day’s tramp away, and walk- 
ing in the snow without socks isn’t the 
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pleasantest thing to one who isn't used to 
it. This man wasn't. 

“Tve seen some mighty odd customers 
among those who've come up here to hunt, 
and I've seen them do some mighty odd 
things. It’s strange, too. A man seldom 
travels all the way up into Maine who 
hasn't had a bit of previous experience 
with a gun. So the men who come aren't 
to be classed exactly as greenhorns. But 
the Big Woods seem to get their nerve. 

“One man was very keen about wild 
duck shooting. He had read a lot about it 
and included some pretty good duck 
hunters among his acquaintances. He 
owned a beautiful gun and seemed to 
know how to use it. Ducks were about; 
the season was on, so we took a boat and 
went out. I never saw a man so enthu- 
siastic and eager. Maybe that was his 
trouble. 

* Some little time passed before I was 
able to get him a shot at any ducks. Then 
a string of them passed overhead, so easy 
and nice that you could almost have 
brought 'em down with a pea-shooter. 

** "There they are! Shoot,’ I said. 

* He just gaped at them as if he'd been 
hypnotized. 

*** Shoot! I said. ‘You wouldn't want a 
prettier shot!’ 

“This time he seemed to come to his 
senses. He brought his gun up, but 
instead of aiming at the ducks he aimed 
it square at the boat and blazed away with 
both barrels. He hit what he was aiming 
at, all right; and made a couple of holes 
below the water line. 


“T JOWEVER," added Old Bill, this 
time a trifle grimly, “I think the 
medal for queer actions should go to a man 
I took out in hunt of deer. The snow was 
deep. Both of us wore snowshoes. Ata time 
like that deer hunting is easy, because a 
deer's slender legs sink into the snow and 
prevent him from making very fast time. 
“T stirred up several good shots, but 
each time the man with me missed. He 
was getting pretty mad, for it was cold; 
and he seemed more intent on getting a 
deer to take home than on the sport of 
hunting. Pretty soon a nice deer came 
out to view, not fifty yards off, making a 
shot that I didn't thia it was possible for 
him to miss. 

“*Do you think you can catch it? he 
whispered. ‘You can make better time 
than it on your snowshoes.’ 

“*You mean catch it with my hands, 
alive?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Yes, he said. ‘See if you can.’ 

“I didn't know just what he was driving 
at, but there wasn't time just then to 
argue. I started, and about the same 
time the deer saw me and started too. 
We hadn't gone fifty yards before I saw 
that I was gaining on him. He floundered 
in a drift and in no time I had him by the 
head and downed him, like maybe you've 
seen a cowboy throw a steer. This was a 
buck; but, as you know, bucks lose their 
horns at the start of winter and don't 
grow new ones until spring. 

"My companion came dashing up. 
*Hold him! he ordered, and before I 
knew what was what he had pointed his 
gun and fired. That was how he got his 
deer, though I imagine the boys back 
home heard a different story of it." 

Not many men can run down and 
catch a full-grown buck, even in deep snow 
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The exploit is typical of Bill Sewall. In 
his prime he could lift a twenty-foot steel 
rail. weighing seven hundred pounds, and 
vet not exert his full strength. 

When he was sixty the railroad. was 
being built into Island Falls. The town 
was filled with rough characters and 
"bad men," who turned it upside down. 
Old Bill was asked to become deputy 
sheriff and restore order. He began by 
going after the leader of the disturbing 
element, who had just thrashed six men, 
and whose boast was that no law officer 
lived who could arrest him. 

Bill followed him to the town of Sher- 
man and spied him on the open platform 
of a passenger train that was just pulling 
out boss the station. Bill jumped onto 
the train, grabbed his man from behind 
in a way to pinion his arms, lifted him 
bodily and jumped with him from the 
moving train. While the crowd surged 
about Bill choked his prisoner into sub- 
mission, and then took him home with 
him for trial. He argued that he could 
watch him better in his home than in jail. 

Citizens protested. They insisted such 
a dangerous prisoner should be behind 
bars, and Old Bill was prevailed upon 
to deposit him in jail. The very next 
night the man pried loose his bars and 
escaped, as Old Bill had felt sure he 
wat But he didn’t come back to 
Island Falls. 

Another of the “bad men," known as 
“Fighting Jack," was holding forth in a 
kcal saloon. He had been arrested once 
before—and it had taken five officers to 
do it. Old Bill confronted him single- 
handed. He knew that the man carried 
a gun and that he had threatened to use 
it on him. To make matters worse, 
Fighting Jack had been drinking a fire- 
brand whisky. 

Old Bill weighed only one hundred and 
sixty pounds. His whiskers and hair were 
white, and a natural stoop peculiar to the 
Sewalls made him appear even smaller 
and less formidable. The troublemaker 
thought he had an old man to deal with, 
and he challenged the old guide to try to 
take him. Bill grabbed him by the 
shoulder, and at the feel of that grip the 
man reached like a flash for his gun 

ocket. At the same instant, but quicker, 
bil seized his throat. Down the pair went 
onto the floor, rolling over and over. 
Though a brute in strength himself, 
Fighting Jack couldn't shake Old Bill off 


his throat. In five minutes he was 
powerless. 
NEVER hit a man in my life," said Old 


Bill, “and I never drew a gun on a man, 
excepting once. A man will stand a lot of 
hitting, but he won’t stand a lot of chok- 
ing. Choking doesn’t mess things up like 
a gun does, either. 

“When was it I had to draw my gun? 
Well, that was out in Dakota with Roose- 
velt, in '87. I got acquainted with ‘T. 
R.' when he was eighteen. His cousins 
brought him up here to hunt, and right 
from the start we got along together. I 
believed, and always have, that the game 
should be given a fair chance for its life, 
and that hunting should be sport and not 
slaughter. And Roosevelt had that idea 
too. He was different from the other 


people. For one thing he carried and read 
a Bible, and wasn't ashamed to be seen 
witl l liked him for that. 


could start immediately. 


“Down the lake here about four miles 
is a point in the woods which looks out 
over the Mattawamkeag River. In those 
days it was a beautiful spot—it still is— 
and it appealed especially to Roosevelt. 
He would go there alone and spend hours 
reading from his Bible. It's named 'Bible 
Point’ now, and quite a few folks visit it 
every year. A Bible is kept there and a 
book in which visiting folks can write 
their names. To-morrow I want to take 
you down there. 


“Tr WAS in ’84 that Roosevelt got the 
notion to take up ranching in North 
Dakota. First I knew of it was when I got 
a letter from him in New York, wanting 
to know how soon Will Dow and I could 
pack up and go. He said he hoped we 
I wrote him that 
I wasn’t able to pick up and go so easily 
as all that. There was a mortgage on the 
farm that needed paying, work that had 
to be done, and my wife said that, even 
with all else settled, she couldn’t make 
ready short of ten days. 

“Roosevelt answered by paying off the 
mortgage and outlining an agreement 
which he said we just had to accept; that 
is, if we weren’t afraid of hardships. It 
was a very one-sided agreement. He was 
to buy and stock the ranch, stand all 
losses if it wasn't successful, pay each of 
us a yearly salary, and sharé with us any 
profits. Our job was to run the ranch and 
raise cattle. He felt it would be a big 
opportunity for Dow and me to become 
independent, for he was sure the ranch 
was going to pay. We agreed to go. 

“In ten days we were ready and on our 
way with our families to Medora, North 
Dakota. Elkhorn Ranch was what he 
called the place. It was on the Little 
Missouri River, and we had to haul our 
goods to it on wagons. Our contract 
called for a stay of ten years; but as soon 
as I saw that Bad Lands country I 
doubted if we'd be there that long. It 
wasn't cattle country, to my notion; but 
it took us three years to find that out for 
certain. By then Roosevelt had lost 
probably fifty thousand dollars in the 
ranch, and Dow and I advised him to quit. 
We lost nothing. Roosevelt did gain 
health, which was worth the price he paid 
for it. 

"But I'm 'way off the trail. You 
wanted to know how I came to draw my 
gun on a man. That business got its start 
with the disappearance of our boat on a 
day when Roosevelt especially wanted to 
use it. It happened to be the only boat 
we had. At breakfast, this particular 
morning, Roosevelt told us that he in- 
tended to do some hunting on the other 
side of the riv er. 

“*You won't hunt to-day, Theodore,’ 
I said. 

“Why? he demanded, sharp-like. 

“T told him that during the night the 
rope had been cut and our one boat had 
vanished. 

“He was all put out. But for Dow and 
me he would have started at once on 
horseback after the thieves. We convinced 
him that would never do, for the river was 
high and no horse could swim it. The 
thieves in the boat could sit .on the 
opposite bank and laugh at him. 

"*[ can build a boat in two or three 
days,’ I said, ‘and in the meantime you 
and Dow can get in provisions for the 
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trip, which'll probably take us a week, 
anyway. They won't be in any rush to 
get away, because they know they have 
our only boat.' 

“Well do 
‘Build the boat.’ 

“It was spring. The river was on its 
usual spring rampage, roaring along at a 
great rate and filled with ice cakes, logs, 
uprooted trees and what-not. There 
weren't many men in those parts who'd 
have undertaken to navigate those waters 
then. The folks there knew horses, but 
they didn't know water; whereas Dow 
and I had ridden many a Maine log drive 
on waters just as bad or worse. 

“The way Roosevelt figured was that if 
the thieves had gone down that river we 
could, too. He wasn't the kind to be 
scared by ugly appearances. So we set 
out. I took the bow and Dow the stern. 
Theodore sat in the middle. We had our 
rifles, revolvers, camp equipment, plenty 
of ammunition, and provisions enough for 
six days. 

**On the afternoon of the fourth day as 
we rounded a sharp bend I sighted smoke 
curling up from a clump of cottonwoods 
on the east bank. We drew closer to shore 
so as not to be seen, pretty sure that only 
two outfits were on that river, ours and 
the thieves’. Getting nearer, we saw our 
boat and another hitched to the bank. 
Dow and Roosevelt made ready their 
guns. I took the tiller. As soon as the 
prow touched ground the other two made 
for the cottonwoods and in two seconds 
they had an old German reaching toward 
the sky with his hands. 

“He turned out to be a rather harmless 
old fellow who liked whisky better than 
work but who wasn't naturally bad. 
There were two others, he told us, after 
being properly persuaded to talk, and 
they had left him to tend camp while they 
did some hunting. The leader was a chap 
named Finnegan, who had shot a man 
or two and who had a bad record. His 
traveling partner was a half-breed Sioux 
Indian. They had come down the river, 
plundering ranch-houses as they went, 
and they had a whole boatload of stolen 
goods. 


JA SOUFLE of hours we lay behind a 
bank until Roosevelt began to get 
impatient. He was sure the thieves had 
given us the slip. I was just as sure that 
they'd be along toward sunset, and, being 
the oldest and most experienced of the 
party, my word went. By and by, sure 
enough, we saw a movement in the dead 
grass and in a few minutes two men 
carrying rifles appeared. 

“t Now! I said, when the two thieves 
were close enough, about fifteen feet away. 

**We all three jumped up, rifles pointed. 

** Put up your hands!’ Roosevelt com- 
manded. 

“The halfbreed's hands went up. 
Finnegan hesitated, holding to his rifle. 

“Drop that gun!’ snapped Dow. 

“That time Hanesan gun went down 
and his hands up in a hurry. We marched | 
them down to the fire. 

“There was no taking the thieves up 
the river until the flood went down a bit, 
and we didn't know of any ranches in that 
section. We talked matters over, and 
decided finally to camp a few days to see 
if the water wouldn't fall. The old Ger- 


that,’ Roosevelt said. 


man was ordered to keep the fire going. 
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Finnegan and the halfbreed were placed 
on one side of the fire and we took the 
other. We informed Finnegan that if he 
or his partners crossed the line to our side 
it would mean a bullet. To make sure of 
them I made them give up their shoes. 

“Two, three days passed. Nights we 
took turns standing guard, each of us 
getting a full night's sleep every third 
night. The river stayed as high and ugly 
as ever. The thieves were already out of 
provisions when we captured them. That 
was why the two had been hunting. Our 
provisions were enough to feed three for 
six days. Now six men had to share them, 
and we had been more than a week out. 
The food situation got pretty serious. The 
supply dwindled to a little flour; the onl 
water to be had was from the river, which 
was muddy, and the combination didn’t 
make very good bread. 

“The fourth day in camp we agreed 
that Dow should scout the country on the 
east side of the river and see if he couldn’t 
find a ranch, or at least shoot some game. 
That night he came back, empty-handed, 
to report no ranch within miles. Next 
morning Roosevelt crossed to the west 
side, to make a similar search. Along in 
the afternoon we saw him returning, 
grinning from ear to ear and loaded up 
with provisions. He had not only found 
a ranch but had made arrangements to 
take the prisoners to the ranch and turn 
them over to the authorities. 


OW, by the way, was described by 

Roosevelt as the best rifle shot he had 
ever seen anywhere. He was nearer to 
being a ‘dead shot’ than any man I know. 
Once Roosevelt told him to pace off 
thirty yards and see how close together he 
could put three balls in a tree. Dow took 
the distance and shot three times. Neither 
the second nor the third ball enlarged by a 
whit the hole made by the first. 

"[ve heard tell of ‘dead shots,’ but 
I've never seen one. I don't think there's 
a man alive who won't miss once in a 
while. He may n't advertise that he does, 
but you can't blame him for that. The 
best way to make folks forget a poor shot 
is to follow it with a good one—and that 
holds for other brands of work too.’ 

“What was the best shot you ever 
made?” I inquired. 


“Now,” laughed Old Bill, you've got 
me where I must illustrate my own advice. 
Dow and I were hunting mountain sheep 
in Dakota. We sighted a big fellow high 
on a bluff above us, up about one hundred 
and fifty vards range. It wasn't a hard 
shot, but I took careful aim—and missed. 
The sheep ran about fifty yards and 
stopped. I fired a second time, and while 
I hit him the shot didn't bring him down. 
When he stopped again he was almost 
four hundred yards away. 

*** You've lost him,’ said Dow. 

* But this time when I fired the sheep 
dropped. We went up and examined the 
carcass. My last shot had gone true 
through the heart." 


OL? Bill rose, stretched, and faced to- 
ward the dining lodge, for the supper 
bell had long since rung. 

“It pays to keep on shootin’, son,” he 
concluded, ‘‘and give to each shot the 
best you got. The man who'll let a miss 
upset him’ll never make a hunter. 

“Years ago I stood fifteen yards in 
front of a bear den and shot straight at 
the head of a bear that popped up through 
the boughs in the entrance. The head 
disappeared; but before I had taken a step 
forward, what I took to be that same bear 
head was stuck through the boughs again 
without the sign of a shot on it. The 
second shot I fired I was certain hit him 
square between the eyes, which was where 
I had aimed the first shot. But for a 
third time a bear head bobbed up un- 
acer I didn't know what to make 
of it. 

“That’s mighty poor shootin’, I said 
to myself. ‘A ten-year-old boy could do 
better.’ 

“A third time I aimed 'tween the eyes 
and pulled the trigger, and that time the 
head stayed down. I chopped away the 
boughs to see what kind of bear I had got. 
In the den were three bears. Each of 'em 
had a rifle ball between the eyes! 

"You mayn't be a bear hunter, son, 
and the shootin' you do mayn't be done 
with a rifle; but whatever it is you aim 
over, take the advice of an eighty-vear- 
old mud turtle and keep shootin'! You'll 
miss now and then, sure as you're human! 
Then again, what you think is a miss may 
also be a hit "tween the eyes." 


Once, When I Was Lost— 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Yo may never have had an attack of 
the “lost fever,” as described by Bill 
Sewall in the article you have just read, 
but almost certainly you have been lost. 
Perhaps it was when you were a child, and 
wandered too far from home; perhaps you 
have had a trying experience when you 
were motoring, hunting, fishing, hiking, or 
taking in the sights of a strange city. Or, 
if you have been a soldier, your worst 
experience in being lost may have been 
when you were separated from your com- 
mand. But whatever your most thrilling, 
and most alarming, adventure when lost, 
describe it definitely and vividly. 

For the best letter of not more than 


four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes 
February 2cth. Winning letters will ap- 
pear in the May issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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There's No Account- 
ing for a Dog's 
Taste in Humans! 
(Continued from page 13) 


wisest humans are deceived, sometimes, 
in their estimate of their fellows! Then, 
how can a dog know, infallibly? He can't. 

Go a step further. Goodness and bad- 
ness often are relative terms. The Ameri- 
can who would not murder the clerk 
waiting on him in a foreign shop would 
kill that clerk, with no thought of wrong, 
should they meet on the battlefield. Hc 
would call it a patriotic duty. How can a 
dog know the ethics of killing in times of 


peace, as against those of war time? What | 


is to tell him the difference? 

A footpad holds folk up in dark streets 
and rifles their clothes for valuables. A 
policeman arrests the thief, and at the 
station house rifles his clothes for those 
same valuables and for weapons. How 
can a dog know which form of rifling is 
theft, and which is legal? 

In Utah, at one time, a man legally and 
morally might have many wives. Indeed, 
plural marriage was considered part of his 
religious and civic duty. Well, polygamy 
was banned in Utah some years back. 
Thus, a man who still had plural wives 
became a sinner and a lawbreaker. Would 
the dog of such a man cease at once to 
love his master as soon as the law made 
him a criminal? 


TES, all of these are extreme cases. 
But don't they go just a little way to- 
ward proving my point? Don't they help 
to show that a dog must needs be gifted 
with human, as well as with superhuman, 
intellect to know the million-shaded 
gradations between good and bad folk? 

Isn't the dog fine enough as he stands, 
without making him ridiculous by attrib- 
uting impossibilities to him? He is 
man's one and only unselfish friend in all 
the animal kingdom, the only four-footed 
beast that can be relied upon to serve man 
to the death of his own accord; and to 
starve and suffer with man, sooner than 
find better fortune elsewhere. Not only is 
he the one beast to do this, but he is the 
only one that voluntarily will hunt down 
other animals for man's benefit and not 
for his own. (Your hunting dog does not 
pots and retrieve quail for his own food, 

ut for yours.) 

Since long before history began, the dog 
willingly arrayed himself at man's side 
against all the world. No other animal, 
wild or tame, has done that. His intelli- 
gence, too, exceeds all other beasts’. True, 
it is said the elephant is cleverer. In a 
way, he is. But ask any zoo keeper, and if 
he is honest with you he will say an 
elephant must forever be watched, or 
some day he will try to kill the first human 
he can get at. If that is superior intelli- 
gence I prefer the dog’s type of mentality. 

Here 1s a story, culled from hundreds in 
the archives of the British War Office. If it 
and others like it are fakes, then blame 
the British Government and the innumer- 
able soldiers who witnessed similar 
exploits; and don't blame me. 

A British detachment was isolated in an 


She doesn't fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go to the dentist 
at least twice a ycar for a thorough 
mouth inspection. They don't put off 
the dental appointment until forced to 
seek relief from pain and the dentist has 


to hurt. If you see your dentist in timc 
he can keep your teeth and gums 
healthy and may prevent serious illness. 


 —— 


Neglect punishes 
FOUR out of FIVE 4 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets pyor- 
rhea, dread disease of the gums, become entrenched . 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics. 


Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan's if you would be with the 
lucky who escape pyorrhea's ravages. Forhan's 
firms the gums and keeps them pink and healthy. 
It doesn't give this insidious infection chance to 
steal upon you. 


If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use For- 
han's regularly. The chances are your own den- 
tist will recommend it. It contains Forhan's 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat pyorrhea. 


Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan's is 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth 
perfect cleansing; and forestalls decay. 

Include Forhan's in your daily hygiene for your 
health’s sake. Pyorrhea is no respecter of persons. 
Four out of five is its grim count. At all drug- 
gists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. + Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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advanced-line trench. An unforeseen move- 
ment of the enemy had cut off the troops 
from support. They were under terrific 
fiie, and their ammunition was nearly 
gone. They could not hold their position, 
and they could not hope to retreat alive 
under that storm of shell and ball. Their 
telephones were out of commission. 

Word of their desperate plight must be 
got to the supporting column, or they 
must be destroyed. No human courier 
could hope to carry that word through the 
hail of machine-gun fire and past the 
range of the enemy’s waiting sharp- 
shooters. 

A note was written and tied to the collar 
of a trained collie. He was told where to 
go, and he was lifted over the top of the 
trench. Off he dashed, at full speed, in an 
irregular line, for the summit of the hill 
before him. 

Instantly, every enemy sharpshooter 
began firing at him. All knew what 
mission he was on; and they were resolved 
to stop him. Machine guns were turned 
loose on him. But he seemed to bear a 
charmed life. For he sped unhurt through 
the hail of fire until he had almost reached 
the top of the hill. Then a bullet found 
him. Be fell; rolling over and over. 

But at once he was on his feet again, and 
galloping toward the summit. Twenty 
yards from the top a bullet struck his 
backbone. He fell in a writhing heap. 
Then he reared himself up and, his hind 
legs dragging, he wriggled his way for- 
ward and over the crest. 

In hideous agony, he crawled on, with 
what pitiful speed he could. At last, bv 


We have openings for dis- 


District Salesmen 
WANTED ::-——23: wipe 


tions from capable men, preferably with clothing or tailor- 
ing experience. Harvey Bros. clothes sell the nation over 
at $23.50, pants $6. They sell easily and they repeat fast. 


Values Without Equal 


Harvey Bros. clothes, in our opinion, are without equal in 
value. They are tailored from pure woolens of superior qual- 
ity. We use only standard quality fabrics of full weight, no | 
seconds, sub-standards, job lots or manipulated fabrics ever 
see the inside of Harvey Bros. tailor shops. They are guar- 
anteed to keep their shape and color. 


Every Harvey Bros. Suit Made in Our 
Own Union Shops 


Unlike so many low priced brands, Harvey Bros. suits are 
tailored by union craftsmen who have served their apprentice- 
ship and know their 
stuff. We pay the high- 
est tailoring wages in 
the U. S. and receive in 
return a standard of 
workmanship and serv- 
icethatis seldom equaled 
and never excelled. 


Harvey Bros. Suits 
Unexcelled 


No price buys better fit 
or better style. Our de- 
signer is known and rec- 
ognized in the wholesale 


A typical Harvey sales- 
man with sample case. 


Harvey Clothes Are 
Easy to Sell 


Harvey Bros. originated a style 
of outfit and method of show: 
samples that is unique, a meth 
that makes it easy to sell, easy to 
show samples. It produces sales in 
minimum time with least pos- 
sible effort. 


9 x 13 Samples 


Each fabric sample measures 9 x 13 
inches, shows pattern clearly, enables 
customersto get a g “feel” of the 
goods, Harvey Bros. fabrics are full 


The Chicago factory of Ha weight materials with a rich silky 


trade as one of the fore- p 


most in America. The 
inside and construction 
are the same as found in 


$50 suits. You can soak 
any one of Harvey's suits in 
water and pressit uplike new. 


ros. where all clothes are made 
in light, airy shops, operated 
under the most ern condi- 
tions. A tailoring staff with 
thirty years experience, and 
four million dollars backing 
turn out garments that are 
guaranteed to the utmost. 


Superb Fabric Assortment 


Harvey Bros. fabrics are without peer in beauty of 
coloring and patterns. They include the new shades 
of brown and blue and gray—in stripes, checks and 
plain weaves and every fabric is pure virgin 


------------4 


MAIL this COUPON 1! 
or letter— if preferred 


.'F. HARVEY, Man 
3j Box 00, Chicago, in 


If my territory is 
blank, 


Territory Wanted 


send a 


open, : 
free sample of your fabrics and full de- 
taile Of pour Suits and Overcoats which retail 
at .50. 


My age is. 


.Experienced—Ves or No. 
PLEASE PRINT 


wool, or wool with silk 
decoration at the one flat 
price of $23.50 for suit 
or overcoat; pants, $6. 


“feel” and includesuch fabrics as Met- 
calf's worsteds, Hockanum cassi- 
meres, Wanskuck serge, Waucantucks 
and Empires. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Iam making more money than I 
ever dreamed possible, and find 
the work real pleasant as well as 
being so profitable—J. E. Vesley. 
Your line is positively the easiest 
selling of any I have ever seen. 
sold seven suits this evening with 
very little effort_and have several 
more lined up—F, Miller. 
Enclosed you will find 19 orders— 
my first day out. It's remarkable 
to think I could do this with so lit- 
tle experience in selling, but your 
line pulls the customers so hard 
they can't resist —Henry Sampson. 


Topcoats and overcoats lined with satin; suits with 


genuine Farr's alpaca. 


A GOOD LIVING to START 
—and a bright future 


Atypical Harvey 
Bros. store pic- 
tured at left, is 
only one of a 
in. Harvey 
Bros. offer you a 
good living to 
start and a bright 
futurc. 


| 
I 
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Lionel E. Donnelly, now in charge of a 
Harvey store, made $72 the very first 
week in a new territory and without 
making use of asingle friend or acquaint- 
ance. Fred E. Reed, new in the busi- 
ness, made $50 the first six days, $238 
the first month. Arthur Brasser, an ex- 
perienced man, made a record of $43 the 
first day and $636 the second month. 
These experiences can be multiplied by the 
hundreds— over 300 men in this business make 
$5,000 a year or more. 


If you have pep and ambition, if you're not 
afraid to go out and make calls 

successful selling Harve 
you haven't been averaging 
a year you can make more money with us than 
you ever made before in your life. And hee 
don’t have to give up your regular job, either. 


ou, too, can 
Clothes, and if 
ter than $3,000 


Start with us by working in your spare time. 
Thisis your opportunity that may lead you 
to the bigger and better things of life. 


I 
l 
| WRITE FOR DETAILS 
l J. F. Harvey, Mgr., Box 00, Chicago 


miracle, he reached his goal. He collapsed 
at the feet of the general to whom he had 
been sent. As the note was untied from 
his collar, he shivered all over, and died. 
His work was done. For the first time in 
all that anguished journey, he could afford 
the rare luxury of dying. 

Could any human hero show grander 
loyalty or fortitude? And he was but one 
of many dogs of many breeds—Airedales, 
Police Dogs, Old English Sheepdogs, and 
so-called mongrels—that died for duty in 
the World War. They had no reward; 
nor did their shining services check vivi- 
section. 

Isn't such a record enough to win the 
dog his place in human regard— without 
marring his simple and fine repute by 
claiming that he has occult knowledge as 
to whether a man is good or bad? 


BELIEVE dogs likeor dislike people for 

much the same reason you and I like or 
dislike people. The people you like best 
are not always the saintliest folk of your 
acquaintance. The people you like least 
are not always the least worthy of respect. 

You like folk or you dislike them or you 
are indifferent to them, for any one of a 
dozen reasons. Not merely because you 
believe they are good or bad. Goodness 
may inspire respect and admiration. 
Seldom, b: itself, does it inspire warm 
affection. Evil inspires disapproval. But 
—be honest!—haven’t you known avowed 
sinners for whom you had a sort of sneak- 
ing fondness; and haven’t you known 
worthy folk whom somehow you couldn’t 
get to liking? 

I think it is precisely the same way with 
dogs. You have some characteristic, some 
magnetism or other quality, that makes 
dogs like you instinctively. Or there is 
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something indefinably unattractive about 
you which makes them avoid or dislike 
vou. It is not a question of good or bad, 

ut of natural selection. The host of 
crooks whose dogs have loved them is 
enough to establish that. 

“Perhaps dogs see something good in 
them that is hidden.from us,” Mg man 
to whom I expounded this. 

Perhaps they do. Who can doubt there 
is good or bad in all of us which none but 
our Maker sees? But it seems ridiculous 
to assume that this same omniscience 
should be shared by a dog. There is 
absolutely nothing to bear out the idea. 

I have wondered where or how or why 
or when this theory as to a dog's gift for 
divining human character ever started. I 
can trace it far back; but I can trace 
farther back the belief that the earth is 
flat, and that the sun revolves around it. 
Scott, in “The Talisman,” touches on the 
theme of canine instinct toward evil men; 
and refers to an actual instance (or a 
reported instance—from Froissart, if I 
recall it aright) wherein a dog was the 
accuser of his master’s slayer; and over- 
came the murderer in single combat in the 
presence of the court. 

In “The Talisman,” Kenneth's hound 
leaps upon the man who stole the royal 
banner from his master. But Scott was 
too wise a dog man to attribute this to 
occult knowledge on the dog’s part. The 
thief of the banner, you will remember, 
had also attacked the dog that was guard- 
ing it. The dog recognized his assailant 
and went for him—a normal canine trait. 

Perhaps it was this very quality, shared 
by most good watchdogs—the quality of 
remembering the scent of a marauder— 
which started the notion that a dog could 
tell good from bad. A loyal dog, as a rule, 
will attack anyone who assails his master, 
and will carry thereafter a grudge against 
the aggressor. Possibly, instances of that 
kind led men to brag that their dogs hated 
their masters’ foes and that, therefore, 
dogs knew what men were wicked (for, 
whose enemy is not wicked?) or good. 

Wherever or however the legend was 
born, it has taken oddly strong root in the 
fancy and credence of mankind. Probably 
nothing I can say will uproot it. There 
are belief which have no shadow of 
foundation, and which yet are more 
strongly established than is many a proven 
truth. This may be one of those. 


"| HERE are certain things that your do 
will discover about you faster than wil 
another man. But those things are obvi- 
ous, mysterious as some of them may seem. 

For instance, steady your voice and 
your muscles and features as you will, yet 
a dog knows immediately if you are afraid. 
Especially if you are afraid of him. I 
think that is one reason why an ordinarily 
vicious dog sometimes will let a fearless 
baby pat and maul him, when he would 
resent such treatment from a wiser and 
more prudent person. 

I called on a friend who had a big and 
friendly dog in his front yard. I went 
there at dusk. The dog darted forward to 
meet me. I hailed him and, as he came 
up, I patted him and then took his head 
roughly between my two palms and shook 
it in Pas. Then I went on to the house. 
My friend was full of apologies for not 
having brought his dog indoors and tied 
him before I arrived. 


Thirty-Five Men 
Wanted This Job 


But they picked J. L. 
Trudell and. increased 
his salary 150 per cent. 


'' My debt of gratitude to LaSalle can 
never be paid,’’ writes J. L. Trudell, a 
Michigan man, ''and to express it in 
words is difficult. 

“When I enrolled with LaSalle I had no 
previous training or experience in book- 

eeping or accounting, and was doing the 
simplest kind of clerical work. However, 
before completing one-half the course in 
Higher Accountancy, and within a period 
of about eight months, three promotions 
brought me to be Assistant to the Chief 
Accountant. Witnin another year, after 
practically completing the entire course, 

was given entire charge of accounting, 
over about thirty-five assistants—so that in 
about one and one-half years from clerical 
work to head of the department, with a 
salary-increase close to 150 per cent, was 
my record. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled.' " 


Big Salaries for Trained 
Accountants 


Just one more instance out ef thousands 
of similar experiences, all of them point- 


| ing to the rapid advancement won by 


LaSalle-trained men. X ; 
Although starting with no previous expe- 
rience, LaSalle-trained, practical account- 


| ants, such as Trudell, are in constant de- 


mand by big corporations—their counsel is 
continually sought in matters pertaining to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Such 
men qualify rapidly and are promoted to 
responsible executive positions — given 
an opportunity to earn real salaries. The 
range is from $3,000 to $10,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 

Why not start your salary-curve vpward 
—as the above chart pictures? Why not s/«/ 
ahead of the small-pay men who are will- 


50% 
| 


SALARY | 
INCREASES 


I o 


6 18 24 
MONTHS MONTHS — MONTHS 


ingto wait forthe chancethatnever comes? 

Our salary-doubling plan, which we will 
send you without cost, explains exactly 
how youcan advancein business and in the 
Accountancy profession —tells all about 
salaries and incomes, C.P.A. examinations, 
state regulations, and how you can qualify 
for a high-grade accounting position with- 
out interference with your present position. 

It's the work of a moment to indicate the 
business field that appeals to you—to fill 
in your name and address—to place the 
coupon in the mail—yet these simple acts 
will bring you valuable information with- 
out cost which will have a vital and lasting 
effect on your business career. 

Let what you do with that coupon NOW 
be evidence that you seek and deserve 
success. 


La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 233-HR Chicago, Illinois 

I would be glad to receive a copy of 

, the Profession that Pays," 

y of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation. 


L] Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Publie Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
below, check here: 

D Business Management 
D Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 

Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL. B. 

D Commercial Law 
OIndustrial Management 

Efficiency 
O Modern Business Corre- 

spondence and Practice 


12 
MONTHS 


OBanking and Finance 


O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


D Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 


O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Business English 
OCommercial Spanish 
D Effective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Fresent Positions ziron ia — PÓÓ—— 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America's Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 


Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
any vocation in 


NEW SPRING CLASS BEGINS / APRIL 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 266-B CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


ER RR E NN RE NNT TTTS. 


395€. 


Nona Ineatre 


Summer and Fall 


Courses fr Acting, Teaching, Directing 
OPERA MUSIC 


RECTO! RATA AGE DA 

DI RS Singing, Fine Arts and Pople. Developing 
Alan Dale rsonality and poise essential for any vocation 
Wm. A. Brady n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
t6 A appearances while learni: ag. N, Y. 
Pen M Taylor, Mary Pickford, Elcanor Painter, Annette 
Sir Iàn Martin- Kellera nny Jy Arnold, Daly, Pi d and "Adele 
n, vi ash, 

J. J. Shubert Aora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Ribplesdale, 
Marguerite Clark Wits Study em Mk px 

y wanted to Secretary, 43 West 
Rose Coghlan St. N. Y., ask for catalog EXT. 40. peret 


Kendall Pall for Girls 


Accredited. Intensive College Ereparstory; Household Manage- 
ment and Decoration. Music. 50min. from Boston. Beautiful 
40-acre estate—woods and seashore, Riding, skiing, skating, 
tennis. Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Bex 312, Prides, Mass. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High 8 School Diploma not required. Com- 

act courses ma of essentials only. ;xpenses low. 

For catalog address, Box A-2, Angola, Ind. 


The Woods' 


Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


. . eye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


lect patronage 30 states; pleasant social Mfo; location 
foothills Vise aidr Mes. North of Atlanta, Standard AH, course; 
special ad es in music, SCMDEY: i domestic LESS phys- 
feal Saltara. 3 ‘buildin; s, out-doo: ports; swimming, ting, 
horse-back riding, etc. Catalog and illustra 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


McLeanHospital TrainingSchool 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 


All studies except 
English elective 


Preparatory — finishing 
school. The second se- 
mester begins February 

8. New students may be 
pleted at that time. 
Phone Newton North 
0525. 


1652 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


School 


Year Book on 
Request 


Since my last visit, six months earlier, 
his old dog had died. He had replaced it 
with an ugly-tempered brute that was an 
excellent guard, but an unsafe animal for 
strangers to touch. In the dim light I had 
not noticed the difference. 

As I left the house that evening, the dog 
was on the porch. I spoke to him as before 
and leaned forward to pat him. I admit I 
had no desire at all to go near him, after 
the accounts | had heard of his savage 
temper. But as my host had come out on 
the porch to say good-by to me, and as 
he seemed dubious about my earlier be- 
havior toward his dog, I felt it was in- 
cumbent on me to repeat the performance, 
little as I relished the idea. So I went to- 
ward the big brute with all the calm as- 
surance I could muster. My voice was 
steady. So was my hand. But he growled 
fiercely and slashed at my advancing 
fingers. 

He knew I was afraid of him. How he 
knew it, I cannot explain. But he knew 
it. Friends have told me of similar 
experiences with dogs which at first they 
did not know were fierce. 


[^ LIKE manner, a dog sizes up a man's 
ability in the hunting field. More than 
once I have had guests—this in the days 
when hunting dogs were still kept at 
Sunnybank—who went out to shoot over 
one or another of my pointers with 
humiliating results. 

The dogs were glad enough to start out 
with them, strangers thoagh they were. 
For hunting is a craze with a well-trained 
field dog. if he can’t go forth with his 
master, usually he will consent to go with 
some outsider. He will do good work for 
that same outsider—as long as the man 
merits it; but no longer. 

When guests of mine were atrociously 
bad shots, my dogs discovered it an 
after one or two inexcusably flagrant 
misses, the pointers would turn tail and 
come trotting back home. There are few 
old sportsmen who cannot cite similar 
instances of a bird-dog deserting a man 
who could not shoot straight. It is a 
common trick of theirs. 

On the other hand, if the stranger proves 
himself a good shot and understands field 
work, the dog will stay with him and work 
gallantly for him all day. He will even 
overlook a miss or two, after he finds his 
man is a true hunter. 

Yes, there are things about dogs which 
no human can explain, unless he has made 
a careful study of his theme: the miracu- 
lous scenting power, the more amazing 
homing-instinct, and so on. 

But there is no question of under- 
standing or not understanding a dog’s 
ability to sit in moral judgment on man— 
discerning the good from the bad. For 
that ability does not exist. 


YOU—and everyone else—areentitled 
to the pursuit of happiness. But how 
are you to attain it? Dr. William S. 
Sadler gives his answer to this ques- 
tion in a remarkable article next 
month. His long experience as a 
physician has afforded him ample 
opportunity to study the how, why, 
and wherefore of human content- 
ment; and in ‘‘The Six Fundamentals 
of Happiness” he sets forth his prac- 
tical conclusions. 
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IADDIN They Were Father and Son at Home 


but Rivals in Business 
(Continued from page 34) 


didn't help matters any when one of the 
fellows, who was going to take the exam, 
patronizingly assured me that I didn't 
stand a ghost of a chance of passing it. 

*** Perhaps not,’ I said; ‘but I think Ill 
take it, just the same.’ 

«T didi and to everyone's amazement— 
especially mine—I passed, while most of 
the ‘top-notchers’ failed. 

“T learned something from that experi- 
ence," he went on. “J learned that it 
doesn't pay to let anybody else tell you 
what you can or can't do. You yourself 
don't know—until you try. 

“T learned also not to be afraid of m 
competitor just because he believes he is 
stronger than I am. He may have less on 
the ball, and I may have more, than either 
of us thinks. 

“The only way to find out what you can 
do is to try to do it. That first year at 
Harvard, two of us fellows were talking 
one day about our ambitions. I got confi- 
dential, and admitted that I had a secret 
yearning to play on the varsity football 
team. 

“This seemed to strike my friend as a 
huge joke. It was another case of being 
told that I hadn't a ghost of a chance. 
But instead of letting myself be laughed 
out of the idea, or scared out of it, I 
determined to find out which of us was 
right; and the result was that I did make 
the team. I guess that's the sort of thing 
that has been happening to me ever since. 


x WHEN I left college, my father, fig- 

uratively speaking, pushed me 
overboard again; and I’m mighty glad now 
that he didit. I was young, fresh,’ cock- 
sure of myself. I didn't need encourage- 
ment! What I needed was the very op- 
posite—something that would make it 
necessary for me to fight. 

* Well, I got it all right enough! I 
wanted to be an agent for my father's 
company, and I rather expected to be 
welcomed with open arms. But instead of 
that the executives turned the cold 
shoulder on me; said I was too young, had 
too little experience, and too many wild 
ideas that wouldn’t work. 

“Father himself didn’t say much, but 
he didn’t encourage me to step into the 
business! He intimated that it would be a 
good idea for me to try standing on my 
own feet—which is exactly the idea I in- 
tend to follow with my own sons—and he 
gave me one hundred dollars to start with. 

*With that I bought a ticket to St. 
Louis. I said I was going to look for a job 
when I got there; but I believe that all the 
time, in the back of my mind, I meant to 
find out first whether I was right or wrong 
in thinking that I could make good as a 
salesman on my own hook. 

“At any rate, the very morning after I 
reached St. Louis, I rented a small office, 
bought a desk and a chair—on credit!— 
and had stationery printed with the Rand 
Company's name at the top. I worked 
fast, because I had only a little money to 

o on. 
“That day I went to several of the 


banks to solicit orders for ledgers. There 
were two big local companies for me to 
compete with, but I managed to get a 
couple of small orders. 

“The next day I gathered in a few more. 
Then I sat down and, on my new station- 
ery, I wrote to the firm. I said that I had 
gone into new territory and got new busi- 
ness. J wasn't competing with any of 
their old salesmen. Was there any reason, 
therefore, why I shouldn't act as their 

ent! 

“While I was waiting for a reply I kept 
making the rounds of the banks, picking 
up an occasional order. And after a while 
I received a letter from my father's firm, 
saying that if I wanted to try it I could 
act as their salesman on a commission of 
twenty per cent; but I must pay all my 
expenses. My territory would be from 
Iowa to Texas. 

“Well,” he shook his head with a grim 
smile, “I had to do some tall hustling for a 
while to make both ends meet. Often 
enough, when I was waiting for the check 
for my commissions, I would have to 
pawn my watch to get something to eat. 


$ BU out of that experience I learned 

the fundamental principles which 
have served me in business ever since. In 
order to get customers I began to study 
the way banks were running their affairs. 
Then I tried to work out improvements in 
their systems of keeping records and ac- 
counts. Whenever I had a chance, I would 
suggest these improvements, and would 
helo to install them. 

**In other words, I didn't merely sell a 
commodity; I tried to give service in con- 
nection with that commodity. 

* Without that service, I shouldn't have 
got a tenth of the orders I did get. With 
it, I managed to build up so much busi- 
ness that we had to open new branch 
offices out there to handle it. 

“I stayed there a year and a half; then 
the firm sent for me to come East. For 
several years I was in charge of the New 
York branch, covering a territory that 
included Philadelphia, Washington, and 
all that section. 

* At that time the company had no 
branches in those cities. It was going 
along quietly, on the old conservative 
lines, and ie directors didn't seem to 
want rapid growth. A business is like 
human beings. Rapid growth means 
‘growing pains. It means that you must 
all the time be getting new clothes, so to 
speak, because you are constantly out- 
growing your old ones. 

“To my father and the other officers of 
the company, I suppose I seemed to be 
trying to grow too fast. 

“ For instance, we had begun to make a 
crude device for keeping visible records 
for offices. It was only a sort of side line, 
the bank ledger business being still our 
main dependence. But to me there wasn't 
any chance of a really great expansion in 
handling bank ledgers. I wanted some- 
thing bigger. The visible record system 
scemed to me to have possibilities that 
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were almost unlimited. So I kept harping 
away on that idea, but without being able 
to convince anyone that I was right. 

** At heart, my father is not a business 
man; he is an inventor. If he should see 
something go wrong with a trolley car, he 
would immediately want to work out some 
improvement that would obviate the 
difficulty. The invention, however, might 
be foreign to his business. But Father 
would have had the inventor's joy of 
solving the mechanical problem. He 
wouldn’t care about the business end of it. 


Nevertheless, his company prospered. 
“I inherited some of his inventive 
instinct. But I don't care about the 


inventing itself; it doesn't interest me 
unless I can make it commercially useful. 
I never had any wish to invent things out- 
side of my own business. 

“That brings me to something which 
needs to be explained. Spurred on by my 
desire to build up a really great business, I 
worked out an improved device for kee 
ing visible records. When I had it in 
shape, I showed it to my father. He agreed 
that it was a good thing; but he still 
insisted that bank appliances were, and 
would continue to be, the backbone of our 
business. We might do well, in time, with 
visible records, but I was losing sight of 
the “meal ticket.” 

*** All right, Father!’ I said. ‘But, just 
to prove that I am thinking of your 
interests, and not merely of my own, here 
is my application for a patent. You can 
sign it with me, and it will be a joint 
patent which we will own together.’ 

‘ t P «TI^ (3 t 

‘He signed it; we changed ‘P to ‘we’ in 
the wording of the application; and that is 
how we came to be joint owners of the 
basic patent for our visible record system. 
Later patents, covering improvements 
which I made, were in my own name. 
Please remember this as I go on with the 
story. 

“ Meanwhile, two important things had 
happened. At least they were important 
to me. First, I had married. And, second, 
I was made sales manager for the company. 

**[n my marriage I was perfectly happy, 
but as sales manager I was just the re- 
verse. By this time, my father was living 
near Boston, and out of direct touch with 
the plant. I was at Tonawanda, ostensibly 
in sik of the sales department; but I 
couldn’t get deliveries, and my orders 
were constantly being countermanded by 
the higher officials of the company. The 
situation finally became impossible, and I 
told my father I was going to resign. 


* Y THINK I can see it now from his point 

of view," laughed Rand. “I was only 
twenty-seven years old; yet there I was, 
pushing that nice, comfortable, safe busi- 
ness out of its easy stride; driving it head- 
long into new and apparently dangerous 
paths; in short, a reckless youngster who 
might plunge the whole shooting match 
into trouble. Probably my father thought 
I was due for a fall, and that I might as 
well learn my lesson, find out my limita- 
tions. 

“For another six months I worried 
along at Tonawanda. Then I delivered m 
ultimatum: Unless things could be dif- 
ferent, I was going to get out. I would 
either find another position, or would 
start in business for myself, making the 
product on which my father and I held a 
joint patent. I talked it over with him, 


The Future of 


the Telephone 


Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows from 
the acorn, so a nation-wide system 
has grown out of Bell's single 
telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of millions 
of telephones throughout the land, 
regardless of distance, has not 
come about easily. It has resulted 
from a series of scientific discov- 
eries and technical achievements 
embodied in a telephone plant of 


vast extent and intricacy. Great 
economies have already been 
gained by such technical im- 
provements and more are sure to 
follow for the benefit of teleplione 
users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 
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SHORT STORIES AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


Jack London Said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight-from-the-shoulder 
method of presenting the 
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Short Story Game I feel 
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ment that your course Ís ex- 
cellently comprehensiveand 
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2 Guaranteed 
Safety 


no investment can offer more 
no investor should be 
Satisfied with less — . 


AS it ever occurred to you why 
so few investments bear the 
guarantee of the house which recom- 
mends them? Do you know that only 
the very highest type first mortgage 
real estate bonds are guaranteed, be- 
cause only those houses which have 
absolute faith in their bonds can af- 
ford to guarantee them? 


Why should you place your money 
in any investment that the House of 
Issue is not willing to back with its 
money? 


Every Adair First Mortgage Bond 


is unconditionally guaranteed by the 
entire resources of this company. We volun- 
tarily place every dollar of our capital and 
surplus, exceeding two million dollars, be- 
hind each Adair Bond, because we know these 
ponds are safe beyond question—safe because 
of our 60 years experience in creating first 
mortgage investments without a single loss 
—safe because of our knowledge of real es- 
tate values and conditions—safe because 
every loan must measure up to our rigid 
standard of requirement. 


Adair Guaranteed Bonds may also 
be insured against loss by one of the 
strongest surety companies in 
America for a small annual prem- 
ium. 

Serial maturities. Denominations $1,000, $500 


and $100. Federal Income Tax up to 2% and vari- 
ous state taxes refunded upon request. 


Investors residing in New York and New Eng- 
Jand should address Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Adair Realty 
& Trust Co. 


Founded 1865 
Healey Building, Atlanta 
Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 

Healey Bldg., Dept. A-21, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full informa- 
tion and current offerings of Adair Guar- 


anteed Bonds yielding up to 6!:' p. 


and he agreed that I had a perfect right to 
do this.’ 

Up to this point in the story, Mr. Rand 
and I had been sitting in his office at 
Tonawanda. Now he rose impulsively and 
said, “I’m going to take you around and 
show you some ‘points of interest’. ” 

We started out in his car, and soon 
turned into one of the residence streets of 
the town. 

“You see that place on the corner?" he 
said, pointing to a big white house sur- 
rounded by attractive grounds. ''Well, 
that was where my wife and I were living 
when I decided to get out of the Rand 
Company. It’s not a palace, but you can 
see that it would cost quite a bit to live in 
it. We kept three servants, had a big car, 
and various other luxuries. 


“WELL.” he went on, as he drove 
slowly around the block, “after I 
had given my ultimatum to the company, 
I said to my wife, ‘Here’s the situation: 
I can go to work for someone else; and I 
know I can earn a salary that will enable 
us to keep on living as we have been. Or 
I can go into business for myself; but in 
that case we will have to skimp and save 
at every point, and we may even lose out 
in the end. You are the one that will 
have the hardest end of the rope. I'll do 
whichever you say.” 

By this time, the car had turned into 
another street, and Mr. Rand stopped it 
in front of a comparatively small house, 
almost directly back of the big white one 
he had shown me. 

“For whatever I have accomplished in 
the past ten years," he said with feeling, 
"my wife deserves the credit. When I 
asked her to decide what I should do, she 
didn't hesitate one moment. She said she 
was perfectly willing to 'turn down the 
gas' in every possible way. 

“We moved into this small house, sold 
our car, discharged the servants, and mv 
wife did her own work. That's the kind 
of girl I married!" he said, stepping on 
the accelerator so hard that the car 
jumped. 

Next he showed me the old building in 
one end of which, in 1916, he started his 
factory; the bank where he managed to 
borrow his first ten thousand dollars, with 
no collateral except character; the little 
building he first put up; the big modern 
plants which he later erected; and finally 
he drove once more past the big white 
house, in which he and his wife are again 
living. 

Talk about visible records! That little 
drive through the streets of Tonawanda 
was, itself, a visible record of ten years of 
struggle and achievement. 

“ But I can't understand,” I said, “how 
vou and your father could fight each other 
in business, and yet remain friends.” 

“Why not?" he demanded. "It was a 
fair ight. The field was big enough for 
both of us. I knew that. If it had been 
big enough for only one of us, I would 
have left it to my father’s company. You 
don’t think I would have tried to take it 
away from them, do you? I actually 
helped their business; because they had to 
fight to meet my competition. The result 
was that we both kept forging ahead. 

“There never was any personal break 
between my father and me. He came to 
my house and I went to his. We always 
spent Christmas together, either at his 


house or at mine. But we never talked 
business! As time went on I knew that 
the two companies ought to combine; but 
I couldn’t make the first move. If I had, 
Father would have felt that I was admit- 
ting I couldn’t go it alone and was asking 
him to take me aboard again. 

“A little more than a year ago both 
companies—the Rand and the Kardex— 
were asked to submit estimates for a large 
contract in Chicago. A good deal was at 
stake, so my father’s salesman sent for 
him and my own salesman wired me to 
come. 

"With my estimate on the cost of the 
proposed equipment, I submitted also an 
outline of plans for installing it, sugges- 
tions for increasing the efficiency. of their 
svstem of business control. But Í specified 
that no one of my recommendations 
should be used in connection with any 
equipment not furnished by my own com- 
pany. That, you remember, was my old 
idea, dating from my early experience in 
the Middle West, of supplying a service 
which would of itself sell the equipment. 

“The representative of the firm, which 
was the largest customer of my father, 
told me frankly that he wanted to give the 
order to the Rand Company. The equip- 
ment was practically the same; and in 
price my father’s estimate was even a 
trifle lower than mine. But—the firm 
wanted to use the plans I had suggested! 
And in order to do this, it had to give us 
the contract. É 

“To my father, I believe that was the 
last straw. I mean that it made him 
finally accept me as a man who had proved 
himself; not just as a boy to be helped 
here, and held back there, b the paternal 
hand. 

“It is an old, old human story, this 
contest between fathers and sons. It is 
going on in thousands of families right 
now. Sometimes it turns out one way, 
sometimes another. But the only way to 
settle it is to fight it out fairly and 
squarely, with open minds and with the 
old affection unbroken. If you do that, 
it is bound to come out all right, for both 
will win something. 


"NOT long after that experience in 
Chicago, I was at my father's home 
near Boston. It was just before the holi- 
days, and I guess the spirit of Christmas 
was in the air. 

*We were talking after dinner, when 
my mother suddenly said, ‘Why don’t you 
two boys get together? You ought not to 
be in business against each other, but with 
each other.’ 

“Tm willing,’ I replied. 

“Well, said my father, Tve been 
thinking for some time that we ought to 
do it.’ 

* However, the subject was dropped and 
nothing happened. | suppose each of us 
was too proud; afraid the other might 
misunderstand. 

"Several months went by. March 
came; and my father went down to his 
place on Cape Cod. It is his summer 
home, but he often goes down there alone 
to direct the work he is having done on 
the estate. When I found that he was off 
there by himself, I packed my bag and 
went down too. 

"[ have several saddle horses; and a 
few vears ago, at my suggestion, Father 
also bought one which I picked out for 
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him. It was a mare, and Father gave me 
her first colt. 

** Funny, isn't it?" he said. “If I liked 
anything—riding, for instance—I wanted 
him to like it too. And because I did like 
it, he wanted to do the same thing. Yet 
we went right on, fighting our fight to a 
finish. 

** A day or two after I joined him on the 
Cape, he was taken sick. We had been 
alone in the house. I took care of him 
night and day, until he was well again. 
It brought us very close; and I think both 
of us saw a parallel between our relations 
then and the relations we might have in 
business. 

“He was sixty-six years old; I was 
thirty-eight. He was tired of business 
cares; I enjoyed them. In his sickness he 
leaned on me; and I—well, I couldn't do 
enough for him. I think we both had a 
vivid realization of the pleasure and 
satisfaction we would have in working 
together. 


** «ANE day, when he was almost well 

again, he said to me, 'Jim, get out 
the horses and we'll go for a ride. 1 want 
to talk business with you." 

“As we rode along side by side, we 
arranged the preliminaries of the merger 
of the two companies. Within a day or 
two, we had settled all the details, got the 
whole plan down on paper. Then we sub- 
mitted it to the lawyers. We told them 
that we wanted it as we had arranged it. 
They were to do nothing except to see 
that the legal technicalities were correct. 
Then we signed it. Father is chairman of 
the board and I am president. 

“I had made only one condition: 
Father was still pretty weak from his ill- 
ness, and I had stipulated that he was to 
go down to Pinehurst and leave me to 
wrestle with the job of reorganization. At 
the final meeting with our lawyers, when 
everything had been signed and sealed, 
he got up, and laughed like a boy let out of 
school. 

*** Well," he said, ‘I’m off for Pinehurst 
by the next train! I’m going to enjoy my- 
self. I can do it, now that the any 
competitor I've ever had to worry about 
is working for me.’ 

“He certainly is a good sport, that 
father of mine!” declared Rand, Junior, 
with emphasis. ‘‘When the consolidation 
of the companies had been completed, the 
announcement was given out to the press. 
But instead of printing the facts as we had 
stated them the papers carried stories 
with glaring headlines reading: ‘Son 
Licks Pathe? and ‘Son Wins ro-Year 
Fight Against His Father.” All that sort 
of thing. 

“Those headlines didn’t make good 
reading for me; but, do you know that my 
dad has collected a whole lot of the clip- 
pings, and reads them and chuckles over 
them as if he liked them? 

“Maybe that will help you to under- 
stand what I meant when fend that both 
fatl .r and son will get something out of an 

honest fight, no matter which one wins. 
I don't think either of us would wipe out 
the past ten years, even if we could. We 
have more respect for each other, because 
each of us has proved himself. And-even 
mutual affection has pretty hard sledding 
if it has to get along without mutual 
respect.” 
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The Experiences of 
an Old-Time Doctor 


(Continued from page 15) 


‘is that the way you feel? Well then, I 
think you'd better get another physician. 
Perhaps you have nothing better to do 
than to sit around waiting for your 
funeral—but I have. I'll gladly help you 
to live, if you'll help too. But if you've 
set your heart on dying you won't need 
any help for that.’ 

“You see,” he laughed, “we were such 
old friends that I could talk frankly to 
her. Anyway, I wanted to rouse her, even 
if I had to do it by making her angry. She 
did respond as I had hoped. So then I 
began to outline what we would do. 

** Won't that be pretty expensive?’ she 

demurred. 
» "*What good will your money do you, 
if you're dead? Anyway, you surely know 
that I'll look out for that matter. Come 
now! Which is it to be? A fight or a 
funeral?’ 

“She decided that it should be a fight— 
and the result is that she is alive and well 
to-day. 

“Yes,” he went on musingly, “the pa- 
tient’s state of mind is a powerful factor. 
It works both ways too; it can hinder the 
physician, or it can help him. 


“MANY years ago, when I was interne 
in the Albany Hospital, an iron 
molder came to the clinic. He had been 
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on the food he himself ate. He could feel 
it moving about, and he was in great 
physical distress. He had been a strong, 
husky fellow, in perfect health. Now he 
was losing weight and showing other un- 
favorable symptoms. 

“Of course the whole staff of the 
hospital became very much interested in 
him. The doctors assured him that he 
hadn’t swallowed a lizard; and that, even 
if he had, the lizard could not live in his 
stomach. But they weren’t able to con- 
vince him. He knew it was there, alive and 
kicking. 


"Finally I said to the physician in 
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was the only way to meet the situation. 
His sickness was not real; it was merely a 
state of mind. The only possible cure was 
to change his state of mind. 

“Unfortunately, it is not always so easy 
to counteract these delusions. The mind 
plays many tricks on the body; but we are 
often unable to meet trick with trick. 
Such cases are as discouraging to the 
physician as they are to the patient. The 
only cure is through ‘the mind; and to 
effect that cure, infinite tact and persist- 
ence are necessary. 

“It is just the reverse when the patient 
is really sick in body, but is cheerful and 
courageous mentally. At the head of the 
list of drugs in our materia medica should 
be placed that one word, ‘Courage,’ for it 
is often a more powerful aid in sickness 
than any chemical formula. 

“One of the most inspiring cases I have 
known was that of Professor Henry I. 
Taylor. He was a sufferer from Potts 
disease, which causes the lower limbs to 
become shrunken and powerless. A person 
so afflicted might well be excused if he 
abandoned hope of leading a normal, use- 
ful life and became a bela to others as 
well as to himself. 

“But in Henry I. Taylor there was an 
indomitable courage of heart and of mind 
that defied his cruel physical limitations. 
He became professor of mathematics in 
Amenia Seminary, a successful business 
man, and a dominating influence in the 
lives of his students and his associates. 
His own life was one long demonstration 
of the power of the mind over the body." 


ROM yourpoint of view as a physi- 
cian," I said to Doctor Wilson, “which 
have the greater courage, men or women?” 
“Women!” he replied with emphasis. 
* Not always, you understand. There are 
cowards and weaklings among women, 
just as there are men of inspiring courage. 
But, taking the two sexes as a whole, 
women not only have more moral courage 
and stamina than men have, but they also 
endure physical suffering more bravely 
than men do. 

“ Among women themselves, I believe 
the mothers surpass all the rest in both 
moral and physical courage. In cases of 
illness to which anyone else would have 
succumbed, I have seen them fight their 
way back to life, for the sake of their 
children. And I have seen them fight for 
their children's lives with a tenacity that 
was almost superhuman. 

“The father will give up, break down, 
abandon hope, accept defeat. But the 
mother will fight ofi and on. 

“There is a curious contrast between 
men and women in this matter of courage. 
In men, what you might call the ‘visible 
supply' is perhaps greater than in woman. 
Men are more equal to the ordinary de- 
mands. They are not afraid in minor 
emergencies, as many women are. 

"But when it comes to the reserve 
supply of courage, women, as a rule, far 
surpass men. The man's courage pulls 
better than the woman's when the road 
is easy. But the woman ‘takes the hills’ 
with greater power.” 

“How about the new generation of 
women?" I asked. “Are they finer than 
their mothers and their grandmothers?” 

Doctor Wilson shook his head. 

“T wish I could say yes to that question, 
but I can’t. You see, I judge women 
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according to the way they perform the 
one róle in which they are supremely 
important: the róle of motherhood. That 
is not merely their chief róle. It is the 
greatest which anyone has to play; be- 
cause all the other actors in the drama of 
Life are largely what their mothers have 
made them. 

“The great menace in our modern life 
is not money, nor movies, nor motor cars, 
norany of the things which people deplore. 
It is the fact that women are not doing 
their duty as mothers. There are, thank 
God, many wonderful exceptions. But 
there are countless women who are bring- 


| ing up their children—or who are simply 
| letting them grow up—without the ex- 


ample and the training which would fit 
them to meet life. 
“My father died three weeks before I 


| was born, and my mother brought me "up. 


She earned the money that supported us. 
She had the whole responsibility of form- 
ing my habits; and to her I owe all that is 
best in my character. 

“Whenever my work took me into a 
new feld, her farewell words to me were 
always the same: 'Good-bv, my son. 
Never do anything you 
would be ashamed to have your mother 
know.’ 

“Many a time," said Doctor Wilson, 
" those words rang in my ears, when I had 
to decide between two courses of action. 
And because they came from a mother 
whom I had learned to trust and to honor, 
I could not fail to heed them. 

“But I am sorry to admit that I see 
many mothers to-day from whom that ad- 
monition would come with little force, 
even if it came at all. Some of them might 
better ask themselves whether they are 
doing things they would be ashamed to 
have their children know! 

**[ feel deeply about this, for I always 
have placed woman on a very high plane. 
At her best she is the noblest of all God's 


creatures; and a good mother is the most 


precious of all women. 


“WE WERE speaking, a little while 
ago, about death. Well, in that 
connection, I can tell you of something 
which I think every mother ought to 
know. All physicians have seen it happen; 
perhaps many times. 

“T have repeatedly heard a person, 
when dving, call for his mother, who per- 
haps had been gone for many years. 
have seen the sick reach out their hands 
to the mother who never had failed them 
when they went to her for help and com- 
fort. In their extremity of need, they 
instinctively turned to the image that is 
enshrined in their hearts as the symbol of 
perfect tenderness and pity 

* Death, when you bens really ac- 
quainted with it,’ ' Doctor Wilson went 
on, with his gentle smile, “has much to 
recommend it. For instance, death often 
works miracles in those who are left here. 
I have known estranged families to be 
reunited by a mutual sorrow. A person 
may try in vain, while living, to heal a 
breach between two loved ones. Yet his 
death will bring them together in recon- 
ciliation, for his sake. 

“One of my patients was a woman 
whose two sons had been at enmity for a 
number of years. Neither of the sons 
reached home before she died. But I was 
there ond received. her last message to 


them. It was a plea that they end their 
quarrel; a plea she doubtless had often 
made while she lived. But when I, as 
spokesman for their dead mother, re- 
peated her words to them, they turned to 
each other with tears in their eyes and for 
the first time in years those two brothers 
clasped hands. 

"But death is not the only miracle 
worker. Many strange transformations 
are wrought by its opposite—birth. I 
have sometimes brought into the world 
babies who were not wanted. Even their 
mothers had rebelled against their com- 
ing. But with very few exceptions which 
I can recall, there has been the most 
blessed of all miracles in the change of 
that mother’s heart when she really held 
her baby in her arms. 


ERHAPS it will interest you to know 

what my experience has taught me in 
regard to these children. When women tell 
me that they don't want their babies, I 
say to them: ‘Do you know what you are 
doing? You are making tramps of your 
children!’ 

“Yes,” he went on, in response to my 
look of surprise, “I mean just that. I 
could give you cases to prove it; sons 
who have become wanderers—downright 
hoboes; daughters who have grown up to 
be restless, dissatished women—if not 
worse than that. 

“To the observant physician there is 
nothing strange in this. It is a natural 
result of the physical and psychological 
influences to which an unwanted child is 
subjected, even before it is born. 

“These influences produce in the child 
a deep, unconscious sense of not ‘belong- 
ing,’ of not having found its place, its 
home. And all through life that person 
will be driven by this unconscious sense of 
homelessness, always unsatisfied, always 
restless. 

“Sometimes I have heard people speak 
of a young man as 'the black sheep' of his 
family. They have said it was unaccount- 
able that he should turn out to be a ne'er- 
do-well. They couldn't understand why 
he did not settle down anywhere, or at 
any steady occupation. 

* But to me there was nothing strange, 
or unaccountable, in all this; for I could 
remember how his mother came to me, 
before he was born, saving that she did 
not want that child! To me he was not a 
black sheep, but a stray sheep. 

“The mother's influence in these cases 
is far stronger than the father's. It 
always is! But the father cannot escape 
his share of responsibility. He perhaps 
thinks that his indifference, or even 
antagonism, toward his child will have 
no effect on it when it is very young. But 
he is sadly mistaken. Earliest childhood 
is the period when we receive our most 
lasting impressions. They have an ine- 
radicable effect on our ‘character, our 
personality.’ And the father who is cold 
and indifferent to his little child is not 
merely negative, as he probably believes. 
He is having a positive and decisive 
influence which will affect the child 
through life." 

“You intimate,” I said to Doctor Wil- 
son, "that people are not giving their 
children the moral example and training 
which other generations have had. But 
surely they are giving them a better 
physical start in life. Mothers, for 
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instance, know much more about diet and 
hygiene now than their grandmothers 
knew.” 

* We all know some things, in regard to 
health, of which our forbears were 
ignorant," admitted Doctor Wilson; “the 
danger of infection, for example; and how 
to combat it. But in the fundamentals of 
health the present generation is not as 
well off as our grandparents were." 

“What are the fundamentals?" I asked. 

* Health," Doctor Wilson said slowly, 
“is to be gained, and preserved, by the 
one method which the present generation 
does not follow. It is the reward of the 
simple life! Fresh air, plain food, exer- 
cise, work, a quiet mind, a soul at peace 
with itself and with the world, moderation 
in all things, and the observance of the 
ordinary principles of hygiene. If you 
want health, for yourself and for your 
family, there is the prescription for you 
to follow. 

“But just look around you, and tell me 
how many people are followin How 
many ch bilden are being ibis dus up that 
way! It is perfectly true that infant 
mortality has been reduced: Not so many 
babies die now. We wait until we are 
forty or fifty years old. Then we die be- 
cause we literally drive ourselves to death! 


F IT were not that medical science has 

made enormous strides during the past 
fifty years, the people of this generation, 
living the life they do live, would be in a 
bad way. 

“Nevertheless, in this age of special- 
ism in medicine, I believe we are making 
one mistake: we are in danger of losin 
‘the old family doctor.’ In all modesty 1 
assert that we cannot afford to lose him. 

“ Not everyone can play this rôle as it 
should be played. Like the poet, the 
family doctor is born, not made. It isn't 
enough for him to understand anatomy 
and to have the materia medica at his 
tongue's end. He must also understand 
the human heart and know the human 
mind. For the family physician must be 
able to treat all three—heart, mind, and 
bod 
“I am retiring now, after more than 
fifty years of practice. In those years I 
have been not only a physician, but a 
lawyer, a preacher, a teacher, a banker, 
an arbitrator, a friend. And all these 
duties came to me because I was the 
family doctor. 

“I have had to draw up wills for my 
patients; have acted as executor and 
trustee of their estates. I have had to 
advise them in regard to money matters; 
until finally I became a director, and then 
vice president of our First National 
Bank. I have had to counsel with 
parents about the education of their 
children; have found jobs for their boys 
and girls; have been consulted about their 
marriage; have helped to settle their 
quarrels; have gone with them through 
good fortune and ill fortune, through joy 
and through sorrow. 

“It has been an extraordinary experi- 
ence, very rich and very wonderful. I 
cannot say whether I have served my 
people to the full extent of my opportu- 
nities, but I know that I have tried. And I 
know that I would rather have been what 
I have been—a family physician—than 
anything else in the world.” 
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Foot pains vanish 


in 10 minutes or 
—this test is free 


Millions have found a new way to 
end foot and leg pains. Specialists 
everywhere are urging it. Normal 
strength is restored by natural means. 


A test will amaze and delight you. 
Make it under this free offer. 


NCE again science adds joy 
to living by a new discov- 
ery. And this discovery is so 
far-reaching that it will benefit 
over twenty million people. 
Almost everyone at different 
times suffers from aching, pain- 
ing feet and legs. Many think 
their pains result from being 
tired or that they come from 
rheumatism, sciatica or other 
similar diseases. But in thou- 
sands of cases there is an even 
more serious cause. Only re- 
cently has science discovered it. 
Now for the first time med- 
ical authorities are realizing 
how serious foot troubles may 
become. They tell you not to 
neglect the slightest twinge of 
pain—the symptom with which 
nature warns you. 


When certain muscles 


weaken 
The foot is composed of in- 
numerable muscles, sensitive 
nerves and tiny bones. 
The bones are arranged to 
form two arches. One is a 


hidden arch few people know 
about, extending across the foot 
from the little to the big toes. 
The other extends along the 
foot from heel to toes, forming 
the instep. It is the function of 
the muscles to hold the bones 
of these arches in place. 

Now, say the specialists, mod- 
ern shoes, and other things. too, 
cause the muscles to weaken. 
As a result the bones spread 
from overstrain and arches sag. 


The forward arch falls first, throwing the 
entire foot structure out of balance. 


End These Pains 


Pains, acbes or cramping !n 
calf of leg and knee. 


Pains or acbes in ankle, heel, 
arch or instep. 


Pains or cramps in toes, 
callouses on ball of foot, 
spreading causing bunions. 


Other Symptoms: Tired, 

aching, burning sensations. 

Shooting painswben stepping 

on uneven surfaces. Sboes 

feel uncomfortable and scem 

too small. Feet become sen- 
sitive. 


Then 


the instep breaks down and completely gives 


way. 


exercise is necessary. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Write to us for our 
free book, illus- 
trated with X-ray 
views of feet. Tells 
all about the cause 
and correction of 
foot troubles. How 
to stop foot and 
leg pains quickly. 


JUNGS 


The “Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


End foot pains in 10 minutes 


Bones crush delicate blood vessels and 
sensitive nerves. Pain becomes unbearable. 


Science corrects misplacements 
Nature heals and strengthens 


Pains vanish like magic 
Difficult as this might seem to correct, sci- 
ence has found a simple yet astonishingly 
effective remedy. To strengthen the muscles 
So science provides & 
thin, strong, super-elastic band to assist the 
muscles in holding the bones in place. 
takes the pressure off the nerves and helps 
nature strengthen the muscles through con- 
stant use. This band is the Jung Arch Brace. 
The secret of its success lies in its correct 
tension, in its scientific contour and design. 


Rigid supports merely offer 


temporary relief and tend to 
further weaken the muscles by 
supplanting their natural func- 
tions. But this soft, pliable 
band can soon be discarded en- 
tirely, so quickly does it do its 
work. And from the instant 
you slip it on you can dance, 
run, walk or stand without the 
slightest twinge of pain. 

So light and thin is this band 
that it can be worn with the 
sheerest hose, the tightest and 
most stylish, high-heeled shoes, 
Physicians say that it is the 
one scientific way to restore the 
natural structure of the foot. 


They urge you to make the test offered you 
here, without hesitation or delay. 


Make this amazing 10-minute test 


Over a million men and women are enjoying 


normal, 
lete's. 


healthy feet as strong as an ath- 
We invite you to make the test that 
performed a miracle for them. 


Go to any druggist, shoe dealer or chiropo- 


Braces. 


It you. 


shoe. 


dist and be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch 
Make this free test. 
with the instant and lasting relief, take them 
back and every penny will be returned. 

If your dealer hasn't them we will supply 
With a strip of paper !4 inch wide and 
with foot off floor, 
the smallest part of your instep, where the 
forward edge of the brace is shown in the 
circle diagram, or send us size and width of 


If not delighted 


send us measure around 


The same day we will send you a pair of 


postage 


Jung's Arch Braces ('Wonder'" 
ply pay the postman $1 and postage. 

For people having long or thick feet, for 
stout people or in severe cases, we recommend 
our "Miracle" Style, extra wide, $1.5 
them two weeks. 
them and we will send every penny back 
immediately. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 
112 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch 

Braces in style checked. 

O WonderStyle, $ 
I will pay postman the above price and 


PO. 


Style). Sim- 


0. Wear 
If not delighted return 


© J. A. B. Co. 1926 


1.00 [] MiracleStyle, $1.50 


My money to be returned if not 


satisfied. I enclose foot measure or shoe size. 
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Good Bookcase 


DL UT 
M 


.00 Met jo 


«$3.75 
Glass Doors... 
On Avewaval-Teect: to User 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
bes autifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $15.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $23.50 Othe 'r styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YC 
Write for catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


BE AN ARTIST 


CAN TEACH N 

YOU DRAWING In 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our 
ability. Artists receive large salaries. 


Write Today for Art Year Book 


GOL"APPLED ART 


ROOM NO. 9 BATTLECREEK MICA. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Before you build or rebuild unsanitary 

cesspool write for catalog of Kaustine 

Armco Iron Septic Tanks, that explains 
low cost and greater efficiency 

Complete ready to install; free plans 

Approved by Health Authorities 

How many In family? Give name 

of Plumber. Catalog No. 207 and 

estimates free. 


Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Com lete C Conservatory Course 


B M Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y ai great American and European teachera. 
c d by Paderew: ski. Master teachers guide and coach 


Piano, Cfi Voice, Public School Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed rao d we will send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 
IVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

249 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


for the price of a good book! | 


| astounding, almost impossible. 
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Rosalie Gets Out of the Cage 


(Continued from page 53) 


but his expression was quite impersonal. 

"Look here!” he went on. “Will you 
come to dinner with my people some night 
next week? They live here, you know, 
and they'd like to meet you. What night 
would suit you?” 

A few days ago this would have been 
But since 
that invitation to tea at the Perfect House 
nothing could surprise Rosalie. She lived 
wholly upon that invitation; she thought 
of it all the time; nothing else mattered. 
It was kind of Mr. Kelly to ask her to dine 
with his people, but she could not do it. 
She dared not fix an evening; it might 
interfere with that tea. And what were 
Mr. Kelly’s people compared with those 
others? 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she said; 
I’m afraid I can’t—this week.” 

He was silent a moment. 

“Some other time, then," he said at 
last. "Going now? I'll go with you as far 
as Mrs. Black's, if you don't mind." 

She did not mind; in fact, she rather 
liked it. 

They were crossing the main street, 
when suddenly his fingers closed like steel 
on her arm and he jerked her back, out 
of the way of a taxi that had turned the 
corner. 

“Sorry!” he said. 
nervous about traffic.” 


ROSALIE straightened her hat, and did 
not reply. She was ruffled, and some- 
what indignant; she was an independent 
young woman, accustomed to crossing 
streets by herself; and Mr. Kelly’s unnec- 
essary caution and the unexpected vigor 
of his grasp disconcerted her. 

“Ever since I was in Paris," he went on. 

“In Paris?" said she, amazed. 

* Oh, I was over there, with the rest," 
said he nonchalantly. ''After I came out 
of the hospital, they made me an M. P. 
and put me at a pretty busy corner, to 
direct the traffic. t was— Well! Things 
used to happen." 

This was a new view of Mr. Kelly. A 
soldier, over in France. She was re- 
markably interested, and she would have 
begun asking questions; but just then the 
turned down Cedar Street, and the dar 
lady was in the garden of the Perfect 
House, and she waved her hand at 
Rosalie. 

“Oh, excuse me!" * But 


* but 


* But I'm a little 


cried Rosalie. 


I think she wants to speak to me. I'm 
| sorry, Mr. Kelly, but—I think—” 
“Good night, Miss Perrine!” said he, 


and raising his hat off he went. 

Rosalie hurried across the street, but 
when she reached the fence the dark lady 
had vanished into the Perfect House. 
She lingered a moment, and then went 
on her way, alone. 

She had sacrihced Mr. Kelly to Am- 
bition. This was, perhaps, more like 
Julius Cæsar than Rosalie had ever been 
before; but she found mighty little 
satisfaction in it. On the contrary. She 
remembered Mr. Kelly’s face when she 
had so abruptly dismissed him. She 
remembered other things about him. And 
she wished to atone for what she had done. 


When she saw Mr. Kelly next week, she 
would accept his invitation in the nicest 
possible way. Indeed, she thought more 
about seeing Mr. Kelly again than she 
did about the tea. 

Even the law acknowledges that per- 
sons of twenty are not really grown- 
up. And Rosalie’s disappointment was 
not a philosophic, grown-up thing, but an 
immeasurable, unreasonable, unendurable 
twenty-year-old disappointment. She 
could scarcely believe it. Day after day 
went by; day after day she saw the mis- 
tress of the Perfect House in her garden, 
and they exchanged greetings, and not 
one word was said about the tea. The 
whole week went by, and she was not 
invited. The dream was ended. 


SATURDAY, Mr. Kelly cameagain, 

a the guilty girl turned scarlet as 

he entered the cage. She thought he must 

know what a silly little snob she had been. 

She thought his manner would be dif- 
ferent. But it was not. 

"Everything all right?" he asked, in 
exactly his usual way. 

"Yes, thank you, Mr. Kelly," she 
answered, meekly. And she thought that 
if only he would repeat Ais invitation, 
she would be grateful beyond all telling. 

He said behing at all lor a long time. 

“Its a wonderful business, isn't it?" 
he said, at last. “The grocery business. 
Most romantic business there is, I think." 

She looked at him, to see if he were 
joking; he was leaning against the wall, 
hands in his pockets, eyes fixed thought- 
fully upon the shelves at the other side of 
the store. 

““Tea—from Ceylon,” he said. “And 
coffee from Brazil. Sugar from Cuba. 
Dates from Arabia. Olive oil from Italy; 
olives from Spain. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of brown, white, and yellow, and 
black men and women, working in those 
far-off sunny sountried-hundteds and 
hundreds of men and women here, getting 
up before sunrise to milk cows—picking 


fruit... . Have you ever seen the 
Carolina rice fields, Miss Perrine?” 
““No—I haven't," she faltered. "Have 
ou?” 
“Yes. I have. When I was fourteen I 


shipped as a cabin boy. I wanted to see 
the world, and I did see it,” said Mr. 
Kelly. “I dare say I missed a good deal 
by going away, missed going to school, 
like my brother and sister. But then I 
learned other things I'm glad to know. I 
learned—" 

Mr. Beck approached the cage. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Kelly, if you 
please!" he said, and Mr. Kelly went out 
to him. 

Rosalie waited and waited, but he did 
not come back. At last she put on her hat 
and came out of her cage. Mr. Kelly saw 
her and smiled at her. If he had wanted, 
he could have walked home with her. 
But he didn't. 

So she walked home alone. She saw 
grocers and the grocery business in a new 
light now. She saw a good many things 
in a new light. This knowledge was 
evidently not agreeable to her, for she 
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Cleanliness 
Demands It 


Your good taste revolts at 

the sight and smell öf dead 
stubs and other smokers’ réfuse. 
Cleanlinessdemandsnon-tippina 
Smokador-the Ashless Ashstand 
— the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. All debris goes 
down the tube to the air-tight 
base, there to be smothered and 
left for convenient disposal. No 
smoke or fumes escape. Snuffer 
Clips hold cigars and cigarettes. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
olive green, willow green. $10.50 
delivered east of the Mississippi; 
$11.00 west. If your dealer can't 
supply you, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep't B. 


SMOKADOR MFG.CO.INC. 


130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1925 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


She Ashless Ashstand” 


To take orders for the famous Blancke 
Thermostatic Automatic Carbureter 
Control. Makes Fords run on 94% air. Double: 
mileage on gas and oil—casier starting—halves 
pair bills—eliminates carbon. Easily demon- 
ed. Sells on sight because saves goo 
LA W USES THERMOSTATIC ONTR! 
NSE. Experience not necessary to sell this 
wonderful proven device, in your own 
business; and make $250 to $ . 


A. C. Blancke & Co. 216-6 


RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth by 
anointing freely with gentle, antiseptic 


"Thentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Get plan that starte you 
booo a month profit 


602 W. Lake St., Chicago 


MEN — Stop Falling Hair! 
GLOVER'S will cleanse and stimulate the 
scalp, destroy dandruff and promote a 
healthy growth of hair. Send for 
“GLOVER'S HANDBOOK on 
Scalp and Hair." It will show 
you practical methods of sav- 
ing your hair before you 
are entirely bald. 

Write Dept. F-1 
H. Clay Suve Co., 


ne. 
119 Fifth Ave. 


Druggists, 
Barbera and & 
Hairdressers 
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cried after she got into bed that night. 
“I am homesick!" she said to herself. 
" Nobody likes me here—nobody! I am 
homesick!” 
It was on Monday that ambition and 


| hope reawakened. In passing by the Per- 
| fect House, she was again addressed by 


the charming dark-browed lady. 
" My crocuses are all out!" said she. 
"Isn't that nice? I'm going to give a 
garden party for them. You'll come, 
won't you? On Friday. I'll send you an 
invitation." $. 9$ 
Rosalie was no longer homesick. 
When she got home that evening: 
“Mrs. Black," said she, “can you tell 


| me the name of those people in the white 


house on Cedar Street, the house with the 
striped awnings?" , 
"Young Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence live 
there," said Mrs. Black. *Such a nice 
= "a 
young couple! ae i te : 
ank you," said Rosalie. ‘I wasn't 
quite sure. . . . And I’ve been invited 


| to her garden party on Frida 


p 
"Well! That's very nivel said Mrs. 


| Black warmly. 


| tioned 


To other persons as well Rosalie men- 
this invitation in an- offhand 
manner; but when she wrote to her 
mother, she was not offhand. 

“This is my great chance,” she wrote, 


| with stern candor. “I shall meet just the 


| vitations. 


| salary this week. 


sort of people I want to know there, and 
if they like me, it will lead to other in- 
That's the reason, Mother, 
why I am keeping back so much of my 
I do so want to be 
properly dressed. I know you'll under- 
stand this, Mother. . . ." And so on, a 
good deal of it. 

She bought herself a white plaited 
skirt and a pair of white silk stockings. 
She washed her white silk sweater and 
cleaned her white shoes, and did clever 
things to her last year's straw hat. And 
she felt that now she was ready for any- 
thing. 

On Friday morning Mrs. Black said to 
her at the breakfast table: 

"You couldn't have better weather 
for your garden party, Miss Perrine!” 

his was true. It was as bright and 
mild and sweet a May day as had ever 
dawned, and the Perfect House had never 
looked more perfect. As she went past it 
at lunch time a servant was setting out 
chairs and tables on the terrace... . . 

Even Mr. Beck was in a good humor 
that day and remembered of his own 
accord that she had asked permission to 
leave at four o'clock. At four she did 
leave, and went home, and dressed her- 
self in all those white things. And Mrs. 
Black and Annie, the waitress, both told 
her she looked sweet. And she set off, 
and turned the corner—and away from 
the Perfect House, as fast as she could 
go. 

Because that 
come. 


A LITTLE after six Rosalie returned to 
the boarding-house. Everyone else 
was in the dining-room, but Mrs. Black 
happened to be in the hall, and she opened 
the front door. It seemed to her that the 
girl’s face under the wide hat was very 
pale, her eyes curiously dark. 
"You look tired out, my dear," she 
said. “Go right into the dining-room and 
get—" 


invitation had never 
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‘Seems like Dad tries 


p» 


to rile me all up 


Do you sometimes get to wondering 
what is getting into your boy? Why 
can't he see the silliness of disobe- 
dience? Why does he get stubborn? 
Why does he resent your interference? 


The answer is—he doesn’t under- 
stand! Boys live in a world entirely 
their own. Try as you will, you can't 
get in. Join a crowd of boys and all 
naturalness stops. They become sus- 
picious and on guard. 


From twelve to twenty, a boy is a 
man in the making. Feeling his way, he 
does as he sees, as. he hears, as he feels. 
Crowding him on every side are sug- 
gestions, adventure, romance. He will 
try anything. His lack of judgment 
gets him into misunderstandings. 


And yet boys are not hard to lead. 
Give them a he-hero, or several heroes, 
and they will burst trying to be like 
them. Give your boy THE AMERICAN 
Boy and let him pick his own. Here are 
stories woven around life as boys live 
it, stories of adventure, of experiences 
and experiments in business and science, 
written by the foremost authors of the 
day—peopled by fellows among whom 
he feels at home. Here your boy will 
meet fellows who face the same 
“Don’t’s” and “Do’s” he faces. 


' Living with these people, fighting their 
fights, suffering defeat and success, he 
will learn the value of co-operation, 
fair-play, keeping everlastingly at 
things. He will see the need of study 
and preparation. He will learn the 
worth of courtesy and honor, of men- 
tal and bodily cleanliness; the weak- 
ness of temper, arrogance, selfishness. 


Don't expect your boy to see through 
your eyes. Let him dream and plan 
and find right motives under the gui- 
dance of writers and editors who know 
boys and the working of boys’ minds. 
Give him a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Give it to that other 
boy you’d like to see get ahead. Mail 
the coupon today. 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the copy at all news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


[UU he eee eT 


7. AmericanBoy — : 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. l 
No. 328 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMER- | 
JCAN Box for one year, beginning with the current I 
ssue, to 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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Here is just what you have always wanted — 
Think of an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 


Wm. Campbell 
The OriginalFire- time saving, work saving, 


less Cooker Man 


M 


Simply Wonderful — 


conlains an accurale, final answer, 


— 


Every Home Should 
Have One 


ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly, with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 


Automatic 
Oven Control 


Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
Maintains a steady, con- 
stant temperature.Never 
too hot —never too cool — 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
the time. Money saving, 


and insures perfect bak- 
ing and roasting. 


Here's 
What It WillDo 
For You 


Roastsallkindsof meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
allvegetables—eight 
medium sized potatoes 
use electricity 8 to 12 
minutes. Does all baking 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 

Fries, Toasts, Stews, 
makescoffee, boilstea 
kettle — no other 
stove needed. Will 
do anything 
any range 
will do. 


bread. 
“Pyrex” Glass door. 


With this range you can do all 
your cooking under the perfect 
heat control of electricity and 
yet at acost thatis only one- 
third of what it would be if a regu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 


Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc.,and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
large turkey or three loaves of 
Oven has unbreakable 
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CIRCUIT 
Through 
Wall Plug 


Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy to keep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary Attach to any 
floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 
ers,move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Dav Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1005 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 


-beit the pronunciation of 


Your Question D 
Fascista, the spelling of a puzzling word,the location of Esthonia , 


the meaning of soviet,realtor, vitamin elc.Ihis Supreme Authority 


407,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. NS 


Regular ond India-Paper Editions, G.& C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per American, 


* My Profession 


as publishers’ representalire during the past ieenty-fire 
years has earned for me money that has provided 
means for a better home, for trare!, and for the educa- 
tion of my children, comparing farorably with carn- 
inas of women in other professions, Abore all, it has 
giren me the satisfaction of success," —M rs. Kate 
Leonard, West Virginia. 


You, too, can pursue, in your free hours, this 
same interesting and profitable profession, 
acting as local representative for The Ameri- 
can Magazine. Woman's Home Companion, 
Collier's. The National Weekly, The Mentor 
and Farm and Fireside. 


Make 25 to 40 Dollars a Month 


Use this coupon to learn about it. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 16A, THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Without obligation to me, please tell me about the plan Mrs. Leonard uses for her spare- 


time work. 


Name . 


City or Town State 


.. Address 


“Thank you, but I—I couldn’t—cat 


| anything—just now," said Rosalie. 


“Well, I suppose you've had all sorts 
of things to eat at your garden-party,"' 
said Mrs. Black. That was quite under- 
standable; but as she watched the girl 
climbing the stairs she felt sure there 
was something she did not understand, 
something that had gone very wrong. 

“Poor child!” she thought, with a 
sigh, and went back to her dining-room. 

Rosalie went into her room, locked 
the door, and sat down by the open win- 
dow. She had walked a hole in one of 
her white shoes; she had been walking 
steadily for two hours, across fields, 
through queer streets in the outskirts 
of Westleith. Her head ached, and her 
heart. 

The sun had gone down and the sky was 
dark; in the neighboring houses lights 
shone out steady and warm—the lights of 
other people's homes. 

“Im going home," thought Rosalie, 
“to Mother." 

And that was all in the world she 
wanted. One by one, during. the course 
of that walk, her poor tawdry little am- 
bitions had dropped off, like beads from a 
broken necklace; they had gone, and she 
would never stoop to pick them up again. 
She did not even shed a tear for the 
pretty toys. She was only tired, terribly 
tired, and dispirited and homesick. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“Miss Perrine, my dear," came Mrs. 
Black’s kindly voice. " There's Mr. Kelly 
down-stairs, wanting to know if he can 
see you for a few minutes?" 

“Oh, I can’t!” cried Rosalie, and, 
almost at once, “All right, Mrs. Black; 
I'll come," she said. 

Because she would have to see Mr. 
Kelly sometime, to tell him that she was 
going home and, after all, she was glad 
she could do it now, and be done with 
Westleith for ever and ever, this very 
night. Indeed, she was in a hurry to do 
it; she came down-stairs on the heels of 
Mrs. Black, and she hadn't even taken 
off her hat. 

Mr. Kelly was standing in the parlor, 
waiting for her. Somehow, it was strange 
to see him there; she hadn't realized at 
first how strange it was that he should 
come. 

“Mr. Kelly—" she began, resolutely; 
but he too had something to say. 


ss ISS PERRINE! he said. “Why 
didn’t you go to the garden party? 

Beck said you'd gone, and Mrs. Black 

said you'd gone. But you didn't go." 

How did he know that? 

“I didn't care to, after all," said 
Rosalie, frigidly. 

“Oh!” said he. Well, in that case—” 

There was a moment's silence; then 
Rosalie looked up squarely into his face. 

“Te wasn't that," she said. “I didn't 
go because I wasn't invited, and that’s 
the truth." 

“But you were!" said he. “We were 
expecting vou.” 

“Wel” 

“Yes, I was there. I never went to a 
garden party before in my life, and I'll 
never go to another one, if I can help it,” 
said the young man grimly. “But I did 
go to that one, because I thought—you 
were coming." 

"You were at Mrs. Lawrence’s—? 


” 


Rosalie Gets Out of the Cage, by ELISABETH SANX 
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** She's my sister," said he. “I thought 
you knew." 

An old lady had been going to sit in the 
parlor, but seeing two young people stand- 
ing there, silent and motionless, she very 
sympathetically went up-stairs. 

I told her you were coming to West- 
leith," he went on, *and I asked her to 
look out for you—see you weren't lonely 
—or homesick. She said she would. She 
meant to, but she's an absent-minded 
sort of girl... . I know she meant to, 
because she spoke to me about you. She 
told me—" He paused. 

"What did she tell you?" inquired 
Rosalie, in a very low voice. 

“Only that she agreed with what I'd 
told her—about you," he said. 

“Mr. Kelly!" said Rosalie. “You don't 
know about me. If you did—if you 
knew—” 

She turned aside so that he could not 
see her face, but he moved also, and could 
see It. 

“Please don’t!” he said. “I— 
don’t!” 

“Tve g-got to!" said Rosalie, in a stern 
if somewhat uncertain voice. “I want 
you: to know. I—I was—ashamed of— 
the grocery business.” 

There was another long silence. 

“Pm sorry for that,” said James 
Kelly. ‘‘ Because we're all in it—all my 
family. My father was Teas. My sister's 
husband is Wholesale. My uncle's Cash 
and Carry chain stores." 

“My own father was—one," said Ros- 
alie. “And he failed. And—I wanted to 
get out of it. I was—a silly, horrible 
little snob. I don't blame you for de- 
spising me!" 

"Look here!" said he. 
knew—” 

This was an odd conversation, con- 
ducted in low and apparently hostile 
tones, and punctuated by lengthy silences. 
The words, too, were far from clear; it is 
remarkable that they both managed to 
understand. 

“ But you see—” said Rosalie. 

“Everyone else knew,” said he firmly. 

“I can't help that!”. she answered with 
spirit. 

“Well, I couldn’t help, it, either," he 
retorted. “‘No one could." 

With extreme care Rosalie adjusted the 
cuff of her sweater. 

“I don't see why,” 

James Kélly explained why. 

manner was not at all casual. 


MBS. PERRINE had made herself a pot 
of tea. She had contemplated making 
toast to go with it; but, after all, she de- 
cided she wouldn't. She was tired, and she 
thought bread and butter would do. She 
was more tired than hungry. She looked 
into the ice box. 

"When there's only one person to 
provide for," she said; 
anything much left over.” 


Please 


“T thought you 


she observed. 


And his 


Certainly there was not much in the 


ice box. She cut some bread and buttered 
it and carried it, with the teapot, into the 
dining-room. 

“After tea I'll run out and buy a nice 
little chop for my Sunday dinner," she 
said to herself. But the remark was 
really addressed to her absent child, be- 
cause she was guiltily aware that Rosalie 
would be angry at this meal of bread and 
tea. Rosalie always made her eat. 


"there's never | 


| REYNOLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 242 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.' 


That Makes Self-Reliant Men 


That boy of yours—there are lessons that are 


more important for him than he will ever find in 
Teachers can look after his school work, 
but his own parents must see that his play hours 
are building strong, alert, self-reliant manhood. 
When your boy asks for a Daisy Air Rifle, remember that 
there is no finer sport for developing character, manliness, and 
lions of American men got their first training 
Today these men are passing 
on this fine, character-building sport to their boys. 


Get your boy a Daisy and teach him to use it. 
cause it shoots with compressed air instead of powder. 


books. 


self-reliance. Mi 
in marksmanship with a Daisy. 


BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy 
of the Daisy Manual — a 
book written just for boys. 
It tells how to become 
a crack shot, how to form a 
drill company, and how to 
have a world of fun with 
your Daisy. 


Safe, be- 
But 


to that bov of yours, it will prove a marvel of sportsmanship. 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 5o-shot 
repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and other 
Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


DAISY 4 


RIFLES 


Build a onee a 33% % 


The Man Who Designed the Famous Singer 
Building in New York Tells How to Save Money 


The house above was built at an actual 
saving of one-third by following Ernest 
Flagg’s new system of building. It has 
six rooms, two baths, a garage, hot- 
water heat, a real open fireplace and 
many unique features. It has walls of 
solid masonry, fire-proof partitions, 
composition floors, such as fine hotels 
use. It will be standing five hundred 
years from now unless torn down in- 
tentionally. 


You can build a home like it and save 
a third—if you follow Flagg’s methods. 
Harold Cary tells you how he built 
his, and gives complete plans, costs and 
illustrations in his book, "BUILD A 
HOME AND SAVE A THIRD.” 

This book can save you hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of dollars, if you 
contemplate building. Get your copy 
to-day. Another Reynolds book. 

At all bookstores or direct — Price One Dollar. 
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WALTON 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Can You Solve This Problem? 


The following problem is taken from our Advanced Accounting: 


William Sweet commenced business with a Cash Capital of $15,000. At the 
end of his first tiscal period, the balances of his ledger accounts were as follows : 
Accounts Payable - - 
Accounts Receivable - - - - - - 
Merchandise Account (Debit Balance) - 
Expense - - - 900.00 
Proprietor's Drawings EN MA ee ae - 1,000.00 
The cash received from customers during the period amounted to $5,000. 
Sweet's net worth at the end of the fiscal period was $11,225. Prepare 
(1) Statement of Profit and Loss, showing Purchases, Sales and Expenses, and 


(2) Balance Sheet 


This problem is a challenge to your powers of analysis. Set yourself to thinking, work it out. 
If you solve it correctly the answer will prove its correctness. If you cannot work it out, let us 
send you the solution, which will surprise you by the simplicity of the fundamental principles 
of accounting and logic which are applied to its solution. 

Solution of the above, together with our free book, “The Walton Way 
to a Better Day," gladly sent on request without obligation to you. 


Walton courses provide a thorough tralning 
in preparation for the profession of Ac- 
countancy. 582 Walton students have suc- 
cessfully passed the C.P.A., C. A., or American 
Institute examinations (students successful 
in both C. P. A. and Institute examinations 
are counted only once). Eighteen times in 
the last eleven years Walton students have 
won Medal for high honors in the serni- 
annual Illinois C.P.A. examination. Walton- 


trained men in competition with students 
from Schools, Colleges and Universities the 
country over, also have won high honors in 
American Institute Examinations nine con- 
secutive years, a record unequalled by d 
other educational institution. Send today 
for our free “Walton Way to a Better Day,” 
which tells more about the remarkable 
achievements of Walton students every- 
where. 


The Walton courses, taught by correspondence and in resident day 
and evening schools in Chicago, cover Constructive Accounting, Cost 
Accounting, Advanced Accounting, Income Tax and Business Law. 


WALTON 
ERCE 


Co 


H@L 


B. L. MARSH, Secretary, 619-629 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Are you in a rut? 


ALL you need is to get out of your men- 
tal ruts—to get a perspective on your- 
self—to see what is holding you back. 
In this, the Palmer Course in English 
Expression can help you. We develop 
that talent, latent in every man and 
woman, which the successful one has 
learned how to use to lift him above the 
multitude. The course in English Ex- 
pression teaches you to think — to or- 
ganize your mind—to find your better 
self, to be understood and appreciated. 
Personality and expression are one. 
Words and thoughts are its tools. 

That is what the Palmer Course in 
English Expression teaches you — the 
real bed-rock principles underneath our 
speech. Of course, you learn to write 
simple and beautiful English. But 
more than that, you learn the real secret 
of writing and Spreng and of person- 
ality—creative thinking. Clip and mail 
the coupon today! 

= 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without expense or obli- 
gation, information about your home-study 
course in: [O Short Story Writing 
O English Expression 31-B 


Name... 


Address.... 
AU cor 


ndence strictly confidential 


- 


Aqu em 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 157, CHICAGO 


Diet lacked bulk 


Lack of bulk is disastrous. 
Natural regularity depends 
on roughage or bulk. Ill 
health invariably follows a 
refined diet. 


Eat foods containing more 
cellulose — the coarse, fib- 
rous, woody elements found 
inbran. InSanitarium Bran 
Biscuits you get the rough- 
age ina most palatableform. 
Together with all the ener- 
gizing food lime, iron and 
vitamins. They are delicious wheat crackers, 
that put an edge on the appetite. Wholesome 
and nutritious for children to nibble anytime. 
Used and endorsed by the Battle Creek Sanitar- 
ium. 25c and 35c packages at authorized stores. 


The new edition of ‘Healthful Liv- 
FR E ing," the great book 
on the Battle Creek 

Diet System, tsa scientific exposi- 
tion on the regulation of diet for in- 
valids as well as for those in good 
health. Written by the world's 
greatest authority on diet. 48 
ages, Illustrated in colors. Not 
or sale at any price, but sent 
free for return of coupon below. 
Everyone, sick or well, should 
have it for reference. 


| Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

l Please send free and post paid scopy of “HEALTH- I 
| FUL LIVING” O Send name of authorized store I 
I featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. l 
l Name s cer Ee l 
| 1 
l 


Address os 


*She had a wonderful day for her 
ees party yesterday,” thought Mrs. 

errine, not for the first time. "And she 
must have looked as pretty as a picture, 
all in white.” 

The doorbell rang. 

* Now, whoever can this be?" thought 
Mrs. Perrine. 

There was only one way to answer that 
question and Mrs. Perrine went down the 
passage and opened the door. 

“Rosalie”? she exclaimed. ‘But, for 
goodness sake, child, why didn’t you let 
me know you were coming home to-day? 
There isn’t a thing in the house to 
eat.” 


“It doesn’t matter, Mother," said 
Rosalie. “And I didn't know I was com- 
ing until the last moment. I just— 
suddenly came." 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Perrine.‘ Ros- 
alie! Is there anything wrong, child?” 

“Oh, no!" said Rosalie. “I just wanted 
to see you.” 

With their arms about each other they 
went into the dining-room and sat down 
side by side on the sofa. The child was 
wearing that white costume she must 
have worn to the garden party; she 
looked well enough, very well, in fact, and 
not at all miserable or downcast. There 
was a serious, dreamy air about her 
though, and she didn't talk. 

“How was the garden party?" asked 
her mother. 

“All right, Mother. You see, I came— 
You see, Mr. Kelly wanted to come to 
dinner to-night.” 

“Mr. Kelly! To dinner! To-night! 
When I haven't a thing in the house!" 

** He's going to send some things over 
from the store," said Rosalie. 


RS. PERRINE was a woman of self- 

control and considerable wisdom; she 
asked no further questions; she simply 
waited. And while she waited she glanced 
at her child's face, with that dreamy, love- 
ly look on it. 

“You see," said Rosalie, “he said he 
wanted to . . . meet you." 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Perrine briskly. 
“That'll be very nice.” 

Again she waited. 

* Mother," said Rosalie, don't you 
think the grocery business is a wonderful 
business? When you think of the ro- 
mance of it! . . . Tea from Ceylon— 
coffee from Brazil—dates from Arabia. 
Isn't it wonderful?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Perrine, looking at 
her child's face. "Very wonderful, my 
dear." 

*[ never realized before," 
went on. “But Mr. Kelly— 
you'll like him, Mother." 

A warm flush came over her face. 

* Mother," she said, “ I—I don't know 
how to tell you. It's all so new and—" 

"Yes, my darling. Yes, my baby," 
said Mrs. Perrine. 

Rosalie took off the big white hat 
and threw it on a chair, so that she 
might rest her head on her mother's 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Mother!" she cried, with a sob. 

* Now don't be a silly girl!" said Mrs. 
Perrine, with tears rolling down her 
cheeks. * There's nothing to cry about, 
child!" 

* He's coming, Mother. It is going to 
be a new life—for both you and me. . . . 


Rosalie 
I think 
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Irma and Inez, by CHESTER T. CROWELL 


There’s the bell now! . ... Oh, Mother!” 

Mrs. Perrine rose. 

“Dry your eyes, child!” she said, se- 
verely. “This isn't any way to start a 
new life.” 

* But—oh, Mother!” 

* Nonsense!" said Mrs. Perrine. 

The bell rang again. 

“Now, you see!" she said. “Keeping 
him waiting. Very well! I'll go myself!” 

And off she went, down the passage. 
And every step of the way she felt with all 
her heart that she was truly leaving the 
old life behind her and going to usher in a 
new one. The new life might be blessed 
and happy; but the old one, with her 
child, her baby— Somehow she dreaded 
to open the door; she lingered, with her 
hand on the knob, until the bell rang 
again. Then she opened it. 

“Groceries!” bawled a youthful voice, 
a basket was set down at her feet, and the 
boy who had brought it ran off down the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Perrine picked up the basket and 
turned. Rosalie was in the passage. Their 
eyes met. Mrs. Perrine set down the 
basket. 

“You went so solemnly,” said Rosalie. 
“To let in— And that voice, bawling out 
‘Groceries! ”? 

They both laughed and laughed, stand- 
ing in the hall, with the front door not 
quite closed, so that Mr. Kelly heard 
them as he came up the stairs. He 
knocked. 

“Mercy!” cried Mrs. Perrine, struggling 
with her apron. 

“It’s only James,” said Rosalie, open- 
ing the door. 


Irma and Inez 


(Continued from page 41) 


Mack had already characterized one of 
the sons-in-law-to-be as “The Shrimp,” 
and now I learned that the other was 
“The Bum.” Both were wealthy, but 
that seemed to be their sole recommenda- 
tion. 

I gathered, little by little, that the 
girls were completely out of hand, a pair 
of the more extreme types of the younger 
generation, determined to have their own 
way, but with not the slightest back- 
pen for determining whither it would 
ead. Irma could have advised them, but 
she couldn’t control them. They out- 
talked her. Evidently, they held Irma in 
amused contempt—which would be nat- 
ural, because Mack did. 

Their father was a person providentially 
appointed to pay bills. He had taken 

reat delight in them as little girls; but 
Tema had so completely failed in her job 
that he now saw no good reason for 
opposing their marriages. Later, they 
would choose no better, so they might as 
well go ahead now. Without bitterness, 
he had washed his hands of them; they 
lacked something that a father couldn’t 
ive. 
. Irma knew Mack was displeased with 
her, but had neither the wit nor will to 
control anything. For power, she had 
always depended upon her beauty; and 
now that it was gone she drifted with 
tides set in motion by stronger persons. 
Most of her time was spent in reading 


SIX MONTHS tetor 


anyone to learn draftsmanship. lt's 
longer than this man studied at 
home under me! And you need no 
“talent” for drafting. This student 
was a garage hand when he started 
my course! Smart? Yes. Smart enough 
to pick the livest line in all industry. 


Do you wanta man's size pay envelope? So did this man. 
Are you a little shy on book learning? This chap never 
finished eighth grade at school. Aut he looked the field over 

and chose the line nineteen out of twenty Help Wanted ads 
called for. He learned the line that's a/ways in demand. He 
wrote tomein February. Aythe middleaf May hewasadrafts- 
man, Today, my mail brought his photoand the statement, “I've 
been made Assistant to the Chief Draftsman at $400 a month!” 


Train at Home Under My Supervision 
—and I'll have you right in the business of dva//ing—the first hour. 
There's no books. No theories. We put the tools in your hands, tell you 
what they're for, 7//ustrate how they're used—and you eg in to draft. Y 


Your 


OwnHome 
Would you rath- 
er have a corres- 


will have you so interested inside of a week —and so sure of yourself in : pondence school 
a month or two— but you'll have to clip the coupon and get the introductory SS Tn zi 
material to see what a pleasant and profitable course is waiting for you! a HOME 


LET AMBITION 
GUIDE YOU 


Shoot fortheline 
thatis practical- 
prartab e. Getthe 

nowledge every 
industry needs and 
iswilling to payfor. 


DRAFTSMANSHIP 


Leads the Field 


Readbelow the partial 
list of 14,282 articles 
and trades where the 
draftsman's work is 
first and foremost: 


ug You Need Only the Will to Start 


We have everything required to put you in the high-pay class—eversthing 
but your name and address. If you clip the coupon now and mai it—we'll 
make the next move—by next mail! 
. REMEMBER, it's supply and demand that regulates everyone's pay. What good 
is a machinist if every shop has a esegue d list of willing men? What does a fread 
crammed with electricity get you when electrical shops have signs up *‘NO 
—, HELP WANTED’’? But every industry is clamouring for draftsmen. (Just 
check this up in the Want Ad columns of any newspaper.) 
JOBS WAITING all over U. S. Every industry uses blueprints by the 
thousands as you know. The biggest concerns recruit their draftsmen 
from our offices. We haven't students enough to go'round right now 
—and next Spring the shortage will be worse, Therefore: to in- 
duce action I'll furnish tools without extra charge. So clip 


coupon NOW. 


You Suffer If You Wait 
MailThis COUPON 


about learning. 
You can become a 
draftsman, and a good 


Aeroplanes one. I guaranteetotrain eee momo oo 
Automobiles ‘ou. If you act in time. "/ 
Building u furnish all the tools. 
Bridges Clou dou t need any books; 
this is a course where you 
Dies, Tools, Jigs, Etc. see and do the actual work.) 
Engines Look into this line that | CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 
Electrical makes work worth while, Div. 15-21, 1951 Lawrence Ave. 
Iron & Steel Products |} 24 life worth living! Cou- 4 Chicago, illinois 


WITHOUT OBLIGATING ME send full information 
about the way you teach practical draftsmanship, your 
new, enlarged BOOK, and free tool affer. 


Jewelry 
Locomotives 
Machines (AIl Kinds) 


on brings Successful 
Draftemanship book free. 
If You Answer 
This in Time 


Railway Equipment T 
othe next fifty men enroll- 
Structar teel ing, no extra charge for com- Name Age... 
e ephones ori e working outfit ull se 
of imported nickel silver draw- 
Toys ing instrumenta, aChief'sOwn g Address 
Valves drawing table, rules, squares, 
&upplies—all included! So write P.O Stale... -— » 


at once. 


SAVE:300.to:1250. 


Before you build “the home of your dreams," 
get a eopy of the new Bennett Book showing 
photographic reproductions of more than 85 
beautiful houses. 


high cost of usual waste, cuts down high-priced labor, 
eliminates all extras, shortens building time one third— 
often effecting a saving of $1250 on a very modest home 
Bennett home owners near you (names on request) will 


The DREXEL—8 Rooms and Bath 
Book of Homes—Garages FREE 


Charming homes; garages, all sizes; inviting in- 
teriors; built-in conveniences—over 85 photo 
illustrations and home plans for you to study. 


BE 
HA LIVING FREE in U, S. east of Indiana and north of 
Ohio River; elsewhere $1.00—clip the coupon 


I] Sc j or send letter or postal. > M 
Bennett Homes po 
Better-Built Ready lutad. ^ "s 


prove our claims. 
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This new self-massaging belt 
not only makes u look 
thinner INSTANTLY — but 
quickly takes off rolls of 
excess fat. 


pur is weakening — drugs 
are dangerous — strenuous 
reducing exercises are liable to 
strain your heart. The only 
safe method of reducing is 
massage. "This method sets up 
a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away the surplus 
fat. The Weil Reducing Belt, 
made of special reducing rub- 
ber, produces exactly the 
same results as a skilled 
masseur, only quicker and 
cheaper. 

Every move you make 
causes the Weil Belt 
togently massage your 
abdomen. Results 
ure rapid because this 
belt works for you 
every second. 

Fat Replaced by 
Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6 inches 
of flabby fat usually 
vanishes within just a 
few weeks. Only solid, 
normal tissue remains. The 
Weil Reducing Belt is en- 
dorsed by physicians because 
it not only takes off fat, but 
corrects stomach disorders, 
constipation, backache, short- 
ness of breath and puts sagging internal organs 

back into place. 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer 


Send no money. Write for detailed description and testimonials 
from deli bted users. /'rite at once. Special 10-day trial offer. 
mpany, 172 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


aa "n unc wm "um um "Am Xue (um A 
THE WEIL COMPANY 
172 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete description of 
the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also your Special 
10-Day Trial Offer. 


States, 2s iiS 
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Established 30 years. Largest cruise experience. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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novels. I saw some of the novels. Her 
taste in literature was neither unique nor 
new to me. I have seen the same novels 
where other ignorant, disgruntled, middle- 
aged women grieved over their departed 
youth. 

She read endlessly of young love in its 
more puerile manifestations. Doubtless 
these tales brought back to her the glories 
of youth. Now that she had a few 
wrinkles, her own day was done. It was 
astonishing and painful to find a woman 
no older than Irma talking aimlessly, 
talking, talking, talking, like some old 
crone of the Middle Ages. She was 
decades older than her years. Once Mack 
interrupted to have a joke at her expense. 
When the girls bought their trousseaus, 
he said Irma also bought a complete new 
outfit of everything. 

Poor old woman! And now the girls 
were soon to go away, and she would sink 
deeper into loneliness and gloom. Mack 
was busy, but she didn't know what he 
was doing; the girls were busy, and she 
knew what they were doing, but the game 
was no longer for her. At times there 
were little flashes of jealous hatred. Was 
she not their mother? What right had 
they to enjoy this heyday of youth, and 
leave her in the discard? No, it was all 
wrong and unfair. And then I knew why 
her face said so plainly, “I am sorry for 
myself." 

As an overtone to this wretched 
jealousy of her daughters, I sensed a 
similar hatred for Mack. Why should he 
still be vigorous and good-looking long 
after she had withered? Poor Irma 
couldn’t see that Mack was the author 
of his own Indian summer, and that it 
would probably extend far into the winter 
of his age. Physiology had nothing to do 
with it. Poor Irma! 


"| BERE had been a time, I sensed, when 
she had annoyed Mack very much 
with her babble; finally, he had achieved 
immunity to the annoyance, and now 
she was powerless to interest him at all. 
She couldn't even make him angry. 
There must have been a bitter-sweet 
period, perhaps not long past, when it was 
her principal joy to make him angry. 
The experience probably served as the 
dregs aba once wholesome and passionate 
love. But even that was gone now, and 
Irma was left alone with her silly, gushy, 
mushy love stories—those and her self- 
pity. What a spectacle! 

Now I knew why women need minds, 
and must have outside interests, to win a 
place in life after their babies are no 
longer underfoot. Of course, most women, 
whether educated or not, achieve this; 
but poor Irma had never even thought 
of it. She had rested her whole case on 
an argument that must inevitably vanish. 
Mrs. Hester was a malicious old fool; 
but Irma had indeed come to a bad end. 
Not the end Mrs. Hester darkly hinted, 
but, none the less, a very bad end. 

The girls would not be at home that 


evening, Irma repeated for the third 
time. She was sorry—they would be at 
home on the following evening. Mack 
spent the following evening with me at 
his club, and part of the time we talked 
business. Pursuant to that business, we 
went away together the next morning in 
his private car. 

It really was not necessary to go, but 
we went; and Mack was very happy 
because, he said, we would have dinner 
that night with Bill. Dinner would be 
cooked over a camp fire. Bill had a negro 
cook who was a genius with camp fires. 
And Bill had a big tent. After dinner 
we would sit in the tent with our feet on 
a table and smoke. All would be gay and 
wonderful. Bill would tell about how they 
were getting on with the bridge, whetlier 
or not they had sunk the shafts below 
the quicksand. Some engineers said this 
p" couldn't be done; but as for Mack, 

e said Bill could do any job. Half his 
fame as a railroad idene he said, 
rested on Bill. And his face was aglow. 


"THAT night, just as he had promised, 
a dinner cooked over a camp fire was 
served in a big tent. And then it rained; 
but neither Mack nor Bill would retreat 
to the private car. They liked to hear 
the rain beat down on the tent, they said; 
but I knew better. They liked to be 
together. And here in a tent, somehow: 
their love passed from one to the other so 
that they could utterly revel in it. By 
this time, also, I knew a little more about 
Bill and Inez. 

With slight variations, it was the story 
of Irma and Mack over again. Both 
men's children were disappointments, 
and domestic life had erabi so com- 
pletely that even other women couldn’t 
interest Mack and Bill. Once was enough, 
and women had been voted out. There 
remained railroads, bridges, quicksand, 
tents, camp fires, and, above all, each 
other. They seemed quite happy; but in 
the background stalked tragedy. 

I looked at them with pity, and with 
admiration. How brave they were in 
defeat and disillusion. How still like two 
joyous boys facing the adventure of life 
together. But even the adventure had 
narrowed to one phase of life. And now 
this tent that turned back the rain could 
hold just about all that living still meant 
to them: Work, and each other. 

Bill said, “I wish you'd give me some 
sort of an order about staying here on the 
job over the holidays.” 

** You're not going home?" Mack asked. 

"No." And then, after peering cau- 
tiously at me, he added, “She talks too 
much. Always aching about something!" 

“T know," said Mack, and his tone 

leaded, “Lets don't talk about it!" 
pe Irma! Unfortunate Inez! I thought 
of their once gay laughter, their active 
pigtails and gay hair ribbons. They had 
stumbled into the wrong century. But, 
on second thought, was ever any century 
kind to such as they? 


EYES set close together do not denote a mean disposition, 
nor does a wide mouth denote generosity. Next month, in ‘‘What 
You Can't Tell About People From Their Faces,’’ Glen U. Cleeton, 
who is a specialist on the judging of character from external appear- 
ances, tells you what to look for if you want to size up a man. The 
old established theory that the fixed features of the face are a 
clue to character receives a severe jolt in this interesting article. 
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protected by the best guarantee in the 
world—the kones of their clients. The 
persons who explained their losses de- 
served to be believed, because they were 
reputable, upright citizens, living orderly 
lives in respectable neighborhoods. Their 
everyday conduct was above reproach, 
consequently their truthfulness was be- 
yond question. 

“ But how do you determine whether a 
new applicant for such insurance is trust- 
worthy?” 

John N. Thurlow, the manager of the 
Etna Affiliated Companies’ Jewelr 
Floater Department, reached into a des 
file in his New York office, and drew out 
two confidential character reports. 

“Here is a man,” he said, indicating the 
first sheet, “who has applied for a jewelry 
floater for ten thousand dollars. He is 
married and lives with his wife in an 
apartment on Park Avenue. It is one of 
the finest residence sections of New York 
City, well lighted, well policed, and in- 
habited by well-to-do people. He practices 
a profession; he pays his bills, and he is a 
member in good standing of two clubs. 
The superintendent of his apartment de- 
scribes him as a good tenant, and says 
that he is regular and temperate in his 
habits. Now, with this and other infor- 
mation we possess, I consider him a good 
risk. 

“This man, on the other hand," he 
continued, scanning the second sheet, 
*has a large residence in one of the 
fashionable suburbs of the city. He is 
separated from his wife. He owes several 
tradesmen in the town, and he hasn't paid 
his butcher's bill for three months. Last 
week, he let his gardener and his chauffeur 


go. He is in arrears with the servants' 
salaries. He is a broker, and has lost 
heavily. 


Now he applies to us for a 
forty-thousand-dollar Boere policy on his 
jewelry. Fhat risk does not conform with 
our underwriting requirements. 


“You see," continued Mr. Thurlow, 
in the sixteen years that I have 
been writing burglary and floater insurance 
policies, I believe I have come to recog- 
nize more or less the traits which go to 
make up a good or a bad risk. The man 
who pays his bills, tends to his business, 
lives with his family, and can be expected 
to be both careful in the display and 
handling of his jewelry, is entitled to our 
protection for his valuables. 

“Drinking parties in homes where we 
have insured articles create a bad ex- 
posure, and that is why we prefer clients 
with temperate habits. Carelessness rules 
at such a time, and if a valuable piece of 
jewelry disappears it is difficult to de- 
termine whether it is by theft or loss. 

“ Under the jewelry or fur floater policy 
(so-called because it insures floating pr 
erty—valuables which are carried abouti 
carelessness is probably the major hazard, 
with theft and burglary as minor risks. 
Years ago, it was only the very wealthy 
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families who had jewelry of any great 
value, which they usually kept most of the 
time either in safes built in their homes, or 
in their safe-deposit boxes. They took it 
out on rare occasions, and promptly re- 
turned it to the place of safekeeping. 

“In these times, it is quite common for 
people of means to possess a collection of 
wrist watches, flexible bracelets, brooches, 

ins, rings, which they are inclined to 
[ose around where they offer a tempta- 
tion to dishonest servants. 

“Where help is employed in most cases 
without a careful investigation of ref- 
erences, it is surprising that serious thefts 
are not more frequent. Women con- 
stantly leave valuable jewelry in the top 
drawer of a bureau or dressing table, 
which, by the way, is the first place any- 
one intending to commit a theft would 
look. Another frequent type of loss is that 
where a woman has taken off her rings 
and left them on the wash basin in a hotel 
or railway station. 

“T ought to tell you that we decline to 
continue policies to clients who are guilty 
of gross carelessness, and as we foot the 
bill for such losses you may readily 
imagine that we don’t value careless or 
dishonest clients. In fact, we discourage 
applications from them whenever a sus- 
picion of carelessness is indicated. 


"WE SOMETIMES meet with good 
fortune as well as bad. A cable was 
received one day from Havana from a 
woman whose jewelry we had insured in 
New York to the effect that she had lost 
a gold mesh bag valued at $2,200. She had 
been sitting on the porch of the hotel there, 
and when the boat came in she got up and 
went down to meet it, leaving her bag on 
the chair. When she came back it was 
gone, and no trace of it could be found. 

“We looked up the schedule of her 
ies and found that she had bought the 

ag at Tiffany's. They supplied us with a 
hand-painted sketch (actual size) of that 
bag—Tiffany keeps beautiful records of 
jewelry sold—and we authorized her by 
cable to offer a $50 reward for its return. 
In a few days a battered-looking negro 
brought it in. He had found it lying in the 
gutter not far from the hotel. Whoever 
took the bag from the hotel porch ex- 
tracted what there was in it—a five- 
dollar gold piece and three half-crowns— 
and threw the bag away, unaware of its 
value. We paid the $50 reward and four 
dollars to have the bag cleaned and 
repaired. 

“We are always glad to pay a reward 
(if offered) which results in the recovery 
of jewelry we insure. We paid a reward 
of $5,000 not long ago to a Chicago 
pawnbroker, who turned a criminal over 
to the police and made it possible for us to 
get back $26,000 worth of jewelry stolen 
from a country estate near New York. 

“The estate is owned by a member of 
one of the fine old New York families. At 
three o'clock one morning a man forced 
open a window in one wing of this man- 
sion, but was unable to penetrate deeper 
into the house because of a locked pas- 
sageway. He climbed out of the window 
and made his way around to the other 
side, where he broke the lock of another 
window, and entered. He masked him- 
self in a sheet, found his way into the 
daughter's bedroom, woke her up, and 
forced her at the point of a revolver to 
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lead him to her father’s and mother’s 
bedroom. There he compelled her mother 
to show him the location of the wall safe 
where the jewels were kept, jewels which 
we had insured for $30,000. 

** He locked the family in one room, and 
set about opening the safe. While he was 
at work, the owner attempted to call the 
police from a telephone in his room, but he 
found that the wire had been cut. There 
was a master switch in the room which 
would turn on every light in the house, but 
he dared not touch it, because his son was 
asleep in another part of the house and if 
he were aroused and started to investigate 
he might have come to some harm. There 
was no telling how many burglars were 
in or about the house. 


“IN a closet in this room, however, 

there was telephone connection to the 
rarage, which the burglar had overlooked. 
On this phone the man called his chauffeur, 
a tall, husky negro, and told him what was 
going on. The driver sent in a hurry call 
to the police and then, arming himself with 
an ax, slipped over to the house. He first 
saw. the open window in the left wing and 
thought of course that the burglar had 
entered there, and would come out the 
same way. He decided to waylay him at 
that point. 

* When the thief had opened the safe 
and looted it he let himself out of a 
window on the other side of the house, and 
got safely away. When the police raced 
up on motor-cycles a few minutes later, 
they saw his tracks in the grass. 

“The burglar, a well-known crook, now 
serving time in prison, caught the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited to Chicago. He 
deposited the bulk of the jewelry in a 
safety deposit vault, and took several 
pieces to his room, where he broke them 
up. In the meantime we circularized the 
country, describing the stolen jewels and 
offering a five-thousand-dollar reward for 
their return. 

“Something in the burglar's manner 
betrayed him when he tried to sell the sep- 
arate gems to a pawnbroker. You know, 
pawnbrokers aren't at all the harpies 
people imagine them to be. They are 
usually intelligent, high-class business 
men, and they have no more desire to 
handle stolen property than anyone else. 
This one was particularly alert. 

“ He notified the police, who questioned 
the man, and being dissatished with his 
explanation they arrested him. At the 
station they found the key to the safety 
deposit vault and when they opened it 
they found the stolen jewelry. With the 
exception of one or two pieces which he 
had sold elsewhere we recovered all of the 
property. In this case, the pawnbroker 
saved us from rather a heavy loss and we 
were glad to pay him the reward. I think 
he shared it with the policemen who 
arrested the burglar and traced down the 
gems. 

“We have a very good opinion of pawn- 
brokers. They have helped us out in- 
numerable times, as has the Lost Property 
Department of the police force. The two 
articles which are easiest to trace and to 
identify are watches and revolvers. Both 
have numbers, and pawnbrokers are re- 
quired by law to register these numbers 
and report them to the police. If a watch 
which we have insured is lost or stolen; 
we are notifed the minute it turns up. 
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Illinois College of Photography, Box 826, Effingham, Ili. 


GO INTO BUSINESS 22s: 


Establish and oper- 
ye a''New System 


Specialt. Condy Factory'' in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Mon: -making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
Big Candy E kiet Free. Write for it today, Don't putit off | 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 35 EAST ORANGE, N, J. 


NEW Wav TO 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this isthe right training 

—training that bulldssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientificmethod of child 
training founded onthe prin- 
ciple that confidence isthe 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
Hi amazingly easy for any parent to apply. 


hi st ^ 
Highest Endorsements 7:5 7» 
the bt 


asy parent, is producing remarkable and jmmedi- 
ate results for thousands of parents in al] parts of the 
world, It is endorsed by leading educators, 


FREE BOOK; 


*'New Methods in Child Training" is the || 
tileof a startling book which describes thia 
new system and outlines the work of the 5 
Parents Association. Send letter or tal H 
today and the book will be sent free—but do W 
it now as- this announcement may ever 
appear here again, 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 92 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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"We now require a full and accurate 
description of the precious gems which we 
insure. One experience taught me the 
wisdom of that: A woman had a necklace 
with a $5,000 emerald pendant, and when 
she applied for insurance we covered it 
for that amount. A few weeks later, she 
made a claim against us for $4,000 for an 
accident to this stone. She reported that 
she had the emerald in her handbag when 
she boarded the Wolverine Express with 
her husband. She placed her handbag 
on a Pullman ht and when the car 
lurched suddenly the bag slipped to the 
floor. Her husband accidentally stepped 
on it, and when she came to examine the 
emerald she found that it had developed 
an interior flaw. 

“Her jewelers declared that the flaw 
did not exist in the stone at the time they 
sold it to her, and that in all probability 
it was the result of being stepped on. The 
damage to the gem, for hue we were 
liable, was about $4,000, they said. 

“ Now we have an appraisal form, which 
must be completed and signed by the 
jeweler. As to the value of any precious 
stone or piece of jewelry, we accept the 
appraisal of any reputable jeweler. This 
form is accompanied by photographs, 
actual size, of the various jewels on the 
schedule. This makes it easy to identify 
them or to duplicate them if they disap- 
pear altogether. 

‘The precious stones are described on 
the schedule, by weight, size, and quality; 
necklaces by the number of beads or 
stones, their individual and total weights; 
watches by style, material and case, and 
works numbers, and other pieces by 
descriptions. of the weights of stones, 
material, and construction. 

“Present-day styles and habits have 
brought in a number of articles of jewelry 
and personal adornment that we are 
reluctant to insure because they are so 
easily lost and mislaid. ‘Notions’ is per- 
haps a better word for jewelry of this kind. 
I mean such articles as gold and platinum 
cigarette holders, vanity cases, mesh bags, 
lip-stick holders, match boxes, pencils, 
fountain pens, and pocket flasks. People 
are continually losing these articles in the 
usual course of things, and then, too, they 
leave them lying around exposed to theft. 

“Where strange mechanics, plumbers, 
ice men, meterreaders, and windowcleaners 
are permitted to roam about the house by 
lax servants, these valuable articles left 
lying about present a constant tempta- 
tion. That is the sort of carelessness that 
keeps up the premium rates on the in- 
surance policies. If our policy holders 
accepted our suggestions, and became 
more prudent about their valuables, 
naturally we could afford to lower the 
premium rate. 


UT then there is also the danger of 

being over-cautious. Many people 
who think they are being painstakingly 
careful, hide their jewels in the mattress, 
under the sofa seat or in the hollow of a 
brass bed post. Porch climbers, sneak 
thieves and burglars are familiar with all 
of these stock hiding places and go for 
them straight-off. This extreme care is 
defeated, ber ause thieves ar very know- 
ing about the mental processes of those 
w ho own jewelry. 

“There is still another danger in this 
caution, Several people have 


been so shrewd about selecting- an ùn- 
suspected nook in which to conceal their 
jewels that they were never afterward able 
to locate the hiding place. 

"We paid such a claim not long ago. 
An aged woman with an uncertain mem- 
ory, but with an uncanny gift for hiding 
things, was seized by a mania that she was 
about to be robbed. She was convinced 
that nothing in the house was safe. One 
day when she was alon in the house, she 
stealthily concealed not only her own 
jewelry but that of the other members of 
the family as well. 

“She told them what she had done, but 
kept the hiding place a secret. There was 
great consternation in the family a week 
or so later when one of the daughters 
wanted her pearl necklace and the old 
lady couldn’t remember, for the life of her, 
where she had hidden it. 

“A frantic search was begun, the house 
was torn upside down, every imaginable, 
conceivable hiding place was looked into, 
and the rooms, beds, closets, bureaus, 
hreplace, bookcases, were gone over again 
and again; but they yielded nothing. 
Constant questioning only served to con- 
fuse the old lady further. The secret was 
tucked away in her mind somewhere, but 
there was no way of getting at it. Whether 
she had hidden the jewels in a laundry bag 
and they had been carried away, or 
whether she had put them in the pocket of 
an old suit which had been given to charity, 

or whether they still lie in some unthought- 
of cranny in that house will probably never 
be known, for she carried the secret with 
her to her grave. And as we had insured 
them against loss we paid their full value. 


A ADU. ABLE property is always in 
danger of four hazards: carelessness, 
fire, theft, and accident. One of the hea«- 
iest losses my office has ever suffered was 
through fire, ‘though there was an element 
of carelessness mixed in. In one case we 
paid a man for the loss of thirty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry. 

" He was a wealthy Chicago man with a 
winter home in Florida. When he and his 
wife went there a few years ago, they took 
their valuables along with them. A 
thoughtful person would have provided a 
fireproof safe for so valuable a collection 
of jewels, but in this case it was dis- 
tributed in two or three rooms about the 
house, a large wooden frame building. 

“The fire occurred in the afternoon, 
when there was no one at home but a 
servant girl, who ran for help when the 
flames first appeared. The house burned 
to the ground. Long and exhaustive 
search through the ashes yielded several 
pieces of jewelry which, together, had 
totaled about fifteen thousand dollars in 
value before the fire. We thought that 
this salvage would go a little way toward 
reducing the loss, but it was of slight value. 
The pieces were made up of numbers of 
diamonds. It is generally believed that 
hre does not damage diamonds, but in this 
case it did. They were badly smoked up, 
and when we took them to a jeweler he 
pointed out that they would all have to be 
repolished. There were so many of these 
diamonds and they were so small, that the 
work. of repolishing and resetting them 
wasn 't worth the candle. 

“And even in that loss we were lucky. 
Just as the wife was driving off with her 
husband that afternoon before the fire her 


This Company Risks Millions on People’s Honesty, by RICHARD TERRELL 


HIS Emeralite makes reading in bed 

delightful. The Emerald glass shade 
reflects a restful glow where you need it 
and eliminates glare. Has dimming socket 
with four changes of light—down to a 
mere glow for sickroom or night light. 


Every home should have one or more of 
these good looking sight savers. 


There is an Emeralite for every writing or 
reading need. Free booklet upon request. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded. 
ok for name. 


Sold by department stores and 
electrical dealers 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
Established 5o years 
33 Warren St., New York 


"MERALITE 


KIND TO THE EYES 


Everlasting Composition Floors 


Dust!ess, Sanitary, Attractive 
Over Old Floors or in New Building 


Jg 


The permanent 


fireproof, one 
iece floor for Everlasbestos is easily Lites cement in any 
aS over any A 
Kitchens perfected formula insure unifornity amd wee 
‘Bee Porche ing quality. Floors ten years in use maintain 
Su artineeter inal appearance. No crevices or 
Obices jointe to catch dirt. Easily cleaned as tile yet 
Hotcla warm and resilient to the tread. 
hools A handsome floor—choice of red, buff, gray or 
Theatres green. Write for catalog and sample on wood. 
H- spitale Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 
Stores Dept. A, 96 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Everlashest 


oe You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 
old reliable Pathfinder, the 


wonderful national weekly bome 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs fora 
trifle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—notbing else to equal 


ps) for this big paper on trial 13 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours" 
Writes Peter Werner, lll. 
Sell Madison *'Better-Made"' 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 

$100.00 weekly and bonus. 


Write for Free Samples 
MADISON SHIRT MERS., 564 Broadway, New York 


maid came running out with the pearl 
necklace which she had intended wearing 
and had left on her dressing table. The 
woman fastened it around her neck and 
wore it away. Otherwise, it would have 
been destroyed in the fire and we would 
have had an additional twenty-three 


| thousand dollars to pay. 


“In most cases of fire and theft we get 


off more easily than we should, because | 
people are rarely insured up to the full | 


value of their property. Most people are 


| under-insured. That is especially true of 


floater policies, because the value of 
precious stones increases with ‘time, and 
then, too, people are continually adding 
new pieces to their collections, which they 
neglect to include in their schedules. 


s r IS impossible for an honest client te 

make a profit on a loss, because all the 
company can do is to restore to him the 
value of his merchandise. It cannot re- 
imburse him for the sentimental value of 
the articles or for the anxiety, inconven- 
ience, and trouble resulting from the 
adjustment of a claim. 

“Did you notice in the paper recentl 
that Edsel Ford, the son of Henry Ford, 
had returned an insurance company’s 
check for ninety thousand dollars m pay- 
ment for the loss of his wife’s jewels, which 
disappeared during a recent party? In 
explaining his refusal of the check, he said 


| that the sentiment attached to the jewels, 


which he had given as presents to his wife, 
could not be made up in cash, although he 
had them fully insured. He urged the 


| company not to settle the claim imme- 


diately, but to prolong its effort to recover 
the jewels. 

“Curious accidents have happened to 
jewelry insured against all risks. A very 
wealthy woman who carried one of these 

olicies attended the boat races at Pough- 
Date one year, wearing a famous string 
of pearls. She was standing on the deck of 
a yacht when the boiler burst. One of the 
boiler plates sailed through a plate glass 
window of one of the cabins and struck the 
unfortunate woman. Her pearls were cut 
and scratched by the glass, and appeared 


| to be hopelessly damaged. 


“When the claim was presented—and it 


| was a heavy one—the pearls were sub- 
| mitted to an expert, and he was able to 


reduce the loss many thousands of dollars 
by ‘peeling’ them, so that the surface 
scratches disappeared. This treatment 
restored the beauty of the gems, although 


; it slightly diminished one or two of them 


in size. 

* Another woman had a valuable string 
of pearls which we insured. One day she 
was driving her car along a road at a good 
clip, and somehow caught the strand in the 
steering wheel while making a sharp turn. 
The thread broke and the pearls spilled 
out on the road. Some of them were never 
found. 

"Rings are constantly being lost in 
bathing. That is one of our most frequent 
sources of loss. Another loss that occurs. 
periodically is caused by owners' neglect to 
examine the condition of their jewelry. 
Rings of platinum and gold are sometimes 
worn until they are as thin as paper. 
Where several rings are worn together on 
one finger, one rubs constantly against the 
other, wearing it down. Such rings bend 
and break easily, and stones become 
loosened and drop from their settings. 
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just put 
k radiators 
make two dollars worth of fuel 


these valves 

He Vacuum Valves in- 
stantly correct trouble with 

do the work of three, hold heat 


on your 
steam heat. Because these valves 
two hours longer at night and give 


then ifs your own fault 

steam 
keep air out of radiators, they 
a warm house in the morning. 


Have new heat comfort 


PHONE your plumbing or heating 
shop to change your old style 
radiator valves to Hoffman No. 
2 Vacuum Valves. It will take 
only a few minutes— no interrup- 
tion in heat. You will be amazed 
at the difference they make. 


HOFFMAN 


VACUUM VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. P-5 
25 West 45th St. New York 


Ir vou want to know more about these remarke 
able new valves, send coupon for booklet; 
“Locking the Door Against the Heat Thief. 
We will at the same time send you a Trial Cer- 
tificate which permits you to test them for thirty 
days. 

Hoffman Vacuum Valves are guaranteed in 
writing to give § years of satisfactory service. 
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Address. 


DRESSMAKING 
Made Easy 


Wonderful new method. You learn at 
home to make distinctive, becoming 
clothes, in the ve latest style, for 
yourself and others for just the cost of 
materials; prepare for a position or have 
a shop of your own and earn $20 to $40 
weekly. Write today for Free Booklet. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 47-B, Scranton, Penna, 
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CBoston 


Face. POWDER 


Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 


illi 
Ben Levy Co 


rating new LARLACHE Creations 
»Dept.14 125 Kingston St., Boston,u.s.a 


The American Magazine 


Remodel with | Oak F inate 


Right over your old worn floors, lay Oak Floor- 
ing, at small cost. Will modernize and beautify 
your home. Enjoy the comforts of Nature’s oak 
floors,—sanitary, permanent, adding value to the 
home, growing more mellow and beautiful with 
time. 'They save housework. No cracks to 
collect dirt. 


Fasily laid. No woodwork need be disturbed. 
Completeone roomatatime,if more convenient. 


Send coupon for these free books | 


Put your flooring problems up to 
our experts, without obligation. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING. 


OAK FLooRING BUREAU 

870 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the f ree 24- -page 
book '*TheStory of Oak Floors,” 
and "How and Where to Use 
Oak Floors." 
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Old Money Wanted ? know trat 


lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U.S C yer 
high premiums for all rare coins? We buy ‘all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dent. 453, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


30,000 LEARN PIANO BY EAR 


— fascinating home study method. Seven years' success. 
You. too, can quickly learn jazz and ragtime. Three 
months’ course. Send l0c TODAY for booklets, ‘‘Enter- 
taining at Piano" and “The Niagara Secret.” 


Niagara School of Music, Dept. 877, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MER High School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, and 


20 Other xs duse Bus- 
Courses 


Íness Men, and Educators hel 
repare the special instruction 
which you n forsuccess, No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can't hope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you the practical training you need. 
American School 


Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. H-21, Chicago 


Money Back When-You Finish If Not Satisfied 


American School, Dept. H-21, Drexel A 


Send me full information on the 
how you will help me win succe 


anitary & Heating 
urveyor & Mapping 
igh Scheel Graduate 


^. .Draftsman & Designer . 
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"Flexible bracelets are articles that 
cause us a lot of worry. Most of them are 
made of platinum and built delicately, so 
as to give the least weight and pressure. 
Often they loosen up, so that they are 
continually in danger of slipping off, and 
many of them do. An accidental knock 
injures or breaks one of the fragile joints 
and the bracelet falls off unnoticed. 
Valuable jewelry ought to be submitted 
regularly to a jeweler for examination, so 
that loose stones, weak joints, faulty 
clasps and broken settings could be re- 
paired. 


BSENT-MINDEDNESS is a real 
item in this business. The other 
day, a woman gave her husband her jewel 
casket, carefully wrapped up, and asked 
him to lock it up in his safety deposit 
vault. He took the subway on his way 
down to the bank, and became so sub- 
merged in his morning newspaper that 
when he arrived unexpectedly at his 
station, he jumped up and stepped off the 
car, leaving his package on the seat. 

* He collected his wits on the platform, 
and when he realized what he hed done 
he rushed to a telephone and called up the 
dispatcher, begging him to stop the train 
between stations so that no one could walk 
off with the jewels. The train, however, 
passed through several stations before it 
was caught, and when an inspector boarded 
it there was no sign of the box. Nor was 
it ever turned in to the lost and, found 
department. Someone walked off that 
train with a rich prize. That moment of 
forgetfulness cost us eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

“On one occasion a young wife who had 
incurred small bridge debts pawned her 
jewelry in an obscure pawnshop in the 
Bowery, sent in a claim for loss, and we 
paid it. She had discharged a servant girl 
about the time her jewels disappeared, and 
that was an indication to us that they 
might have been stolen. 

“However, by the merest chance, the 
adjuster who handled the loss happened to 
be searching for some stolen property 
involved in another loss, entered that 

awnshop, and recognized a bar pin she 
fad described in her schedule. He made 
an investigation and disclosed the fraud. 
That was a case for the district attorney; 
but restitution was made, witnesses ap- 
peared to testify to the previous good 
character of the wife, and she was let off 
with a suspended sentence. 

“But, as I said, those are rare in- 
stances of dishonesty. We write millions 
of dollars’ worth of burglary and jewelry 
floater insurance every year, and our 
confidence in the honesty of people in- 
creases with each year. There are only 
two things other than fraud on the part of 
the assured that can annul a floater policy: 
war and smuggling. 

"By smuggling I mean this: If an 
American were to try to smuggle in 
jewels which he had previously insured 
ronds us, and if the Government caught 
him in the act and confiscated the jewels, 
we would not be permitted to reimburse 
the smuggler for his loss. 

* And now,” said Mr. Thurlow, by way 
of conclusion, “do you not agree with me 
that such a Floater Policy is one of the 
greatest examples of trustfulness in hu- 
man beings?" 
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J =— Positions Open: 
I OTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere 
need trained men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 
positions paying up to $10,000 a year are open each year 
in the hotels of the United States. In 1925 the oe 
America's largest industry in new cons! 
Nearly a billion dollars' worth of NEW HOTELS 
AND RESTAURANTS being built this year will need 


over 70,000 trained men and women 


Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with your 
liv: ing. At any time you have your choice of over 1,000 
hotel positions open. 


You can have one of these high-class big-pay positions, with 


yea ou by mail in your Spar ám. 
Einpiied ‘Study Pian, and put you in fouck with big coportonities. 
All of your training under nal i f 
former U. S. Government Hotel and estaurant Expert, now Man- 
aging Consultant for over 225 Hotels 60 to more en 600. 900 € roome 
ench, throughout the United States, totali 
students employed, our methods en 
everywhere. 

Send today for FREE BOOK, *''Your Big ie 
how we can train you for one of these AF itions 
or less, and explaining our Money-Back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Y 20 weeks 


Room U-1476 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
win high positions and 
success in thigh po and public nte 

Be independent. Greater 


ot Dus conferred. "LaSalle 
je! every 
state. We fc Ak all text auna m practicing attorne volume, Law 
Koram: Low cost, easy t our yal ardi 108- ‘Law 
and ''Evidence'' books free ree. Send f em NOW. 
asail Extension University, De i. "33. -L, Chicage 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


L. C. $m "new er— 
1j DAY FREE TRIAL—1926 attachments 
ntel for 5 wears—easy 


ewriter Sales A. 


rand 
Write for our Guide Books & 
"RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 


PATENTS. targes 


Send model or sketch and deron of of your — 


for Inspection and [nstructions Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Bunte Cough Drops before re- 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound, 
The mentho! heals—the hore- 
hound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 


DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 


Bill Tobin Minds Other People's Business, by EUGENE Davis 
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Do ‘you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


| degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GBiis as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
Or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Ask for VENUS Ba soft 
Pencil for general usc. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave, New York 
VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 
17 black—3 copying degrees 
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Old Reliable SHOEMAKER STRAIN best for 37 
years; 53 VARIETIES. Big book with pictures in 
colors, gives facts about handling, feeding, ho 
ing, diseases and remedies. Also LOW PR 
fowls, eggs, chicks, Brooder Stoves & Sup 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 57, FREEPORT, 
_ & WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK red obec 


- - 200 Pictures 

Tie ‘Nation 3 Great Poultry Manual tells about 
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ceding, Housing, Diseases and Remedies, Makes LO 


ing, ? 
o E Cias; Supplies. Pullets 


RY'S POULTRY F. Box 111, Clarinda, lows 
Poultry meran Guide 


—Tells all about chickens — feedi and raisi 
for. profit. scribes ID TUM INCUBATORS, : 


ERS — Coal and Oil Burning — Baby chick 
Eggs for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 48, Rockford, Iii. 
64 BREEDS Chickens, ducks, se 

and turkeys. Pure-bred, 

high quality, hardy and most profitable. 

Fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders; lowest 


prices: America’s great plant. At it 33 yrs. 
‘ine new 100 page book and catalog free. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 882, Mankato, Minn. 


F RE > Send name and get 25 Pedi- 


eed Everbearing Straw- 


rry Plants, free. 
WEST PLAINS NURSERY CO., West Plains, Mo. 


zm Irees— Roses— Vines 
1 at new low prices in small or large lots 
Illustrated 50-page catalogue FREE. 

N'S NURSERY CO. 
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1721 Green Street 
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(ce ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 7! 
expe ^ Satisfaction and safe 
anteed. Dingee “G 

Offers 500 Roses, other 


plants, bulbs and 
tells how to 


seeds, and grow them It's free 
THE DINGEE & COWARD CO., BOX 225, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Special Anniversary Offer 
20 Varieties Ever Blooming $1.00 
È Roses guaranteed to grow PREPAID 


FREE CATALOG 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Tells you how to make 


home surroundings more 
beautiful — explains the 
Mail ServiceLandscape 


Department. Complete 
list Wagner Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, 
Shrubs and Ever- 
P greens. Write today 
for Catalog No. 423. 
Wagner Park Nurseries Box 23, Sidney, Ohio. 


urserymen and Landseape Gardeners 


Bill Tobin Minds 


Other People’s 
Business 


(Continued from page 33 


to get an interview with a prominent 
New York banker. He put it up to me 
to obtain the interview. 

“An American army offcer, stationed 
in the West, wired me to meet his French 
wife in New York, show her the sights of 
the city, and put her on the right train for 
the West. 


“A movie director asked me to find an 


expert parachute-jumper for a dangerous 
scene. 

“The father of an eight-year-old boy 
called me up at the last minute to find 
ammunition for his son’s toy cannon for 
the Fourth of July. 

“The father of a family in the South 
wrote and asked me to arrange a full week 
of theatres, operas, and concerts in New 
York for his wife and daughters, who 
were coming on a short holiday. 

“Among interesting commissions exe- 
cuted,” said Mr. Tobin ruminatively, 
“was one to act as a deputy-nephew to a 
lonely aunt; and I once furnished and 
equipped a country house for a man who 
was too busy to attend to it himself. 
This gentleman wanted a real home, not 
a museum or furniture store—and he has 
a real home now." 


s ELL, the next question, Mr. Tobin, 
is, kow do you do it?” 

Tobin laughed. “Like every other 
mysterious operation,” he said, “it’s dis- 
appointingly simple when it’s explained. 
You won't think I’m a miracle-worker if I 
tell vou how it's done. 

“Its easy to do "impossible! things 
when you know how to set about doing 
them. Most people become helpless when 
they are called upon to undertake some- 
thing outside their own business field. 
They don't know who to see, where to go, 
or how to take hold of the job. 

“I have traveled so much, have met so 
many people, have had my hand in so 
many lines of work that if I haven't a 
solution of most problems at my finger- 
tips I know who has. I think Í have a 
friend in almost every enterprise vou 
could name, and, somehow, he always 
stands ready to help out." 

“ But suppose you're stumped. Sup- 
pose—well, take the case of the Boston 
attorney who couldn't get tickets on the 
boat to Bermuda. How did vou get 
tickets when there were no tickets to be 
had?" 

“That was one time," said Tobin, 
* when I had a lucky break. I say lucky, 
though I believe that when vou start out 
on a desperate effort to put something 
across you are more likely to run into luck 
than if you simply pray for something to 
happen. 

“I began right at the beginning on that 
assignment. dashed around to every 
steamship ticket office in the city. I 
visited every agency, and applied to every 
booking agent. When I had convinced 
myself that there was not a single ticket 
available through the regular channels, I 
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I Keep Clean 


That’s Beauty’s First Essential 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Thousands of girls and women who see me daily 
on the stage envy my complexion. They know my 
age, and marvel at my youthful bloom. 


For 40 years I have searched the world for ways 
to attain that complexion. I have made 34 trips to 
France. I have consulted famous beauties and famous 
scientists everywhere. 


Now I am placing at your call the best I've found. 
All toilet counters supply in my name the helps I use. 
They are at your command. 


One is my Facial Youth—a liquid cleanser I found 
in France. Lucie Lantelme, a famous Parisian beauty, 
first told me about it. Beauty experts the world over 

“advise and employ it. 

My Facial Youth contains no animal, no vegetable 
fat. It cannot assimilate in any way with the skin. It 
cannot grow hair. It simply cleans to the depths, 
then departs. All the grime, dead skin and clogging 
matter depart with it. 


I never knew what a clean skin meant until I used 
Facial Youth. Nor will you. And a really clean skin 
is the first step to beauty. 


Let me show you what Facial Youth can do. Send 
the coupon for a sample, and my latest Beauty Book 
will come with it. No amount of washing can do for 
your face what Facial Youth does in a minute. I ask 

ou girls and women to prove this—you who want 
etter complexions. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Bottle »+ 


Mall this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10e for post- 
age and packing on a sample of Facial Youth. 
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5% months’ treatment at McLain San- 
itarium. Photos and parents’ letter com- 
plete the story : 


""Ura's foot is just fine and improving every day. 
| People who knew how his foot was before he went 
to McLain's say it doesn't seem possible that it 
could have been straightened.” 


MR. AND MRS. B. E. HILLIARD, 
Rosebud, Texas. 


McLain Sanitarium is a private institu- 
tion devoted to the treatment of crippled 
children and young adults, No surgical 
operation requiring chloroform or general 
anaesthetics. Plaster paris not used. 
Patients received without delay. 


Parents retain full zB 


of children if desired. 


Write for Free Books 
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Wry Neck, Etc. 


McLAIN 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 


835 Aubert Ave. 
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hied myself to a man I had once done a 
good turn for, an important man in the 
steamship world, and one who could get 
tickets on that ship if anyone could. Well, 
he couldn't. 

“ But he referred me to an official of the 
line, as a sort of last lost-cause gesture. I 
was in that officials office when the 
'phone rang and a man called up to sav 
that his bride-to-be had come down with 
typhoid fever, and could he cancel his 
reservations on the very ship I was after!" 


TELL, take another case,” I per- 

sisted, “the boy with the toy can- 
non, say. How did you manage to get 
ammunition for him?” 

“That was a case where I really had to 
make good. You see, the boy’s father had 
been so taken by the cannon that he'd 
gone off into the woods and shot off all 
the blank cartridges before the Fourth, 
thinking, of course, that he could easily 
get more. But he discovered to his con- 
sternation that there wasn’t another 
cartridge of that exact kind to be found 
anywhere. The thought of his son going 
ammunitionless on the Fourth made him 
feel so guilty that he knew he had to get 
it. He came to me. 

** [, too, made a futile round of the stores. 
Then I got in touch with a friend of mine 
who is a chemist. He thought the powder 
could be made in two hours with the right 
materials. 

"Let's run up to the laboratory and 
make it," I suggested. 

“‘My firm pays me fifteen thousand 
dollars a year,' he remarked; ‘but not to 
make powder for toy cannons.’ 

*** But this kid's only eight years old,’ 
I pointed out, ‘and you know that his 
Fourth’s just naturally going to be ruined 
if he can’t fire off his cannon.’ 

“The powder was delivered on the 
evening of July 3d.” 

“But is it ossis to earn a living doing 
things for other people?” I asked. 

t sure is. But it was difficult at first, 
because I gave away so much of my time. 
I did a number of things from which there 
wasn’t the remotest chance of a fee. 

“For instance, I got a letter containing 
a diamond ring from a girl in the Middle 
West. Her father had just died, the farm 
was lost to creditors, and this ring was the 
sole piece of property remaining to her- 
self and her mother. Would I sell it for 
them? And send her the money? She 
wanted to move into town and take a 
course in stenography. 

“A friend of mine appraised the ring at 


| one hundred and fifty dollars, and I sent 


her a check straight off. And I suggested 
that her mother establish a day nursery. 
* But when I came to sell the ring, | 
discovered that it didn’t fetch the price I 
had been led to expect. However, I didn’t 
mind very much because I got a cheery 
letter from the girl some months later say- 
ing that she had finished her course and 
now had a good job, and that her mother’s 
day nursery was a great success; and they 


| paid me in full for the ring and for my 


work. 
“ But of course," continued Tobin, “I 
couldn’t keep on doing things like that.” 
“Tell me, Mr. Tobin, have you always 
had this knack of doing things for people?” 
"No-o," he said, a little uncertainly, 
“I don't think so. I just sort of gradually 
worked into it. I was one of a large 
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the antics of Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn, 
and Pudd’n-head Wilson. But do you real- 
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delightful world he opens up to you? How 
much of Mark Twain do you really know— 
have you read all the witty short stories, 
the brilliant fighting essays, the side-splitting 
comments on men and events, the great nov- 
els, the attacks on fraud ? 


Why not let Mark Twain be your friend as 
he wished to be? To his publishers he said, 
"Let's make an inexpensive edition of my 
books so that everybody can have them." 
This wish is now fulfilled by the publica- 
tion of the splendid 


Author's National Edition 


MARK TWAIN 
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Among the multitude of shoddily bound and care- 
lessly edited sets of books now flooding the market, 
this superb edition of Mark Twain comes as a 
blessed relief. The gift book tells all about it. 
Simply mail the coupon. There's not the slightest 
obligation. Don't deny yourself the friendship of 
Mark Twain any longer. 


When you clip and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this 
page, two things will happen. 


1 You will receive, free, 
~~ a desirable booklet 

- called ''Your Friend, Mark 
* Twain." This booklet de- 
scribes Mark Twain's 
matchless writings, and 
contains a little collection 
of his wittiest sayings. It 
is a gift to you. 


A At the same time there 

torr IU will come into your life 
something much bigger 
and more valuable than 
this—something you can- 

} not see but will cherish 
for the rest of your days 
—the priceless friend- 
ship of Mark Twain. 
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Mr. S. F. Claflin of New Hamp- 
shire at one time received the same 
helpful information as you will 
receive when you return the above 
coupon. 

Now Mr. Claflin devotes practi- 
cally all of his time to the pleasant 
and profitable work of looking 
after the subscription interests 
of The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion, Col- 
lier's, The Mentor, and Farm and 
Fireside. 

Exclusive of his regular commis- 
sions and bonuses, Mr. Claflin has 
earned over $125.00 in prizes and 
other rebates recently offered to- 
gether with a $52.00 gold watch 
in one of our subscription contests. 
The same inducements are offered 
to you. Why not start NOW on 
the road to Crowell Profits? 
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family, the eldest of seven children, and I 
am sure that I was considered the least 
promising prospect of the lot. The family 
had no idea what was to become of me. 

“I hadn't a single outstanding trait— 
nothing to indicate where I was going or 
what I was going to do. 

“My only distinction in school was my 
record in mathematics. I was easily the 
worst math. student who ever went to 
school or college. In fact, my inability 
to get math. through my head was really 
sublime. However, I could talk all night 
about life and people and things, and I 
liked to discuss history and literature. 

“Every man, I suppose, gets something 
different out of college. When I was 
ready to leave Colgate I had S eae a 
few thoughts, a bunch of ideas, and : 
wealth of friendships: 

"[t never occurred to me while in 
college to think what I was going to do 
when I got out. I was so busy circulating 
around, so busy making human contacts, 
so busy enjoying college life that I hadn't 
a thought for the future. 


JL WAS on the train coming back to 
Colgate from a vacation that I got a 
bit of a jolt. I drifted into conversation 
with the man sitting beside me, and he 
suddenly asked me what I was going to 
do when I graduated. 

“I hadn't the vaguest idea. 

“He asked me what I could do. 

“I couldn't think of anything, and I 
admitted the truth, though I was a little 
ashamed to do it. 

“Could I do clerical work? 
typewriter? Take shorthand? 

“The funny part about that was that 
I really could. Not because I had sat 
down seriously and studied it, but be- 
cause I had been disinclined to take 
lecture notes in longhand and had gradu- 
ally worked up a shorthand system of my 
own. These notes I used to type, because 
it made them easier to remember. 

“So I told him about that and he gave 
me his card and said to write to him if I 
ever needed a job. The next year, my 
father went broke and I had to leave 
college. It was a case of pitching in and 
helping out the family. 

I wrote to that man in Kansas City, 
and he said, ‘Come ahead,’ so on I went. 
I had just enough money to get there. 

“My job was to be secretary to the head 
of a lumber insurance company. This 
man, I soon found out, suffered from 
insomnia. He slept a little during the day, 
and came to the office about five o'clock, 
ready to give dictation at a furious rate. 

“Toward midnight my mind and pencil 
would begin to lag, and when I examined 
my notes next morning I’d find some 
woeful gaps. But by studying the files 

carefully I managed to fill in the skips my- 
self. 

“Then one morning about two o'clock 
my brain fagged out completely, and he 
dictated three letters in a row, not a line 
of which I got, except the names. When I 
looked at my pad next day I had a bad 
attack of fright. I rushed to the files, 
dug out all the previous correspondence 
and wrote the letters myself. 

“When the president read them he said, 
‘I’m sure I didn’t say all this, but it’s all 
right.’ Later he sent me out to visit 
and inspect lumber plants, and to solicit 
insurance business. Most of my days, 
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from then on, were spent on the train. 

“My salary checks went home every 
month—there were three kid brothers 
that had to be looked after—and I had to 
live inside my expense account. 

* Later, through the intervention of an 
old friend, I graduated into a large 
Eastern firm, a firm that handled insur- 
ance of all kinds. 

* Now, to tell you the truth, I wasn't 
such a wizard as an insurance solicitor, 
although I did become vice president of 
my firm. In the first place, I didn’t have 
the aggressive, go-getting spirit of the 
master salesman. 

"For instance, a prospective client 
admitted my arguments about the neces- 
sity of his carrying further insurance and 
then said, ‘Yes; but I don't see why I 
should turn it over to you.’ 

“*T don’t see why you should, either,’ 
I said. 

“He invited me home to dinner and we 
became very good friends; but he con- 
tinued to do his insurance business through 
his old channels for a while—although my 
old firm has had all his business now for 

ears. 

“And there was still another reason 
why I wasn’t wonderful as an insurance 
solicitor: I was traveling most of the 
time, and I was always encountering 
somebody in trouble, and usually stopping 
to help them out. Consequently, I was 
continually missing connections and ap- 
pointments. Nor was I happy as an 
insurance agent. I didn't have the right 
feel about my job. 


s WHEN this country entered the war, 

I chose the Air Service. I was sent 
off to ground school, and in two weeks, 
when we got into the technicalities of ro- 
tary motors, and airplane rigging, and 
Constantinesco synchronizing gears and 
ballistics, my mind, after a brief, futile 
struggle to grasp it, gave up. I was gently 
discharged and advised to go back home 
to join the quartermaster corps, where 
things weren’t so technical. 

** But I wanted to fly, and reénlisted in 
the Air Service as a buck private. They 
shipped me off to Kelly Field, and the 
very first morning the sergeant-major 
lined us all up and went down the line 
asking each man what he did in civilian 
life. 

***What are you?’ 

*** Chauffeur." 

*** All right, report to the motor trucks.’ 

***What are you? 

*** Stenogra fat? 

grap 

*** Report to the adjutant.” 

“Then he came to me: ‘What’s your 
business?” 

**[nsurance agent,’ I said, when my 
turn came. 

***No, you're not,’ he replied. ‘You’re 
a cook. Report to the mess sergeant.’ 

“Finally, someone discovered that I 
knew stenography, and I was transferred 
to headquarters and put in charge of the 
paper work. I was sergeant-major when I 
got orders to report to ground school 
again, this time in Ohio. 

“With the aid of half a dozen of my old 
Kelly Field friends whom I met there, I 
finally did make the grade, and eventu- 
ally became, without any doubt, the 
world’s worst flyer. My first solo flight at 
Mitchell Field, to which I was transferred, 
is military history. Once I got up in the 


air, I didn’t dare come down, and I 
circled the field all afternoon. They 
called down the other planes and got out 
the ambulances to receive me. About five 
o'clock my gas gave out, and I had to 
come down. They pulled me out of the 
wreck and gave me another chance a 
couple of weeks later. Eventually I 
learned to fly, but I was removed from 
two more wrecks before I was through. 

“I came out of the Air Service with a 
new viewpoint. Once you gaze down 
upon a large city from miles above and see 
people rushing about on their little 
errands, you begin to see how unimportant 
seemingly important things are, and how 
important seemingly unimportant things 
are. 


"YXAVHEN I got back into business I 
realized more clearly than ever 
that I was hopelessly miscast. 

** [ met a little girl on a boat when I was 
going South on a business trip—I am very 
fond of children—and we became great 
friends. She insisted on taking me by the 
hand to meet her mother. Twenty-four 
hours later I asked her mother to marry 
me. It was the most intelligent thing I 
ever did. 

““Three weeks later we came back on 
the same boat: Mr. and Mrs. Tobin. My 
wife asked me all about my business, and 
I told her. 

*** Do you like it?" 

*** No. 

*** Why don't you get out of it?’ 

***[ don't know.’ 

**Well,' she said, ‘if you don't like 
your job, there are only two steps to 
take: the first one is to resign; the second 
is to find one you do like.’ 

*** But I don't see how I'm going to find 
another job.’ 

** "That's the second step,’ she reminded 
me. ‘Don’t worry about that till you’ve 
taken the first one.’ 

**So I took the first step: I resigned my 
job. Then I went through a terrible time 
trying to. find another one, a job that 
fitted me better than my old one. Eventu- 
ally, I was offered a position of salesman 
with a carpet manufacturing company, 
and I took it. In a few weeks I was 
bedeviled with the same doubts as before. 
Was this what I was meant todo? Was I 
performing a real service? 

“T woke up one morning in Seattle, 
Washington, not knowing where I was or 
how I'd got there. The doctors said it 
was amnesia, resulting from the shock of 
airplane falls, and from nervous strain. 

“My wife was in the South and I tele- 

raphed to her. She wired me to come to 

*lorida. When I reached her I was about 
as despondent as a man could be. 

**[ had lost all confidence in myself. I 
was convinced that I was a misfit in the 
world. I was afraid that I would never 
find the work I was meant to do. In fact, 
I felt that I was doomed for failure. 

*** ['m no good,’ I told my wife. 

*** You're no good?” she said. ‘All right, 
I'l take that as a basis. If I get you a 
job truck driving, will you take it? 

“T said that I would. 

“For the next nine months, from seven 
in the morning until seven at night, I 
drove a five-ton truck, delivering salle and 
cement and heavy materials, pushing, 
heaving, hauling, tugging, in the open air 
and sunshine. 
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or women. No selling or canvassin 
furnish scaploymment, and furnish WORKING Obit 
FREE. Limited offer, Write today rtcraft Studios 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


Open aTea Room of Your Own 


in your ‘tana Write for Free Book ‘*Pouring Tea for Profit."* 
Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. U-1414, Washington, D. C. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


THE WESTERN MINER 
2569 W. 37th enver, Colo. 


A es 


Tu 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years' success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


\ MEYER BOTH COMPANY/ 
N Dept. 15 M 
N Michigan Ave. at 20th St.f 

N CHICAGO, ILL. 


“One night I came home and said: 

***[ ought not to be driving a truck.’ 

**[ reckon you're cured,’ said my wife 
quietly. 

“So back we went to New York. But 
I was still far from land. A friend created 
a job for me in a wholesale millinery 
establishment, but I hadn't held it long 
before I again knew that I was in the 
wrong place. 

" [t seemed to me that a large depart- 
ment store offered the best opportunities 
for human contact, so I applied for service 
work there, and got it—as a floor-walker. 

“I was astonished at the lack of con- 
sideration shown to the salesgirls and 
employees, and the absence of common 
courtesy. I went to the management 
about it, and they commissioned me to 
make a survey of conditions and to deter- 
mine why they were getting so little 
loy alty from their workers. 

“When I turned in my report, they 
were astonished. It wasn't the kind of 
report they had expected at all. My belief 
was that they could never get loyalty 
unless they gave it; that until they set out 
to show more friendliness and kindness 
and thoughtfulness toward the people 
they employed they would never get it in 
return. They had expected a sort of 
efficiency report, showing how. to tighten 
up the sales organization and how to get 
more out of employees, and improve con- 
ditions practically. 

«T 'ndoubtedly you are sincere,’ they 
said; ‘but this is a practical world, and 
this sort of report won’t do for us. What 
you suggest is a change in spirit, and what 
we need is a new set of rules.’ 

“So they paid me three months’ salary 
in advance and politely let me out. 
“Now what?’ asked my wife. 

**Durned if I know,’ I said. 

*** What is it exactly,’ she asked, 
you want to do? 


WANT to do things for people,’ I 

said. "That's the only way I can ex- 
press it. I want to do things for people.’ 
*** Well, go ahead and do it!’ 

**How can I? We've got to live. No 
one will hire me to do it.’ 

"How do you know? Go ahead and 
start it.’ 

“I went up-town and rented an office. 
I sat down and wrote letters to every 
person I knew. I told them that I was 
now available to help them in any pos- 
sible way they needed help. That I was 
ready to do for them the things: 

“(1) They didn't know how to do. 

“(2) Hadn't time, or didn't want to be 
bothered with. 

**(4) That were outside their own fields. 

“Then I sat and waited. I waited two 
weeks. Then I got a letter from an out- 
of-town man—the one I told you about— 
asking me to try and pull off an interview 
with. the banker he had been unable to 
see. 

“How did you engineer that?" 

“Well, in this case, I went down and 
talked to his secretary and convinced her, 
first of all. She made an appointment 
for me, and I got in to see the banker 
several days later. 

““*What’s your business? the banker 
asked me. 

“<I don't know, exactly,’ I explained to 
him. 'I haven't got a name for it yet.’ 

*** Well, what do you do?’ 


*that 


Build For Permanence 


Some houses, like some people, seem 
never to grow old. The passing years, 
instead of bringing disintegration and 
decay, add a mature dignity to the 
beauty and character of youth. 

Your Natco Hollow Tile home is like 
that. Rock-ribbed endurance is built 
into the very walls, for they are con- 
structed of material which cannot burn, 
crumble or rot. 

Such construction means a hcme that 
will outlive this generation and the next. 
Yet it costs very little, if any, more 
than wood. 


Write for our book—' Natco Homes"—4t's 
interesting, helpful and free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1108 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AEA T C C) 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not glve you any grand prize 
x if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
: and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

a - The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
"e 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


“I Doubled My Income’ 


Writes koorem, of Pennsylvania. 


He now averages $75 a week sell- 
ing ‘‘handiest tool in the kitchen" 
direct to housewives. Profits 
have paid for home and a car. 
Many other salesmen having 
equally good success following our plan. 
Ideal Fiber Cutter sells 


AGENT on sight. Housewivessay 


"Just what I want. Half million in use 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping and Modern 
Priscilla. Experience un- 
necessary. Our Plan as- 
suressuccess. Write today. 
The Tyler Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-5 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Tt Put Him Where. ff. 
He is loday 


His friends could hardly believe it. He had always been 
so uninteresting, such a dreg on the social market. But 
now, within six weeks, he had turned the tables. Now 
he's invited everywhere, and he's always the center of 
attraction, “the life of the party.” He's popularity itself 
and he owes it all to his 


Boesch 
CTrue “Tone Saxophone 


Have you wondered if you, too, might learn to play this most 
wonderful of all musical instruments? Have you felt the yearning 
desire but lacked the courage to try? Then just ask yourself — 


Can You Do These Things? 


Can you beat time to music? Can you hum a tune? Could you 
walk up to the piano and, with a little practice, pick out “‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
with one finger? Then you can learn to play a Buescher Saxophone. You can 
teach yourself, at home, quickly, easily. And a little practice may reveal hidden 
talents you never dreamed you possess. 


Three Lessons Give Quick Easy Start 
If requested we will give you three lessons free with your new Buescher Saxo- ee 
e 


hone. They will start you. Beginners, unfamiliar with anyinstrument, commonly 
earn scales in an hour and play tunes in a week. From then on it's great fun learn- 


Melody 
Buescher 
True Tone 
Saxophone 


= 


ing because it comes so easy. This beautiful book 
Won’t You Just Try It for 6 Days? qeu complete 
istory of the Saxo- 


Try any Buescher Instrument, Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone in your own 


^ phone, and tells why 

do aeree defe pres ME Bustcher i aa 
you pay. Get the details of this wonderful plan. Mail the coupon for beautiful cata- Ina. te eil fn abe 
log of the instrument of your choice. Make that start. Do it today. first lesson chart and 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. tice Ween 

Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 307 have this fine book. 


1275 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


L 
e . BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| 1275 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
| Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send 


me your free literature. 1 am interested in the instrument 
checked below. 
Saxophone O Cornet O Trumpet O Trombone O Tuba O 


Coupon....... E ipee : 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State 
in Margin Below 


***Oh, I fix things up for people.’ 

* *Are you a lawyer?” 

“No. 

*** Detective? 

ace No.’ 

| “*Well, what are you? 

“Honestly, I don’t know,’ I said, and 

| briefly explained what I wanted to do. 
"Whereupon, the banker smiled and 

gave me the interview I had been asked to 

get, and then settled back for a long talk. 
“*Tobin,’ he said, ‘I can use you my- 

self.' He told me that a Syrian Society had 

sent him a consignment of handkerchiefs 

in the hope that he could find a market 

for them. Knowing nothing of handker- 


chiefs or markets, he turned the whole 
matter over to me. I consulted with some 
of my merchandising friends, and thev 
came to my assistance. 


"Fl'HAT first month I made one hun- 

dred and ninety-five dollars. Then 
business began to pick up steadily, and 
pretty soon ] had a number of interesting 
assignments. 

“A man called me up one day and said 
that his firm wanted to move heir offices 
—lock, stock, and barrel—to new quarters 
down-town. He didn't want to go through 
the wear and tear of moving, but he did 
want to be sure that nothing would be 
lost or mislaid. Would I take entire 
responsibility and let them forget about 
it? 

"[ got together five husky young 
friends, and we descended upon Ps offices 
at four-thirty one evening, the minute 
everybody had left. We took off our coats 
and started in. We worked all night—sent 
out for sandwiches and coffee at mid- 
night—and had a glorious time doing it. 

“At nine-thirty the next morning the 
firm walked into their new offices, and 
found everything, from the wall calendar 
to the waste-paper basket, exactly where 
it ought to be, and not even a paper clip 
missing. I tell you it's fun doing things 
for people." 

* But how do you charge for your serv- 
ices?” 

“That was a hard thing to figure out 
at first: I have sent blank bills, and let 
them fill in the amount, which, more 
often than not, was larger than the sum 
I had in mind. 

“ But except in charity cases (and every 
professional man has his share of those) 
| now work on a retainer basis. I name 
a minimum; if the work involves more 
than that I bill my clients for the differ- 
ence and trust them to pay a fair charge. 
No bill has been questioned by any of 
them to date. 

* On the other hand, there are clients 
who now retain me, on a monthly or 
vearly basis, to be ready at any time to do 
for them anything they may want done. 
One of them is a publisher, one a rather 
famous artist, one a moving-picture man, 
one a manufacturer, one a man who lives 
on the income from his estate. I have 
been called upon at all hours, to do every- 
thing, from meeting friends, to making 
contracts for them; from buying equip- 
ment for a manufacturing plant, to 
arranging for the entertainment of their 
families in France.” ' 

* Are you happy, now that you are in 
the work you like to do?” I asked. 

* TII say I am!” 

+t bt GM 
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Why the Smiths 
Get On with 
Their Hired Help 


(Continued from page 49) 


dog-gone it, Dad, there's a hundred or two 
a-comin', all set to make a day of it, an'— 
“Well, I just dropped into a chair, 


wondering if I wasn't dreaming. Mother ! 


came down then, and you should have 
seen her when she heard the news. 

“Next morning, after the chores were 
done, the men and I got to work in the 
orchard. We had lumber and nails and 
tools of all sorts right here on the farm. 
All day Saturday we built tables under 
the apple trees. 

“Sunday, around about nine in the 
morning, they started to come. One auto- 
mobile after another rolled up and, I tell 
you, Mother and I felt pretty good, the 
way they piled in here. There was folks 
from all over the Cove, young ones and 
old ones, each family with its own big 
basket. I can't tell you what all we talked 
about." 

"What didn’t we talk about!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Smith. 

“They were in the barn, in the house, 
in the fields, going over the work they had 
done, the times they had had, and bring- 
ing up little things Mother and I had most 
forgotten. Only two didn't come, and 
that was just because they couldn't get 
here, one living out in Detroit and the 
other in North Dakota. If Mother and I 
live to be a hundred years old, we'll never 
again have a better and happier day in 
our lives." 

“Of all the things to eat they brought!" 
added Mrs. Smith. “Pd never seen the 
like of it! Anybody who doubts about the 
women of the Cove being good cooks 
should have been here that day for din- 
ner." 

* And we wouldn't take a million," Mr. 
Smith chimed in, “for the fun and pleas- 
ure it was just to have them here, to 
know that they had done it for us all of 
their own account. You can't buy that 
kind of happenings, no matter how much 
money you have." 


JBEFORE this, Mrs. Smith had told me 
something about themselves—of those 
thirty-seven years on the farm, during 
which they were living and working daily 
with these former hired folks who were 
also their friends. I said living with them; 
and I mean that literally. Hired folks of 
the Smiths sit at the family table with the 
family and as a part of it. The farmhouse 
is their home, just as much as it is the 
Smiths’ home. They sleep there, see their 
friends there, and, as the past has proved, 
they marry there. During succeeding 
years, they come back to visit, even as the 
Smiths’ own son and daughter do. There 
are no distinctions made, no titles held up, 
no servants on the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. When the Smiths go riding or 
calling, there is always room in the car for 
the hired folks. 

“I was born on this place," Mrs. Smith 
told me. “My father owned and farmed 
it for forty-four years. This was just 


| 


a log house then, rough-plastered and | 


“There’s the new Bill Tyson” 
He's making $6500 a year now 


“Sre that man behind me—at the table 
on my right? That’s Bill Tyson— sales 
manager for Brooks & Watson. 

“T used to know him when I was a kid 
—we went to grammar school together. 


“Then his father died and he had to 
go to work. Got a job with Brooks & 
Watson as a shipping clerk, but couldn't 
seem to get ahead. Finally grew dis- 
couraged and settled down into the rut 
—a typical office grind. 

“Then overnight something seemed to 
wake him up. He began making sugges- 
tions to the firm—helped them to save a 
great deal of money. 


“Then Old Man Brooks became inter- 
ested—wanted to know how Bill hap- 
pened to know so much about the business. 


Bill told them he'd been studying at home 
at nights through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 'H'm, said Mr. 
Brooks, 'I'll remember that.’ 


“He did too. Put Bill out on the road 
as a salesman for a year or so and then 
brought him into the main office as sales 
manager. He's getting $6500 a year 
now and everybody calls him ‘the new 
Bill Tyson.' I've never seen such a change 
in a man in my life. The I. C. S. deserves 
a lot of credit." 


An International Correspondence Schools course will 
help you just as it helped Bill Tyson. It will help 
you to have the happy home—the bigger salary—the 
comforts that you want for your wife and your family. 


One hour a day, spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home, will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. Put it 
up to us to prove it by marking and mailing the 
coupon for a íree descriptive booklet. 


Interesting Facts About the I. C. S. 


The International Correspondence Schools are the oldest and largest correspondence 


schools. Three million dol 


lars have been spent in the preparation of I. C. S. textbooks. 


These textbooks are so complete and authoritative that they are used by 600 


colleges and universities, including Yale, 


Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth, Iowa State, 


Michigan, Amherst and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Nearly three million men have enrolled for I 


S. courses in the last thirty-four 


years—a larger enrollment than that of all colleges combined! : 4 
More than two thousand leading commercial and manufacturing companies have 


signed educational agreements with the I. 


average of one student every 3'; minutes. 


C. S. for the education of employees. 
Every day, between 400 and 500 men and women enroll for I. 


C. S. courses—an 


Every day, the I. C. S. Instruction Department examines and corrects 3500 lessons. 
Every day, the I. C. S. Mailing Department handles more than 50,000 pieces of mail. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7492-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I 
betore which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management O Rookkeeping 
( Industrial Management 

O Personnel Organization 
UTraffic Management 

0 Business Law 

C) Banking and Banking Law 
] Accountancy (including C. P.A.) t 
Ü Nicholson Cost Accounting 


L) Spanish 

[J French 

(J Salesmanship 
dvertising 


Q Electrical Engineering 
(J Electric Lighting 

[] Mechanical Engineer 
[] Mechanical Draftsman 
|] Machine Shop Practice 
(C Railroad Positions 
(Gas Engine Operating 
L] Civil Engineer 


etallurgy 


g 
() Radio 
(J Architect 


U Architectural 


C] Private Secretary 


- Better Letters 
L Show Card Lettering 
team Engineering 


L] Blueprint Reading 
OContractor and Builder 


can qualify for the position or in the 


subject | 
| 


OStenography and Typing | 
Ù Business English 
() Civil Service 
U) Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
LJ High School Subjects 
LInustrating 
OC Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Q Surveying and Mapping 
m 


L] Concrete Builder 
O Structural Engineer 
[)Chemistry © Pharmacy 
E] Automobile Work 

] Airplane Engines 
LC) Navigation 
E Agriculture and Poultry 


Draftsman Mathematics 
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Learn at Home Through 
Practical Copy-Desk Meth- 
od. Self-Testing Question- 
naire Free. 


EWSPAPER Writing! Here's the ideal field. for 

every ambitious man and woman who craves ex- 

citement and popularity—who yearns to touch life 
at all corners—who wants to develop backbone, mental 
alertness, power of observation—who seeks the ability 
to write with clarity and conciseness, who is looking 
forward to the enjoyment of a comfortable, permanent 
and ever-increasing income in a profession that holds 
and grips with an incomparable fascination. 


Big Demand for Properly 
Trained News Writers 


And now, at last, thanks to the efforts of a group of 
prominent New York newspaper men, you can quickly 
and easily learn—right at home—every essential of 
modern newspaper writing necessary to qualify you for a 
staff position on the country's leading papers. For vou 
learn the practical copy-des k way—the same way that 
newspaper editors would train you if they had the time 
or the inclination. In a surprisingly short time you will 
be given story assignments, exactly as if you were on a 
newspaper staff and under orders of your City Editor. 
Your every effort is under the constant and personal 
supervision of our experts, who correct your work and 
offer constructive criticism whenever needed. Financial 
advancement comes quickly. Many earn even while 
learning. The salary of experienced, successful writers 
ranges from $3,000 to $15,000 a year and more. Others 
find a wonderful spare time opportunity in newspaper 
writing as special and country correspondents for city 
papers. Our home-study course, the only one of its kind, 
the most complete and authoritative ever offered—is 
being endorsed by leading newspaper editors everywhere. 


Free Book — Write Now! 


Find out more about the wonderful opportunities in 
the newspaper-writing field and how practical, easy and 
absorbing our home-study svstem of instruction makes 
your preparation. Our intensely interesting illustrated 


book, '" Newspaper Writing—lts Opportunities and 
Rewards" tells all. Send for your copy at once. It’s 
FREE! Also our Self-Testing Questionnaire which tells 


you whether or not you are naturally qualified to become 
a newspaper writer. Mail coupon now. Newspaper 
Institute of America, Dept. 12, 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Newspaper Institute of America, “Dept. 1 12 
25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 

Please send me your Self-Testing Questionnaire in order 
that I may find out whether or not 1 have natural news- 
paper writing talent and also your new FREE Book, 

Newspaper Writing — Its Opportunities and Rewards’ 
describing the copy-desk method of learning newspaper 
writing at home. 


Name 
Address ... ; 


“ask fo HOrlick’ 


\ The ORIGINAL 
jj _Malted Milk and Diet 


;/ = For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 

h Avoid Imitations 


Only $9.90 and up. Weave 

Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, silk- 

and-wool scarfs, for pleasure and profit, 
Catalogue FREE! 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 296 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Make BIG Money 
LEARN STENOGRAPHY 


ULLOSS NEW WAY 


Learn at Home Quickly in Spare Time. 
trained finger gymnastic typewriting — 725 (o 150 words a minute 
in picture method shorthand guaranteed. "New Way" fully copy- 
Revolutionizes old methods. Only 10 simple, 

First day shows results 
ascination in your work, 
Many grad- 
Promotions 


80 to 100 words a minute in 


righted. 
clear-cut lessons—easy for anyon 
Eliminates fatigue—puts fun anc 


Saves half the time, two-thirds the expense. 
uates earn $40 to $60 a week and vp. SO CAN YOU. 
come rapidly. WRITE TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER. 
Entire Course on trial. Complete business training included. 
Send for new, descriptive book, and limited special offer. 


ACT QUICKLY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 220 College Hill Springfield, Obio 


chinked and daubed. The old house is 
still here—a part of this one; but, as time 
has passed, we’ve added to it and made 
improvements, until now we're putting in 
hot-air heat. This house grew to what it 
is, and it was a good many years in the 
growing." 

“You inherited the farm from your 
father?" 

“ No,siree, we did not! When I married, 
Father and Mother moved into Curry- 
ville, and Mister and I rented the place. 
I was nineteen and he was twenty-four. 
His folks, too, were farmers, living over 
toward Woodbury, and there were nine 
| boys and girls in the family. We rented 
| for thirteen years, putting aside a little 
each year toward buying. Then we bought; 
but if was fourteen years before we had 
| the place cleared off. 

ee are one hundred and forty acres 
in the farm, and we've always kept six 
| horses and from eighteen to twenty cows. 
| For twenty-six years we got up every 
morning at four o'clock, milked, made the 
milk ready, and shipped it on the five- 
o'clock train. 

“The milking, like everything else in 
the way of work, is split up evenly be- 
tween us, everyone doing his share. 
Mister has his work to do, and I have 
mine. The hired help work with us, side 
by side. When one gets done before the 
others, he pitches in and helps the rest 
get done. 

“After our children, Simon and Hazel, 
started to grow up, they helped us with 
the work. Many a time, while Simon was 
going to high school in Martinsburg, he'd 
get up at two-thirty and three o'clock on 
| moonlight mornings, and plow with the 
tractor until seven-thirty. Then he'd 
jump out for school. No ody made him 
do it; he could have stayed in bed if he 
had wanted to, but he wanted to get up 
and help Dad." 

“Who did the cooking?” I asked. 

“I did, of course. I've cooked—and do 
to-day, at silo fillings, threshings, and the 
like—for from ten to twenty men. And, 
even if I do say it myself, I’ve taken care 
to set a good table. Men who work hard 
are hungry, and well I know it. When 
folks set up to my table I like them to eat. 
That’s what I cook for. Any farm woman 
who thinks she can set a poor table, and 
still keep her help, is going to be fooled. 

* When the men needed me in the fields, 
I helped there too, raking hay with the 
horse fork, and shocking grain; and I've 
husked corn with the best of them. Eleven 
years ago I had an accident in an auto- 
mobile; I haven't done such outdoor work 
since. But that’s because I can’t, and not 
because I think myself above it.” 


EVERAL times during the morning I 
had heard the girl who worked with 


| Mrs. Smith in the kitchen. call her 
“ Mother." I inquired about this. 
“Oh, they all call me that," laughed 


Mrs. Smith. “Every girl and man we've 
had calls me ‘Mother.’ Just w hy, I don’t 
know. They call Mister ‘Daddy.’ 

“The first man we employed, thirty- 
seven years ago, started it. Then my girl 
took it up—I was hardly as old as they 
at the time—and somehow they’ve all 
kept it going since. 

"When they were sick, I nursed them 
as carefully as I would my own boy or girl. 
| I didn't have to do it. Í wanted to do it. 


At that, maybe what I did wasn't much. 
But then, I’ve found, in getting along 
with people, that it isn't so much what 
yeu do, as how and why you do it. 

“T have had several girls come to work 
for me who—well, if you were to believe 
what folks said, nobody could get along 
with them. There was one in particular. 
Everybody said she had a ‘temper’ and a 
‘sharp tongue,’ and that she wouldn't let 
anybody tell her how to do anything. 

*** You'll never tame her, Mrs. Smith; d 
they warned. 'It'll be a waste of time to 
try.’ 

***[ don't want to tame her,’ I said. ‘I 
like girls with spunk.’ 

“The first time she did something 
wrong I didn’t scold her. For that mat- 
ter, she didn’t deserve to be scolded. She 
had been taught wrong at the start. Nor 
did I tell her that her way was wrong. 

““*Now, just watch how I do that,’ I 
said. ‘See if my way isn’t much easier 
than yours.’ 

“The next time she came to do that 
piece of work I saw that she did try it my 
way. It was easier, and she was smart 
enough to know at once that she had 
learned something.” 


HEN Mr. Smith and the men came 

in, the dinner table was all set, the 
chicken and vegetables were already in 
place, piping hot; and Mrs. Smith was 
pouring the coffee as she talked. The 
ironing had been finished and whisked 
away, and the big kitchen mopped and 
dusted from end to end. 

“Pull up your chair,” invited Mr. 
Smith heartily. “Forget right now that 
you're not in your own home.’ 

He smiles not only with his lips, but 
with his eyes as well. I like a man who 
does that; his smile has a warmth and a 
depth that is genuine. And when he 
Tadghé I think Mr. $mith is tickled clear to 
his toes, such a laugh as speaks volumes 
of the good he finds just in being alive. 

I repeated what his wife had said about 
a good table having something to do with 
keeping help. 

“TIt has a lot to do with it,” he agreed. 
“All of us like good things, and it's 
human nature to go where we can get 
them. I never saw a good cook yet who 
was downright unpopular, no matter 
what might've been her failings in other 
wavs. 

“T not only like good food, but I also 
like to enjoy the meal. I don't like grum- 
bling and sour faces at dinner time. If 
we've got to grumble and act sour, Mrs. 
Smith and I, we save it for some other 
time than meal time. 

“We folks on the farm work hard, and 
dinner comes along at the end of the 
morning as a sort of diversion. We work 
better all afternoon, and feel better, when 
we get a few laughs mixed up with the 
dessert. 

“I guess there's been plenty of books 
written on this business of how to get 
along with those who work with you. I 
don't know what the books have to say, 
but I do know this: If you want folks to 
live with you and do for you, as our men 
and girls do with us, you've got to keep a 
home that’ s inviting to them. For that 
matter, you've got to be inviting yourself, 
to treat folks as you would like to be 
treated if you were in their shoes." 

“A lot depends on how vou feel toward 
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There is a mistaken 
idea in many men's 
minds that hard work is 
all that is necessary for 
success. Horses do hard 
work and get nothing 
but their board. Day 
laborers do hard work 
and remain day laborers 
always. Send for the 
book that gives the 
secret of earning more 
by learning more. 


At what rate do you run 
your brain? 


and earn if you gave yourself a real 
chance—if, for instance, you knew the 
secret of fifteen minutes a day? 


D you realize how much more you could do 


Which of these men is most like you? The 
laborer, shoveling coal all his days? Or the 
skilled man, working hard for eight hours but 
making no real progress? Or the factory super- 
intendent, who has a little more leisure and hope? 
Or the really big man, whose earning capacity 
has 70 limit, and who gets more interesting play 
and recreation into his life than all the others 
put together? 


Said Emerson: "iy man with an ordina 
common brain can make good if he has the will- 
ingness to run that brain up to 80 per cent of its 
highest efficiency." 


'The secret of running your brain up to 80 per 
cent or more of its true capacity is no longer a 
secret, in the true sense of the word. For over 
400,000 ambitious people have learned it, and 
put it to work for akeri, 


You can learn the secret as they did, from a 
wonderful little book which is offered on this 
page. This book is free; it gives the plan, scope, 


MM 


and purpose of the most famous library in the 


rorld— 
) DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play in your 
mental life. 


Every well-informed man or woman should at 
least know something about this wonderful 
library. The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has so chosen and arranged its 418 great 
masterpieces that, in even fifteen minutes a day, 
you can get from these 
“Harvard Classics” the 
culture, the knowledge of 
men and of life, and the 
broad viewpoint that can 
alone win for you an 
outstanding and solid 
success. 

You are earnestly invited 
to have a copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation what- 
ever. Tear off this coupon 
and mail it today. 


—— — —— —— — — — 
E 
RJ 
hs 


ADDRESS. 0 ossis 
publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children. 
4057-HCM L. J 
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This is the free book, 
and this is the coupon 
that teill bring it to you. 
Send for it TODAY. 


| . F. Collier & Son Company | 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide-book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. | 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also please advise how I 
may secure these books by small monthly payments. | 
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j Rust and Tarnish 


4| All metal that isn’t lacquered will 
rust or tarnish in moist air. Salt E 


" air is particularly bad. | 
| B a 
You can easily rust proof all your 


unlacquered metal surfaces, from 


finest lamp to Bobby's tin horse, | 
with \{ 
in-O | 

| 3-in-One | 

The High Quality Household Oil T 
Rub on ornamental iron and brass, all 

plain brass and nickeled faucets and bath- I 

room fixtures. It protects by penetrating 

the pores of the metal, forming a moisture. 


proof film that won't evaporate or finger 
. Keeps the metal looking 


ver 79 valuable uses for 3-in- | 
M One in every home, lubricating, I 
| polishing and preventing rus | 
M xplained in the Dictionary of Us Wd 
cd around every bottle. | 
1| FREE = V'i! for th M 
sample and.new | 
M hold Circular,*79 Uses inYour Hon M 
3-in-One is obtainable at all good Hard- 
ware, Drug, Grocery and General Stores, 
in l-oz., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles. 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans, too. The %-pint bottle 
is the economical Household Size. 
Contains most oil for the money. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
| m St., New York, N.Y 


S. Factories: Rahway,N.]J. Montreal 


L 130R. Willi 


< 


us ae = z= 


Country Home, Camp or— 


any building in unsewered districts. Protect 
health and increase property values with 


San Equip Septic Tanks 


Perfect sanitation, Thousands in use 
No failures. Ask our specialists for Free 
Plan Sheets. 

Chemical Toilet Corporation 
979-983 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A 
Makers also of sanitary toilets, 


Help Wanted 


waterlena 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified 


Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary ts a willing- 
ness on your part to carry ou« our instructions 
lf you areat present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment— yet pay you well for 
your time. 

If you are making less than $150 a month, the offer 
lam going to make will appeal to you. Your spare 
your full time will bring 


time will pay you well 
you in a handsome income 
It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return mail 
and place before you the facts so that you can 
decide for yourself. 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mgr. Employment Dept. 
4933 American Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


a man. Somehowor other, when you expect 
every minute that he is going to be good- 
for-nothing, he'll sooner or later run true 
to what you expect. Looking for good in 
him mayn't take the bad out of him, but 
at the worst it won't do any damage, 
and it may help the good to the top. 

“I once hired a man that everybod 
said I wouldn't be able to get along wit 


| ten minutes. 


Sewage Disposal for 


*** He's plumb lazy and good-for-noth- 
ing, my neighbors told me, thinking I 
hadn't heard of the man's reputation 
hereabouts. “The money you pay him will 
be just thrown away dud AN time wasted 

"* He's never been lazy around me,’ I 
told them. 

"* He has never worked for you,’ they 


| said. 


"FTHAT was just it. Not having worked 

for me, I didn't know first hand that 
he was lazy. I was willing to give this 
chap a chance. 

“Well, he was slower than cold mo- 
lasses, and more than once he tried my 
patience. But he wasn't near as lazy as 
they had made him out to be! He worked 
the best he knew how, which is all I ask 
of any man. I kept him three full years. 

“I judge nobody until I know him first 
hand, by living and working with him 
myself. By the time I do know him that 
way, I've usually found so much good in 
him that I've forgotten all about the few 
faults he has. I’ve never hired a man 
whom I wasn't glad to keep as a friend 
after he had left me.” 

“Tell him about Charley,” Mrs. Smith 
suggested. ‘‘ None of us thought he would 
make good." 

“One day,” said Mr. Smith, “while it 
was still pretty early in the morning, a 
man drove up in a smart buggy. He wore 
kid gloves, a white, stiff collar, and was 
dressed up fit to kill. 


“*What did that man want?’ Mother 


asked me when I came in for dinner. 

**He wanted to work for me,’ I said. 
‘Think I ought to take him?’ 

**Well, I wouldn't, she said. ‘Hes 
too much of a dude to work on a farm. 
That kind doesn't like to get their hands 
dirty.’ 

“Others seemed to think the same way; 
but I hired the man anyway. Would you 
believe it, he turned out to be one of the 
best men I ever had! My horses’ coats 
shone like satin. You couldn’t find a 
scrap of dirt around the place. He kept 
everything slicked up the way he kept 
himself, smart and up to the minute. 
Let’s see, he was with us for six years.” 

“Which shows that you can’t tell by a 
man’s looks what he will do?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“You can, and you can’t,” Mr. Smith 
answered. ‘‘Looks sometimes don’t count 
a penny's worth; then again they do. But 
I've found this true every time: A man 
who is particular about 4:5 things will be 
particular about yours. And make up 
your mind that the man who is sloppy in 
the way he dresses will be sloppy and 
careless in the way he works. You can 
tell a lot too from the way a man handles 
ateam. Look out for the chap who abuses 
a horse.” 

Presently dinner was over and the men 
filed out. Mr. Smith lighted a cigar and 
tipped back his chair. 


“If you were asked to set down the 
three or four most important things about 
getting along with your hired folks, what 
would those things be?" I asked. 

“Patience, first,” answered Mrs. Smith. 
“Without it you can’t get anywhere with 
anybody.” 

“Yes, I think I'd put down patience 
first," agreed Mr. Smith, “and, with thar, 
keeping your temper. The two go to- 
gether. Let your temper get loose for two 
minutes, and it'll do more damage than 
you can mend in two years. 

“Another thing: Mother and I have 
never talked about the faults of anyone 
who has ever worked here. We've never 
called one person aside to criticize another 
to him. It’s one of the most dangerous 
and unnecessary things you can do when 

ou have hired people—and I guess that 
holds good for any kind of business, or, 
for that matter, in your dealings with your 
neighbors too. 

“If a man has faults, they don’t need 
anybody’s free advertising. Faults point 
themselves out. But good points are often 

retty backward-like. So Mother and I 
am sort of made it a rule to make men- 
tion of a good point when we see it. If we 
can't think of anything good to say, we 
just keep our mouths shut. 

"There's one thing I try always to keep 
in mind, too. When folks work with me 
here on the farm, they help me. It doesn't 
matter if I do pay them, and if by their 
work they are helping themselves, they're 
helping me just the same! As I see it, 
that puts my men and me on the same 
footing; we're pulling in the same set of 
harness, and we're oth taking pay for 
what we pull; they in their wages, and I 
in what I get from the crops. 

“When | feel like going to a picnic, or 
up to Altoona to see a picture show, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that the men who've been 
working with me day after day will feel 
like doing the same thing. Since it does 
me good it’s a-going to do them good; and 
what benefits them in the long run also 
benefits me. 


se TELL," remarked Mr. Smith, smil- 

ing as he arose, "it's 'most two 
o'clock. I'd better be getting out at the 
husking of that corn. Looks as if we 
might have a little snow." 

I bade them good-by. And they waved 
me on my way—their last words an invi- 
tation to be sure to come again. 

Thinking back over the day I had spent 
with the Smiths, I could recall no espe- 
cially unusual statement that had been 
made, no new and striking rule of conduct, 
nothing, in fact, that you and I wouldn't 
classify as just plain, unadorned common 
sense. 

Then I checked back over the facts. 
Here were people who had had help when 
farmers the country over were complain- 
ing there was no help. They had never 
discharged an employee, and no employee 
had ever quit them in all of thirty-seven 
years. Their hired men and girls had 
married, almost a third of them amon 
themselves; to-day these folks aba 
their own homes, and their own farms, 
and were respected and looked up to. 
Plainly, the training and the example the 
had received with Mr. and Mrs. Smit 
had had something to do with what they 
had made of themselves afterward. 
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Own a pri 


A Bargain You Can’t Ignore! ws! 
Every Member of the Family ; 


Will Use and Enjoy it! Try 
Free, and See! 


A generous free trial offer and the 


most liberal terms if you buy 


GET YOUR typewriter now. A 
genuine Shipman-Ward rebuilt 
Underwood i is the one you want— 
“the machine you will 
W eventually buy!" Every- 
M, one needs it; now anyone 
i d can afford it. Don't send 
€ b cent — but do get our 
big special offer — our 
valuable book on 
typewriters and 
typewriting —/ree. 

You can learn to 
write on this stand- 
ard-keyboard machine in one day. 
A week after the expressman has 
brought it, you'd feel Jost without 
it. A trial will prove it—and doesn’t 
cost you a penny! 

Our rebuilt plan gives you the 
best machine, and saves you a /ot of 
money. 


* OK OX kK k KK K ok ok ok ok ok ok ok KK ck Ck KK Ck ok x 


Act NOW 


xk ok ok ok ok KKK Ok Ok Gk OK CK CK Ok Ok K Gk OK Ok Ok Ok KOK 


'The Underwood is so famous a make, and 
No. 5 so popular a model, you'll have to 
speak up if you want one of the lot we are 
just completing now! 

We rebuild from top to bottom; replace 
every single worn part; each machine is 
in sparkling condition. New typewriters 
are commonly guaranteed for a year; 
we guarantee these completely rebuilt 
Underwoods five years: That’s our 
Better-Than-New Guarantee! And we 
guarantee a big saving in money! 


Pay Like Rent 


We don't ask for a cent 
now. Nor any money at all, 
unless you are completely 
won by the wonderful writ- 
inz machine weship you for 
an unrestricted 10-day free trial. When ~~ 
you do buy, take advantage of our very 
liberal scale of monthly payments. A host 
of our patrons have paid for their type- 
writers out of money made typing work for 
others. (One woman made a thousand dollars 


^W 


it 


Save on the 

price, and get 

a FIVE year 

guarantee. 
- 


All tools, 
cover, etc., 


included 


This is 
genuine No. 5 
Underwood--the ace of 
standard writing machines, 


If Ever ! 


* *** 


at home last year with her Underwood.) 

If you know typewriters, you know the 
perfect work and the ease and speed of an 
Underwood. If you have never owned a 
typewriter, start with the finest! One 
that will last you all your 
life! But, the time to act is 
NOW. Don't miss out on 
this present bargain offer. 
Don'tdolonger without the 
convenience of aty pewriter. 
Our modern method of re- 
building, and our economi- 
cal resale plan remove the 
last reason for not owning 
this time-saving, money - 
making, educational device. 


Free Trial Plan 


Our plan gives you the 
opportunity of a thorough 
trialbefore you buy. You run no risk what- 
ever. You start to pay for your typewriter 
afler you have found it the one and only ma- 
chine for you! But get the facts before this 
lot of machines is all in use. Clip the infor- 


iter ! 


mation coupon before you turn the page. 
It will pay you! Note the very useful book 
you will receive free! Write for full particu- 
lars at once. 


Valuable Typist’s Manual 


Get our catalog that pS 
tells how we rebuild V 
these wonderful Under- VW 
wood typewriters in the V y 
largestfactoryofits kind iS 

in the world, and lowest A 
prices and terms in exist- Ia 
ence. We will also include z 
free, the new Type Writing WW 
Manual—it gives many exam- WẸ 
ples and samples of uses for VU 
your typewriter: in business V. 
accounts, social correspond- \ 
ence, rccipes, shopping lists, 
houschold accounts, etc. ;echool- 

work; literary work, etc. This is 

aty pewri! ing age; no home is com- 
plete without a typewriter. Clip 
coupon now! 


| MAIL SHIPMAN - WARD MFG. Co. 
| to 


2062 Shipman Bldg. 
Chicago 
| Please send full offer, with Type Writing Manual 
FREE, prices, terms, etc., 
| and full information about © 
your FREE course in Touch | 


Typewriting. All without | 
| obligation; this is NOT an 
order! 
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Do 


NOU 
Know This Girl? 


OU'LL meet her every night on the 5:15 
train—a charming girl in her early 
twenties, neatly dressed. Hurriedly she 
walks up the aisle of the train to her 

accustomed place, three seats from the rear. 

She opens her book as she settles down for the 
hour's ride, but after a few minutes you'll see her 
watching closely a girl attractively dressed in a 
lovely fur coat, a chic hat. You know right then 
and there that our little friend's heart is just ach- 
ing for some new clothes. And is it any wonder 
that instead of reading her book she thoughtfully 
looks into space? 

What are her thoughts? Just those of every 
healthy and ambitious girl and woman who longs 
for new clothes—the clothes that will help her 
socially, and in business, too. She wants to see the 
best plays in town, she hopes for a really worth- 
while trip next summer, but her slender weekly 
salary will not permit her to have more than the 
most necessary comforts. 


. Do you know this girl? Is she you? 


The Pin Money Club, The American's money- 
making department, has helped so many thousands 
of girls—business girls, teachers, and busy mothers 
and home women—that, no matter how you are 
situated, I just know it can help you too. 

This morning's mail brought me these two 
enthusiastic letters from club members, and I 
want to share them with you: 


“The best of the things I have derived from the P. 
M. C. have not been altogether the money and gifts, 
although I am still a devoted lover of the wrist 
watch and ring I secured as generous gifts, but the 
knowledge that way off there in an Eastern City is a 
warm, friendly hand extended to reach mine in the 
Rockies and pull me out of the slough of despondency.”* 

Anna K. McGrath, A Colorado Member 

And this: 


“What are my ambitions?” writes Mrs. John Sether, 


Minnesota, who has earned many extra dollars here 


with us. "Our eldest daughter, now sixteen, will be a 
high-school graduate next June. The P. M. C. must 
do its share towards the lutle extras that creep in, and 
if I use more effort why not the big things too? There 
is a feeling of pride and satisfaction to Inow you can 
earn extra money and thus not use the family check 
book." 

You owe it to yourself, American reader, to look 
into this Club of ours. — It's for you — for every 
reader of this magazine. It offers you a chance to 
earn money without leaving your home, without 
neglecting your other duties. 

Just the desire to make money is all that is nec- 
essary, when you write that all-important letter that 
will start you on the road to extra money-earning. 

Don't hesitate! You can succeed in the Club, 
just like these other girls. Send your letter to-day to 


Secretary, Pin Money Club ~ 
The American Magazine 
Dept. B 


250 Park Avenue 


Don’t Apologize for Talking About 
the Weather! 


(Continued from page 46) 


one, too; but old-timers can remember a 
worse one. In 19or there was a hot wave 
of unprecedented intensity covering the 
entire country. The temperature was 
from 110° to 116? in many places. At 
Columbia, Missouri, the mercury went 
above 100° every single day for thirty-four 
consecutive days! 

These certainly are stirring experiences. 
They are, in more ways than one, vital to 
our health, happiness, and prosperity. 
During that 1901 hot spell, hundreds of 
people died because of the heat. Horses 
dropped dead in the streets of cities. 
Crops were affected. Business was inter- 
fered with. When we realize what a tre- 
mendous influence the weather has on our 
lives, I can't see why we should apologize 
for talking about it. 


APPARENTLY this weather of ours 

has an inexhaustible energy. After it 

has cavorted wildly through the winter 

and the summer, you would think it 

might jog-trot quietly through spring and 

autumn. On the contrary, it is always up 
to some trick or other. 

Take last October, for instance. You 
know, of course, that only the most im- 
portant news stories get on the front page 
of the daily paper. Well, in New York, 
last October, there was at least one week 
when the weather achieved this dis- 
tinction every single day! I imagine it 
did the same thing in scores of other 
places. 

We think of October as a nice, well- 
behaved month; we talk quite affection- 
ately of its “warm, still days." But last 
autumn it literally slam-banged its way 
to a close. At points in North Dakota the 
temperature reached 14? below zero! The 
cold wave rampaged up and down the 
Atlantic coast, with gales that blew 
eighty-eight miles an hour at New York! 

'The spring antics of our weather are 
even more spectacular. The things it does 
to us then are described by a friend of 
mine as “d. s. m. t. a. p.;" which, being 
interpreted, means ‘“‘a darned sight more 
than a plenty." i 

I have seen the mercury at 95° in 
March. Not at a Florida winter resort, 
but in Iowa! For almost a week it was 
like midsummer. As a contrast to that, 
many of us have seen snowstorms in the 
merry month of May. Only last spring, 
people in parts of New York State beheld 
a beautiful but disquieting spectacle; that 
of their apple orchards, in full bloom, 
covered with a soft white blanket of snow. 

Scientific observers deny that our 
general weather has shown any per- 
manent change. Cold winters and mild 
ones, hot summers and cool ones—we get 
the same kinds of seasons, and just as 
often, in the twentieth century as our 
forebears had, even back to the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the three hundred years since this 
country was settled, the most remarkable 
summer was that of 1816; or, as the 


| people of that period called it, “ Eighteen- 


hundred-and-froze-to-death."' Other 


names for it are “poverty year” and “‘the 
year without a summer.” 

In the Eastern and New England states, 
there was snow and ice in every month in 
the year! On June 17th, for instance, three 
inches of snow fell in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. On that same 
day, up in Vermont, there was a blinding 
snowstorm which blocked the roads with 
deep drifts. Many persons were frozen 
to death. In June, mind you! There was 
another heavy snowstorm on August 30th. 

As an offset to these wintry periods, 
however, there were some spells of in- 
tense heat. The year as a whole seems to 
have been a cold one over the greater part 
of the globe, yet the summer was ex- 
ceptionally mild over the East Greenland 
sea. It is thought that this warm spot in 
the Arctic, through its influence on the 
direction of the winds, may have had 
something to do with the cold summer in 
North America. 

That was the most wintry summer in 
our history; but we have had dozens of 
“unusually” cold winters. In the first 
three months of 1856 the weather held 
the whole country in an icy grip. Imagine 
Washington, D. C., with snow remaining 
on the ground from the first of January 
to the middle of March! The Potomac 
River was frozen over. Chesapeake Ba 
and the harbor at Baltimore were closed. 
So was Long Island Sound. There were 
heavy snowstorms in Louisiana and other 
Southern states. 

The winter of 1917-18 was a memorably 
cold one, both in this country and in 
Europe. There was a good deal of non- 
sensical speculation about the war having 
in some way caused the abnormal weather 
conditions. The truth was, of course, that 
the war merely made us more conscious of 
these conditions. It caused an acute 
shortage of fuel. This was intensified by 
the weather, whole trains of loaded coal 
cars being snowbound and their contents 
frozen, so that they had to be thawed out 
or chopped out. 


HESE severe cold waves and intense 

hot spells are the most dramatic per- 
formances of the weather, so far as tem- 
perature is concerned; but it has very 
interesting minor eccentricities; for in- 
stance, suppose two families, the Smiths 
and the Browns, live near each other in 
some hilly or mountainous region; say in 
certain sections of North Carolina. The 
Smiths live in a valley; the Browns at a 
higher altitude, part way up the mountain 
slope. Which do you think will have the 
colder nights, the Smiths or the Browns? 

Well, if the Browns have picked the 
right spot, the temperature up there will 
be from 15? to 20? higher than down where 
the Smiths are, only a few hundred feet 
below them! This surprising difference is 
due to the existence of a “thermal belt," 
or “verdant zone," extending across the 
mountain slopes. These belts escape the 
frosts which occur both above and below 
them. 

Even where there is no thermal belt 
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Discovered / 
€ he Scientific Secret of 


Caruso's 
Amazing Vocal Power 


à 


A post mortem of Caruso's 
throat showed. superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 


G us muscle — again 
à Eug 


g the soundness of 

ne Feuchtinger's 
theories of voice produc- 
tion. 


Eugene Feuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method for 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
orwoman by strengthening 
the Hyo-Glossus muscle. 


The arrow points to 
the all - important 
Hiye-Grcseus muscle. 
Whether your voice is 
etrong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh ov melodious, 
depends upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle. 


i AR» 
The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his wone 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll] send 
ou FREE this valuable work, **Physical 
oice Culture? Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 

to give you this book. You assume no ob- 

ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-82 Chicago 
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there are curious contrasts of temperature 
between hilltops and valleys. During the 
day it is cooler on the summit. But at 
night it is usually just the reverse. One 
reason is that the sunshine leaves the 
valley sooner. But it is explained also by 
the fact that as the ground cools, and the 
air cools by contact with the ground, this 
cold air—being heavier than warm air— 
slides down into the valley. 

Many large orchards exhibit curious 
freaks of temperature. They have “warm 
spots" and “cold islands" or “north 

oles." Occasionally these may be caused 
by the topography—the “‘lay of the 
land." But sometimes they are due to the 
nature of the soil itself. 

The air, you see, gets most of its heat 
indirectly. The sun warms the ground, 
and the ground, in turn, warms the air. 
How hot the ground gets depends on 
certain conditions, Professor Brooks, of 
Clark University, gives this interesting 
example: 


On June 18th, 1918, a dirt parade ground in 
Texas reached a temperature of 141? Fahren- 
heit, while the temperature of adjoining grass 
was 112° and the air temperature only 101°. 


The depth to which the ground is 
warmed by the sun depends on whether it 
is of a substance which conducts heat 
well. Granite heats to a greater depth 
than sand, and so will store more heat and 
remain warmer at night. Sand conducts 
heat very poorly. It has been tested on 
the desert, where, at the surface, the 
temperature was almost 50° less at night 
than during the day; yet sixteen CU ai 
below the surface it changed only one 
degree between day and night. 

The air is cooler over moist ground than 
over dry; because the moist ground uses 
up a great deal of heat merely in evapo- 
rating its moisture. Granite doesn't have 
to use any of its heat in this way, because 
it hasn't any moisture to evaporate. If 
you build your summer home on a rocky 
ledge, therefore, with an expanse of 
granite around it, don't be surprised if 
this rock continues to radiate heat long 
after the sun has gone down. 


HERE is a curious connection between 

temperature and the singing of crick- 
ets. The greater the heat, the more rapid 
is the beat of the cricket's chirping. On a 
verv hot night it is sometimes almost 
one hundred and twenty-five to the min- 
ute. If a thunderstorm cools the air, the 
cricket’s beat may drop even to sixty to 
the minute. 

Ants also are affected by temperature. 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, of the Harvard 
Observatory, has found that by timing 
the speed of ants he can gauge the tem- 
perature of the air to within one degree 
Fahrenheit. Their speed increases with 
the rise in temperature. 

A British aviator found that the air was 
affected even by the color of vegetation! 
He was not sure that this was because 
certain colors radiated more heat than 
others; but he said that there was always 
a "disturbance" when an airplane passed 
from grass land to a field of vellow flowers. 
All Avers say that there is a “bump” when 
flving over green fields to plowed land, or 
the reverse. 

These facts may seem to have nothing 
to do with the weather. Yet they are not 


ll irrelevant; for they show, on a small 


scale, the same principles that control 
mass movements of the air. 

For example, do you know why towns 
on the eastern shores of the Great Lakes 
are cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than towns on the western shores? 

The first reason is that land absorbs 
heat more easily, and loses heat more 

uickly, than water does. In summer, 
therefore, the land is warmer; in winter it 
is colder. Moreover, our prevailing winds 
are from the west. In summer, when 
these winds reach a town on the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, they bring air 
from above thousands of square miles of 
sun-baked land. Then they go on across 
the lake to a town on the eastern shore; 
and in passing above the much cooler 
water the air loses some of its heat, so that 
a town to the east will have a tempera- 
ture several degrees lower than one to 
the west. 

In winter the process is reversed. The 
wind brings cold air from the frozen plains 
to the west. It is moderated by passin 
over the warmer water; and so, at Gran 
Haven, Michigan, the temperature ma 
be several degrees higher than at Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

This is true in spring also, when there 
may be frost on the western shore of the 
lake but none on the eastern shore. Be- 
cause of this, the district bordering Lake 
Michigan on the east is one of the greatest 
fruit-growing sections of the country. 


THE same explanation accounts for the 
daily changes from sea breeze to land 
breeze at many points on our sea coasts. 
During the day, the land heats much more 
rapidly than the water. The warm air 
rises and expands outward, above the 
layer of cool air over the ocean. The cool , 
air then starts to flow in toward the land; 
and this flow is the sea breeze which is so 
welcome on hot days, although it does not 
extend very far inland, perhaps only a 
few miles. Often, at night, the land may 
become cooler than the water; the flow of 
air is then reversed, and there is a land 
breeze. In order to explain certain 
aspects of the weather, we must under- 
stand that air cool: by expansion and 
heats by compression. There is a good 
example of this in the Far West. Our 
Pacific coast has great mountain ranges 
running north and south, parallel with 
the ocean. East of these ranges we find 
our American deserts. 

This is what happens: the winds 
come warm and moisture-laden from the 
Pacific. In crossing the mountains they 
are forced to ascend to a region of dimin- 
ished atmospheric pressure, where thev 
cool by expansion. This cooling causes 
the condensation of a large part of their 
moisture, which falls as rain or snow on 
the summits. The dried air then descends 
the eastern slopes, is heated by com- 

ression, and arrives in the great valleys 
elow as a hot and parching wind. 

When you look up into the sky it is 
hard to realize that, even when there are 
no clouds, the air above you is in more or 
less sharply defined lavers differing in 
temperature and in density. Where a 
layer of warm air rests on a cooler one it 
forms a "lid." Unless there is a strong 
wind, or current, the layers do not mix 
readily. An aviator, passing from one to 
another, may feel a distinct bump. 

Did you ever look into a ksleidoécope? 
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Creator of The Ancient Highway, breath- 
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“When someone harnesses sunlight 
~ then I may give up my Oil-O-Matics" 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


romance of that intrepid angel, 
Antoinette St. Ives. 
Author of six years' best sellers. 


* 
. . sorrow and happi- 
ness became one between 
them,and precious secrets 
crept out of their hearts.” 
—The Ancient Highway 


HE foibles of a furnace would be sure to 

clash with anytemperamentlike Curwood's. 
Enjoy hardships in the big timber —yes. But 
in the solitude of his home or studio— never! 
In this, heis not unlike any other man. Comfort 
is a matter of geography. Without physical com- 
fort, home is just a wind-swept camp without 
the trout stream, without the rustle of the deer. 


Temperature Never Varies 

"Why people burn coal," Curwood exclaims, 
“when they can have such service as I get, is 
beyond me. It is like noonday on summer hill- 
tops in my home when blizzards are snatching 
at the door. 
"When Iam deep in the north woods working on 
a novel, I know that Mrs. Curwood has no more 
concern over the heating problem than I have. 
“In my studio, where interruptions of any kind 
would be disturbing, even the furnace man is 
banned. But my quarters never vary in tem- 
perature. Quiet as that of a prairie night.” 


Benefits That Repay You Tenfold 


Is there any longer even the semblance of an 
excuse for your tolerating coal? Or spasmodic 
heat? The comfort and ease of a luxurious hotel 
is now available to you. 

There is less excuse now than ever. For the 
longer you put off enjoying oilomatic heat, 


WILLIAMS 


JUOMATI 


the more you are paying for it. Every day's de- 
lay may be costing you 10% more for heat. At 
least, that is the average saving for Oil- 
O-Matic over hard coal. But even where 
it runs higher than coal, the comfort, 
convenience and cleanliness repay the owner 
tenfold. 


Operating Cost Is Lower 


Oil-O-Matic is listed as standard by the Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories to burn fuel oil, as well 
as any of the lighter grades. Perhaps this dis- 
tinction lies in this fact: Oil-O-Matic operates 
according to the four natural laws of oil com- 
bustion. 


Fuel oil not only contains more heat units, but 
costs less per gallon than lighter oils. So a 
random purchase of an oil burner, means you 
are paying for an Oil-O-Matic without enjoy- 
ing its benefits. 

Curwood may or may 
not know how his burn- 
er works. Or what's 
under the hood. He 
doesn't have to look at 
it. He does know that 
there is no part inside 
the firebox and a spe- 
cial reason for it. He 
has confidence from 
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HEATING 


World's largest Producers of Automatic Oil Burners 
Authorized dealers in erg d town and city of 
t 


importance in the United 


ates and Canada 


One Oil-O- Matic in a 
vapor system heats the 
seven rooms in Cur- 
wood s studio. 


" Perfect heat in 18 rooms 

Y isthe result of one Oil-O- 

Y Matic inCurwood's home 
^ at Owosso, Michigan. 
ü 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD measures the full comfort of a home 


OU may think you really know comfort in your own home. But 
have you ever been in Curwood’s? In his place tranquillity must 
be the watchword. You’d like it to be in yours. 


But no home annoyed by a coal furnace could be a fit place to write. 
Or, as millions are learning, even a fit place to live! 


For, once you have oil heat, you'll admire your own patience for ever 
having put up with coal. Ask Curwood! 


experience that the safety devices will not fail 
him. For no part of Oil-O-Matic can work 
unless all are working right. 


Pay as You Enjoy It 


With such service as Curwood's being dupli- 
cated in so many thousands of homes, it is a 
cautious man, indeed, who would seek further 
encouragement to act promptly. There is a 
trained oilomatician in your community, how- 
ever, who will gladly go into all the details with 
you. He welcomes those who prefer 
to buy out of income rather than 
capital. 


The coupon below brings a rather 
novel book on the subject. "Heating 
Homes With Oil" is said to be the 
clearest exposition of this modern 
method of heating homes. It is sent 
without charge. 


[ Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


Bloomington, Illinois AM2-26 
Without obligation, please send me “‘ Heat- 
ing Homes With Oil," by return mail. 


Home Addtess:-...— oerte se 


Our heating plant is: 
O Steam O Hot Water. O Warm Air 
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As you turn it, the tiny pieces of colored 
glass fall this way and. that, striking 
against one another, and forming patterns 
of endless variety. In much the same 
way, the countless currents and columns 
and layers of air—some cold, some warm, 
some moist, some dry—act and react 
upon one another, forming an endless 
variety of weather conditions. 

The fundamental factor is the sun. It 
shines upon some portions of the globe 
strongly, on other portions feebly. It 
heats the land more than it warms the 
water. In some places it causes the 
evaporation of moisture, making the air 
dense. In other places the air receives 
practically no moisture by evaporation. 

So we get these differing masses of air, 
rising, flne contending among them- 
selves. 

It is all a vast and complicated mech- 
anism. But it is a mechanism, in the 
sense that it is controlled by a few pri- 
mary principles. 

Chief among these is the fact that cold 
air is heavier than warm air. Cold air 
tends to flow in under warm air. The 
warm air rises; and as it expands it cools. 
The cold air, having got itself into liter- 
ally a “warm berth,” becomes heated in 
turn. And so the movement goes on in a 
general way, but always affected by new 
combinations of currents. 


"| HERE is an old joke about certain 
points on Lake Superior having “a fine 
winter this summer." These points do 
have occasional very low temperatures 
in the summer months, if the wind blows 
from Lake Superior, its water being 
exceptionally cold. 

San Francisco is another place where 
the summer gets a bit mixed up. It is 
unique in one respect: September is its 
warmest month. Even October is warmer 
than July or August. 

The explanation is this: Up and down 
the center of the state is the long valley 
of the Sacramento. It lies between two 
mountain ranges, the Sierra Nevada to 
the east and the Coast Range to the west. 
This valley is hot and dry, because the 
ocean winds lose their moisture, as 
explained before, in passing over the 
mountains. : 

The hotter the valley becomes, the 
more strongly the cool ocean winds blow 
toward it. So when the temperature 
climbs as high as 115° in the valley during 
July and August, the ocean breezes rush 
in through the Golden Gate, making the 
San Franciscans shiver. 

Those Pacific mountain ranges, by 
robbing the air of its moisture, give the 
valleys to the east of them more sunshine 
than we have in any other part of the 
country.. 

Records, covering from twenty to fifty 
years, show that Fresno, in the Sacramento 
Valley, had an average of 233 clear days 
a year, while Yuma, Arizona, had an aver- 
age of 293 clear days a vear. For the 
same period, Buffalo, New York, averaged 
only 70 clear days a year. Buffalo hap- 
pens to be at the eastern end of Lake Erie, 
where the westerly winds bring a steady 
supply of moisture-laden air from the 
Great Lakes. Phoenix averages 237 clear 
days a year. 

Some other towns which come near the 
head of the sunshine list are Reno, with 
200 clear days; San Diego, 194; Santa Fe. 


181; Dodge City, Kansas, 174; and Okla- 
homa City, 174. 

At the other extreme, Buffalo, with its 
70 clear days, is followed by Seattle, with 
76; Green Bay, Wisconsin, 83; Pittsburgh, 
90; Portland, Oregon, 95; Miami, 99; 
Detroit, 101; and Indianapolis, 102. 

Several of our states— California. and 
South Dakota among them—claim the 
title of “The Sunshine State.” This dis- 
tinction, however, belongs to Arizona. 
Another familiar phrase, “The Sunny 
South," should be changed to “The 
Sunny Southwest." The people through- 
out much of that country scarcely know 
what a cloudy day looks like. 


N AN average day in the United 

States, the warmest time is around 
three o'clock in the afternoon; the coldest 
is not long before sunrise. 

It might seem that the hottest period 
should be noon, when the sun is highest. 
After that, the heat received from the sun 
does begin to diminish. But, for a while, 
the incoming solar heat is greater than 
the outgoing heat from the ground, and 
the temperature, therefore, continues to 
rise. Consequently, we get our maximum 
temperature a few hours later. 

During the night, the ground continues 
to radiate the heat it has received from the 
sun during the day. As the hours pass, 
its store of heat becomes less and less; so 
the temperature of the air continues to 
fall, until the sun comes up and again be- 
gins to warm the ground. 

You cannot get a really good idea of 
the weather at different places bv knowing 
merely their extremes of heat and of cold. 
You should know also how their tem- 

eratures "average up." The Weather 

ureau finds this out by getting the 
"mean temperature" for a long term of 
years. 

Key West, Florida, has the highest 
shown by any of our Weather Bureau 
stations; its annual mean is about 77°. 
The lowest is in North Dakota, where 
Devil's Lake has an annual mean of 36°. 
Yet at. Devil's Lake the temperature often 
goes above 100°, and has reached 106°, 
while Key West has never had a tempera- 
ture above 100°. The explanation, of 
course, is that Devil’s Lake has more cold 
weather than warm; whereas, Key West 
is quite uniformly warm throughout the 
year. 

Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, and certain points on the Great 
Lakes have the lowest annual mean 
temperatures. This, of course, refers only 
to moderate altitudes, not to mountain 
peaks! Outside of Florida, the warmest 

art of the country—take it the vear 
round—is along the Gulf coast and in 
southwestern Arizona. At Galveston the 
annual mean is almost 70°; and it is over 
69? at New Orleans. At Phoenix it is 
practically the same as at Galveston; but 
at Phoenix the winters are colder and the 
summers hotter than along the Gulf. In 
Chicago and Boston the annual mean is 
about 50°; in New York, 52°; in St. Louis, 
56°; St. Paul, 44°; Dodge City, Kansas, 
54°; Denver, 50°; Los Angeles, 62°. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
most frequent temperature may be very 
different from the mean temperature. 

Now, what effect does our weather have 
on us, aside from the temporary comfort 
or discomfort it causes? These extremes 


of temperature; these sudden changes: 
these "cold snaps" and “hot waves." 
Are these climatic conditions detrimental 
to us in the long run? 

There have been many writers on this 
subject, and most of them agree that 
temperature affects our capacity for both 
physical and mental work. Not only 
that, but they assert that frequent 
changes of temperature are stimulating, 
and therefore increase our efficiency. 
There doesn't seem to be the same “kick”? 
in an equable climate as in one which 
RI sharp contrasts in temperature. 

f that is true, this country is especially 
favored; for our weather certainly deals 
us—and pretty continuously too—these 
sharp contrasts. People of other coun- 
tries are always commenting on the fact 
that we have such amazing nervous 
energy. Perhaps our weather is respon- 
sible for this. It keeps us always on our 
toes. 

A cold wave, for instance, makes de- 
mands not only on our physical endur- 
ance, but on our moral stamina as well. 
It calls for pluck, cheerful endurance, 
resourcefulness. A hot spell makes the 
same sort of demand. These demands 
keep us from getting "soft" They 
accustom us to a strain on our capacity 
for endurance. They compel us to meet 
emergencies. 


ROM the weather we have learned to 

know the heights of hope and the depths 
of fear; for it is sometimes benign and 
sometimes malevolent. At least, it some- 
times seems malevolent. The cold wave of 
1899, for example, killed many of the 
orchards of the South. But it killed also 
the yellow fever, which had been menac- 
ing that part of the country for the pre- 
vious two years! 

Not only that, but the freezing and 
thawing improved the condition of the 
soil, It was softened and pulverized more 
thoroughly than by long-continued plow- 
ing. Injurious insects were killed. And 
the conditions were rendered exception- 
ally favorable for good crops the following 
season. 

So we have learned to realize that some 
of our welcome weather visitations may 
be blessings in disguise. In any case, we 
Americans never can complain that our 
weather is uninteresting! We can even 
quote poetry about it, and assert that 
"Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, 
its infinite variety." In fact, our weather 
is just about the most remarkable thing 
in this most remarkable land. 


Eprrog's Note: We are going to have another 
story next month about the weather. Our 
weather! The kind—or, rather, the amazing 
variety of kinds—which we Americans have in 
this huge country of ours. The second article 
will tell you about our snowstorms and ice- 
storms. 

Do vou know that there are places in the 
United States that get from sixty to seventy- 
five feet of snow in one winter? Do vou know 
how much snow falls at Buffalo, at Chicago, at 
New York, and at other cities? What is the 
only pare of the country where snow necer 
falls? Did vou ever sce a “snow muff” or a 
"snow mushroom"? When is ice the wicked 
stepbrother of snow? 

You are always discussing the weather. 
Read these articles, and you will have some 
mighty interesting things to say abour it. 
They are not like any other weather arricles 
you have seen. Don'c miss them. 
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Kodak is the ally of every other sport 


The more fun you have, the more pictures 
you'll want—and it's easy with a Kodak from 
the first. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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Experience 
Isa 
Stern Teacher 


CO says the old proverb, 
and the truism applies 
with particular force to 
investments. Yet here, as 
in other fields, one can 
learn from one's own ex- 
perience— perhaps at 
heavy cost—or from the 
experience of others. 


If you would invest safely 
and build up a fortune, 
large or small, you would 
do well to consider the ex- 
perienceofStrausinvestors 
during the last 44 years. 
All have been paid 
promptly, both principal 
and interest. Thousands 
have reached indepen- 
dence through Straus safe- 
guarded securities,andcan 
look forward to the future 
with the comfortable as- 
surance of safety. 


If you wish to profit by 
their experience, we sug- 
gest that you write for our 
booklet, “44 Years With- 
out Loss to Any Investor", 
which will be sent you 
without charge or obliga- 
tion. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET B-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
. & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave, 
at Jatsen Blud. 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at 4Oth St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1926—S. W. S. & Co.. Inc. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


My Wife Always Makes Me Bite Off 
More Than I Think I Can Chew 


HAVE never earned more than £150 

a month, and I have always had a 

horror of debt. But it is the literal 
truth that I have, time and again, made 
wise moves by biting off more than I 
thought I could chew. 

Nine years ago, when I was drawing 
down $55 a month as clerk for a wholesale 
grocery in the small Southern town in 
which I still live, I got married on a capi- 
tal of $190. I was a cautious soul, and I 
figured that this sum would pav our 
board for several months in case of my 
illness, or the sudden loss of my job. 

Imagine my feelings then, when one 
day my wife calmly suggested that we 
start buying a home. Of course I gently 
but firmly explained that such a thing 
was impossible. 

But she wasn’t even listening to me! 

“The Hortons are breaking up house- 
keeping to go live with their married 
daughter,” she went right on. “They will 
take $1,800 for their place. Five good 
acres on the edge of town, where we could 
have chickens and a garden patch. Three 
rooms—that’s small, but we can add to it 
later on. We could pay down $150, and 
$25 a month would be $300 a year. That's 
just a little more than half our board 
money. Why, we'd be fools not to jump 
at the chance!” 


"FTHERE'S no use talking,” I patiently 
pointed out. “We aren't going to be 
fools enough to swamp ourselves in debt.” 
"Look here, Ed,” said the lady of the 
house, pretty sharply for a bride, " you've 
been moseying along ever since you got 
out of high school, ten years ago, biting 
off just what you could chew. Well, from 
all I can see, you've bitten off mighty 
little so far." 

That brought me up with a jerk. Well, 

erhaps I «as a little afraid of responsi- 
piv. but at least I had always kept out 
of debt and my credit was good. I said 
as much to Emma. 

"Heaven knows I believe in keeping 
out of debt, too," she came back at me; 
“but a man's got to get something on the 
positice side of the ledger if he wants to 
send his children off to college!" 

That was another wallop. Up to that 
time, I had never thought much about the 
future. The upshot of it all was that a few 
days later I went to Old Man Horton and 
talked over terms. He wanted $500 down. 
That meant I would have to borrow $350 
from the bank. One of the stockholders 
in the company for which I worked 
endorsed my note. 

It may sound foolish, but I don't mind 
telling vou that for weeks I couldn't half 
sleep with the burden of that debt hang- 
ing over me. 

But we got on. After the first worry 
of it wore off, I actually enjoyed the game 
Emma made of living on next to nothing. 
Best of all, at the end of the year, we went 
proudly down together and paid off our 
note at the bank. Our running expenses 
had been light, because we had moved to 


our place early enough in the spring to 
start a garden. 

On our fifth wedding anniversary, we 
celebrated by recording a clear title to our 
house and land. Every cent had been 
paid, and my salary had risen barely in 
proportion to the increased cost of living. 
Jnstead of $55 a month, I was getting $80. 
And we now had a three-year-old daughter, 
whose coming had considerably strained 
the family finances. 

I think it was two weeks after we made 
the final payment on the house that Emma 
broke the news that she thought it was 
time to build a bath, an extra bedroom, 
and a really nice veranda to take the place 
of the hot, shabby little stoop we had been 
making out with. We were expecting 
another baby that fall. 

* Can't swing it," I said flatly. “We'll 
need extra money this fall." 

“We'll need extra room too," she 
threw back at me. 

* Can't swing it," I repeated. “My 
salary just won't stand the strain." 

“Strike for a raise then,” said Emma. 

“The firm makes it a point never to 
raise except at the first of the year,” I 
reminded her. ‘‘This is only April.” 

“Then get another job," advised mv 
wife. “That new retail grocery that's 
just opened is looking for a manager. 
Strike while the iron's hot." 

Now, I knew the wholesale trade, but 
not the retail. So I trotted out my old 
argument about biting off more than I 
could chew. 

“Pife!” said Emma. You've got to 
bite off more than you can chew. The 
rest of this family has got to have some- 
thing to chew on.” 

Well, I went after the job and got it. 
with a salary of $100 a month. Emma got 
her bathroom, her new bedroom—which 
we decided to turn into a nursery—and 
even the pretty front porch that made the 
house look like a different place. I gave 


two notes at the bank that year, one to. 


cover the advent of a husky young 
gentleman; but I didn’t have to mortgage 
the house, as both notes were small. 

It took us nearly two years to get out 
from under. But was my wife satisfied 
then? She was not! - 


BOUT this time, there was a chance to 
buv a hefty interest in the store of 
which Í am manager. We had only a few 
hundred ahead, but of course there was our 
place, which was well kept up. Prodded 
by Emma, I slapped a $1,000 mortgage 
on the place, and drew $200 out of our 
savings. The $1,200 that we put into the 
business has already doubled itself. 
Emma is already talking about building 
a larger house in a nicer section of town. 
With the voungsters coming on, we ought 
to be near the new high school, she savs. 
Well, I reckon we will swing it. Thanks to 
a wife who has always made me bite off 
more than I thought I could chew, I now 
have a record in my community for 
chewing all T bite off! E. M. B. 
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* [he highest endorsement 
ever received 


. The American Magazine _ 


ERE'S an endorsement backed by the life of the man who 
givesit. Forover four years Mr. I. R. Gates has staked his life 


Every plane in the Gates Fly- 
ing Circus for the past four years 
has been powered and lubri- 
cated exclusively by Gasoline 
and Oil obtained at regular 
Texaco pumps. 


and the lives of his flyers on the quality and uniformity of Texaco. 


It's an exacting service. At high 
altitudes or low, over mountain or 
plain, at 80 degrees, at zero, or be- 
low, Texaco never falters. Texaco 
Motor Oil flows freely and Texaco 
Gasoline responds with the flash 
of life that drives these planes un- 
falteringly through their paces. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


EXHIBITIONAL 
AVIATION 


"s HI s € 


h COMPLETE 
AVIATION 


EVENTS 
STAGED 


| 
f LEADING 
$ | ATTKACTIONS 
H FAIRS 
!] CELEBRATIONS 
| EXPOSITIONS 


STUNT 
FLYING 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


e * s 


] 

4 

] WING WALKING 

[l PLANE CHANGING 
PARACHUTE DROPS 
NIGHT FLIGHTS 


WITH 
GORGEOUS 


FIRE WORKS 


COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION 
IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


AERIAL 
HOTOGRAPHY 


No need for a special gasoline for rr, 
the cold of 15,000 feet, or a special pari 
oil. Texaco Gasoline, the volatile 
gas—at the sign of the TEXACO 
Red Star and Green T—and Tex- 
aco Motor Oil, clean, clear, golden, "m 
in winter or summer are ready to 
serve the country's motorists. 


IVAN R. GAT 
GENERAL MANAGER 


CLYDE E. PANGBORN 
cmar PILOT 


GATES 
FLYING 
CIRCUS 


AND AVIATION CO. 


ESTABLISHED 191) 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
70! Bannone Sracer 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


EN ROUTE Washington, D, C,, Aug. 7, 925. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Contradicting the general belief and several persistent 
rumors, we do not use any special or M test gasoline in our 
equipment; neither do we use castor oil for lubrication. i 


We do, however, use strsignt TEXACO 
g gasoline, the same 
grade as sold in the T! CO service stations and reguler 
TEXACO Super Heavy Motor oil in all our flying ships. 


We have found it tne best fuel and o av 
silable, far 
superior to any other product on the market end have found 
straight TEXACO gasoline superior to high test gas of some of 


the manufacturers, We y 
vestigated We have been using TEXACO exclusively for 


Sincerely 
GATES FLYING CIRCUS 


Maneger 
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You will find a special agency for John Tons Chocolates 
m one of the better class stares in your netehbourhuod. 


R [v] B k R T A ] O H N 5 T 0 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MILWAUKER M 


` knight of fancy? 


. of divine inspiration, caramels’ 


tl ND nae 
Viu hn AI 35 


N the heart of every gi 
plumed knight on a great. 
A dream hero cherished from old books 
romance .. . chivalrous, thoughtful, attentive: 
Valentine's is the day of L n- 
spoken avowal. How can you ple 
How let her know that you woul 


Try this: send Johnston 
finite goodness, rare delight. 
richest creams, most flavoursome | 


on the tongue . . . of such rare goodness 


Johnston's 
... A Valentine for the s 
all che world. 


Use "Standard" Plumbing Fixtures 

in your new home. Write for 64 

page catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 1 

PLAT P In a Bathroom Five Feet Square. 


erento Wathen wee tena, Standard Sanitary Wfo. Co. pittsburgh 


bathrooms, kitchen and laundry. 


Beauty 
to match the superb music of the New Orthophonic Victrola i 


Tus model illustrated is the Credenza, finished in rich 
tones of walnut or mahogany. It is priced at $275. 
The Granada at $150, the Colony at $110, 
the Consolette at $85, are equally new and beauti- 
ful in design. 
See these instruments at your dealers and hear 
the amazing quality of Orthophonic music. 


— 


The New e | 
Orthophonic V ictrola 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. (£f JM) CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. | 
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Boys—Then Aci Mehe 


ƏN  HOIW yoeuY NNW 
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A By William Alle sera 


ive Common Flaws 


Overcome 


in this Exquisite Hosiery 


Below are several common faults that 
Paris says are inexcusable. Note each 
one carefully. See how completely 
Holeproof guards against them. 


eS 


OLOR and weight are not the only 

things in choosing hosiery. Too often 
overlooked, says fashion, are other points 
equally important. Certain flaws are hard 
to see until you put hosiery on. Then they 
quickly destroy fashionable appearance. 


Read these facts about exquisite hosiery 
which many women do not know. You will 
see why fashion accepts Holeproof style as 
authoritative. Yet—as you know—even the 
filmiest chiffons are strikingly low in price. 


Hidden Style Correctness 


Holeproof stands supreme in style elegance 
and beauty. Millions will tell you that. Now 
we want you to know the fashion secrets 
that lie hidden in these exquisite stockings. 
Let them be your guide to style correctness. 
Note each point carefully. 


1 Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons clear- 
ness comes only with the use of uniformly 
even thread. The lack of it in cheaper silk 
causes unsightly shadow rings. So at greater 
cost Holeproof selects China silk, judged 
finest of all oriental grades. 


2 Correct Paris shades. Paris authorities 
select the newest colors. A scientific dyeing 
process keeps them clear and bright. Our 
anti-fade treatment protects from fading. 


3 Superlative transparency. Even in the 
heavier weights. There is no cloudiness, no 
streaks. First the silk is specially tested, 
then it undergoes the special scientific 
Holeproof treatment. 


4 No loose ends. Loose threads mar ap- 
pearance. So Holeproof carefully trims the 
inside of each stocking by hand. 


5 No imperfections. Style vanishes with im- 
perfections. And here Holeproof safe- 
guards you by nine separate inspections. 
It is a fact that few other fine hose are so 
uniformly perfect. 


el 


WhatThey’re Wearing in Paris 


If you want to know, in advance, the latest 
style news from Paris, write for our special 
Paris Style Bulletin. It gives youintimate in- 
formation whichis cabled to us by foreign 
representatives. 


Hfoleproof Hosiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN * 


IWON Ya PERRA 


(0 H. H. Co 


Bear these points in mind when selecting 
hose. Holeproof shops alone offer you this 
unique fashion safety. Know that whatever 
color, whatever fabric you choose, your 
hosiery will be faultlessly and fashionably 
correct to the smallest detail. 


Today the startling new French colors are 
being shown. We invite you to see them 
soon. Note especially the new chiffons. 
Prices from $1.00 to $3.00. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONT. 


SOME one of the beauti- 
ful new models of the Or- 
thophonic Victrola will 
suit your income and your 
home. Prices range from $85 
to $3oo. The instrument illus- 
trated is the Granada model 
at $150. 

By a new scientific principle 
the New pia Victrola 


The New 


Orthophonic \ / ictrol d 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
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he glorious music of the 
Orthophonic Victrola is within the reach of every home 


duce. You will hear the 
human voice given perfect 
naturalness. And you will 


reproduces every tone in speech 


and music. You will hear 
higher notes and lower notes 
than ever before. You will 
hear instruments always con- 
sidered impossible to repro- 


hear all music given new, 
rich beauty that stamps the 
Orrhophonic Victrola as one 
of the most amazing instru- 
ments in the history of music. 
Your dealer will show you 
the beautiful new models and 
will play your favor- 
ite music upon any or 
all of them. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Westclox 


Big Ben 
7 inches tall. 


32 hours. Steady and and repeat alarm, dial. Nickelcase. 
Runs 32 hours. Top Back bell alarm. 
so. In. $4.50. In Canada, bell alarm, $1.50. In Runs 32 hours, $2.00. 
Canada, f$4.50-86.co.  *4.50— $6.00. 


repeat alarm, 
Luminous, $4. 
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Westclox 


To remind your ambition 


OUR ambition pulls you out 

of bed in the morning. It may 
be for a bigger or better job, more 
money, or to make more of the 
present job, but some kind of am- 
bition makes you push on. 

There’s likely to be a feminine 
note in it somewhere; mother, wife 
or sweetheart furnishes the in- 
spiration. So when your Westclox 
pushes aside your sleep, remember 
that it is a partner in your ambi- 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. Jn Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 


America 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 


ed case. 


$5.25. $3.25. L 


uminous, 


Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Slee p- Meter 


Runs 3'í(inchesrall.Steady 6'{ inches tall. g-inch 5 inches tall. Nickel- 
-inch dial. nous dial and hands. Stem wind and set. Stem wind and set. 


In Canada, $3.00. 


tion, and its big job is to remind 
you to get busy, it's a new day. 

Westclox have helped many a 
man up in the world. They have 
a friendly, understanding way of 
doing their job so well it inspires 
you to greater efforts. 

You will find the trade mark 
Westclox on the dials of good 
clocks from $1.50 to $4.50, in plain 
and luminous dials. On each it 
means honest dependability. 


Westclox Westclox 
Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
Nickel-plated watch. Nickel-plated watch. 


Westclox 
Jack o' Lantern 
§ inches tall. Lumi- 
Black face, luminous 


dial and hands, $2.25. 
In Canada, $3.00. 


Back bell alarm. Runs Neat hands and dial. 
32 hours, $3.00. |n Dependable, $1.50. 


Canada, $4.00. In Canada, $2.00. 
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PASS 


aR DOK MESO DEED. - 


To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates taste 
and discrimination, but it points the owner’s recog’ 
nition of the economies which result from 
sound.construction and enduring finish 
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"Triple Sealed - £o protect the 
performance of Buicks famous Engine 


important motor car improvement in recent 
years, the “Triple Sealed” Valve-in-Head 
engine. 


IE THE Better Buick you will find the most 


Dirt inside an engine destroys efficiency. It 
grinds away at cylinder walls and bearings, caus- 
ing looseness and vibration. Buick’s “Triple 
Seal" (air cleaner, oil filter and gasoline filter) 
prevents this—halts dirt and grit at every possi- 
ble point of entry. 


Buick leads in motor car advancement. Wher- 
ever there are motor cars, the Buick Valve-in- 
Head engine is known and highly regarded for 
its smoothness, its extra power, its economy and 


The Better BUICK i 


its stamina. The Buick *'Sealed Chassis" places 
every operating part inside an iron or steel hous- 
ing to keep dirt out and lubrication in. And now 
the “Triple Sealed" engine further protects 
Buick performance from the destructive dirt of 
the road. 


No other car, regardless of price, so completely 
safeguards its performance. For more efficient 
service, for finer transportation at lower cost, 
buy a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Flint Division of General Motors Corporation Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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‘\ When Better Automobiles Are 
> Built, Buick Will Build Them 


For the face and bands sAs fine as soap can be 


Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


As pure and dainty 


cake of soap as money can buy 


Y OU have known, of course, for years that 
there is no purer, gentler, finer soap than Ivory. 


Now, Ivory is being presented in a new form 
to gladden the feminine heart— dainty Guest 
IvoRY —at the amazing price of five cents! 


Already Guest IVORY is gracing lovely bath- 
rooms all over America — bathrooms whose 
owners could afford to pay a dollar a cake for 
soap if they liked. 


But they know that even a dollar could buy 
no finer soap than Guest IVORY. Its purity cannot 
be questioned. Being free from artificial color 
and strong perfume, it need never make apology 
to the most fastidious. And in its new size just 
made to fit slim, feminine fingers, it is the dain- 
tiest soap imaginable. 


Look for Guest IVORY in its blue wrapper in 
any grocery, drug or department store. You will 
love it. It is your kind of soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gust IVORY 


99 **oo75 Pure 5 f It Floats 
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Boys—Then And Now 


By William Allen White 


AN is a blow-hard. He likes 

to lie—not in malice but to 

stimulate his vanity. And, 

curiously, he doesn’t seem to 

care whether the lie he tells 
in one hour fits the lie he tells the next. 
He prances around, slapping his suspenders 
in peacock pride, crowing about the 
bigger and better world he has made since 
he came into his maturity. 

We who are passing out of middle age 
like to think that our generation is a 
world-maker; that our generation dis- 
covered progress and harnessed it upon 
reluctant humanity, so dragging a thou- 
sand years of growth into five decades. 
We point to the material things that we 
have done: the American continent that 
we have conquered; the machines that 
we have strewn over the world; the goods 
that we have distributed. We brag about 
remodeling the world of our forefathers 
into a new, slick, varnished, efficient 
twelve-cylinder perfection that runs with- 
out grease, on its own power, by the 
sheer virtue of the brains we put into it. 

It would be all very fine, that vain pride 
of ours for the things we have done, if we 
did not immediately turn around and 
discredit our achievement by croaking 
about the virtues of the good old times. 

"When we were young," say the bald- 
heads, "then life was real; men were 
true; women were beautiful; children were 
models of propriety, industry, and wis- 
dom." 

Now, one of these proud boasts of ours 
is not true. Either the good old days 
were pretty bad, or else these days are 
not much better! 

It is hard to deny the facts of material 
progress. Here they are: Life is easier 
than it was for millions. Machinery 
really has lighteped the labor of every 
creature in Christendom. Work days are 
shorter than they ever were. Play times 
and play places are more plentiful for 
voung and for old. The printed page in 
books and papers and magazines is more 
accessible; and for him who would be 
wise, wisdom is nearer at hand than it was 
before our generation went to work. 
Fellowship, brotherhood, and understand- 
ing, which are the chief blessings of a 
wholesome civilization, never were so 
widely accessible to man as they are to- 
day. 

In view of facts like these, it would 
seem that the good old middle-aged liar, 
who talks about the good old days of the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties, should take 
a reef in his imagination. 

The test of a civilization is its treatment 


of youth. What did the good old davs of 
the sixties, seventies, and eighties do for 
the bovs and girls of that time? And 
what are the new days doing now? And 
what are the boys and girls themselves 
doing? There are criteria by which to 
judge the worth of progress and the value 
of our civilization. 

These lines are written by one who can 
crane his neck from his office window and 
look two hundred vards down the street 
and see his birthplace. As a boy he grew 
up in a little town three hours away as the 
Ford flies, and so has lived his fifty-eight 
years in practically the same environ- 
ment. Only the times have changed. 
Now, for an hour let us go back and con- 
sider the old times in the old town as a 
boy saw them then, and compare them 
with the new times in the new town as a 
boy has them to-day. 

Presto! Behold El Dorado, Butler 
County, Kansas, in the early seventies: 
a frontier town, a dusty road crossing a 
prairie creek and making a gray streak 
up a long hill. Beside the road were 
dingy, unpainted wooden buildings, mostly 
of one story, a stone hotel facing a brick 
bank on the diagonal corner; a wood 
culvert crossing a ravine that ran from 
one side to the other of the street; a 
livery stable facing a saloon; shanties 
with false fronts stair-stepping in size 
down from the thick of the town out 
toward the sunflowers that lined the grav, 
dusty streak of a road as it topped the 
distant hill. 

Beyond the shambling false fronts of 
the squatty town, set back from the 
street, rose the stone schoolhouse: two 
stories, four rooms, capped bv a bell tower 
that clanged the first bell and the second 
bell twice a day five days in the week, 
nine months in the year. 


EYOND the schoolhouse, and up to 
its very door, stretched westward to 
the Rockies the illimitable prairie. 

A boy's habitat in that town ordinarily 
ranged from the creek at the foot of the 
road to the schoolhouse at the top of 
the hill. Of a Saturday, he might roam 
the prairie, gun in hand, bringing home 

rairie chickens, quails, and rabbits, or 
le might drown out prairie dogs, capture 
raccoons, steal pigeons in the loft of the 
discouraged church used as a granary, or 

erhaps pass bills for the Swiss Bell- 
Rogers or the sleight-of-hand men who 
gave occasional shows in the courthouse 
at night. He could even ring the bell that 
called a public meeting or announced an 
auction. 


Of a summer, the circus came and went. 
And in autumn the county fair held forth. 
Always Saturday afternoons, north of 
town, on a straight, level stretch of dirt 
road, in fair weather, were horse races, 
mostly races of “quarter horses;" horses 
that could go fast for a quarter of a mile, 
and then would languish. There were 
found the cowboy's pony, the gambler's 
stallion, the liveryman’s pride. 


O MUCH for the physical town. The 

inhabitants of the town were for the 
most part young men and women in their 
twenties and thirties who had come out 
from the East and the Middle States to 
make their fame and fortune. They had 
neither time nor money to give to any 
organized endeavor to help youth. Boys 
were mostly cut loose, and ran free like 
unlariated stock. The girls were tethered 
close to the little houses, helping with the 
work. 

After a boy's chores were done of a 
morning, the woodbox filled for the day, 
the stable cleaned, the chickens fed, the 
cow picketed, the horse curried, the boy 
was his own master. ; 

He ran in gangs. Generally, the boy 
herd roamed the alleys, huddled in barns, 
or browsed in woods. Often in these 
places the boy in the roving herd saw 
dark and awful things. He saw murder 
and lust and greed; the ox going to 
slaughter, and its human prototype hur- 
rving along his own blind way. No 
one cared. Back of the saloon the boy 
picked up empty bottles and saw the 
town drunkard, covered with flies, lying 
in his filth. 

The town gambler, in white broadcloth, 
with white hat, and his revolver bulging 
in his hip pocket making a bump in the 
long drape of his broadcloth—he was the 
boy’s idol. And the boy knew all of the 

ambler’s works and ways. The boy 

new where the painted ladies lived, and 
who went to see them, and why. And 
dewn in the timber along the creek, in 
covered wagons, the boy met, and some- 
times, sitting on a wagon tongue, stopped 
to chat with the social derelicts who 
camped by some spring in the woods and 
preyed upon the town at night—the 
thieves, the bad men, and their women- 
kind, the swindlers and the ne'er-do- 
wells, peddlers and predatory pillagers of 
a disorderly civilization. Their roistering 
songs, their bitter and miserable wit, their 
devilish enchantments, all were spread 
before the boy of the seventies in that 
prairie town. 

Only the boy's home, and often only his 
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mother at home, counteracted the in- 
fluence of the boy's whole environment of 
his youth when he stepped across the 
threshold. For fathers, those good old- 
fashioned men you read about, too often 
had no bridle on their tongue in that fine 
day when men were men. In spite of a 
mother's protest, the father who was 
master in his own house, before feminism 
had shorn him of his authority, was likely 
to bring the language of the street and the 
saloon into the home. Of books there 
were what came across the plain in the 
covered wagon, precious few, fairly good 
but too often deadly dull. Of music there 
were onlv the songs the boy's mother 
taught him and the banalities of the 
prairie-town singing-school. 

The singing-school, in- 
cidentally, was more or less 
of a romantic adventure, 
where, if he was old enough, 
the boy went that he might 
take a girl home, and per- 
haps, if the moon was 
right, steal from her a good- 
night kiss at the gate. 

The good old times for 
that boy certainly came 
upon him like a thousand of 
bricks, beating upon his 
soul, breaking down his 
natural decencies, doing all 
they could to make him a 
wild man, unrestrained, un- 
ashamed; and even the 
leaden sense of sin which 
weighted him down by night 
did not hold him by day. 


ELIGION in those good 

old days was full of hell 
fire. The revival and the 
camp meeting, the boy saw 
chiefly as opportunities for 
high adventure by way of 
more or less sub rosa ro- 
mance. He sat in the back 
seat of the revival, and 
sang, not without joy, but 
usually without much con- 
viction. And at the camp 
meeting he roved in restless 
herds in the timber about 
the torch-lighted circle 
where the worshipers were 
gathered. What the devil 
lost under the torches he 
gained out in the darkness 
of the woods. 

In those days gambling 
was taboo. So was flirting 
in its various forms, and 
Sabbath-breaking, and certain forms of 
murder, except murder in self-defense. 

On the other hand, often boys went to 
a Sundav-school whose superintendent 
ran a whisky drug store in that prohi- 
bition commonwealth. And the boy of 
those days, if he got anvthing out of his 
Sunday-school, had to take it in a knowl- 
edge by rote of the King James version of 
the Bible, which in later davs often burst 
upon him with the miracle of its beauty. 

The Sunday-school was a social rather 
than a religious exercise for the boy. 
There he learned the Golden Text, and 
received cards for good attendance, cards 
which progressed in value as his regularity 
increased, The Sundav-school c ards came 
to have a fairly staple market price. They 
were accepted, in boy commerce, without 


latter days,” 


lessly and publicly. 


by the license. 
license, or more. . . . 

“The modern youngster is building a better 
brain than his father had, 
better for the modern life than his father was 
equipped fifty years ago. He is not a prude. He 
knows how the world is made, and the knowledge 
He and his sister, Modern 
Youth, look the modern world squarely in the 
eye, free-born spirits, unafraid of their problems. 
Of such, despite the cackling dolor of the passing 
generation, of such—O most grave and reverend 
signiors—despite al your craven fears. of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


does not hurt him. 
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haggling, as worth so many pins or 


much chalk or walnuts, 
fluctuating, of course, with the seasons. 
And when the greasy, creased, and 
crumpled cardboards were turned in to the 
school for the prizes which they promised, 
they had somewhat the same journey as 
old greenbacks coming” home to the 
‘Treasury through many devious ways. 

For the bovs of that day the Sunday- 
school was their chief social diversion, 
inexpensive, regular, established by the 
high powers that controlled the universe. 
There the boys met the girls, and across 
the rows of benches, the bovs on one side 
of the church, the girls on the other, from 
side to side darted lightning-wise, elec- 


marbles, so 


Modern Youth Looks the World 


Squarely in the Eye 


LOT of loose and unsubstantial gossip. 

mostly malignant and generally the result 
of the suppressed complexes of maturity, is going 
on about the childhood and adolescence of these 
"Of course some 
young adventurers, in the spirit of braggadocio, 
do carry hip flasks with them, do play with the 
physical dynamite of their emotions, rather care- 
No one can deny this. 


Mr. White. 


Says 


only comparatively few youths are involved in 
unhappy practices, and only a few of those seri- 
ously are harmed. ; 

“That youth has more liberty, 


equipping 


trically refreshing glances that renewed 
the jov of the weck-dav intimacy after the 
long Saturday's 's absence of the lusty 
young males in the woods, or allevs, or 
barns, far from the softening influences of 
the gentler senoolmates. 


SU NDAY-SCHOOLS were held at 
various times in. the town in that 
ancient day, from nine. o'clock. in the 
morning, when the Baptists met, through 
the noon hour, when the Presbyterians 
assembled, until two-thirtv, when the 
Methodists convened. And a boy, if he 
were enterprising and thrifty, and desired 
to collect Sundav-school cards and gather 
romantic thrills, could soak his voung 
hide full. of Golden Texts, “leading 
thouehts.” and Bible stories, and at tne 


and that in 
some cases youth's liberty, being new to the race, 
has degenerated into sad license of course is true. 
But there again it is the minority that is affected 
Fifty years ago there was as much 


himself 


same time see his girl three glorious times. 

Or, being naturally polygamous, he 
could meet three separate dulcineas, get 
three separate and delicious eye shocks, 
and anoint himself unctuously with the 
belief that he was.a good and pious youth. 
Thus he enjoyed a sweet, saintly sense of 
sin without guilt. 

After the Methodist Sunday-school in 
the afternoon, it was the habit of the 
youth of the town to walk sedately 
through the streets in the afternoon sun- 
shine, under the lacy shade patterns of 
the young and scrawny elm saplings set 
out along the paths where sidewalks 
sometime would come, in the growing 
days of the town. The paths led down to 
the river bank, to the grove 
by the dam. The girls 
walked ahead in little groups, 
chattering nervously; the 
bovs behind the girls in 
wrestling knots, chaffing, 
bantering, shoving, scuf- 
fling—as conscious as young 
roosters shedding their pin 
feathers—but following at 
a decent and disrespectful 
distance. 


HE truth is that the net 

result on the boy of this 
festal practice of religion, 
whether at the camp meet- 
ing, or revival, or the 
Sunday-school, was to shove 
adolescence into his life 
several years before his 
time, to make him knowl- 
edgable and sophisticated, 
when he should have been 
gay and blind. 

The boy's school, fifty 
years ago, was not—at least 
in the country towns of the 
Mississippi Valley—the rude 
log schoolhouses where his 
fathers went to school be- 
fore the Civil War. But the 
schoolhouses of the frontier 
a generation ago were upon 
the whole ugly; the curric- 
ulum was limited, the 
pedagogical methods were 
raw. — Bull strength was 
inclined to rule the play- 
ground. The older boys in 
their late teens had touched 
the pitch of the dark and 
greedy life of the plains, 
and were as hardened a set 
of young sinners as ever 
corrupted childhood. Fight- 
ing, mean and treacherous sells and 
swindling games prevailed. Ribald verses 
and shibboleths ran round the playground, 
and the whole place was fetid with rank 
suggestion. 

Occasionally a prairie fre came roaring 
up the far side of the hill from the town, 
and the boys rushed madly from the 
schoolroom, without waiting for dis- 
missal, to. join the town fighting fre. 
Sometimes they soaked their homemade 
calico-lined coats in the rain barrels 
hauled to the scene on wagons, and 
whacked the little blazes that ran before 
the fames like snakes in the dead grass; 
blistered their chubby faces, and returned 
to the school vain and tired boy heroes 
to boast of their achievements. 

Once, in an orchard within view of the 


But 


Boys 


El Dorado school, a horse thief, in that 
day and place the direst of all possible 
sinners and wickedest of all men, was 
surrounded by a posse, and the boys at 
recess ran to join the mob while the men 


shot the outlaw to death: The 
boys saw his lady friend come 
up from the covered wagon in 
the timber where she had been 
encamped, and throw herself, 
in the unbridled passion of her 
grief, upon the bloody form of 
her outlaw lover. So, alas! what 
the boys learned at school that 
day, and even during the week 
and perhaps in the months that 
followed, was precious little 
compared with what they learned 
in that tragic, bloody moment 
under the peach trees in the high 
grass when guilty death met 
guilty love. 


O MUCH for the church and 

the school. For the boy of 
the frontier, the home, broadly 
speaking, was the barn. In the 
barn he lived, worked, and 
dreamed. Here, hidden from the 
hard face of a disapproving 
civilization, the boy learned to 
play cards, to read the rough 
romances of the Indian killers of 
the day. Here was his gym- 
nasium, where he ER the 
tricks of those shining, be- 
spangled gods in pink tights who 
dazzled hım at the circus. In the 
hay mow was his trapeze, and 
his spring board. In the barn- 
yard was his turning bar. There 
he balanced the broom or the 
pitchfork upon his chin, and 
kept three rubber balls in the 
air; threw knives at the barn 
door; smoked his grapevine and 
rattan cigars and his corn-silk 
cigarettes. 

He romped in the filth of the 
hog lot, and learned to throw by 
aiming cobs at chickens which, 
being killed or winged, he 
stealthily carried to his cave in 
the river bank and, having 

` plucked them, cooked them, 
tops and all, over his illicit fre— 
a young savage throwing back a 
thousand years. 

The best thing about the 
boy's home was the work. And 
always there was plenty of it, 
from the early winter morning, 
when he heated the slop for the 
cows, to the late winter night, 
when he piled the last weary 
stick in the woodbox before 
supper. He split wood. He 
bedded down the cattle. He 
cared for the pigs and chickens, 
sliced turnips for the calves, 
hoed in the garden, carried 
countless buckets of water from 
the pump to the straggling elm 
saplings along the weedy area 
where the parking one day would 
spread its cool green spaces from 
the sidewalk to the curb. After 


school and on Saturdays he picked up 


chips and raked the yard. 


Much of his unoccupied time, however, 
he spent in the camp of his savages. If 
his mother was wise, and she often was, 


she tamed him, after he had spent a day 
there, by putting him to wiping dishes at 
night, shamefully wrapped in her kitchen 
apron. Thus the centuries of civilization 
flowed back into his cosmos, and the heap 
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big Injun of the barn and woods went dog- 
gedly through his graceless task. The work 
was all good for him. Perhaps the sad- 
dest part of it was that he felt so keenly 
the disgrace of work that he made lying 


His 
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a virtue if by lying he could avoid it. 

Now, it is easy to idealize all of these 
conditions, to paint in rosy half-lights the 
Picture of the boy's church, his school, 
his home, as glorifed places where a 


sturdy young angel shed his 
wings and became a strong and 
useful man. But, alas! Too 
many facts stand out, in rough, 
Karsh; obstinate detail, destroy- 
ing the ideal picture. 

The truth ts that the passing 
generation was importunate, was 
ruthless, was cruel in its achieve- 
ments. It built ugly things, and 
flaunted justice to do its un- 
questioned wonders. Yet if that 
generation conquered the wilder- 
ness with the methods and 
morals of pirates, it is not to be 
blamed. As boys, the gener- 
ation took its morals from a 
wicked time and an ugly place. 

Unfortunately for those who 
wrought wonderful changes in 
the material face of the land, 
they are judged alone by those 
marvels in iron and stone and 
wood. And those boys of the 
passing generation who came 
from a sordid world and made 
it big and bright, those boys of 
a drab and dirty day, grown 
mature, have performed a real 
miracle—a miracle more im- 
portant than its mere wonders in 
cities and states and the modern 
civilization that sprang from 
their hands. 


BET to be fair, first let us con- 
sider the physical wonders 
they have done, before we come 
to their greater service. They 
have made, all over this Mis- 
sissippi Valley, indeed, they and 
their contemporaries have made 
all over this country, a new 
civilization in fifty years. In 
those rdi the railroads have 
girdled the continent, bringing 
with them millions of settlers, 
who have turned what was a 
desert into a great agricultural 
empire in the Mississipi Vallev, 
across the mountains to the 
Pacific, and in the East a rich 
industrial commonwealth, from 
the Carolinas northward to 
Canada. It is essentially one 
civilization from Florida to 
Oregon, from Maine to Califor- 
nia. 

Into that civilization material 
things have flowed out of the 
bottomless cornucopia of Provi- 
dence, and have been distributed 
fairly equitably to a hundred 
million. people. The material 
things have generally had one 
aim—a saving of labor, a re- 
duction. of the hard, erim toil 
that men have had to do since 
the beginning of history until 


this. last half-century. Food, 

fuel, clothing, housing, books, 

music, sports, transportation, 

and communication, all have come within 

the realm and reach of the average man. 

horizon is widened, his vision. of 
justice has become clearer. 

He lives, this (Continued on page 112) 


ain in the old six-thirty-four as I used to know it, say, 
lied Lem Butler, with all his soul. ‘*Those were the days!” 


“Just once—just once before I die—I'd like to ride ag 
twenty, thirty, or even fifteen years ago." “Me, too," rep 


“We'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 


For auld lang syne." 


Captam Marcy's Last Run 


| A story 
By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


EM BUTLER, the general store- 
keeper of Shiloh, was dozing 
behind his counters when Mose 
Ligget, the telegraph operator, 
came in on his way home to 

dinner. There was not another soul in the 
store, yet the newcomer leaned confiden- 
tially over the counter and gave a mysteri- 
ous jerk to his head. ^ 

“Say, Lem, come back here a moment! 
I've got something I want to show you. 
But keep it under your hat." 

In the rear of the store the operator 
unrolled a large poster, then stood proudly 
back to enjoy the sensation he knew he 
would cause. His hopes were not in the 
least mistaken. At first sight of the poster 
the storekeeper gave a low whistle, then, 
bending eagerly forward, he read it 
silently. When he looked back at the 
operator, his face was grave. 

“So this is official, is it?" 

“You bet your life it's official," snapped 
Ligget. “Of course us fellows on the road 
have had a hunch it was going to happen; 
but even now we're not supposed to say 
anything about it. These posters were 
handed to us by old Captain Marcy, that 
white-haired conductor on the nine- 
fourteen." 

The storekeeper looked up sharply. 
* Captain Marcy, eh? I wonder how he 
feels about it.” 

The operator immediately dropped 
from his cocksure importance. 

“Well, say now," he admitted, “I 
never felt sorrier for a man in my life. Of 
course he didn't say anything. The 
captain's getting a bit crusty in his old 
age; but, gosh, it must have been just like 
handing out his own death warrant. There 
won't be any room on the new schedules 
for old chaps past the retirement age." 

Lem Butler took the poster in his own 
hands and reread it from beginning to end: 


Leicester, Lebanon & Northwestern R. R. 


(Eastern Trunk Lines United, Operators and 
Mortgagees) 


Beginning September 2d, all steam passenger 
trains on this railroad will be discontinued. 

Superior facilities will be offered to the 
traveling public by gasolene motor coaches to 
be operated on the rails to all points between 
Leicester and Lebanon. 

Time-tables and complete information will 
be in the hands of all company’s agents on 
August 25th. R. G. Casavant, 

General Passenger Agent 


* Guess that will make quite a buzz," 
the railroad man ventured, “when we post 
it the first of next week." 

'To his obvious disappointment, the 
storekeeper did not respond. He merely 
stood gazing in troubled silence at a pile 
of felt boots against the opposite wall. 


“Of course," answered Butler, at last, 
“T suppose it had to come. But I can't 
help being sorry.” 

“Oh, sure," replied Ligget, diplomati- 
cally. “I know how vou feel." 

Just the same, Lem Butler doubted very 
much that the younger man could under- 
stand. In Shiloh, as everywhere else, it 
had been for vears the fashion to laugh at 
the limping, obsolete little railroad which, 
theoretically, formed the town's main 
artery of communication with the outside 
world. 

Nevertheless, at heart, all Shiloh 
secretly loved the old L. L. & N. For 
three generations the town had regulated 
its life and set its clocks by the engine 
bells of the eight-forty-five, which brought 
the morning papers and mail, while only 
those who have lived on a rural line can 
appreciate the pleasant sensation of stir 
and adventure that one acquired from 
meeting the train from the city at night. 
And certainly, during Lem Butler’s 
earlier days, there had been no greater 
and more envied man in Berkfield County 
than Captain Marcy, the senior conductor, 
who alighted majestically to the plat- 
form, held his watch in his hand, then 
grandly waved his compelling ‘‘A-a-a- 
board!” 

But this had been less and less true 
during recent years. The age of gas had 
captured the youthful imagination as it 
had captured the shipper’s purse, and the 
L. L. & N. had been one of the first of the 
little steam roads to curl up and die. 
Village boys who once would have been 
completely- happy to spend all Saturday 
“helping” in the freight station were now 
tinkering around a garage. Whole families 
who formerly would have bought their 
tickets on the L. L. & N. with no little 
sense of reverence, now laughed as they 
sailed gayly by in their own cars. 

Even the purchase of the tiny road by 
the huge and prosperous Eastern Trunk 
system had not stopped its decay. For 
with the advent of concrete highways and 
long-distance jitneys had commenced the 
last deadly circle. -The fewer the tickets 
that were sold by the L. L. & N., the worse 
was the service that it could offer. The 
worse the service that it offered, the fewer 
tickets it sold. The ultimate answer had 
been contained in the poster that young 
Mose Ligget had flashed before Lem 
Butler’s eyes that morning. 


N THE following Monday all Shiloh 

had learned the same news; but the ut- 
ter indifference with which itreceiveditonly 
proved the decay into which the railroad 
had fallen. Lem Butler was a sentimental 
man, but he was also a philosopher. Like 
the rest of the town, he had made up his 


mind to accept, without comment, the 
change of affairs, when one evening, just 
as he was closing the store, a stranger 
entered, a woman about thirty. She 
stepped forward and held out her hand. 

“Good evening, Mr. Butler. I’m afraid 
you don’t remember me.” 

In the dimness of the shuttered store 
Lem Butler squinted quizzically, but with 
a laugh the visitor helped him out. 

“Im Alma Marcy,” she explained. 
**Or at least I was. My name is Callerton 
now." s 

Immediately the storekeeper burst into 
a welcome that was almost a roar. 

“Why, of course, of course!" he ex- 
claimed. “A minute more and I'd have 
had it myself. You’re Captain Marcy’s 
daughter. That’s funny. I was thinking 
about your father only the other day.” 

“And he was thinking of you,” answered 
Alma Callerton promptly. ‘I came out on 
his train to-night, and he told me if I got 
into trouble to come straight over here." 

-“ And right he was! But I hope you're 
not in trouble already?” 

“Oh, no," laughed Alma. ‘I’m merely 
wondering how to get out to Aunt Sally 
Thorne’s. It’s a good’ two miles, as I 
remember it; but I had supposed that I 
could get a carriage or some kind of a car 
at the station." 

Lem shook his head. “No; the livery- 
men don't meet the trains any more. But 
wait a minute. I'll hx you up." 


E STEPPED back into the wire en- 

closure around the bookkeeper's desk, 
telephoned for a car, then returned for a 
few minutes' chat. 

“Going to be with us some time?” 

Alma nodded pleasantly. ‘‘Two or 
three weeks, I guess. Perhaps more. Aunt 
Sally isn’t sick exactly, but she was getting 
rather lonely out there on the farm. 
Mother usually comes over from Lebanon 
to stay with her; but just now she felt she 
couldn’t leave Father.” 

Lem looked at her in some hesitation. 

“Your father isn’t ailing, I hope." 
. Alma, in return, paused a moment 
before she answered, “Oh, no; but Mother 
is a little afraid about leaving him much 
alone when he gets in at night from his 
run." She looked up quietly. “You 
know, of course,what’s going to happen on 
the road in September?” 

Lem nodded. “That hits your father 
pretty hard, I suppose." 

The daughter threw out her hand in a 
gesture of hopeless sympathy: “Poor 
Father! It’s just breaking his heart. So 
far as the money goes, it doesn’t affect 
him. He finished his fifty years in the 
service last March, and any time for the 
past five years he could have retired on 
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his pension. But 
he wanted to die 
in harness; he loves 
his work. Now, of 
course, the road has 


no use for him. 
Mother and *l are 
terribly afraid of 


what may happen." 

Lem answered 
nothing. He too 
could guess, easily 
enough, what would 
happen to old Cap- 
tain Marcy when 
his last train was 
taken away from 
him, and he tried to 
console his old age 
by pottering around 
his cottage and gar- 
den in the little 
village of Lebanon. 
In former days, he 
could at least have 
had the pleasure of 
hanging around the 
station and round- 
house in the fraternal 
reverence which was 
always given to a 
veteran; but now 
the very sight of 
the pert little gaso- 
lene cars would only 
be a red flag and an 
insult. 

The honk of a 
motor horn outside 
the door caused Lem 
to pick up the suit 
case that Alma had 
left by the counter 
and usher his visitor 
into the car. But as 
he turned back to 
lock up the store, he 
found old Mr. Dauk 
sitting in a wooden 
chair outside the 
doorwav, his cane 
on his knees and his 
little dog at his 
feet. Lem sat down 
beside him and nod- 
ded at the retreating 
car. 

"D'you know 
whothat was? That 
was Alma Caller- 
ton, old Captain 
Marcy’sdaughter.” 

His companion looked up heavily, for 
he was an enormously fat man who 
billowed out over both arms of his chair. 
“That so?" he answered. He puffed his 
cigar in silence, then added, “You know, 
I feel dreadful bad about Captain Marcy. 
The old L. L. & N. was his baby.” 

Lem Butler hitched his own chair 
eagerly. It was the first spark of genuine 
sympathy that he had heard in Shiloh in a 
week, and he felt in himself the sudden 
relief of open confession. Mr. Dauk was 
the village politician and, like all poli- 
ticians, he loved to talk. 

"Yes," resumed Mr. Dauk, “it will 
seem awful funny to me not to have 
Captain Marcy go in on the nine-fourteen 
and come back on the six-thirty-four. I 
don’t suppose there’s a man in Berkfield 
County who's ridden more on that trai 
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than I have. Did you ever hear about the 
washout at Sackett's Ravine in "947" 

“Who hasn’t?” answered Lem. 

“Well, let me tell vou, I was on that 
train,” nodded Mr. Dauk; "and if it 
hadn't been for Captain Marcy there 
would have been a lot of empty homes in 
Shiloh that night." 


I E PAUSED a moment as if conjuring 

upthescene. *There'd been a Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Leicester that 
day, and we had five cars jammed to the 
doors with women and children. You 
know that place in the gorge where the 
track runs between the cliffs and the river? 
Well, that had washed out. It began to 
sag as soon as we got on it. There was 
practically nothing holding us but the 

ls and the ties—and loose sand. All 


As the curious passengers were herded about the mouth of the long, deep ravine, the 


over the train men and women were 
yelling to stop or back out. Folks just 
went mad. One man tried to get his hand 
on the signal cord, but the captain knocked 
him down flat. //e knew that our only 
chance was to keep on going—and on he 
went. Twenty minutes after we had 
passed the gorge there was a gap in the 
track some thirty feet long—all washed 
down into the rapids.” . 

Mr. Dauk paused to relight the ragged 
inch of cigar that he held in his teeth. 

“But you know, Lem,” he went on, “it 
ain't the one or two accidents that I’ve 
been through with old Captain Marcy 
that I like to think of. It’s the hundreds 
and thousands of times that I’ve rode on 
his trains and nothing has ha pened. 
Just once—just once before I ie—I’d 
like to ride again in the old six-thirty-four 
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as I used to know it, say, twenty, thirty, 
or even fifteen years ago." 

“Me, too," replied Lem Butler, with 
all his soul. '*Those were the days!” 

“I don't suppose," resumed Mr. Dauk, 
"there's a stick or a stone or a lumber 
heap along the whole route that I couldn't 
tell you of before we got to it. But if I was 
to do it all over again, I'd like to be on a 
good crowded train on a kind of gray eve- 
ning along in the fall—when the apples was 
ripening all along the road and the corn 
was in shocks, with big yellow pumpkins 
lying between them. k might be a time 
when the races was on at the country 
fairs, and the smoking-car would be half 
filled with horsemen trading cigars and 
telling how their old mare would have 
won the 2.20 if something or other hadn’t 
happened to her.” 


G. P. A. mounted to the open door of the baggage car and motioned for silence 


po 


"I know, I know,” 
Butler. 

"Yes," continued Mr. Dauk; "even 
though the trains were crowded, I could 
always count on Captain Marcy's holding 
a seat for me. Then I'd begin to meet 
friends right along the line. If it wasn’t 
someone from Shiloh or Lebanon, it 
would be someone I'd known in the 
legislature. But the best of the lot was 
the lawyers. When court was in session, 
ten or a dozen of them would gec on in a 
bunch at Felsted, joking like schoolboys— 
old Judge Barnabeck, Long Tim Scanlon, 
Mr. Miller from Saulsfield, and—oh, I 
don't know how many others. And the 
card games! Ay, boy! I tell you I wouldn't 
ask for a better club than the old six- 
thirty-four between Felsted and Leba- 
non. 


prompted Lem 
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Ruefully and 
droopingly Mr. 

auk concluded 
suddenly, ‘‘ But 
that's a thing you'll 
never see again, 
Lem, in your day 
or mine." i 

“I know, I know,” 
replied Lem. “Just 
the same, Pd like 
to.” 

Painfully Mr. 
Dauk rose from his 
chair and waddled 
offinto the darkness, 
while Lem Butler 
thoughtfully turned 
the key of the store 
and went home to 
bed. But at fretful 
intervals during the 
later hours of the 
night he would wake 
unhappily, with a 
sense of some sad 
event in his mind 
that he was not 
exactly able to place. 
And then, about 
three in the morn- 
ing, the slow chug 
of a freight train, 
laboring over the 
mountain, reminded 
him exactly what it 
was that he had 
been worrying 
about. 

The next day, in 
the store, he was 
moody and restless, 
until, about three in 
the afternoon, he 
suddenly ripped off 
his linen duster and 
put on his coat and 
hat. He walked 
back to Mary Mul- 
len, who was his 
bookkeeper and 
“right-hand man.” 

“Im going up 
to Miss Sally 
Thorne’s,” he said, 
“to talk with Alma 
Marcy." 

As he passed out 
the door his book- 
keeper looked after 
him in blank amaze- 
ment. She was a 
capable woman of forty, but, true daughter 
of a small town, her mind instantly 
leaped to the idea of some amazing ro- 
mance, until cold thought reminded her 
that Miss Sally Thorne wasovereighty and 
that Alma Marcy was already married. 

As a matter of fact, Lem Butler had 
indeed started on one of the wildest 
romances of his quiet career, but it was 
not the kind that Mary suspected. 


OOR Mary! During the subsequent 

week, she could rationally draw only one 
of twoconclusions—either her employer had 
suddenly begun to play the stock market, 
or he was going completely mad. Lem, 
who rarely left his store between daybreak 
and dark, now was seldom there at all. 
One day he went clear into Leicester and 
on the next over to (Continued on page 196) 


The Kind Of Parents Our 


Big Business Men Had 


N THE interview that begins on the 
opposite page Roger W. Babson, one 
of the best-known’ statisticians in 
this country, declares that the 
leaders in the business world, prac- 
tically without exception, are men who 
have what he calls " Religion;" and he 
explains what he means by this term. 

He states specifically that every big 
business man of his unusually wide ac- 
quaintance has had “‘a praying father, a 
praying mother, or both." 

- [n order to prove these statements, Mr. 
Babson picked out fifty representative 
men—bankers, manufacturers, and other 
business executives—and sent to them 
the six questions printed in the box on the 
opposite page. 

Of the fifty men on the list, thirty 
definitely answered “Yes” to the ques- 
tions asked them. One lone individual 
gave a reply which was more or less in the 
negative. 

Of the others, nine asked to be excused 
from replying, on the ground that the sub- 
ject was so "sacred" and personal a matter 
that they preferred not to express them- 
selves concerning it. From the remaining 
seven no answers were received. Several 
of them were out of the country, and 
the questions, therefore, did not reach 
them. 

However, manv of these men who 
were either noncommittal or silent did not 
need to go on record! Among them were 


By Keene Sumner 


men like Henry Ford, John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. P. Morgan, and Julius Rosen- 
wald; men who are publicly known to be 
deeply interested in religion. There are 
others whose attitude is almost as well 
known. 

In the face of these returns, it is hard 
to deny that Mr. Babson has proved his 
case. And neither can anyone deny that, 
in proving his case, he has given a 
remarkable demonstration of the true 
source of human achievement. 

‘That source, as he explains it, is not the 
desire for money, nor for power, nor for 
self-aggrandizement, but is the impulse 
to create something better and larger; to 
contribute something to the world; to 
satisfy, in some degree, an inward sense of 
duty and of responsibility. 


R. BABSON did a daring thing when 
1'lhe chose to prove his case in the 
field of business; for a great many people 
believe that this field is one of hard, mer- 
cenary, self-seeking materialism. They 
even assert that religion and success in 
business cannot go hand in hand. 

Yet here are letters from recognized 
leaders in that very field; and the writers 
express their belief in something higher 


‘and better than the mere material world. 


Not only that but they assert that this 
belief definitely influences their lives, and 
that it has been a specific and powerful 
factor in their business career. 


This correspondence, written on the 
letterheads of nationally known business 
institutions, is before me now. It is the 
most impressive "Business Man's Ser- 
mon" I have ever seen or heard. 

Read carefully the six questions which 
were sent out. Get them firmly fixed in 
your mind. . .. And, now that vou 
understand all that is involved, see how 
these men responded. 

George F. Baker, Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank, New York 
City; multimillionaire and great banker: 
“I would answer ‘Yes’ to your questions." 

John Hays Hammond, one of the most 
famous mining engineers in the world: 
“I would answer all your inquiries in the 
affirmative." 

George W. Cortelyou, President of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States: “The answer is ‘Yes’ to all the 
questions asked.” 

Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the Board, 
United States Steel Corporation, writes 
“Yes” after each question on the list. 

Minor C. Keith, President of the 
International Railways of Central Ameri- 
ca, does the same thing: returns the list 
of questions with “Yes” written after 
every one of them. : 

Clarence H. Mackay, President of the 
Postal Telegraph Company: “In reply to 


the questions put by you, I beg to sav 
that I can answer ‘Yes’ to all of them; and 


Here Are the Fifty Men to Whom Mr. Babson Sent His “Religion Questionnaire” 


[At the request of the Editor, Mr. Babson sent six questions (printed on the opposite page) 


to the following fifty representative big business men] 


- J. Ogden Armour, Ch. of Board, Armour & Co. 

- Geo. F. Baker, Ch. Board, First National Bank, New York 

- Bernard M. Baruch, Financier and Publicist 

- Irving T. Bush, Pres. Bush Terminal Company, New York 

. B. C. Cobb, Investment Banker, New York 

- Geo. B. Cortelyou, ex-Sec. of U. S. Treasury; Pres. Consolidated Gas 
Co., New York 

- Capt. Robert Dollar, Pres. Dollar S. S. Lines, San Francisco 

2 Filbert H. Gary, Ch. and Chief Ex. Otheer, U. S. Steel. Corporation 

. John Hays Hammond, Mining Engineer 

. August Heckscher, Capitalist, Dir. Empire Trust Co., New York 

- Samuel Insull, Pres. Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 

- Minor C. Keith, Pres. International Rys. of Central America 

- Victor F. Lawson,* Ed. and Pub. Chicago Daily News, Chicago 

- R.A. Long, Ch. Board, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

- Clarence H. Mackay, Pres. Postal Telegraph Co., New York 

- William H, Nichols Ch. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. New York 

- Geo. M. Reynolds, Ch. Board, Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago 

. John D. Ryan, Ch. Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York 

. Mortimer L. Schiff, Banker; Partner Kulin, Locb & Co., New York 

. E. M. Statler, Founder and Manager Statler Hotels 

. Nathan Straus, Partner R. H. Macy & Co., New York 


2. Festus J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 


» John Gribbel. Pres. Royal Electrotype Co., Philadelphia. 
- Herbert D. Kingsbury, Pres. Copper Plate Sheet & Tube Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 


- James HH. Douglas, Vice Pres. Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 


* Deceased since questionnaire was answered. 


26. 
. Fred Donnelly, Donnelly Printing Co. 
. J. V. Farwell, Pres. John V. Farwell Co., Chicago 


H. P. Crowell, Ch. Board, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 


29. Hudson Manim, Inventor, Maxim Park, N. J. 


. Alfred C. Bedford,” Ch. of Board, Standard Oil Co. of N. T.. New 


York 


© Thomas A. Edison, Inventor. West Oranee, N. J. 
- Henry Ford, Inventor and Manufacturer, Dearborn, Michigan 
. J. P. Morgan, Financier, New York 


E John D. Rockefeller, Capitalist. New York 


. Julius Rosenwald. Ch. of Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 

. Cyrus H. MeCormick, Manufacturer, Chicago 

© Charles M. Schwab, Ch. Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

- Jolin G. Shedd, Ch. of Board, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 

. James Speyer, Banker, New York 

. Frank A. Vanderlip. Banker, New York 

© Jolan N. Willys, Pres. Willys-Overland Co., Toledo 

. J.B. Forgan, Ch. Board, First National Bank, Chicago 

© Charles E. Mitchell, Pres. National City Bank. New York 

. H. B. Thayer. Ch. of American. Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., New 


York 


- Guy E. Tripp. Ch. Board, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New 
rk 


Yo 


. Otto H. Kahn, Banker, New York 

. John P. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. Weyerhacuser Timber Co.. Tacoma 
. O. P. Van Sweringen, Railway Magnate, Cleveland 

. Herbert C. Hoover, U. S. Sec. of Commerce, Washington 

. William W. Atterbury, Pres. Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mr. Babson Explains What He Means by "Religion," by KEENE SUMNER 


I would particularly emphasize Number 
Two and Number Three." 

William H. Nichols, Chairman Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation: “I can 
answer all your questions with the word 
‘Yes’. » 

Festus J. Wade, President of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: “I shall answer all your questions 
with a decided 'Yes'." E 

E. M. Statler, proprietor of the chain o 
famous hotels which 
bear his name, writes E 
** Both" after the first 
question, '' Yes" after 
all the others except 
Number Five. There 
he writes, "Very lit- 
tle.” But one is 
justified in assuming 
that he would nat 
have written that, if 
he had been given the 
Opportunity to read, 
in advance, Mr. Bab- 5. 
son's article, which 6. 
quotes the definition 
of prayer as “the 
soul’s sincere desire, 
uttered or unex- 
pressed.” That, as Mr. Babson points 
out, is very different from merely “saying 
one’s prayers.” And, by the wav, it must 
be remembered that none of these men 
had seen the article when they answered 
the questions. 

R. A. Long, Chairman of Board of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, writes “Both” after the first ques- 
tion and “Yes” after each of the others. 

Victor F. Lawson, the late proprietor 
of the Chicago "Daily News," a paper 
with one of the largest circulations in the 
world, answers all the questions with an 
unqualified affirmative. To Number 
Five he wrote: "Yes; I pray daily.” 

George M. Reynolds, Chairman of the 


Board, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, gives these 
answers: ''(1) Yes, both. (2) Decidedly 
yes. (3) Yes. (4) Yes. (5) Yes; but not, 
perhaps, in the sense that the average 
orthodox church member would construe 
prayer. (6) Although I support the 
church, I am not a member. But I believe 
in religion and in its benefits to humanity 
and the world." 

Robeit Dollar, President of the Dollar 


These Six Questions Were Sent to Fifty 


Business Leaders 


. Did you have a praying father, a praying mother, or both? 
. Do you believe there is some Power higher than human power? 


1 
2 
3. Do you fecl that we are responsible to this Higher Power? 
4 


. Do you feel that we need help from it? 
Do you ever pray? 
Has this feeling of responsibility influenced your life? 


Steamship Lines, San Francisco, answers 
as follows: ‘‘(1) My mother and father 
were both religious. (2) Of this I have no 
doubt whatever. (3) We certainly are 
responsible to God; and that responsi- 
bility is very great. (4) I not only feel 
that we need God's help, but that we 
cannot make permanent progress without 
it. (5) Yes; many times a day. (6) This 
feeling of responsibility is constantly be- 
fore me. I believe I have been put into 
this world for a purpose; which purpose 
is to leave the world a little better than I 
found it. If I don't accomplish this, my 
life has been a failure." 

Samuel Insull, President of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
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writes: “Both my father and my mother 
were of a strong religious character. Their 
teachings have had a great influence on 
my life. I believe that there is a Higher 
Power, to which we are responsible and to 
which we must eventually answer." 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour's secretary 
writes, at Mr. Armour's request: “Mr. 
Armour's father and mother were in- 
herently religious people who believed in 
prayer, although they were non-sectarian 
in their views. Mr. 
Armour himself be- 
leves in a Divine 
Power, to which we 
all are responsible, 
and from which we 
can draw aid and 
comfort when in 
need." 

Nathan Straus, 
member of the firm 
of R. H. Macy and 
Company, New York, 
former United States 
Ambassador, and well 
known as a philan- 
thropist, writes “Yes, 
both” after the first 
question; “Yes” after 
the next three; “Very fervently” after the 
fifth; and “Very much," underlined for 
emphasis, after the last one. 

August Heckscher, Director of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York, 
capitalist and philanthropist, writes: 
* My mother and father were Lutherans, 
though not deeply religious in the sense of 
being constant church attendants. In 
my youth I took my religion on faith. In 
later years, like everyone else who thinks 
correctly, I have believed in a higher, if 
sometimes inscrutable, Power, to which 
all of us are responsible. That we need 
help from this Higher Power I have 
realized, more than ever, since a very 
great affliction (Continued on page 202) 


Mr. Babson Explains What He Means by "Religion" 


WAS a hot summer night, and the 
great drill hall of the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory Building in New 
York was crowded to suffocation. 
Not with the soldiers of the regi- 

ment, however, but with young men and 
young women from all over the country. 

On the platform, a tall, slender, grav- 
haired man was addressing them. Sud- 
denly he made a statement which was 
greeted with a tremendous wave of 
applause. 

In the New York newspapers, the next 
morning, this statement was quoted, with 
big headlines. Immediately other news- 
papers copied it. The man who had been 
the speaker that night began to receive 
letters. And these letters echoed the 
approval of the crowd which had been 
present. 

‘The speaker was Roger W. Babson, 
nationally known as a business statistician. 
The young people whom he addressed 
were attending a general convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

When I repeat the statement which 
drew that wave of applause, perhaps you 
will say: ‘‘Oh, yes! Of course it would 
make a hit with that crowd!” 

But how about the enthusiastic letters 


he received, and the countless approving 
comments spoken to him directly? These 
came from business men! And among 
them were some of the most important 
figures in industry and finance. 

What Mr. Babson said was, in cffect, 
this: “Seventy-five per cent of the men 
who are the leaders in this country have 
had a praving father, or a praying mother, 
or both. They themselves are religious— 
although perhaps not church members. 
And it is religion that has made them 
leaders." 

It is about ten years since Mr. Babson 


made this statement. During those years 


his acquaintance among important men 
has grown much wider. But he still 
stands bv what he said that night. If any- 
thing, he would now put his estimate even 
higher than he put it then. 

Not long ago, at his home in Wellesley 
Hills, near Boston, I asked him to tell me 
exactly what he meant bv that statement 
and whether he had any facts with which 
to back it up. 

“I didn't have many facts at the time,” 
he said. “I made the remark impulsively. 
I believed it was true, but I couldn’t have 
proved it. However, when I saw what a 
stir it created, I determined to look up 


the facts. I have a wide acquaintance 
among business men; I have discussed 
the matter with scores of them; and I am 
prepared to repeat my assertion that the 
leaders in this country have what I mean 
by religion.” 


Be oe what do you mean by ‘religion’ p”? 
I asked. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “PI try 
to explain it as I did the other day to a 
young man who is working for me. It 
seems that he was a good deal concerned 
as to whether he was ‘religious’ or not, 
and he wanted my opinion. 

“Now, I didn't ask him whether he 
belonged to any church, or even whether 
he accepted the creed of any church. I 
said to him, ‘You can find out whether 
you have what I call religion by answer- 
ing. these questions: 

“Do you feel that vou are perfectly 
able to manage your own life? Or do you 
feel that you need help which no merely 
human being can give you? Do you be- 
lieve there 1s some Power—call it what 
you will—above and beyond us all? Do 
you take this Power into account in living 
your life? 

“Tf you can (Continued on page 203) 


Kinnard's Job Was Temporary, 
But It Has Lasted 37 Years 


There are some added frills to it now—the presidency of a vast telephone system 
for one— but at the start it didn't look promising at all — The story 
of a remarkable man who became such a fine "pinch- 
hitter" that the company had to keep him 


By William S. Dutton 


BRIGHT June morning, back in 

'88, a man stopped a young- 

ster on one of the streets of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

"What're vou doing now, 

Len?" he inquired casually, after the 

state of the weather had been thoroughly 


He did go to work for the little two-by- 
four ’phone company, this youngster by 
the name of Leonard H. Kinnard. His 
pay was thirty dollars per month, his 
hours what he made them, and more 
folks than his new boss thought him 
something of a fool. To-day, thirty-seven 


Company, and the Delaware and Atlantic 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, he 
stands very close to the top among tele- 
phone executives in this country. Kin- 
nard was the third, after Theodore N. 
Vail, to become president of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 


threshed out. “Are you still keeping the years afterward, Kinnard is still holding 


books for the Steam Heat 
and Power Company?" 

The man was secretary- 
treasurer of the very new 
telephone: company which 
was trying to convince 
people that telephones were 
not playthings but honest- 
to-goodness instruments of 
business. 

“Yep, I'm still with the 
power company," replied 
the youngster, without en- 
thusiasm. ‘Been keeping 
their books more than a 
vear.". Then, with quick 
inspiration and a keen look, 
he asked: “Why? What 
have vou got to offer?" 

“Not a thing, Len,” the 
*phone man denied, laugh- 
ing, “outside of a temporary 
job on some extra work 
that's piled up on my desk. 
And l'm sure you don't 
want that." 

“Yes, I do!" shot back 
the youth. 

The other was utterly 
nonplused. 

“Pshaw, Len!" he pro- 
tested, "vou don't want 
such a picayune job. Why, 
Im too much your friend 
to let you take it. It's only 
temporary, at the best. The 
work you're doing now is 
permanent, with a good, 
fast-growing company. 
We're only small potatoes, 
and—" . 

“I tell you I want that 
job!" broke in the young- 


The Girl Who Wouldn't Turn Back 


EVOTION to duty is an old story in the tele- 

phone service. There are the "'centrals," who 

stick to their switchboards in the face of threat- 
ening fires; the " trouble men," who brave blizzards and 
floods, and a long list of others whose loyalty is great. 
With such stories in mind, Mr. Dutton asked Mr. Kin- 
nard to relate the best story of loyalty that he knew 
of. 

“The best story I know,” said Mr. Kinnard, “is that 
of a girl. It was a bitter day. A snowstorm had come 
in the night, and by morning a blizzard was on. A 
friend of mine started to his office in a limousine, but 
the car stuck in the drifts. No trolleys were running; 
there was nothing for him to do but walk. He turned up 
his great coat collar and struck out. Pretty soon he 


came alongside a slight girl beating her way against the 
wind-and snow. 

“Say, this is fierce!’ he said to the girl. 

*** Not so good; but it might be worse,’ she said, smil- 


ing back at him. For another hundred yards they 
fought the storm together; then my friend stopped. 

“Sister, this ts no day for you to be out,’ he said. 
‘Let’s turn back.’ 

“Oh, I can make it all right,’ she said bravely. 

“*But what's the use?’ he asked. ‘I can go back and 
do my business by telephone.’ 

“She waved her hand cheerily. ‘Nope,’ she said. 'I 
can't go back. I'm your telephone operator.’ 

“Te is such daily devotion to duty as this," concluded 
Mr. Kinnard earnestly, “that makes the wheels go 
‘round, The other things are all right—fine, wonderful! 
But they happen only once in a while. The devotion 
that counts most happens every day.” 


Thirty-seven years is something of a 


record on a temporary job. 
I asked Mr. Khad. how 
he managed it. 

**For the first three 
months,” he said, “I was on 
tenterhooks. Every time 
the boss looked in my direc- 
tion I felt sure it was to fire 
me. And, of course, the 
harder I worked to make 
good, the faster the pile of 
extra work dwindled. 

“Then I had a flash of 
light. I saw, if I wanted to 
remain with the company, 
that it was up to me to 
branch out and enlarge that 
job to permanent propor- 
tions. T ia that they 
couldn't fire a man for lack 
of work if he always had 
work to do. 


“CO, SUNDAYS, eve- 
^J nings, and often late into 
the night, I hung around the 


office, pushing myself into 


whatever work was in sight. 
I collected unpaid bills. I 
went out with the pole 
diggers and the linemen. I 
did a trick on the switch- 
board whenever the opera- 
tor gave me a chance. I 
even helped to install one. 
Now, you just can't fire a 
man who is having such a 
whale of a good time with 
his work that he's willing to 
stay up all night with it. 
Therein, I had them. They 
couldn't afford to hire me 
as a regular, but neither 


ster. “I’m willing to take a chance on down that "temporary" job— with the could they afford to fire me. And I 
how long it lasts. "There's a future in addition of a few frills which the years wouldn't quit.” 


the telephone—and, anyway, I'm sick have brought. 
an' tired of those heat and. power com- 


Since. kinnard. became 
lwentyv-hve thousand men and women, 1919, of the Bell system of Pennsylvania 


resident, in 


pany books. You've just got to hire an organization with assets of two hun- and of its associated companies covering 


Vm 
me: 


^ 


dred and hftv million dollars and a tenth Delaware and eastern and southern New 


“But, boy, it’s only temporary!" 

“Im going to try to make it perma- 
nent!" he retorted. "Look for me the 
first of next week. I'm coming to work!" 
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of all the business of the great Bell 
System, is under his direction. President 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
svlvania, the Diamond State Telephone 


Jersey, the assets of those companies have 
jumped from $120,000,000 to $250,000- 
ooo; the number of telephones operated 
from 681,000 to (Continued on page 152) 


Photograph by Holmes & Deats, Philadelphia 


THE story of Mr. Kinnard is that of a man who 
has had a “whale of a good time" in his work. Before 
he was twenty, he began working for a telephone 
company in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he was 
born fifty-six years ago. His boss told him the job 
would last “just a little while." But Kinnard proved 
so valuable that, as he expresses it, “They couldn't 
afford to fire me, and I wouldn't quit!" He has served 


Leonard H. Kinnard 


as telephone manager in Carlisle, Lancaster, and 
Harrisburg, and is now president of the Bell Tele- 

hone Company of Pennsylvania, the Diamond State 

elephone ech and the Delaware and Atlantic 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Twenty-five 
thousand employees are under him. Mr. Kinnard 
lives at Wynnewood, near Philadelphia. This picture 
shows him with his only granddaughter, Sue Kinnard. 
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Photographs by Underwood & Underwood 
(In the oval) Mr. Patri visits a class in clay 
modeling, and (below) he conducts a recita- 
tion in arithmetic. For twenty-seven years— 
first as a teacher and later as a principal —Mr. 
Patri has been an educational leader. 


Angelo Patri 
MR. PATRI (at the 


left), whose articles on 
child training are daily pub- 
lished in dozens of news- 
papers throughout the 
country, is one of the most 
widely known school men 
in America. He is the author 
of numerous magazine arti- 
cles and of several books. 
Among the best known of 
che latter are: “The School 
That Everybody Wants," 
and, “A School Master of 
the Great City." Mr. Patri 
was born forty-eight years 
ago in Italy. He ts a grad- 
uate of the College of the 
City of New York and of 
Columbia University. 


Give Your Child A Set Of 
Useful Habits 


OUR child can't make a good 
job of himself single-handed. 
f he gets a fair deal, he must 
have your coóperation and that 
of his teachers. I am going to 
tell you about six of the most important 
ways in which you can do your share. 
irst of all, every youngster needs p 
in building up a useful daily routine. We 
all know what happens to the baby who 
is fed when he cries, taken up when he 
demands it, and put to bed whenever he 
permits it. We know that he usually 
grows up to be a burden to himself and to 
those who live with him. 
And yet anybody can estab- 
lish a routine for an infant, 
and expand it as the child 
grows. Without good habits 
to serve him, a child stag- 
gers through life with a load 
on his shoulders, when he 
might have wings. He is a 
burden bearer when he 
might have been a leader. 


I RECALL the case of 
Dominic, who made life 
miserable for one of my 
third-grade teachers. One 
day this young woman 
stopped in my office and 
said, “I can’t do anything 
with Dominic. He'll have 
to be put back a grade; but 
what good will that do? 
He’s late and dirty, forever 
chewing something, going 
somewhere, never really in 
the classroom, you know. 
You can’t teach just the 
body of a boy—and that is 
about all he ever brings to 
class. Sometimes, he doesn’t 
even bring that. 

“Tve been to talk with 
his mother. She thinks she 
has too much to do to see 
that he gets here at all. But 
when I went to her house at 
half-past eight, she hadn't got out of bed. 
Dommnic is the only child she has; but he 

ets breakfast, or doesn't get it, just as it 

appen. At night he plays on the street 
until he is too tired to stay out any more, 
'and then he falls into bed. Maybe if you 
said something to his mother she might 
get busy." 

I made an appointment with Dominic's 
mother for eleven o'clock the next day. 
She came the day after at two-thirty, 
when I was in the midst of a conference 
with a group of teachers. “I can't wait,” 
she said, "Tre something else to do be- 
sides sitting around here." 

But she came again the next day about 
eleven. This time I put it up to her. 
“What is to be done with Dominic?" I 
finished. 


“5, 


By Angelo Patri 


“Why doesn’t the teacher teach him?” 
she came back at me. “Why is every- 
thing blamed on me? I'm sick. No 
woman could stand what I have to put u 
with. Even my husband won't help me.” 
And she began to cry. 

I sat there wondering what to do with 
a mother like that. 

Then she suddenly dried her eyes and 
straightened up. 

"What do you want me to do?" she 
asked, lifelessly. 

* Make a program for the day and stick 
to it," I told her. “Rise in the morning 


What Children 
Must Have 


“WF THIS generation is to grow in grace and 
power," says Mr. Patri, "these six funda- 
mental needs of children must be met: 
“1. Routine, that they may obey the rhythmic 
law of their growth; 
“2. Play, that they may grow joyously; 
“3. Work, that they may obey the inward 


voice that commands them to carry their race one 
further step ahead; 

“4, Encouragement, that they may know the 
power of love, the bond of brotherhood that alone 
makes life on earth possible or worth while; 
Clear aim, that they may know whither 
their path leads, and so arrive without haste or 
waste but with power and dignity, as a man 
should; 

“6. Self-judgment, that they may follow the 
way of the Father of us all, and, withdrawing a 
step from the task and looking upon it, pronounce 


it very good." 


when the alarm rings and get breakfast 
ready. Call the boy early enough to let 
him wash and dress and eat his breakfast 
properly. After he has eaten it, send him 
to the bathroom to wash his hands, rinse 
his mouth, and smooth his hair. 

“When he leaves the house, give him a 
fresh handkerchief and a pat on the back. 
Tell him you are going to have something 
good for his luncheon. Have it ready on 
time, too. And when he tells you what 
happened in school that morning, listen 
to him. Say a good word for the teacher 
and for the boy. When he gets home after 
school have an apple or two handy, a few 
cookies, or a glass of milk and a bit of 
cake. . 

**[f he brings a friend along, so much 
the better. The only child in a family has 


a hard time growing up intelligently. He 
needs other children to help. Let him 
change his clothes and go out to play 
until you call him half an hour before 
dinner. And always allow him fifteen 
minutes to answer your call. It is not 
wise to expect a boy to leave his play 
instantly, nor is it wise to allow him to 
disregard your call. See that he washes 
his hands and face and makes himself 
presentable for the dinner table. 

* After the meal, allow him to read or 
listen to the radio or the phonograph; play a 
game with him, fill in the hour cheerfully. 
Then let him study his 
lessons for the next day. 
Of course his father is going 
to help, too. When his 
study hour is over, see that 
he has his bath; then hear 
his prayers and put out the 
light. Next morning you 
must start all over again." 

"What do you think I 
am—a time clock?" she 
fairly shrilled at me. 

** You're Dominic’s 
mother," I replied quietly, 
“and he is your job. I'm 
tied to the clock. This 
whole school of three thou- 
sand children is tied to the 
clock. Everybody is, ex- 
cept tramps. Do you want 
your boy to be a tramp?” 


LOOK of fear over- 

spread her face. "Do 
you think he is going to run 
away?” she almost whis- 
pet And then, “If I fol- 
ow this program of yours, 
do you think he will stay 
home? How long must I 
keep it up?" 

"About ten years may- 
be," I said slowly, so as to 
let it sink in. “If you fol- 
low the schedule that long 
you will give the boy a set 
of habits that will mean more to him than 
money in the bank. He can go ahead and 
do big things, instead of worrying about 
trifles all his life. And he will be glad to 
stay home too. Children love order, and 
they deum to love those who serve them 

est." 

She straightened her sagging shoulders. 

“All right," she promised. "Give me 
the paper. I'll routine him, and mind you 
teach him.” And she rose, grimly buttoned 
her sweater, and went out. 

In three months, Dominic gained 
eleven pounds and made his grade among 
the top ten. Once a month his mother 
came in to get a new schedule. The 
change in her was even greater than that 
in the boy, if that were possible. She was 
dressed neatly; (Continued on page 212) 
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ed in the direction of his strange foster mother, Prince would proceed with his meal 


With an eye ever cock 


Son Of The Vanquished 


_ An epic of the circus 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper ` 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


OMETHING had happened on the 
circus grounds that morning, 
about which the thronging audi- 
ences would know nothing—a 
burial, with only soft-hearted 

menagerie men in attendance. And now, 
in her grave out by the horse tents, 
Princess, a lioness, lay with a tiger cub 
cuddled against her breast. Above them 
was a rude slab, meaningless to anyone 
but circus men. Folks of the “white 
tops" like to remember, even if it is only 
an animal. 

There had been a tragedy of the gilded 
cages the night before, as the circus train 
rumbled and clattered along upon its 
nocturnal journey. A tragedy without 
fault, the working loose of a cage par- 
tition, which had thrown two mothers 
together—two mothers who had fought, 
not from hate, nor enmity nor savagery, 
but from fear, each for her young. 

Both had paid: Princess, the lioness, 
had given her life; Chota, the tigress, had 
given her baby, a victim of the weight 
of the struggling pair. And relationships 


had changed; for now a lion mother and a | 


tiger cub were sleeping together through 
eternity, while in the cage of Chota— 


Very quietly, just before the night | 


show began, the menagerie superin- 
tendent and his assistant tiptoed to a 
closed den, removed one of the side 
boards, looked within, and sighed with 
relief. A lion cub sat squatted upon its 
tiny haunches, gaping in puzzled fashion 
at his foster mother, who stared as curi- 
eusly at him. No enmity was there, nor 
was there any love; such a thing could 
not be expected yet. But there was the 
hopeful truce that might lead to happi- 
ness. Noiselessly the men restored the 
side boarding 
citement are requisites of motherdom in 
the cages. 

The superintendent jerked his head. 
“Guess everything's O.K.,” he said hope- 
fully. “If she was going to cause trouble, 
she'd have done it before this." 

So the days of that first communion 
were secret things, known only to a cub- 
less mother and a motherless cub. Out 
in the menagerie the various workers 
heard the reports of the superintendent 
or the cat-boss, and pictured pretty things 
in the future—such as the day when Chota 
and her lion cub could be on exhibition; 
or, perhaps, as victor and son of the van- 
quished, appear in a little act together, 
with their tory occupying a prominent 
place in the souvenir program. 

Always to the act, to the thing that 
will mean something new under the great 
billowy stretches of the big top—that is 
the circus man's mind. But there were 
things to intervene. 

“Funny, ain't it?" asked the superin- 
tendent one day. “She nurses him, but 
that's all. There ain't none of that lickin' 


arkness and lack of ex- 


and pawin’ and fussin’ around that a cat 
usually does over its whelp." 

“Still, she don't drive him off," said 
the cat-boss. 

“No, and she don't send him no en- 
graved invitations to come to dinner, 
either," was the rejoinder. 

Then they put up the side boards again. 
Only, however, four days later, to remove 
them for the permanency granted to 
regular denizens of the menagerie. But 
the mother love, for which attendants had 
hoped, was lacking. ' 

Chota endured Tun; that was all. The 
invasions of the chubby little spotted 
being which had fallen heir to the title of 
“ Prince" were met with only one of two 
things—a surly growl which sent him 
scampering in comical fear, or vague, 
detached disregard of the cub love which 
moved Prince to paw about her throat 
and lick the great white spot on her neck 
—while her head drew higher in bored 
gesture. 

After a while they moved the cage out 
of the menagerie and into the side show, 
with banners in front depicting a tiger 
mother cuddling a lion a. But within, 
.. the lecture was made as short as possible 
and the crowds were soon shifted to some 
other point of interest—for there was 
little confirmation of what the banners so 
blatantly announced out by the ballyhoo 
stands. The growl in Chota's throat was 
growing hoarser, more threatening. 

"Like she was trying to understand 
somethin'," said the cat-boss to the 
menagerie superintendent. And a month 
later a glimmer of that understanding 
came. All one morning the cat-boss 
worked with pleadings and cajoleries at a 
corner of the cage where a blank-faced, 
wondering lion cub sat and whined, and, 
at last, yielding to hunger, took nourish- 
ment from the nipple of a bottle. 

He had been weaned that day with a 
lightning blow from a tiger's paw, which 
had sent him reeling to the far end of the 
den. A blow repeated as he strove to 
investigate its cause; and accompanied 
by a roaring bellow which spoke all too 
aint of growing hatred. 


IGER nature and lion nature are dif- 
ferent things: in one, the cat fully and 
thoroughly defined; in the other, a kind of 
fidelity and faith which is at times almost 
dog-like, in spite of the truly feline strain. 
And Chota, it seemed, was beginning to 
divine the fact that this fluffy little bein 
which had taken the place of her own Cub 
was a heritage of hate. 
But a sort of toleration—if toleration 
it was—continued, and circus men took 
heart anew. "You'll notice," said the 
lecturer every half-hour, as the crowds 
thronged into the tent, “that this kindly- 
y-y-y and interested mother is as yet 
unable to understand exactly the kind of 


child which she has taken under her wing. 
Howevah, love is growing daily; soon we 
will have, not the lion and the lamb, but 
the lion and the tiger lying down together, 
as is remarked in the Scriptures. Different 
beasts, ladie-s-s-s-s and gentlemen, dif- 
ferent natures; one of the great curiosities 
of animaldom. 

" Beg pardon, lady? Yessum, a full- 
blooded Bengal tiger, born in India and 
transported to this circus when two years 
old. Now eight years of age; while the 
cub, born in March of this year, is three 
months of age, lacking four days. ... 
Passing on now from this strange exhibit of 
foster-mother love, we are next presented 
to Locloo Rookoo, the Hawf-Man, Hawf- 
Woman. This strange curiosity of nature 
was born in Chillicothe, Missouri, Ma 
Ist, 1886, and at the age of seven yeahs—” 

So it went. Promises on the part of 
the lecturer, hopes on the part of the 
menagerie men—hopes and promises 
which were not fulfilled. For as the sum- 
mer strengthened and the added months 
gave to the son of the vanquished Prin- 
cess more length in his awkward legs, 
more heaviness in his head and tawniness 
in his body, the breach began perceptibly 
to widen. 


Now they took to opposite corners of 
the cage, Chota the tiger with lowered 
eyelids an furled ears, Prince at the far 
side, making comical attempts to amuse 
himself by investigations of the bars, | 
sniffings at the sides of his prison, or long 
moments of pawing and scratching when 
the summer winds crept uader the side 
wall and lifted a wisp of straw in the cage. 

This never failed to bring him at once 
into kittenish activity of a clumsy sort 
as he chased it or slapped at it with his 
oversized paws—then ceased as suddenly 
when a hiss from his foster mother told 
him that he had come too close. After 
that he would sit down upon his haunches 
and with heavy, cocked head look at her 
as if striving to learn why mothers should 
be so fretful, only after a while to give it 
up, and go back to his corner again. 

But in all of it for Prince there was no 
resentment, no attempt to force the issue, 
no sentiment apparent save that of at- 
tempting to obey—even though he could 
not know the reasons for the restrictions. 
Sufficient that they had been given—in 
snarls and in hissings; there was in his 
nature none of the spirit of rebellion 
which would breed either antagonism or 
a breaking of the rules of conduct placed 
upon him by a surly, non-sympathetic 
mother. 

For he was Prince, son of Princess— 
Princess, who had been the pivot of every 
lion act on the Great American— Princess, 
the standby of the menagerie. Animal 
training is a great deal like squad training: 
there must be the leader, the “corporal,” 
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who can be depended upon always to 
hold the line steady, to understand the 
command just an instant before the 
rookie, and, by beginning its execution, 
form an example to the others. 

Such had been Princess, an animal to 
be trusted even after the months of idle- 
ness in the "permanent" cages at winter 
quarters; always the first to her pedes- 
tal at the command of "seats," always 
the cool one in time of stress, always the 
steadying power that might mean the 
difference between life and death in a 
crucial moment within the bars of the 
steel arena. Princess the lovable, the 
quiet, faithful, dependable Princess— 
and this was her son. 

And so there was only loneliness in his 
nature during these growing days of cub- 
dom; loneliness and a whine now and 
then to indicate that he longed for things 
that he did not even know existed. That 
there ever had been such: a mother as 
Princess had long ago passed from his 
brain; this was the only mother he knew, 
this striped being which seemed so to . 
resent his presence. And in his cub-like 
way he accepted it as a natural, though 
non-understandable thing. : 


HEN she took to her hourly pacing, 

he drew back, far against the rear 
bars, that she might pass and repass him 
without interference. When the food 
barrow paused for the daily-apportion- 
ment of horse meat, it was always Chota 
who leaped forward, brushing against the 
bars in excited weavings, wile in the 
rear of the den, comically tragic, Prince, 
the son of the vanquished, sat with half- 
turned head, watching until she had 
glutted herself and once more sunk to a 
reclining position. Then, and only then, 
did he stir, hesitantly at first, then more 
boldly, at last to reach the remnants, 
and, with an eye ever cocked in the 
direction of his strange foster: mother, 
proceed to his meal. 

The association thus went on. On 
through the summer months, while the 
circus rounded north, then east, then 
south for the final swing-through the 
cotton belt for the autumn dollars. On 
into winter quarters, where, persistently 
striving to attain their ends, the circus 
men continued to keep Chota and Prince 
together, in the hope that some way, 
some day, the two would arrange a truce 
within their gilded prison. 

On to Christmas, to New Year's, 
through the bleak months of January and 
February, and at last to the gradually 
warming days of early spring, with the 
winter quarters yards resplendent with 
newly painted wagons; and the car shops 
resounding to the roar of the blow torch 
and the clang of hammers, as the various 
flats and stock cars and sleepers were put 
into condition for the grueling work of the 
summer. 

Nor had spring forgotten the animal 
house. There, steel arena after steel arena 
stood forth in the space which had been 
vacant all winter. In one a dozen comical 
but hideously dangerous polar bears frol- 
icked and joniped about their trainer, 
their faces expressionless, their slow move- 
ments only so much trickery until the 
moment when they should choose to 
attempt to lash their master to death. 

In another, leopards leaped and scam- 
pered at the command, centering their 
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activities about a tremendousblack jaguar, 
which hissed and roared and ''fought" in 
the center of the group, only, when the 
actin was over, to take, like some great, 
amiable house cat, a gratuity, in the shape 
of strips of meat, from his trainer's hand. 

Far at one side, screaming now and 
then with almost human-like voice and 
pointing in fright at the various beasts 
about him, a tremendous chimpanzee was 
learning to ride a bicycle; farther away, a 
few dogs went about their act with the 
nonchalance of old-timers. 


Bur in the center of the big building 
one arena stood empty. It was smaller 
than the rest, designed to be set upon a 
platform, such as is often seen in the side 
show of a circus. To it a den had been 
backed, wherein paced a tiger, while in 
-the background stood something that 
had once been an ungainly cub. The 


Prince was no longer Prince of 


moment. He knew instinc- 


awkwardness was nearly gone now, ex- 
cept for perhaps a trifle of narrowness in 
the chest, a bit of lankiness in the legs, 
and too great a spread to the seemingly 
oversized paws. 

Prince was nearing the time when he 
could be called a lion; about his neck was 
a black bunchiness that some day would 
be a magnificent mane; his head had 
broadened, the coloration about his lips 
had become blacker; already he had be- 
gun to possess the air of majesty which 
seems peculiar to the Nubian lion. But 
with it all, he still remained in the back- 
ground, politely obedient to the demands 
of the pacing striped beast which he knew 
as his mother. 

A few men moved forward, and attached 
a runway. A door slid open. Feeding 
forks made their appearance between the 
bars, gently prodding the lion forward 
into the arena. When Prince, in his 
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thecircus. He wasa lion of the open, with instincts paramount for the 
tively the things that must mean his salvation, and he used them 


obedient, dog-like fashion, had acquiesced, 
the same operation was begun on Chota. 

She snarled. She fought against the 
disturbance with the usual nervous tem- 
per of the tiger. She whirled, then, divin- 
ing suddenly what was required of her, 
leaped for the opening, there to spring 
into the arena and collide with the young 
lion, curiously taking in his surround- 


*Prod rods! Prod rods an' feedin' 
forks! Quick!” 

It was the call of danger; animal men 
came rushing from every corner. For she 
was upon him; upright, as is the fight- 
ing position of the tiger, and slashing at 
him with lightning-like blows which drove 
him back, which dazed him— Prince, who 
entertained no thought of antagonism. 

A scampering form opened the door of 
the arena, and running within dropped 
the end of a noose over Chota’s neck, then 


leaped to safety. Strong arms jerked with 
all the strength they possessed, to drag 
backward a yowling, slashing, three-hun- 
dred-pound tiger, and hold her against 
the bars, impotent. 

Prince, free from the beast which had 
threatened him, merely stood in vague 
roaring; his was not the nature to attack 
a stricken foe. After a time, the menagerie 
superintendent raised his cap and scratched 
thoughtfully at his forelock. 

"Seems to be cooled down now," he 
decided. ‘‘Put 'em back in the cage." 


BUT the operation only brought an- 
other call for aid, and newly frenzied 
efforts upon the part of animal men to 


separate a fighting pair: Chota, who 
stood and fended and darted, that she 
might, with the nature of the tiger, seek 
the jugular of her antagonist; Prince, who 
only evaded and slashed with talon-lined 


aws, that he might drive from him a 

eing with whom he had no quarrel save 
that of self-protection. The break had come 
at last; a year of smoldering dislike had 
flared, all in an instant, mto burning 
hatred. 

With feeding fork and prod rod, with 
boards and stakes and bars, they fended 
them apart, strong men holding their 
charges defiant and roaring at opposite 
ends of the cage. A command, and a 
partition went into place, separatin 
them. Then the rods were released, an 
men stood in curious watchfulness. 

For a tiger was tearing at the partition, 
uselessly, it is true, yet with the remorse- 
less persistency which told them all too 
plainly that die thought of Prince and 
Chota in the same den must be put 
permanently away. It had consumed a 
year in its culmination; but it had 
come, surely, (Continued om page 174) 
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Lew Sarett, author, lecturer, and poet of the open country. Mr. Sarett, who is a trained woodsman and guide, was 
for several years a U. S. Forest Ranger. His published books of poems include *Many Many Moons” and ‘‘The 
Box of God.” He is thirty-seven years old, and lives in Evanston, Illinois, where he teaches in Northwestern University 


Lew Sarett— Victor! 


A victim of harassing fears, this wilderness poet set out to achieve courage — He 
deliberately put himself in the way of dangers; he faced and fought 
ruffians when he could have avoided them, and he made 
himself walk, unarmed and utterly unprotected, 
past a threatening grizzly bear 


T WAS Lew Sarett's first day at 
school, and recess time had come. 
He was six years old and timid 
as a young antelope. But he saw 
the oiler pupils forming in line, so he 
took a place among them in front of one 
boy and behind another, neither of whom 
he knew. His mother that morning, 
having no idea what he might need, had 
given him a slate and a lead pencil, and 
he still clutched these tightly in his hands. 

The boy behind gave him a shove. 
"Get up there, said the 
stranger. 

The boy in front shoved Lew right 
back. “Who you pushin’, you wop?” 
said he. 

Between them, the two boys, with the 
a: ee malice of the very young, now 
found considerable amusement in jostling 
the lad back and forth. Soon the new 
slate crashed on the hard floor and broke 
into a dozen pieces. That, the names he 
had been called, and the strangeness of it 
all, threw the boy into a panic of terror, 
and he went home crying. 

.He had been hurt—a little in body 


perhaps, but far more in mind—yet it 
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bowlegs!” 


By Neil M. Clark 


had not occurred to him to do some 
dien. on his own account and defend 
imself.. He took it. Observe that care- 
fully. Lew Sarett, at six years, took 1t! 
He took the jostling from these boys, and 
much worse, later, from many others. 

It may seem strange then, when I say 
I am going to tell a story of extraordinary 
courage, and that Lew Sarett is the 
central figure of it—a story of a twenty- 
pa fight for courage against desperate, 

lighting fears, and victory so tangible 
that Sarett has done some of the bravest 
things I ever heard of! Grizzly bears, 
rattlesnakes, hoodlums, dangerous water- 
falls, anonymous threats; these are part 
of the story. It is not a complete victory, 
he may tell you: there have been lapses. 
But it is a glorious human victory. He 
has learned to dominate his fears so that 
nearly always he does the thing he sets 
out to do, no matter what obstacles or 
dangers threaten. 

This, I hope you will see, is no common 
story. It has an undercurrent of the 
universal. Fears of one sort or another— 
of death, of a penniless old age, of what 
people will say, of failure, of disapproval, 


of sneers, of being called names, of bodily 
injury, of beasts and people and nameless 
imaginings—are common to all of us. 
By them, many of us—far too many— 
are governed. 

In another article, last month, printed 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, I told you 
about Lew Sarett, the man true to him- 
self, the wilderness poet whose parents 
were illiterate foreigners, the university 
professor who returns each year to the 
woods to work, usually as a ranger or 
guide, in order that he may preserve close 
contact with nature and renew his 
strength and inspiration. 

From that article, you may remember 
that Sarett was born in the slums; that 
he learned to love the woods and all 
things wild in northern Michigan, where 
he was early taken to live; that the out- 
doors was lost to him completely for two 
years when he was eleven, and he had to 
support his mother in desperate poverty 
in Chicago; that he found the woods again, 
and has never lost them since; that he 
has written poignantly beautiful poems 
about them and Indians and wild crea- 
tures; and you may remember some 
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Stories there, too, of fears that he over- 
came. : 

How, then, came his victory? This, 

ou can understand, was no easy story 
for Lew Sarett to tell. i 

* Four years it has taken me,” he said, 
“four years to screw up my courage to 
tell it. I have been afraid—literally. 
There was my pride. To own up that I 
have been so terribly afraid is not easy; I 
should like to be thought brave; most men 
would. Then there was the fear of being 
misunderstood. Would people say I was 
setting myself up, after all, as a man of 
courage and nerve? The irony of it! 
But I have beaten down the 
fear of telling the story. I have p- 
suffered too deeply on my own 
account, and as a university 
teacher I have looked too often 
into the hearts of young men 
and women nearly beaten by 
their fears, to taketheeasy way, 
and keep the story locked up. 
The fight I have fought goes 
deep; there is that in it which 
may put new strength into 
others. I will not mind what 
a thoughtless few may think 
of me for telling it. 

The cause of my fears—I 
was born a coward, I think. 
At any rate, as a boy I was 
always shy, diffident, and 
timid, hypersensitive to slights, 
easily hurt, and—thanks to an 
imagination—able to foresee 
consequences and prophesy the 
worst end for every crisis. 
Then, also, my home trainin 
tended to aggravate my natura 
fears. My mother is very tim- 
id. When I was young she kept 
warning me of this danger and 
that—trains, bears, wolves, 
getting lost or drowned, the 

ark, ‘bad men,’ the eclipse of 
the sun—until it was perhaps 
natural for me to see a threat 
in nearly everything. 

“I never feared animals 
much, except grizzlies and 
rattlers, but I have known 
nearly every other kind of 
physical fear—of bodily injury, 
of death, of fights; and, worse 
by far, the psychological fears 
—of ridicule, of assuming re- 
sponsibilities, of failure, of 
defeat, of being stared at b 
people, of forgetting a speec 
on the platform, of being 
attacked for my convictions, of 
being criticized adversely. 


"RUNNING through it all 
was a decided inferiority 
complex, brought on, no doubt, 
by a variety oF things a feeling 
forced on me that my people 
must not be as good as others, 
because they were poor for- 
eigners; the fact that my 
clothes weren't as good as other 
boys wore; an idea that people shunned 
me, which made me a solitary; the names 
other boys hurled at me, that cut deeper 
than any blacksnake whip; the fact that 
I was bowlegged, suggesting that some- 
thing was wrong with me, and the story 
boys told that my legs had been warped 
by the sun; the fact that in the slums I 


seemed to be under the foot of everybody, 
often hungry and terribly tired, with 
hardly a friend in the world, an outsider, 
belonging nowhere, with scarcely any 
hope, any dream, except that some day 
I might drive a truck; the fact that 
had no influential friends or relatives to 
help me to anything, no acquaintances 
in any but the humblest circles to put me 
onto the game, to teach me the ropes, to 
keep me from making mistakes, to give 
me a helping hand. 

“Oh, I was an under dog, knew it, felt 
the sting of it. This made me fear the 
future. Yet perhaps it also made me 


Lew Sarett in the surroundings he loves best 


desperate; put into me, finally, the des- 
perate will, the desperate determination 
at least to fight—a deep, smoldering 
determination and persistence, and a 
sort of stoicism. 

“For years, when I have been down, I 
have been conscious of this thought— 
sometimes, even yet, when things don't 
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look promising, I whisper it to myself: 

""'lhat's all right! So be it! I’m 
down now. But there will come a day! 
There will come a day! We'll see—what 
we shall see!’ 

"Until I was fifteen or sixteen years 
old I swallowed an awful lot, took the 
gibes and insults, stood for being a 
laughing stock. I fought—yes, many 
times—but I preferred to slink away, if I 
could; I ran from more than one fight in 
those days. 

“The start of my battle with fear 
came when I was about sixteen, and 
endured with me a living, constant 

struggle until three years ago, 

4 when, after an encounter with 

a grizzly bear—which I'll tell 

yen about—it reached the 

eight of a climax and brought 

a kind of calm and confidence 

which may be one of the great- 
est things in my life. 

“What made me undertake 
the battle? That is a little 
hard to say. This I know: 
I cats cloudy set out to dis- 
cipline and make a man of 
myself. I felt I was a coward, 
and loathed myself for it. 

"One factor, I know, was 
my reading. In a boys’ maga- ` 
zine I regularly met, in stories, 
boys who, compared with 
what I know of myself, seemed 
very brave. In the condemned 
paper novels dealing with the 
exploits of Frank and Dick 
Merriwell, too, I found that the 
Merriwells never failed to do 
the heroic thing; that was 
another fact that made me 
ashamed of myself. 


“THERE was a second def- 

inite factor: J resented so 
much the attitude of the world 
toward me that I resolved 
to show the world. Not a 
very high motive—or, is it? 
Well, I was weary of taking 
buffets, weary of ridicule, 
weary of being the under dog. 
A smoldering forest fire comes 
alive and grows dangerous 
before a wind, and so the 
fire in me came alive at last 
before adversity. I set out to 
show the smart alecks, the 
unkind, the thoughtless, the 
traitors to Jesus Christ, with 
His name on their lips and 
derision of a fellow human 
being in their hearts. When 
you know that, you know 
why I wrote the poem ‘Feud,’ 
which concerns a helpless deer 
that was harried by coyotes, 
and found refuge with my 
horses in the meadow: 


Poor wayworn creature! O sorely 
harried deer, 
What drove you, quivering like 
a poplar blade, 
To refuge with my herd? What holds you here 
Within my meadow, broken and afraid? 


Tilting your nose to tainted air, you thrill 
And freeze to wailing wolves! Fear you the 
sound 
Of the coyotes eager for a tender kill? 
Or yet the baying of the hunter's hound? 


(Continued on page 119) 


What You Can't Tell About People 


From Their Faces 


Facial expression, behavior, emotional reactions, gestures, and postures all are clues 
to character, but fixed features are likely to make you guess 
wrong — Tests that demonstrate this statement 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Cleeton is assistant 
professor of education and psychology at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
and is a specialist on the judging of character 
from external appearances. He has had a wide 
practical experience in his field, and in the 
following article gives you his conclusions 
about "sight" character reading, and tells 
how he arrived at them. 


OST of us like to think of 
ourselves as being fine judges 
of the characters of the folks 
we meet. 

We are introduced to a red- 
headed man with a sternly lowered pair of 
brows and a sharp, jutting lower jaw. 

** He's a fighter," we say, “and quick- 
tempered.” 

Then we detect that his ears aren’t as 
generously molded as they might be and 
fit tightly against his head, that his eyes 
are beady, and spaced much too closely 
together. 

* He'll bear watching,” we mutter to 
ourselves. ''He's stingy and selfish, and 
he'd swindle his widowed grandmother if 
she gave him half a chance." 

Even when we discover that the red- 
headed man is addicted to nothing more 
bellicose than dominoes, that his greatest 
vice is over-liberality, and that he has 
dutifully supported his grandmother and 
half of his wife's relatives for years, we 
can't get over being a bit suspicious of 
him. What he is doesn’t agree with what 
we think he should be, as revealed by 
what we think we see in his face! 

Every day, you and I judge others by 
what we think we see in their features, just 
as we might attempt to judge this 
stranger of the red hair. How often are 
we wrong, and how often right? 

Take a blank sheet of paper. Put down 
on it the names of three of your best 
friends. Assume that these friends are 
utter strangers and—using their photo- 
graphs if you have them—write opposite 
each name that friend's most pronounced 
physical features, such as size and shape 
of head, texture and color of hair, height 
and breadth of forehead, the openness or 
narrowness of the eyes and the distance 
between them, complexion and texture of 
skin; and the size, shape, and pronounced 
peculiarities of the mouth, nose, ears, and 
lower jaw. 

Now, after each of these features, write 
the character trait which you have been 
led, by popular teaching, to believe that 

pe of feature indicates. Remember that 
We high forehead is supposed to signify 
superior intelligence, the open-eye frank- 
ness, the sharp-nose inquisitiveness, the 
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wide, full-mouth generosity, the jutting- 
chin courage, and so on; not forgettin 
that blonds.are supposed to be “‘flightier 
than brunets, and that a small head is 
supposed to identify one lacking in judg- 
ment. 

Finally, set down the real character of 
each friend, such as you know it to be 
from actual observation of his behavior. 

I won't attempt to outline your re- 
sults, but I will venture this: If you made 
the test accurately and fairly, as you 
would have done with strangers, more 
than half of you will be astonished by 
the conflict between what your friends’ 
physical features seem to indicate their 
characters to be, and what their char- 
acters actually are! The fixed facial signs 
will have been proven correct less than 
fifty per cent of the time; or, in other 
words, the "sight" character analysis of 
your friends, seen as strangers, was not 
one jot better than a guess, for in guessing 
you likewise would have had a fifty- 
fifty chance of being right. 

As I write this article I have before me 
a photograph of a man whose features 
are very handsome and well balanced. 
His forehead is high and wide, the face 
well formed, the head finely developed, 
the nose shapely and in proportion, and 
the eyes are open and well spaced. Accord- 
ing to the popular method of character 
analysis which is often followed, this man 
should be brilliant intellectually, prac- 
tical, keenly observant, interested in 
facts, frank, and rather shrewd. A man, 
in short, above the average in mentality. 

A study of the man’s behavior, how- 
ever, indicates that he is nothing of the 
kind. He is emotionally unstable, im- 
practical to an extreme degree, and 
usually occupied with the development of 
fanciful ideas about religion, and life 
after death. Instead of being observant, 
he is nonobservant. Instead of the bril- 
liant intellect seemingly indicated by his 
fine head and brow, he is weak-minded! 
He is the very opposite of what his face, 
by popular concept, leads folks to believe 
he should be! Only the expression about 
his eyes gives a clue to his real character, 
and this, too, is merely a clue, which may 
or may not be dependable. 


THE fixed physical features of the face 
and head—mark you, I italicized fixed— 
mean absolutely nothing in determining 
character traits! They have no more 
bearing on character than the color of the 
house cat has on its mousing abilities! 
To be specific: The square, outthrust 
chin does not denote pugnaciousness and 


courage; the high forehead does not 
denote intelligence; the wide-open eyes 
do not denote frankness; nor are any of 
the other fixed features indicative of their 
owner's character! 

I don't mean to infer that a courageous 
man may not have a square, outthrust 
chin; or that an intelligent man may not 
have a lofty brow; or a frank man a 
widely open eye. What I do mean is that 
a man, or a woman, may have all of these 
features, and yet be a coward, a dunce, 
and a deceiver; or he may have the 
opposite type of features, and be a hero, a 
genius, and the frankest person on earth! 

Fixed features are given to us at birth, 
like arms and legs. We haven't the power 
to specify for ourselves a pearkehaped 
ear, a handsome profile, and eyes to our 
taste—if we did we all would be fine- 
looking. But character traits are quali- 
ties which develop as we live. We are 
their architects, influenced by environ- 
ment, upbringing, and experience, par- 
ticularly childhood experience. We may 
build good or bad traits. We may tear 
down and build anew, if we so desire. 


(CCHARACT ER undergoes a constant 
change. Features, fixed on the coun- 
tenance, barring accident and the wither- 
ing of old age, develop as specified by na- 
ture and change comparatively little. How 
then, by any method of reasoning, can one 
have any relation to the other? It has 
not—with, perhaps, a lone exception. 

The exception which I mention occurs 
when the head is abnormal in size or 
shape. Even then the abnormality must 
be extreme. What is thought to be ex- 
treme in many instances really is not. 
Not many weeks ago, a worried mother 
brought her seven-year-old daughter to 
my office for a psychological examination. 
The little one, although normally de- 
veloped in every way, as far as one could 
observe, had a rather small head, requir- 
ing hats that fitted children of three and 
four years of age. 

After the examination, which seemed 
to be great fun for the child, I advised the 
mother that the child showed an in- 
telligence reaction equal to that of the 
average child nine years and five months - 
of age. This seemed to please her; but 
she still wondered how such could be 
possible, since the little girl had such a 
small head; whereupon I tried to explain 
that quality of brain structure is more 
important than quantity. This was 
slightly more convincing, but as she left 
she said, “Well, perhaps her head will 
grow more rapidly later." 


What You Can't Tell About People From Their Faces, by GLEN U. CLEETON 


A head that is extremely 
large, or extremely small, or 
extremely wide, or extremely 
narrow, let me emphasize the 
word extremely, indicates 
mental deficiency—though by 
no means are all mental de- 
ficients abnormal in appear- 
ance. The latter class, in 
fact, and it is a large one, 
furnishes another striking 

roof of the general rule that 

have stated. In thousands 
of cases, mental deficiency, 
or imbecility, is not registered 
by the fixed features. It can 
be detected only by a study 
of the sufferer's behavior! 


OES this mean, then, that 
analysis of character and 
personality of those we meet 
is an impossibility? Cer- 
tainly not. We can and do 
analyze character, often with 
surprising accuracy. But, 
aradoxically, we don’t ana- 
yze it by the method that 
we think we use. Uncon- 
sciously, we are excellent 
judges of character at times, 
and remain excellent judges of character 
as long as we permit ourselves to be guided 
by our innate ability in that direction, 
which is conditioned by experience and 
which we exercise unconsciously. It is 
when we attempt to amplify that ability 
by conscious rule-of-thumb methods and 
try to place character tags on facial 
features that are fixed that we steer out 
of the true channel and encounter rocks. 
“But,” you object, “there are hundreds 
of experts in this country skilled in read- 


the fixed features that give a clue to character, 
Cleeton in the accompanying article, and he offers the ten 
photographs above to show the range of expressions possible 
for any one face. These pictures are all of the same young 
woman. On the top row, from left to right, she is ‘‘register- 
ing" joy, pain, amazement, and anger. The second row, left 
to right, shows fear, disgust, hate, and doubt. The two pic- 
tures at the bottom show sulkiness and thoughtfulness. 
Character is most likely to be exhibited, says Mr. Cleeton, 
around the eyes, in the eyes themselves, in the brow, and 
about the lips and mouth. These are the most mobile features 


“It is the expression, the mobile features of a face, and not 


ing character on sight. Employers do it 
every day; and many big businesses 
engage character-reading experts to em- 
ploy their people." 

Well, a few years ago, in collaboration 
with Dr. F. B. Knight, I began a series 
of interesting experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, which I continued later 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, for 
the purpose of ascertaining facts regardin 
character analysis from fixed physica 
features, and not to prove any precon- 


says Mr. 
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ceived theory. They were un- 
dertaken with an open mind. 
Altogether, they have taken 
three years for completion. 


AS ALL of the experiments 
bore out the results of the 
first, I will detail only that 
one for you. 

A group of forty subjects, 
‘chiding oth men and wom- 
en, was selected from the 
membership of two national 
sororities, a national fra- 
ternity, and a class in psy- 
chology. The purpose was 
to get for study subjects who 
had a large circle of friends, 
and who had certain readily 
identifiable features, popu- 
larly supposed to be signifi- 
cant of the various character 
traits. 

Next,. we made careful, 
scientific measurements of 
the fixed physical features 
of the forty young men and 
women, which the majority 
of writers on "sight" analy- 
sis of character most gener- 
ally agreed upon as denoting 
the following traits: 


Sound judgment Ability to make friends 
Intellectual capacity Leadership 

Frankness Originality 

Will power Impulsiveness. 


Our instrument kit for this work—so 
that it would be of the most exact na- 
ture possible—contained standard spread- 
ing calipers, sliding compass, steel tape, 
and a head square especially constructed 
for the purpose. (Continued on page 78) 
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ITTY FREEMAN never had 
any separate individuality till 
Birchel Moore began going 
with her. That is, she was 
never given credit for any, 
for the simple reason that she had not 
realized that she was entitled to any. 
Hitty worked out up at the Van 
Wormers’. She had worked out since 
she was fourteen, and she had never 
dreamed she might do otherwise. She 
hadn't her full growth when she went 
there. She never reached it. There were 
the big pickle crocks and egg crocks to 
lug up and down the cellar stairs. There 
. were all the sweaty, dirty shirts that the 
Van Wormer men wore in the hayfields, to 
scrub, and the big basket of clothes to 
carry out to the windy back yard. 

The washing was always done in the 
back kitchen, and Hitty was so short 
that they put a box by the tubs for her to 
st on. It was just too high, the box, 
and it made a catch come in Hitty's back 
whenever she tried to straighten. And 
Sarah Van Wormer believed in hanging 
her clothes out all the year round. They 
kept whiter so. But Hitty's hands, 
sickeningly stiff with cold from January 
succeeding January of  hangings-out, 
grew rough and gnarled like an old 
woman's before she was twenty. 

Then there was cleaning day, with the 

t Van Wormer kitchen to scrub on 
ands and knees,, and once a month 
Sarah Van Wormer thought the high, 
small-paned windows should be cleaned. 
Sometimes Hitty, sitting on an up-stairs 
sill, would grow dizzy and faint, and 
there were three or four times when 
Sarah found her crumpled up beside the 
tubs or on the pantry floor. 

. But Sarah didn't believe in pampering 
her girls. ‘Give 'em an inch and they'll 
take an ell!” she was wont to say. 
* Might's well not have a girl, if you've 

t to pay out in doctor's bills for 'em!" 
She never had a doctor for Hitty. A dose 
of castor oil generally fixed her up all right. 

` If it hadn't been that Hitty had a fund 
of shy humor and a fine, sweet imagination 
she would have been crushed by dominat- 
ing Sarah Van Wormer. As it was, she 
had moments of near-happiness. She had 
always had to work—she expected that. 
She even expected to overwork. Her 
mother and most of the women she knew 
did. But sometimes, on a hot July day, 
she would raise her head from a great 
pail of raspberries she was looking over, 
and see the south meadow grass wavin 
coolly in the warm breeze, and she woul 
wish that just once she might go out 
there and lie on that grass, or roll on it 
like a little girl. 

Then little humorous crinkles came 

. "round her eyes at the thought of herself, 
own-up, a-roling over the meadow! 
arah never saw those saving crinkles 

of humor. 


One day the Van Wormers went to the 
Van Wormer reunion, and Hitty was 
left at home. There were a number of 
things to do. Sarah had suggested that 
it would be a good day to clean the 
henhouse. Hitty hated that—the lice 
and the dirt and all—but she hurried 
through with it this time, hardly notin 
it when she dug her arm deeply on a nai 
on the henhouse door. 

That was done by nine. Then there 
was the bread to put in loaves and set 
near the stove for rising. And the plants 
to water, and clean papers to put in the 
pantry drawers, an the front porch to 
scrub. But it was all done finally. Then 
Hitty ran out through the back yard, and 
her thin legs twinkled like a starved little 
deer’s up through the fields to the edge of 
the woods. Just till the bread was high 
enough for baking, she promised herself. 

It was autumn, and the wood was 
deep with leaves. Hitty curled up on 
them. She looked suddenly like what 
she was, a lonesome little girl, not the 
Van Wormers’ help at all. Up above her 
head there were bright leaves, occasional 
bare branches that let the blue of the 
sky through. 

Hitty had dreamed a thousand, thou- 
sand times of a moment like this. She 
saw a flock of birds make a still, south- 
ward sweep of beauty across the blue. 
It was all so pretty—prettier than Sarah 
Van Wormers blue dishes or the rose 
decked rug on the parlor floor. The 
branches made a kind of pattern against 
the sky, then the wind swayed the 
branches, and another pattern came. 


“I COULD just lie here and look all 
day!” Hitty thought. 

But she watched the leaves and the 
branches and the sky just ten minutes. 
Her tired body overcame her eager, 
beauty-hungry soul, and she.was asleep, 
curled up there on the deep, brown, 
rustling leaf bed. When she woke, it was 
growing dusky, and- instant terror pos- 
sessed ker The bread! She sprang up, a 
frightened sob tearing at her throat, 
rushed, stumbling, down across the fields 
to the house. 

The fire was out. The bread had risen 
so high that it flopped over the edge of 
the tins. Hitty’s heart pounded so with 
fright that she could hardly get the fire 
built. She took the bread out and 
kneaded it down again. She couldn’t 
wait for it to rise enough, but shoved it in 
as soon as the oven was hot. She got it 
done; but, things like that tell on fifteen. 
It would have told on her more if, that 
night, curled up in her hard bed, she had 
not taken to chuckling at the picture of 
herself, longing so for a holiday and then 
spending it sleeping! 

Sometimes the Van Wormers had a 
dance in the big kitchen. Hitty slaved 
for days ahead getting ready for that. 


But it was worth it. From her room 
up-stairs she could hear the rhythm of 
feet, the scrape of old Ed Mattison's 
fiddle. She would beat her thin fingers on 
the edge of the cot in time to it, and some- 
times she sat up in bed and moved her 
skinny shoulders back and forth to the 
monotonous swing. Once she crept out 
of bed and, with the old turkey-feather 
duster for a partner, danced about the 
room on bare young feet. For Sarah had 
not yet quenched the youth in her. 

But at twenty Hitty had taken on a 
look of permanency in the big Van Wor- 
mer house. She never went anywhere 
much, and folks spoke of her as “‘Sarah 
Van Wormer's Hitty." 


THEN Birchel Moore came to help out 
over apple-picking season, and took 
note of Hitty.  Birchel was one. of 'El 
Moore's boys, aslow, good-looking lad, with 
a kind of drawling humor that made’ him 
very popular. The rest of the Moore boys 
had married, and Birchel was home alone 
with his father, who was feeble. me- 
times he -helped out the neighbors, like 
this. Birchel had been there three days 
before his keen blue eyes took in Hitty. 
He came in from the orchard, toward 
noon, and found Hitty out in the back 
kitchen paring a great kettle of potatoes 
for dinner. Sarahi was bustling about 
inside, talking to “Mr. Van.” 

* Here!" she was saying impatiently. 
“Don’t set those dishes of sauce for the 
pickers! Here's some with only three 
pieces in—that's enough, with all the 
rest we've got!” 

Paes happened to look up then, and 
Birchel Moore’s blue eyes met_ hers. 
That little crinkle came about Hitty’s 
eyes and an answering crinkle about 
Birchel's. Then Hitty flushed deeply— 
she was not given to sharing jokes with 
oung men. Birchel saw the flush. Hitt 
became suddenly, not slightly stooped, 
poorly dressed, quiet “Sarah Van Wor- 
mer's Hitty," but a young, appealin 
irl, with a certain shy charm, an 
aughter somewhere within her. 

hat night, as Hitty washed dishes, 
Birchel came into the kitchen for a drink. 
He leaned against the kitchen cabinet, 
the dipper in his hand, and grinned 
friendly-wise at Hitty. 

"Where's the dish towel?" he asked. 
“Pd just as lief dry those for you. Bet 
you'll be glad when the pickers are gone!” 

Hitty gave him a quick, surprised, 
flushed look. 

“Oh, I kind of like a crowd around!" 
she said. 

Birchel grinned understandingly. 

“Well, Des see as how it might have 
its advantages!" he admitted. ‘‘Where’d 
you say that towel was?” 

Ten minutes later, Sarah came out and 
found him there. 

“Lo, Sarah!" Hitty trembled a little 
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at his familiarity, and also at Sarah's 
frown. “Thought I'd help mow down 
this crop of dishes!" 

“I see!" said Sarah coldly. "'Some- 
times it slows things up to have two 
working at a thing. Hitty, did you save 
the potato water for yeast?" 

Birchel deliberately winked at Hitty 
across Sarah's back. Then he said some- 
thing so amazing that Hitty audibly 
gasped. 

“Hitty’s going down to Poag's Hole 
with me to the dance Saturday night," 
he confided to Sarah. 


ITTY felt a cold wave sweep from her 

head to her feet. It was a cold like 
fog, and the dishpan and scoured gray sink 
were lost in the fog. She could feel herself 
shrink, as she had the two times Sarah 
had struck her. Then the fog was gone, 
and something deliciously sweet and 
warm and new took its place. 

“I don't see how she can; that's always 
a busy day," said Sarah. “We have to 
get ready for Sunday." 

“Oh, we won't go till nine!" Birchel 
said easily. "Music don’t get the right 
swing to it till along toward ten. Next 
day's Sunday—lots of time to rest!" 

itty wanted to laugh and cry at the 
same time. Rest—on Sunday? And the 
Hatchfield cousins were coming this Sun- 
day, too! 

* We've got company coming Sunday," 
said Sarah. ; 

Birchel dismissed the company with a 
flip of the dish towel. : 

* You can work all the harder after a 
little fun!" he said. "Come on, now, 
Sarah! You like to dance yourself—you 
looked about sixteen that night up at 
Mannerings, swingin’ down the middle 
as frisky as any of the flappers! You 
don’t want folks saying you begrudge 
Hitty a dance now and then!” 

Sarah’s cheek bones became a dull red, 
but she stopped frowning. 

“Well, we'll see!" she said. 

The blood began to pound in Hitty's 
veins. Birchel couldn't have said any- 
thing more powerful. Sarah liked to 
stand well with the neighbors. And she 
had an immense vanity about her youth- 
fulness. A dance—a real dance, with 
music and all—Hitty tingled all over 
just to think of it. And with Birchel 

oore! But, after Sarah went out, she 
said, “I don't know how to dance!" 

Birchel laughed. 

* Tell that to the chickens!" he said. 

That night, in bed, she cried, and then 
laughed softly in the dark. She got out 
of bed and brought out her red dress, a 
hand-down from Sarah, and looked at it 
in the moonlight. She had always admired 
the soft red on Sarah; but her stiff fingers 
had found it hard to make it over to fit. 
Still, if only she had a new silk belt for it, 
it might do. She made up her mind to go 
home and see if she could borrow a dollar 
from her mother for a little silk. Sarah 
was a firm believer in the old days when a 
girl was lucky to get a good home for her 
services. 

Hitty didn't get a chance to get over 
to her mother's, but she cut up a black 
sateen petticoat—it was still shiny in the 
gathers—and made a black girdle for the 
red dress. She wasn't just sure it was 
right; but when she tried it on before the 
cracked mirror of her room under the 
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eaves, her happiness and youth and 
excitement glowed out at her so rosily in 
the lamplight that she thought, "Why, 
it does look real good, after all!" ' 

Sarah saw to it that Hitty didn't get 
started for the dance before half-past 
nine. There was a great deal of scrubbing 
and baking done that day for the Hatch- 
field cousins. But Hitty was not tired. 
She had never felt so free and rested. 

Birchel had a little car, and though it 
rattled and wheezed on the hills, to Hitty 
Freeman it was an equipage incomparable. 

“Old Sary tried to hold you back, didn't 
she?" asked Birchel. “All the better, 
though—never like to get to a dance 
'fore ten. They've got Dirk Surdam over 
from Surdam Hill to fiddle, and, golly, he 
sends the music right down into your 
toes!" 

"Honest," said Hitty, frightened and 
troubled, “I can’t dance!" 

Birchel only laughed. 

The dance was at the schoolhouse. 
They could hear the music from the top of 
the hill, could see the schoolyard, packed 
with cars and buggies. Then they were 
there; there were laughing calls to 
Birchel, curious looks toward Hitty. 
Then she heard the familiar call that she 
had only listened to before from her room 
at the Van Wormers'. . 

""Sashay to your partner, an’ swing to 
the left" 

She was part of it! Swept into it with 
handsome, laughing Birchel Moore. 

* Can't dance!" he whispered to her. 


“Say, you're light on your feet as a puff - 


o' south wind!" And the amazing part 
was, she was! The music did get down 
into her toes. She harcly hesitated when 
the old-time figures changed. It was as 
if she were i 
Birchel's arms, she laughed softly and 
happily, and Birchel questioned her with 
his eyes. She did not tell him, but she 
was thinking of the turkey feather duster. 

It was two when they drove home. 

* Dirk Surdam's folks are putting up a 
new barn," said Birchel, as the crisp air 
swept their faces. "He's asking folks up 
there for a dance quick's the floor's laid— 
a week from to-night, guess it'll be. Ho 
about us going together?" : 

“I don’t know as Mis’ Van Wormer 'll 

let me." 
- "Let you? Say, you've got to stand up 
to folks like Sarah! She's a born bosser; 
don't let her step on you! I'll just tell 
her we're going!" : 

So Hitty Freeman and Birchel Moore 
began “keeping company.” 


GARAH didn’t like it. Hitty was a good 
worker and docile. She had never had 
a girl so good. But there was one person 
Sarah had never bossed, and that was old 
'El Moore. There had been three or four 
times when 'El had let his keen old eyes 
tell her that he saw through her preten- 
tiousness to her hard, skimpy heart; and 
once he had put her in her place when 
she’d wanted to put Mr. Van’s mother in- 
to an old ladies’ home. So she wasn’t too 
high-handed about disposing of young 
'El. But she saw to it that Hitty didn't 
have suitable clothes to wear places, and 
whenever she could find a pretext she 
kept Hitty at home. 

One night Birchel asked Hitty to go 
to church with him Sunday night, and 
Hitty found, to her own shamed surprise, 


length of rose-colore 


born a-dancing. Once, in- 


that she couldn't keep the tears back. 

“I haven't any decent clothes to wear!” 
she said. 

Birchel found himself wanting to put 
an arm about her thin shoulders and 
comfort her. But you kept your hands 
off Hitty, somehow. 

"Good heavens, Hitty, your clothes 
look all right! Why—you look terrible 
sweet in that red dress!" 

But Hitty wouldn't be comforted. 

“All the girls stare at it so!" she said. 
“You wouldn't see—but they do!" 

"Can't you buy a dress?" 

She shook her head miserably. 

“IT don't get any pay—not money pay 
—just my keep,” she said. 

“Just your keep! Great guns! And 
you let Sarah Van Wormer get away with 
that? You ought to be spanked! Why 
don't you stand up to her?" 

But Hitty never had stood up to 
Sarah, and she couldn't do it now. Sarah 
was so big and so domineering. And she 
had a way of tightening her lips that made 
Hitty feel like a worm. Hitty didn't go 
to church, and she didn't go to the next 
party when Birchel asked her. Christmas 
time she got a package, and in it was a 
crépe. Across a 
card Birchel had scrawled,. “ Another 
dance at the Poag's Hole schoolhouse New 
Year's Eve!” es 

ITTY knew enough of folks’ tongues, 
* especially of Sarah Van Wormer’s 
tongue, to know that men didü't give girls 
clothes, But she took the rose crépe up to 
her room and cried over it. Somehow, she 
sensed that it was preéminently right that 
Birchel should give-her that dress. And 
rose! That made her cry, too, to think 
that Birchel thought rose a color for her! 

Not a cheap black satin, like most of 
the girls around wore to country dances, 
not even a good-wearing dark blue taffeta 
—but rose crêpe! Though Birchel Moore 
never knew it, that was the moment when 
Hitty Freeman really began to love him— 
when she saw his gift of a colo: which she 
sensed no one but he knew matched her 
heart. ^ — | l 
- Hitty knew it wasn't going to be easy 
to get the dress made, that maybe she 
wouldn't get to go to the dance anyway. 
But she walked three miles to her sister 
Essie's the next night, after the supper 
work was out of the wav, and asked 
Essie to make it for her. Essie had kind 
of a knack at sewing. NE 

“Well!” said Essie. “Sary Van Wor- 
mer's gettin’ awful free-handéd; ain't she?" 

“Do you think it would be pretty just 
straight; ot would you have a little 
flounce like they’re putting on now?” 
evaded Hitty. 

Sarah saw the dress in Hitty’s closet 
the day before the dance. Sarah was the 
kind that always saw things, even in 
bureau drawers and dark closet corners. 

“Land sakes, Hitty! Where’d you get 
that silk dress?" she demanded. 

“ My folks gave it to me for Christmas,” 
said Hitty. Then she couldn't look at 
Sarah. "Well," she thought defiantly, 
“he is ‘my folks’!” 

But Sarah took it into her head to have 
“Mr. Van's" side of the house all there 
for New Year’s dinner; and that meant a 
preat deal of baking and the like, and 

eing up long before daybreak on New 
Year’s Day. 
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Lilac Time, by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 
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Xie", 


'El came that night and sat on the back steps. 


notice yet?" he asked abruptly. 


“I wouldn't put it past her that she 
done it a-purpose!" Hiey told herself. 
But she put in her announcement never- 
theless. i; 

“Guess we'll do most of the baking 
after supper to-night," Sarah said. 
“Things are a lot fresher that way, and 
it'll save work to-morrow.” 

“I was going to Number Six to the 
dance," Hitty said in a small voice. 

“Dance?” snapped Sarah. ‘Dance? 
With all this comp'ny coming on? Well, 
I must say, you've got gall, Hie! Have 


you gone dance crazy? That baking's got 
to be done to-night; and if you've got any 
gumption left after it, why, you can use 
it to dance with!" 

Hitty's heart sank. But she didn't 
p up. There would be three or four 

inds of cake, and pies, probably a dozen 
of them, and nut and brown bread, and 
cookies. It would take half the night. 
Her fingers flew with the supper dishes. 
Out with the mixing board. Sarah gen- 
erally helped with the baking, but she 
seemed to find numberless other tasks 


“I thought mebbe—to-morrow night—” 


about the house to-night. Hitty’s heart 
was crying inside. Sarah kept an eye 
on her. 

"You're getting that chocolate loat 
too light!" she would offer. 

Or, "Cream that butter ’n’ sugar 
smoother, Hitty! What kind of truck do 
you think that would make?" 

Or, “Turn the damper, Hitty; your 
oven's too hot!" 

But the chocolate loaf was in, and the 
layer cake. Frosting was on boiling. 
Whites beaten. (Continued on page 132) 


George Churchill Stuck 'To His 
Own Mam Street 


His hardware store in Galesburg, Illinois, has been in the same block for forty 
years, and has been growing all the time — "But I don't call myself a 
salesman," says Churchill; “I’m just a trader"— Adventures 
in common sense of a homespun philosopher 


| By John Kidder Rhodes 


ROBABLY not one man in a 

thousand, looking for an oppor- 

tunity to make a fortune, would 

decide to go into the retail hard- 

ware business in a town as small 
as Galesburg, Illinois. However, that is 
the opportunity George B. Churchill 
chose forty years ago, when Galesbur 
had nothing like the twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants it now boasts. And to-day he 
is reckoned a rich man! 

Churchill’s career is specially interest- 
ing because his experience shows that 
achievement is not nearly so 
much a matter of where a man 
happens to throw in his lot, as 
of what he does with what is in 
front of him. 

Three things vividly stand 
out in his story: his under- 
standing of human nature; his 
habit of standing resolutely on 
his own two feet, regardless of 
what others might do and say; 
and his ability as a trader. 
The last means, in his language, 
getting what is fairly due him, 
giving what is fairly due others, 
and treating everybody alike. 

Galesburg lies in the heart 
of the Illinois corn belt. At 
least a dozen larger cities are 
within half a day's ride. But 
George Churchill has stuck to 
his job in that town. Indeed, 
he has done business for forty- 
one years in the same block. 
Perhaps that is one reason why 
he owns one of the finest and 
most profitable hardware stores 
in fifteen states. 

Let me tell you his story as 
he told it to me the other day. 

“My father," he said, with 
just pride, “was one of the 
founders and builders of Gales- 
burg. He taught in Knox 
College all his life, and founded 
the public school system which 
is named for him. He lived to 
a ripe age, and in all my knowl- 
edge of him I never heard him 
speak a cross or unjust word." 

Mr. Churchill is fifty-eight, 
rather short, weighs just a 
little under two hundred 
pounds, and he has a boy's 
smile and love of fun. 

“T was the only one in our 
family who missed a college 
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education," he went on; *I was never a 
very good student, but my teachers 
thought I was and they pushed me ahead; 
sometimes I skipped whole grades. I 
didn't really learn half of what I was 
supposed to. Nevertheless, when I was 
thirteen. years old, I landed in the 
academy to prepare for Knox College. 
“Before very long, however, I got out 
of the academy, and here's how it hap- 
pened: My father and I drove one day to 
Abingdon, a small town ten miles south of 
Galesburg, and there we met Bill Main. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY OSGOOD. GALESBURG. ILL. 


George B. Churchill was born fifty-eight years ago in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and he still lives there. When he was four- 
teen, he went into the hardware business with an older 
man in a nearby town. Three years later, when the two 
dissolved partnership, young Churchill bought out a Gales- 
burg hardware merchant and set up shop for himself. 
Since that time he has been doing business at thesamestand 


* Bill had been a conductor on the rail- 
road all his life and a confirmed trader. 
At that time, he was forty-five years old. 
He had just traded for a hardware store 
in Abingdon. While we were there, Bill 
was wondering whether to go into the 
hardware business or to put a padlock on 
the front door and trade the outfit for 
what it would bring. He decided to run it 
a while, and he thought he needed some- 
body to tend the scales out in front. He 
said I looked like about the right-sized 
boy for the job. 

“Tt was June and I would be 
fourteen in August. I took the 
job. I was supposed to go back 
to school in the fall. But I 
never did. When the time 
came, Bill said: 

““You’d better stay here. 
We can run this business to- 
e and make some money. 

"ll give you bed and board and 
half the profits, and I'll give 
you five dollars a week besides, 
out of my own pocket." 

“Tt was a fine offer and I was 
mighty glad to accept. 

“Bill Main never had any 
schooling to speak of. He was 
illiterate and rough-spoken and 
he chewed tobacco. He knew 
no more about running a hard- 
ware store than I did; but he 
knew a lot about human na- 
ture. Bill was nobody’s fool. 
He did his own thinking, and 
he had plenty of common sense 
and native humor. He was 
forty-five, while I was fourteen; 
but we became inseparable. 
We used to sit up till eleven, 
twelve, or even one o'clock, 
talking about a little of every- 
thing under the sun. 


*rl HERE was another hard- 
ware store and an imple- 
ment business in Abingdon, and 
within a few weeks Bill bought 
both and consolidated all three 
businesses under one big roof. 
But we had not finished moving 
everything into a new building 
we put up, when he said to me: 
*"*I'm going to New York. 
Ill be back about Thanks- 
giving! 
“It was then September. I 
thought he was joking. 


George Churchill Stuck to His Own Main Street, by Jon KippER RHODES 


** Who'll run the business?’ I asked. 

*** You will? 

“*Me! I don't know how to run a 
business.' . 

“Well,” Bill replied, ‘now’s a good time 
to learn.' 

“With Bill, now was always a good time 
to learn anything useful that you didn't 
happen to know. 

“ But what will I do?” I asked. 'Sup- 
ose I have to buy goods—suppose some- 
ody asks me to trust him—what will I 

say? . 

* ['ve never forgotten what Bill told me. 

“*Don’t buy anything you've never 
sold before,' he sid ‘You ve got goods 
here you can sell and make 
money on. There's no use 
spreading on a lot of things 
that look good, and may 
fizzle out. If you have to 
buy, don’t lay in more than 

ou can sell in sixty days. 
hen a man comes in and 
wants you to trust him, 
write his name on a piece of 
paper and go into the bank 
next door. Get the banker 
to write down, ‘I would 
trust this man for one hun- 
dred dollars—-or whatever 
it is.’ If the banker says he 1. 
would trust him for a hun- 
dred, you trust him for ten! 2 
You can’t go far wrong that 
way. 
“If you're buying razors,’ 
he went on, ‘and a salesman 
comes along that you've 
never bought from before, 
et his price, but don't buy 
Fom him. When the sales- 
man you bought from last 
time comes back, tell him 
about the other salesman, 
and get him to throw ten 
per cent off the price you 
paid before. When you've 
repeated this a few times, 
and have got ten per cent 
off each time, the price will 
probably be down about 
where it ought to be!’ 


“(OOD old Bill Main! He 
was as shrewd and as 
fair as they come. When he 
died he left property in that 
little town worth close toa 
Quarter of a million dollars. 
deas have changed some 
since his day, but Bill taught 
me a good many things that 
do not change. One thing 
he was smart enough to 
appreciate was this: If a 
boy is going to learn to 
swim, he mustn’t be kept 
out of the water.’ 

“One day John Hill, a 
local farmer, bought a 
threshing machine. He said he had to 
have an expert to go along and help him 
set it up. Bill said he was sorry, but he 
didn’t have an expert he could spare that 
day. John insisted, and said if Bill 
couldnt send somebody he wouldn't 
take the machine. That was a pretty 
persuasive argument, for a threshing 
machine was a big sale. 

“I had learned enough about Bill's ways 
to keep my mouth shut and back him up 
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in any move he made, so I said to him: 

*** Who are you going to send?’ 

“He shook his head as if it were a 
serious matter. 

"'[ hate to do it, George,’ he said, 
‘seeing how busy we are; but I'm afraid 
I'll have to send you!’ 

“I got a minute alone with Bill, and 
protested. 

**' I'm no expert,’ I said. ‘I don't know 
anything about threshing machines.’ 

***[ guess you start even with most of 
the experts, then,’ Bill replied. 

**But I never even saw a threshing 
machine work!’ 


“*Well, John Hill don't know that.’ 


Ten Business Command- 
ments of a Shrewd Merchant 


ERE are George Churchill’s business com- 
mandments. No matter what you do to make 
& living, you ought to find some helpful pointers 
on his list: 
Don't wait for the other fellow to come to 
you; go to him. 


. In competition with others, always give them 
the credit for being a little smarter than 
you are. Then work like the deuce to prove 
that they aren't. 


. If you have no money and little credit, cap- 
italize your personality. Sometimes it pays 
to have a nerve. 


. Never admit to anybody—and least of all to 


yourself—that you are licked. 


. Keep your business troubles to yourself. No- 
body likes a calamity howler. Besides, he 
finds scant favor with the bankers. 


. Don't be afraid of dreaming too big dreams. 
It won't hurt you to figure on owning a rail- 
road, even if you have to compromise on a 
flivver. 


. Make friends; but remember that the best of 
friends will wear out if you use them too fre- 
quently. 


. Be square even to the point of finickiness, 
and you will have mighty little occasion to 
complain of a crooked world. 


. Take advice, but do your own deciding. 


. Don’t toady. The world respects the man who 
stands up on his hind legs and looks it in the 
eye. 


*** No; but what if he asks something 
I can't answer? 

“Don’t let him know you can’t an- 
swer. The fact is, he don't need any 
expert. John Hill knows more about 
threshing machines than anybody else in 
this part of the country. If you can't 
answer him, don't hear what he asks 
you.” 

j “I managed to follow Bill's advice 
fairly well; but I let John Hill do most of 
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the work of putting the thresher together. 
I looked on—and Tearmed: But I said to 
john, ‘If you do it yourself you'll know 

etter how it works, and be able to fix 
it better later if anything goes wrong.’ I 
had played this game about the limit when 
John put a poser. 

“What size riddle do you use on this 
machine for rye?’ he asked. 

“A riddle on a threshing machine is a 
sieve that shakes back and forth and lets 
the grain sift through but keeps back the 
big jus of foreign matter. But I had 
never heard of a riddle till that minute, 
so I didn’t ‘hear’ John’s question. 

“He asked it again a little later. Still 
I didn't hear him. But I 
was keeping my eyes and 
ears open, and I managed 
to figure out what a riddle 
was. So when he asked me 
a third time, I said: 

"'What size riddle do 
you suppose you use? A 
riddle is a standard size, as 
you ought to know, and it’s 
the same for all machines.’ 

“That passed muster all 
right. But pretty soon John 
asked another one I couldn’t 
answer. 

**How many pounds of 
steam do you get up?” he 
said. 

*** Don't ask me such silly 
questions!’ I snapped. ‘You 
know how much steam to 
carry as well as I do.’ 

“He looked a little foolish, 
maybe, but he didn’t get 
mad; and he didn’t find out, 
either then or later, that I 
had no idea whether to 
carry fifty or five hundred 
pounds! : 


“THE next time Bill Main 
saw John Hill, he asked 
if I seemed to understand 
threshing machines. John 
looked a little puzzled. 

Well,’ he said, ‘Z did 
al the work. But if he 
didn't know how to do it 
too, he never opened his 
mouth!” 

“After that I went as an 
‘expert? on a good many 
phe The very first reaper 

ever saw was one that 
wouldn’t work, and I was 
sent to fix it. Somehow, the 
farmer and I got it to work. 
The big things I learned in 
all this was to keep my 
mouth shut if I didn't know, 
keep learning, and speak 
positively when the. time 
came. A bluff is good only 
if you can back it up. 

* Bill and I closed out our 
partnership after three years and a half. 
We had made money. There was a 
balance of about thirty thousand dollars 
in book accounts. The profit on these— 
according to our atrangement—belonged 
half to Bill and half to me. I suggested 
that we divide the accounts equally, he 
taking the best ones for his share and I the 
poorest ones, and then we would both go 
out and collect as much as we could. We 
did this. We finally (Continued on page 70) 


The Nugent Family Can Put On 
A Show By Itself 


This remarkable household has won fame in the theatrical world as playwrights, 
producers, and actors — Father, son, daughter, and the in-laws are all on 
the stage now, and Mother Nugent was for many years an actress 


T'S funny how people are always 

finding something new to talk about, 

isn't it? For instance, there must 

have been just about as many 

Nugents four years ago as there are 
now. But who cared? As a topic of 
public interest, Nugents were practically 
null and void. 

Then, in the spring of 1922, a play 
called “Kempy” was produced in New 
York. It sent its audiences into spasms of 
mirth; and these audiences, having wiped 
the tears of laughter from. their eyes in 
order to examine the program, found that 
it fairly bristled aan Nu- 
gents. 

They saw that the play 
was written by a pair of 
Nugents—J. C. and his son, 
Elhott; that a trio of Nu- 
gents—father, son, and 
daughter, Ruth—played 
three of the a parts; 
that one Nugent—the father 
—was co-producer of the 
piece. 

Beginning with the first 
night of “Kempy” a new 
phrase became current in 
the world of the theatre. 
Up to that time there had 
been an uncertain quota of 
Nugents, almost unnoticed 
in the human stream. Sud- 
denly this little group, 
coming to the surface like 
a school of porpoises, so 
focused attention that they 
were greeted as "the Nu- 
gents;" and, from all ap- 
pearances, that phrase will 
continue to be current in 
the theatre for many years yet to come. 

For instance, have you seen “The Poor 
Nut," now merrily reeling off the months 
of a New York run? Like “Kempy,” it 
opened in April; and while spring may be 
a gentle season for flowers to open, it's a 
frosty one for plays! Only a genuine hit 
can survive. 

The Nugents have turned out two plays 
able to withstand those spring frosts; 
and this is a thing to boast of, although 
the Nugents don't seem to feel that way 
about it. 

Such a good, honest chance to brag a 
little; yet what does that family do with 
it? Not a thing! The only way in which 
they betray the fact that they are 
“sitting pretty" is by being happy. 
That's an indirect sort of admission that 
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says Mr. Nugent. 


By Mary B. Mullett 


everything's fine, thank you. But they're 
not cocky about it. They don't stand 
around and crow. 

I suppose something could be done to 
a rooster's throat to silence him. His 
wings might be bound, beyond any 
possibility of flapping. But, if you get 
what I mean, he would still have a cock- 
adoodle nature! The impulse to crow 
would still be there. 

This impulse seems to be lacking in the 
Nugents. They are, by nature, non- 
crowing. 

Here, then, are the Nugents; a one 


These Are the Walls 


That Make a Real Home 


“TT ISN’T the four walls of a house that 
make a home and keep a family together,” 
“It is the four walls of 
love, understanding, a common purpose, and 
the sharing of ideas and ideals. 
“You can have those four walls, even if 
you live in the middle of a desert. We had 
to live, more or less, in stage dressing-rooms. 
But we had those ‘four walls’ there. That’s 
why we are a family, and not simply four 
persons who happen to have the same name.” 


hundred per cent theatrical family. 
Father, son, and daughter are on the 
stage. The mother was for years an 
actress, although she gave up the work 
some time ago. Son Elliott has married 
an actress, Norma Lee, who is his leading 
lady. Daughter Ruth is the wife of an 
actor, Allan Bunce. The only member of 
the family who has not yet joined the 
rofession is little Miss Annabel Lee 

ugent, Elliott’s and Norma’s daughter. 
But give her time! She is only a few 
months old. è 


Mest stage families seem to have had 
no background except the theatre. 
The Nugents, however, are different. Like 
you and me, they have their “old home 
town." To them, "back home" means 


Dover, Ohio; and they love Dover, just 
as you and I love the town where we 
always have lived, or from which we have 
gone out into the world. 

Mrs. Nugent was born there, in the 
fine old house built by her father. There 
she grew up; a home-making, home-loving 
woman. And to-day, living in a New 
York apartment, she still dreams wistfully 
of the kind of home and the kind of friends 
which are possible only in a town like 
Dover, Ohio. 

It was in this New York apartment that 
she and her husband told me the story of 
what the Nugents had been 
doing before the Broadwa 
public discovered them. j^ 
was a story in which were 
mingled most of the things 
which make life beautiful: 
love and laughter, struggle 
and achievement, and a 
loyalty which has survived 
the test of both good for- 


tune and ill. 


d HEN I married m 
wife,” said J.C. with 
a twinkle in his eye, “I was 
about as popular with her 
people as a case of smallpox. 

o them I was merely a 
poor Irish lad, a workman 
in the rolling mills. And 
the fact that I wanted to 
be an actor made me even 
less desirable as a husband.” 

“They didn’t know,” re- 
marked Mrs. Nugent with 
pride, “that two of m 
husband's uncles were col- 
lege professors.” 

“No,” he agreed; “and they did not 
know that while my parents had empty 

urses they did not have empty heads! 
Vhen I was nine years old, our family 
moved from Niles, Ohio, down to Texas. 
We had almost no money, and few pos- 
sessions. We lived in a log cabin, five 
miles from a neighbor, and a hundred 
miles from the nearest town of any size. 
But my father took so many books with 
him that our little house was almost 
bursting with them. 

* All day long, I worked in the cotton 
fields. But after supper we would sit 
together and read aloud until bedtime. 
I had so little schooling that I might 
almost as well have had none at all. But 
I learned more, from that cabinful of 
books, than many (Continued on page 183) 
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WHEN the picture just 
above was taken, Mrs. 
Nugent was an actress. 
You might call her “an ac- 
tress by marriage,” for 
she went on the stage 
simply to be with her hus- 
band. He declares that 
she was the real star of the 
pons but as she pre- 
ferred her home to the. 
theatre, she gave up the 
latter for the rôles of wife 
and mother. She was born 
and brought up in Dover 
Ohio, “‘the old home town 
of the Nugents. 
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ELLIOTT NUGENT and his wife, 
Norma Lee (above), who is his leading 
lady in “The Poor Nut.” Elliott be- 
gan his stage career as a child “on the 
Feds ys Pure sod mother ch 
ut nt (at € t) began in 
same way, speaking little pieces be- 
tween the acts. Later they went to 
schodl in Dover, Ohio. Elliott is co- 
author, Ta his aar of a 
ays, includi "Kempy," “The 
r Nut,” and “The Trader? He 
is one of the youngest stars on Broad- 
way. Ruth, who is only twenty, has 
played leading róles since she was six- 
teen. Her latest success was in “The 
Family Upstairs.” Her young hus- 
band, Alan Bunce (at the enh pays 
one of the leads in “Laff That Off." 
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J. C. NUGENT (above) 
fell in love with the stage 
when he was working in 
the rolling mills at Niles, 
Ohio. For years he was with 
traveling companies, fi- 
nally becoming a favorite in 
vaudeville, He wrote man 

plays; but it was not until 
1923 that one of them 
"Kempy," was produced 
in New York, Since then 
he and his son have had 
half a dozen plays on 
Broadway, with several 


Nugents acting in each one 
of d 
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Dr. William S. Sadler 
and his wife 


DR. WILLIAM S.SADLER 
(at the left) is a pioneer 
in the work of enlightening 
the public on health ques- 
tions. He has lectured on 
health throughout the coun- 
try, and is the author of many 
books, among them “The 
Physiolo of Faith and 
Fear,” M sans of Living,” 
"Worry and Nervousness,” 
"Americanitis.'' (Below) 
Doctor Sadler and his wife, 
Dr. Lena Sadler, who has 
long been an associate of her 
husband in his professional 
work. She is also an author, 
“The Mother and Her Child,” 
"How to Reduce and How to 
Gain,” and “How to Feed the 
Baby," being among her pop- 
ular medical books. Doctor 
Sadler is a native of Indiana, 
but now lives in Chicago, 
where both he and his wife 
practice medicine and are as- 
sociated with leading hos- 
pitals. 
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'The Six Fundamentals 
Of Happiness 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


Eprror’s Note: Doctor Sadler prepared this 
article in collaboration with his wife, Dr. Lena 
K. Sadler, who is a prominent physician, 
surgeon, lecturer, writer, and a leader of club 
activities among Chicago women. 


OME pessimist has said that happi- 

ness is the fleeting interval be- 

tween periods of unhappiness. 

am of the opinion that the man 

who made that remark was suffer- 
ing from a dyspeptic stomach and a coated 
tongue. His point of view, I am quite 
sure, would have been entirely different 
if he had given careful attention to his 
diet. 

A physician, by virtue of his profession, 
is afforded ample opportunity to study 
the factors that help and hinder people in 
the oldest search in the world—the search 
for happiness! For more than twenty 
years T kave been making notes of those 
things which make and keep people happy, 
as well as of those influences which con- 
tribute to unhappiness. And I am going 
to tell you the sum and substance of what 
I have found out. 

It has been a rather hard task for me to 
disassociate the luxuries of happiness from 
the fundamentals of happiness. A great 
many people might say, for instance, that 
plenty of money is an essential; but I 
class it as a luxury, because, although it 
enables us to obtain many things that 
make life smooth and easy and increase 
our satisfaction of living, it often wreaks 
a terrible vengeance on its owner—par- 
ticularly when he has too much of it. 

I have found the essentials of a normal, 
-happy life to consist pretty much of the 
following six things: 

1. Good health 

2. Congenial work 

3. Discipline or self-control 

4. Human companionship 

5. Reasonable leisure 

6. Religion or spiritual philosophy 

My reason for placing good health at 
the head of the list is that I have seen more 
unhappiness brought about by ill health 
than by any other cause. In fact, I could 
fill this article with stories of men and 
women who, although in possession of 
those things which are generally conceded 
to make for happiness—lots of friends, 
leisure time, financial independence, cul- 


tural surroundings—lead miserable lives 


because of the handicap of ill health. And 
I have watched the blossoming of happi- 
ness in these people as sickness has finally 
been banished. 

The other day I was walkıng along the 
street when I was hailed by a cheery, 
“Hello, Doctor, how are you?” Turning 
quickly, I grasped the outstretched hand 
of a former patient of mine. He was the 
pan of health and happiness, a man 

ull of unquenchable energy, and ob- 
viously in love with life. And yet, less 
than two years before, this same man had 


stood in my office the very picture of 
misery and despair. 

In his eagerness to achieve position and 
money he had played fast and loose with 
his health. Meals were neglected, exer- 
cise cut out, home and friends relegated to 
the background. Every ounce of his 
strength was given to one thing—busi- 
ness. He lived with it night and day. 
And, as business has a habit of doing, it 
had returned his devotion and singleness 
of purpose by giving him indigestion, 
high blood pressure, bilious headaches, 
and insomnia. 

Now, a sour stomach and a sweet dis- 
position do not, to use a mixed metaphor, 
go hand in hand, and a bilious tempera- 
ment is never a happy one. This man had 
been caught in a vicious circle of his own 
making. Short of temper and long of face, 
he made his associates miserable in their 
contact with him. His wife and family 
suffered through his petulancy and ill- 
temper, and his unpleasantness was re- 
flected in daily quarrels. Consequently, 
he saw nothing but unhappiness around 
him. Naturally, this worked on his under- 
mined health to such an extent that he 
was on the verge of a complete breakdown 
when he asked my help. 

After a great deal of threshing around 
and considerable argument, he was a good 
enough sport to realize that the whole 
miserable situation had been brought on 
by himself, and he promised faithfully to 
take himself in hand and try to lead a 
normal, wholesome life. 

His hardest tussle was with his busi- 
ness; for forthwith he had to turn a right- 
about-face and learn to put that in its 
proper place. At my suggestion, he inter- 
ested himself in a boys’ club. Every day 
he forced himself to give several hours of 
his time to club work. He entered into 
the boys’ sports, and into their problems 
—and thereby found wonderful diversion 
and restoration. 


T FIRST he had an extremely hard time 
getting hold of himself. But he did 
it. He won the respect and liking of the 
lads. In the curative radiation of happi- 
ness that this voluntary service brought 
forth, his grouch gradually melted away. 
Careful attention to diet further sweetened 
his disposition, while regular exercise 
completed his metamorphosis by buildin 
up his weakened body and Ferca 
nerves. Within a year he could sleep like 
a top, eat like a horse, and relax with the 
ease of a baby. From a cranky pessimist 
he changed to a thoroughgoing optimist, 
absolutely in tune with his associates, his 
family and environment. 

Of course, every now and then we doctors 
run across some courageous souls who, 
in spite of sickness and suffering, are full 
of cheer. They are the rare saints of the 
earth, who inspire us to practice happi 
ness in the presence of hardship. As I 


write, my mind goes back to one of my 
patients, who was confined to her bed for 
eighteen years. Yet in spite of constant 
pain she was always joyous and happy. 

Few of us, however, are numbered 
among the saints. We are normal, or- 
dinary beings, and therefore we are much 
more likely to be happy if we are healthy. 
You see, in spite of the fact that happiness 
is largely a spiritual growth, a thing of the 
mind rather than of the flesh, its roots are 
nurtured in our physical well-being. In 
previous articles I have told the readers of 
this magazine how to attain health and 
how to keep it, so.that I cannot again go 
into the subject. But I can unhesitatingly 
say that health is the largest contributory 
factor to a full and happy life, and that it 
is the first thing to be cultivated in our 
pursuit of happiness. 


(CONGENIAL WORK: Health presup- 
poses action. A healthy person craves 
to be up and doing. He feels the urge to 
create, the ambition to produce, and the 
need to expend his abundant “pep” and 
vitality in some definite work. Butour heart 
should be in our work. The work should, 
if possible, be along the lines of our own 
choosing, and consistent with our tem- 
perament and our capacity. The better 
we like it, the harder we can labor without 
harmful effect on our health and our 
nerves. To my mind, there is no nfore 
dismal sound in the world than the 
“creak, creak, creak” of a square peg in a 
round hole. 

I recall the case of a young girl who, 
after struggling through business college, 
obtained a stenographic job, only to find 
that she did not care for the work at all. 
She earned twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents a week, and practically all of this 
amount was eaten up by living expenses. 
She fell a victim to the “flu,” and I was 
called in to attend her. During her con- 
valescence we had many a long talk. She 
confided to me that she loathed to go 
back to stenography. 

She loved children; she loved home life. 
But what could she do? I suggested that 
she take a course as a children's nurse. 
She leaped at the idea. Just as soon as 
she was on her feet, she borrowed money 
from a friend and went to a training 
school. To-day she is making a good 
salary, with board, room, and laundry 
all thrown in, and she has plenty of leisure 
time on her hands as well. Happy? She 
is just bubbling over with enthusiasm and 
joy! 

I want to tell you about another patient 
of mine who had developed an A-No. 1 
“inferiority complex." He had submerged 
his abilities and buried his talents, until 
in the office where he worked he had be- 
come merely a rubber stamp. As a part 
of my study of his case this situation was 
disclosed. 

I advised him (Continued on page 66) 
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This snow mushroom is nine feet in diame- 
ter and weighs a ton. It was photographed 
in the Selkirk Mountains, British Columbia 


RAW a line diagonally across a 

map of the United States. 

Have one end of it traverse the 

Cascade Range up in Oregon 

and Washington. Have the 

other end reach down into the southern 
part of Florida. 

Now suppose that someone asks you to 
describe the climate of this great country 
of ours; perhaps an Englishman, from his 
"right little, tight little island;" or some 
European whose entire native land isn't 
half as large as one of our big states. 
Give this inquiring foreigner a pitying 
look—and show him that line on the map. 
Tell him how long it is; nearly three 
thousand miles! If this does not make him 
realize that our immense country has not 


ice-coated wires seen in this photograph weigh twelve pounds a foot 


one climate but an extraordinary 
variety of climate, perhaps a few 
details would convince him. 

Take, for instance, the question 
of snow. Imagine two Americans: 
Mr. Smith, who lives at Miami, 
Florida, and Mr. Brown, whose home is 
among the Cascade Mountains near our 
Pacific coast. 

“Do you have much snow where you 
live?" says the Englishman to Mr. Smith. 

“Snow!” is the indignant reply. “It 
never snows at Miami!" 

Then the Englishman meets Mr. Brown. 
Naturally, he wants to show how much he 
knows about Mr. Brown's native land, so 
he genially remarks, Extraordinary coun- 
try—America! I'm told it never snows 
there." 

“Never snows!” exclaims the gentle- 
man from the Northwest. “Why, if you 
could take a winter stroll high up the 
mountain above my place, you'd find per- 
haps thirty feet of snow on the ground!" 


When Winter Comes 


Snow and ice are just as likely to follow as they 

were in the days of the “old-fashioned winters" 

you hear so much about — Did you know that in 

one part of the United States seventy feet of 

snow falls in a single year, and that snow is some- 

times red and sometimes green? — Other amazing 
facts about our winter storms 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


[The information in this article was obtained from Charles Fitzhugh 
Talman, Librarian of the U. S. Weather Bureau] 


The Englishman probably would go 
off, saying to himself, “ Either eanebody 
has been spoofing me, or else ai! Yankees 
are liars.” 

Yet both Mr. Smith and Mr. Prown 
would have been telling him the truth. 
It never does snow in the extreme southern 
part of Florida. And at an altitude of 
5,000 or 6,000 feet in the Cascades, there 
is often a total snowfall of sixty or seventy 
feet in the course of a winter; sometimes 
more. 


THIS amazing difference shows how 
hopeless it is to attempt to generalize 
about "the American climate.” More- 
over, we can supply an even more 
dramatic contrast odi the boundaries 
of a single state. 

The Pena Nevada range extends north 
and south in California for about five 
hundred miles. In the extreme southern 
part of the state there are places where 
snow never falls. Whereas, high up in the 
Sierras, we find the 
deepest snows that 
have been measured 
anywhere in this coun- 
try. 

On the Southern 
Pacific Railroad there 
is a point known as 
Summit. During the 
winter of 1879-80, 
over 65 feet of snow 
fell at that point; and 
during the winter of 
1888-89 there was 
almost the same 
amount. However, 
even these records 
were beaten at Tama- 
rack. In the winter of 
1906-07, the total 
snowfall there lacked 
only a few inches of 
being 74 feet! 

Near Summit, the 
railroad has thirty 
miles of snowsheds. 
These sheds cost 
$42,000 a mile for 
single track, and 
$65,000 a mile for 
double track. The ex- 
pense of keeping them 
in repair is about 
$150,000 a year; and 
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When Winter Comes, by STUART MACKENZIE 


they last about twenty years. Tell that 
to an English railroad man, and you will 
give him something to think about. 

If you like to see it snow, a good place 
for you to live would be in Buffalo. The 
winter downfall there averages about six 
feet. New York City has a little less than 
three feet; Boston has about 44 inches; 
Chicago, 34 inches; St. Paul, 40 inches; 
Denver, 54 inches; Washington, D. C., 
about two feet. Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, where the mercury goes lower than 
at any of these other cities, has only about 
the same amount of snow that Chicago 
and New York have. Extremely cold 
weather and a heavy snowfall do not go 
together. This is because the capacity of 
the air for moisture diminishes as the 
temperature falls. 


F YOU are a city taxpayer, a hard 
snowstorm means a good deal to your 
ocketbook. In February, 1920, it cost 
‘ew York $5,500,000 to get rid of even 
part of the snow that fell during a single 
storm. The loss to business was estimated 
at $60,000,000 or more. 

City authorities used to wait until a 
storm was over before they began to 
remove the snow. Nowadays, when the 
downfall promises to be a heavy one, they 
begin fighting it as soon as possible. They 
open the “manholes” into sewers, and 
shovel the snow down these openings. 
Carts and wagons are filled with it, then 
driven to the docks where the snow is 
dumped into the river. 

Streets which are main arteries of traffic, 
like Broadway and Fifth Avenue, are 
cleared first. Often I have walked from 
side streets, where the snow was in piles 
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from six to eight feet high, into Fifth 
Avenue, where the pavements were as dry 
as in midsummer. 

Does your grandfather talk about **old- 
fashioned winters"? The kind they used 
to have when he was a boy? My grand- 
father, and even my father, was always 
assuring me that I didn't know what a 
real old-fashioned winter was like; espe- 
cially in the matter of snowfall. 

But the Weather Bureau asserts—and 
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"these grandpas are mistaken. 


Er 


it gives statistics to prove it—that all 
Heavy 
snowfalls are as frequent now as they 
ever were. 

People remember unusual weather con- 
ditions. They forget the long stretches of 
"average weather" that separate the 
dramatic features. And so, looking back 
to their’ youth and their childhood, their 
outstanding memories are of the striking 
things that happened. 
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PHOTO GY 
A beautiful winter scene on Sherman 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado, looking 
toward the Capitol. (At the left) A 
street in Bloomington, Illinois, after 
a disastrous sleet storm in which 
whole orchards were ruined. Thou- 
sands of poles and trees fell under 
the tremendous weight of ice, and 
several cities were cut off from com- 
munication with the outside world 


EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


Professor Cox, of the Chicago Weather 
Bureau, has pointed out another explana- 
tion of this “old-fashioned winter” myth. 
He reminds us that we were not nearly 
so tall when we were children as we are 
now. As grown men, we tower above a 
snowbank in which, as children, we would 
have been swallowed up. Consequently, 
when we were little shavers, the same 
amount of snow actually cas deeper, in 
relation to ourselves, than it would be 
now. 


SNOW, especially in towns, is a subject 
of intense interest to—would you 
guess it?—architects and builders. We 
often speak of having “a good roof” 
over our heads. Our chief idea is that it 
keeps out the rain and the snow. But if 
it were not strong enough it would ao: 
keep out the snow! When you build a 
house, the architect plans the roof to 
support the heaviest snowfall to which 
your part of the country is subject. He 
also takes into consideration the pitch, 
or slant, of your roof. 
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the Cascades is sometimes a żon to 
every eight square feet! And a ton 
is a ton; Whether it is of iron, 
or of snow which we describe as 
“feathery.” 

The weight of snow on roofs has 
caused several disasters in this 
country. Architects had calcu- 
lated the maximum weight of 
snow to be expected. But the 
unexpected happened, and the 
margin of safety was wiped out. 

We all remember the tragedy 
b hich occurred in Washington, D. 

. When the roof of the Knicker- 
onde Theatre collapsed. During 
three days in the latter part of 
January, 1922, there was a twenty- 
eight-inch snowfall in Washington! 
Over a period of many years, 
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Suppose you are going to build a house 
thirty feet square. To suit some fancy of 
your own, you want to have a flat roof. 
The area of that roof will be nine hundred 
square feet, won’t it? If you live in New 
England this roof must be strong enough 
to support more than twenty tons of snow, 
for the maximum to be expected in that 
section is a weight of about fifty pounds 
per square foot. In New York City the 
maximum is about forty pounds. 

On a slanting roof the strain is reduced, 
because the area is increased. Another 
reason for having steep roofs is that the 
snow blows off and slides off better than 
it does from flat roofs. In Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, and other snowy regions, all 
country houses have steep-pitched roofs. 

Perhaps you have seen houses, in our 
own country, with dozens of metal rings 
standing upright all over the roof. These 
are to keep the snow from sliding off in a 


A light train being pulled and pushed through snow-blocked streets in Syracuse, 
: New York, by four engines, after a blizzard which delayed trains as much as 
mass and falling like an avalanche on — seventeen hours. (In the oval) Nature's snowballs, or ‘‘snow rollers," which 
peo le passing the house. 4 are sometimes formed in thousands by the wind, on level or gently sloping sur- 

he weight of snow in the Sierras and faces of snow. These snowballs have been known to attain the size of barrels 


the total snowfall for the 
entire winter had averaged 
only abouttwenty-fourinches. 
Although the "maximum" 
is, of course, more than the 
“average,” this one storm 
brought what you might call 
a whole winter’s quota of 
snow. The result was that 
the roof of the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre collapsed 
during the evening of the 
twenty-ninthof January, with 
the loss of many lives. 

In February, 1916, there 
was a three-days storm, fol- 
lowing other heavy snows, in 
the state of Washington. Un- 
able to support the weight of 
two and one-half feet of 
snow, the dome of a cathedral 
collapsed on the third day of 
the storm. 


PROTO BY UNDERWOQO & UNDERWOOD, N. Y, à ii i To illustrate a curious fact 
Crusted with frozen spray, driven inboard by the icy about snow, let's transplant 
winter wind, the grimmest battleship becomes beautiful (Continued on page 161) 


How People Try To Dodge 


The Income Tax 


‘Secret bank accounts, juggled bookkeeping, and fake deductions are among the 
tricks tried, but the intelligence agents generally discover them — The vast 
majority of returns are honestly made, and mighty few of those 
who make false returns "get away" with it—Stories that 
show why the offenders can't hide the facts 


By Donald MacGregor 


MAN with a sense of honesty 
went to Washington about six 
years ago, and revealed to the 

reasury Department that he 
had been invited to defraud 
the Government in his income tax re- 
turn. 
“The head of a firm of accountants 
told me he could fix it up," the man 
explained. “He said he could adjust my 
books so they would show I had received 
far less money than I actually had, and 
that, as a fee for the service, I should pay 
him part of what I saved in tax. He also 
told me it would be all right with the 
"Treasury Department, since he was work- 
ing with an income tax agent who would 
‘O. K? the return." 

Daniel C. Roper, who, until a short 
time before, had been first assistant post- 
master general, was then the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue and in charge 
of the income tax service. The income 
tax law had not been in operation very 
long, and the organization included no- 
body experienced in making the secret 
investigation that was required. 

Mr. Roper, studving what to do, 
recalled an energetic young post-office 
inspector he had known in the Post- 
Office Department. So he telephoned to 
the postmaster general and arranged to 
borrow Elmer L. Irev, whom he set to 
work on the case. Mr. Irey, with other 

ost-office inspectors transferred to the 
Treasury Department with him, went to 
the city in which the accountants had 
offices, and broke up what had been a 
gigantic scheme to defraud the Govern- 
ment. The guilty persons were punished, 
and two million dollars in back taxes and 
penalties was collected. 

Mr. Irey to-day is chief: of the intelli- 
gence unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. From his office in Washington 
he supervises a force of agents stationed 
all ovef the country. His work, among 
other things, is the suppression of income- 
tax frauds. He fights irregularity inside 
the service, to prevent another plot like 
that which won him his job, and hunts for 
fraud in the seven million. income-tax 
returns filed each year with the Govern- 
ment. 

Because of his position, Mr. Irey knows 
as much as, if not more than, anybody 
else about the income-tax conscience of 
the people of the United States. He is 
aware of every unscrupulous trick to 


avoid the tax. He and the operatives he 
directs have uncovered many fraud plots, 
gathered evidence that sent those who 
were guilty to jail, and saved great sums 
of money for the Government. 

If you are to understand the scope of 
his work vou must recall that between now 
and March rsth the Treasury expects 
that about 6,750,000 individuals and 
350,000 corporations will file their 1925 
income-tax returns with collectors of in- 
ternal revenue throughout the country. 
‘These taxpayers will set forth how much 
money they received during the vear, and 
how much tax they believe they should 
pay. If the total figure is in line with that 
of previous years, the sum of their 
earnings will be fixed at about thirty 
billion dollars. The amount of the tax 
they will offer will be about one and a 
half billion dollars. 

But the chances are a million to one 
that the figures will be far short of the 
mark. They may be inaccurate by mil- 
lions of dollars. For instance, in 1924, the 
checking of returns for previous years 
brought to the Treasury Department 
$487.564,966 in additional tax and 
penalties. 


HAT is the reason for such discrep- 

ancy? Are our income-tax blanks so 
complicated that we cannot help making 
mistakes? Are we dumb? Or, plainly and 
bluntly, are we a nation of income-tax 
crooks? To learn the answers I visited 
Mr. Irev at the Treasury. 

"Several things are responsible," he 
explained without hesitation. “A great 
many people make honest errors, and 
there is also the question of interpreting 
the law. Some—a relative few—attempt 
to defraud the Government. New probe 
lems of administration constantly are 
coming up. Adjustments must always be 
made. But remember that most returns, 
the overwhelming majority, are honest. 
If there is a discrepancy in the average 
return, it is due to an error and not to 
fraud.” 

“Have you found women as honest as 
men in making up their income-tax 
returns?" I asked. 

“More so," Mr. Irev said. “At any 
rate, we've had less trouble with women 
than with men. There have been no 
flagrant violations in which women have 
been involved. 

“On the other hand, women frequently 


are factors in tipping us off to attempted 
frauds. You’d be surprised at the number 
of letters we get from women, some anony- 
mous and some signed. Disgruntled 
employees occasionally write in saying 
that their employers or former employers 
are guilty of irregularity. Sometimes 
jealousy, directed at a neighbor perhaps, 
prompted the letter. Strange as it may 
seem, wives will write in, reporting their 
husbands. It doesn’t make any diftetence 
to us, of course, whether the wife just 
naturally wanted to be honest or whether 
her husband took somebody else’s wife 
out to lunch. If an investigation seems 
warranted we go ahead. 


“TQ ECENTLY, in one of the smaller 

cities, some women were talking in 
the lobby of a hotel. Sitting near by was 
another woman, whom, evidently, the 
did not notice. Since the city was small, 
the woman who was alone recognized 
those who were talking. 

“One woman, the wife of a man of some 
influence, was bragging about how much 
money her husband had cleared in a 
real-estate deal. 'He's going to get me a 
new car,’ she declared, ‘and we're going to 
spend most of the summer in Europe. He 
made over $300,000.” 

“A friend chimed in with congratula- 
tions, but said that when a man makes 
$300,000 these days he can’t consider it 
all profit. "The Government doesn't let 
him keep it all,’ she added. 'He'll have 
to pay a lot of it out in income tax.’ 

“The first woman shrugged her shoul- 
ders, ‘Rats!’ she said. Then she con- 
tinued: ‘The Government won’t get 
much of that $300,000. What the income- 
tax people don’t know won’t hurt them. 
My husband'll fix that up all right. He 
knows a thing or two. Why, they didn’t 
get him for half last year, or the year 
before, either.’ 

“The woman who overheard the con- 
versation informed the collector of inter- 
nal revenue, and the tax authorities were 
on the husband's trail within twenty-four 
hours. The man eventually paid $100,000 
in back taxes and penalties." 

“You'd hardly suppose that a man of 
high. standing in the community would 
attempt to evade the tax," [ ventured. 

“You'd be surprised at the prominence 
of some who do," Mr. Irey continued. 
“Men who are precise in every other finan- 
cial transaction (Continued on page 178) 
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“No, you're not fired," he said. “I've never dodged them I was out to smash. I'll keep you here until you beg to go!” 


Eyes For 'The Blind 


A story of love and hate in the North Woods 


By Harold Titus 
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HEN things mattered to 
old Jock MacPherson, they 
mattered to a superlative 
degree. He could love arid 
hate and desire and fear 
with an intensity uncommon in any man, 
and rare indeed in one who is topping the 
turn of the sixties. And when, as it 
happened, all his wants and impulses 
were narrowed down to two objects, such 
a pressure of will and vigor was assembled 
to bring them to pass that it makes 
comparisons and adjectives ridiculous. 

All upper Michigan knew how Jock 
could throw himself into an undertaking, 
knew how futile it always had been for 
men to stand in his way; and, had he kept 
his sight, any offered bets that he would 
fail to carry through the job—which was 
one of the two things he lived for—would 
have found a host of takers. 

As for the other factor which lay close 
to his heart—the want to keep young 
Dan always with him—why, as for that, 
none who knew him even by reputation 
would have dreamed that any individual 
or influence could come between Jock and 
his son. Such à contingency simply was 
not in the book, not for a man with the 

assion and the ruthlessness of great, 
k di blind Jock MacPherson. 

Of course he would not always be 
blind. Specialists promised him that. 
But cataracts could not be hurried, they 
protested; the growth must take its own 
time to ripen to an operable stage, and 
not even the old woodsman’s scorn could 
budge them from that decision. 

Blindness came at a bad time. It crept 
on him slowly but surely, until it obscured 
even most of the daylight that spread 
over his timber, and his little mill town of 
Mac. And as darkness closed, so did 
circumstances: the lumber market went 
to pot, as it has a way of doing; costs 
went up; his bankers, seeing Jock's step 
lose its certainty and his normally sharp 

aze go blank, lost their faith in him and, 
Bravi ying his wrath, delivered their ulti- 
matum, and then sought sanctuary be- 
hind lawyers, leaving Jock alone to fight 
his way out. 

Not wholly alone, of course, for young 
Dan was just home from his school of 
forestry, and ready to act as eyes for his 
father. A comfort, indeed, was young 
Dan, and Jock told him so as they sat in 
the little office behind the store after 

ock’s return from his talk with the 

Ailwaukee bankers. 

'"]t's no good to curse more,” Jock 
faid; ‘‘it’s best to save that for the camps 
an' the mill when things don't go right. 
It ain't a matter of losin’ profits. It's a 
matter of pullin’ through, or losin’ every- 
thing. If things go right we'll make the 

grade—and we've got to make 'em go 
rene because I’m too old a man, lad, to 

start again. Before we can begin to 


climb we'll go lower; we'll go so low that 
th’ loss of a few hundred will break us . . . 
a few hundred break me, Jock Mac- 
Pherson!" 

Young Dan watched soberly the intense 
face, and nodded. 

"We understand all that," he 
huskily. We'll swing it!" 

"Yeah. Well do °t... . You 


said 
and 


And so they planned their fight, and 
told each other that, working so and want- 
ing to win as intensely as they wanted to, 
nothing could stop them. 

“And when we've done 't; when we've 
made the banks admit we're solvent and 
have nothin’ to fear, Danny, . . . why, 
then, we'll settle back to a bit of livin’ 
again, you and I.” 

That was as near as he had ever come 
to putting into words his love of his boy. 
Those who knew Jock, of course, did not 
need words to make them aware that 
he loved Danny with an encompassing 
emotion. They had seen him with the 
motherless lad since Danny was a toddler, 
riding on his father's shoulder through 
the bush; they had seen that loving pride 
in the Scotchman’ s eye at Dan’s early 
triumphs, and had watched his unrelieved 
restlessness when Dan had to be away at 
school. So that particular want of his 
did not need words; was, in truth, more 
impressive without words. A man like 
Jock does not yammer much about things 
close to his heart. 


OCK never considered the possibility 

that Dan would ever have any other 
interest than in him and the job. Old 
MacPherson, vou see, had never reckoned 
on a girl; and of all the girls he had ever 
known, he would have thought Lydia 
Greer the last to menace his want to 
possess his son wholly. 

But the instant he heard Dan's voice 
telling him she had arrived he feared that 
she was a menace, and a black cloud came 
over his spirit, darker by far than the 
cloud which the cataracts had put across 
his sight. 

It came about this way: Young Dan 
could be eves for his father many hours a 
day; but there were limits. to. human 
endurance, and drawbacks to being in 
more than one place at the same time. 
He could keep the camps at peak pro- 
duction, could keep the mill functioning 
so that the saws were in logs from w histle 
to whistle; but he could not always read 
the mail and write the necessary letters; 
nor could he find time to read his father 
the tally sheets when Jock wanted them 
read, nor do any of the thousand little 
things that needed to be done for an 
impatient blind man. 

Neither could Lame Jerry help much, 
for Jerry was running the store, and the 

store made money, and MacPherson — 


before the job could come out of the 
woods—would need even the small net 
profit the store could show. 

“It’s expense!” Jock protested, when 
Dan suggested a stenographer. 

“But good insurance. If there'd been 
somebody to read the Universal Seating 
outht’s letter when it came in, we'd have 
made—how much? Sixteen hundred, 
wasn't it, we lost by leaving that letter 
unopened a day? T hat would pay a girl's 
wages a long time." 


IRL? I'll have no girl! Mebbe you're 
tight; but there'll be no girl i in this 
camp!” 

Dan smoked consideringly. He was 
slower on the trigger than Jock. He did 
not argue, but he well knew that a wom- 
an would put up with Jock’s whims— 
inherent in his character and accentuated 
by his affliction—far better than a man. 
So he waited, and planted a seed of doubt 
as to the advisability of hiring a man 
here, and a seed of favor on the side of 
hiring a young woman there, and finally 
wrote himself to Weller, of Northern 
Forest Products, explained, and asked if 
Weller could help. Weller could, and 
that is the process by which Lydia Greer 
came to Mac. 

She arrived on a bright March noon 
when the mounting sun was eating into 
the dingy remnants of drifts, and the 
Shoestring, which ran through the swamp 
behind the town, was brown and talkative 
with flood water. A place had been 
arranged for her to live with Mother 
Burke, the egg woman. 

It happened that the money for the 
pay roll was coming in by express that 
Saturday, and Dan was at the station. 
When Lydia stepped off he knew, of 
course, that she was the stenographer. 
He knew other things, as well: that no 
arctic could conceal the shapeliness of 
foot and ankle, that no lovelier face had 
ever looked over the high collar of a 
modest fur coat, that no more assured or 


Saal blond head had ever been 


pd by a more delectable black turban. 
is cap came off, his gray eyes met her 
blue ones, one of his hands took hers, and 
the other took her bag—and though he 
watched her trunk eased down to the 
station agent, he had no thought what- 
ever for the sealed package of money that 
followed it. 

He took her across the river of slush 
which was the mill road, up the steps and 
through the store, with its suddenly silent 
and gawping customers, into the office, 
and he said: 

"Father, this is Miss Greer. 
in on. Eleven." 

Simple sentences; commonplace enough 
procedure; and yet Dan’s voice trembled, 
as though his lungs were too full of breath 
for calm speech. 


She came 
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Old Jock had been standing by the east 
window. He turned and set his sightless 
eyes in their direction. 

“So?” he asked slowly. “So!” 

Then he advanced toward them, vague 
blurs in the streaming sunlight. His 
hands went out to touch the girl's 
shoulders. 

“So-o?” he asked again. “ Your name? 
What is ’t?” 

“Greer,” she said, looking up into his 
face, smiling as though in sympathy for 
his affliction, “ Lydia Greer.’ 

“Lydia Greer,” he repeated, as though 
to get the sound of it straight in his head. 
“An’ how old are vou, Lydia Greer?" 

“Twenty-four.” 

“That’s young, twenty-four.” 

“Yes, it 1s, sir.” 

“An’ you're slight and— And what's 
the color of your hair?" 

“Light, sir; very light." 

"Like your voice, eh? It's light, like 
maybe you were afraid." 

She laughed merrily, but there was no 
response in his face. 

“Tm not afraid!" she answered. 

* Maybe not; an' maybe so. We shall 
see." 

He turned toward the other blur which 
was Dan. 

“ D’ you put the pay rollin the safe, lad?” 

“By George!" muttered Danny. “By 
George!” 

And he was gone on a run for the sta- 
tion, leaving Lydia with his father, whose 
fingers twined in the heavy watch chain. 
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After a moment Jock 
called: 
“Jerry! Lame Jer- 
ry! Take th’ girl to 
Mother Burke’s.” 
He turned his back on her then, cutting 
short what she had started to say. 

And so came the menace to the other 
interest in Jock’s life, and the mere sus- 
picion of it struck him dumb. Suspicion, 
of course, was all he had. But it was so 
simple! And natural! Dan MacPherson, 
twenty-six, with youth and eves and good 
sense; and Lydia Greer, twenty-four, with 
youth and beauty and poise. . . . So 
simple indeed! 


HEY had no time alone together for 

weeks. Jock's suspicion prompted him 
togive them noopportunity for close friend- 
ship; but, of course, thev must be together 
on occasion. Then it was that he did his 
utmost to follow what transpired between 
them. His ears were sharpened by the 
failure of one sense, his misgivings made 
his intuitions more acute. 

When Dan addressed the girl, the man 
went suddenly silent and thrust his head 
forward to listen the better for significant, 
half-covered cadences in their voices. 
Now and again when silence fell—as, for 
instance, when Dan stood beside the girl, 
reading from a letter or report she held— 
his father would grow hot with surmisal 
and cold with fear. 

Did they look long at each other? Was 
fond smile, even furtive caress going on 
before his sightless eyes? He would strain 
his ears, and curse the sound of pulses in 
them that might cover some betraying 
move or sigh or murmur. Ah, those were 
desperate times for Jock MacPherson! 


She opened the throttle 
tongues of water splashed 


Outwardly, there was little to fear. 
Between the girl and his son was nothing 
but courtesy and amiability and business. 
Still, now and again, young Dan’s eyes 
might have been seen to linger on the 
golden head, or on her tapered white hand 
emerging from the paper cuff that pro- 
tected the sleeve from grime. And a close 
observer might have read in his gaze which 
followed the girl as she walked something 
warm and desiring. 

March passed, April, and most of May, 
with Jock on tenterhooks. Gladly now 
would he have let the girl go, but he could 
find no excuse, for she was competent and 
her wage a splendid investment. Times 
came when he grew surly with the attempt 
to pick flaws in her work, and others when 
he was jealous of the place she had taken 
in the office, wholly apart from any con- 
siderations of what place she had taken 
with Dan. As for that, he could only 
guess. 

Could only guess until late May, with 
the forest leaping to life, with the Shoe- 
string cleared of spring floods. Then 
young Dan drew the first breath of 
relaxation he had taken in months, and 
on a bright and tonic Sabbath was up 
with the dawn, and Jock heard him 
rummaging and whistling in a storeroom. 
When the old man emerged Dan was 
already at breakfast. 

“Fish for supper if we're lucky!” he 
cried. 

“So? Fishin’ to-day?" 

"Yeah. Some of the boys've made 
good catches. Besides, I’ve promised to 
show Miss Greer the river." 

Ah!... So that was it! It was leak- 
ing out despite their efforts to fool him! 
But, try as he would, he could conjure no 
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another notch as leaping 
through the floor boards 


good protest against the plan, and he 
would save any other but a reasonable 
objection for the time when he might be 
driven to it. 

So Danny joined Lydia at Mother 
Burke's gate, and felt his heart turn over 
at sight of her in breeches and high pacs, 
in gay sweater and with a felt hat pulled 
low over the yellow coils. She was lovely 
to behold, and for the first time he was 
wholly conscious of a particular and pecu- 
liar interest in her. 

The canoe slipped down the murmuring 
river, under the highway bridge that gave 
Mac its only connection with the high 
country beyond the swamp, under the 
railroad trestle on which their logs 
trundled from the woods to the mill, and 
into the peaceful, sun-splashed, alder- 
fringed stretches of quiet river. Grouse 
drummed for them in the thickets; 
black-dominoed yellowthroats warbled at 
them from the alders; finch and creeper, 
woodpecker and flycatcher, kingfisher 
and black duck made the morning live for 
them; these, and the singing of their 
spirits. 

It was all so new for them, all so old 
for the race. Through the first mile he 
watched the nape of her neck, and then 
abruptly brought his canoe to a landing. 

“Get out,” he said. 

“Why! Don’t you fish from the canoe?” 

“Yes; but we're not fishing now." He 
smiled self-consciously. “Get yourself in 
so you can talk toward me, not away 
from me!” 

She knew, of course, that this was 
subterfuge; he wanted to look into her 
face closely, and with that first flush of 
hers he wanted it more than ever. They 
(went slowly and talked about themselves 


eagerly, as youth and 
maid who have just dis- 
covered each other have 
done since time began. 

“Why did I come?" Trailing slim 
fingers in the water. “Because one day I 
realized that the lumber I knew about was 
only letters and figures on paper. I 
wanted to know more about my job, 
and besides—the city!” . . . She made a 
face. 

“Oh, I’m glad the city drove you out!" 
he laughed, and her steady eyes said that 
the reason for his gladness made her 
glad too, and that look did things to his 
pulse, and to his heart and tongue and 
skin. Ah, yes. 


So 'THAT night, when he sat eating 
fish—he did fish, a little—with his 
father, he could not get his mind on the 
things Jock would talk about. He was 
back down-stream, concerned with sun- 
light reflected from clean water on the 
soft cheek of a lovely girl . . . such 
items. 

And because Dan could not talk, Jock 
knew that his first suspicions had been 
grounded and, knowing it, could bide his 
time with patience. That had been his 
way: to bide his time. Hehad known great 
rages in his life, but rage had never been 
Mi great as to force him to strike too soon. 

“hen, prepared, what blows they were! 
Michigan echoed with some of them to 
that day, blows which had wiped out a 
man's fortune and hope and pride in one 
smash! As he had waited in many a 
crisis before, he waited now. 

Not patiently, of course. He com- 
menced to find fault with Lydia's work, 
went out of his way and departed from 


fact to find fault. Danny sided with the 
girl just once. Such a flare of rage as this 

rovoked he had never seen before, and 

e had been reared by this man of many 
rages. He stood confused, and watched 
the girl, amazed that she showed no shock 
or resentment, but only eyed his father 
calmly, as if trying to understand what 
was behind his words. 

And Dan's love grew. It was forced to 
thrive on brief passages of time with 
Lydia, when they were both grave, per- 
haps a bit timid; not of each other, not of 
Jock, but of the immense emotion that 
stirred them. The boy wanted to tell her, 
wanted to put into tumbling words the 
riot in his [d but he dared not. He 
knew that, once the words were out, they 
could wait no longer, and he had no time 
then to give to a love that could wait. 

The job sagged, and they were forced 
to pinch and skimp as no big operator 
ever had done before them! Majestically, 
like a wounded old bear, Jock fought. 
His mind worked like lightning, his 
courage was as tempered steel. He took 
chances, braved risks, drove through the 
maze of circumstances with a manner that 
made him regal. (Continued on page 100) 


What Radio Has Done 
And What It Will Do Next 


Ten years ago radio was little more than a name to most of us, but now it is a 


part of our daily lives — And some day, says David Sarnoff, one of the 
radio pioneers, we shall see as well as hear by means of ether 
waves— Other developments .we may expect 


O WONDER David Sarnoff 

smiled when I asked him to tell 

me about the yesterdav, the 

to-day, and the to-morrow of 

radio! It was like asking a 
mother to talk about the past, present, 
and future of her favorite child. 

Mr. Sarnoff is vice president and 
general manager of the great and power- 
ful Radio Corporation of America. 
He has seen radio grow from a freak 
baby into a young giant; he has been 
a big factor in that growth; and he is 
one of the strongest forces behind the 
plans for this young giant’s future. 

Ten years ago, radio was 
little more than a name to us, 
only a faint promise of what 
is now a dazzling reality; but 
Sarnoff made, even then, an 
astonishingly accurate pre- 
diction of what has since 
happened. 

AN 1915," he said to me 
the other day, “when I was 
a department head in the old 
Marconi Company of Ameri- 
ca, I ventured to submit to 
its officials a report containing 
suggestions for our activities 
in the future. At that time 
the company was confining 
its efforts to sending wireless 
messages to ships and across 
the ocean; but I suggested 
that there were other possi- 
bilities. 

“I described what I called 
a ‘radio music box.’ It could 
be arranged for different wave 
lengths, and could be changed 
from one wave length to 
another by throwing a switch, 
or by pressing a button. And 
it could have amplifying tubes 
and a loud-speaking tele- 
phone, all contained in a neat 
case. 

“I indulged in what seemed 
then extravagant flights of 
fancy; for I pictured people 
sitting in their homes, listen- 
ing to music, lectures, base- 
ball returns, public speeches, 
and so on. These could be 
sent from a transmitting sta- 
tion, twenty-five or even fifty 
miles away! 

"[ don't know whether 
these suggestions were con- 
sidered the visionings of a 
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disordered brain," he added, laughing; 
"but my report caused no stir in the 


» 
-company’s affairs. 


“Te was not until five years later that 
my flights of fancy began to change into 
actual performance. [In 1920, Frank 
Conrad, radio engineer of the Westing- 
house Company, turned part of his 
garage into an experimental broadcasting 
station. Then the Westinghouse people 

ut up a station at their plant in East 
Puesburgh: and on the night of November 
4th, 1920, hourly reports of the Presiden- 
tial election were sent out. 

“At that time, the only listeners-in 
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were a small group of radio amateurs. 
To-day there are about 5,000,000 radio 
sets in use, and the listening public is 
estimated at close to 25,000,000 people! 
Instead of one station, there are about 600 
in the United States alone. Every week, 
from 12,000 to 15,000 persons furnish the 
programs sent out from these stations. 
“In less than five years this country has 
become the center of world-wide wireless. 
Station KDKA, of the Westinghouse 
Company, at Pittsburgh, has been heard 
a number of times in Australia. Station 
WAHG, in New York City, was heard a 
few months ago in Australia and in 
France, at the same time. 
Station WGY, of the General 
Electric Company, at Sche- 
nectady, New York, has been 
heard in Capetown, South 
Africa. Last March, the 
Radio Corporation of America 
rebroadcast, from Station 
WJZ, in New York City, a 
pee of concerts given in 
ondon. This definitely 
marked the beginning of inter- 
national Sroadcasanie 


“MELL me what were the 

*high spots' in those few 
yan said. “What have 
een the outstanding im- 
provements in radio up to 
the present time?” 

Fise” he said, “there is 
the change from crystal to 
vacuum tube detection. An 
ordinary crystal receiving set 
can reach out only twenty- 
five or thirty miles into the 
air. But the owner of a good 
modern receiving set can ‘tap’ 
the ether to a distance of 
hundreds of miles. 

“The second big develop- 
ment has been the invention 
of a vacuum tube amplifier 
which gives us the present 
loud-speakers. Instead of the 
members of a family having 
to take turns listening through 
the earpieces, a whole room— 
even a great auditorium— 
can now be made vibrant 
with speech or with music. 

“The third long step for- 
ward has been in making 
receiving sets which are highly 
selective; that is, they enable 
you to tune in and out very 
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sharply. Only a year or two 
ago, a perfect medley of con- 
fused speech and music from 
different stations seemed try- 
ing to crowd in on the same 
wave length. With many of 
the sets still in use, it is kard 
now to get just what you want, 
and to shut out all the other 
stations which are clamoring 
to be heard. 


* JOEOPLE living in the large 

cities, where frcsdesdns 
stations are most numerous, 
have been the chief sufferers 
from this congested air traffic. 
The highly selective receiving 
sets are a great boon to metro- 
politan listeners-in. Naturally, 
these sets are more expensive 
than others. 

“Those three improvements 
are the big steps that have 
been made at the receiving end. 

“In the matter of transmis- 
sion, the first great change has 
been in the modulating mechan- 
ism. Our systems of trans- 
mission are now so sensitive 
that they reproduce every tone 
and inflection of the human 
voice. 

“The second improvement 
in broadcasting has been in the 
establishment of outside 
studios; that is, at some dis- 
tance—often several miles—from 
transmitting station. 

“It was a great handicap when the 
studios were directly at the transmitting 
stations. Programs then were limited 
mostly to speakers, or musicians, who 
could be induced to take the time and 
trouble necessary for a trip to the trans- 
mitting station. 

“We had to persuade Mahomet to go 
to the mountain. But now the mountain 
goes to Mahomet part of the way, and 
sometimes all the way. The broadcasting 
studios are located within easy reach of 
the people who furnish the programs. 
Microphones are installed in hotels, for 
transmitting orchestra music; in theatres, 
concert-rooms, convention halls, and 
other places of public gathering. A 
microphone can be taken to a man's 
office, or house, if necessary; and he can 
talk to millions without leaving his chair, 
or his desk. 

“The music, lecture, message, or what- 
ever it may be, goes by wire to the 
transmitting station, where it is sent out 
through the air. This change is making it 
possible to give programs which are a vast 
improvement, in variety and in quality, 
over those of two or three years ago. 

“The third outstanding progress has 
been in the use of higher power at the 
transmitting station. Slowly, but surely, 
the principle is being established that in 
power lies range, clarity, and prevention of 
interference. 

“The early transmitting stations used 
ower of about one half a kilowatt. 
rom one to fifty kilowatts are used now. 

That is a big increase; but I expect to see 
stations using even greater power than 
this. They will be giants, compared with 
which our present broadcasting stations 
are mere pygmies.” 

“You spoke just now of interference,” 


the 


I said to Mr. Sarnoff. “That and static 
are the two bugbears of radio, as far as we, 
the listeners-in, are concerned. Is there a 
happy time coming when they will cease 
from troubling us?" 

"You won't be bothered by inter- 
ference even now,” he said, “if you have 
the most modern type of highly selective 
radio equipment. It isn’t a question of 
waiting for new designs of transmitters 
and receivers. These dest already have 
been worked out. I don't expect any 
revolutionary changes. But the improve- 
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A photograph of the Prince of Wales 
transmitted over the radio from Lon- 
don to New York. The time consumed 
in transmission was twenty minutes 


Next, by ALLAN HARDING 


_ first I want to explain a 


A scene during the broadcasting of the play, **Pierre of the Plains." The bad man shoots Pierre, 
who falls from his horse into a pile of onion-skin paper, which serves as dead leaves. He grabs his 
assailant and they make a great rustling in theleaves. The young lady on the piano is the horse! 


ments devised by the radio engineers have 
not been translated into performance by 
every radio manufacturer. 

“Millions of radio sets have been 
turned out within two or three years. It 
is an industry which has grown so fast 
that the supply could not keep pace with 
the demand. Moreover, in idis equip- 
ment, as in many other things, people who 
cannot afford the best will take a cheaper 
and less satisfactory product. The point 
is, the problem of shutting out inter- 
ference is not waiting to be solved. That 
already has been done to a very large 
extent. 

** A great deal of interference is due to 
the extraordinary congestion in the air; 
so the problem is partly one of regulating 
the amount of air traffic. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which controls this 
traffic, has a herculean task on its hands. 
The number of wave lengths available for 
radio transmission is fixed; while the 
demands for a place in the air are con- 
stantly increasing. 


“THE plain truth is that the count 

does not need more stations broad- 
casting mediocre programs, but greater 
and better broadcasting facilities for the 
finest programs which could be assembled. 

“I will take up that point again; but 

ficcle more about 
the two bugbears: interference and static. 
What the radio listeners call 'inter- 
ference’ is man-made; while ‘static,’ which 
is also interference, is caused by natural 
forces. 

* Some of the interference which bothers 
you is due, as I said before, to the air 
congestion caused by the number of 
stations that are broadcasting simul- 
taneously. Occasionally it is the fault of 
amateurs, whose transmitting instruments 
are not properly (Continued on page 167) 


T IS necessary to begin 


this very personal story 
with a bit of poetic 
license. I refer to the 


National Bathroom 
Corporation. I use this ficti- 
tious name to designate 
a company manufacturing 
household necessities (not 
bathtubs). This deviation 
from the truth is essential to complete 
frankness. 

Five years ago, this corporation de- 
clared a 100 per cent stock dividend. 
Three years ago its directors declared a 
$0 per cent stock dividend, and last year 
another 50 per cent stock dividend. As 
the regular cash dividend of five per cent 
has been paid right along, the owners of 
the industry are to-day exactly three 
times as wealthy as they were five years 
ago. And they were wealthy men even 
then. 

To me those repeated announcements 
in the papers were like so many slaps 
across the face. On the back of an en- 
velope I set down in cold figures just what 
they meant. 

My memory went back forty years to 
the little New England village, with its 
sleepy Main Street, and the hardware and 

lumbing store of Henderson and Webb. 
jm Henderson had inherited the business 
from his father. Being then twenty-one 
—the age at which many of us feel more 
mature than ever again in our lives—he 
decided to surround himself with '* young 
men," and promptly hung out a sign: 
“Boy Wanted." Into the shop walked 
Matt Webb, eighteen, coming from no- 
body knew where. He had lifted the sign 
from its peg and wore it around his neck. 

"Where's the boss?" he demanded. 

“Right here," said Joe. 

“You!” exclaimed Matt incredulously. 
* Are you old enough to own a store?" 


JOE gave him a look that tried to be 
proud. “Whether I'm old enough or 
not, I own it." 

For a minute, the two stood silent. 
I was a kid of fifteen, working around in 
the afternoons, and I shall never forget 
the cool way in which they took each 
other’s measure. It was Matt who finally 
broke the silence. 

“Im the boy you've been advertising 
for," he said. A Whar'l I do first?" 

Thus I witnessed the beginning of a 
most remarkable partnership. The two 
men supplemented each other amazingly. 
joe could buy cheaper and figure more 
closely than any Yankee I have ever seen, 
and Matt was a born salesman. Behind 
his old dappled mare—which became as 
well known in the county as the court- 
house itself—he coursed up and down the 
roads, nailing signs to every conspicuous 
fence post, visiting with the farmers, look- 
ing over their tools, and persuading them 
how much happier and richer they could 
become by the easy process of going in 
debt at the store. 

Always he carried something in the 
back of his buggy—a dozen crowbars or 
three or four churns, or some pitchforks 
with shiny handles and red stripes— 
something the sale of which would "pay 
the cost of the trip," as he said; as a 
matter of fact, his trips actually cost 
nothing, for the farmers were glad to feed 
both him and the mare in return for his 
budget of gossip and jokes. 


AS 


The Story Of A 


Timid Man 


I should like to find the most scien- 
tific salesman in the world and send him 
over the same roads that Matt traveled. 
With all his science, would he do as much 
business? I doubt it. A frayed dollar bill 
hiding underneath a feather mattress 
would hear Matt’s laughter at the front 
door and know that its time had come. 

After three years Matt was a full part- 
ner. Heand Joe had ten thousand dollars 
apiece in the bank, and 1 had finished my 
high-school course and was chief clerk, at 
fourteen dollars a week. Apparently the 
“go ahead" signal was set for us. The 
girls regarded us with favor, and the wise 
old men of the community predicted that 
we would some day rise to the dignity of 
directors of the bank. I saved ten dollars 
every week and lived like a king on the 
other four, completely satisfied. 

Imagine my surprise when Matt came 
in at the end of a summer day, as we were 
putting up the shutters, and announced 
that he was “through.” 

“Through?” echoed Joe. “Don’t talk 
nonsense!” 

“Its no nonsense. We're too big for 
this town and you know it. It's time we 
sold out and moved on.” 

joe didn't make any comment. He 
was the kind that liked to let things roll 
around in his mind a lot before he talked. 
‘The next morning we were all at the store 
a half-hour before opening time. Of the 
three, I was by far the most excited. Joe 
took up the conversation at the point 
where he had left it the night before. 

“You're right, Matt; we can put over 
something bigger than this," he began; 
“but I don't think we ought to sell until 
we know where we're going. I've thought 
out a plan: I'll stay here with Peter" 
(myself). “You pack your bag and roam. 
Take six months, take a year, two years, 
as long as you want. When you get just 
the right thing, shoot me a wire and I'll 
come and look it over.” 

“Fair enough,” exclaimed Matt, jump- 
ing down from the counter and knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe. 


E SPENT a month in Boston, three 
months in New York, and then jumped 
to Atlanta, where he had heard there 
might be a chance to represent a New Eng- 
land manufacturer of cotton mill machin- 
ery in equipping the Southern mills. And 
after that he was in New Orleans and in 
Dallas; and when he came back to spend 
Christmas at the end of the first. eight 
months of travel he didn't have anything 
to show except some badly worn clothes 
and an amazing fund of observations. 
Joe kept right on at the store; every 
month he divided the profits evenly and 
put one half to Matt's account at the 
bank. “Take plenty of time," was the 
only suggestion he ever sent out. “We 
want to be sure we're right." 

Finally, after about a year and a half, 
we received a telegram saying, ‘Found 
it. Be with vou to-morrow.” The next 
day Matt blew in. 


What he had found was a 
ed onum nmo manu- 
acturin umbing spe- 
cile Ic oped a 
couple of good patents and 
a factory which was nothing 
but a converted barn, and 
an owner who was old and 
half sick. The whole could 
be bought for a song. 

Matt was on fire with enthusiasm. 
“Some day there's going to be a bath- 
room in every home in the United States," 
he exclaimed. “‘ And we're the lads to cash 
in on it. You take charge of the factory 
and let me tramp the streets and pull the 
doorbells. I'll bet you a hundred dollars 
this minute that I sell more stuff in the 
first six months than you can make in 
a year!” 

Until far into the night they talked it 
over. The next day they opened negotia- 
tions with Henry Tweedle, who owned the 
hardware store in a neighboring village 
and who had cast covetous eyes at our 
flourishing trade. 

Within a week he owned our store, and 
I was chief clerk to him at an increase 
of ten dollars a week. 


[i WAS the turning point in my life, for 
Matt and Joe had offered me a chance 
to cast my lot in with them. You can per- 
haps imagine the hours of debate in our 
bare little sitting-room at home, the in- 
decision, the fear of the unknown, the 
repetition of the same arguments again 
and again. 

“You take my word for it, them boys 
will overshoot themselves."—from my 
father. 

“ And, Peter, suppose they lose all their 
money ?"—my mother's timid tones. 

"Well, suppose they do. They're 
young. They can start over again. I’m 
not afraid." 

But I was afraid. Secretly I shrank 
from the great adventure—I, who in all 
my years had never been fifty miles from 
home. Suppose we should go busted awav 
out there in Ohio. Suppose we should 
come sneaking back, dragging our ban- 
ners in defeat. 

Matt and Joe exercised no persuasion. 
They liked me, they said, and they 
thought it was a great opportunity; but 
of course they couldn’t be sure. Henry 
Tweedle was sure. He needed me and he 
would pay ten dollars a week more 
immediately, with an indefinite promise 
of a partnership later on. And that was 
the deciding argument—the sureness of 
Henry Tweedle against the chance I 
should have to take with Matt and Joe. 

On a Monday morning which I shall 
never forget, I watched the northbound 
train pull out. On the back platform, 
Matt and Joe stood close together and 
waved until they were swept out of sight. 
Then I went slowly back to the store and 
hung up my coat behind the counter. 

For the first few months they wrote to 
me once in a while, but they were soon too 
busy. I knew in a general way that the 
business was growing. One day I read 
that they had bought out an older and 
much larger concern. From that time on 
it was fairly easy to keep track of them, 
for their names were often in the papers, 
the last items of news about them being 
the stock dividends already recorded. 
What would those stock dividends have 
meant to me if I had taken my chance 
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ith them, and the ten per cent interest 
‘hich they offered? Nearly four hundred 
1ousand dollars! Of course, as they said, 
: was taking a chance. I chose to stay 
sith Henry Tweedle because he was sure, 
nd I had my ten dollars reward. 
Before you blame me, however, it is 
mly fair to tell you something about the 
,ousehold in which I grew up. My father 
vas a farmer, originally. Nature is not a 
renerous employer, however. Her un- 
accountable caprice tends to breed fear 
n the hearts of her workers. You can 
»ever be absolutely sure of a crop until 
it is sold and the money safe in the bank. 
Thus thrift becomes something more than 
a habit in many farm homes. [n ours it 
was a graven image before which the 
whole family bowed in awe. We pinched 
the pennies and sought for deliverance in 
the accumulation of a safely invested sur- 
plus that would let us retire from the farm. 
Father achieved the surplus finally, a 
little less than twenty thousand dollars. 
At fifty he retired to town. 
Mixed in with our thrift, as an added 
complication, was the influence of my 
mother’s religion. Set down thus in cold 
type that sentence sounds almost irrever- 
ent. I do not mean it so. If ever there 
was a good woman, according to her 
lights, my mother was that woman. Her 
whole existence was one long devotion. 
I honor her for it; yet, as I think of her 
worried days and wakeful nights, and 
remember other saints whom I have 
known, I cannot cease to marvel at the 
agonies which are endured in the name of 
Faith. 


and fitting pipes. 


cause he can’t play a violin. 
There is a 
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You can't measure a man’s success 
until you know his goal 


ILL and Tom were twin brothers, equal 
stature, equal in ability. Bill set out from home 
with a determination to accumulate a million dollars. 
Tom was quite as determined to marry the girl who 
lived across the street, and become an efhcient plumber. 
Both succeeded. Bill got his million before he died, and 
Tom got the girl, and supported her by wiping joints 


When the two men were dead, the people who had 
known them said to one another: ‘Bill was uncom- 
monly successful; but his brother never amounted to 
much. Ah, well, there's usually one failure in a family." 

Yet Tom wasn't a failure. He was a complete suc- 
cess. He did precisely what he set out to do, and he 
was content. If he had devoted himself to the business 
of making money he might have matched Bill's million. 

There isn't any hard and fast definition of success. 
To be sure, it consists in arriving; but unless a man 
elects to take vou into his confidence you can't tell 
where his goal lies, and if you are ignorant of his goal 
you are not qualified to judge of his success. 

A banker isn’t called a failure because he can’t 
drive an engine, nor is a surgeon called a failure be- 


iversity of gifts; and it is a far better 


How could she read her Bible and find 
in it so little courage? How could she 
worship God and never learn to trust 
Him? My mother was not hopeless. She 
believed that God would admit her to 
heaven, undeserving as she was; but only 
by incessant self-denial could she main- 
tain her tenuous hold upon the hope. She 
read the signs of divine punishment in 
every trivial misfortune, and was forever 
enduring future tribulations. And to 
assume that God was in full control of 
His world and could take care of things, 
even if we laughed a little and made 
merry—this would have been to invite 
destruction. 


HUS, in the fear of the Almighty I 

grewupand saved my pennies, a rather 
frail, often sickly, and never very happy 
boy. Nothing was done to build up my 
self-contdence. 

If I had been forced only a little, it 
might have changed my life, but my days 
were full of surrenders. When I shrank 
froma party, Mother would say to Father, 
“Oh, don’t make him go if he don’t want 
to." She should have compelled me to face 
the discipline of different surroundings 
and strange faces. When I fell off old 
Dobbin, our faithful farm horse, Father 
warned me, ' Now, don't ever get on a 
horse again.” He should have insisted 
that I get up, brush myself off, and ride 
at once, conquering both Dobbin and my 
own timidity. 

I had been three years in Henry 
Tweedle’s store and had risen in salary 
to thirty dollars a week when I met Edith 


in 


money. 


are? 


thing to develop one talent and become useful to 
society in one small particular than it is to possess 
many talents and fail of the achievement they promise. 

If a man’s ambition is to become a justice of the 
peace, and he achieves it and administers the law 
without bias or offense to justice, he is a success. If he 
is a king, and his reign brings ill-fortune, misery, and 
want to his people, he is a failure. * 

]n the common definition, success consists in getting 
If this definition is. correct, how shall we 
classify the astronomer who maps the heavens and 
discovers a star, the man of medicine who spends his 
life among germ cultures and finds a cure for some 
dread disease, the explorer who discovers a continent, 
the missionary who lifts a savage people out of mental 
and spiritual darkness? These, and their kind, seldom 
get great reward in money. Are they failures? 

Which is a greater success, the poet or the surgeon? 
The bridge builder or the preacher? The violinist or 
the financier? How do you know? 

And if you cannot tell whether this man’s work or 
another’s will have greater worth at the final account- 
ing, how do you qualify as a judge of any man’s suc- 
cess, When you don’t even know what his ambitions 
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McCann. Her father had grown up in our 
village and left us to study medicine, and 
had become a successful doctor in Boston. 
After her grandfather’s death her father 
remodeled the old farmhouse and the 
family used it as a summer home. Thus 
Edith came into our midst. I rose up from 
behind the counter of the store one after- 
noon, where I had been searching for a 
particular kind of padlock, and looked 
straight into her twinkling eyes. Instantly 
1 was lost. 

That summer we picnicked in the woods 
and paddled on the lake, and during the 
winter that followed I dreamed about her 
and showed people fly paper when they 
asked for a rolling pin, and lawn mowers 
instead of saucepans. I was hard hit, and 
she knew it from the first. Feeling per- 
fectly sure that she could have me at any 
time, she took particular delight in my 
discomfort. Her infrequent letters during 
the winter were filled with fervid accounts 
of parties (much underlining), and com- 
ments on the handsome boys with whom 
she danced. On» day, in desperation, I 
jumped the train for Boston and pre- 
sented myself at her house. 

"[ can't stand this any longer," I 
declared. 

She laughed. 

“When are you going to marry me?” 
I demanded. 

"Why, Peter, you astonish me," she 
answered, with a maddening smile. 
“What’s happened to transform you into 
a cave man! You who are so cautious. 


Don't vou know that marriage is a terrible 
gamble?” 


(Continued on page 88) 
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It was queer how in five minutes everything had changed. From terrifying, almost gho 
everything seemed sensible and practical and sure. As competent as Rosie's voice 


A Dot and Will Story 


Do You Believe In Luck? 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


I 


NEVER was superstitious, believ- 

ing in signs and things like that. And 

I haven’t changed my mind now—in 

spite of all that happened while 

Aunt Hattie was staying with us. 
Though I admit there were plenty of 
things that looked queer, from the very 
minute the horseshoe over our door fell 
down, just as Aunt Hattie was coming in 
for the first time. 

It was Will who suggested that I get 
Aunt Hattie to come for July and August 
and help me out with the babies: Aunt 
Hattie is our family’s one poor relation, 
and she lives sometimes with one part of 
the family and sometimes with another, 
and helps them out. I really did need 
help, too. Mother had gone up to Minne- 
apolis to visit Kathie, and Father and 
Mother Horton had gone East with some 
of the Kiwanis Club, so that, now with 
Ella Crowninshield married, I hadn’t had 
a living soul to leave the twins with for a 
minute. Two eighteen-months-old babies 
together are, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the cutest, sweetest things in the 
world. But after two months all alone 
with them, there are moments when any 
mother wishes that they wouldn't start 
being sweet at five o'clack in the morning, 
and that thev would hurry up and cut 
enough teeth, so that she Wouldn't have 
to strain carrots and prunes and scrape 
beef by the hour! 

Dulcie's living right next door, with 
little Dulcie just eight weeks old, made my 
work more difficult, too. I never could 
have stood it as long as I had without 
Aunt Hattie, if I hadn't been able to get 
down to Rosemary Merton's once in a 
while and get Dulcie out of my system. 
Rosie, having three babies fifteen months 
apart, could be counted on to be even more 
irritated at Dulcie than I was. 

“I ran into her in the Busy Bee market 
this morning," Rosie would say, "and I 
could just see her taking in my old tan 
dress. We walked home together, and she 
got to telling me how well she was able to 
manage. She had on another new printed 
cotton, with the inverted plait in front 
and everything; said she did all her sewing 
while little Dulcie was asleep. Merciful 
powers! I should think that she could. 
An eight-weeks-old baby sleeps all the 
time! 'Why, I even still have time to 
manicure my nails every day,’ she said; 
‘I do it while little Dulcie is having her 
ten-o'clock bottle. I really believe it's 
all in planning your work.'" 

Rosie and T just looked at each other. 

“Td like to see her manicure her nails 
while she's feeding apple sauce to twins,” 
I said. 

“I hope she has another," declared 
Rosie venomously. 

“She told me yesterday that she had 
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little Dulcie trained so that she sleeps 
right through the night.” I giggled. 
“Trained! Why, you can have a brass 
band playing in the room all night, and 
any healthy two-months-old baby will 
sleep right through it.” 

“Trained!” snorted Rosie. “Just wait 
till little Dulcie starts cutting her molars, 
and then let her tell me about ‘training’.”” 

However, it wasn't just having Dulcie 
next door for contrast. I really had had a 
hard time, and Aunt Hattie's coming for 
July and August was as a breeze on the 
front porch. I had a nice supper the night 
she was to come, and I got the babies all 
in bed by the time Will was ready to start 
down to meet her. He had scarcely driven 
around the corner, and I was putting a 
basket of sweet peas in the center of the 
supper table out on the side porch when I 
heard somebody at the front door. To my 
amazement, there stood Aunt Hattie. 

“Why, how on earth did you get here 
so soon?" I gasped as I opened the screen 
door and kissed her. ‘‘Will’s just gone to 
meet your train." 

"m . 2 : .» 

The train was ten minutes early, 
Aunt Hattie explained. 

*But why didn't you wait for Will in 
the station?" I asked, lifting her suit case. 
It weighed a ton, and the poor soul had 
carried it all the way up in the heat. It 
seemed so inhospitable. "Didn't you get 
my letter? I told you Will'd have the 
flivver down to meet vou." 

“Oh, that's all right," said Aunt 
Hattie. "I don't mind. And I know 
these flivvers. Sometimes they get there, 
sometimes they don't." 

“We never have a bit of trouble with 
ours,” I said proudly. ‘‘But come in, 
anyway. I'm awfully glad to see you.” 


I: WAS as I pushed the screen door 
. wider open to get Aunt Hattie's suit case 
through that the horseshoe fell. It was 
one that Will had found in the road just 
outside our house, and had gilded and 
stuck up over the front door, just for fun. 
A piece of honeysuckle vine had trailed 
along the porch ceiling and caught on the 
screen. When I gave the door a sharp 
ush, the horseshoe came tumbling down, 
liodins at my feet on the porch floor. 
"My stars!” said Aunt Hattie. “Is 
that a horseshoe? Mercy me, what an 
awful sign!” . 
I laughed, and picked it up and laid it 
on the bench for Will to stick up again. 
“We just have that up for a joke,” I 
said. “You aren't superstitious, are you?” 
“Oh, no," said Aunt Hattie, “though 
it would have been just my luck to have 
had that thing hit me on the head. It’s 
just as I always say about ghosts. 
don't believe in them, but still I don't 
want to see onc." 


HANNA 


"Well, vou won't see any around here, 
I promise you that," I assured her com- 
fortably. And just then Will got back 
from the station. 


" ELL, how are all Uncle Henry's 
people?" he asked Aunt Hattie 
genially as we sat down to supper. 

*"They're all well," said Aunt Hattie. 
“Except his mother, of course. She died 
of Bnght's disease this spring. Poor 
thing, she suffered horribly.’ 

“f remember her; she was an awfully 
nice old lady,” said Will sympathetically. 

There was a little pause while I helped 
Aunt Hattie to the creamed dried beef. 

“Did you ever know your Uncle Henry’s 
brother-in-law, Austin Sears?” she asked. 
We never had met him. “He’s just 
failed in the hardware business," said 
Aunt Hattie. 

“ Business takes some awfully queer 
turns sometimes," admitted Will. 

"How's the real estate business?" 
Aunt Hattie inquired politely. 

“Oh, about as usual. It’s dull right 
now, of course. We always geta slump in 
the middle of the summer.’ 

*"That's what Austin Sears thought it 
was, at first," said Aunt Hattie. “Just a 
slump. Well, well, you never can tell." 

“You were down in Peoria last winter 
with Aunt Philippa, weren't you?" I 
asked. ''How is all her family?" I didn’t 
care how Aunt Philippa's family was, but 
when you're making conversation the 
first meal like that, you do certainly have 
to drag in a lot of relatives. 

“‘They’re well," said Aunt Hattie. “Or, 
at least, they were when I left them. It 
was a shame about their losing their 
lovely home. It burned right to the 
ground when they went away over a week- 
end. Not a thing left standing but the 
chimney." 

“Insured?” Will asked practically. 

“Not for anything like its value, of 
course,” said Aunt Hattie. 

When we were undressing that night, 
Will observed, “All your Aunt Hattie's 
folks seem to have been playing in tough 
luck." 

“I should say so,” I agreed. 

And then, speaking of luck, I told him 
about our horseshoe falling down. 

"Well, I suppose we've got a few 
knocks coming to us one of these days,” 
Will obscrved hilosophically, ‘‘accord- 
ing to Ye Old pm of Averages. We've 
had a pretty good break ever since we 
started out together. Every family's got 
to expect some tough luck once in a while. 
Not that I figure we're due to get ours just 
because our horseshoe fell down," he 
added hastily. 

Well, whatever bad luck we might have 
coming to us, I was certainly in luck now, 
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I thought, as I came down-stairs next 
morning and heard Aunt Hattie singing 
“Lead, Kindly Light" in the kitchen, and 
found that she’d a s started the coffee 
and got the babies’ cereal on. It was like 
a vacation for me, just having Aunt 
Hattie in the house. Since Mother'd been 
away, I hadn't had anybody to help me at 
all except America Hawkins, the colored 
washwoman, and she was so dumb that I 
had to tell her just how to do everything, 
and then stand right by and see 
that she did it that way. Aunt 
Hattie was different, she just took 
right hold of things herself. 


5 Now you run along andseesome 

of your friends," she said the 
first afternoon. “Pll see about sup- 
per. And don't worry aninstant 
about Jack and Jill. I'll never 
take my eyes off them." 

“Oh, you needn't watch them 
like that," I assured her grate- 
fully. is put them out in 
their little yard and they'll be 
all right.” Will had fenced in a 
good-sized place for them with 
chicken wire; I always left them 
there while I did my work in 
the mornings. “Just give them 
a glance once in a while. The 
fence is high enough so that 
they can't get out, and 
no dog or anything can 
getin. There's nothing 
that can possibly hap- 
pen to them out there." 

"Nothing that can 
possibly happen to * 
them!" Aunt Hattie 
echoed, shocked. “Why, 
there are dozens of 
things that could, Dottie! I 
found little Jack with a stone 
in his mouth just this morning 
that was big enough to choke 
him if he’d swallowed it. Or suppose some- 
body lost control of their car at the turn 
of the road there—it would come crashing 
right into your yard and through that 
flimsy wire fence like nothing at all. Or 
suppose when Jack gets to playing rough, 
as he did this morning, he should push Til 
up against one of the stakes at the corner, 
and hit her head." 

The idea of Jill’s hitting that dear 
funny little tow head of hers against a 
sharp stake gave me sick feelings in the 
pit of my stomach. And it scared me to 
realize that I' hadn't really broken. Jack 
of putting everything in his mouth, after 
all. 

“But don't ever think of the babies 
this afternoon," Aunt Hattie ordered me 
cheerfully. “Pll be right here, and I'll 
never eie my eyes off them once." 


O I went down to Mrs. Frank Kirsted's. 
Dulcie was there, having parked little 
Dulcie with her mother for the afternoon. 
We called to Rosie next door, and she 
brought her three over on the Kirsted 
lawn, and we sat down to have a game of 
bridge on the porch. But in spite of 
knowing that Aunt Hattie was right on 
the job, I couldn't seem to keep my mind 
on the game for thinking of all the things 
that might be happening to the babies. I 
spoke Brit at last. 
“Oh, that’s just because they’re your 
first," Rosie assured me comfortably. 
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“If you'd had three, one after another, 
choking on zwieback and getting croup 
and falling down-stairs and pinching their 
fingers in doors, you'd know by now that 
a baby'll live through pretty near any- 


each day we 


less than 


.. . Junior, see what that is 


thing. 
Sister's putting in her mouth this minute. 


Spit it out, Sister. . . . I.double one no 
trump.” 

Which was all right for Rosie, having 
all her three right in sight. -But Dulcie 
let Rosie’s double euni. a thing which 
no partner in her. right mind ever does, 
and after a couple of hands more she said 
she guessed she'd. better be getting back. 
She didn't want little Dulcie to get in the 
way of being rocked, and her grand- 
mother couldn't seem to keep from rock- 
ing her. Very glad of the excuse, I said 
I'd better be going along with Dulcie. 

Of course I found everything all 
right; Aunt Hattie was crocheting and 
talking baby-talk to the twins. She was 
awfully disappointed I hadn’t stayed away 
and had a nice long afternoon of it; she 
said she just loved to be with the babies. 

And that was the beginning of the way 
that the vacation I expected to have 
while Aunt Hattie was there went bad. 
The Law of Averages Will had talked 
about certainly began to get in its work. 
The first thing was Will's losing the Whit- 
taker Building sale. 

Will had felt almost sure of the sale and 
was tickled to death. With his father 
away, he was specially anxious to have 
the business make a good showing. He 
told us about it at dinner one day. 

“They're within five hundred dollars 
of each other now,” he said, “and they 


Just when we should have 
been beginning to:get the 
* real good out of it, every- 
‘ thing turned yellow, 
A 


the day before 


will never stop as close as that. Mr. 
Howard wants the building, all right, 
and old Whittaker's got to sell. I guess 
it'll be a sale, all right." 

**Oh, I do hope so," said Aunt Hattie, 
sugaring her berries. — ''If 
you can just make a good 
sale like that, it'll prove 
there was nothing at all 

in your horseshoe's 
falling down. I suppose, 
though, lots of sales do 
almost come off, and 
then don't." 

“Oh, sure," Will 
agreed. 


ND that was just 
what happened to 
thisone. While Will was 
working on Mr. How- 
ard, Jackson Vierley, 
the new agent over in 
Verblen, appeared with 
a client from Chicago, 
and got Mr. Whit- 
taker' s full original 
price for him. Will was dis- 
appointed, of course; but, 
as he said, it was all in the 
day's work. If you could 
sell every place you ever 
put any work on, every- 
body'd be in the real estate 
business. 

I believe Aunt Hattie was 
actually more disappointed 
than Will. She is the really 
unselfish kind, who just 
throws herself into your life. 

“You don't suppose your 
father's let the business get 
into any old-fashioned ways, 
do you?" she asked anx- 
iously. “Austin Sears de- 
udat afterward that that 

was what the trouble was 
with his store. He had a new competitor, a 
fellow just like this Jackson Vierley you 
speak about, with a bigger organization 
and more money to spend. Of course, 
though," she added hastily and sensibly, 
“just losing one sale doesn’t mean your 
whole business is going to fail." 

“Well, hardly,” said Will. 

Jackson Vierley beat him to a couple 
more little sales out in the country right 
after that. Having two men with cars on 
hand all the time, it was easier for Vierley 
than for Will, when his father was away 
and he had just Miss Halloran in the 
office. Will had got in the way of tellirig 
me things like that at supper, so of course 
Aunt Hattie heard them too. Both times 
she said cheerfully that of course the real 
estate business was entirely different from 
Austin Sears's hardware. 


and 
could pick 


HINGS were certainly not going well 

for us that summer. All sorts of little 
things began going wrong. Like the 
garden. Will's had a garden every year 
since we’ve been married, and we get all 
our vegetables out of it and I put up a lot. 

“I do hope you'll be able to pull it 
through this year," Aunt Hattie said 
when we first took her out to see it. “All 
the weather forecasts say we're going to 
have a terribly dry July and August.’ 

“Oh, I'll water it,” said Will. “I’ve 
had an extra length put on the hose, so 
she’ll reach out there.” 
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But we did have a terribly dry spell. 
So dry that the village water department 
requested people not to use their hoses at 
all, but to conserve the water. It was 
pitiful to see our garden. Just when we 
should have been beginning to get the 
real good out of it, everything turned 
yellow, and each day we could pick less 
than the day before. The dry spell lasted 
all through July and August, and finally 
Will got discouraged and didn't even 
work in the garden any 007 
more. I had to buy 
nearly all the vegetables 
we ate. 

We did get some crab 
apples though, and one 
Wednesday decided to 
make crab-apple jelly. 

“You don't sup- 

ose it's poing to 
e a cloudy day, 
do vou?" Aunt 
Hattie asked anx- 
iously, looking at 
the sky. ae 
won't jell if it's 
cloudy." 

**Oh, I don't 
think it'll. cloud 
up," «aid. The 
sun was out bright 
and hot. It did 
cloud up for an 
hour or so, though, 
and Aunt Hattie 
thought I'd better 
leave the jelly till 
to-morrow. But it 
was almost cooked, 
and I went ahead 
justthesame. And 
it didn’t jell. The , 
sun came out later, 
and ld never in 
my life had any trouble 
with crab-apple jelly be- 
fore; but this didn’t get 
hard. 

“Tl have to cook it 
over to-morrow,” I said 
resignedly. 

“That may help," said 
Aunt Hattie; “if only it 
doesn’t make itleathery.”’ 


F COURSE, there’s 
nothing worse than 
leathery jelly. I decided 
to give mine two or three 
days longer, to see if it 
* wouldn't set. It didn't 
though, and I got so 
busy with the currants 
that I never did fix the 
crab-apple jelly at all. 
hen there was the 
remnant of silk I bought. 
Aunt Hattie didn't think 
I could get a dress out of 
so little, but, as every- 
body knows, you can get 
a dress out of a man's 
handkerchief these days. 
I made a mistake in 
cutting the back, though, 
and of course, the goods being a remnant, 
I couldn't get any more like it. 

I shouldn't have thought so much 
about the bad luck we were having if it 
hadn’t got Will kind of worried. After 
all, they were mostly little things that 


happened. For one, the flivver began to 
go bad. Aunt Hattie said that of course 
we had to expect it. She’d known people 
who had lots of different kinds of auto- 
mobiles, and they all had more or less 
trouble with them. It seemed as though 
every time we went out something went 
wrong with ours. Of course, once it was 
just that we ran out of gas; but we were 
miles from a filling station and Will had 


to lug a three-gallon can through the heat. 
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We had quite a bit of engine trouble too, 
and Will said he’d have to take an evenin 
pretty soon and clean the spark plugs and 
pt in new somethings or other. Aunt 

attie asked him if he didn't think that, 
after a car had been run a certain dis- 
tance, it began to have so many repairs 
that it cost as much as a new car. Will 
said that of course it cost more to keep an 
old car going than a new one; but that 
ours ought not to be old enough for that. 
'The evenings were hot all the time 
though, and he kept putting off working 
on ıt. 

Then they raised the taxes on the land 
we were buying over toward Verblen,and 
that worried Will. (Continued on page 146) 


The horseshoe came tumbling down, 
landing at my feet on the porch floor. 
“My stars!" said Aunt Hattie. *'Is thata 
horseshoe? Mercy me, what anawful sign!” 


COURTESY EASTMAN RODAK CO. 


Coyote, or prairie wolf, one of the most cunning of nature's habitual criminals 


How Uncle Sam Deals Justice 
To Animal Criminals 


The wolf, the coyote, the mountain lion, the bobcat, the rat, a few kinds of 
birds, and other predatory creatures, have been tried, and found harm- 
ful to man's interest — The story of a great timber wolf 
that defied the best of hunters for nine years 


O INTO the Black Hills country 
of southwest South Dakota, 
which our Wild West story 
writers have made famous for 
its outlaws, and ask any 

rancher to name for you the greatest real 
outlaw that section ever knew. 

He may tell you, not of a man, but of a 
wolf! 

A gaunt, gray timber wolf, almost 
white, for nine years ranged the lower 
Black Hills and all the country about. 
Other wolf outlaws ran in packs, and were 
known merely as wolves. This master 
wolf had a name, taken from the county 
which was his headquarters. He was the 
* Custer wolf," and he ran alone. 

As far north as the Pennington County 
line he ranged, and east even beyond the 
Cheyenne. Occasionally, when the notion 
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By Sherman Gwinn 


took him, he crossed the state line south 
into Nebraska, a ghostly gray-white 
shadow, eluding the shrewdest bugtérs 
and most cleverly placed traps, and 
striking red death into the cattle herds. 

He was so strong that alone he could 
drag down the biggest range steer. In a 
single night he was known to have slain 
eight cattle. Every fourth night, on the 
average, he killed and maimed, until men 
spoke his name with awe, and a bounty 
was placed on his head. At first the 
bounty was one hundred dollars. It was 
doubled, then doubled again, until five 
hundred dollars was the reward held up 
for the hide of this single wolf! 

But, like a phantom, the Custer wolf 
evaded the smartest bounty hunters. 
Dead shots drew sights on him, and he 
vanished even as they fired. Here to-day, 


he was half a hundred miles off to-morrow. 
Some swore he was an imp of the devil, 
not a wolf. Others declared he was a 
cross of a mountain lion and a wolf, com- 
bining the cunning and cruelty of both 
parents. Even ranchers with good sense 
in their heads reckoned the human didn't 
live who ever would take him, by gun, 
poison, or trap. The losses from his 
killings were estimated in the thousands of 
dollars. 

One moonlit night in March, 1920, 
swinging down from his old haunts in the 
hills, the Custer wolf struck westward in a 
bolder foray. On his flanks, two hundred 
yards and more away, like two outrun- 
ners, ran two coyotes. These coyotes had 
attached kay pas to the wolf four years 
before, after he had lost his mate. He 
tolerated them as servants, let them feed 
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upon his kills when he was full. 
the coyotes warned him of danger. 
The strange trio, guards and 
master, crossed the Dakota line 
into the fat cattle country of 
northeast Wyoming, a state 
in which the Custer outlaw 
hadn't been before. Lean 
and hungry from his 
journey ke launched 

imself upon the great 
Wyoming herds. He 
killed as M alone could 
kill, selecting the 
choicest beeves. For 
two weeks, late into the 
month, he killed, gorged 
himself, and slept, until 
the fat grew thick on 
his ribs. Men were 
about, but he was con- 
temptuous of men. No 
man yet who had taken 
his trail had been clever 
enough to follow it 
long. He made fools 
of men. 

But eventually, 
when the Custer wolf 
started the long swing 
Dakota-ward, a man 
was still on his trail, a man new to that 
trail but not new to wolves. He was 
mounted on a tough Western pony, and 
carried a repeating rifle which he could 
use with deadly accuracy up to twelve 
hundred yards. He carried wolf traps 
that he could set with a cunning out- 
matching that of the most cunning wolf. 
His grub was bound up in his saddle bags, 
enough for a long time out; and in his 
pocket was a terse order: 


“Take the trail of the Custer wolf and 


don’t come back until you get him. Take 
skin and skull in proof.” 

That man was an executioner bearing 
the death sentence of a court which is one 
of the strangest and most powerful trib- 
unals in all the world! It is the animal 
and bird court of the Nation. 


In turn 


#u0i0 BY JACOB NIETYLONG. COURTESY U. S. BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Half-grown mountain lions. Though very destructive to domestic ani- 
mals and larger wild game, the mountain lion, according to Doctor Nel- 
son, is more afraid of human beings than of anything else in the world 


"NE 


You may never have heard of this 
court. Officially, the records at Washing- 
ton, where are its headquarters, give it 
the name of the Biological Survey, a 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture. 
It tries animals and birds for wrongdoing, 
just as our regular courts try men and 
women. Every trial before it is one of 
life or death. 


I? MAY try an individual offender. 
Again, it may try a whole species, as it 
has tried the wolf, the coyote, the bobcat, 
the mountain lion, and other outlaw 
bands. During the past ten years it has 
tried tens of thousands of wild creatures, 
acquitting some, condemning others. 
Alto: it defends innocent animals and 
birds against unjust accusations. It sees 
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that the good are not madé to suffer for 


the misdeeds of the bad, and it pro- 


TA vides them with refuges and pro- 


tection against enemies. A 
bear may be charged by a 
farmer with the crime of a 
coyote, in which the bear 
has become circumstan- 
tially involved. The 
court's experts in ani- 
mal criminology will 
investigate and put the 
blame where it belongs. 
Thus, it stands as the 
champion of all law- 
abiding wild creatures. 


HE chief of the 

Biological Survey, 
Dr. Edward William 
Nelson, sits as the chief- 
justice of the animal 
and bird court. He is a 
noted naturalist who 
for fifty years has been 
studying wild life and 
its habits. Under him 
are associate justices, 
prorecuune and de- 
ense attorneys, mar- 
shals and detectives, 
and animal crime specialists as shrewd 
as any Sherlock Holmes. 

There are information files, as strange 
as the court itself, which contain more 
than a million and a half card records 
and photographs, and form the finest 
collection of the kind in existence. There 
are executioners who are the most deadly 
hunters of animal and bird criminals in 
the world. 

It was one of the most skilled of the 
court's hunters, acting under telegraphic 
orders from Washington, that took the 
trail of the Custer wolf on that spring 
day in March, 1920. For in crossing the 
Dakota border into Wyoming the wolf 
outlaw had encroached on protected 
territory. That was his mistake. 

“For several years,” Doctor Nelson 


COURTESY U. $. FOREST SERVICE 


No animal is more often falsely accused than the bear. As a rule, even the fiercest bear 
is willing to mind his own business if other folks will mind theirs. This interested-look- 
ing visitor is an American black bear in the Superior National Forest, Minnesota 
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related to me, “we had kept our eve on 
this wolf. Any number of complaints 
came in to us about him; but at that time 
we had no district in South Dakota, and 
could do little to help stop his depreda- 
tions in that state. "The South Dakota 
ranchers actually had made up their 
minds that they would have to feed the 
marauder until he died of old age. Then 
he crossed into Wyoming. 


“MHE man we sent after him, H. P. 
Williams, is a specialist in wolf hunt- 
ing. He is known in Wyoming as ‘High- 
Power’ Williams. He 
can follow a wolf 
trail which I doubt 
evenan Indian could 
detect. Mind you, 
after April there was 
no snow; snow 
would have made 
the task compara- 
tively easy. Wil- 
liams had to detect 
the trail by such 
trivial signs as over- 
turned pebbles, 
broken twigs, faint 
paw marks in the 
dirt, and in the 
early morning by 
glancing sidewise at 
the grass from which 
the dew had been 
‘brushed by the wolf 
in passing. And he 
was on that trail 
for more than six 
months, from March 
until October 11th! 
“He didn’t at- 
tempt to track the 
wolf back into South 
Dakota. Instead, he 
went directly there, 
confident the wolf 
had preceded him. 
There stock raisers 
told him the wolf 
npe be anywhere within a district forty 
miles wide and sixty-five miles long. Be- 
fore a week had passed Williams had re- 
covered the trail west of Pringle, in the 
Pelgar Mountains. 

* At once Williams rubbed the soles of 
his shoes with the scent of a she-wolf. 
This killed the man scent of his tracks as 
he set his first trap line. That same night 
the Custer wolf followed the trap line 
through in great excitement over hat he 
thought to be the presence of a possible 
mate in his neighborhood. Later, Wil- 
liams found where he had cleared out two 
old dens and had dug a third, which ran 
back into the hill for about fifty feet. 

“On April 1st, the hunter sighted the 
wolf, but the coyotes, running far out on 
his flanks, gave the alarm by taking flight. 
Williams shot the coyotes, and then it 
was a battle of wits between man and wolf. 


"THE wolf literally plaved hide and 
seek. After making a kill he would go 
on for some distance, then back-trail over 
stony ground or fallen timber to a point 
where he could keep under cover and 
watch Williams on his trail. This is a 
common habit of fhe bear, but I have 
never known of another wolf that did it. 
The trick fooled Williams for almost 
three weeks; then, discovering it, he began 
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Knowing no law but nature's, this young lynx is not ashamed of his crime. 
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Bird life has no 
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to set his traps to catch the wolf at the 
game. Twice during May the wolf 
stepped into traps, but escaped. He 
became warier, and completely evaded 
Williams until July 3d, when he rolled 
into or lay down on a trap and lost a 
bunch of hair. That caused him to flee 
the country for a while, and it wasn't 
until August 1st that Williams caught his 
trail again. 

“Then a number of cattle were killed. 
Williams identifed the work as that of 
the Custer wolf. All day he followed the 
fresh track, which at length led up to the 


more inveterate enemies than the lynx and the wild-cat 


mouth of a canyon. It was a section of 
odd limestone formations, difficult gullies, 
and countless limestone caves. Williams 
knew the wolf would be asleep after his 
feed, so he tied his horse and started into 
the canyon, rifle ready. 

“As he did two horsemen dashed up at 
breakneck speed, shouting they had found 
a vearling steer killed by the wolf. 
Williams motioned them back, but the 
men couldn't understand what he meant. 
He was forced to return to meet them. 
Thus he lost in a few moments a chance 
for which he had been waiting four 
months. When he resumed the trail he 
shortly came upon the spot where the 
wolf had bedded down. It was still warm, 
but the wolf was gone, frightened away 
by the noise of the horsemen. 

“All during August and on into Sep- 
tember that pursuit kept up. The wolf 
had to eat. His kills enabled Williams to 
pick up the trail when he had lost it. 


Our man, on the contrary, ate pus 
rations from his saddle bags. e slept 


with a horse blanket between him and the 
ground, because the blanket would leave 
the horse scent and not that of a man. 

“There was one thing, above all, 
which made Williams great in that hunt. 
It was his persistence. To win, he had to 
persist beyond the point where the best 


of the others had quit. His most cleverly 
placed traps failed. In September, the 
wolf stepped into one, but the trap tipped 
and caught only a side of the foot. This 
happened again in October, and once 
more Williams began all over. He failed, 
not once or twice, but time after time 
unnumbered! Yet he kept on. He was 
bound to get that wolf—and he did!" 

“How?” I interjected. 

“By finally setting a trap that didn't 
tip, that didn't slip, but which held! 
The wolf ran until its hook caught on a 
tree. There he broke the swivel of the 
trap and tore away, 
but with the steel 
mm still biting into 

is front foot. Wil- 
liams arrived to find 
him gone. He took 
the trail and fol- 
lowed it three miles. 
He caught up with 
the oll shot—and 
that ended it. The 
date was October 
IIth. 

“All told," Doc- 
tor Nelson added, 
"that chase took 
Williams more than 
six months. He 
often made twenty 
miles a day, which 
means he traveled a 
good many more 
than a thousand 
miles. He had to 
contend with the 
most adverse con- 
ditions, and with 
one of the smartest 
wolves that ever 
howled. Our rules 
didn't permit him 
to accept the 
bounty, sothe South 
Dakota ranchers 
presented him with 
a gold medal. All 
considered, there is no greater exploit of a 
hunter—nor of a wolf—on our records, 
though since 1915 our men have taken the 
scalps and skins of between six and seven 
thousand wolves, and we have some of the 
world's finest hunters in our employ." 


BEFORE coming to the Biological Sur- 
vey, in 1890, Door Nelson did ex- 
tensive scientific work in Alaska, Mexico, 
and in every part of this continent. He 
was the naturalist who accompanied the 
U. S. Revenue Steamer “Corwin” on her 
famous cruise into the Arctic in search of 
the lost “Jeannette,” in 188r. Upon 
assignment to the government service, he 
was made naturalist of the Biological 
Survey’s noted Death Valley expedition, 
and later, in 1907, became the Survey’s 
chief field naturalist. He was made 
assistant chief of the bureau in 1914, and 
chief in 1916. He is a former president 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
and the author of numerous books on 
birds, mammals, and the conservation of 
wild life. His fifty: years of work among 
wild creatures has been mainly along the 
line of their conservation. 

"We never condemn any animal to 
death,” went on Doctor Nelson, ‘‘unless 
that is the last resort to protect property 
and other more (Continued on page 191) 


My T.N.T. Temper 
Is Now A Toy 


Balloon 
By H. I. Phillips 


EMPER is that quality of the 
human mind that can take a 75 
per cent man and make him into 
a 100 per cent pyrotechnical dis- 
play. 

It is to the brain what the Balkans are 
to Europe. It is the cause of more con- 
flagrations than matches, and, the cause 
of more explosions than leaky gas pipes or 
temperamental prima donnas. 

emper is the cause of more trouble 
than the surtax, rickets, teething babes, 
hay fever, the Ku-Klux Klan, broken win- 
dow shade rollers, or ice cream with 
lobster salad. 

Temper is in a sense a combination of 
loose parts trying to function on a piece 
of business too big for them to handle. It 
is a main support of criminal courts, a 
foremost wrecker of human happiness, a 
predominant producer of static dis- 
turbances in the Great American home, 
an outstanding reason why police wagons 
are so rapidly worn out, and the expla- 
nation of why so many citizens go about 
wearing court plaster. 

Everybody has a supply of temper. 
Some people have so little they are natu- 
rally conservationists. They never. urn 
much of it, for fear they won’t have an 
on hand in a crisis. Others are overstocked. 
They have more than they can use and 
are profligate with it on the slightest prov- 
ocation. In between the two extremes 
are those who have a medium supply and 
good control. 

Generally speaking, the world is di- 
vided into two classes 
of temper owners: 
those who can roll - 
their own and those 
who find it too hot 
for them to handle. 

Personally, I think 
tempers are under 
better control than 
they used to be. This 
impression is con- 
firmed by the most 
complete disappear- 
ance of the "eye 
painter,” The Eos 
painter" was a public 
servant of consider- 
able importance in life 
as lived in this coun- 
try not so many years 
ago. His profession 
was the retouching 
of blackened optics, 
so the owner might 

o to his business, his 
me, his club, or 
even to the church 
supper, without 


throwing off any obvious 
hint that he had been 
"biffed" by some volatile 
fellow creature. 

“ Biffing” was quite com- 
mon. Not so much thought 
was given to consequences; 
there was no marked tend- 
ency to weigh all the con- 
siderations before going ahead; the paci- 
fist influence had not manifested it- 
self. There was much more dignity in 
common circulation, and it was held in 
very tender regard by the possessor. 
Gentlemen blew up upon slight prov- 
ocation and the “eye painter" made a 
good living and had a home with an iron 
deer on the lawn. 

Men prided themselves on their tem- 
pers. A hot. head was not considered a 

reat handicap to a citizen’s progress in 
Fife or a blow to his standing in the com- 
munity; in fact, many of the men who 
went highest in business and public life 
were noted for their possession of volcanic 
beans. 


DAY the hot-headed man is con- 
sidered almost a total loss. In modern 
civilization a real fist fight is uncommon, 
and a man with a black eye or a bloody 
nose is something of a curiosity. Even 
our pugilists fight with great reluctance 
and only on a strictly cash basis. This 
may be a good thing for civilization, or a 
bad. one; it may mark a deplorable de- 
cline in virility and ‘‘he-mannishness,” 


Mr. Phillips encounters the perfect reply 


YoVRE A 
GENTLEMAN AND 
A SCHOLAR! 


The author makes the terrifying discovery 
that his remarks ina pinch are most inadequate 


or just a wholly desirable rise in control 
and humor. 

I don't know. And I don’t care. What 
concerns me is the fact that a perfectl 
good and reliable temper, upon which 
could once depend for immediate help, 
has walked out on me. I didn't notice it 
go. It left very quietly. 

Perhaps I should feel pleased. But I 
don't. It is all very well to talk about the 
advantages to be derived from a cool 
head, but there is something terrible in a 
realization one can't get hot-headed when 
one really wants to. There may be certain 
compensations in knowing that one has a 
temper and can make it lie down, sit up, 


- roll over, and jump through paper peeps 
e 


for him; but there is no satisfaction in t 
thought his temper has curled up and 
died. 

I don't suppose my temper has severed 
relations with me entirely. I imagine I 
could get it back with a little serious 
practice and intensive coaxing. Never- 
theless I have found to my surprise and 
chagrin on numerous occasions that, with 
everything all set for an excellent out- 
burst of temper, I couldn't muster up 

enough hot-headed- 

ness to do justice to a 

water turtle. 

I can recall a num- 
ber of instances where 
I have been crossed, 
not to say insulted, 
within the month, 
without as much as 
threatening to knock 
the offender's head 
off, break him in two, 
or jump down his 
throat. 1 didn't even 
feel an urge to punch 

` him in the nose. In 
fact, looking back- 
ward, I don't recall 

any overpowering im- 

ulse to punch any- 

body's nose in five or 
six years. Have I 
acquired common 
sense and balance, or 
just low blood pres- 
sure and a fear of 
consequences? 

(Cont'd on page 216) 
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He pushed a chair toward her. 


'The Sporting Chance 


Chapter Five in the romance of 
a modera Sir Galahad 


By Margaret Cameron 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


IGGY’S already blanched face 

turned paler. 

“Dad!” he stammered, saluting 

with the caution that had become 

a habit of hfs masquerade. “Why 
—Dad! What—how did you know?” 

“Used my brains!" snapped the author 
of his being. “All there are in the family, 
apparently. What does this mean?" 

“Look out," Piggy whispered, with a 
glance at the man behind, now drawing 
near. “That’s a detective. Sit tight.” 
Brazenose snorted, his flush deepening to 
purple, and his son continued in an audible 
and respectful tone, "She can't see no- 
body, sir. This thing has made her down 
sick. You're right, sir, it is a rotten shame 
They even searched the house. Did you 
know that, sir?" 

“Of course d knew it! What do you 
think brought me here?" 

“Yes, sir," said Piggy, as the detective 
strolled past, obviously taking conipre- 
hensive notes of Brazenose for his mental 
files. "It's been sump'n fierce. Just as 
soon as Mrs. Smith's able to get up and 
travel, we're going to leave." 

“Darn your impudence!” growled his 
father, when the detective had passed out 
of hearing. “What do you mean by 
assuming that I'm interested in this 
woman?” 

“Had to do it, Dad. They’re watching 
us like cats.” 

"Us? Who's ‘us’? Who is this woman 
you’re dangling after?" 

"Im not dangling after her." The 
color surged into Pares face again. “Not 
any! 

“Then who is she? What are you doing 
here—in that get-up?" An irate parental 
pane summed up dyed hair, penciled 

rows and livery in one contemptuous 


sweep. "What have you done with that 
girl?” - 

“What girl?” 

“Don’t try that. Not with me.” The 


low tone held dangerous inflections. “You 
know where Celia Scott is, and /'m going 
to before I've finished with you. I've 
come up here to get the truth, and I'm 
going to have it." 

“Allright,” said Piggy, after a moment. 
“T guess you're entitled to it. Let's walk, 
though, or we'll have the whole village 
watching us." 

He turned back, and into a forking road 
along a wooded slope where there were no 
houses, followed by the detective. 

“Well?” Brazenose questioned sharply. 
“If you have anything to say for yourself, 
out with it. First, who's this Mrs. Smith ?" 

"She's Scott's elder daughter, Roberta." 

* What? Scott's other i HERA EO Well, 
I have distinguished yourself this time! 

. K. Scott, of all men!" 

"Yes, sir," Piggy answered meekly. 


NORMAN PRICE 


“But l didn't know that—not at 
first. It happened this way:” 

Beginning with Nixon at the 
ferry, he told the story, which was 
punctuated by snorts, growls, and 
angry ejaculations from his father. 
When he repeated the narrative 
of the supposed Rowena Smith 
concerning the imprisoned sister, 
Brazenose cut in: 

"Poppycock! Silly, romantic 
fools, the two of you! lf Scott was really 
abusing this EE -which I don't for à 
minute believe—but even granting that 
he did, there are legal remedies the sister 
could have used to stop that. A writ of 
habeas corpus would have brought him 
to time quicker and more effectively than 
this performance.” Piggy gave him a 
blank stare, and Brazenose, Senior,scowled. 
“Didn’t think of that, did you? Pre- 
ferred to make a monkey of yourself—as 
usual. Go on." 

Again, at the point of Roberta's con- 
fession that she had lied about her name 
and was G. A.’s daughter, he broke in: 

“So you did know who she was before 
you left New York! Why didn't you stop 
then? You know what Scott means to us, 
and enough about his temper—” 

“Yes, sir; but I'd promised. Besides—" 
The culprit paused, feeling that mention 
of a good sporting proposition might be 
inexpedient at the moment. 

“Besides what? Think you're in love 
with this girl, I suppose." 

"[ do not!" was the succinct and 
fervent reply. "'Quite the contrary. I 
hope to the lord I never see or hear of her 
again, after we get out of this mess." 


HE tale was resumed, and when there 

was no allusion to the old serving 
woman, Brazenose once more interrupted: 

“What about Janet? Don’t leave her 
out.” 

Piggy, who had not seen the New York 
papers, stared and gulped. “Janet?” 

“Janet. Don’t try to flim-flam me. 
She’s in it, too—up to her neck.” 

“You mustn’t Liane her, Dad,” the 
son said earnestly. “It’s my fault. I sent 
for her. You see, I couldn't come up here 
alone with—with Miss Scott. So I thought 
of Janet." 

“And she came. The one person in the 
world, next to you, who owes me personal 
loyalty. Traitors, both of you!" 

“ No, sir! Janet didn’t know what she 
was up against until she got here, and 
then she didn't want to stay. We—I 
talked her into it. It was just her devotion 
to us—you and me, I mean—that kept 
her here, and you mustn't be hard on her 
for that, Dad.” 

“I don't want any suggestion from you. 
Confine yourself to facts. I'll deal with 


She found him sitting on the run- 


ning board of his car. *''What's 
come to ye, lad?’’ she asked 


Janet when the time comes. Go on." 

Deeply troubled by this new angle of 
responsibility, Piggy went on, and as the 
narrative proceeded the other's interjec- 
tions ceased, perishing in the heat of his 
anger before they were uttered. Even as 
Roberta had seen Percival Galahad earlier 
in the day, white and still and outwardly 
cold, so he saw his father now, at the 
highest and deadliest stage of Brazenose 
wrath. 


"SO here we are," Piggy concluded. 

^2 “Exactly. Here we are. Now Ill tell 
you where your darn romantic nonsense 
kas put me—and the Business. Just after 
you left the office that last morning, Scott. 
served notice on me; it amounted to that 
—that he would either buy us out—buy 
the Brazenose plant, mind you!—or im- 
mediately begin building his own factory 
to manufacture a new automatic loom 
combined with his shuttle, leaving us flat. 
He's canceled the contract." 

“*Good—lord!” 

“Precisely. Good lord," Brazenose re- 
peated, icily ironic. "And, as you may 
remember, if you've ever given that much 
attention to business, there isn't another 
automatic threader in existence." 

“Isn't there one? I remember some- 
thing about a Boston man—” 

OR alk crew Yes. He's got one—better 
than Scott’s. But he’s a fool, like most 
inventors. His machine isn’t right now, 
and it never will be, because he won't let 
anybody else touch it, and he doesn't 
know enough to perfect it himself. Two of 
his devices are better than ours, and if we 
could buy them we'd work miracles. But 
he won't sell." 

* Perhaps, if you saw him now—" 

“Thanks. It relieves me to find you 
taking a belated interest in the source of 
your income, even if you have no pride in 
the Business. I'm going to see him— 
going now, from here—but it won't do any 
good. The only thing that would help us 
there would be a funeral. Our one real 
chance of holding our own lies in talking 
Scott around; and you see what you've 
done to that.” 

* But he doesn't know I'm in this, and 
unless somebody has recognized you here 
to-day, he needn't." 

“Precisely. He needn't. I'm coming to 
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that. The last time I saw you, I told you 
that if you didn't cut out this kind of 
thing I'd disown you, and I meant it. As 
far as you're personally concerned, I'd 
throw you out this minute. You've for- 
feited your last claim to consideration. 
But now I've got to think of the Business, 
and for once in your life you've contrived 
—inadvertently, I admit—to make your- 
self important to it. So you can come 
back, on one condition. You'll give me 
your word that you'll leave here to-day 
and have nothing more to do with this 
Scott affair." 

“Dad, you don't understand—” 

“Wait. There's an alternative. Either 
you step out of this thing here and now, 
and stay out, or I’m through with you for 
all time. You'd better think twice—if 
you know how. It means your whole 
future. I'm offering you one last chance to 
redeem yourself; but it won't keep. You'll 
take it here—now—or I'll cut you off 
without a cent, and never see you again." 

They had stopped walking. Piggy looked 
at him with miserable eyes, but spoke 
gently, realizing at last the full conse- 
quences of his escapade, and his father’s 
travail. 


“I DON’T think you quite see what 

you're asking, Dad. From the time I 
could talk, you've drilled it into me to 
stick, even if I was being licked. Not to 
be a quitter. Well—I've started this and 
I've got to see it through." 

It was Brazenose's turn to look blank. 
Furious though he was, he had not 
questioned that, when the alternatives 
had been clearly stated, the Boy's funda- 
mental good sense would appear in his 
choice. Certainly he had not expected his 
own reiterated precepts to be used against 
him. In this crisis his ruling passion 
asserted itself. 

“ But the Business, Boy, the Business!” 
he exclaimed. *' Don't you understand that 
the future of the Business 1s at stake?" 

“Yes, sir," said Piggy steadily. “I see 
that now—and I'm sorry, Dad. I'll do 
everything I can to protect it. I'll take 
good care not to be caught. There's no 
way of identifying me, because nobody 
around here knows me. We'll pull it—" 

He broke off. In the stress of this 
struggle with his father, he had tempo- 
rarily forgotten Roberta's perfidy. Now it 
came to him with a shock that both she 
and Celia knew who he was, and in view 
of the faithlessness that had shown her to 
be as other girls, respecting no secret, he 
lacked assurance that his identity would 
not be revealed. And for a promise to her, 
he was to lose his inheritance— and his 
father. 

He went on dully, “I’ve got to finish 
this job, Dad. I can't leave those girls 
now. I'll do the best I can, sir. I'll kee 
my name—and yours—out of it. But 
promised to see them through, and I've 
got to do it." 

“Then you're no son of mine," said 
Brazenose harshly. “I’m through with 

ou!" 

A For a second they looked into each 
other’s eyes, neither yielding. Then, with- 
out a word, the father turned on his heel. 
After watching his receding back for a 
moment, the son dropped down the wooded 
bank and plodded with drooping shoulders 
through underbrush and across a pasture, 

‚toward the only home he now had. 
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The detective, who had been observ- 
antly loitering a short distance down the 
road, advanced to meet the approaching 
Brazenose, saying in an authoritative tene: 

"[ want a word with you." 

"Get out!” Brazenose strode on. 

Argument poised on the detective's 
tongue, but his orders were explicit. 
Under no circumstances was he to lose 
sight of Peter Brown. "Therefore, he too 

lunged down the bank and into the 
bach, leaving Brazenose to tramp on 
alone to Fitzwilliam depot, amid the ruins 


of his life. 


OBERTA, depressed by the quarrel, 

was sitting with Celia when Piggy 
returned. She was pretending to read, but 
really wondering what there was in a name, 
however silly, to send him into such a rage; 
and not a little indignant still over his 
charge that she lacked honor. But Janet, 
in the kitchen, saw his approach from an 
unusual direction, and her keen eyes 
marked the dejection of his mien. When 
he passed the windows without a glance 
and went on to the barn, she hastily 
dried her hands, threw a cloak over her 
shoulders and followed. 

She found him sitting on the running 
board of his car, elbows on knees and 
head in hands. 

“What’s come to ye, lad?" she asked 

He lifted a haggard face. "Dad. He's 
been here. I've just seen him. He knows 
all about it and— Janet, he's thrown me 


eyes, 


over. Turned me out. He said | was no 
son of his. I've got you in bad, too. He— 
he's through with both of us. Oh, I’m a 
wonder, I am!" 

He dropped his head into his hands 
again, and she sat down beside him, 
drawing him into her arms. 

"Ye're my ain dear laddie," she crooned, 
as she had a thousand times before when 


For a second they looked into each other's 
neither 
a word, 


his sins had found him out. “Tell me, 
noo. Tell Janet." 

His head pillowed on that faithful 
breast, forgetting in his dire need the 
anger aroused by her revelation to Ro- 
betta Piggy told her the sorry, complicated 
tale. 

“ An’ so, because ye'll keep yer word, 
he cast ye off? Weel, noo, that's wrong o' 
him. Ye ken, lad, ye've been an awfu' 
fool. There's no blinkin’ that. Ye canna 
blame him for bein’ angry. But for a’ 
that, ye're his ain flesh, an' he wasna sae 
wise Dre nor sae set on business, 
neither—when he waur a lad. Even 
thirty years ago, when first I knew him— 
weel, I could tell ye things that he's forgot. 
Ye're made 1 his very image, an’ he 
shouldna cast ye off for that!” 

He pulled himself away from her and 
arose, squaring his shoulders. 

"Oh, well—he gave me fair notice. I 
can take my medicine. But he's down on 
you, too. He may stop your pension.” 

"He'll no do that. Gin he should, I'm 
no sae auld yet that I canna work. But 
I'm thinkin' he'll no do that." 

Her stanch courage merely made mat- 


without 
his heel 


vielding. 
the father 


Then, 
turned on 


ters worse, and Piggy turned away to 
hide a quiver of his chin, muttering, 
[here's the business, too.” 

“Aye, that’s bad. There's no blinkin’ 
that. But what canna be cured maun be 
endured, lad. Come, noo, come intae the 
hoose wi’ Janet an’ eat yer lunch.” 

Piggy wished no lunch. Neither did he 
wish to see Roberta. About five o’clock 
he presented himself at the kitchen door. 

“I won't be here for dinner.” 

“Whaur are ye goin’, lad?” 

“To the devil,” said Piggy shortly, as 
the easiest way to avoid explanations. 
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A moment later he shot down the road 
in his car, trailed by the motor-cycle man. 

Roberta watched his departure from an 
upper window, more puzzled than ever 
and again somewhat frightened. Even 
through the dusk his face had looked set 
and white. 

"Where's Peter gone, Janet?" she 
asked. 

“He said he waur gaein' tae the deik” 

** Oh, Ja, la!" murmured Roberta. How 
idiotic men were! 

Piggy’s intention was no more than to 
dine in solitude at Keene; but there he 
met Jim Cody, enjoying an evening off 
duty, and Ossa piled itself upon Pelion. 


OME time after dinner, when Piggy 

had not returned, Roberta’s uneasiness 
got the better of her pride and she 
tapped at Janet’s door. 

"May I come in a minute? I 
want to talk to you.” She perched 
on the bed, waving the old woman 
back to her chair. *I—I'm worried 
about Peter. Why does he go intoa 
rage like that about his name?” 

“His name?” Janet, who had 
other anxieties, looked surprised. 


“That’s the reason he's gone off in a 
huff to-night. I teased him about it, and 
—we had a terrible quarrel.” 

“He shouldn’t be angry about that, 
since he told you himself.” 

“He didn’t,” Roberta confessed. “He 
wouldn’t tell me, and that made me 
curious, so I got it out of you. I mean— 
oh, I don’t mean that I deliberately laid a 
trap for you! It was a sort of accident. I 
thought he was just a little sensitive 
about it, and I—I wanted to tease him— 
so I did. It made him perfectly furious. 
He was as white as death and—oh, 
awful!” 

Worn by long strain, Roberta’s nerves 
failed her and she sobbed out the rest of 
the story: “He said I had no sense of 
honor, and that he didn't like girls. That 
made me angry, so I said things too—and 


then he rushed off—and he hasn't been 
in the house since. I didn't mean to 
hurt him, Janet! I wouldn't have hurt 
him for anything in the world! He's 
been so wonderful to us—so splendid! 
But that's what's been the matter with 
him all day, and I'm so worried! I 
didn't think he'd take it that way—just 
a silly name!" 

“Nor did he," said Janet soothingly. 
* He may ha' been angry. Since he was a 
wee lad he's hated his name an' kept it 
secret, an' ye shouldna ha' tormented him 
about it. But like enough he's forgot it 


now. The lad has real trouble." 
“Trouble? What's happened? Are we 

Janet 

“But it's something 


Un- 


in danger? Has my father—?" 
shook her head. 


about us, isn't it? Celia and me?" 


able to deny this, the old woman kept her 
lips closed. “Janet, tell me!" 

“TIl no be tellin’ the lad's secrets 
again!" 

“But we're partners, Janet, and if he's 
in trouble it’s my trouble, too. You must 
tell me!” 

Touched, deep under her stern crust, by 
this solicitude br the lad she loved, and 
deciding that soon the truth must be 
known of all men—and women—Janet 


told. 
ORROR dried the last of Roberta’s 


tears. Keenly she questioned, until 
every detail known to Janets with the 
single exception of her probable loss of pen- 
sion, had been drawn out. Pallid, with 
tight-clasped hands, the girl said at last: 
"You're sure Mr. Brazenose meant it? 
Sure he won't relent?” 
*He'll not relent. Next to the lad— 
sometimes I think before him—the busi- 
ness is the apple o' his eye. He's a guid 
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man, an’ just, i’ the main; but he'll not 
forgive this." 

“Perhaps Peter has followed him—to 
tell him before it's too late that he'll go 
home and—and be good." 

anet arose, a steely light in her eye. 
“The lad? D'ye ken him so little then 
that ye think he'll break his word?" 

“Oh, why didn’t he tell me! I'd have 
made him go. He mustn't break with his 
father, Janet! He loves him so!” 

" Aye, they love each other. But they're 
alike. They'll not give in." 

“Then where has Peter gone? What's 
he doing?" 

“That I canna tell ye. But he'll come 
back." 

Peter, at that moment, was talking to 
Jim Cody, with whom he had dined, 


reluctantly, at the hotel. He was in no 
mood for playing the part he had as- 
signed himself, but Cody was insistent, 
having found a presumably sympathetic 
ear. He began at once: 

“Tt’s good to get away from Birchwood! 
The old man’s got an edge on him like a 
ripsaw. Say, ain't it the limit the way 
that girl faded out o' sight?” 

“Aw, forget it," said Peter Brown 
wearily. "I'm fed up with that stuff." 

The sharpness of the tone brought Cody 
out of his RAN in the Scott problem, 
and for the first time he looked at Piggy 
attentively. 

"Say, what's the matter with you? 
You're white's a ghost. Sick?" 

“T gotta nawful headache,” Piggy truth- 
fully returned. ““Whadda you know about 
this new tire they're putting out?” 

Thereafter the conversation was tech- 
nical until the subject of engines was 
introduced, applying a match to Cody’s 
tow. (Continued on page 139) 
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Ernest Ball Knows What You Like to Sing 
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You may not know Ernest R. Ball's face or his name, but you would read- 
ily recognize many of his popular songs if you heard them sung or whistled. 
He wrote ‘‘Love Me and the World is Mine," ‘‘December and May," “Till 


the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold," and many others. 
He is a native of Ohio, and still makes his home there 


seven years old. 


NE chilly October night twenty- 
seven years ago, a young man 
sat on a bench down near the 
Battery in New York City, 
wondering how long it would 

take him to walk from Broadway to 
Kelly Street, Cleveland, Ohio. He had 
just been turned down as an accompanist 
to a well-known singer. It was on the 
chance of getting this job, which he had 
seen advertised in a musical paper, that 
he had come to New York, a week before. 

A few days before setting out to 
conquer the world, he had got his face 
badly cut and bruised in a football game. 
By the time he reached New York an 
infection had developed, and when the 
day came for the tryout his face was red 
and swollen. The soloist had liked his 
playing; but had decided that the twenty- 
veanold boy’s appearance unfitted him 
for the concert stage. 

Seated in the star dressing-room of the 
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Mr. Ball is forty- 


Orpheum Theatre, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Ernest R. Ball smiled as he recalled for 
me the beginnings of a song-writing 
career that has produced more than forty 
ballad hits. Some of his songs that you 
have sung, or have listened to, are “Love 
Me and the World is Mine," “December 
and May," "When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing," “Till the Sands of the Desert Grow 
Cold," and “Let the Rest of the World 
Go By." 

"[ was a mighty discouraged boy as I 
sat down there bv the Battery that 
night," he began. “I had just one dollar 
and twenty cents in money. However, I 
didn't have to worry long over my 
troubles. Above the back of a bench a 
few feet in front of me I noticed a pair of 
shoulders that looked familiar. I in- 
vestigated, and a minute later I was 
shaking hands with the man who, vears 
before, had been our doctor in Cleve- 
land, but who now lived in New York. 


“Before I knew what had happened, 
the kindly old doctor got out of me the 
whole story of how I chanced to be in 
New York. The upshot of it all was that 
he insisted that I go home with him. He 
said in two days he would have my face 
healed and well. 

“Sure enough, two days later I was 
able to make the rounds looking for an 
engagement. But it seemed that no one, 
in all New York, wanted an accom- 
panist. 

“After several days of tramping the 
pavements, I read an advertisement which 
stated that F. A Mills, the music pub- 
lisher, needed a man to do shipping and 
stamping. 

"Now, I had had a good musical 
education—I had paid my way through 
the Cleveland Conservatory of Music by 
teaching piano to children at fifty cents a 
lesson since I was fifteen—and I knew 
that I was capable of doing better work 
than shipping. On the other hand, I felt 
I shouldn't impose longer on the hos- 
pitality of my old friend the doctor. 

“T went to Mills, applied for the place, 
and got it. The pay was ten dollars a 
week and car fare, and the work was in a 
place where music was being written and 
sold, and I liked it. 

“After two weeks in the stock-room, 
I persuaded Mr. Mills to let me have a 
chance at selling. Selling at that time 
consisted in taking samples of music to 
the various music and department stores 
and getting orders, on the basis of 
guaranteeing to sell the music. Later l 
would return to play and sing the songs 
from the floor of the store, to dispose of 
them. After four months with Mills, I 
had a chance with another publisher to 
do similar work at twenty dollars a week 
Here, in addition to selling, I frequently 
tried out songs for vaudeville and concert 
singers. In this way, I gained a great deal 
of practical knowledge about songs and 
song writing. 

“Two years later, I had a lucky break. 
A friend told me that there was a possible 
opening with M. Witmark and Sons. 1 
called and applied for the place. After 
a tryout, I was hired at a salary of fifty 
dollars a week. 

“At Witmark's, when I was not busy 
demonstrating songs, I used to play over 
airs that came to me; and it was here, in 
odd moments, that I did my first com- 
posing. My first serious effort was a 
flop. A little later, I wrote ‘In the 
Shadow of the Pyramids.’ It ‘went over’ 
when sung on the stage by May Irwin, but 
it never became a widely sold popular 
favorite. So it was with a number of 
others I tried. 

“One night in New York, in the spring 
of 1903, I met State Senator James 
Walker—the same James Walker who 
was recently elected mayor of New York 
City. He handed me some verses for a 
song. They were crumpled up on a piece 
of paper. I read them over. Two lines of 
the original lyric struck my fancy: 


Will you love me in December as you do 
in May? 

Will you love me in the good old-fashioned 
way? 

“T put the bit of paper into my pocket, 
and for the next two months carried the 
scribbled lines around with me. At odd 
moments I tried to picture a golden- 
haired girl and boy grown gray with the 
years. Would they love each other when 
youth and beauty had fled? Bit by bit, I 
worked out a tune that somehow seemed 
to fit and, finally, I wrote the music to the 
words. The result was ‘December and 
May.' I awoke one morning to find that 
I had written a piece that was being sung 
from one end of the country to the other. 

* Now I began to do some puzzling. 
Why had my earlier songs been flops, and 
why was ‘December and May’ a hit? I 
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sat myself down to try to figure it all out. 

"In my early efforts, I had tried to 
write hits, and I had failed. With 
‘December and May,’ I had simply tried 
to write a song from my own heart to 
people's hearts. Then and there, I de- 
termined that I would write honestly and 
sincerely of the things I knew about and 
that folks generally knew about and were 
interested in. 

**Down the Trail to Home, Sweet 
Home' was written when I was in a small 
city in which I knew no one. I was tired 
and weary, and down on my luck. I 
hadn't seen my mother in a long time. 
So in this frame of mind I sat down and 
started to compose. I wanted to be hit- 
ting that homeward trail myself. The 
song came from my heart. 

"[ visualize the music and know how 
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it is going to sound before I touch a key 
of the piano. But being able to do that 
didn't just come to me. Back at the 
Cleveland conservatory, I had worked 
ten and twelve hours a day, studying and 
practicing and giving lessons. There is 
where [gn to see music as well as 
hear it. And that preparation took years 
of the hardest sort of work." 

“What kind of songs do people like?” 

“They like songs that they can take 
home to themselves," he replied. ‘Talk 
to a man about his home, his wife, his 
mother, or his children, and you get his 
attention. That goes for either conversa- 
tion or songs. Everybody likes a love 
song. If the sentiment is straight and 
true—from the heart to the heart—the 
song has a chance, if the music is attrac- 
tive and it fits." WAYNE M. WEISHAAR 


This Woman Blacksmith Has Shod Thousands of Horses 


T THE age of fifty-four, Mrs. 
Sophie Penkinson, of New 
York City, puts in ten working 
hours daily in her blacksmith 
shop. 

As I walked down Pike Street, I did 
not have to hunt very long for her 
smithy, for the clang of her hammer on 
the anvil sounded above the cries of 
street peddlers, and a line of children— 
the abiding spectators of every black- 
smith—blocked the doorway. Then the 
big rusty horseshoe that 
has dangled from the roof 
of the shop for nineteen 
years is oddly conspicuous 
among the displays of the 
clothing stores in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. Penkinson, in her 
workaday dress of black 
and white calico and rolled- 
up sleeves, is much too 
busy to stop work to talk 
about herself; so I had to be 
content with snatches of 
conversation from behind 
the shaggy hoof of a big, 
meek-eyed truck horse. 

“T’ve been at the forge 
these thirty years,” she 
said. “I took up horse- 
shoeing while I was yet a 
bride in Odessa, Russia, to 
help my husband. He was 
a blacksmith, and he showed 
me how to shoe a horse. We 
came to America nineteen 
years ago, and we landed 
in this little shop and 
worked together. Then, in 
1919, my husband died. I 
was poor and I had m 
daughter to support. 1 
kept at horseshoeing not 
only because I had to do 
something, but also because 
it’s the one thing that I 
like best to do." 

Mrs. Penkinson works 
from seven in the morning 
until five at night, winter 
and summer. Her shop is 
dark and smelly, with kegs 
of nails in the corner and a 
well-trampled cement floor. 
It opens onto the street like 
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the yawning mouth of some monster, with 
the red tongue of the forge spitting from 
the center. Mrs. Penkinson and her 
fifteen-year-old daughter live in a few 
cozy rooms above the shop. 

In spite of the fact that she shoes an 
average of ten horses a day, Mrs. Pen- 
kinson has never been hurt. She says this 
is because a horse knows when you are 
trying to do something to help him, and 
that he won’t kick under such circum- 
stances. She is not afraid of any horse. 


Mrs. Sophie Penkinson runs a busy blacksmith shop in New 
York City. “I've been at the forge more than thirty years," she 
says. ‘‘My husband taught me when I was a bride in Russia. 
Then, nineteen years ago, we came to this country." Mrs. Pen- 
kinson is a widow. She supports herself and her young daughter 


Perhaps that is one reason why she can 
soothe the most ill-tempered beast—and 
a horse that has trudged through the 
cold and sleet of a bitter winter's morning 
delivering milk is very likely to be a bit 
testy. 

The horses she shoes have not the small, 
graceful hoofs of the saddle horse, but the 
heavy, rough-hewn feet of the truck 
horse and the milkman's horse. 

There is a thinned patch on Mrs. 
Penkinson's leather apron that tells the 
tale of many a ponderous 
and weary hoof. Facing the - 
flaming forge day after day 
has bronzed Mrs. Penkin- 
son’s face, and the swing of 
the sledgehammer has 
toughened her muscles and 
given her an iron hand- 
shake. 

Not only does it require a 
sturdy, steady arm to shoe 
a horse, but delicacy of 
manipulation as well. Mis. 
Penkınson’s fingers are hard 
and rough, yet expert in 

aring the hority growth 
before reshoeing, and in 
fitting the shoe exactly to 
the circumference of the 
hoof. Horseshoeing is some- 
thing of a science, too. The 
blacksmith must know that 
cart horses need calks, or 
sharp-pointed pieces of iron 
on the toe and heel, to in- 
sure foothold, and that 
fore shoes and hind shoes 
demand different sizes and 
numbers of nails. 

Mrs. Penkinson has never 
been sick in her life. She 
attributes her good health 
to love of her job. 

“I have little time even 
to think of being sick," she 
said. “When you have a 
job to do—especially a job 
that means your bread and 
butter—you just do it. 
Why should it be so un- 
usual for me to do horse- 
shoeing, when it's what I 
love to do and what I have 
done all my life? That I'm 
a woman blacksmith makes 
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no difference. I can do a man's work be- 
cause I’m stronger than most women." 

I asked Mrs. Penkinson if the coming 
of the automobile had not hurt her trade. 

“No,” she said, “because the horse 
will always be used for certain kinds of 
work. New York hasn't changed much 
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around Pike Street; there are just as 
many horses used here as there were 
when I first came, nineteen years ago." 
* Do you intend to spend the rest of 
your life as a blacksmith?" Mrs. Penkin- 
son made a swift gesture. 
“What? Stay here until I am old and 


lame. and white-haired? No. I have a 
good business now, and I'm going to keep 
at it for some time yet; but when I've 
made enough to provide for my old age, 
I'll retire. I'm not foolish enough to think 
that I won't need a rest some day!” 
EDYTHE H. BROWN 


Alfred Leroy Refused to Profit From 
His Friends’ Sympathy 


IGHTEEN years ago, an effort 

to jump on a moving street car 

in San Francisco cost Alfred 

Leroy, a newsboy, two legs five 

inches below the hips and his 
left arm at the elbow. 

To-day, as an enterprising key maker 
and merchant, of Los Angeles, Leroy is 
accumulating a comfortable nest egg. 
He has fixed prices, gives good service, 
and makes no effort to secure 
business on the basis of sympathy. 
Indeed, when he was discharged 
from the hospital three months 
after his accident, he moved from 
his home city to Los Angeles, in 
order to avoid the generosity of 
pitying friends. From the start, 
he was determined to be self- 
supporting and self-respecting. 

‘or seven years he made his 
living by selling newspapers and 
chewing gum. ls 1914, Pone et 
he decided that he wanted to see 
something of the world. Accord- 
ingly, he accepted the offer of a 
well-known chewing gum com- 
pany to advertise their product on 
a motor-cycle trip across the 
continent. He liked his first 
experience so well that he repeated 
it for four consecutive years, 
making one round trip annually. 

Eventually, he tired of travel 
and settled down in Los Angeles 
to sell chewing gum. A year 
later, an automobile driver helped 
to put him back on a bed in the 
hospital. This time he had a 
fractured collar bone. 

He was laid up ten weeks, but 
the accident proved to be the 
turning point in his career, for a 
male nurse at the receiving hos- 
pital suggested that he use two 
hundred and fifty dollars of the 
three-hundred-dollar compensa- 
tion he had received to purchase 
a razor-blade-sharpening business 
that was offered for sale by the 
owner of a stand in a good locality. 

For a while he continued to sell gum 
during the day, taking home his razor- 
blade work to do in the evenings. Late in 
May, 1923, however, Roy A. Dalton, 
general manager of the Dalton Enter- 
prises Theatre Company, at whose stage 
entrance Leroy then had his chewing gum 
stand, said: 

""Shorty,' you must be a fairly good 
mechanic to run and care for your motor- 
cycle the way you do. Why don't you 
go into the key business?" 

“One good reason why I don't," re- 
plied Leroy, “is that I haven't the money 
to buy stock and fixtures." 

Dalton pulled out his check book. 
*How much capital do you think you would 
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need to start such a business?” he asked. 

After a moment’s reflection, Leroy 
answered that he thought one hundred 
dollars would be enough. Dalton wrote 
the check and passed it across to his 
friend. “Pay me back when you can,” 
he said. The debt has long since been 
canceled with Leroy’s check. 

In the next few days, Leroy invested 
in a twenty-eight-dollar cabinet, which 
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Alfred Leroy ot Los Angeles lost both legs ana an arm 
when he attempted to board a moving street car eight- 
een years ago; but he has never tried to make his living 
by an appeal for sympathy. He has been in turn a news- 
boy, a chewing-gum salesman, and a razor sharpener. 
Now he is a well-established key maker and merchant, 
with both a growing business and a growing bank account 


serves as a work bench, a sales counter 
and seat, a forty-four-dollar kev-cutting 
machine, and twenty-eight dollars’ worth 
of key blanks. 

“The key business pays," he said, 
“because I study it from every angle. 
Often I buy ideas from other locksmiths. 
I have paid as much as two hundred 
dollars for tricks of the trade that make 
my work easier. But when I started I 
knew no more about the kev business than 
I knew about the man in the moon. , 

“I specialize in master key svstems for 
big buildings, and I make trunk keys 
from code numbers," he went on. 

“Yes, madam, I can duplicate this 
key," Leroy stopped to answer a new 


customer. And he finished in about five 
minutes with, “Twenty-five cents, please. 
Yes, ma’am; if it won't work, you just 
bring it back and I will refund your 
money. Thank you.” 

Picking up our conversation again, he 
said, “That is a standard price, and I 
try to turn out the work as fast as my 
customers want it. I still keep up my 
razor-blade work too. It brings me in 
several dollars a day. . . . 

“Yes, sir, here they are. Sixty 
cents, thank you," he spoke as he 
delivered blades to a customer, 
who replied: “No need to thank 
me. It’s the only place where I 
get my blades sharpened right." 

“I have just one big ambition,” 
said Leroy, as he turned back to 
me, "and that is to make a trip 
around the world. I am already 
putting into a trust fund the 
money for the trip. I want to take 
my motor-cycle along when I go. 
There is plenty of time to retire, I 

uess, for my business is growing. 

jn the meantime, I expect to go 
East to visit big factories that 
specialize in my line. Occasion- 
ally I may even take brief em- 
loyment with them, so that I can 
lin the fundamentals of pro- 
duction and any other points that 
will give me a more thorough 
working knowledge of my busi- 
ness. 

“Then I hope to start a shop 
large enough to justify me in hir- 
ing a clerk. In this way, folks 
won't see me at all in ordinary 
transactions. That is one reason 
why I had this cabinet built, so 
that customers won't see that I 
am a cripple. Once they find out 
that they are treated rjght, they 
will come on the merit of the 
work. 

“T buy three to four and five 
gross of standard key blanks"at a 
time, so that I am not bothered 
about reordering every week, and 
I handle. fourteen hundred to fifteen 
hundred different keys. I have fifteen 
hundred different samples of trunk keys 
alone. These I never sell, as I must have 
them handy to make duplicates from." 

To prove it he took me into his stock- 
room in the store next door, where an 
immense quantity of keys, running into 
rea! money, was well taken care of in a 
wall locker. 

“T am investing my savings in se- 
curities against the day when old age 
creeps down upon me. Then I can go on 
my world tour without fear of the future. 
You know,” he finished quietly, “a man 
may be maimed in body without being 
maimed in spirit." MARVEL HALL 
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end we achieve our aim through the moral 
muscular development which accrues as a 
result of our faithfulness in failure. 

While on the subject of control, I want 
to speak briefly of the control of sorrow. 
I do not believe we are going to promote 
happiness by denying the existence of 
sorrow; but we must brace ourselves to 
meet it, and develop a philosophy b 
which we can turn it into a blessing. [f 
we have never suffered, then we do not 
know what genuine happiness is. For 
only by mastering the art of hitching our 
troubles to the chariot wheels of service 
and happiness do we reap the rich rewards 
of life. 

I recall the case of a woman who lost 
her husband. It was a bitter blow. But 
instead of taking it bravely she felt that 
she was distinctive in her sorrow. Every- 
one, of course, was ready to sympathize 
with her during the first hard, lonely 
months; but when those months stretched 
out and she still hugged her loss. to her- 
self, and thought that she had been 
singled out from all other women for 
God’s displeasure, the sympathy wore a 
trifle thin. “No other woman has lost 
such a wonderful husband; no one else 
has suffered so deeply as I.” Thus ran 
her constant complaint. Naturally, her 
friends began to avoid her and she became 
more and more unhappy, hugging her 
sorrow closer and closer to her. 

Eventually, illness brought this woman 
to my office, and I told her that she must 
learn to direct the force of her sorrowful 
emotion and passion into service channels. 

She had been bountifully provided for 
by her husband, and still lived in the 
beautiful house which he had left behind. 
I persuaded her to open her home to six 
working girls. She picked the first couple, 
and these two fora the other girls for her 
among their friends. She gave them a 
home, had parties for them, and took 
them out motoring week-ends. Apart 
from this, she interested herself in a 
children’s orphanage and visited the 
hospitals. What was the result? In 
mothering these young girls, in visiting 
the sick and the orphaned, she mastered 
herself and her despair. She made her 
sorrow pay tribute to the happiness of 
others and, incidentally, she found peace 
for herself. 


I OFTEN think how splendid it would 
be if grown-up people would emulate 
the example of the Boy Scouts, and do at 
least one good deed a day—were it only 
to smile when they are feeling blue. Out 
of such small things as this are self-control 
and discipline developed. And discipline 
of mind must keep step with discipline of 
body if we are to capture and hold happi- 
ness. 

Human Companionsute: Human be- 
ings are inherently social. No normal 
person likes to live by himself. We not 
onlv feel safer when we mingle with our 
fellows, but we need the constant lift to 
our hopes and courage that human com- 
panionship alone can give. A solitary life 
predisposes to introspection, to self-pity 
and neurasthenia. It is not generally 
known that neurasthenia and nervous 
breakdowns are more common in the 
country than in the city. This is due not 
onlv to the long working hours of farmers 
and their wives but also to the loneliness of 
their work. 


In the case of a threatened nervous 
breakdown on the part of a farmer patient 


"of mine I averted the calamity by taking 


him off the farm for a year, and putting 
him to work in a factory. There, he was 
mingling all day long with his fellow 
workers, and he had their moral support 
to keep his mind on his job and off himself. 

Work, indispensable as it is to happi- 
ness, is not always joy-producing when it 
is solitary. 


OW, while so-called single blessedness 

is consistent with human happiness, 
I am certain that most men and women 
find their chief joy and happiness in their 
homes and children. “It is not good that 
the man should be alone," said the Lord, 
and He created a helpmeet for Adam; and 
the modern Adam and Eve wish for home 
and children, knowing that their greatest 
happiness will be found therein. 

A friend of mine, who was a rather 

eculiar bachelor, always seemed to be a 
bie unhappy. He lived pretty much to 
himself and was constantly complaining 
of vague aches and pains. When he was 
around forty he met a woman about the 
same age, and they surprised me very 
much by getting married. Almost at 
once, he began to brighten up, and not so 
very long ago he and his wife adopted two 
little orphans. Now, my erstwhile bache- 
lor friend is so busy providing for his 
family, digging in his garden, and planning 
for the children’s future that he hasn't 
time to think about his aches and pains. 
He has become a regular fellow—a good 
husband, a good father, and a good 
neighbor. Married life, after all, is the 
normal life. 

To enjoy life thoroughly, we need the 
give and take, the constant interchange of 
ideas, the friendly interest and stimulus 
and support that association with our 
fellow-beings brings. And the more we 
cultivate the spirit of good fellowship the 
happier will we be. Erendiméss begets 
friendliness. 

A few vears ago I had a very unhappy 
man of leisure on my hands. He spent 
most of his time fussing over himself and 
his affairs. I tried in vain to get him to go 
to work, and he finally compromised with 
me by taking a trip around the world. He 

romised to report every two weeks, and 
he kept this promise. From the very start 
of the trip, his letters told me how bored 
he was, and in them he called me down 
continually for making him go abroad. 
But when he linked up with a kindred 
spirit in Egypt, the whole tone of the 
letters changed. From then on he was 
another man. He and his new friend 
decided to finish going round the world 
together and he was supremely happy. 

REASONABLE LEISURE: In the pursuit of 
happiness we must not overlook the value 
of reasonable leisure. By leisure, I mean 
activities of a pleasurable sort apart from 
the daily work. We live at too rapid a 
pace these days. We do not have time to 
cultivate friendship, family life, sympathy, 
and love. In fact, we live in such a rush 
that we miss the best things that life has 
to offer. And this is why I wish to add 
reasonable leisure to my list of the funda- 
mentals of happiness. 

The idea of leisure, the feeling that you 
have time to do things, is a health-pro- 
moting, happiness-fostering feeling. There 
is something distressful about always be- 


ing in a rush. The taing that is wrong 
with a lot of people is that thev arc 
attempting to do too much: and they are 
distressed because they haven't the time 
to do even more. Plenty of these people 
have come to me as patients, and out of 
my experience with ^ en I have come to 
believe more than ever in the good, old- 
fashioned division of our twenty-four-hour 
day: eight hours for work, eight hours 
for sleep, and eight hours for play. 

Every human being needs to have what 
we call "outside interests," something 
that is entirely apart from his work, in 
order to get aron: A certain amount 
of play is essential to happiness, and the 
sooner we form the habit of taking time 
off to play, the healthier and the happier 
will we be. Vacations, for instance, are 
not only essential to health, they are a 
great promoter of happiness. 

While sleep is an antidote for work, it 
is not an antidote for worry. You can 
work all day, sleep all night, and get up 
rested; but when you worry all day, you 
can sleep all night and wake up in the 
morning still tired. Sleep rests the body 
and the physical brain, but it doesn't 
afford a great deal of rest to the mind 
itself. The human mind is best relaxed 
and rested by a change of work, by variety 
and diversity. It is monotony that tires 
the mind, variety that rests it. 

It goes without saying that out-of-door 
play is superior to any sort of indoor sport 
when it comes to promoting health and 
happiness. There is something about 
sunlight that imparts health. 


E CANNOT discuss play in relation 
to happiness without considering the 
subject of humor. Those persons who have 
a sense of humor enjoy life more fully than 
the ones who are devoid of it. It makes for 
ood teamwork and good sportsmanship. 
Ër we can direct our play along wholesome 
lines, and have a sense of humor associ- 
ated with it, we have the best possible 
sort of combination to help us recreate. 
One time I had a patient, a middle- 
aged man, who was quite soured on life. 
He had worked hard in his earlier years, 
trying to get on in the world, and during 
those vears of stress and strain he had lost 
the habit of play. The more I studied 
him, the more convinced I was that the 
one thing at the bottom of all his trouble 
was the fact that he had forgotten how to 
play. It was no small task to get him 
initiated into the habit of spending a 
proper amount of.time in play; but we 
succeeded, and gradually the transfor- 
mation was wrought. One by one the 
disagreeable things in his character dis- 
appeared and he became normal again. 
One young married woman of my 
acquaintance, who had been very athletic 
before her marriage, settled down to an 
indoor life after the first baby arrived. 
She devoted herself exclusively to the 
child, neglecting her husband on one hand 
and her health on the other. As might 
be expected, she began to grow sickly and 
pale. Her husband tired of her whining, 
and started running around at night to 
clubs and other places. Finally, she fell 
into the doctor's hands, and he quickly 
discovered that one of her outstandin 
difficulties was the fact that she ha 
ceased to play. After considerable per- 
suasion, she agreed to try to jog herself 
out of this rut, and, arrangements being 
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made for help with the baby, she devoted 
part of her time to athletics. Once more 
she experienced the joy of living. Her 
husband found home a pleasant place, and 
his wife a pleasant partner at golf and 
tennis and other sports. 

Play is an impulse that is present in 
every normal human being, and must find 
expression if we are going to avoid monot- 
ony, and consequent unhappiness. Never 
to step down from one's dignity is de- 
pressing. We must get away now and 
then and let go—and by letting go I mean 
indulge in primitive and gleeful activities, 
such as will give expression to our innate 
emotions ad impulses. 

But apart from actual sport and or- 
ganized fun there are many simple and 
close-at-hand pleasures to which we can 
devote leisure time: Hiking, swimming, 
and fishing, for instance; or the joy of 
digging in the earth and making things 
grow; or the fascination of a hobby—to say 
nothing of reading, music, art, and nature 
study. 

I wish I had a record of the many self- 
centered sick people who have ‘been 
helped immeasurably by taking up the 
study of bees, butterflies, ants, and Birds. 


while many others have derived great 
benefit from turning their attention to a 
study of plants, geology, or astronomy. 

Reticion: Man is naturally religious. 
He is healthier and happier if he enjoys 
the comfort and consolation of a spiritual 
belief. True, religion can also be made a 
means af fear and worry, if we become 
unduly fanatical regarding religious mat- 
ters, and so make ourselves and others 
sick and unhappy. 

But there is great satisfaction and 
spiritual contentment in genuine re- 
ligious hope. Faith in a Supreme Being 
is inspiring and ennobling. hear is at the 
bottom of much unhappiness, and faith is 
the only known cure for fear. Ard re- 
ligious faith is the master mind-curé—no 
other form can exert such power in con- 
trolling or influencing human thought. 

There is relaxation and rest in the act 
and attitude of worship, while belief-in a 
future existence fills us with hope and 
good cheer. But the religion that con- 
tributes most to our happiness is that 
which, while it assures us of a future life, 
exhorts us to do everything within our 
power to make this old world a better 
place to live in. 


Religion, too, affords many oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of our more tender 
and uplifting emotions: awe, reverence, 
gratitude, humility, generosity, and al- 
truism are all factors in our religious ex- 
perience. Christianity is founded on the 
idea and sentiment of love and duty. It is 
a joyful religion. In the Scriptures we 
are frequently exhorted to rejoice, while 
Proverbs informs us that “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine." 

I always feel sorry for those well-mean- 
ing and deeply religious souls who disdain 
happiness because they confound it with 
the gratification of the senses. Such people 
miss the real lesson that Christ teaches us. 

Every human life presents rough places 
which must be traversed. There are steep 
hills to climb, fiery trials to be endured, 


fierce storms to encounter, and many 


bitter defeats to meet. In and through 
all these changing vicissitudes, spiritual 
confidence will comfort and sustain the 
weary human soul. A belief in God and 
His mercy helps us to meet our trials with 
patience, our storms with confidence, our 
adversity with fortitude, our fear with 
faith, and death with the ringing assur- 
ance of life everlasting. 


George Churchill Stuck to His Own Main Street 


got to where there were only about six 
hundred dollars of the very poorest 
accounts left. 

"Let's flip a penny,’ I said. ‘If it comes 
heads, the rest are yours; tails, mine.’ 

“Bill agreed. We tossed a penny and 
it rolled under the bookcase. 

“We'll never let that go!’ Bill said. 

“We took out all the books and moved 
the case. The penny lay tails up, and the 
accounts were minc! 

“We set to work to get in the cash. 
Out of the thirty thousand, we failed to 
collect only erghty-nine dollars. With the 
system of trusting people that Bill had 
taught me, you don't accumulate many 
bad debts. : 

“I went back to Galesburg after this,” 
Mr . Churchill continued. "I was only 
seventeen and expected to start tc school 
under my father. But as he and I were 
walking down the street the first day, 
we passed O. T. Duvon's hardware store, 
and Mr. Duvon was standing out in 
front looking pretty glum. I joked him 
about it. 

“*What’s wrong, O. T.” I asked. 

**' Business is rotten, he replied 

“*Then why not sell out? 

“I would, if 1 could find anybody 
who'd buy.’ 

*"*How much is your store worth?” 

*' Well, Duvon said, ‘if I were selling, 
I'd invoice the stock and ask that, less ten 
per cent.’ 

“*Let’s go in and look at your stock,’ I 
suggested. 

“My father left me at that point. 
With him disappeared my last chance for 
a college education. I sized up Duvon's 
stock. 

“*Tell you what T'll do,’ I said; ‘we'll 
forget the invoice, and I'll give you so 
much for the business, lock, stock, and 
barrel.’ 

“I named a figure. 


(Continued from page 33) 


“"Ts that cash?’ he asked. 

“Yes? 

“*Take off your coat and hang up vour 
hat, he said, ‘the business is yours.” 

There were four hardware stores in 
Galesburg at this time, and most people 
gave young Churchill a few months, at the 
outside, before he should fail. But those 
who made this prediction did not know 
the youngster who had come back into 
their midst. He had trained in an uncon- 
ventional but very thorough school. He 
had learned to size up people at their 
true value. He had become resourceful. 
And he had absorbed in his bones the 
secret that lies at the root of business. 
Buv and sell to make a profit. 

None of the hardware stores that ex- 
isted in Galesburg when George Church- 
ill bought out O. T. Duvon are there 
to-dav under the same management. But 
Churchill has been making money steadily 
and increasing his profits, in the same 
block for forty-one years A lot of things 
contributed He was always using new 
ideas—usually a little sooner than others 
—to attract attention and get business 
He built a huge megaphone which, rumor 
said, could be heard for six miles. He 
painted the front of his store a vivid 
yellow, so nobody could fail to notice it. 
He had owls, his trade mark, drawn in 
outline on the front windows to catch the 
eye. 

But I want you to get the fact that 
behind all this was his shrewd philosophy 
and his knowledge of human nature. 

“Several years ago," Mr. Churchill 
said, * I got hold of this motto: ‘Conduct 
yourself so you can look any man in the 
eye and tell him to go to hell.” I had a lot 
of cards printed and distributed, and even 
ministers used my motto for their text. 
But I amended the motto a little; I 
added at the end, ‘But don’t say it!’ 

“When you analyze that motto 


thoroughly, and figure just what it means 
and all it means, you'll see it’s not so easy 
to live up to as it sounds. But it makes a 
fine rule to do business by. 

“You know, there are just two kinds of 
customers: those who want quality re- 
gardless of price, and those who want a 
low price regardless of quality. I figure 
that the latter are only about ten per 
cent of the total, and that it doesn’t pay 
to cater to them. You can’t make much 
money on customers who never buy any- 
thing but bargains; besides, they demand 
two or three times as much attention as 
the others. And often they are also the 
chronic kickers and complainers. If peo- 

le want to be satisfied they usually will 
Pe: if they want to find fault, it isn't hard 
to manufacture excuses 

“When I was a boy with Bill Main, a 
farmer bought his wife a new cookstove. 
If she had bought it herself, probably it 
would have been all right. As it was, she 
found everything wrong. She couldn't 
start the fire or make it burn, she said. 
Of course she wouldn't pay for it. And 
she demanded an expert to fix it, or take 
it back. 

* Bill sent me. I didn't know anything 
about cookstoves. I never had built a 
fire in one in my life; but by that time | 
had had a good deal of experience as an 
‘expert.’ 

“It was quite a trip, and I didn't get 
to the farmhouse till after dark. A storm 
came on and it rained very hard. The 
woman was in a terrible temper. She 
refused to let me sleep in the house, so 1 
went to the barn and slept in the hay. 

" Next morning she routed me out at 3 

uarter after four and wanted to know if 

was going to start that fire. When | 
walked into her kitchen I had no idea 
what I was going to do first. Her husband 
was just getting up, and as I stepped in he 
came down the stairs. 
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ot TMS 
Is : Straight- 


What Jewett Means by NewDay "ar 


—it means a car with instant acceleration—a flashing 
“pick-up” that shoots you through traffic quick as 
thought. 

—but it means, also, equally quick "stopping" —the 
instant, unfailing, cushioned stop possible only with 
Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 

—it means, too, wider, freer, clearer vision than any 
former car has ever had—almost complete elimination 
of the deadly “blind spot." 


ONJ 


—it means an ease oj steering and control that makes 
your car seem responsive more (o your wish than to 
your touch. 

—it means an uncanny ability to slip into parking 
places unbelievably small. 


—it means a generous interior roominess—roomy com- 
fort rivaling that of the biggest sedans. And it means, 
too, a quality Sedan, Paige-Built. 


HERE have been speedy cars before this— economical 
cars— comfortable cars—easily steered cars— quickly 
accelerated cars— but until The New-Day Jewett there 
never was one car embodying every last one of these 


essential qualities! 


Three minutes after you take the wheel 


of this New-Day Jewett-Six—youll know that Jewett, and 
only Jewett, has built such a truly new-day car! 


(726) 
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**Good morning, Churchill,’ he said, 
very pleasantly—he had been nice all 
along. 

““Churchill? his wife snapped. ‘Is 
your name Churchill?’ 

“T said it was. 

“*You’reno relation toGeorge Churchill, 
of Galesburg?’ 

** He is my father.’ 

“She threw her apron over her head and 
started to cry! She knew how mean she 
had been, and it was beginning to hurt. 
When she could talk, she told me she had 
gone to school to my father, and con- 
sidered him one of the finest men she had 
ever known. 

“*Henry,’ she said, ‘get the money.’ 

“Her husband hauled a well-filled sock 
out of a hiding place in the chimney, and 
she counted out fifty dollars, in gold, the 
price of the stove, and handed it to me. 
And she wouldn't let me start the fire! 

“I never did hear any more about that 
stove. It was perectly all right. The 
woman simply had wanted to find fault. 

“Ie doesn't pay to spend much time on 
chronic kickers. Let somebody else waste 
time soothing them; or do some plain 
talking, and maybe they will change their 
ways. And it does no good in the long 
run to do favors for one man that vou will 
not do for everybody. Once, years ago, I 
had a straight talk with one of my best 
customers. I said to him: 

*** Pete, you consider me a good friend 
of vours, don't you? 

“*T hope so, George.’ 

"'You know I appreciate your busi- 
ness?" 

“*T reckon you do.’ 

“AML right; I'll tell you something. 
You've got to stop expecting special 
favors at this store. From now on, none 
of my clerks is going to stop waiting on 
other customers just to run and wait on 
you as soon as you step in. We don't do 
that for other people, and there's no 
reason why you shouldn't be treated like 
everybody else. I hope you'll continue to 
do business with us.' 

** No,' he said; 'I'll take my business 
somewhere else.’ 

" He did quit us, and he stayed away 
for six years. Then he came back and has 
been trading here ever since. His busi- 
ness amounts to a good many dollars 
every month. 


"PRICE and little advantages of one 
sort or another do appeal to most 
people. But in the long run customers will 
sacrifice something in this direction in order 
to feel sure they are going to get what they 
want. Also, they like to be certain that 
nobody else is getting some little thing 
they are missing. 

“Twenty-five years ago I first began 
sending monthly statements to credit 
customers. That was new in those days. 
Before that, people came in when they 
felt like settling up. Some were insulted 
when they began receiving statements, 
and several asked me to make exceptions 
of them. 

*** Just write down on my page in the 
book not to send me a statement,’ one 
would say. ‘You know I pay my bills; but 
I don't like your statements. 

“Sure, Í said, ‘1 could do that; and 
pretty soon somebody who may not like 
my statements any better than you do 


- 


would hear that you were being favored. 
No; I am making the policies for this 
business, and one rule is that everybody 
is going to be treated alike.’ 

“They got used to it in time. It’s a 
poor rule that works one way for one 


‘customer and another way for somebody 


else. I collect my money. - That's one of 
my rules. I send statements the first of 
every month. If the bill isn't paid in 
thirty days, I send another statement. 
If it isn't paid in sixty days, I begin to 
make things hot. If it isn't paid in four 
months, I start suit, no matter who it is, 
rich or poor, large account or small. 
People have got so they .know my terms 
and I have very few lawsuits! 


"HERES another point: I carry goods 
I can make money on, but not any- 
thing and everything customers think I 
ought to carry. There’s nothing on our 
shelves merely because it’s customary for 
hardware stores to handlesuch goods. You 
won't find a shotgun in our store. Shot- 
guns simply didn't pay us as well as other 
goods we can carry that take up no more 
space or time to sell. 

“On the other hand, there's a little case 
of goldfish up front. One goldfish will 
sell for from ten to fifty or sixty cents, 
depending on the size. Our goldfish dis- 
play takes three or four square feet of 
floor space. I suppose a hardware store is 
no place to buy goldfish! And the fish 
themselves don't bring much profit. But 
people who buy fish also come here for 
sea-moss, pebbles, shells, little decorative 
castles, glass bowls, and fish food, and 
that one small display clears around a 
thousand dollars a year. 

“Again, people go to a hardware store 
for stoves and ranges. We carried them 
for several years, but we found that they 
didn’t pay as well as other things we 
could carry in their stead. So we stopped 
carrying them. Any department that 
doesn’t pay after the third season we 
throw out, no matter what it is. - 

“Salesmanship?”? Mr. Churchill chuck- 
led at the word. “I don’t call myself a 
salesman. I’m just a trader. I figure it 
doesn't do vou or the buyer any good to 
force something on him he doesn’t want 
and can’t make good use of. The best 
sold customer is one who sells the goods 
to himself. 

“In a hardware store I find people will 
buy eight or ten times as much if they 
don’t have too much waiting-on. Show 
the goods where they can look for them- 
selves, see the prices in plain figures, and 
decide to buy or not, without a clerk at 
their elbow all the time. In our basement, 
for instance, we make as much money as 
in all the rest of the store; and half the 
time there isn’t a clerk down there, nor a 
light turned on. The switches are handy; 
people can have light when they want it. 

“Women, and men too, go down there, 
look the goods over, pick out what they 
want, and take it to the clerk when they 
are ready or want his advice. Inciden- 
tally, people will walk down-stairs to 
shop when they won't walk up, even if 
there are exactly the same number of 
steps. Psychologists can explain it any 
way they want to. I know it's a fact. 

“Then people like to handle things. If 
a man wants to buy a wrench, he likes 
to go to the cabinet and theft all the 
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wrenches, and pick out the one that suits 
him. We sell thousands of dollars’ worth 
of electrical goods, and the greater part of 
the customers select and actually pick 
out of stock what they want, without any 
help from a clerk except to wrap up the 
oods and take the money. They buy 
ar more than if they had to ask for every- 
thing they wanted.” l TOA 

“With people handling goods left out in - 
the open, don't some get stolen?” I asked. 

“Yes, some. But we sell so much more 
by leaving them out that way, that the 
little bit stolen hardly counts. Anyhow, 
nearly everybody is honest."' 

When you walk around his store with 
Mr. Churchill, you find him turning off 
lights behind you. There is no turning on 
all the lights as soon as business starts for 
the day, to burn until closing time. Mr. 
Churchill, like any other good trader, is 
thrifty; and thrift in his vocabulary means 
proper use, not waste or disuse. 

“You might think these little savings 
don't amount to much," he said; “but 
they count up and make a difference." 

A remarkable gauge of Mr. Churchill's 
knowledge of human nature is the fact that 
he cashes more than a million dollars’ 
worth of checks every year for friends or 
total strangers, and he has had just one 
loss, which amounted to three dollars and 
twenty cents. This is extraordinary—he 
takes chances no bank will take—how 
does he do it? É 

“You can size them up," he says. “If 
there's something wrong with a check, 
and the man trying to cash it knows it, a 
few questions will usually make him 
nervous. A man may speak the truth or a 
lie; but what he actually is in his heart 
comes out in his eyes or face or manner, 
and a person used to judging knows." 


JE IN what has gone before, I have made 
you see a human being in George Church- 
ill, you have doubtless gathered that he 
has a mind of his own, and uses it. In 
closing 1 want to relate one more incident 
that proves it. This has nothing what- 
ever to do with the hardware business. 

As a young man, Churchill became a 
great smoker. His father hated to see him 
smoke so much—fifteen or twenty cigars 
a day regularly—and used to protest. 

* Where's the harm?" the younger man 
asked. 

“It must be injurious to smoke the way 
you do,” his father said, “and, besides, it 
fastens a habit on you that you can’t rid 
yourself of, even if you want to.” 

“ But suppose I don’t form a habit?” 

“What do you mean?” his father asked. 
“Surely nobody can smoke all the time, 
like you do, without making it a habit.” 

“TH tell you what I'll do," young 
Churchill said. * Here's a five-hundred- 
dollar bond. I'll endorse it over to you, 
in lead pencil. I'll smoke every day of 
every even month as much as I please. 
But if I ever smoke a cigar or pipe or 
anvthing any day of an odd month, as 
long as both of us are alive, the bond is 
yours." 

“That was in 1883," Mr. Churchill 
concluded. “My father lived until 1899. 
During those sixteen years I never smoked 
during an odd month, and I smoked all I 
wanted to, as much as I ever had, during 
the even months. My father never got 
the bond!” 
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NOTICE 


Use forethought 
in ypur candy gift. 
In every neighbor- 
hood advance jd 
for delivery on 
anniversaries and 
holidays are wel- 
comed by the 
local agency for 
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Now there are more than sixteen thousand active "agencies — 
stores serving the public with Whitman's Chocolates. 

These are selected stores, one in nearly every neighborhood in 
the land. They are drug stores, mainly, because the `“ drug’’ store 
today is the outstanding public servant among retail stores, a 
popular store by day or night. 

Last year these progressive stores were able to serve thousands 
of people better by taking their orders in advance of holidays and 
anniversaries. At the proper time they sent the candy containing 
the customer's card ind greeting. It is human nature to remember 
—and then forget. Our agencies did the remembering. 

Let the local Whitman agent have your order when you think 
of it—for the Easter gift, the Mother's Day remembrance, the bon 
voyage package, for the birthday or wedding anniversary. Then 
though you forget it, your remembrance will be on hand at the 
proper time. 

Whether you buy Whitman's in a large city or a remote village 
the dealer is a selected agent, with an interest in maintaining our 
reputation for quality and service. The candy is sent him direct 
from Whitman's, not through a jobber or middleman. Every 
package he sells you must give complete satisfaction. It is doubly 
guaranteed, by the agent and by Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, , Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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This SATURATED lather 


You use alot of 
water in working up 
Williams lather. This 
makes it last longer, 
soften the beard quicker 


and better. 


drenches each bristle -- - 


Beard cuts without pull 


| 5E? get down to facts on this 
shaving cream question— 
we'll cut out the frills and use 
plain, simple words. 


Shaving lather has two jobs 
to do before the razor comes into 
play. Here's how Williams does 
them :— 


First it lifts the waterproof 
oil film from the beard. 


Then the tremendous mois- 
ture of this quick, bulky lather 
sceps into each bristle—soften- 
ing the beard for smooth, easy 
cutting. 

That's why blades seem 
sharper, why there's no pulling, 
The tube with the unlosable hinge-cap 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH — A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 


why the skin thoroughly enjoys 
a Williams Cream Shave. 

It won't take you more than 
a week to prove this and we will 
gladly send you a week's trial 
tube of WilliamsShaving Cream 
free. 

This pure, white cream is ab- 
solutely free from coloring mat- 
ter. Itslatheris shaving lather. It 
is the result of three generations 
of specializing in shaving soaps. 

Send the coupon—or a post 
card—today. Yourfree tube will 
be sent immediately. The large- 
size tube is 35c. The double-size 
sells for 50c and contains twice 
as much. 


CfREE—Mail this coupon NOW! 


'THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 13, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you live in Canada, address The J. B.Williams 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 
Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 


(Trial Size has no Hinge Cap.) 


WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST HBOTTIE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 13. 


The Strangest Story 
I Ever Heard 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Mysterious Friend, Whom 
Only the Children Could See 


N OLD doctor, a neighbor of mine, 
told me this story many years ago: 
“Tt was a hot, sultry afternoon. 

e sky was almost cloudless. Close to our 
house was a very large old oak tree, the 
playground of the neighborhood children. 
Several swings hung from its branches, 
and on this particular afternoon my own 
children were playing with a number of 
their friends in these swings. 

* Suddenly, without apparent reason, 
the crowd of children scattered. My own 
ran terrified toward our house. fore 
they reached it, a stroke of lightning 
bod druck the oak tree and literally torn 
it to pieces. The children all tried tc 
talk at once. 

** What made you run?’ we asked them. 

“This was their answer: ‘We were 
playing and swinging, when an old man 
came. "Run to the house quick," he said, 
“or you will be killed.”’ 

** Where did he come from?” we asked. 

**He didn't come, he was just there. 
And after he told us, he wasn't there. 
No, he didn't come at all; we just saw 

im, and then we couldn't see him any 
more.’ 

“Close questioning revealed nothing 
more, except that all; agreed exactly as to 
his looks. An old man with long white 
hair and white beard had appeared 
mysteriously and warned them; and he 
had disappeared as mysteriously as he 
had come. All the children who had been 
under the tree told the same story. All 
had seen him and heard him, and all had 
run at his warning. Undoubtedly they 
would have been killed had they not, 
for the tree was completely demolished. 

“The description they gave was an 
exact description of my father, who had 
been dead for twenty years. How do I 
account for it? I don’t.” M. A. R. 


SECOND PRIZE 


This Remarkable Coincidence 
Prevented a Railroad Wreck 


HAVE been a railroad train dis- 

patcher for many years and I have had 
many thrilling experiences. But the 
strangest story I ever heard was related 
to me by another dispatcher. 

Between Logan and Helena, Montana, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad passes 
through a range of the Rocky Mountains. 
It follows mountain streams through deep 
and rocky gorges, and it goes over bridges 
hundreds of feet high. 

Telegraph operators are on duty at 
many of the stations during every hour 
of the twenty-four, but at some of the 
unimportant towns an agent-telegrapher 
only is employed. He works usually from 
eight A. M. until five P. M. During the 
balance of the day the office is closed. 
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AS FINE 
AS MONEY CAN BUILD 


UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 to 7 PASSENGERS 
92 HORSE-POWER—8O MILES PER HOUR 


Waste neither time nor thought 
trying to find another car with 
which to compare the new 
Chrysler Imperial. 


There is no basis for com- 
parison, because the Chrysler 
Imperial departs distinctly from 
the stereotyped and the con- 
ventional. 


It is different in the new appli- 
cation of proven engineering 
principles. 


It is different in its new beauty. 


It is different in the easeful way 
in which it rides and drives. 


It is different in a host of dec- 
orative details. 


It is different in the vital liveli- 
ness and pliability supplied by a 
wealth of power and an unusual 
speed capacity. 


It is Chrysler through and 
through—Chrysler at its ut- 
most and best—Chrysler now 
claiming for its own the top- 
most fine-car market. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Che New 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Why 833,000 people 


in 1925 bought 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


They were influenced first by the high 
value of Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land,BuickandCadillac. Butintheback 
of their minds was another influence 
—a growing consciousness that each of 
these famous cars is made even more 
desirable by the supporting strength 
and resources of General Motors. 


These resources provide the largest 
facilities for scientific research in the 
automotive industry —a guarantee of 
continuous improvement. 


They insure the economical purchase 
of materials; they open world-wide 
markets. 


Manufacturing economies follow in- 
evitably, for with its parts and accessory 
companies,theFisher Body Corporation, 
and the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, General Motors includes 
in one family everything essential to the 
making and selling of quality cars. 


In simple language this means that 
General Motors has every facility and 
every incentive to maintain quality in 
its product and give value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 


Buick * CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 


Tostin and Lombard, two Montana 
towns, were twenty-four-hour stations, 
while Brewer, between the two, was a 
one-man station and was always closed 
during the night. 

About two-thirty one cold morning, the 
train dispatcher at Livingston reported to 
the chief dispatcher that the operator at 
Tostin had failed to deliver a train order 
to No. 602 to meet No. 603 at Brewer. 
and that No. 603 had departed from 
Lombard. Nothing short of a miracle 
could prevent those two trains meeting 
head on. 

“Call the operator at Brewer,” sharply 
ordered the chief. “No use,” replied the 
dispatcher, “ Brewer is closed all night.” 
“Call him anyway; it’s our only possible 
chance,” said the chief. The dispatcher 
returned to the wire and called slowly 
“BR, BR, BR” three times, and the 
answer came “I, I, BR.” . . . “Get a red 
light quick and stop No. 602." . . . Silence 
for a few moments, and then, “Got him. 
What's the trouble?” 

In the home of Jones, the agent, Mrs. 
Jones had been suddenly stricken. with 
one of the fainting spells to which she 
was subject, and Mr. jones had hurried 
‘back to the depot for a package of 
medicine, which had arrived the day be- 
fore and which he had neglected to take 
home. Entering the office, he heard his 
familiar call “BR, BR, BR,” and had 


answered. Five minutes earlier or later 


‘| and he would not have heard it. 


The miracle had happened, and the 
dispatching force offered up a silent 
prayer of thanksgiving. c. c. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 
His Sin Found Him Out 


SOME forty vears ago, in the late fall, 
back in a little mountain settlement of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, a man highly 
respected and much beloved in the 
neighborhood was cruelly murdered. 

The whole county was outraged, and 
every elfort was made to discover the 
murderer. But no motive could be found, 
nor a clew of any kind that would cause 
suspicion to rest upon anvone. The whole 
tragic affair seemed to be enshrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. 

he minister who conducted the funeral 

services, at its close asked the little flock 
that had gathered there to join him in a 
prayer that God would in some way, bv 
some sign or token, reveal the one who 
had taken the life of their friend. 

The winter passed, and still the mur- 
derer went undetected. But as spring 
came on and the trees began to put forth 
their leaves, a strange sight became 
visible from the public road that led up 
the mountain. 

Up through the woods there wound a 
; perfectly defined path, some twenty-five 
feet in breadth, of blighted trees. This 
| path led straight for a mile and a half 
| from where the body had been found to a 

cabin door. 

To make my story brief, the man who 
lived in that cabin, and who knew of the 
praver that had been made, became 
terror-stricken, confessed to the crime, 

_ was convicted, and later hanged in the 
! yard of the county jail. MRS. M. E. R. 
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Built its 
a \ Machine 


Your confidence in the Burroughs Company 
has made this accomplishment possible. The 
millionth Burroughs machine is tangible 
evidence of your generous acceptance of our 
contribution to modern business methods. 
We shall continue our policy of quality 
and service, which has won your support. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AND BILLING MACHINES 


CALCULATING 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING - 
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Why Scipio was called the most 
elegant gentleman of his time 


LTHOUGH Scipio Africanus never got 

into a controversy over the question 

of having a unified air service, few of 

our present-day celebrities have greater 

renown than he had when he was “going 
good." 

Scipio hung up a long string of impor- 
tant military victories, brought the cham- 

ionship of the Mediterranean League to 
ome, and spoke Latin fluently. 

But that was not all. “The younger 
Africanus was the first who adopted the 
custom of shaving every day." 

—Pliny’s Natural History, Book 7, Chapter 59. 

It was because he had progressive ideas 
and saw the advantage of the c shave 
that Scipio won the reputation of being 
the most elegant gentleman of his time. 


The Analogy Between 
Scipio and. Colgate's 


By causing whiskers to come off, Scipio 
was distinguished among his compatriots. 
Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream is distin- 


In Canada: 
COLGATE & CO., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


Let us send pu a 
trial tube of this 
marvelous Cream— 
enough for 12 bet- 
tershaves than you 
have ever had. 

Please use the at- 
tached coupon. 


Established 1806 
NEW YORK 


guished for causing whiskers to come 
off more easily. 

It makes the daily shave a matter of 
but a few minutes, with no nerve-racking 
accompaniments. 


Colgate's Softens the Beard 
at the Base 


The moist, fine-texture lather goes di- 
rectly to the base of the hair, where it 
is most needed. It softens the toughest 
beard almost instantly, and so effectively 
that the razor has no more pull thàn a 
Bolshevist could develop at Washington. 

Millions of men find Colgate's greatly 
superior to anything else they have ever 
used for taking discomfort out of shaving. 
It combines the best qualities of other 
shaving creams, and has important mer- 
its that are not to be found in any of 
the rest. 

Colgate's needs no mussy rubbing in 
with the fingers. It leaves the face cool, 
velvety and refreshed. 


LA 


COLGATE & CO. 
ept. 
581 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Shave Cream for better shaving. 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
l enclose 4c. 


What You Can't 
Tell About People 


From Their Faces 
(Continued from page 27) 


A total of two hundred and one physi- 
cal ratings on the eight character traits for 
each of the forty persons was obtained, or 
a grand total of more than eight thousand 
physical character ratings for the entire 
group. These ratings enabled us to gauge 
the character of each subject according 
to the popular conception of character 
determination from external signs. 

Then we went to the friends of the 
subjects who best knew them, and asked 
these friends to inform us as to the real 
character of each, as determined by daily 
contact, experience, and observation. A 
large number of friends were consulted, 
and ratings on each trait were obtained 
from an average of twenty friends of each 
of the subjects. 

Last, we asked seventy men and wom- 
en, strangers to the subjects, but accus- 
tomed to gauging character in their daily 
work, to estimate the characters of the 
subjects by “‘sight” reading. The seventy 
included business executives, employment 
managers from department stores, school 
superintendents, and teachers. The forty 
subject: were divided into groups of ten, 
and each group was seated upon a stage 
before the seventy judges for twenty 
minutes. Only one group was upon the 
stage at one time. 


So THAT you may see the wheels of 
the experiment go around as we saw 
them, I will outline for you one typical 
case in brief fashion, and let you judge 
of the results for yourself. 

A girl of nineteen, whom I will call 
Helen, was the smallest girl in her group 
of ten. She had a high, narrow forehead; 
widely open eyes; a narrow, long nose; 
long upper lip; protruding chin, and hard 
flesh. Also reddish hair, fine in texture. 

By popular conception of reading-char- 
acter by features, Helen would be a 
keen thinker, indicated by her high fore- 
head; she would be very frank, denoted 
by her widely open eyes; she would be : 
determined and of strong will power, as 
testified by her chin and the firmness of 
her flesh; original, because of her long, 
narrow nose and fine hair; generous and 
unselfish, denoted by her wide mouth and 
long upper lip. 

When the opinions of the seventy 
strangers were tabulated Helen was judged 
to be as follows: Fifty per cent in will 
power; “fair” in intelligence; frank; poor 
m originality; very impulsive and deter- 
rated: and high in her ability to make 
friends. 

Helen’s friends, testifying to her char- 
acter as they knew it to be, rated her well 
below every other in her group in intelli- 
gence, a fact also borne out an in- 
telligence test that had been given her; 
midway in frankness, that is, she had a 
reputation for "not speaking out;" low in 
originality; low in will power; lowest of 
her group of ten in ability to make 
friends; and they said she was “steady” 
and not impulsive. 
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CARBON 


EVERY REVOLUTION 


-but carbon trouble in your Ford 
can be a rarity 


ID you ever stop to think that there 
are a myriad of little bonfires of fuel 
and oil inside your engine when it is oper- 
ating? The lubricating oil is thrust up in 
minute quantities past the piston rings. 


Drop by drop it reaches the combustion 
chambers where at times the heat may 
reach 2000? F. to 3000? F., as when the 
engine is working under heavy load. Under 
proper conditions the lubricating oil that 
does reach the combustion chamber 
should be burned c/eaz. Then it will leave 
behind but little carbon. If, however, the 
engine is operated under heavy load with 
too rich a mixture or if the engine is run 
at idling speed too much, there will not be 
sufficient heat to burn the oil clean. 


Cut down carbon and you cut down the 
possibility of noise. You encourage free 
valve action—and power. You invite free 
sparking of the spark plugs—additional 
power. Your spark may be even further 
advanced on the hills and so you get — 


more power. 


chart your guide 
oe x 


EIA 


~ 


To minimize carbon in your Ford engine 
four factors are important: 


I. Avoid too rich a gasoline mixture. 
2. Avoid unnecessary idling. 


3. Avoid carrying the oil at a level higher 
than the upper pet-cock. 


4. Use only an oil of the highest quality 
whose body and character are scien- 
tifically correct for the Ford engine. 


Mobiloil “E” is the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany's specialized oil for the Ford engine. 
It is ideal for the Ford lubricating system. 


An Economical Demonstration 
For economy's sake why not try Mobiloil 
“E”? It will cost you only a little over 
a dollar to drain off your old oil today and 
refill with four quarts of Mobiloil “E.” 
A single week's use of Mobiloil “E” will 
show you how it conserves power and 
adds to smooth, quiet running. And as 
the weeks turn into months the freedom 
from carbon will give you new comfort 
in vour pocketbook as well as on the road. 


Mobiloil E^ 


for Fords 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 


Chicago, Kansas City, or Minneapolis 
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SVO CEBRERMBY ALTE) CSAS 


Cakl ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER 


P sia 
Fe i 

BURGESS}! 
R 


MEE 


Contributors to your 
radio entertainment 


ERY probably hidden away in the cab- 

inet of your receiving set, the batteries 

you use are nevertheless surrendering 
their power unseen and unheard. 


And to be able to contribute their energy 
and to add to the complete efficiency of your 
receiving equipment, those batteries must com- 
bine every desirable factor and formula known 
in the electrochemical field. 


Such batteries are Burgess— products of the 
Burgess Laboratories — products which have 
been used by practically every famous explor- 
er, the majority of amateurs and leading radio 
engineers. 


Thats why when you use Burgess Radio | 
‘A, ‘B, and ‘C’ Batteries you are using batteries | 
which assure the utmost dependability, longer | 
life and complete satisfaction. ii 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY iit 


| 
GENERAL Sates Orrice: CHICAGO i 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg W 


RGESS RADIO BATTERIES 


Let us tabulate Helen's traits as des- 
ignated by the three estimates that we 
may more clearly see what we have: 

You see that the popular estimate 
of Helen was wrong on all the traits 
considered, and the seventy strangers’ 
estimate tight on only one. On other 
cases, the popular estimate was right two 
and three times and the strangers were 
correct on four. However, tabulating the 
answers on four subjects, which I think 
‘strikes a pretty fair average, and bearing 
in mind that the number of traits ad- 
judged was thirty-two, analysis by 
features provided only six correct an- 
swers, and_analysis by strangers on sight 
only eleven! 

In some-of the ratings, a few of the 
seventy observers were as high as seventy- 
five per cent right, others were as low as 
twenty. The average for the seventy 
judges on all forty subjects was slightly 
higher than fifty per cent, or, as I have 
said previously in this article, the results 
were only a little better than could have 
been obtained by outright guessing in the 
dark. 

The conclusion reached from this ex- 
periment, and subsequent experiments 
that involved the tabulation of 8,000 
single physical ratings of character, over 
20,000 single ratings by strangers, and 
6,000 ratings by friends, was that casual 
observers. generally agree in their esti- 
mates of our characters; that our friends 
generally agree in their estimates; but the 
estimates of casual observers and friends 
do not agree one with the other, and 
neither agrees. with the estimate arrived 
at by placing reliance on fixed features, a 
method in which no dependence what- 
soever may be placed. 


OW then may we read character? 

The answer is obvious. We reveal 
character in dozens of ways without being 
conscious of it—in our posture, our 
gestures, our speech, our tone of voice, our 
handshake, or emotional expressions, and 
the changes registered in the mobile parts 
of the face, such as the area about the 
eyes, and the area about the mouth. Here 
are forms of expression which are second- 
ary only to language, and which do tell 
the story of what we are. We may read 
character by watching the behavior of 
others. 

You are in the company of two new 
acquaintances, and something unusual 
happens. Let us assume that it is such an 
ordinary everyday occurrence as a block of 
street cars in which your car is caught. 
Time passes, and still your car is delayed. 
The three of you have an important 
appointment to keep, for which you now 
will be late. One of your companions will 
take the delay calmly, shrug it off and 
make the best of it. The other will be- 
come angry, frown over his watch, express 
himself vividly on the transit service, and 
finally suggest hailing a taxicab. Here 
are two opposite kinds of behavior, signif- 
cant of two opposite types of character. 
They are character in action, revealing 
itself, and therefore capable of being read. 

Undoubtedly you have heard and read 
a lot about psychology as a science of 
determining character. A psychological 
test is nothing more than a sample of 
behavior taken under controlled con- 
ditions, especially contrived to reveal 
some particular character trait. Every 


There's no loneliness where 
there is a Radiola. 
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‘| \adiolas are pacemakers 


in value, too 


Value in radio hangs not on price 
alone—but on performance—and 
permanence. Whatever you can af- 
ford to pay for a radio set, you will 
find in an RCA Radiola the greatest 
value your money can buy. Any 
authorized RCA dealer will sell on 
terms to suit you. 


Radiola 20—new five-tube set at 
$115. This new antenna set achieves 
uni-control with no sacrifice of tone 
quality or selectivity. It has the new 
power tube which gives vo/ume of 
reception on dry batteries, and great 
clarity of tone. The price includes 
all five Radiotrons. 


Radiola 25—six-tube 
Super-Heterodyne at 
$165. The Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, 


RADIOLA 25 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE: BY 


F- AMERICA 


unsurpassed in tone, is now uni- 
controlled—operated with a sin- 
gle finger tip. It has the new dry 
battery power tube. And it can be 
adapted for use with the RCA Loud- 
speaker Model 104, without any 
batteries. The price includes all 
six Radiotrons. 


Radiola 28—eight- 
tube Super-Hetero- 
dyne at $260. Neither 
in mathematics nor in 
radio science has it been 
found possible to make five equal 
six, or six equal eight. Just as auto- 
mobiles use more cylinders for 
greater power and ease, RCA has 
built an eight-tube Super-Hetero- 
dyne with new power. Its desk type 
cabinet has room for all the dry 


| 


RADIOLA 28 


TRE -MAKERS QEP 


> NEW YORK 


RADIOTRONS 


* CHICAGO 


batteries, though it may be adapted 
for use without batteries if come 
bined with RCA 
Loudspeaker 104. 
The price includes 
all eight Radio- 
trons. 


RADIOLA 30 


Radiola 30—eight-tube Super- 
Heterodyne with power speaker: 
uses no batteries, $575. Allthenew 
discoveries have been combined in 
this beautiful instrument. Its hid- 
den loudspeaker is the new RCA 
cone type power speaker. And it 
operates entirely from your lighting 
socket (A. C.)—with no batteries. 
It is unsurpassed in tone and in 
performance. The price includes 
everything. Just plug in—and tune 
in—with a single control! 


RCA sets or speak- 
ers using house cur- 
rent may be plugged 
in on any 50 or 60 
cycle, 110 volt A.C. 
lighting circuit. 


DEPP ie eek We Pl 


ag 


he 


RAN PRANTINE O 7S 
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Raw materials sampled be 
fore they are even removed 
from freight cars and noth- 
ing taken into the factory 
until Willard chemists have 
placed their stamp of ap- 
proval upon it. 


that’s 


Quality 


Willard 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 


Naturally, you receive a 
more reliable battery every 
time. And we're here to 
provide the convenient, 
thorough inspection that 
keeps good batteries in the 
best of health—Willard 5- 
Point Inspection. 


that’s 
Service 


All Cars—for Radio,too. 


Battery 


men 


| employer who hires an individual for a 
trial period, during which he may observe 
behavior, is conducting in a general way a 
very practical test of the individual's 
character. The difference between the 
| employer's test and the psychologist's 
test is largely one of time, as the employer 
may take several weeks to determine 
what the psychologist seeks to discover 
in several hours. 

However, both the psychologist and the 
employer have, in the tests which they 
make, a very decided advantage which 
you, or the average person, does not have. 

hey can—but you can't—deliberately 
put the subject to test by asking him to 
do this and that, and by pumping him 
with questions. Your evaluation of 
character must be made unobtrusively 
and largely through unostentatious ob- 
servation. 


[t YOU would read character, one of the 
first things you must learn is to detect 
emotions, which are really character 
reactions to situations. The emotions 
themselves may not directly reveal char- 
acter but, linked with a situation, they 
will often give a clue to character. 

For example, at the theatre a tragic 
situation may be enacted on the stage. 
The person on the right of you may have 
tears in his eyes, the one on the left may 
be laughing deriva to himself. Or, to 
take an actual occurrence: A woman was 
notified by telegraph of the death of her 
father, and at the same time informed 
that she would inherit his entire fortune. 
She leaped up in joy, then sank back into 
her chair weeping, loudly proclaiming her 

rief to all that might hear her. The first 
baie of joy, linked with the situation, was 
indicative of her character. Joy in an- 
other situation, in turn may have been a 
clue to an entirely different trait. 

The most easily distinguished emotions 
are laughter or joy and bodily pain or 
suffering. Amazement, hate, and fear are 
next in order, while disgust, anger, and 
doubt are last in the degree to which they 
are determinable from external appear- 
ances. Study for a moment the grouped 
photographs on the second page of this 
article. The young woman pictured is 
illustrating the eight emotions named 
above, along with two general moods: 
sulkiness ind thoughtfulness. 

Study the photographs carefully, and 
set down the emotion or mood registered 
in each instance. You should be able to 
identify at least six of the ten moods 
without reference to the caption—a proof 
that unrestrained emotional reactions are 
detectable and capable of interpretation 
even by untrained observers. 

But that is only the first step in char- 
acter reading, and the second is not nearly 
so easy. Many of our emotions are re- 
strained often to the point of concealment; 
we feel one thing and act another, in which 
case the various subtle expressions of the 
face may furnish a clue. 

Personal traits and habits, as well as 
likes and dislikes, are often displayed by 
certain forms of expression. Some of the 
most easily determinable of these, as 
shown by the general set of the mus- 
cles and permanent wrinkles or lines of 
the face, are irritability, good humor, 
contempt, happiness, sorrow, and the 
like. Also, variations in muscular ten- 
sions immediately give clues to dissipa- 
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You, Too, Will Praise Its Superiority 
When You Drive the Car 


Take this Sedan out, as thousands of others have done, and 
get a new sensation of automobile comfort—riding, driving, 
freedom from trouble. Note how little handling you have to 
do. Note how it takes the bumps and holes that you are 
accustomed to avoid or slow up for. Note the convenience 
of its new copper-radiation air-cooling—the greatest step ever 
taken to simplify the motor car and multiply its usefulness. 
Note how Franklin power has increased. Note that it is the 
fastest car over the road. Note that it is the only car having 
the two qualities necessary to easy-riding: light unsprung 
weight and flexible construction. The only car having the two 
qualities necessary to easiest handling: light weight and trans- 
mission service brake. The only car that demands no attention, 
causes no trouble or worry, with its cooling system. The only 
car, in short, which gives you the maximum of service and 
satisfaction all the year round. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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He took her to dinner—zust once! 


—for hours. No need to bring out 
a powder puff every few minutes. 
Your powder has a real base. 


He never invited her again. 


"Great Scott!" he growled dis- 
gustedly to himself. "She's pow- 
dered her face before every 
course." For men don't like to 
see women powder in public. 


It's quite evident this young 
lady didn't know about Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream. A 
little patted on your face after 
washing makes the powder cling 


Then, too, if you use Hinds 
Cream faithfully every time you 
wash your face, it will keep your 
skin youthfully soft and smooth. 


Suppose we send you a sample 
bottle of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Just write to the 
address below. 


Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. 16 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


tion, kindliness, rudeness, and harshness. 

Unfortunately, however, there are no 
set rules for interpreting such  ex- 
ressions. They must be learned through 
ong observant experience in dealing with 
people, for judging character by such 
signs is still an art rather than a science. 
But by practice it may be learned. Keen 
insight and social judgment attained by 
practice and careful observation are in- 
valuable aids; and there are certain guide- 
posts which may be set up. 


(CHIEF among these guides is the face, 
and particularly the eyes. I mean the 
face when it is animated, as in conver- 
sation or in action of any kind which pro- 
duces some reaction in others. The modal 
expression of the face—that is, its fixed 
expression in repose—is difficult to inter- 
pret, for several reasons. Some physical 
cause, including various chronic physical 
ailments, may fave molded it, or, again, 
the fixed expression may have been culti- 
vated. A young army officer might culti- 
vate an expression of sternness; a poli- 
tician or public lecturer may cultivate a 

leasant, affable expression; the young 
awyer unconsciously develops the pose of 
the great leaders of the bar whom he 
admires, and so on endlessly. We like to 
look like people who arouse our admira- 
tion, or train ourselves to certain desired 
róles. 

But once the face becomes animated, 
the cultivated or fixed expression is 
rushed into the background by the fleeting 
expression of the instant, and it is this 
passing expression which gives a clue to 
character. 

Our passing or transitory expressions 
are governed by twenty-four pairs of 
opposing sets of facial muscles, which are 
constantly registering our moods. Each 
expression has its opposite expression; for 
instance, in joy the face is drawn upward, 
in sorrow it is drawn downward. The 
muscles of the twenty-four pairs which 
are most active and most likely to register 
are those in the areas of the forehead and 
eyes, and of the mouth. Therefore, the 
secondary clues to character and person- 
ality are generally to be found around the 
eyes, in the brows to the middle of the 
forehead, in the lips and about the mouth, 
and in the eyes themselves. 

The eyes will tell a story when no other 
part of the face will. They will show in- 
credulity, doubt, disgust, satisfaction, 
even when their owner professes an 
opposite mood. How often haven't you 
said, “He said he would do it, but from 
the expression of his eyes I know he won't"? 
The brilliance or dullness of the eyes, the 
changing position of the eyelids, the 
changes in the pupils, all are expressions 
capable of being read and, when taken in 
conjuction with situations, of being inter- 
preted. For the things we hate point to 
what we are; the things we love point to 
what we are, and the eyes are constantly 
registering one mood or another. Supple- 
menting them as additional guideposts 
are the muscles of the face I have men- 
tioned. A fleeting curl of the lip might 
tell you more of character than all of the 
studied tests of the ‘‘pseudo-scientists” 
who profess to read character from the 
permanent structure of the head and face. 

Emotional reactions to situations are 
important guides to character; transitory 
| facial expressions considered in connection 
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Maintaining Quality Through Inspection and Re-inspection 


The reliability for which Ford cars 
are famed everywhere is determined 
first by the quality of materials used 
and, second, by the high standard of 
workmanship. Q The inspection sys 
tem maintained is unusually thor- 
ough, Not only are parts tested at 
each stagein production, butfrequent 


RUNABOUT $260, TOURING $290, 


COUPE $520, 


Brinnel instrument 


re-inspections follow, to insure against 
carelessness or inaccuracy on the part 
of inspectors. QOnly thus can the un- 
interrupted flow of Ford production 
go on, and the dependable perform- 
ance every buyer of a Ford car ex- 
pects, be assured. - - - - 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


TUDOR SEDAN $580, FORDOR SEDAN $660 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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Testing Ford crankshaft 


for hardness on the 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The —— . Danger Line 


P ss 
^". 7 


d Wi you keep 


your vital charm—or face 


bitter years 


In ALMOST any drug store you will find 
20, 30, even 40, different kinds of denti- 
frices. Many people buy the dentifrices 
. . « changing from one to another. 
They seem disappointed. They brush 
their teeth regularly . . . yet they still 
have painful decay and gum diseases 
... Way? 

Because teeth need more than clean- 
ing. They must be protected at THE 
Dancer Line. 


"Li glow of unimpaired vitality... 
vividly compelling, magnetic charm . . . 
so many people lose these precious posses- 
sions simply through neglect of their teeth 
and gums. Or, more tragic still, because 
of wrong methods of caring for them. 

For modern dentistry now tells us that 
the care of teeth and gums is more im- 
portant even than we had thought. 
'Thousands, dentists say, fall victim to 
rheumatism, heart trouble, nervous dis- 
orders, and other ills, as a direct result of 
tooth decay and gum infection. 


The new knowledge of 
The Danger Line 


Authorities also tell us that most serious 
dental troubles start at The Danger Line 
—where teeth and gums meet. The edges 
of the gums form tiny V-shaped crevices 
there. In these crevices, particularly be- 
tween your teeth where your tooth-brush 
does not reach, food collects and acids 
form which cause decay and which also 
irritate the delicate gum tissues. 
These acids must be neutralized 


if 


without it? 


protection from tooth decay and gum infec- 
tion is desired. And if these acids are 
neutralized and the delicate gum edges 
kept strong and well, you will be practi- 
cally free from danger of Pyorrhea and 
other serious dental troubles. 


Toguardagainst decay and Pyorrhea 


Squibb's Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, was created 
especially to protect against the acids 
which attack teeth and irritate gums. 
Squibb's Dental Cream contains more 
than fifty per cent of Squibb's Milk of 
Magnesia—enough to neutralize danger- 
ous mouth acids for hours after use. 

Squibb's Dental Cream is soothing to 
sensitive teeth and gums. It cleans beau- 
tifully. And while preserving the charm 
of your mouth it also guards your health 
and your vitality. 

Use Squibb's Dental Cream night and 
morning and visit your dentist twice a 
year. Then you may feel at ease about 
your teeth and gums. Get a tube today! 
At druggists—40 cents a tube. 

Squins's Mitkx or Macnesia— The 
Standard of Quality—from which Squibb's 
Dental Cream is made—is recommended 
by physicians everywhere. It may be pur- 
chased in large and small bottles from 
your druggist. © 1926 


QUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


| with the situations which arouse them 
likewise are guides. Gesture and posture 
may give further clues, and general be- 
havior is all-important. 

| Gestures are open, readily observed 

| forms of expression which usually accom- 
pany a companion expression in the face 

| or a phrase in speech, so I will do no more 
than direct your attention to them here. 
I once knew a farmer who never would 
hire a man who stood on one leg or who 
leaned against something when applying 
for work. "Anybody who's too lazy to 
stand on both legs, or too lazy to stand 
without proppin', is too lazy to work," 
this farmer argued. At that, he may have 
been right, as the men he did hire were 
invariably good workers. Posture may 
often have its character meaning, espe- 
cially when other circumstances are con- 
sidered with it. 

But the factor which I wish to make 
particularly clear, as it bears on character 
revelation, is behavior. I believe I can do 
this best by relating several anecdotes, 
and letting you judge the character trait 
of the individual which his. behavior 
indicated. Again, the meaning of the 
behavior is governed entirely by the 
attendant situation. . 

Not long ago a friend received a tele- 

ram from an old school acquaintance 
fivine in another part of the country, a 
man from whom he had not heard in 
years. The telegram read, “I will be in 
your town Monday and stop to see you 
for the day." My friend ordered one 
extra plate put on the table for Monday 
dinner. On Monday the expected visitor 
duly arrived—and with him came his 
wife and three children, four in all beside 
himself. The “I” of the telegram had 
covered the whole family. 

Another friend has told me of an amus- 
ing incident he witnessed in a little 
Pennsylvania town. The “big man" of 
the town in point of wealth and prestige 
was former State Senator Henry, which, 
of course, is not the senator's real name. 
One of his most prized possessions was a 
flourishing peach orchard. One day some 
boys spied the ripe peaches and stopped. 

*Mr. Henry, may we have a few 
peaches?" they asked. 

* No!" roared the ex-senator. ‘Move 
away from that fence!" 

Shortly, a second group of boys came 
by, not a whit different from the first. 

* Senator Henry," inquired the spokes- 
man, "may we take some peaches?” 

“Of course, of course," beamed the 
orchardist. ‘‘Come right in and help 
yourself." 

Folks like recognition. It is one of the 
basic characteristics of every personality. 
Count the number of times that "I" 
crops up in the next chat you have with 
your most intimate friend, and you will 
get some inkling of the extent to which 
your friend has developed this trait. 


OU will note that all along, in referring 

to these factors which might denote 
character—the emotions, the expressions, 
the gestures, and behavior—I have called 
them "clues." In themselves they are 
little more than that. They are your 
starting point, from which you mav 
definitely ascertain a trait. Character is 
too subtle a thing to be read ordinarily 
with certainty in a single observation. 
As a rule, I would say that the subject 
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Standard Cord 


H eavy Duty Cord 
for Buses and Trucks 


LL Goodrich Tires manufactured 
ne are cord tires. In a mea- 
sure, this new program is a 
fulfillment of an early Goodrich vision. 
The first cord tire ever to grace an 
American road was Goodrich- built; 
and its name was Silvertown. 

The passage of time confirms this 
early Goodrich prediction. Cord con- 
struction has become the basis of tire 
economy —the basis of the balloon tire 
—the basis of the aeroplane tire—the 
basis of the pneumatic bus and truck 


tire; and nowhere do you find its use so- 


skillfully exemplified as in the Silver- 
town Balloon and Silvertown Heavy 
Duty for buses and trucks. 


Whatever the type of your car, heavy 
orlight; whatever your personal service 
requirements, we have the right cord 
tires for you. 


Let us repeat... all Goodrich Tires 
are Cords. ... When you see the 
name, Goodrich, on a new tire... it 
is a cord tire... a good one. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY . Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


Cxoodrich 


“BEST 


IN THE LONG RUN” 
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E SPH AIOCE 


9' Let this Yale 


. 44 Automatic Deadlatch 
guard your treasures 


Alone at night. The sound of 
stealthy tampering at the door! But 
quiet confidence within — There's 
a Yale 44 Automatic on guard. 

The moment the door is shut, a 
heavy square bolt of solid bronze 
is automatically thrown twice the 
usual distance into the strike and 


‘deadlocked. Proof against forgetful- 

ness within and violence from 
without. 

The brass color finish makes it 
attractive in appearance. Stop at 
the first convenient hardware store 

' —tonight; on your way home. Ask 
for the Yale 44 Automatic. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Stamford; Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


should be observed under at least a 
dozen different situations, and not situ- 
ations in which he is likely to appear at 
his best, or at his worst. 

And be fair. Use common sense. 
Remember that we all have our “off” 
days and our blue Mondays. Trouble, 
pain, disappointment, may alter situ- 
ations. The so-called chronic grouch may 
not be a grouch at all but merely a 
sufferer with corns that you can't see. 
There may be ** hang-overs" in the present 
situation from one that has gone before. 
So be slow to judgment. 

Don't jump to conclusions as a certain 
fond father did not long ago: Little 
john was playing in the back yard. He 
had dug a hole in the ground and filled 
it with water. Dipping up water with 
one jar he would pour it into a second 
and then back into the first jar again. 
The father, after watching little gn for 
some moments, ran excitedly to his wife. 

“Mother,” he calléd, “come here 
quick." s 

The mother appeared. 

"Looky there," said John's father 
proudly. “Watch him mix that water. 
Our boy is going to be a great chemist." 


The Story of a 
Timid Man 


(Continued from page 49) 


“I’m inno mood for fooling,” I insisted. 
“Please get your hat and come out into 
the Common; we've just got to have a 
good long talk." 

It was two o'clock when we left her 
house and nearly seven when we got back. 
In those five hours we had threshed things 
out pretty thoroughly. She began by 
announcing that she would never, never 
live in a poky little town. “That’s not 
the question," I answered. ‘‘The question 
is, Do you love me?" She dodged by 
charging that I had no ambition. It was 
absurd for me to be working for thirty 
dollars a week; she would never think of 
marrying a man who earned less than fift 
dollars a week. ‘I’ve got ambition enoug 
to ask the best girl in the United States 
to marry me,” I said; “and if you want 
fifty dollars a week, I'll be earning it 
within a month." 

Afterward, I wondered how in the 
world I could have carried it off, but at 
the time there was no room for any 
thought in my mind; it was completely ` 
possessed by my great desire. And I won 
—at least partially. She promised not to 
be pelea y to anyone else and to write to 
me every Sunday. I promised to go back 
and strike Henry Tweedle for a twenty- 
dollar raise. I hastened to do it before my 
courage should ebb, and Henry met the 
demand with incredulity and horror. No- 
body ever heard of such pay in a country 
hardware store, he said, which was true 
enough. Accordingly, I turned to that 
least exacting of all employers, that ever- 
ready help to the helpless, the insurance 
business. Working for Henry during the 
day, I canvassed the countryside in the 


| evenings, and presently my commissions 


were bringing me in more than the extra 
twenty. . 
The next summer we were married. 
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Women Recognize 


the Importance of Tires 


Whether they drive the family car or not 
women are showing an increasing interest in 
its tire equipment. They appreciate as never 
before the importance of the right tires to 
insure driving safety. : 

Long realizing the special safety advantages 
of Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons, thousands 
of women insist on these tires to protect 
them and their loved ones against the in- 
creasing hazards in present day traffic 
conditions. 


They have found that the scientifically 
designed tread grips the road firmly and 


MOST MILES 


prevents skidding. There is no slipping at the 
start—the car gets under way quickly and 
smoothly. When quick response to brakes is 
imperative—a child suddenly running into 
the street or the car ahead turning without 
warning—Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons 
meet the emergency. ne 


That is why men afid women..motorists 
everywhere—realizing the need of greater 
safety—choose Firestone tires. Any Firestone 
dealer will gladly show you Gum-Dipped 
Balloons, demonstrate their security and 
comfort, and prove to you their economy. 


PER DOLLAR 


© Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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Restful Nights 


Wide-awake Days 


for 
busy people 


A new Swiss food-drinkh .. . a natural way to sound 
restful sleep that stores up all-day energy 


See what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
"our mornings logy, your energies drained 
bs afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way to 
overcome this—(a way without drugs) to 
sound, restful sleep that quickly restores your 
tired mind and body. : 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
youright through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why:* 

^ First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen- 
tials in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning it- 
self and all other foods into rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment is re- 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


Isleep much bet- 
ter and feel lots 
better all day 
long. *Ovaltine" 
is fine stuff. 


[Sgd.] J. V. Allen 
Henderson, N. C. 


Send for 3-day trial 
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storing to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gath- 
ering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and its colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 

few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hospitals 
use it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as a restorative but also for malnu- 
trition, nerve-strain, convalescence, . back- 
ward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the difference, 
not only in your sleep, but in your next day's energy. You 
tackle your work with greater vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren't too tired to go out for the 


=== evening. There's a new zest to your work; to 
g ——^ all of your daily activities. It's truly a “pick- 
Hi up" drink—for any time of day. 
LOVALTINE A 3-day test 
Ü Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 
$ Or drink it at the soda fountains. But to let you 
: try it we will send you a 3-day introductory 
E 2 m package for 10 cents to cover 
— T cost of packing and mailing. 
m Just send in the coupon 
with 10 cents. 


© 1026, T. W. Co. 


I have been troubled with insomnia for 
the past 20 years and the best remedy 
I have so far discovered is two teaspoon- 
fuls of Ovaltine in a glass of milk on 
retiring. It produces a natural, refresh- 
ing sleep, which is nature's true re- 
storer and needless to say I feel and , 
look better, also have better appetite, 
and am improved in every way. 

[Sod.] John C. Nelson g 
Huntington, L. 1., New York 


Tue Wanner Company, DEPT. 43 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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It was a year of bad business, and I and 
all other little business men were much 
afraid. Nobody was paying his bill at 
the store; our suppliers were refusing us 
further credit; the local banker walked the 
streets like a living dead man, and every 
edition of the newspapers carried bad 
news. Hungry for Edith as I was, my 
caution whispered that this was no time to 
think of marriage; but she would heed no 
such feeble counsels. 

“We will be married on September 
11th, or we'll never be married," she 
announced positively. “What do we care 
for an old panic, anyway?” 

That’s a sample of hes spirit. To it I 
owe the mediocre success that has come 
to me. She does not know what it is to 
worry. The stars in their courses are on 
her side. 

For the next six or seven years we lived 
the uneventful life of a happy small-town 
couple. Until the children came, she used 
to like to be with me in the store on 
Saturday afternoons and Thursday eve- 
nings, and Henry Tweedle was shrewd 
enough to recognize the business value of 
her charm and happiness. We lived in a 
house that cost us twelve dollars a month; 
we saved a little from my salary and all of 
my insurance commissions, which con- 
tinued to grow. And when Henry Tweedle 
died I plucked up my courage, or rather 
Edith’s, and borrowed the money to buy 
the store. Thus, at thirty-one, I was a 
small-town merchant with an income of 
about four thousand dollars a year, and I 
thought I was settled for life. 

Not so Edith. I came home one evening 
to find her bursting with excitement. 

"Look at that, Peter," she cried. 
“Isn’t it wonderful?” 

It was the first crude catalogue of one 
of the earliest automobiles. I looked at 
the pictures skeptically. 

“I saw one of the things in Boston a 
couple of weeks ago," I said. “It was 
being towed home by a horse. I don't 
think much of them.' 

“That for you and your *old-fogy* 
notions!” she exclaimed, snapping her 
fingers. “I tell you it’s going to be one of 
the greatest things in the world! Every- 
body will want one. You must sit down 
this minute and write to the manufac- 
turers and get the agency for this dis- 
trict." 


AFTER some argument she won, as 
usual. The manufacturers answered 
readily enough. With great trepidation 
I went still deeper into debt to buy a 
demonstration car and enlarge the front 
of the store to make room for it. People 
came in from miles around to see the new 
contraption. It proved a good business- 
getter, and to my surprise I actually sold 
four cars the first year. 

Edith was thrilled. “It’s our chance to 
make a fortune," she urged. “We ought 
to sell the store and get the agency for 
Boston." 

“The automobile is just a passing fad,” 
I told her. “Look at what happened to 
the bicycle. We're doing very well as we 
are. Better be safe than be sorry." 

So we continued in the little town, but 
not for long. A traveling salesman, who 
was friendly to us and often spent an 
evening in our home, told me about a 
store in Boston, the owner of which was 
sick and had been ordered to California. 
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Eating their Way to Health 


Naturally, simply, they banished healthy and active. And day by day it 


their ills —found again the energy 
of youth—with one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense — Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 


THIS FOOD tones up the entire 
system — aids digestion — clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 


releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers— in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, nib- 
bled from the cake. For constipation es- 
pecially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. J-26, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington Street, 


New York. 


SPARE RETINA PRAT, e 7 


“EVER SINCE I was twelve years old, ! 
have always been ashamed to appear in 
public on account of pimples on my face 
and neck. At the beach, I could not wear a 
bathing suit on account of them. I tried 
several different remedies but they did little 
or no good. I began to nibble yeast and 
learned to like it. To my surprise my pim 
ples began to disappear. Today my skin is 
clear." ^ EpGan Frizzett, Toledo, Ohio 


URIUPVPEM, 


*BEING SOMEWHAT FAGGED 
through close application to the many 
duties devolving upon the office of 
mayor, I decided to try Fleischmann's 
Yeast. I found the results most bene- 
ficial. It toned up my whole system. 
The great amount of yeast consumed in. 
the United States indicates its wonder- 
ful medicinal properties. No wonder 
that everywhere we meet enthusiasts 
about Fleischmann's Yeast." 
Henry W, Kiet, St. Louis, Mo, 


LEFT 

“I AM A GRADUATE NURSE. Nec- 
essarily eating all sorts of food, I became 
very constipated. I would not take 
cathartics knowing the dangers of their 
continued use. I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a very short time my consti- 
pation was cured. Now all my friends 
greet me with, ‘How well you look’.” 


Mns, C. M. BuLL, Columbus, Ohio 
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Keep your medicine cabinet out of the shadow of doubt 


d 
Met Contents 


Seuibb's _Cod-Liver Oi! 
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On guard against 
the threat of cold! 


WINTER is the test of health! If you 
are vigorous and your resistance is 
high, you can cheerfully face the 
harshest weather. But winter is 
cruel. If your resistance drops below 
normal, if you weaken, it may strike 
ruthlessly. La grippe, influenza, 
pneumonia. . . . 


For thousands, good cod-liver oil is 
a faithful guard against these threats. 
Its vitamins protect, restore, give 
vigorous health! 


For good cod-liver oil is the richest 
known source of the fat-soluble vita- 
mins. You know how important they 
are for children, to protect against 
rickets, to promote healthy growth. 


They are scarcely less important for 
grown people in restoring strength 
and raising resistance to disease. 

But be sure your cod-liver oil 
reaches you with its vitamin content 
unimpaired. The oil is valueless 
without vitamins. And they may be 
easily lost in manufacture. 


Squibb's is the only cod-liver oil 
which has its vitamin content guaran- 
teed up to the date of consumption. 
The vitamins are preserved by an 
exclusive process developed in the 
Squibb laboratories. This process 
also makes the oil much more pala- 
table. At druggists. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


It was a good location and the business 
could be bought cheap. Edith was imme- 
diately enthusiastic, and I, cautious as 
usual, could not altogether withstand her. 
We went to Boston the next day and took 
a look at the store. She went every day 
thereafter for two weeks, taking up her 
stand across the street, where she could 
get a good view of the people who went in 
and an idea of how much they bought. On 
the basis of her survey we entered into 
negotiations with the owner, and pres- 
ently we found ourselves established as 
merchants in a growing section of Bos- 
ton. 

From this point our story duplicates 
that of thousands of other couples. We 
became the parents of three children, I 
dreading the danger to Edith in each case, 
dreading also the added responsibility, 
wondering whether we should be able to 
see them through college and well started 
in life; she taking the risk blithely, and 
harboring no fear. We bought a home, 
after I had caused myself the maximum 
amount of worry as to our ability to pay 
for it. Thus quietly our lives flowed along, 
each year finding us with a few hundred 
dollars more in our savings account, and 
a growing pride in the progress of our 
children. 


NLY two events are worth recording, 

and I set them down, in spite of the 
unfavorable light which they cast on my 
character, because they are necessary to 
complete the record. The first was my 
chance to grow rich in real estate. The 
second was my one indulgence in stock 
market speculation, an experience that 
nearly wrecked my health, but out of 
which came a real understanding of my 
own inner self and a spiritual readjust- 
ment which has made our past few years 
the most contented of all. 

The real estate opportunity was pre- 
sented by an aggressive young neighbor 
of ours named Flaherty. In the evening he 
and his wife would drop in at our house, 
or we would cross the street to theirs, and 
while the girls sewed buttons and mended 
socks, he spread his maps on the table and 
demonstrated to me just how the popula- 
tion must move, and where we could make 
our everlasting fortunes by erecting cheap 
apartment houses. 

He was very convincing, so much so 
that Edith wanted me to borrow up to the 
limit on the business and plunge in with 
him. I compromised by putting five hun- 
dred dollars into his company. Today he 
is one of the wealthy citizens of Boston, 
and my five-hundred-dollar investment 
has grown into ten thousand. If I had put 
in ten thousand dollars, as Edith urged— 
well, you can figure it out for yourself. 

The second break in our calm existence 
came during the panic of 1907. Those of 
my readers who were in business at the 
time will not need to be reminded of the 
terror that stalked through the business 
world. Banks supposedly impregnable 
closed their doors; gold and silver dis- 
appeared overnight, and in their place 
came Clearing House Certificates, seem- 
ingly devoid of substance and carrying no 
conviction. At the darkest hour, ss 
all of us little fellows were hardly daring 
to breathe, I happened to read in the 
paper that my old fend Matt Henderson 
was in town. Immediately I betook my- 
self to his hotel. 


* [he Golden Years 


Drom a “Painting by 


*Duplessis 


Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan, 
Museum of Art 


eI a time when practically nothing was 
| known about the prevention of sickness, 
5 TA Bi when life was hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 
average length of life was much shorter than it 
is today, Benjamin Franklin lived to be 84 years 
old. During those years, Franklin guarded his 
health and preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely to live? 
Have you ever looked at the figures shown in the 
Life Table prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures tell, to a day, 
what the chances are. While the Table does not 
consider you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other tens of 
thousands just your age. It averages those in good 
health, those fairly well and those ailing. 


Live Longer 


If you are a man, 32 years old, reasonably healthy, 
the Life Table tells you that you will probably 
live 35 more years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough for you? Of 
course not. Think of all the vigorous men you 
know who are more than 67. Think of all the 
busy, worth-while women who are more than 
68. Suppose Franklin had died at 67. 


We will send you a copy of the Life Table so 


In order that you may know how many years are ahead 
of you, according to the law of averages, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, upon request, will send 
you a copy of its Life Table. 


And to help you protect your health, we shall be glad 
to send our booklet, “Your Chance to Live". 


Men and women are living longer than their forefathers 
lived. Life is being made safer than it was a generation 


Published by AUF, 
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Born 1706—Died 1790. 


We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


that you may see what your chances are— what» 
ever your present age may be. If you drift along 
and do nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table indicates. If 
you are careless you may live fewer years. But if 
you want to live in good, sound health to a ro 
bust, ripe old age, you will begin now to plan for 
those extra, golden years that may be yours, 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the family Bible 
telling the day you were born may besurmounted. 
It fixes your age but it does not tell how young 
you are. In actual physical condition you may be 
ten or fifteen years younger than your birth cer- 
tificate states—or you may be ten or fifteen years 
older! 


Go to your doctor and find out whether your 
body is keeping its youth. Have him take a health 
inventory. Perhaps you will discover that you 
are in much better condition than you thought. 
If impairments are found they can, in most cases, 
be corrected. There are few organic diseases, 
even those which affect heart, lungs, blood ves- 
sels and kidneys, which cannot be prevented or 
held in check. 


Get a Life Table. See how many more years it 
allots to persons of your age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to stay young. 


ago. Medical science and sanitation are doing marvel. 
ous things to combat disease. 


One after another dangerous germs have been dis. 
covered and the diseases they cause are being brought 
under control, 


Send today for both the Life Table and “Your Chance 
to Live". They will be mailed you without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Li EUROS TG FO BLO ET GIR oon 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Thompson’s found his stride... 


. . . for years Thompson struggled game- 
ly under the handicap of a poor physique. 
He tired easily; couldn't stand the gaff of 
hard work. Now he is a marvel to all who 
know him. Head of a world-business, 
director in a dozen corporations, capable of 
long hours at fever pitch that would burn 
out an ordinary man. What is his secret? 


4 4 


HOUSANDS of men are only 
half well because they ignore 
one of the simplest laws of nature. 
What would you say if we told you 
that by eating a delicious cereal every 
morning you could shake off the old 
drug laxative habit forever? It sounds 
almost too good to be truc, yet it is 
perfectly possible. 

Faulty elimination, the cause of so 
much sickness, is usually due to the 
lack of sufficient bulk food in the 
diet. The intestine needs this bulk 


everybody every day 


eatPOSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce je prevention 


to discharge its cargoes of waste. 


Post's Bran Flakes is bran that's 
good to. eat. You'll eat it every 
morning because you'll like it. In 
addition to bulk, it also supplies such 
important food elements as phos- 
phorus, iron, carbohydrates, proteins 
and vitamin-B. 

Try Post's Bran Flakes tomorrow 
morning and see how good it is. 
Then eat it for breakfast every morn- 
ing for a weck and learn how easy it 
is to establish regular habits without 
the false stimulus of pills and cath- 
artics. 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention" — A 
free trial package of Post's Bran Flakes and our 
booklet showing different ways of serving Bran. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., Dept. A-B326, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post's Bran Chocolate 
PostToasties(Double- Thick Corn Flakes),Postum Cereal 
and Post's Bran Flakes. Canadian Address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 
2, Ontario, 


© P. C. Co., 1926 


He had grown stouter with the years 
and bore all the earmarks of complete 
independence; a suite of two rooms, one 
for himself and one for his secretary, well- 
fitting clothes, handsome baggage, a con- 
tinuous influx of telegrams and telephone 
calls. But wealth had not changed his 
genial good nature nor dimmed the mem- 
ory of his old friends. He greeted me with 
genuine enthusiasm, and I spent one of 
the happiest half-hours of my life, smoking 
his fifty-cent cigars and talking about the 
old days. 


“NZOU don’t seem to have heard that 
there is a panic in this country," I 
said to him. 

"Don't fool yourself, my boy," he 
laughed, pointing to the bunch of yellow 
messages on his desk. "My associates 
don't give me much chance to forget 
ite: 
3 t you don't seem to be much wor- 
ried. 

“Worried? Why should I be worried? 
Isn't the United States going on? You 
don't suppose a little breeze like this can 
upset the boat, do you?" 

We were at the door; he turned sud- 
denly and put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Its sort of a personal question, 
Peter," he said, “but have you any good 
loose cash, that you can lay your hands 
on immediately ?' 

"Why, yes," I said, drawing back a 
little and wondering if this was to be a 
“touch.” 

“I thought so,” he cried, with a laugh. 
“Trust old Peter to play it safe. I'll tell 
you why I asked. I'm taking every penny 
I can beg, borrow, or steal, and buying 
stocks, good sound stocks that foolish, 
scared people have thrown overboard. 
You aid l will probably never live to see 
them as cheap again. I give you the tip. 
Believe me, my bo it's a good one." 

For once in my life I acted while the 
impulse was strong, and before caution 
could interpose its objections. The next 
day I deposited fifteen thousand dollars 
at a broker's, and bought a thousand 
shares of industrial and railroad stocks. 

Let me pass over the experience of the 
next few weeks. Even at this distance the 
memory sends a cold chill down my spine. 
Matt had said that the market was at 
or near the bottom, and couldn't possi- 
bly drop much more; absolutely sound 
securities were selling at receivership 
prices. 

He was right in a general way, but 
wrong as to one detail—his measurement 
of the bottom. It was much further down 
than he imagined. Stocks not only could 
go lower but they promptly did. I saw 
my $15,000 margin melt away, $500 one 
day, $1,000 on the next, then a little re- 
covery, then another slip. A black day 
came when all news was bad, and in the 


| middle of the morning my telephone rang 


and I heard that message which, when a 
man has heard it once, he never forgets, 
the voice of the broker calling for more 
margin. 

My first impulse was to let him sell me 
out, charge myself the $15,000 for being 
a fool, and try my best to forget. While | 
debated the 'phone rang again and the 
voice at the other end was insistent. In 
desperation I drew a check for $2,000, 
which was almost my entire bank balance, 
and hurried it to the broker's ofice. Then. 


The soundest, healthiest, most dazzlingly 
beautiful teeth need protection. Regular, 
twice-a-day use of Kolynos keeps them 
sound and beautiful 
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Will you reach Ol d Age 
with ALL your teeth? 


It is easier to 
save your teeth 
than to replace them 


RY this germ-killing dental 

cream at our expense. But first 
read why it is necessary for teeth 
that germs be killed. 

Germs are the cause of tooth de- 
cay. Two University of Michigan 
scientists examined a great many 
decayed teeth. In nine out of ten 
they found a certain acid-producing 
germ. They turned this germ loose 
on sound teeth and in a short time 
the enamel was eaten into. Kill this 
germ, their research indicates, and 
you immediately check decay. They 
made experiments. When the germs 
were killed, there was no decay. 

Many eminent scientists attest the 
germicidal power of Kolynos Dental 
Cream. They find that it kills, in the 
moutb, 80 to 90 per cent of the 
mouth bacteria. And after using 
Kolynos, hours pass before there 
are again enough germs to damage 
your teeth. You say to yourself, 
"How clean my mouth feels!" 
which is the best evidence that most 
of the germs are no longer there. 


Recommended by 140,000 dentists 
and pbysicians 


You have read our claims for 
Kolynos. Perhaps you think we are 
too enthusiastic. But do dentists 
and physicians think so? We have 
in our files at New Haven, cards or 
letters written by 51,000 dentists 
and 89,000 physicians asking us for 
samples of Kolynos to distribute to 
their patients. They recommend 
that Kolynos should be used twice 
daily. Surely no dentist or physician 
would even suggest a dentifrice to 


If this advertisement interests you; if you believe what it says; 
R E E if you are anxious to keep your teeth and gums sound—the first 
step to take is to fill in the coupon at the right and send for a 
generous sample of Kolynos Dental Cream, enough to brush your teeth 22 


times; J4 inch to the brushing. 


See for yourself the result of killing germs. You will say to yourself, just 
as thousands of others have, “How clean my mouth feels!" So send for the 
free sample—or, what will be quicker, buy a tube at your druggist's. 
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You may think your teeth are 
sound — but one day a twinge of 
pain sends you to the dentist. This 
is what his trained eye discovers. 


his patients unless he were abso- 
lutely convinced of its merit. 


Less danger from tartar 


The accumulation of tartar on the 
teeth is greatly retarded by the use 
of Kolynos. Consider the ugly as- 
pect that tartar gives your teeth and 
the pyorrhea which it so often 
causes. Your teeth stay beautiful. 
They glisten. Their full natural lustre 
shows in your smile. Kolynos leaves 
your mouth with a clean, fresh, 
wholesome feeling. 

Try Kolynos in liquid form as a 
spray and gargle. Not only your 
teeth, but your mouth and throat 
as well, need the protection of an 
antiseptic. They, too, are constantly 
menaced by harmful germs. The 
germ-killing powers of Kolynos 
Liquid protect these vital places. 

Kolynos manufacturing labora- 
tories are located at New Haven, 
U.S. A.; at London, England; and 
at Montreal, Canada. 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept. 3-EE1, 
New Haven, Conn, 
Send sample to: 


City: sve voee sechs at p Qs nacae's 


To residents of Canada, Address The 
Kolynos Co., P. O. Box 1321, Montreal 
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distraught and half insane, I went over 
to the bank, asked to see the president, 
and threw myself on his mercy. 

“What shall I do?” I pleaded. I was 
like a frightened child. 

To that kindly, mutton-chop-whiskered 
old banker I owe a great debt. He soothed 
me with his calm assurance; he agreed to 
take my notes for another $5,000. ‘* You 
may not need it,” he said; “but it's just 
as well to have your account well pro- 
tected. The stocks you are carrying are 
all sound; they are sure to recover some 
day. Certainly, you don’t want to let 
them be closed out at these figures. Keep 
up your courage; we'll pull you through.” 

I started to say something in the way 
of thanks, but he checked me. 

"Never mind that," he said; “I’m 


The swivel 
says it’s a 
Simmons 


Is there a measure for 
watch chain value? 


You cannot judge an auto- 
mobile on horse-power alone, 
nor a watch on merely the 
number of its jewels. These 
are the days when the name 
and reputation of the manufac- 
turer give true index of worth. 


Use this test as you select a 
watch chain. Choose a Simmons 
Chain — standard for more 
than fifty years. The finest 
craftsmanship is in every Sim- 
mons Chain, regardless of the 
price you pay. The most 
reputable jewelers in the 
country endorse them. The 
finest watches in America are 
attached to them in the pock- 
ets of leading citizens of every 
class — bank presidents, pro- 
fessional men, merchants and 
laborers. And all Simmons 
Chains wear and wear because 
of the Simmons special process 
of manufacture — drawing 
gold, Platinumgold and green 


gold over a stout base metal. 
You can easily find a jeweler 
who has a representative as- 
sortment of Simmons Chains. 
Look them over at your first 
opportunity. Many styles, 
with prices ranging from $4 to 
$15. As a gift, nothing is 
more appreciated than a Sim- 
mons Chain. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
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going to help you because you’re worth 
helping, and this is probably your first 
offense. But when it is all over I want to 
have a frank talk with you, my friend. 
OF all men in the world you, with your 
temperament, are the last one who should 
speculate. You must never, never do it 
again.” 


MAGN A DAY or two later the market turned. 
the links are Haltingly, with many false starts and 
enlarged reactions, stocks began to work to higher 


levels. A record of my blood pressure 
during that period would look like the 
charts which scientists make of earth- 
quakes. I paid a doctor two hundred and 
hfty dollars in the end, and I had no drug 
store prescription to show for it, no tonic, 
nothing but some long talks in his office, 
when 1 told him my whole story much as 
it is set down here. He opened the secrets 
of the human spirit before my eyes, and 
showed me how it is that the bodies of 
men are eaten away by their minds. Of 
all the investments I ever made that two 
hundred and fifty dollars has yielded me 
the largest dividends. 

'The day came when the market reached 
the point where my stocks could be sold 
without a loss. My banker friend let forty- 
eight hours go by, in which I accumu- 
lated a profit of a few hundred dollars, 
then he gave orders to the broker to sell. 

He was a wise old man, that banker. 
He talked to me a long time about the 
business careers he had seen and read 
about. Of all human qualities, Courage 
wins the highest rewards, he said. 

He told me how George Eastman, a bank 
clerk, supporting his mother on fourteen 
hundred dollars a year, risked everything 
in the highly speculative venture of mak- 
ing films. He showed me a yellowed copy 
of a newspaper published in New York in 
1859. It contained an account of the 
great fire that entirely wiped out the store 
of Cyrus Field, who in later years was to 
lay the Atlantic Cable. That same paper 
carried a paid advertisement by Mr. 
Field, announcing that he had rented 
another office, and that his business would 
go on without interruption. 

* Men of that type win the great re- 
wards and build the great fortunes," he 
said. “But there are only a few of them 
in any generation. They are over-blest 
with health and optimism; the world 
profits hugely from their unbeatable 
spirits, and can afford to pay them much. 
But the majority of us make a great mis- 
take when we try to cast ourselves in such 
heroic roles. The world needs a lot of con- 
servative men, yes, even timid men; other- 
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Eo a lot of good think- 
4 ing going on in the heads of 
those men who wear hats bearing 
the name of KNOX*—good judges 
of hats are likely to be good 
judges of policy, business or men! 


*The eight dollars you pay for the Knox “Fifth Avenue” is truly 
sensible economy. What other hat possesses an equal reputation 
for authoritative style and long distance wearing qualities? 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Broadway, New York Madison Ave., New York 
(Singer Bldg.) Roosevelt Hotel 


51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
No. 1 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Knox AGENTS are located in all the important 
cities of the world. You will identify these smart 

SOA WAYS stores by the Knox name displayed in their windows. f zu Z I EX WAN 
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in securing better and more enduring construction from Black and 
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these products be of Keystone quality. 


For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, culverts, tanks, flumes, and all 
uses to which sheet metal is adapted, Keystone Copper Steel is un- 
excelled. Sold by leading metal merchants. Read reports of 
weather tests of American Society for Testing Materials—or send for 
our booklet The Testimony of a Decade, which will give you the facts 
in condensed form. Buyers and users of sheet metal should read it. 
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| wise we should have no steady construc- 
| tive progress, but only a series of tremen- 
dous jats and stops. 

The old doctor talked to me in a similar 
vein. He told me about men who had 
made the whole round of the medical 
profession, going from one specialist to 
another and getting the same verdict 
everywhere. “Organically sound, just 
nerves.” He said that we are only just 
now beginning to discover what frightful 
things the mind can do. “‘The things that 
break down men are fear and avarice and 
envy and greed," he said. 

"How much money have you?" he 
asked me suddenly. 

I answered that I had about forty 
thousand dollars. 

“And you have a little farm in the 
country where you could live, if necessarv, 
on the interest on your forty thousand?" 

“Tt would easily be possible." 

“What a fool you are to worry!” he 
exclaimed. “What a fool to take long 
chances when your whole nature rebels at 
the thought. You ought to school your- 
self by rigid mental discipline to dismiss 
the thought of money from your mind. 
Don't think of bureel any more the rest 
of your life. You're economically safe; 
you can't be hungry or shelterless, no 
matter what happens in the world. 
Think of other people, and see how much 
happier you wil be And I'll promise you 
one thing—you’ll never need a nerve 
doctor. Minds that do not feed on them- 
selves seldom get out of order.” 


OD has been pretty good to me since 

I quit trying to play a part for which 
I was never fitted. Once in a while the old 
envious itch gets into my mind, when I 
think of the wealth that might have been 
mine if there had been a little more 
courage in my make-up. But most of the 
time I am well content. I have learned 
the measure of my own limitations. And 
what greater lesson can a man learn if he 
would be truly happy? I run a business 
that does an honest service in the com- 
munity. My children are upright and 
useful. And Edith and I get a lot of 
satisfaction out of their progress and out 
of our friends and sieighbois, to some of 
whom I have been privileged in a small 
way to reach out a helping hand. 


BECAUSE he was determined to get 
an education on the side, David 
McLain was jeered at as a ‘‘saphead” 
by his fellow molders in a Pittsburgh 
iron foundry. Next month, in **David 
McLain Was a Day Laborer for Nine- 
teen Years," you will read how the 
desire for an education led him to the 
place where he is recognized as one of 
the foremost foundry experts in the 
world. 


“JOY-KILLERS,” by Dr. William S. 
Sadler, presents a medical man’s 
views of the things which are always 
taking the joy out of life, ranging 
from ill health to ‘‘in-laws.’’ If you 
are not having your quota ef happi- 
ness—or if you know someone else 
who isn't having his—be sure to read 
this article next month. You will 
undoubtedly find an answer to your 
question. 
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in every line! 


Quality is here, such as has never 
before been seen in a popular- 
priced automobile. From the 
gracefully designed polished 
nickel radiator to the wing-trim 
on the smoothly rounded rear- 
quarter of the body, this big over- 
size Overland Six has style and 
quality written all over it! 


The low-running body gives it a 
touch of speed. The rich double 
beading all around the waist line 
gives it distinction. The big wide 
windows give it “class”. The 
polished lacquer finish gives it 
“tone”. And the jewel gray color- 
ing with a superstructure of flash- 
ing jet black gives it an elegance 
that will delight you. 


The new Willys Finance Plan presents easy 
credit terms at the lowest total cost ever offered 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD" 


Everywhere doctors are sounding the 
warning "guard against colds.” Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips prevent one 
of the greatest causes of colds—the 
treacherous draughts that blow in around 
the windows and under the doors of 
your home. 


20 to 40% Fuel Saving 


By keeping expensively heated warm air in and 
cold draughts out Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips insure an even, healthful temperature. The 
dust and soot that depreciate your draperies— 
the rain that seeps in to ruin your decorations, 
these too, are effectively barred by Chamberlin. 


Lifetime Guarantee 
The Chamberlin Company installs your weather 
strips for you and guarantees results for the life 
of your building at a price within the reach of 
all. Get the facts—mail coupon today. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


80 Sales and Service Offices 
throughout the United States 
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Eyes for the Blind 


(Continued from page 45) 


He was truly regal for Lydia Greer. 
She watched him wonderingly, as she had 
watched him when he first flared out at 
her, as though trying to guess what was 
behind all this show of strength. 

“I can believe all I've heard of your 
father," she told Dan once. “He is the 
strongest man I’ve ever seen. And if, 
after this, he should fail —" 

“We won't!" Dan broke in. “It would 
kill him. He knows the end isn't yet. He 
knows the time is coming when, perhaps, 
the loss of a few paltry dollars will, ruin 
us. It must get darker before light can 
break.” 

Away went Dan to Grand Rapids 
for a new contract; then to Chicago on 
another errand. For a fortnight he did 
not see Lydia or his father; and when he 
came back his first greeting was for the 

irl. Old Jock heard, and clenched his 
Bandi and wet his lips. It had been a 
casual greeting, but made before he spoke 
to his father. It was time to strike, then. 

The bank had called for a new state- 
ment. The bank had called before, and 
had been sent copies of the old one. The 
statement had not changed materially; 
but now Jock would put that call to a 
certain use. 

“Tve never been satisfied with Sandy's 
cruise of th’ big swamp,” he said to Dan. 
“Tm thinkin’ he's low. You best cruise it 
yourself, lad." 

* Now?" Incredulity was in that. Into 
the big swamp? It would take a month! 
Now, when he was so needed on the job? 

“Ay. Of course. If it'll satisfy 'em, 
let's have it so." 

'The boy stared hard at his father; it 
was not Teeks way to make gestures to 
placate enemies; but the blind man’s face 
was impenetrable, and when he spoke 
with that odd quietness which he now 
used, Dan knew there could be no 
questioning. 

He went, with a handclasp for his 
father as he picked up his pack, and a long 
look close into the clear eyes of Lydia 
Greer, a look full of heart and promise. 
He saw the flush come slowly to her 
cheeks, saw her lip tremble. She would 
miss him! Had they been alone, the thing 
might have been spoken then, and he 
would have gone to his cruise with 
memory of her lips on his. . . . But they 
were not alone; Jock was there, moving 
about indifferently. No need now to 
strain his ears and guess. 


HAT day and the next two which 
followed Dan's departure were as the 
gathering interval before the break of a 
storm. Old Jock moved about ominously, 


alert to the job; but giving the impression: 


of detachment, of planning, of plotting to 
muster his forces for some terrific out- 
burst. 

It came at the supper hour, when Jock 
and Lydia were alone in the office. 

He spoke without preface: - 

“There’s only two things in life that 
count with me: This job, and my boy." 

His casual manner, masking iron in the 
tone, nipped the girl's attention. 

“Yes?” she asked. 


“Yes,” he assented flatly, perhaps with 
mockery. “Things try to get between me 
and th’ job, and i smash ’em. I'll be’ as 
hard with any woman who tries to come 
between me and my boy!” 

She made no reply, but he heard her 
rise from the chair. 

“Is that fair warnin’?” he asked, 
feeling suddenly giddy with wrath. 

"Do you mean," she asked quietly, 
"that you think I... I am trying to 
take Dan away from you?” 

“Do you deny it?" 

For a moment the silence was broken 
only by the soft sounds of a wagon chuck- 
ing past over the sawdust road. 

“No,” she replied evenly. “If you put 
it that way, in that spirit—no." 


A LONG breath slipped from his throat. 
A queer sensation, almost of admira- 
tion, mingled with his temper. It un- 
steadied him, made it difficult for him: to 
feel contempt for her; but that very re- 
action brought fresh rage to give -him 
strength and assurance. 

“So! You're wiser than to lie!” 

“Lie?” she cried. “Why should I lie? 
Is it shameful that I— "she hesitated and 
then spoke the whole truth— “‘that I love 
your Danny?" 

“No, not to be ashamed of! It's some- 
thing to fear, that's what!" He expected 
a reply to that, but none came. “Haven’t 
you ears, girl? Don't you understand 
what happens to them that tries to take 
away things I want? Ask 'em," with a 
quick gesture. ‘‘Ask the town what's 
happened to them that’s stood in my 
way!” 

“T know what has happened,” she 
answered, with that same steadiness. 

“And you don’t fear it? You don't 
fear me?” 

Her reply came after a torturing 
interval. 

* No, Mr. MacPherson; I am not afraid 
of vou." 

For an instant his shoulders went 
slack. This was like a giant trying to 
fight a wasp! 

“This is a most surprising thing." He 
heard her voice vaguely. “I’m sorry, but 
I can't lie or evade. I—Ilove Dan very 
much. I hope he loves me. If you—if 
you feel this way, I'm sorry.” 

* Beggin’, eh?" he taunted. ‘Tryin’ 
to crawl—" 

“Not begging!" Her interruption was 
sharp. “I’m not begging! I'm telling 
you the truth, since you want to talk 
frankly." 

"You'll have it—th’ truth! And you'll 
not have him! He's mine"—flinging a 
fist against his breast. ‘‘Mine to keep. 
He's one of the two things that 've made 
life worth livin' for me, and I'll have 'em: 
both!” » 

Again her silence prodded him. How 
to combat it? He had had men threaten 
him in the teeth of his threats; he had had 
men melt at his advance, and he had 
always known what to do; but this was 
another thing. She defied him and stood 
silent! 

“And how’ll you have him?" he asked, 
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Eyes for the Blind, by HAnorp Titus 


moving close to where she stood. '*How'll 
you get him when I want him?" 

“I don't know. I shall try to make him 
love me as I love him. That is all." 

All! And Jock MacPherson knew in 
his heart that such a thing was so simple! 
He knew that she was young and clean 
and honest; she, a city girl— 


HE BURST out, “You, a city woman! 
If he did love you, what? Think it'd 
last when you get restless and discon- 
tented in the woods? He can't live in 
cities. Think he'd love you when he real- 
izes you're not his breed? Pfaugh! City 
woman, for a woodsman born!" e 
swayed a bit and thrust his face forward. 
* Have you thought of his happiness, 
then? There's no city falderals to his 
life; no foolishness. There's nothin' here 
for a city woman!" 

“Dan is here!” The monotony of her 
calmness was stinging. “No matter 
where he might be—any place—I would 
be happy." 

ock stomped the floor. 

‘But you'll not stay!" he roared. 
“You'll go. Now! To-night!” 

“ Am I discharged, then?” 

He heard the rustle of a paper cuff as 
she drew it off. 

“No, you're not fired," he said, and 
panted a bit. He thought he heard her 
laugh and, if so, knew the laugh must be 
triumph. “I’ve never dodged them I was 
out to smash. T'll not fire you. I'll keep 
you here until you beg to go! Pll drive 
you out by hatin’ you, by despisin’ you 
an' the sound oí your voice and the 
ground you walk on!” 

Something .rose within him to strangle 
his voice. For the first time in a fight, 
he faltered, a part of him challenging 
the fairness of his course, making him for 
the instant feel mean and wrong. But 
another part rushed in to drive hus on, 
whispering, “She wants your Danny. She 
will take him from you!" 

Ah, that routed the softness, and the 
grimace of rage which swept his face made 
her step back; so he rubbed his palms and 
went on. "I'll make you hate me and, 
hatin’ me, you’ll never have his love! 
T'll make you fear me, and he'll marry no 
fearful woman! I'll show you up, city 
woman; I'll show you your weaknesses 
and your unfitnesses. . . . And I'll make 
you hate me as I hate them that stand in 
my way when I want a thing!" 

He was breathless, choked with anger. 
He reached for the support of a desk. 

“ Do you think you are the only one who 
knows what great want is?" she asked, 
and laughed with the first bitterness she 
had betrayed. 

* What can a woman, a frail woman, 
know of want? It takes strength to want! 
Get away! Get out!" 

She left him alone then, with no word, 


and Jock stood leaning against his desk; 


for once his resources wholly drained 
away, and for once in his life a small 
feeling of shame trying to assert itself. 
But he ground his teeth and drove that 
back. Ashamed? Ashamed of trying to 
keep his Dan? 


jock would have given worlds to see 
her face the next morning. No sound, 
no silence, no move betrayed what she 
thought; nor all through that day, nor 
the next. He edged his voice with scorn 


when he spoke to her; he snapped vicious 
replies to her necessary questions, and 
yet he could draw from her no indication 
of what she thought or felt. 

“Still here!" he would mutter to her 
when she entered the office in the morn- 
ing. “Still here, city woman! An’ know- 
ing you're hated, eh? Well, well! Ready 
with them tally sheets, now.” 

And in a collected voice she would read 
the record of camps and mill, and Jock 
would clench his hands and wonder how 
long . . . how long. ... 

How he kept up this double fight he 
himself could never have told. Close and 
closer crowded the circumstances that 
throttled the job. Things ran as in oil so 
far as production went, and beyond was 
bene bu only beyond. It was as a 
runner racing a flood, seeing high, safe 
land ahead, but seeing as well the torrent 
sweep across the plain to cut him off. 
Had he the strength to keep the pace and 
keep his eye on the heights instead of on 
the approaching disaster, then he might 
win. So, with the job— 


UNE passed. Danny would be back 
within the fortnight; and by August, 
should Jock keep his stride, the job would 
be on the heights, safe; by August, the 
middle, perhaps, when the Grand Rapids 
people commenced to take his birch and 
maple. 
ut that stride could not always be 
maintained. Day after day, the camps 
had worked to the last notch of speed; 
week after week the carriage had put logs 
into the saws. And then came the cir- 
cus. 

True to the traditions of the North, 
where men play when playtime is offered, 
the crew went to the circus. No order, no 
appeal would stop the exodus. The morn- 
ing train was inundated by men and 
women and children from the town and 
the camps. The mill was silent, onlv the 
ancient night watchman remaining to 
keep the boilers hot. Lame Jerry »_ayed 
on im the store to serve who might come; 
but none would come unless it might be 
from the blueberry camps back on the 
plains, where pickers harvested the fruit 
and trundled it down to the station each 
evening in their rickety cars. 

It was a lowery day, and grew darker as 
forenoon advanced. An uneasy wind fore- 
cast storm, and Jock told Jerry he hoped 
it would blow the circus to ribbons. 

Lydia sat in the office checking time 
books, for it was Saturday and at night 
the returning crews would crowd in for 
their wage, which had come by express 
that morning. 

The rain came before noon, came in a 
flood. No passing shower this, but a lusty 
cloudburst. For an hour there was no 
sound but the roar and smash and boom of 
it; and then it slackened and they heard 
the river grumbling. T 

“She’s up!" panted Lame fein, limping 
in, drenched to the knees. '*Never see it so 
high, Jock. Do you s'pose the bridges— ?'' 

“ Bridges!” scoffed Jock. ‘‘ They'll stand 
any flood that might come.” 

‘But we never see one like this,” Jerry 
muttered. 

That was a new fear for Jock and, 
should the worst happen, he was helpless. 
His irritation swung to Lydia. 

“City woman, never mind those books," 
he said. "' Jerry'll do it. Mell make no 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourselí of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery oí language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today?" They 
should say, "Have you heard 
from him today?" Some spell 
calendar ‘calender’ or "'calan- 
der." Still others say "between 
you and I" instead of "between 
rou and me." It is astonishing 

ow many persons use “who' 

for "whom" and mispronounce 
the simplest words. Few know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c's” or “m's” 
or "rs," or with “le” or "cl." ; 
Mont persons use any common —— Ó— 
words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Thetr speech and their letters SHERWIN CODY 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. bert ume they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use fat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language Js incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you 
ubout your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you ean acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cédy method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—and 
then showing you the right why, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. é 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
Nfty questions in 15 minutes and correet your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until ft becomes "second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


Book on English 


FREE Zi Minute Tert 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day--in your own home 
--you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100° self-correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once Just where you stand. If you are 
efficient in English it will give you greater confidence; 
M. you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test- it is free. We will also gladly mail 
rou our new free book, "How to Speak and Write 
anuteriy Euglish.” Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOLofENGLISH 


93 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
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Note how the Pro-phy-lac-tic gets 
behind the rear molars and fits the 
inside contour of the teeth. It hugs 
the curves of eachtooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. 


Could your 
back teeth 


stand a smile? 


Give all your teeth 
a square deal. | 


This brush does it 


O tooth can side- 

step this scien- 

tific brush. The way 

it is built is a guaran- 

tee that it will reach 
every tooth. 

First there is the 
curved bristle surface. 
It curves the way your 
jaw curves. Next there 
1s the big, cone-shaped 
end tuft. 

This makes those re- 
mote rear molars as ac- 
cessible as your front 
teeth. And then you 
have a curved handle, 
curved so that it goes 
toward your teeth, 
making the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic comfortable to 
use. 

The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic gets in between 
teeth. The saw-tooth 
bristles pryintoevery 
crevice and dislodge 
particleswhich other- 
wise might hide away 
and cause trouble. 


Prices in the United 
States and Canada: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Made in three 
different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, 


mistakes, and it’ll be relief to have you 
gone for a day.” 

She went without comment, and his 
choler rose. Was she flushing? Was she 
crying silently? How was she taking it? 
He sulked in his office pondering those 
matters, while Jerry, with time books 
and money spread on the store counter, 
toiled. 


OUTDOORS it was very still, except | 


for the growing rumble of the river; 
and then came a car, laboring through 
puddles, with berry crates tied on the 
running board. But the burden did not 
make the old springs sag, and the car did 
not wheel to the station. It came directly 
to the store and stopped, engine still run- 
ning. An unshaven man got out. He 
looked slowly around at the deserted town. 
Then he went up the steps. 

Jock, standing in the office, heard 
Jerry’s grunt and a muffled word. 

“Get out!" Jerry cried, and the alarm 
in his voice chilled MacPherson. 

“Put 'em up!” the strange voice said, 
biting like a drill. '*Up—or—" 

A quick step, a sudden, crunching 
sound, a stifled cry, the slump of a limp 
weight to the floor—and then the chink of 
coins. 

"What's goin’ on?" demanded Jock, 
groping his way into the store. 

“Stay back!" That strange voice flung 
the words at him sharply. 

* What's goin'—" i 

But then there were quick steps, 
running away out into the mud. A moan 
from behind the counter, the whine of 
gears outside. 

Groping on his knees Jock found 
Jerry’s gashed head, felt the sticky blood, 
and then brushed the counter where 
money had been stacked. 

“Robbed!” he cried, 
broke. “The pay roll—” 

He lunged to the door and called out, 
but he heard only the exhaust of the car 
as it roared for tlie ramp of the highway 
bridge; that, and the snarl of the river. 

"Help!" he cried. “Hi! Help!" His 
great voice echoed in the empty town: 
“Blacky! Dan! Hi!" 

But there were none to come and help. 
He stood, tugging at his beard with 
unsteady hands, trying to keep his mind 
from impending ruin and concern it with 
averting quick disaster. There were only 
two ways out of the country after this 
storm: To the west the swamp blocked 


and his voice 


| the road and to the south, as well, for 


many miles. The desperado must run 
east before he could turn; then he might 
make for the Straits of Mackinac, or 
across into Ontario. 

He ground the telephone crank, as 
Jerry moaned again, but the instrument 
was dead in his ear. *'Six thousand!" he 
mumbled, as he tried vainly again. ‘Six 
thousand. . . . It means—th’ job!” He 
swayed then, and put an uncertain hand 
to his eyes, as though to shut ruin even 
from his imagination. 

He scarcely understood that she was 
there until she tugged at his wrist. 

"Gone!" he said thickly in reply. 
“The pay roll . . . and th’ job.” 

Her voice was charged with alertness, 
and he replied, forgetting to hate. 

* Dead; burned out or wires cut," he 


' said about the telephone. “Gone!” 


The girl was híting Jerry up, asking 


him quick questions. The old mill 
watchman hobbled in, mumbling. 

“Gone! An’ no one to take his trail!" 
moaned Jock. ‘‘No way to head him off!” 

Her voice came very clearly: '*I am 
here. I can drive Dan's car." 

He tried to stare at her, forgetting he 
was blind. 

“You? You city woman? Why, vou—" 

“I can! Of course I can, and—" 

“Be about it then!" he cried, suddenly 
alive with hope. ''Don't stand—" 

But she was not standing there; she 
was gone, and in a moment he heard the 
sputter of a motor. He heard the wheels 
rip through pools of water as she brought 
the car to the store steps—and then he 
was beside her, crying excitedly that if 
they could reach a telephone the man 
had no chance; but the job had— 

The sound of the river drowned his 
words as they crossed the bridge, and he 
stopped talking, aghast at the ferocity of 
mad waters. He dun to the seat as they 
plunged along the rutted road, and was 
half flung from it as she set the brakes. 

"Oh!" she cried. “A tree is down across 
the road! We can’t go on!” 

“The birch stub?” he asked, and his 
nostrils dilated, drinking in acrid odor. 
“Ah, dynamite! He planned to block 
us! 

He slumped back, and felt the girl 
trembling against his arm. This was their 
one way out, the one highway across the 
swamp. With none but crippled Jerry 
and the old watchman to help, it would 
take half a day to clear that path, and 
by then— Why, minutes even were pre- 
cious! 

It was Lydia’s voice in his ear that 
roused him. 

“The railroad crosses this road farther 
up, doesn't it?" she asked excitedly. 

"Ay; half a mile on, but—" 

She was already backing the car, 
twisting it about. 

“The trestle!” she gasped to his dull 
query, and he came alive again. 

"You'd cross the trestle? An’ then 
down the track to the road again?” 

She made no answer, but concentrated 
on making speed through the mire. They 
recrossed the highway bridge, left the 
deep ruts at the railway, and climbed to 
the track. The gears slipped into low and 
they plunged slowly over the widely 
spaced ties; plunged and lurched and 
bounced, and above the roar of the motor 

ock could hear the roar of the Shoestring. 
[he car stopped, and he heard the girl 
beside him moan. 

“Its going!" she cried, voice pinched 
thin. ‘Look, it's moving!” 

“Th’ trestle?” 

“Yes. Oh,"—desperately—"*' if you had 
eyes!" 

If he had eyes! But he had not, and 
cursed, and demanded that she tell him 
what she could see. 


"T HE river, usually flowing at that point 
through a fringe of alders which grew 
at the bottom of abrupt banks, had sub- 
merged the bushes. Their leaves showed a 
pale, flickering green through. the red- 
roiled torrent. It had crept up and up on 
the piling until the ties, normal ly a dozen 
feet above the water, were ‘sucked at 
hungrily. 

And in the middle of tl*e widened 
current driftwood, logs, upr ooted trees, 
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~and the lovely line of sound white teeth © 


again. Decay is arrested—your smile is 
glorious, gleaming again. 


: } 
“Freshness— vivid charm xj! | 
by cleansing and protect- 
ing your teeth in 
natures own way. . . 


Pebeco is a marvelously effective sali- 
vary stimulant. With regular daily use 
Pebeco entirely restores the normal, 
protective flow of your glands. Their 
alkaline fluids cleanse your teeth day and 
night. The acids of decay are neutralized 
as fast as they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully, keeps your 


Your teeth mould your mouth 
—set off your smile 


EOPLE remember . . . flash- 


ing eyes, a glowing skin, and 
the irresistible gleam of lovely 
white teeth—the glorious climax 
of your smile. 


Yet how many gay, otherwise charm- 
ing faces are marred by cloudy, rapidly 
deteriorating teeth! Today the most 
faithful brushing is not enough. Our soft, 
sweet foods do not sufficiently stimulate 
the salivary glands to do 
their normal work of neu- 
tralizing the acids of decay. 


But at last dental authori- 
ties have found a way to 
restore the protective func- 
tion of these glands. With 
Pebeco Tooth Paste your 
glands function naturally 


ls i 
Pebeco keeps your salivary 


glands active—and your teeth 
sound and white 


Frees Offer 


gums firm, your whole mouth healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Send 
today for a ten days' trial of Pebeco. 
Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Dis 
tributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. In the 
blue tube, at all druggists. 


A Division of Lekn & Fink Products Company 


Lenn & Fink, Inc., Dept. D-18, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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years 


are back of every 


We have kept ahead of every 


BETWEEN THESE TWO 


T HE first cash register was built 
in 1882. It was a National. It was 
built right here in Dayton. 


Stupendous changes have taken 
place in business since then! 


And yet today National Cash 
Registers meet, more completely 
than ever before, every business 
requirement of the times. 

Here is one of the greatest ex- 
amples of progress in business 
history. 

44 years ago—one model! to- 
day—more than 500 different 
types and sizes. One for every 


National 


—— — a 2s 
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of constant progress 
National Cash Register 


demand of the worlds business 


500 DIFFERENT MODELS 

line of business under the sun. 

Every National made today has 

44. years of experience, progress 
and achievement behind it. 


00000 1000 £8 £3 — 


Each has proved its ability to 
save and earn money—to speed 
up service—to stop losses—and 
to render a lifetime of vital pro- 
tection to business. 

Sold on easy terms. Liberal 
allowances for used machines. 

Prices—$75, $100, $125, 
$150, and up. 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


*'These prices apply in the U. S. only 


Cash Registers 
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Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge. Calibrated 
in I-Ib. units. 


USE 


your gauge 


IGHT in the hand, being 

used — that is where a 

tire gauge is useful. Merely 

owning a Schrader Gauge is 
not enough. 

The tire gauge that rests in 
your bureau drawer orin your 
garage or under your car seat 
isn't going to help you correct 
improper inflation. 

Use your gauge. Let it tell 
you when your air is too low 
or too high. Give it a chance 
to warn you that you are hurt- 
ing your tires. Let it help you 
get even inflation. No car 
drives so well or steers so 
easily if the tires are unevenly 
inflated. 

Own a Schrader Gauge and 
USE IT. 

A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 

Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


had banked against the span, forming a 
jam, the top of it flush with the rails, 
growing higher as wicked froth boiled 
about it, threatening to creep up and over 
the track itself and block their way com- 
pletely. 

The flood heaved upward about this 
jam, making a great bulge in the swollen 
river, and it was this force which had 
strained the structure until Lydia actually 
saw it give and bend. Even as she 
watched, the water which had been 
sucking at ties submerged them, and 
licked avidly at the rails. 

The stream was rising with every 
second as creek and ravine and gully for 
miles to the eastward poured in their 
contributions to disastrous strength. 


And the life of that trestle— Jock knew, - 


as the girl talked rapidly, telling what she 
saw—was to measured by swift 
seconds! 

He knew she turned toward him, as she 
finished functioning as eyes for the blind, 
because he could feel her breath on his 
cheek. > 

“ Perhaps it won’t hold us up,” she said 
steadily. *‘If it shouldn't, I can swim; 
but you?" : 

" Don't mind me!" he snarled. “You 
should know enough not to mind me! 
It’s your own courage—” 

She gave no heed to his inference. The 
motor made answer for her. The car 
heaved up on a tie and dropped into 
another sait hollow. It went on, left 
solid land, felt the first of the trestlework 
with its front wheels. Jock could not see 
this, but he could hear the water licking 
about their tires, and he grasped the seat 
as foam slapped his hand. Then the roar 
of the stream drowned all other sounds. 
No mere lurching over ties now, but a 
drunken reeling as tlie whole bridgework 
beneath them swayed with a new move- 
ment. 


EIFTY feet beyond was the jam, not yet 
blocking the tracks; but from the tail 
of her eye Lydia saw a great tree roll 
ponderously over as it rounded the bend, 
sweep toward the pile of débris which 
churned and boiled against the pressure of 
the current. That added weight might 
lift the shifting mass of wreckage up over 
the edge of the ties, and make their 
passage impossible. 

She opened the throttle another notch 
as leaping tongues of water splashed 
through the floor boards. She was half 
way to the jam—abreast of it—and a 
slimy prong, working out of the mass as 
if in conscious agony, thrust for them. 
She dodged, so near did it come to striking 
her, and heard it rip the rear curtain from 
its fastening as she drove on. : 

A new and terrible sound poured into 
Jock MacPherson’s ears. The car leaped 
forward wildly, from midstream toward 
the far bank, amid a rending, a snapping, 
a great guttural noise of achievement as 
the river won. 

Behind them the jam boiled upward, 
mounted the track, poured log and limb 
and froth across, and the stout piling 
gave. The ties up-ended as they moved, 
and the rails spiked to them were lifted 
from the upright timbers below. The 
center span wrenched at those which 
flanked it, dragging at them, forcing them 
to settle as they gave. 


The rear wheels of the automobile 
seemed to drop. The car canted to the 
right, as the structure sagged and was 
pulled down-stream. The motor went 
wide open, the wheels spun on the incline. 
and gripped . . . and they climbed, 
climbed drunkenly up that sinking trestle- 
work, and fastened on solid track, with 
good black loam beneath it. . . . 

Jock turned his face backward as 
though he could see the ruin of the bridge 
go beneath black waters, but he had only 
ears to depend on, and the girl could not 
look to cell im. She looked only ahead to 
where the track stabbed the forest, and 
slowed down that haste might bring no 
fresh disaster. 


[ATE that afternoon Jock stood beside 
Lydia as she hung up the receiver in 
the section man’s house, twenty miles to 
the eastward—the first telephone they 
could reach in that stretch of uninhabited 
country. 

“What was 't?" he asked. He put that 
in à whisper, as she had put so many 
questions in those hours they had spen 
at the instrument. - 

“The sheriff again,” she answered. 

“Yes?” His hands came up, half 

clenched, to his face. “Yes? An’™—?” 
“They have him. And the money. 
They—" 
Old Jock turned from her, and for a 
long moment stood so. He heard her sit 
down; he thought she was crying, softly. 
He moved gropingly toward her and held 
out his hands. One of them touched her 
head, dropped to her shoulder, and he 
half collapsed, half knelt beside her. He 
took her fand in both his, and for a long 
time he did not speak. When he did, it 
was falteringly, ın the manner of an 
indecisive man. 

“City girl, why?" he asked. “Why?” 

He knew she was wiping her eyes, but 
her voice was surprisingly even. 

"[ too, can want," she said simply. 
“T know what it is to have only one or two 
things matter. I... I didn't want to 
leave you without anything." 

Pause. 

** So you'll take my Danny?" 

“If he wants me. . . . I hope he wants 


e. 

He stroked her wrist. 

“ An’ you wouldn't let me make you 

hate me, and you saved th' job for me, 
because you know how to want? You'd 
do that; you'd fight more than fair when 
I—I'd admit no rules to that fight?" 
. I tried to understand you, you 
see. 
He averted his face, as though he could 
not bring even his sightless eyes to bear 
on her. 

** Ay, you understand, lass. You must. 
An' some day, maybe, you'll even know 
how a proud man can want a little some- 
thin’ from you? ... Tolerance, say! 
Maybe. . . . Charity?" 

Ha voice broke as he felt her arm creep 
across his shoulders. 

“Only that, Father Jock? What if I 
wanted you to—to like me, just a little?” 

And of course Lydia Greer is the only 
human being who ever heard Jock Mac- 
Pherson sob like a child, like a child who 
has been willful and selfish, who has been 
frightened out of that dark mood-and, 
chastened, finds solace in protecting arms. 
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A bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


» You lived in one of those palatial apart- 
I ments on Park Avenue, in New York 
City, where you have to pay $2,000.00 to 
$7,500.00 a year rent, you still couldn't have 
a better toilet seat in your bathroom than 
they have—the Church Sani-white Toilet 
Seat which you can afford to have right 
now. 


Adds new beauty 


Tue improvement in appearance made by 
a spotlessly clean, all-white toilet seat is 
certainly surprising. Its beauty and refine- 
ment are qualities every woman wants in 
her bathroom—a room she can be proud to 
have guests use. 


The Church Toilet Seat is all-white and 
stays white permanently—a sanitary seat ` 
that washes as easily as porcelain. Its 
white surface is neither varnish, paint nor 
enamel, but a durable sheathing as hand- 
some as ivory. It won't crack, splinter, 
chip, wear off or stain. Youcan install it 
yourself on your toilet in a few minutes and 
easily take it off and reinstall it if you 
move to another house or apartment. Ob- 
tainable at all plumbers. 


SEND FOR “An Easy Way to Make 
a Bathroom More Attractive" 


Tuts is the title of an attractively illustrated little book 
of sixteen pages, Just off the 
press, that tells the story of 
the interesting way in which 
one woman discovered how 
to make her bathroom more 
attractive. If you have some- 
times wished that yourown 
bathroom looked a little 
more attractive, this book 
will certainly be of value to 
you, andit is FREE. Send 
for a copy, together with a 
free sample of Sani-white 
Sheathing. Tear out the 
® coupon now and mail to^ 

day. C. F. Church Mfg. 
a Co., Dept. P-1, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Church Seats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER'SIDE OF SEAT 


BULL A Ta eet Me mr re. T a 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. 
Dept. P-r, Holyoke, Mass. | 


With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a 
Bathroom More Attractive" and a free sample of 
Sani-w hite Sheathing to: 
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Boys—Then and Now 


(Continued from page 9) 


average man, in a warmer house, eats 
cleaner, more wholesome food, sees more 
of this world, and understands it more 
perfectly than any other average man of 
any other generation has done upon the 
lanet; and all because his father, the 
ittle, old, baldheaded man in his late 
middle age, either here or tucked sie 
beneath the grass of some graveyard, 
worked his head off in the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties, to produce this 
vast change in the outer aspects of 
humanity. 

But this change in the externals of 
humanity is not the miracle that has been 
wrought in: fifty years by American 
civilization. The miracle lies in the 
changed attitude of this civilization 
toward youth. 


(THESE lines are written in an ordinary 
American country town of twelve or 
fifteen thousand people. Emporia is no 
different from hundreds of American 
towns in its organized contact with youth. 
It is the average contact of the average 
ten thousand Americans anywhere upon 
the North American continent, between 
the Rio Grande and Hudson Bay. So 
that an account of the activities of this 
town would be more or less the account of 
the activities of any American group of 
ten or fifteen thousand people in its atti- 
tude toward youth. 

The master passion of our lives clearly 
is a desire to promote the interests of the 
next generation. Of every dollar paid in 
taxes in Emporia, more than fifty cents 
goes directly into the schools. There are, 
on the town site, school buildings, high 
schools, and colleges that would cost 
three million dollars. Into these schools 
go five thousand children and youths 
every day. 

More than that, we have a quarter of a 
million dollars invested in buildings of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and in parks 
and playgrounds, devoted to the business 
of making youth strong and useful and 
happy. Seven hundred people of these 
fifteen thousand give their entire time to 
teaching, coaching, or directing the affairs 
of youth. 

And in the community there are nearly 
twoscore different organizations, super- 
vised by men and women who give part of 
their time, freely and without cost, to the 
welfare of children. Nearly fifty thousand 
dollars bequeathed by Captain L. T. 
Heritage, a benevolent soldier of the Civil 
War, to the children of Emporia, provides 
a fund from which every child in the town, 
that needs it, may have decent clothing, 
expert medical care, and hospitalization. 
So that in all the town no child need 
suffer either shame or pain which money 
will relieve. Let us consider these organi- 
zations set down categorically. 

Of course the schools lead in impor- 
tance. But in the schools are a score of 
activities for youth that the school fifty 
years ago did not consider. The school 
nurse examines the child's eyes, ears, and 
teeth. And a clinic for children is main- 
tained by the doctors of the community, 
under the direction of the public schools. 


Gymnasium work is highly developed, 
and the old rowdy playground has passed. 
Each school above the sixth grade has its 
gymnasium. Each school has its or- 
ganized teams of play, putting on the 
seasonal games in competition with the 
other schools. Where forty years ago the 
literary society was the only school 
activity, to-day the children hear lectures, 
see moving pictures, hold organized de- 
bates, essay contests, and perform all 
sorts of mental calisthenics outside of the 
classroom, under the supervision of the 
public schools. 

The children are weighed, and their 
food is considered. In the grade schools 
the women's clubs provide milk for chil- 
dren under weight. And diet suggestions 
for children over or under weight are sent 
home by the school dietitian for parents 
to follow. 

Of all the things our schools do for 
childhood, the most civilized things are 
done in what is known as the opportunity 
rooms. Here laggards are studied. Their 
peculiar needs are considered. Those who 
for any reason are behind the pupils of 
their age, whether because of sickness, or 
of absence from school, or of inability to 
grasp the regular curriculum, are given 
individual care, and whatever personal 
attention each case needs. 

When one thinks what happened to the 
backward student fifty years ago—the 
jeers that bedeviled him, the neglect, the 
misunderstanding that were his lot— 
the methods of this modern pedagogy in 
the opportunity rooms are wonderful. 

All sorts of musical contests occupy the 
children. They have bands, orchestras, 
glee clubs, quartets, from the time they 
can toddle until they pass out of the 
public school into the two colleges of the 
town, where all of the care of youth, 
which has begun in the public schools, is 
continued and multiplied. After school 
hours, in a dozen classes, the literature of 
the Bible is taught, and a certain amount 
of common moral instruction is given to 
the children. 

Every normal activity of the child or 
ee 1s touched by the publie schools. 

ifty years ago the school was-merely a 
ganging place where youth incidentally 
learned its reading, writing, geography, 
grammar and arithmetic, and roamed and 
raged at recess and between sessions like 
young barbarians at play. 


FTER the school in importance in the 

child life of the town comes the Y. M. 
and the Y. W. C. A., twobig buildings filled 
and busy after school and Saturday with 
their long programs. The “Y” organizes 
the boys for thrift, and it is ably com- 
panioned by the Boy Scouts, the Leaders’ 
Club, the bone Club, the Athletic 
Leagues of all the churches, the Swim- 
ming Club, the Hi-Y, the Colored Hi-Y, 
and the Mexican Club. And the Y. W. 
C. E does much the same things for the 

Irts. 

j The churches, in addition to the Sun- 
day-school, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and Epworth Leagues, have rooms where 
basket ball is played, and the Sunday- 
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HE imperative need for conserving national fuel 
resources is focusing attention on the potential 
service of the gas industry. It has been estimated that 
the nation's coal resources would last at least twice as 
: long if all operations requiring heat were done with 
T x gas instead of coal in the raw state. 


wat The constant expansion of the gas utility is the 
inevitable answer to a many-sided demand. Repre- 
: senting the most efficient utilization of heat sources, 
We it serves a national purpose. Supplying a practical and 
a economical fuel, it is in increasing demand in homes 
os and industries. 

Write for the booklet — ‘Gas, an Essential Utility and 
an Opportunity.” It explains why every class of 
investor is interested in the steady growth of this 
great public utility. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, NewYork 


2 Gas fs perhaps the least understood of all 
poet the public utilities. We shall be glad to 
a send you this booklet of interesting facts 
a about the gas tndustry. © H. & Co. 
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ble, for wars and uprisingsamong 

the children of men. But to- 
bacco smoke has always stood for har- 
mony, for happy reflections, for gentle 
philosophy. ; 

The smoke of battle either maddens 
men or else it affrights them. It means 
ruined and blazing 
homesteads,reeking 


piss. smoke stands for trou- 


cratersin thefields,grunt- 
ing cannons and nasty 
machine guns squirting 
out lead and it means despoiled coun- 
tries and desolated peoples. 


The smoke of tobacco goes with 
serenity and bodily comfort and broth- 
erly love. A man who is harassed or 
excited by violent thoughts cannot 
enjoy smoking. It is when he is calm 
that his cigarette or his cigar or his 
pipe tastes best. Out of the twisting 
threads of tobacco smoke most of our 
dreams are fashioned and many of our 
romances and a good deal of our po- 
etry and not a small share of our logic 
and some of our sermons. Tobacco 
smoke is a symbol and a sign of 
serenity. 


The American Magazine 


The American Indian, who gave us, 
among other blessings, the 
tobacco, was by no means a stupid 

rson. Living close to nature he had 
in him a natural sanity. When he 
went on the war path he described the 
situation by saying he had dug up the 
hatchet. But when the fighting was 
over he sat and smoked with his late 
enemy in token of friendship and for- 
giveness. He called it smoking the 
pipe of peace. And it was a mighty 
good name for it too, as nearly all the 
nations of this earth can testify today. 


From the beginning of recorded his- 
tory, the Indian has been a smoker. 


n of 


He still smokes. But modern improve- 
ments are beginning to appeal to him. 
His ceremonial pipe is a relic now. 
Generally he smokes cigarettes. 

Out on the Blackfoot Reservation 
in Montana this past summer, I met 
an educated Indian—the son of the 
Chief of his tribe. He smoked Sweet 


à Caporal Cigarettes. 

l He told me he 

liked them and smoked no other 
brand. On his part it was a voluntary 
testimonial to a cigarette that has 
been popular for nearly half a century. 


He was not an exception. An in- 
creasing number of millions of his 
pale-faced fellow Americans will tell 
you the same thing. They like the 
forty-seven-year-old Sweet Caporal 
process which takes all the bite out of 
the tobacco and leaves all the kiss in. 


P oe 


P. S. — Z write an article like this every once în a while. 
W atch for the next. I have declinedpropositions to tur out 
advertisements for various manufactured articles because 
Ifeel DI merely would be a hired hand, exploiting this, that 
or the other thing for so mucha word. But I reached fer 
this opportunity. I knew I could put my heart tn it— 
could with sincerity endorse the article I was praising. 


Boys—Then and Now, by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
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school teams organize to play teams of 
other Sunday-schools in the big gym- 
nasiums of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. The churches sponsor vacation 
Bible schools. The city commission pro- 
vides leaders for playground work. The 
town Rcd Cross sponsors contests in 
swimming and in health education and 
hygiene. 

The county health unit looks after the 
schoolhouses and their sanitary condition, 
and in the country the health unit in- 
spects the schoolhouse wells to see that 
they are not infected. The county 
medical society requires its members to 
cevote themselves to clinical work for 
children. And the various patriotic 
orders, the Woman’s City Club, the 
G. A. R., the American Legion, and the 
D. A. R., are forever offering prizes for 
essays, orations, and debates on patriotic 
subjects. 

The luncheon clubs, the Rotarians, and 
their kith and kind, send the boys to a 
summer camp, where they are cared for 
by trained men, who teach them all 
manner of physical, spiritual, and mental 
hygiene, keep them busy until they are 
dog-tired at night, returning them healthy 
and happy at the end of two weeks. The 
juvenile court is the corrective side of 
government as it touches childhood in the 
average country town. 

The law which establishes the court is 
valuable. The court has contact with 
those who need help. most—the way- 
ward, the weak, the under-privileged. And 
the court, through the various organiza- 
tions standing ready to help youth—the 
schools, the churches, the lunchcon clubs, 
or the Boy Scouts—is able to rehabilitate 
scores, and even hundreds, of boys from 
every town every year. A considerable 
area of the conscious activity of local self- 
government in an average American 
community to-day is devoted to the care 
and training of youth. It is intelligent 
care. 


"His consistent, exemplary, and prof- 
itable training is the miracle of this 
century; the miracle that the men have 
done who receive riotous applause merely 
because they have participated in the 
commonplace conquest of the prairies. 
The conquest of the prairies was some- 
thing, but the conquest of the heart of 
youth is vastly more important. When 
one compares the home, the school, the 
church of the boy of fifty years ago with 
these agencies that are molding him to- 
day, one sees the illimitable distance that 
civilization has come; the progress that 
man has made. 

The change has been revolutionary. It 
makes the physical changes that have 
come in this country—the mere use of 
physical contraptions like modern plumb- 
ing, railroads, telephones, phonographs, 
automobiles, and radio sets—seem like a 
lot of tin cans tied upon the tail of 
progress, merely to make it go around and 
around. 

This deep, fundamental change in our 
attitude toward the spiritual life of hu- 
manity, evidenced by these universal 
contacts with the life of youth, to guide it, 
to cherish it, to cultivate it into a richer 
and better maturity, is in truth the great 
achievement thus far of our race. This 
has all been done in the twinkling of an 
eye, when one thinks of the long, barren 
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Will your 


picture fit 


this frame? 


"Tuis MONTH 
more than two thou- 
sand men are be- 
ginning the Alex- 
ander Hamilton In- 
stitute Course. 
Two years from 
now hundreds of 
them will be writ- 
ing in to us. Their 
letters will say ( just 
as thousands of let- 


ters in the past 
have said): 
“My salary has 


been increased 400 
per cent, and I can 
say without hesita- 
tion that it would 


ble without the 
knowledge I gained from 
Course."* 

“I want you to be the first to 
know the good news, and that is 
that I have been elected to the presi- 
dency of my Company and have 
taken over the entire control of its 
stock. . . . Your Course has had 
much to do with making me ready 
to grasp this wondérful opportunity, 
and I desire to give full credit where 
credit is due."* 

“I wish I could fully express my 
admiration for the Course and my 
extreme gratitude for having 
learned how much easier it is to 
acquire knowledge thru the study 
of the experience of others than it 
is to try to gain this knowledge thru 
a lifetime of personal experience."* 


Two years from now, when 


the 


these men have finished the Se 


Course, will you have had 
the same advancement they 
have had? Or will you 
have made only asmuch prog- 
ress as you made last year 
and the year before? Will 
you have to look back on two 
more years of petty salary | 
increases, of routine promo- 

tions, when your progress | 
might have been swift and sure? | 


i 
4 
o] 


Do you want more money? | 
Ask yourself this: “Why should | 


any one pay me more next year | 
than this year? Just for living? ! 
Just for avoiding costly 


*These are paragraphs out of real letters—the kind 
that come in to Alexender Hamilton Hall every day. 


The originals are on file Names on request. 


In advertisements like this the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute has printed the 
ictures of such men as Charles E. Hires, 
y W. Howard, Charles E. Murnan— 
all presidents of great corporations. 
What man,enrolling this month, will 
be as brilliantly successful two years, or 
five years. from now? 


5| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


blunders? I am de- 
voting most of my 
waking timeto busi- 
ness—what am I 
doing to make my- 
self more expert at 
business ?” 


You must do 
something to 
make yourself 
stand out 


For more than 
seventeen years the 
Institute has helped 
men to shorten 
their path to suc- 
cess, to increase 
their earning pow- 
er, to give them 
that added equip- 
ment that makes 
them stand out from other men. 

There’s no secret about the Insti- 
tute’s method. Thru texts, lectures, 
problems and personal. advice— 
brought to you in your own home— 
the Institute gives its subscribers 
that broad knowledge of business 
principles that fits them for the high 
places, and the high rewards, of 
business. The Institute teaches you 
the workings of all departments, 
thus fitting you to direct other men 
in those departments to your profit. 

Do you want those high rewards? 
The famous booklet, “Forging 
Ahead in Business"—offered free 
in the coupon below—will show 
you the way. Without your deter- 
mination to follow the path it points 
out, this book is worth nothing. In 
itself it is only a guide-post. 
But more than 250,000 men 
have found in it a way to 
larger income, rapid business 
progress, and independence. 


486 Astor Place New York City 


Send me at once the booklet, ‘Forging 
Ahend in Business," which I may 
keep without obligation. 


BIghture, NT ECAT v Aes RON pete 50400 l 
Please write plainly l 


Business 1 
Aüdre6B.. c.r. sorde o 39% SU iom oar (a a ace c/o anser 


Business | 
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COVER DESIGN BY ANN BROCKMAN ge 


Write for 
this book— 
* The-End of 
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Rust Troubles” 


It’s a new Brass 
pipe book of inter- 


est to those who 


are about to build, 


buy or remodel a 
home. Illustrations 
and text indicate 
how the nuisance 
of rusty water and 
pipe troubles due 
to corrosion can 
be eliminated. Sent 
without charge. 
Ask for Book B-l. 


COPPER te BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 


| reasons for your viewpoint. 


stretches of time in which man has in- 
habited this planet callously, carelessly, 
tramping’ childhood into youth and youth 
into maturity in the old, old-fashioned 
wine press of hard and wicked experience. 

Many people like to wag their tongues 
about the wild antics of our youths of 
to-day—the automobile “petting parties" 


| and the road-house revels. But the automo- 
| bile is no more deadly than was the buggy 
| of the dear dead past. The young man and 


his girl jogging along behind the sleepy 
family horse fifty years ago, under the 
stars, with the lines of the harness tied 
around the whip socket, did just about 
the same kind of loving that the Romeos 


and Juliets, in automobiles, do to-day., 
Hoops, bustles, and tight corsets were no’ 


less sex lures in the midst of the last cen- 
tury than the scant dresses of the modern 
girl. 

It is in the nature of humanity, as it is 


built, that youth shall attract youth.. 


Changing costumes,.are- but changing 
skin. '[he attraction, the lure, is as it was 
in the beginning, and shall be ever after. 


| Since Adam and Eve left the Garden the 


whole world has been transformed. And 
we have had many inventions which have 
affected everything—but apple picking. 


OW, all these pious activities of the 
+‘ grown-up world, all these movements 


| to uplift the spirit of youth which théoret- 


ically should have made the modern a 


sanctimonious prig, have merely sophis- , 
| ticated him and left him decent. 
| knows more than any other boy in the 


He 


world, and on the whole is a better boy 
than any of his grandfathers were, clear 
back to the Garden of Eden. 

The "stable lore" of his immediate 
forebears has passed from boy conscious- 
ness. Even the farm boys know less about 
horses and stock to-day than the town 
boy knew fifty years ago. And all boys, 
country boys, town boys, and city boys, 
have an immense area of mechanical in- 
formation about motors, spark plugs, 
mechanically applied electricity, mathe- 
matical calculations affecting the wheel 
and the lever, the pulley and the cog. 

The boy of to-day in whose heart is 
throbbing the glory that shall be our to- 
morrow knows much that the world must 
have. He knows it exactly by rule, by 


' 


' 


of, 


“wor 


rote, and by measured reason. This boy 
lives in a world of copper and steel. He 
toys with the beautiful mystery we call 
electricity. He makes magic with static 
out of the ether. He and his kind are 
learning the white magic of physics as 
their savage forebears of the jungle 
played with charms and amulets, signs 
and portents. The new boys are all 
medicine men of the new voodoos. 

Their contact with motor cars and 
radios gives them such a schooling in the 
practical aspects of mechanical engineer- 
ing as no other generation of boys ever 
carried in their heads before. The extent 
to which the modern boy must use his 
mind is appalling. Old-fashioned men feel 


‘that the world is falling into decay since 


the woodbox was taken from behind the 
stove and the horse from the stall in the 
barn by the alley. They do not dream 
how much more mental activity the boy 
day must assume, if he lives in the 
NN nodern boys, than his father and 
grandfather grasped. 

'The?Boy; of the fifties, working with 

an adz dd a drawing-knife, made his 
bow and arrows, his turning bar, and a 
score of simple things around the yard 
and barn. With these things and his work 
he built a strong body. The boy of to-dav, 
whose work.is-done by machinery, who 
lives in a house heated. by oil, or gas, or 
who lives in an apartment where the 
janitor does the work, would grow flabby 
arid weak if he had to depend upon the 
work that. he could do about the home. 
But he comes home from the gymnasium 
and the ball field, renewed in y, and 
takes up his task of mastering the intricate 
problems of the radio and the motor-car, 
a young giant refreshed. 
. He is building a better brain than his 
father had, equipping himself better for 
the modern life than his father equipped 
himself fifty years ago. He is not a prude. 
He knows how the world is made and the 
knowledge does not hurt him. He and his 
sister, Modern Youth, look the modern 
world squarely in the eye, free-born 
spirits, unafraid of their problems. Of 
such, despite the cackling dolor of the 
passing generation, of such—O most 
grave and reverend signiors—despite all 
your craven fears, of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


What I Think of the Younger Generation 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OU, yourself, may be a member of 

the younger generation, but that 
fact does not prevent your having an 
opinion about it; nor does it preclude 
your entering this contest. Everyone— 
old, young, and middle-aged—has an opin- 
ion on this interesting subject, and the 
purpose of this contest is to get the views 
of all classes. 

William Allen White, as you discovered 
while reading the above article, is very 
definite in his belief that young people 
of to-day have a better start in life 
than had the youngsters of his boyhood 
time. You may or may not agree with 
him. So far as this cortest is concerned, 
that doesn't matter. What THE AMERICAN 
MaGaZINE invites you to do is to express 
an opinion as definite as his, and give 
Be specific; 


tell «what you think of the young folks, 
and why you think it. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the fol- 
lowing prizes: $30, first prize; $20, sec- 
ond prize; $10, third prize. Competition 
closes March 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the June issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE Awrni- 
CAN MaaaziNE, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Caatributióng to this contest, and anv 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


By co-operation 
between the manufac- 
turers of electrical 
equipment and the 
electric light and power 
companies, the cost of 
electricity has been 
kept down in the years 
when most other costs 
have gone up. You 
will find the G-E mon- 
ogram on the power 
plant equipment that 
makes cheap electricity 
possible and also on 
many kinds of electrical 
devices which give 
light, heat, and power 
to industry and the 
home. 
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The years of a mother’s 
strongest influence are 
only seven. By the time 
a child begins to read and 
write many of his dom- 
inant characteristics are 
formed. 

It is a great thing for 
the future of a nation to 
provide mothers with 
more leisure during these 
few vital years. 

Electricity can 
help. A family's 
washing which 
used to.consume 
a mother's whole 
day can now be 
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done with a G-E motor at 
a cost of 272 cts. an hour. 
A homecan now beswept 
electrically at a cost of 
134 cts. an hour. 

Dish washing, running 
the sewing machine, 
cooking, ironing—let 
electricity do these rou- 
tine duties in your home. 
Let them free you for the 
supremedutyand 
privilege of being 
with your chil- 
dren in the fleet- 
ing years when 
your influence 
counts most. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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METROPOLITAN 


HAT 


ERE is the new puntar “Metropolitan” for Spring. It's 

the kind of a hat a smart executive will wear—as guick to 
adapt itself to his moods as he is swift to grasp a good idea. Its smartly 
rounded crown is being creased toward the front, and its flexible 
brim tilts debonairly down or more formally up, pliantly adapt- 
ing itself to your mood but obstinately retaining its style. Priced 
at EIGHT DOLLARS and shown in the newer shades of gray and tan. 


EXTRA “ E ts UALIT Y 
N SAN 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW YORK . 


Accredited Agents in all principal cities throughout the fashionable world 


D U N Li ^ $ 22.5; Michigan Avenue, Chicago . An 
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Lew Sarett —Victor! 


(Continued from page 25) 


© hunted creature, once I knew the thud 
Of padded feet that put you into flight, 
The bugle-cry, suffused with lust for blood, 
That trembled in the brazen bell of aight. 


Oh, let them come! And I shall burn their 


anks . 

With a blast of hell to end their revelry, 
And whistle molten silver through their ranks, 
Laughing—one round for you and one for me. 


“There was a third factor: Although 
I didn't have the name for it then, I 
began to know a new and better kind of 
fear—the fear of psychological wounds. 
This goes deep, and is the key to much 
I've done. I am more afraid now of a 
psychological wound than of a wound of 
the flesh. A psychological wound is what 
a man does to himself’ inside, when he is 
cowardly, mean, petty; when he does 
something that he remembers with pain, 
that lowers his self-respect, that makes 
him carry his head less high, that takes 
the straightforward, clear look out of his 
eyes. It is what is done to him, inside, 
when somebody calls him ‘dago,’ ‘sheeny’ 
‘nigger,’ when he is ridiculed, ostracized 
for his poverty, lack of clothes, humble 
birth. I'd rather take a blacksnake 
whipping over my back than suffer a 
psychological wound. A wound in the 
flesh heals; a wound in the spirit leaves a 
terrible scar, and the memory can ache 
for years. 

“So I deliberately set out on a life of 
self-discipline, to conquer fear, to master 
myself, to cultivate poise, courage, and 
confidence. I purposely began putting 
myself in the way of dangers of all sorts— 
physical, mental, psychological. 

"I WAS always afraid; but every time 

I faced a situation I made myself 
do the thing I feared; at whatever cost of 
nerves, body, sleep, or pain, I drove my- 
self. So far as people could see, I was us- 
ually without fear, went in with a grin on 
my face; I was thought aggressive. That, 
I now know, was a defense mechanism 
against my inferiority complex. But God 
knows the endless struggle inside of me! 

“Well, what did I do? I can't tell you 
the thousandth part; I can only suggest 
some of it, by incidents I remember. 

“In high school in my home town, 
Benton Harbor, I went out to make the 
debating teams and take part in oratorical 
contests over the state of Michigan. That 
was torture. I was scared of people, of 
audiences, afraid of forgetting, of making 
a fool of myself. But | made myself do 
it. And I crashed through. 

“In Beloit College I went on with my 
debating, and after winning the oratorical 
championship of Wisconsin, was twice 
appointed to compete in the interstate 
contests at which ten states were repre- 
sented. One year my subject was the 
foreigner in America; and in the final 
paragraph of the oration I included one 
sentence which, although I did not 
intend it that way, could be construed as 
an attack on an institution revered by a 


large number of people. The contest was | 


held in Omaha, Nebraska. 
“All orations were read and judged for 
thought and composition in advance, 


Your Smile 
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can be given dazzling white teeth, and 
pretty gums quickly, this new way 


TUDY attractive 
people, men or 
women. Note the tre- 
mendous parts gleam- 


You can now work 
wonders quickly by 
removing the dingy 


And they, with tartar, 
are a chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and gum disorders. 


Tooth troubles and 


ing, asd or play. Off- film that clouds your gum troubles now are 

color teeth are an injus- ; A 

tice to one's smile Don't teeth and imperils LEA i fuod m Mt 

permit them to mar healthy gums. Please fail in successfully com- 

yours. f accept this remark- bating it. That's why, re- 
And don’t believe able dental test. gardless of the care you 


your teeth are naturally 

dull and colorless. You can disprove 
that in a few days. Can work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Millions 
are doing it today. 

Modern science has found a new 
way in tooth and gum care. A way 
different from any you have ever 
known. Just send the coupon for a 
10-day test. 


Remove that film—see what a 
great difference comes 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 

That film is an ememy to your teeth 
—and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off- 
color” look. Germs by the 
millions breed in it and lay 
your teeth open to decay. 
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the worst 


f take now, your teeth re- 
main dull and unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it, then to firm the gums. 

Now what you see when that film 
is removed—the whiteness of your 
teeth—will amaze you. 

Ordinary methods fail in these re- 
sults. 

Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube 
will be sent you free. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 2336 


mit Pepsodeni 


t h i s etcus 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


1104. S. Wabash Ave, 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Address.— —————— 
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Y 1 feel tj - TUS 
ou Can tech it With your tOn Vt 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: I 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada ' 


Only one tube to a family. 1948 


If you have been shav- 
ing for about ten years, 
you may recall my first G 
prophecy that Mennen Shaving Cream 
would quickly bring about a revolu- 
tion in shaving method. 

Several million men prove every 
morning that I was right. The proud, 
rebellious wiriness of their whiskers 
is all gone. Dermutation strips 'em 
off so gently and smoothly that a man 
hardly knows his razor is in action. 

Then, some years ago, I told you 
about Talcum for Men. At that time, 
men classed talcum with rouge and 
lip sticks. But to-day, the custom is 
almost universal to rub on a velvety, 
soothing film of Talcum for Men, 
which protects and doesn’t show 


white on your face. 

Last year, I pulled my third prophecy. 
I said that if you would try Mennen Skin 
Balm, you would find it the most delightful 
and efficient after-shaving preparation that 
ever touched your face. Incidentally, it's 
great for chapped lips or roughened skin—as 
wonderful for hands asfor the face. Antiseptic 
and astringent. Right now, to-day, Skin Balm 
has won national acceptance and its sales 
are amazing. 

These three should be used together. They 
givethe “Complete Men- è 

t 


nen Shave,” than which 
(Mennen Salesman) 


there “ain’t no better.” 
MY QUESTION CONTEST 
Here is another chance to win 
a magnificent $50 traveling bag 


Send in an answer 
(100 wordsorless) to 
the question below. 
Bestanswer winsthe 
bag. Contest closes 
April 10. I am the - 
judge. 
Watchfornextcon- 
test in an early issue. 


The 
QUESTION: 


A 


For what special reason do you 
use talcum after shaving ? 


Mail your reply to The Mennen Company, Jim 
Henry Contest, 357 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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and were judged again on the night of the 
contests for effectiveness of delivery. My 
oration thus had its advance reading; and 
evidently one of the judges, or someone 
close to a judge, took grave offense at 
this sentence, for at my hotel I received 
an anonymous letter. The writer quoted 
the sentence, and said; 'We warn you to 
leave this out, to-night, or you will be 
hissed from the stage.’ 

“A predicament! I knew what being 
hissed from the stage meant—disgrace, 
loss of the contest—and I was afraid. 
“Should I omit the sentence? It was only 
one sentence. Nobody, except a judge or 
two, the writer of the letter, and. myself, 
would know. Leaving it out would be 
easy—or, no, would it be? I had written 
my honest conviction. To omit it for 
fear of a threat, I began to feel, would 
leave a deeper scar than a hiss or the loss 
of the contest. I decided not to omit it. 

“That night I spoke the sentence 
twice as forcefully as I would have done 
otherwise; and paused, waiting for the 
hiss. . It never came. 


“WHEN I was eighteen I went from 
Benton Harbor to Chicago to work 
as a saver for the South Park Board ‘on 
the wall’ at municipal bathing pools. My 
business was to jump in and save anybod 
who needed help or was drowning. Lord, 
but I was scared a dozen times when I 
saw big men drowning, bigger than I by a 
good deal—-stockyard laborers and others 
—but I jumped every time and managed 
to get them out! 

im Fahey, a six-foot-six Irishman who, 
later, was a member of the Chicago police 
force, was on the wall with me part of the 
time, and thought so much of what he 
called my nerve that he kept urging me tc 
train and become a professional prize 


fighter. Me a prize fighter! With the 
heart of a coward! I laughed. 

“One day when I was ‘on the wall’ at 
the pool in Mark White Square, four big 
bruisers came to swim. They belonged to 
a gang of hoodlums, the ‘Dash Shielders,’ 
that in those days produced many 
rowdies, pickpockets, and hard characters 
who gave the police trouble. Part of m 
work was to maintain order in the pool. 
These four were bad actors. They pushed 
off into deep water several youngsters who 
could hardly swim; so, though I was 
afraid of them, and had reason to be, I 


put them out of the pool. 

“My quitting time was nine o'clock in 
the evening. Just before I left that night 
a man told me the four were laying for 
me near the gate which I always used on 
my way to my lodgings. I knew if the 
got me I was in for a terrible beating. 1 
hadn't a chance against them. Naturally, 
I was scared. 

“I thought of leaving by another gate 
and taking a different way home. But I 
decided against that. I had determined, 
when I set out to discipline myself, never 
to dodge a danger, a risk, pain, failure or 
defeat, if it came to me in the ordinary 
run of events and the natural thing would 
be to face it. The easiest way home was 
through the gate past the hoodlums; it 
was my habit to go that way; if I took 
another way I'd know myself for a coward, 
and that would hurt. 

“For a moment I thought of asking the 
park cop to accompany me, but rejected 
that idea for the same reason. also 


thought of borrowing a gun, but rejected 
that too, for I knew if the hoodlums drove 
me desperate, I'd shoot . . . not from 
courage or nerve, but in desperation. 

* Well, I put on my hat and coat, opened 
the door, gathered my breath and nerve, 
and walked out into the dark. There 
they were, the four, near the bushes. 
My knees shook! But I walked straight 
ahead. One of them called meanasty name. 
I said nothing. He shot out his fist and 
fetched me a terrible blow in the face. It 
hurt; nearly blinded me. I knew then the 
time had come when the least anybody, 
calling himself a man, could do was to 
fight. I fought. 

“T went after that bruiser with hell 
raging inside me, and for a few seconds it 
was a good fight. I gave him one on the 
jaw and another under the ribs that 

nocked the wind out of him. But after 
that the other three landed on me like a 

ack of wolves. I went down. They 

icked me, beat me, punched me. I was 
a wreck when they got through. "They 
ran off, and I managed to get up and get 
home. 

“My eyes were black, lips cut, ribs 
raw; but ws not beaten inside. They 
hadn't broken the spirit inside. I had 
made myself go out and meet them by the 
path I always took, without help or other 
protection than my two fits. The 
memory of that, I tell you, was sweet. 
My eyes and lips got well. The flesh 
healed. But if I had run away, dodged, 
the wound of that never would have 
healed. The fire in a man's soul, the 
spirit under his ribs; these are infinitely 
more precious than a safe skin and whole 
bones. 

“CO I went on, learning about fear and 
about life. When I was nineteen I 
got a job in the North Woods I loved, in a 
summer camp, coaching, swimming, life- 
saving, canoeing; and later, as a woods- 
man and guide, I had charge of lon 
canoe cruises. Because of the program 
had set myself, and tried to live up to, 
people thought I was reckless and 
unafraid! How ironical! I paid dearly 
sometimes for the reputation. 

"One day in the Quetico Forest in 
Canada, we made camp at the head of a 
bad rapid, where the water boiled white 
over great granite boulders and swirled in 
dangerous whirlpools. One of the men 
dared me to swim it. I was afraid! Any 
man with half a brain would have been; 
but rather then let on, I dove into the 
current. I was caught up in a flash; went 
over a six-foot waterfall; sank in the pool 
below and was sucked under for what 
seemed a long time. My wind was nearly 
gone, and I had been fearfully battered 
when I finally came to the surface a 
few rods below the pool—nearly done for, 
but still kicking. | drapoed myself out 
on the rocks, grinned with as much non- 
chalance as I could muster, and said, 
“When do we eat?’ 

“I didn't fool them, though. They 
knew I had almost checked out. I know 
now it was a fool stunt, wholly uncalled 
for. I wouldn't do it again under the cir- 
cumstances. I don't believe in taking 
unnecessary chances unless there is some- 
thing worth fighting for, unless there is an 
issue. But I'd jump into those boilin 
rapids to-day, even quicker than then, i 
it were for a conviction, if my job lay 
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For a quick finish -— Nitro-Valspar! 


ITRO-Valspar makes rapid "finishing" 

possible. One half to one quarter the time 
formerly required for a good repainting job 
and much longer life! That's what modern 
research methods and Valentine's century of 
experience in making fine vehicle finishes, has 
accomplished for the motorists of today. 

On account of its extremely rapid drying 
qualities, Nitro-Valspar is applied by profes- 
sional Automobile Painters, with the modern 
* spray gun" equipment. Every coat is a fast- 
drying nitrocellulose lacquer and therefore it 
is possible to complete the whole job in re- 
markably short time. 


A Nitro-Valspar finish is easy to keep clean. 
It sheds dirt, can be washed without danger 
of scratching and is immune to mud, grit, tar, 
grease, soap or gasoline, which play havoc 
with the usual finish. 


Nitro-Valspar does not grow dull, chalk off 
or chip. 


Nitro-Valspar dries with a beautiful satin 
sheen. This dull finish is now very popular . 
and has amazing durability. The surface is so 
smooth, that polishing readily produces a 
high gloss if desired. 


Greater depth and lustre can be obtained 
by adding two coats of Valentine's Super- 
Finishing Varnish—for Nitro-Valspar (unlike 


most lacquers) “takes” and “holds” varnish — 


finishing coats. This combination of Valen- : 
tine's Varnish Finish over Nitro-Valspar un- 
dercoats is so beautiful and durable that it is 
chosen by custom body builders for the finest 
show cars. 


Write us for name of nearest Auto Painter who is 
equipped to refinish your car with Nitro-Valspar. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston 


Detroit 


W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


Nitto-VALSPAR 


` The Valentine Nitrocellulose Lacquer 
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E believe in Andrew 
Carnegie's doctrine of 
men: 


* My idea is that real manage- 
ment ability is to be found in a 
large proportion of men. They 
seldom get the chance to show 
it. I take a man who looks 
promising, tell him I believe in 
him, and give him his chance." 


Real Independence—No 
Investment Required 


The J. C. Penney Co. has built up a 
great Nation-Wide Institution of 
partment Stores on this principle of 
salesman advancement. Beginning as 
a salesman, you are trained to be a Store 
Manager. Succeeding as a Manager, 
you then can buy, out of the profits of 
your Store, a one-third interest. You, 
in turn, train your salesmen to become 
Managers of new Stores, in which you 
also have a third interest. The executive 
ability you have never had a real chance 
to show, crops up and you find your 
real self. 


J. C. Penney Co.’s Growth 
Dependent on 
Advancement of Individuals 


As we have shown you, we can add new 
Stores to our system only as men are 
trained to become Managers. Therefore, 
the following outline of our growth illus- 
trates YOUR OPPORTUNITY with us. 


From the original Store, opened in 1902, 
the chain has grown to 676 Stores in 44 
States. We opened 115 Stores in 1920, 
59 in 1922, 104 in 1923, 96 in 1924, and 
105 in 1925. More new Stores will be 
opened this year. Our sales in 1926 will 
approximate $110,000,000. 


If These Qualifications 
Fit You—W rite 


Age 20 to S5 years. Some experience 
in a general store or a small department 
store. Knowledge of one or more of 
our lines—dry goods, shoes, clothing 
and furnishings. A desire for a chance 
to do bigger things—a chance to become 
more than a mere clerk—a chance to 
mould a definite future. 

If this is a description of you and your 
circumstances, we are interested in vou. 
Write to our nearest office for booklet, 
"THE NEXT TEN YEARS." 


ANATION-WIDE 

INSTITUTION- 
JCPenney Go. 
e DEPARTMENT STORES 


330 W. 34th St. 1205 Olive St. 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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there, if I had to do it to be true to myself. 

“I was in the woods during summers, 
and college during winters. I used to 
wrestle, and won my way to the finals in 
the light heavy-weight class in a college 
contest. During the last bout m 
opponent threw me to the mat in suc 
fashion that my left arm went out of the 
socket. I had injured it before—I’ll tell 
you how in another minute—and every 
time it went out it seemed to deaden a 
certain nerve and I lost use of the arm 
completely for an hour or so. 

“As soon as Dana Evans, the athletic 
director, saw what had happened he 
wanted to call cff the bout, figuring I had 
no chance. I begged to go on, felt I 
should, believed I could throw my man. 
So they slipped the arm into place, where 
it merely hurt and hung lifeless. 

“I went for my opponent, hit him with 
a rush, and took away his breath. With 
my good right arm I got a crotch hold, 
tripped him with my heel, and was on 
top of him before he gathered his wits. 
Again with my right arm, I slipped a far 
half-nelson on him, rolled him into a 
scissors with my legs around his waist (a 

unishing hold!), and bit by bit twisted 
im, and finally pinned his shoulders to 
the mat. - 

“It would have been easy enough to 
quit that time, with only one arm to go on 
with, and nobody would have thought 
worse of me—or, would it have been easy? 
I should always have remembered that I 
quit before Í tried my last ounce of 
energy. That thought would not have 
been easy to live with. 


"ABOUT that arm! There's a story 
there, too. When I was perhaps seven- 
teen, and we were living in Michigan, I 
was swimming in the St. m River one 
Sunday, and climbed up the rigging of a 
boat to make the highest dive I had ever 
tried. It must have been forty or fifty 
feet to the water, and when I looked down 
I was frightened nearly to death, and hung 
on in terror. There were tourists on the 
bank, watching, and they began to laugh 
at me for waiting so long; so at last, 
blindly, I jumped. It was not a dive. I 
had lost my nerve, and couldn't force 
myself to go head first into that fearsome 
distance. I umaa. 

“You can imagine! Sprawling through 
the air, I struck the water like a ton of 
brick. My back stung as if it were 
broken; and my left arm went out of 
place then for the first time. It was a 
terrible pain. I couldn't move the arm; 
it was useless to me. However, I turned 
on my back and side, and swam to shore; 
and the tourists were still laughing at me! 

“Furious, I was. At them, for laugh- 
ing; at myself, for losing my nerve. I got 
another boy to pull my arm and slip it 
into place, but it remained without 
feeling and temporarily paralyzed, so I 
couldn't lift it an inch. Frightened as I 
still was—literally white with fear inside 
—] went back, climbed the rigging, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, with the 
bad arm hanging limp before me, dove. 
I suppose not one of those who saw the 
incident imagined a fraction of the tor- 
ture it had been, physically and mentally. 
But there was a reward too. I had con- 
quered myself again. 

“I don't know how all this strikes you. 
] wish I could make the battle mean to 


on. 


others what it has meant to me. Fear, 
fear, waiting at every turn, and at every 
turn a battle against it; the difference, 
each time, between giving in and going 

Oh, it would have been so easy 
hundreds—no; thousands—of times to 
compromise just a little and salve my 
conscience some way, to rationalize the 
compromise; but I felt then, and know 
now, that that is not the way a man grows, 
not the way fear is overcome, not the 
way to govern one’s self, instead of being 
Svenne 


E HUNDR EDS of timeson the platform, 
lecturing on animals, Indians, wild 
life, I was afraid to go before audiences, 
hurt if one man walked out; afraid of a 
hape of memory; afraid of any slight 
adverse comment; and every time I would 
much rather have stayed home, gone to the 
woods, written a poem, gone trout fishing. 
“ But I made myself keep on, sometimes 
at a terrific cost to my nervous system, 
and it has given me something inside that 
nobody could make me part with. 
still have those struggles; but I have come 
through so often that now I approach the 
crises with more poise, more confidence, 
more courage, more will. 

" Working as a ranger, too, I had my 
struggles with fear times beyond number; 
when I was afraid to climb a dangerous 
trail up in the peaks, but climbed it; 
when I’d deliberately take a chance on 
falling off a cliff; when my horse would 
slip on a treacherous, narrow trail on a 
canyon rim, and as a matter of principle 
I'd go ahead rather than turn back; when 
I made arrests of occasional hard-boiled 
characters; when I would ford a threaten- 
ing rapid rather than go around at a 
considerable waste of time and trouble. 
Many a time I took chances with my life 
rather than yield to fear, and it's a won- 
der I survived some of them. 

“But I ask again, which is better: a 
whole skin, or the soul's integrity, the 
inside spirit? I know the answer. I know 
the slow, beautiful development of cour- 
age, of desperate confidence. I know 
the inner satisfaction of earned poise. 
I know the glory of the consciousness that 
you are master of your soul, true to your- 
self, at least half a man.” 

Yes! looking at Lew Sarett, you know 
that he knows the sweetness of victory, 
the fire, the luster, the glow, the steady 
eye and the inside fire of it. That it is 
that puts cold steel in his manner and 
makes you say involuntarily: “This man 
has been to hell and back; in the fires 
he was tempered; his flesh houses an 
imperishable flame!” He knows! And 
what are some of the things that helped 
him most. He tried to name them: 

“First: Spiritual batteries. A man 
alone,” he went on, ‘‘is so weak, so frail, 
his little strength is of such small conse- 
quence! Only when he is hitched up to 
some greater power, some spiritual power, 
does he gain strength, faith, confidence. 

“T rarely go on the platform to talk 
about the woods or to try to influence 
people without one little moment in 
which I give myself—call it prayer if you 
like, but the name is inadequate—to the 
Cosmic Spirit that juggles this old uni- 
verse, and renew my determination to be 
one more syllable falling from His lips 
to tell about the world of beauty and 
strength that I know, the world of trees 
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It is easy now to have beautiful 
floors . . . Read this page... it tells you how 
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Beautiful waxed floors are easy to 


have. Just wax 
Then keep them polished and clean with liquid wax. 


them occasionally with paste wax. 
nd the Old-English Waxer-Polisher 


applies both and polishes both. 


You must always use Old English 


W fo use Paste Wax for the first waxing — 
because only in paste wax do you 


PASTE Wax 
get the heavy body that. is necessary 


to stand up under the constant wear of traffic. After that, 
the floor will require waxing with paste wax only once or 
twice a year — except in the spots most walked on, such as 
doorways, in front of the piano, etc. These places should 
be touched up with paste wax occasionally, depending on 
the amount of wear. 

In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, paste wax should be 
used for the ise coat. The heavy body of paste wax fills up 
the pores and gives a smooth, dirt-resisting surface. 

Old English Paste Wax is easy to apply. It is economical 
because it goes farther and lasts longer. It resists scratches 
and heel-marks. And it costs 
but a third of other finishes. 


The easy way to apply 
and polish Paste Wax 


Apply Old English Paste Wax 
with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. Here is a device that 
applies the wax, then polishes. 
Makes waxing so easy — does 
away with bending, kneeling 
— all hard work. It is low in 
cost and lasts a lifetime. 
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PASTE 


Special Price 


LIQUID 


POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


$5.10 waxing outfit for $3,90 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher.. 
1 Can Old English Wax....... 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax . 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care . 


You Save $1.20 


2 thy) For prices west of Denver and 
D Da in Canada, see coupon below. 


After a floor has been waxed with 


When to use 0 s 
ste wax, it can be kept in good 
LIQUID Wax condition merely by the use of Old 


English Liquid Wax. The liquid 
wax not only restores the beautiful polish, but it cleans the 
floor without taking off the paste wax. Used on varnished 
or shellaced floors it protects the finish against wear. 

After linoleum has once been waxed with paste wax, it 
can be kept in good condition merely by the use of Old 
English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax eliminates the use of 
soap and water, which cause linoleum to crack and rot. It 
cleans perfectly, and revives the polish. 


The easy way to apply and polish Liquid Wax 
Apply Old English Liquid Wax with the Old English Waxer- 


Polisher. This device is as work-saving for ap- 
—] plying and polishing Old English Liquid Wax 
as it is for Old English Paste Wax. In fact, no 


$3.90 other ae device can n and polish both 
45 paste and liquid wax. So/d at paint, bardware, 
75 drug, housefurnishing and department stores. 
Free Mail coupon for this Valuable Book— it’s FREE 
$5.10 This costly book tells when to use paste wax and when to 
3.90 use liquid wax. It is full of home beauty secrets. It tells 


how to care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—thirty years’ experience condensed into easy reading. 


The A.S. Boyle Company, 1634 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
g Check here for free Check here for 
| book only 


Waxer-Polisher 
^| Send me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, * 
"Beautiful Floors, Wood- your $5.10 Old English Wax- 
work, and Furniture — Their | ing Ourficat the special time- 
Finish and Care.” limited price of $3.90 (Den- 
ver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, 


$5.00) which I enclose. 
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. Write . 
for 
Sample 


Write direct to 
us ifyour dealer _ 
does not have - } 
Dixon *Ti-con- : . ys. 

der-oga" :Pen- 
cils — enclose 
five cents—and 
we will send 
you a full- 
length sample. 


FORT 
TICONDEROGA [* 


yea 


DIXON 


66 99 
TI-CON-DER:OGA 
An extraordinary five cent pencil 


Made in the U. S. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 161-J, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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and birds and animals, the original, true, a couple of seasons, I was going along a 
permanent, wise old earth, a land where narrow trail in a canyon with two men 
one can almost touch. a Presence—the from Butte, bound for a day of trout 
realest thing in my life. fishing. The canyon abounded in rattle 

"Nights when I go on the platform, snakes and the stream at that point was 


; knowing that in my small way I am doing seldom fished, for that reason. JI con- 


His business, heaven and hell can't stop fessed then, and now, that rattlesnakes 
me. Fear? I don't know the meaning of. have me buffaloed—rattlers and grizzlies 
it then. That's what I mean by being —but the men from Butte laughed at 
hitched up with a spiritual battery. me. ‘A rattler always gives warning 
“Second: Losing one's self im others, before he strikes,’ they said; ‘what arc 
or in great causes. Some nights, before you afraid of?’ However, I noticed they 
going to an audience, I forget all about let me take the lead. 
myself and what people may say of me. “At a point where the trail was only 
I think: ‘Here are so many people lead- a couple of feet wide, with the cliff sheer «p 
ing drab, unhappy lives; so many with to the right, and sheer down to the left. 
domestic troubles, with sickness at home, we rounded a corner, and came on a 
so many hungry for a good, clean laugh, rattler coiled and ready to strike. He 
a fresh idea, a moment of release from did not give warning! My companions 
trouble. If in this hour I can only make broke and ran twenty yards back along 
a few of them a little happier, give them the trail. 
a good laugh, plant a helpful thought, “T didn't want to be struck by the 
take them on a little adventure, what a snake; but I did want a day of fishing, and 
fine thing.’ So I forget myself, and on the snake blocked the way. I stepped 
those nights I know no fear. - back a pace or two. A rattler cannot 
“Third: Physical health and plenty strike unless coiled, and then only in a 
of sleep. These give a man steadier nerves. range of about two thirds of his length. 
Ka I caught up a rock and threw it at him, 
“JFOURTH: Knowingthetruthabout fear. but it glanced off without doing him any 
I was a boy in Benton Harbor when, harm. He struck, missed, and imme- 
though afraid, I rescued a man from diately coiled to strike again. I hurled a 
drowning. An investigator came to see second piece of granite and broke his back. 
if I deserved a Carnegie hero medal. I The incident was over in a couple of 
didn’t get the medal, but I did get from minutes. : 
him one of the great thoughts of my life: “By taking the offensive against the 
‘My boy; he said, ‘when a man is afraid rattler, instead of letting him run us off 
to tackle a dangerous job, but makes our path, we defended ourselves against 
himself tackle it, that is courage, heroism? snake bite and also against a long, hard 
“Fifth: Learning of others who have climb to get around htm; and we had a 


fought and come through. Stories of men glorious day’s sport where the rainbows 


who overcame obstacles gave me strength" and cutthroats were thickest. 
more than once in a dark hour. E. d : 
“Sixth: The fear of psychological “ ELEVENTH: An understanding of the 
wounds. I have explained this. The "dangers of rationalization.’ I realize 
flesh wound heals, but the spirit’s wound that I am naturally motivated—most of 
can ache for years. I know how a coward us*are—by psychological: father than by 
cringes from himself. I know, and would logical stimuli. That is, we do what the 
rather be beaten—sometimes I think I flesh, the emotions, want,-.rather than 
would rather die—than to have to cringe what reason tells. us we. should; we build 
like that again. ` : up an alibi, and do the thing: we ant to. 
“Seventh: The will to be true to one’s A- college student, we'll: say, knows he 
self. No man can do his work fully in. should study to-night for an examination 
this world unless he is true to the finest: to be “held to-morrow., His pal says, 
qualities-in himself. The consciousness of; "Let's go to the^movies. ‘Can't? I got to 
that many times helped me to tackle ‘study,’ ‘Oh, come on; you. can’ study 
something in the line of duty I was to-morrow.’ bs: òt s Fass 
afraid of. “He knows hé can't, but rationalization 
"Eighth: Æ bit of fatalism. I can't steps in, because he wants to. go to the 
exactly express this, perhaps—but a man movies. ‘By George,’ he says to himself, 
has to die, sometime. Of what concern ‘I've got to get a tooth brush and some 
is it then, whether he die this day or that, tooth paste to-night, anyway;-the drug 
so long as he keeps doing his job, so long store is near the movies. I might as: well 
as he keeps fighting with all his human go to the movies while I’m there; it won't 
power to defeat pain, death, failure? If make me much later.’ And he goes;.- 
he docs his best, vet death comes, why “That’s rationalization. Knowing it— 
cry out against it? Why complain? knowing its dangers—knowing how people 
Complaining, crying, cussing, never yiclding to it bow to their weaker selves, 
changed any of the inexorable facts of life. ] was eternally on. DEO I. rationalize; 
“Ninth: Careful planning. I never but I know when I’m déiifp.it, watch 
take a risk, trusting to blind luck to see myself, and try to resist it: Men ration- 
me through, if I can avoid it. 1 prepare alize themselves into cowardice, laziness, 
thoroughly. If I am going into dangerous lack of initiative, immorality,. following 
country take a good compass, ax, the line of least resistance.’ 474 
matches, gun, blankets, maps, and first- “Twelfth: Constant eigilanee agains! 
aid kit, and am ready for anything. If I little temptations. The little ones can be 
am going through an unknown thick character-tougheners. Yield to them, and 
forest and expect to return the same way, | vou yield when the big ones come; fight 
I blaze my trail; and in returning I never them, and you are exercised and prepared 
let one blaze go until the next is in sight. for the big ones. 
Tenth: The best defensive is an offense. “Thirteenth: Living on the square. 1 
One day on the Madison River, Montana, want to live, try to live, so I can look 
where Í had charge of a fish hatchery for any man in the eye without batting a lid. 
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= UNLIKE ANYTHING ELSE Lees RES 
- ¢¢ITIS DUCO, THE BEAUTIFUL, ENDURING zh 


(e 
8 Y O a E ‘com 


DE is unique in the permanency of 
its beauty. No other finish can take 
its place for there is only ONE Duco — 
created as a result of century-long expe- 
rience and made only by du Pont. 


Duco is waterproof, weatherproof and sun- 
proof. Neither sand, nor alkalis, nor salt 
air affects it. Mud, grease and oil can be 
wiped away without a stain. It actually im- 
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New or old... i 
your Duco-finished car 
will need no tiresome 
grooming 


WE EN you can say “my car is 
finished with Duco” — you 


may also know that constant care 
is no longer the price of its endur- 
ing newness. 


tS 


proves with use, and it may be kept con- 
tinuously lustrous with Duco Polish No. 7. 
The remarkable qualities of Duco are evi- 
denced by its quick and wide-spread adoption. 
A glance at the above trade-marks shows the 
representative manufacturers who use Duco. 
For those who own cars with old types of 
finish, there is available the service of ex- 


Duco, the modern finish, is offered 
you by those progressive manufac- 
turers who take pride in the con- 
tinued smart appearance of their cars. 


And, at any one of the 1600 Duco 
Refinishing Stations, your old car 
b can be made beautiful... 


richly and enduringly 
refinished with Duco. 


perts, well qualified to give you a genuine 
Duco refinish from the bare metal up. 
Identify the station in your locality by the 
Authorized Duco Refinisher sign displayed. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich. , Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, 
Cal., Everett, Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada, 


There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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The feeling is worth a million dollars. A 
man who doesn't shoot square creates 
many of his own fears. 

“Fourteenth: The worst doesn't happen 
—not often. I was always able to fore- 
see possible consequences of any line of 
action, and foolishly I emphasized the 
terrors of the worst consequences. As I 
have gone on in my fight I have learned 
that nearly every impending crisis or 
danger or undertaking looks blacker 
before I get into it than afterward. 

“Fifteenth: Know your stuff. When 
you understand what makes ghosts, you 
aren't afraid of ghosts. When you know 
how a rattler strikes, you can govern 
your actions accordingly. Once I ran 
onto a man lost in the woods, and rattled 
so badly he could hardly remember his 
name and did not know the name of the 
stream he had been fishing, when he was 
only half a mile from a house and less 
than three miles from his camp. He 
didn't know his stuff, couldn't tell direc- 
tions; he could have lost himself walking 
around a stump! 

“Other things have helped. I can't 
recall them all: little successes that 
hearten a man, friendship, a bit of 
respect, loyalty. They give one greater 
faith and confidence, and are sweet after 
the struggle; they put a song in one’s 
throat. They give one a bit of poise and 
a high heart. I take the physical and 
mental hazards more easily now: bad 
days in the mountains, canoes in the 
rapids, fractious horses, new jobs, hard 
audiences, the chance of defeat.” 


O LEW SARETT'S fight went through 
the years. The old ghost of the inferi- 
ority complex is pretty well killed off, but 
just enough hangs on, perhaps, to make 
im truly humble, modest, and very grate- 
ful for the evidences of friendship and loy- 
alty and respect that have come to him. 
ear, too. Slowly but surely he de- 
veloped a measure of courage. Bit by 
bit came poise and confidence, until to-day 
he possesses the ability to mingle with the 
sd icons dn types of men with whom 
his work brings fim in contact—states- 
men and borderland ruffians, college pro- 
fessors and hoboes, multimillionaires and 
writers and rangers. Slowly and certainly 
he developed the power to stand before 
audiences, until to-day he confronts great 
atherings as one of the headliners of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau with poise, ease, 
and self-mastery that dominate attention. 
Gradually, and surely too, he developed 
the courage and self-reliance to tackle 
the difficult tasks, the hazards and re- 
sponsibilities that confront him in his 
strenuous life as a public man, a writer, 
a university professor, and a woodsman. 
So the struggle and flowering of achieve- 
ment went to its climax. That came 
poeu in the course of the day’s work. 
he story of it epitomizes all the rest. 
In the summer of 1922, Sarett was 
assigned to the Belly River Ranger 
Station, in the most remote part of 
Glacier National Park, a splendid grizzly 
bear country. One day Sarett received 
word that Wesley Thompson, superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Fisheries at 
Bozemen, Montana, was coming in with 
a large number of fish eggs with which to 
stock lakes in the Belly River district. 
Sarett was instructed to guide and help 
him plant them. 
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Home in a Hurry 
“the New Safe Way 


IDE a Harley-Davidson New Single—and be 
independent of street cars, buses and trains, 


Come and go without waiting or crowding — 
at a driving cost that’s less than carfare or 
busfare! 80 safe, comfortable, quick miles to a 
gallon of gasoline — one-fourth the cost of run- 
ning the most economical car! 


A brand new type of motorcycle — ideal for 
either city or country riding — for work or for 
pleasure. Plenty of power and speed for all road 
and traffic conditions. Almost self-balancing— 
easy to ride and control. Safe! 


And it’s comfortable to ride! You float along 
smoothly on full balloon tires and a saddle that 


rests on 19 inches of shock-absorbing springs. there. The New Single 

9 P fits into any 2x8 space 
along the curb, in a 
hallway, shed, garage 
corner- any place. 


Easy to Park 


Ride to wherever you 
want to go — and park 


The New Single scores on every point. It is 
the everyday mount for busy, thrifty people. 


Your Harley-Davidson dealer will gladly 
give you a ride. See him — d mail Pe y dE Buy 


the coupon for illustrated literature. As-You-Ride" purchase 
lan that makes it easy 


or anyone to buy this 
Hartey-Davipson Motor Company new: (type. i6 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON Minit 
New-Type ] S ingle ! : 


Motorcycle 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. A. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me free literature about the New Single.: LJ Tell me about your dealer proposition, 


lY mcer PE PM ULL — 
Addresé 20. PAEPAE S AIEEE A SDPRR E OA oon dg cO sa DEAS OSRRRR CAEN MEAE iR mA d Ere — 
[o ———— POSER UNA i | IA EPE SIE E E 


We want a live dealer in every locality, 
A money-making opportunity for real 
workers. If interested, mail the coupon. 
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Nurses and doctors endorse it 


Fight 
the dangerous 


Sore Throat 


Germs 


All day lon g» Sore throat is a danger- 
warning that germs are at work, sending 
their poisons throughout your entire 
system. The only way to cure it is by 
prompt and vigorous antiseptic treat- 
ment. 

That is what gargles, sprays and 
swabs are for—but their effect lasts 
only a little while, and they can rarely 
be used oftener than night and morning. 


Formamint provides a scientific 
throat antiseptic of proven germicidal 
power with which you car. keep up your 
treatment all day —wherever you may 
be. That's why it has been endorsed in 
writing by more than 10,000 doctors. 


Carry a bottle of these convenient, 
pleasant-tasting throat tablets with 
you, and take them at intervals all day 
—one every hour or so when the throat 
is actually sore, one every two or three 
hours to prevent infection when ex- 
posed to cold, disease or dust. All 
druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


To enable you to test 
Formamint we will send 
you a metal pocket case 
of Formamint tablets on 


postage. Address Bauer 
Chemical Co., Dept. B-2, 
113 West 18th Street, 
New York City. 


receipt of four cents for | ; : $ 
| vou not to tamper with a grizzly. „He 1s 


| the one beast on this continent, in my 
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Thompson and Sarett worked hard and 
rapidly, for the eggs were near maturity. 
Setting out one morning at four o’clock, 
they worked through steadily until about 
two in the afternoon, without lunch or a 
halt. They had reached Lois Lake by 
that time, and there remained but two 
more lakes to plant that day, Lois and 
Margaret, after which they had to take 
a hard trail over the Divide to the 
Kootenai Valley. 


* T OIS LAKE,” Sarett explained, “is in 
high country; but Lake Margaret is 
several hundred feet higher and more than 
a mile beyond. That stretch, however, is 
so stiff a climb that the ranger is required 
to visit Lake Margaret only once a season. 
Wesley Thompson then was a man in the 
late fifties, I should say; and I knew he 
could never make the climb. So I sug- 
ested he stay there and finish planting 
lon Lake while I would take the trays 
of eggs for Lake Margaret and plant it 
alone. 

** | stripped off everything I could spare 
down to my undershirt, leaving my gun 
in my pack, for I wanted no extra weight. 
(here were seven trays to carry, which 
were awkwardly shaped and had to be 
handled without too much jostling. The 
mountain grade was severe, stiff enough 
to make a man sweat; but that wasn't the 
chief thing that made it difficult: the 
ground was matted with alpine’ willows 
and there was no trail through them; you 
had to push and haul as best you could. 
The willows were small, coming about to 
a man's waist, with occasional clumps as 
high as your head, or higher; but they 
were old, as old as many a tall pine in 
lower country, and as tough as such 
vegetation is near the timber line. It 
seemed as if when you climbed one foot 
you were thrown back two. 

"Can I make you see it, I wonder? 
There was perhaps a mile of this grade 
through willows, ending against a sheer 
cliff a couple of hundred feet high. On 
top of that cliff was a bench, and on the 
bench, Lake Margaret. The only way 
up, other than a long roundabout way, 
was by a narrow coulée in the face of the 
cliff. The side walls of the way up were 
sheer also, and the bottom was boulder- 
strewn, supporting a few whortleberry 
bushes but little or no other vegetation. 
The coulée is no doubt the bed of a torrent 
at the time of melting snows, but it was 
dry then, and climbable, the grade being 
soméwhat sharper than that leading to 
the cliff. 

“Te took me perhaps an hour and a 
half to fight my way through the willows 
to the bottom of the cliff and the coulée 
opening. My clothes were wringing wet 
with sweat. I sat down on a boulder to 
gather my strength a moment, before 
undertaking the final pull. As I did so, 
I glanced up the coulée. There, less than 
a hundred yards from me, feeding on the 
whortleberries, was the biggest grizzly 
bear ] ever saw. 

“Grizzly bears and rattlers! Any 
ranger who knows his business will tell 


experience, not afraid of the man smell. 
Most bears will run from you if vou give 
them half a chance. Wolves, even in the 
pack, will rarely attack a man, unless he 
is injured. Nearly all wild animals avoid 


man if they can, only turning to fight if 
they are pushed, as any cornered thing 
will. But the grizzly—well, he just isn't 
afraid. 

“A grizzly bear doesn't look for trouble; 
but an old silvertip, if he is really bent 
on any kind of serious business, wiil 
rarely run from a man. If you give him a 
good excuse, he will attack. And he is 
deadly. Safety lies in a tree if you have to 
run from him, for the grizzly, unlike the 
black bear, can't climb trees; but there 
were no trees big enough to climb near 
where I was, for Lake Margaret is at 
timber line. 

“ Now, this bear was not only a grizzly, 
he was also in a berry patch. The Indians 
say any bear is dangerous in a berry patch. 
They will tell you he is ‘jealous’ of the 
berries, and doesn't mean to be disturbed. 

“What was I to do? In order to get to 
Lake Margaret I had to walk up to thar 
silvertip and past him.” 


ICTURE the scene: Think of all that 

had gone before, leading to this su- 
preme moment: there, the boy afraid: here 
the man. Think of the lad who was jostled 
in school and ran home crying with a 
broken slate! Think of the boy who 
shrank and curled up inside himself at 
the ugly names shouted after him on the 
streets. Think of the youth who slunk 
down alleys to avoid fights if he could. 
Reflect how, after making up his mind to 
fight, strength gradually came with the 
years, every confiict adding its bit to his 
will and endurance. At last, the scene of 
this battle; alone in the mountains; no 
human being to give the dare to courage; 
above timber line; no refuge, except 
flight before the fight; without guns, or 
any other weapon. What would you have 
done? 

“I give you my word,” Lew Sarett 
went on, Di thought hard. At first, it 
occurred to me I might be able to scare 
that bear, and I let out a whoop. He 
growled, but didn’t scare! Then I began 
arguing with myself. 

*** AIL it needs,’ I reflected, ‘is one swipe; 
he can knock off my jaw, or disembowel 
me, or claw off an arm or leg. Then I'm 
done for. Surely, it's more important 
that I live and keep a whole body, than 
that these fish be planted in Lake Mar- 
garet. My father and mother . . . they 
need me. My wife back home, and my 
little boy . . . they need me. 

***What's the use of planting trout in 
Lake Margaret, anyway? It’s away off 
from anywhere. Nobody comes here, 
except the park ranger once a year. 
Probably nobody will think of fishing it 
short of twenty years. I don't believe 
fish will live here anyway; the water's 
too cold; it's at timber line; there's ice 
in Lake Margaret almost every month in 
the year, except one or two in the middle 
of summer.’ 

**Oh, I rationalized, I tell vou! I gave 
myself fine excuses for not going on. 

“*What’s to hinder my dumping the 
trays here!’ I asked. ‘I can empty them 
into the bushes and go back, and nobody 
will ever know but that I planted them 
in Lake Margaret; no, not a soul will ever 
know. But’—the thought came like a 
blow! —T'll know! . . . I'll know!’ 

"[ suppose there are no words in the 
language that mean more to me than 
those: ‘PI know!’ They decided me. I 
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the self 
you have hidden 
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Bee the routine of our daily lives most 
of us hide something of ourselves away. 
There is a bit of Paderewski in every man; 
there is a little of Melba in every woman. 

We listen toother people sing for us, other 
‘people play for us. We would like to do 
these things ourselves. 


We would like to feel the thrill and satis- 
faction of putting ourselves into the creation 


of something finc. It's normal, it's human. | 


For such of us the Gulbransen Registering ` 


Piano is made. 


You need no musical training to play it; 
it plays by roll. Yet you control its playing. 
You can hush it to a whisper, or release its 
clear, sweet tones in brilliant volume. You 
can play fast or slow, accent melody and 
harmony notes, accompany voices or other 
instruments. It is simple and easy. 


You can, in a word, do anything that you 
could do if you played by hand. This is true 


of the Gulbransen alone—the only piano of. 


its kind in the world. 
Only the Gulbransen has the spccial pat- 


ented constrüction-—-threRegérreténg feature * 


—which registers your touch exactly. Or- 
dinary roll-played pianos, lacking this fea- 
ture, sound mechanical. The Gulbransen, 
having it, is responsive, personal, human. 
It gives you all the enjoyment of hand play- 
ing. Its music cannot be told from hand 
playing. 

That is why the Gulbransen is the largest 
selling piano in America today. Thousands 


z popular Subur- 
ian model, playable 
by band or roll, 
530. Four Gul. 
ansen instruction 
rolls included with 
each Registering 
Piano 
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- `- >- To lose yourself completely in the PLAYING of fine music 


There are a thou- 
FR EE BOOK sand thrills for you 
in music that you, perhaps, have never heard. 
The new deluxe edition of our beautiful illus- 
trated booklet will open up to you a new 
world of enjoyment, not merely in listening 
to fine music, but in p/aying it with your 
own touch, your own feeling, and the joy 
of your own creative expression. Clip and 
mail the coupon for it—now! 


of pianists, recognizing its superb quality, 
own it and play it both by hand and by roll. 
The Gulbransen alone plays al? piano rolls. 


Why deny yourself the deep enjoyment 
this wonderful instrument will bring into 
your home? With the Gulbransen—and the 
Gulbransen only—the pleasure you have so 
often longed for can now so easily be yours! 

* * * * 
A small cash payment will put the Gulbran- 
sen Registering Piano in your home. Sub- 
scquent payments to suit your convenience. 
Allowance will be made for your present 
piano or other musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Country 
Seat, $615; White House, $700. Gulbransen 
Grand, $785 ; Registering Grand, $1275. For 
your protection we stamp the price of each 
instrument on the back at the factory. 


~  GurBRANsEN Company ` 
3240 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation 
your free book, "Good Times with 
your Gulbransen," and beautiful 1926 
calendar. 


NAN irt sene seco iiae 


The Nat'l Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 
times a year—your Gulbransen deserves this care. 


"ULBRANSEN , 
A The Registering Piano 
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Registering Grand, 
$1275. The Gul- 
bransen Grand, 
$785. Both models 
are full-sized, fulle 


d toned instruments 


Trade Mark Reg. y 
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SECOND FLODQ 


Seven-Room House No. 725 


Another one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our "Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans,” 


Homes of 
Character and Distinction 


ERE isa look of character and distinc- 

tion in a beautiful Face Brick house that 
makes an impressive appeal to most home lov- 
ers. It expresses permanence as well as charm. 
And what surprises many home-builders 
who investigate Face Brick, is that the sav- 
ings that come with this permanence—slow 
depreciation, high resale value, freedom from 
repairs, a minimum of painting, and lower 
heating costs and insurance rates—makes 
the Face Brick house, in the long run, the 
most economical to own. The facts are fully 
presented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, 
and discusses such matters as Comparative 
Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, The 
Extravagance of Cheapness, and kindred sub- 
jects. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalows and Small House 
Plans" embrace 120 designs of Face Brick 
bungalows and small houses. These houses are 
unusual and distinctive in design, economical 
to build, and convenient in floor plan. Issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8- 
room houses. The entire set for one dollar; any 
one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 
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Designed forService Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 
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complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty" contains 50 designs 
of two-story six-room Face Brick houses, rep- 
resenting a wide variety of architectural styles 
and interior arrangements, selected from 350 
designs submitted in a nation-wide Architec- 
tural Compeuuon. Sent for 50 cents. Complete 
working drawings for these houses at nominal 
cost. 

“The Home Fires," a most attractive fire- 
place book, with many designs, gives full di- 
rections for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 
cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1736 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Starry heavens are ours. . 


I said to him, ‘just as the earth and the 
. . I believe 
I'll write a poem about it.' 

“‘Pd like to read that poem when it’s 
written,’ he said. 

“Perhaps he has read it by now," Lew 
Sarett concluded; “for I put it in my last 
book, ‘Slow Smoke." 

That poem—it’s only a little thing— 
“The Lamps of Brackentown.” I’m going 
to quote it all: 


Beneath a canopy of ferns 
The frosted berries hung; 
Like lanterns on a slender arm 
Their blazing crimson swung— 
Lanterns to rout the brooding dark, 
To blaze the way of crickets, 
Adventuring down the gloomy streets 
Beneath the bracken thickets. 


And now, if what has been written here 
should prove some kind of lantern “to 
rout the brooding dark” of the fears of 
some men and women, Lew Sarett, I 
know, will be glad for the frank telling of 
this story of his fight. 


Lilac Time 


(Continued from page 31) 


Half past six! Cookies—they took longer. 
She managed to get the wine drops stirred 
up before the cakes finished baking. Then 
there were the sugar cookies. She set the 
frosting out on the steps to cool while she 
was getting the cookies started. The first 
tin burned, and Sarah called down from 
up-stairs: 

“Hitty, the cookies 
Watch what you're doing!" 
_ At last the cookies were done, laid out 
in long, overlapping rows on brown paper 
in the pantry. Her tired fingers began 
flaking lard and flour for pie crust. Roll— 
roll—expert fitting to tin. Mince—cran- 
berry tarts—apple—two crusts to fill with 


are burning! 


| lemon in the morning. There were twenty- 
| seven of “Mr. Van’s” folks, and some of 
, them were used to 


ie for breakfast. 

Nine o'clock! itty heard Birchel’s 
car in the driveway, and a little sob tore 
in her throat. Still the bread to do! 
Birchel stood in the kitchen doorway. 
Hitty was lifting pies from the oven, and 
could not bring her disappointed eyes to 
meet his. 

“What’s the matter? Aren't you go- 
ing?" Birchel demanded. 

“Don’t look like as if," Hitty said. 
"There's the bread to do yet.” 


D!RCHEL helped himself to a cookie, 
easily, as if he had a right. In all the 
years she had been there, fiy had never 
dared take a cookie like that. 

“How long 'll it take?" Birchel asked. 
There was a little impatient edge to his 
voice, and Hitty's eyes blurred so that 
she burned her hand on the oven door. 

“An hour, anyhow! There's nut and 
brown both, and the pies aren't out yet." 

Birchel sat down in the chair by the 
uc H 

" Ain't any use to wait," Hi said 
miserably. ey can’t get done. "ene 
be half past ten; and I’ve got to dress 

ps 

“Well get in a couple hours dancing, 
anyhow,” said Birchel, but Hitty thought 


| he sounded angry. It made her nervous 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
(City Hall) 


The Worlds Largest 
Business Trarning Institution 


Home-Study Business 
Training Pays! 

"We have been interested in 
learning of the specialized busi- 
ness training taken with your in- 
stitution by Mr. Ernest W. Neir, 
whom we selected last year as 
Manager of the Hotel Rowe. 
“Our experience with Mr. Neir 
confirms our experience with 
others—the man who adds spe- 
cialized training to his personal 
abilities is the man who makes 
good in difficult business situa- 
tions. It paysa business man 
todevote a partofhis spare time 
to increasing his efficiency." 

(Signed) FRED M. ROWE, 

President, Holden Hotel Co. 


“It Doubled My Income" 


"] am often asked how I hap- 
pened to take up accounting 
when my particular field was 
hotel work. Frankly that train- 
ing added greatly to my hotel 
knowledge and it also gave me 
my first real insight into busi- 
ness. Again and again I have 
teferred back to it for answer to 
business problems that came 
up. Of course I appreciate 
strongly the fact that my in- 
come has more than doubled. 
But I appreciate even more the 
fact that I have been enabled 
to make good in a difficult field. 
What measure of success I have 
attaincd I am very happy to 
credit to the training received 
from LaSalle. Sincerely yours.” 
(Signed) ERNEST W, NEIR. 
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in One," all without obligation. 
Business Management: Trainin, 
a for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive positions, 
O Modern Salesmanship: Leading to 
position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer's 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 
D Higher Accountancy: Training for 
position as ‘Auditor, Comptroller, 
rtified Public Accountant, Cost Ac- 
countant, etc. 
Traffic Management; Forei and 
o Domestic—Training for iion as 
Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 
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O Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 

O Banking-and Finance. 

D Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methode: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, suc! 
that of Superintendent, General Fore- 


At the Left — Hotel Rowe, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Inset — Ernest W. Neir, 
Manager. 


Hotel Manager Doubles Income... 
Thru Home-Study Business Training 


Ittook years for Ernest W. Neirto comeupthru 
the ranks in hotel work by thé''experience route!’ 
Thenhetook up home-study training with LaSalle. 
At about this time he was made manager of the 
Hotel Rowe, Grand Rapids—one of the city's 
finest hotels. 


His task was to put this hotel on a paying basis. 
And it was at this point that LaSalle 

very practical assistance. The training Mr. Neir 
had chosen was Higher Accountancy. With its 
aid he not only changed losses into profits but he also 
increased his salary more than 100 per cent. 


Commenting on Mr. Neir's successful admin- 
istration, Fred M. Rowe, president of the con- 
trolling company, says: ''He has given the hotel 
an individual atmosphere that pleases guests, 
and yet he maintains the highest efficiency. "' 

Mr. Neir, in turn, is frank to give credit to 
LaSalle for this latter achievement. ''... That 
training,'' he writes, ‘‘added greatly to my hotel 
knowledge, and it also gave me my first real in- 
sight into business.” 

His experience made him a good hotel man. 
LaSalle helped him to becomea good business man. 


Training That is Practical 
and Fascinating 


In contemplating Mr. Neir’s experience, one’s 
first thought is to classify him as exceptional. 
But he is not exceptional—at least, in so far as the 
practical application of LaSalle training is con- 
cerned. On the contrary, thousandsand thousands 
ofLaSalle-trained men have doubled, tripled,quad- 
rupled their earnings thru the self-same methods 
Mr. Neir pursued. And thisis what they discovered: 
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O Industrial Management: Training 
for position in Works Management, 
Production Control, Industrial Engi- 


O Modern Business Correspondence 
and Practice: Training for position 


(1) Working by themselves, under the coaching not of 
one instructor but of a group of recognized business ex- 
perts, they learned more thoroly and got ahead much faster. 


(2) Under the LaSalle Problem Method they mastered 
principles which had been tried and proved by the 
most successful executives in America—then applied 
them to the solution of actual business problems lifted 
bodily from business life. They learned by doing. 

(3) In the LaSalle Problem Method they entered upon 
the most fascinating sport they had ever tackled. Best 
of all, as they solved problem after problem, they were 
conscious day by day of progress—knew that they were 
steadily preparing themselves to command more money. 
Understanding these facts about LaSalle train- 

ing, they realized that they did not need to be 
"'exceptional'' in order to equal the gratifying 
records of LaSalle-trained men —and with this 
new point of view, they, too, began to double, 
triple and quadruple their earnings. 


They made the start — they gained new un- 
derstanding — and they won success. 


Send for Free Outline of LaSalle 
Salary-Doubling Plan 


How much is it worth to you to gain, in a 
comparatively few months, substantial promo- 
tion —a new confidence and self-respect ? 

The way to all these things is outlined in a fas- 
cinating book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ 
—a book which has set thousands and thousands 
of men on the path to real achievement. The 
coupon will bring it to you FREE. 

In addition we will send you a 64-page book 
describing the unusual opportunities in any of 
the business fields listed below. If you want to 
look back a year from today and see a record of 
real progress, then -TODAY is the day to 
start—and the moment NOW! 
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together with a copy of "Ten Years' Promotion 


man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

O Personnel and Employment Man- 
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Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
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Service. 
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to have him sitting there watching her, 
and she nearly forgot the shortening for 
the nut Bread: But finally the last pie 
was out and the bread in, and Hi 
ed up the stairs. Sarah met her in the 

all. 

“What you rarin' so for? House afire 
or anything?" . 

“T ve got to get dressed for the dance— 
’El’s waiting!" 

“ Dance? Do you mean to say you're 
oing out to a dance this time of night? 
Well I'll go down and tell 'El Moore's 


] boy what I think of him!” 


itty hurried on to her room, afraid 
to answer lest Sarah flatly forbid her 
going. Essie had given her a pair of 
slippers, a little scuffed, but still better 
than Hitty’s best, and Hitty slipped them 
on in frantic haste. Then her hair—then 
the dress. Her tired face was white, but 
with the rose-colored silk that vague 
charm of Hitty Freeman was suddenly 
intensified till it became a real, tangible 
thing. 

But the dress had somehow lost its 
beauty for the moment. Birchel was 
angry, and they were hours late! And 
Sarah was down there being mean—and 
what if the bread should burn while she 
was up here! Her hair, parted plainly 
in the middle, took on*a rather lovely 
demureness with the rose dress. But 
there was no coquetry in Hitty's tired 
heart as she went down the stairs. 


HEN she was in the doorway, and 
Birchel's eyes went past Sarah to the 
dress and her, and suddenly warmth and 
outh flamed into her heart again. For 
irchel's eyes weren't ‘mad’! 

“All ready?" he asked. ‘‘Sarah’ll watch 
the bread, won't you, Sarah? We won't 
get more’n the last reel or so now.” 

“You oughtn't- to have said that— 
she'll be cross as two sticks to-morrow,” 
Hitty said when they were outside. 

Birchel laughed, but it was a’ tender 


laugh. 

"You're too easy, Hitty!” he said. 
“Got to keep your back stiff with Sarah! 
Thinks she’s a czar or somebody, don't 
she? The man that get’s you'll havc an 
easy time of bossing, Hitty!” 

His voice shook a little, and Hitty’s 
cheeks burned in the dark. Almost at 
once, it seemed, they were there and 
dancing. Hitty's tiredness was swallowed 
up in happiness. Four-thirty? Why, she 
didn't ever need to sleep again! 

It was three when they started home. 
The hills lay white with snow, and their 
breath was silvery on the air. 

* Have a good time?" asked Birchel. 

“M’hm!” said Hitty. 

“That Seamans fellow danced with you 
a lot of times!" 

“Oh, not so very many!" 

“He did, too!” 

Hitty tingled with a pleasant sense of 
being wanted. Then they stood in the 
kitchen. 

* Well—good night!’ Birchel said. Hitty 
had slipped her coat off and stood there 
in the rose dress, in the dim light from 
a turned-down lamp, her head drooping 
from sheer weariness, her dark hair loos- 
ened about her small, thin face. Birchel 
gulped, and seemed unable to take his 
hand from the door knob. 

Then Hitty found herself in his arms. 

“Gosh, Hitty—vou're so darn sweet— 


Hitty | 


I’ve got to kiss you! I love you, Hitty! 
I love you!” 

The baking dishes were still in the 
sink, but Hitty went at them in a kind of 
ecstatic haze. The next day she hardly 
knew she was waiting on the many "Mr. 
Van's" folks, washing countless dishes. 
Sarah had said something in the morning 
about ‘‘worthless trollops that wore out 
shoe leather night after night!’ — And 
Hitty heard her tell Ret Van Wormer's 
wife that ''help's getting awful unre- 
liable!" Hitty, for the first time in her 
life, could have laughed in Sarah Van 
Wormer's face. 

That was at New Year's time. Birchel 
was all for getting married at once, but 
after that first sweet day of bravery, when 
she had had no chance to be brave, the 
idea seemed to scare Hitty. 

" Mis' Van Wormer’d have fits if I left 
her so sudden," she said. 

Birchel laughed that time, but scorn- 
fully, as if Sarah weren't worth bothering 


about. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! Let her get some- 
body else! She'll find she has to pay 
mE for the next one!” His voice 
dropped from scorn to wistfulness. '*No- 

y up at our house; and Pa and I are 
tired of our own cooking.” 

"Well—let's wait alil Memorial 
Day! I kind of like that season." 

itty caught her breath at Birchel's 
face then. 

And she was thinking of Birchel's 
face when, a few weeks lee she tried 
to tell Sarah. It was rainy, and they 
were sewing carpet rags. 

“We better get at the cleaning next 
week,” Sarah said. 

** After the cleaning I guess I'll be leaving 
you!” The words shouted in her heart. 
She lifted her head from the bright rags 
on her lap. But Sarah spoke first: 

“We'll start with the attic this year; 
I think there's moths got into those flan- 
nel pieces.” 

There was such finality to her tones, as 
if it were impossible that Hitty should 
not go on there forever, cleaning the 
attic, looking for moth holes in flannels, 
that a queer, cold fear tightened Hitty's 
throat, choked the words back. 

But she tried again next day. Sarah 
was talking of her cousin's girl's wedding 
clothes. 

" [J—I—4'm going to get married myself!” 
She almost thought she had said it aloud; 
but when Sarah looked at her over her 
glasses, grim-lipped, she knew the words 
had died, still-born. 

But she planned. The bravery was in 
her heart. One Sunday when she went 
home for an hour she got out the one 
quilt she had pieced when a little girl and 
wrapped it in clean papers, a shy look in 
her gray eyes. She would not come to him 
quite empty-handed! It was only her 
tongue that was a coward. 


"T HEN suddenly, in a panic, she knew 
that Memorial Day was two days dis- 
tant—and she had not told Sarah. 

El came that night and sat on the back 
steps. It was a soft night. ‘‘Well, have 
you given Sarah notice yet?" he asked 
abruptly. '*I thought mebbe—to-morrow 
night—" 

[T1 'EIL—I—I—" 

His contentedly relaxed shoulders stif- 
fened. He got up, stood on a lower step, 


Lilac Time, by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


stared at her angrily through the dusk. 

“ Haven't, eh? Been just stringing me 
along all this time? Let me count on it! 
Here I been planning you'd be up there— 
at home, with me—come lilac time! And 
you'd rather stay here with Sarah 'n' be a 
slave, than come with me, eh? Well, | 
ain't one to eat my heart out over a girl 
that don't care a row of pins about me! 
If there was any reason—but I don't aim 
to wait on account of Sarah Van Wormer, 
who's never spoke a civil word to you 
since you been here!" 

He looked so tall and so handsome that 
Hitty's heart felt cut and scraped un- 
bearably. 

**Oh, 'EI—I do love you—I do!" her 
heart pleaded; but her tongue turned 
Coward again. 

“‘It—it comes hard to break away,” 
she said aloud in a voice that was not her 
own. 

* Hard? To break away from here? 
Well—if that's all you care— Well, I 

uess I might's wal be getting along! 
Youle making it clear enough you're 
through with me!" 

How could Hitty see by his eyes through 
the dusk that he was eating his heart out 
for her? How could she know that he 
would wait to eternity for thin, scared 
little Hitty Freeman, that he was only 
threatening big because of the youth in 
him, because ob dis sheer joy of the healing 
after the clashing? She only knew he was 
going — soins across the yard, away from 

er 


“EI she called after him. “El” 
But really her call was only a whisper. 
Birchel did not come back. 


NEST Sunday night 'El took Ora 
Owens to church. Hitty wasn't there, 
but Sarah told her. Hitty dropped a cup, 
and then could have cried for letting Sarah 
see she cared. She wrote a letter to 'El 
that night; but she didn't have two cents 
for a stamp and the letter stayed under 
her pillowcase and became wet with her 
tears. 

*' Dear 'El: I was counting on being up 
there with you come lilac time, same as 
you—and i you still want me, I'll come 
anyhow, Sarah or no Sarah," she had 
written. 

Then she thought it was better that 
she hadn't sent it. It sounded too bold. 
Birchel didn't like girls to run after a 
man. And maybe Saturday night he'd 
come to take her to the Ga e social, 
anyhow, like they’d planned. Then she 
could talk to him. 

But Tuesday she heard Sarah talking 
over the ’phone. 

** Yes—they've had a bust-up—I heard 
it from the Owenses. Pity? H'mph! 
Birchel's well out of it, I'd say!" 

Hitty's heart stopped beating. There 
was a pounding in her ears. “4 bust-up!” 
They didn’t say that about couples, unless 
it meant things were really all over be- 
tween them! She'd heard it from 
Owenses! 

Her sister Essie stopped in on the way 
from town (though Sarah didn’t encourage 
the relatives dropping in!). 

"[ hear you and 'El Moore's quit 
keepin’ company," she said. "Ain't you 
silly, Hitty, to fall out with as good a boy 
as him?" 

Hitty hated Sarah and Essie and Ora 
Owens with sudden passion. But she 
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kept the tears back and waited for 
Saturday. On Saturday night she put 
on the rose-colored dress and sat up in 
her room, waiting. The lilacs were in full 
glory now, and the smell of them came 
up to her window to sicken her heart. 
She thought of the way Birchel's eyes 
crinkled up at the corners when he 
laughed, of the tender way he scolded her, 
of the way he'd been jealous of Ernie 
Seamans that sweet night so long ago. 
And all the time she kept listening for the 
sound of the little car. Other cars swept 
past, but not that car. It was half-past 
eight—nine—quarter past. 

Hitty’s hope died out of her eyes. She 
was suddenly not young any more; that 
new Hitty that had come into being last 
apple-picking season was gone; here was 
the girl who had bent above the Van 
Wormer washtubs for nearly ten years. 

“He isn't coming!" she whispered num- 
bly into the lilac fragrance. 

And all because she’d been afraid, 
afraid to tell Sarah she was leaving! And 
now she’d have to live all her life—with- 
out him! Maybe he had taken Ora to the 
social... . 

“I been a fool," she told herself. “I 
dunno what I been afraid of. I been a 
fool! I thought he was mine, anyhow, 
'n' I could wait! I dunno what I been 
thinking of!” 

Things Sarah said hurt terribly some- 
times; but there was never a hurt like 
this! 


UDDENLY her thin shoulders straight- 
‘Jened. She got up from the floor by 
the window, where she had been watching 
and waiting. She pulled out her shabby 
suit case and began to put things into it. 
Not much. She had pitifully little. If 
it had not been for the quilt, the contents 
would have shaken about forlornly. Then 
she took the suit case and went down- 
stairs. . 

Sarah sat stiffly, as she always sat, by 
the sitting-room table, reading the weekly. 
She looked up, startled, at Hitty's white 
face and frightened eyes. But she didn't 
have a chance to speak. 

‘Mis’ Van Wormer,” said Hitty, and 
she was amazed to find the words coming 
easily, “I’m going to leave here; I'm not 
going to work here any more. I'm going 
to-night!” 

Sarah took off her glasses and stared 
at Hitty. 

* Have you took leave of your senses, 
Hitty?” she asked coldly. 

“No,” said Hitty. “But I'm going— 
I’ve got to!” 

** You've got to do no such like thing! 
There's pineapples coming for canning 
in the morning! Have you gone crazy!” 

But at every word from Sarah, Hitty's 
shoulders seemed to straighten a bit more. 

“I can't help it. Prob'ly you could get 
Cora Peterson—anyhow, I’m going!” 

“Why, you little fool!” shrilled Sarah. 
“After all I've done for you! Give you a 


good home and clothes all these years, and 
now you turn on me like this! You little 
fool, you!" 

Hitty lifted her head a little higher, 
though she felt a shrinking within at the 
sight of Sarah’s face. 

“I suppose you're going off with that 
Moore boy!” 

“Im not going off with anybody!” 
Hitty said. "I'm going up to my sister 
Essie's. Good-by, Mis' Van Wormer!" 

And, unbelievably, she found herself 
going out the front door and down the 
steps, clutching her suit case tightly in a 
cold hand. She heard Sarah call franti- 
cally after her, “ You come right back here, 
Hitty Freeman!" but she did not turn her 
head. Why, it had been easy! Nobody 
on earth could hold you to be a slave, once 

ou'd made up your mind not to be held! 
t was all in making up your mind! 

Then she gave a queer little laugh. For 
she had done all this for nothing, nothing 
at all! Just to show herself she could! 
And Birchel was at the Grange social with 
Ora, and didn't even care! What would 
Essie say, her coming in on her this time 
of night? 


HE came to the road and stood, hesi- 
‘7 tant. Then, over the hill, came a famil- 
iar rattle. The suit case dropped from her 
cold hand. 

** Hitty! What you doing here? Where 
you going?” 

“I don't know as it matters to you,” 
Hitty said. 

“Don’t matter to me! Good heavens, 
Hitty! I've been about crazy! Went to 
the social and—" 

“Yes—with Ora Owens!" And she'd 
sworn she'd bite her tongue out before 
she'd ever mention Ora Owens! 

“Ora Owens, that little empty-headed 
flapper! Hitty—I—I couldn't stand it 
without you there! Hitty—you've been 
crying! Did you, you didn't care? Lordy, 
Hitty, you're so sweet you get a man so's 
he don't know what he's doing! I don't 
care if you don't ever tell Sarah—I will! 
'The old slave-driver! I sha'n't let you 
stay here! When I got to the hall and 
you weren't there, I— Oh, Hity/" 

“TETI j EES 

“Oh, I hadn’t ought to have crowded 

ou that way—but I wanted you so bad— 
loved you so—I—” 

El, T've left!” 

“Left?” 

“Left Mis’ Van Wormer! I been a silly 
fool! It wasn't hard a bit when I come 
right to it!” 

Five minutes later, Hitty said, startled, 
"You're going right past the Grange 
Hall!" 

** Yes, I know; we're going down to see 
if Elder Payne is still up!” 

Hitty had a sweetly ridiculous thought, 
“Pm glad I’ve got my quilt!” 

Presently "El chuckled. ‘Don’t know 
as the man that gets you'll have such an 
easy time bossing, after all!" he said. 


'THE short fiction next month includes one of Fannie Kilbourne's incom- 
parable “Dot and Will” stories of young married life; Scattergood Baines re- 
appears in an entertaining tale by his creator, Clarence Budington Kelland; 
“The Man Who Retired," by Conrad Richter, shows how the wish to be up 
and doing is deeply ingrained in people; William Almon Wolff has written 
a strong father-and-son story in which a father is made to realize that 


| his son's future belongs to himself; ‘‘Doc Deaver," by Nelia Gardner 


| White, tells with appealing simplicity the life and love of a country doctor. 
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OLLYWOOD BOULEVARD is Hollywood's 
H “Main Street"— and in true “Main Street" fashion 

sweeps proudly from one boundary to the other 
of this thriving year ‘round, Florida city. It is the “key” 
street of Hollywood's modern boulevard system — a mag- 
nificent, broad, paved thoroughfare— extending from the 
residential "Hills District" on the west, through the bus- 
iness district, through the Lakes region— and on east to 
the new $3,000,000 Hollywood Hotel on the ocean beach. 


Midway in its course the lively business district of Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea now presents a scene of remarkable ac- 
complishment and activity. The busy crowds, the traffic, 
the stores, shops, hotels, and established business here 
reflect the spirit and enterprise that have created the Hol- 
lywood of today —and are pushing on ahead to the greater 
Hollywood of the future. 


New construction of almost every type is going forward 
steadily throughout Hollywood — business buildings, 
homes and apartments are constantly being added — public 
utilities are extending their facilities—and in every way 
rovision is being made for the growing needs, the com- 
ort and pleasures of the increasing population, and the 
City's visitors. 
Hollywood is a work-ground and a playground—as you 
please! Here people are making their living—and living 
while they make it. You would enjoy life in Hollywood 
— where comforting ocean breezes from the Gulf Stream 
temper each day to your liking—where it is always June 
—where fine hotels, golf, dancing, ocean bathing, sailing, 
motor-boating, and rea/ fishing await your pleasure—the 
whole year ‘round. Visit Hollywood By-the-Sea when 
you are in Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, President - Hollywood, in Florida 
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The Sporting Chance 


(Continued from page 61) 


“That there Nixon guy makes an 
engine." Cody was chuckling. ''Nixon's 
in bad with the old man. D’you think he 
helped her get away?" 

"Give it up. Now, this new—’ 

But Scott's chauffeur was not to be 
diverted. ‘‘His not 'phonin' to any place 
north looks kind o' funny. The old man's 
gettin' hotter an' hotter. If Nixon does 
know where Celia is, he'd better come 
across with her, if he wants to save his 
skin." 

“Why? Scott can't do anything to him 
except cuss him." 

h, can't he! You don't know the old 
man. If Nixon can't prove he didn't have 
nothin' to do with it, he'll think a ele- 
phant's stepped on him. There won't be 
enough left of him to pick up!" 

“What do you mean?" At last Peter 
Brown was listening. “How?” 


Copy glanced about cautiously, and 
lowered his voice. “Well, the old man 
owns a lot o' stock in Nixon’s concern. It 
seems the other girl, Roberta, come back 
from Yurrop the other day to marry this 
here Nixon guy; but nobody knows that 
outside o' Nixon an’ the family. He 
swears he ain’t seen her, an’ dunno where 
she’s at. But he’s sure in bad. Maybe he 
kids himself the old man'll wait to be sure, 
but he ain't the waitin’ kind. He's gettin’ 

ood an’ ready to smash sump'n, an’ it'll 
iN Nixon if he don't find the girl quick. 
"[ wouldn't surprise me none to have him 
wipe out that guy any minute.’ 

“ But—good lord!" said Piggy blankly; 
“if Nixon didn't do it—" 

“Somebody did it, an’ it looks like 
maybe he was in on it. Anyhow, the old 
man's after his scalp." 

x Besides "— Piggy was thinking fast 
and desperately— "if Scott's got a lot o' 
money tied up in Nixon s concern, he 
ain't goin’ to lose it.’ 

"Aw, what's that to him? He's got 
money to burn—an' you bet he'll burn it, 
if he once gets started! When he's mad, 
he don't stop for money nor nothin' else. 
All he cares about is smashin' the other 
feller flat, an’ you bet he does it!" 

Ossa on Pelion! Piggy tried to get away 
then; but, having that sympathetic ear for 
which he had longed, Cody clung to it, 
insisting upon emptying his mind into 
that of an auditor of his own caste whom 
he trusted. At last Piggy escaped, stunned 
by the knowledge that Nixon was in 
Scott's power. 

Never having suffered the pangs of 
disappointed love himself, his sympathies 
had not been aroused on that account, and 
to let the despised Whangdoodle take the 
consequences of being at once a quitter 
and a snooper had seemed to partake of 
poetic justice. But to remain aloof while 
another man, even that same Whang- 
doodle, paid a heavy price for a deed 
committed by one Percival Galahad Braze- 
nose was unthinkable. Something must 
be done about it—immediately. But he 
could not act without first consulting Bob. 

Bob! Lost to him. A dispelled illusion. 
Dad lost, too—justly enough, he decided 
bitterly. His inheritance gone, his future 


, 


blank, Janet's old age stripped of comfort 
through his folly, Celia and her sister 
dependent upon m for safety—and now 
Nixon to be exonerated. Like most 
energetic, cheerful persons, when Piggy 

ielded to depression he did it thoroughly. 
ji spirits struck rock bottom and stayed 
there during the long drive to Fitzwilliam. 

The late moon was peeping over the 
hills when he drove down the lane and 
into the barn, still shadowed by the man 
on the motor-cycle. Janet heard him, and 
went down-stairs to meet him at the 
kitchen door with a candle. 

"Ye're late, lad," she whispered, 
yelook worn out. Ha' ye had yer dinner?" 

“Yes. Where's Bob I've got to see 
her right away!" 

"She's been in bed this long while. 
Wait, lad. It's late, an’ the poor lassie's 
tired, too." 

“She may not be asleep. I'll see.’ 

His light tap on Roberta's door Ea 
no response, and a soft call of “ Bob, are 
you awake?" was unanswered. So he went 
to his own room, and for the first time in 
his life lay sleepless through the night, 
turning over in his mind plans for freeing 
Nixon from suspicion, without disclosing 
his own identity or failing in his obligation 
to the girls. Toward dawn he found a 
possible solution. 

If Roberta would consent to take Celia 
back to Birchwood and tell her father the 
whole story, without using the Brazenose 
name, Nixon's innocence w ould be proved. 
The mere threat of the simple legal ex- 

edient suggested by his own father should 
bine Scott to time; even he would hardly 
risk having a family scandal dragged into 
the courts. He himself would disappear 
—alone, he could elude the detectives— 
and find a job in the Far West, or in South 
America. He wanted to put the greatest 

ossible distance between himself and 

ad now. 


N THE morning he was down early, 

chafing because Roberta was late. At 
last he sent Janet up to summon her, and 
a moment afterward took the stairs three 
at a time. 

Roberta’s room was empty. The bed 
had not been slept in. The black gown 
and coat and veiled widow’s bonnet he 
had bought for her hung in the closet; 
beneath them the little black shoes stood 
neatly side by side. In the brown clothing 
she had worn when she arrived in New 
York, Roberta had gone—but where? How? 
Why? 

Vainly they searched for a note of ex- 

lanation, vainly plied the startled and 
hysterical Celia for a clue. Neither 
explanation nor clue was forthcoming. 
The elder sister had disappeared as com- 
pletely from the Fitzwilliam house as had 
the younger from Birchwood, and Birch- 
wood itself was not more bewildered than 
was Percival Galahad Brazenose—nor the 
Whangdoodle more forlorn. 

Seeking a motive for her flight, he could 
find none except his own hot words the day 
before, and this added one more weight to 
the mass holding him submerged on rock 
bottom while the flood of misery rolled 
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“At the time of my enrollment for LaSalle train- 

ing in Higher Accountancy," writes E. B. Risberg. 
"I was working in the blacksmith shop of the LaCross 
Well Drill Works—ten hours a day and six days a 
weck. Since that time— and in a period of about 
four years— I have advanced from an initial position 
as stock clerk with the Milwaukee branch of a big 
packing company to my present excellent position 
with the largest elevator manufacturer in America. 
"Today my salary is more than 400 per cent greater 
than at the time of my enrollment." 

Nothing surprising about Risberg's advancement, 
The demand for executive accountants and Certified 
Public Accountants far exceeds the supply. Salaries 
range from $3,000 to $10,000 and better a year. Many 
LaSalle-trained accountants, now at the head of their 
own accounting firms, earn up to $20,000 a year. 
Read these excerpts from the letters of accountants 
who have gone forward to success by following the 
LaSalle salary-doubling plan: 

“Salary and earnings have increased over 183 

percent." FRANK B. TRISCO, Minnesota. 

"Accountancy has increased my salary prac- 

tically 150 per cent in the last three years.” 
C. T. THORSEN, Washington. 
"Have been chosen Credit Manager of our 
Brooklyn store and Consulting Accountant 
of all our stores— at a tempting salary even 
to a Public Accountant. I can frankly say 
I got all my confidence from my training with 
LaSalle." G. S. HILLYER, New York, 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your 
time to learn in detail of the opportunities that would 
be yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle's 64-page book, "' Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays," a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career. 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants — with incomes ranging from 
$3,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 
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Dept. 333-HR Chicago 

I would welcome copy of ''Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,'' also a copy of 
*"Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all with- 
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troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 
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over and around him. Bob, proud, high- 
spirited little Bob, E A ef his un- 
reasoning outburst—and rightly, for he 
had classed her with other girls, and there 
was not, never had been, and never could 
be, another like her—oh, he knew that now! 
—had fled, unwilling to continue another 
day under the same roof with him, or to 
put herself further in his debt. She had 
threatened to go to Nixon. 

Pale-visaged, lips compressed and teeth 
set, Piggy faced the truth. He loved her. 
He wanted her. In the days they had 
spent together she had become a part of 
him, life of his life. He could give up 
everything else, if necessary, but not 
Bob! Not Bob! 

Determined to know every smallest 
detail of her last hours in the house, he 
cross-questioned Janet, finally wringin 
from her an admission that she had tol 
Roberta of his quarrel with his father. Too 
anxious to visit upon her the condemna- 
tion she expected, and which otherwise 
would have been her lot, he exacted from 
her every word of that conversation. And 
then he knew. Bob had gone to Birch- 
wood—or to Nixon, sacrificing herself and 
Celia in the hope that he might still be 
saved. And the only thing in the world he 
wanted was Bob! Noble, generous, self- 
less Boo! Miserable, unworthy Galahad! 

But as the hours wore on into afternoon, 
doubts began again to assail him. Surely 
if Roberta had confessed to her father, or 
even if she had merely joined Nixon, some- 
one would come for Celia, and the detec- 
tives, still holding their post, would be 
dismissed. Where could she be? 

The thought of the Whangdoodle’s 
straits recurred to trouble him. Cody had 
said that Scott might strike at any mo- 
ment, and if Roberta had not seen Nixon 
or her father, something must be done to 
prevent that injustice. If nothing hap- 

ened before night, he would make Celia, 

hopelessly weeping in the house, array 
herself in Mrs. Smith’s discarded weeds, 
close the temporary establishment, and 
et away in the car with the girl and 
Janet, trusting to the darkness to help 
im elude the motor-cycle man before 
reaching New York. 

With the women off his hands, safely 
hidden in Brooklyn, he would return alone 
to Birchwood, perhaps in time to save 
Nixon from Scott’s vengeance. Then they 
could jail him, if they wanted to—as 
Peter Brown. Nothing mattered now, 
without Bob. 


AFTER Janet’s harrowing revelations, 
Roberta went to her room mazed in 
deep and desperate thought. Peter in dis- 
grace with his father. Peter disinherited 
and cast out, because he had championed 
another outcast. Peter choosing to be 
deprived of everything else he held pre- 
cious, rather than break his word to a girl 
he hated and despised—a girl whom he 
believed to have no sense of honor. Oh, 
Galahad indeed. Oh, Bayard! Oh, souls 
of all white heroes of old reincarnated in 
one glorious young body—to be martyred 
for an idea? It simply must not be! 
Already her debt to him was too great. 
Even in the excitement of rescuing Celia 
and circumventing the pursuers, even in 
the happy daily intercourse with Peter, 
warmed by what in her vanity she had be- 
lieved to be camaraderie, and now per- 
ceived to have been merely his devotion 


to a chivalric ideal impersonal to her—she 
had been uneasily aware of that mounting 
column of indebtedness. 

The largest items could be repaid only 
by service in kind, an obligation she might 
carry undischarged to her grave. The 
money—and Peter would need money, 
now that his father had cut him off—she 
could return, at a price. Recoiling mo- 
mentarily, as she thought of what must be 
given for it, she strengthened herself with 
the memory of Peter’s unhesitating sacri- 
fice for a principle. 

She had accepted freely from him, 
and freely must she pay. Once before she 
had bargained with Clif, making Celia’s 
deliverance the condition upon which she 
would marry him. He had failed -her 
there. Now she would bargain again, her 
meed the sum she owed Peter—and this 
time Clif should not fail. 


(THERE wasnootherway. Time pressed. 
It must be done at once, for Peter’s 
sake and for her own. A marriage de consé- 
nance, with a man she liked and respected, 
could be endured, but she cou/d not rest 
another day under this weight of obli- 
gation to one who clearly despised her; 
much less could she accept further aid 
from him. If possible, his latest and 
genet sacrifice must be prevented. 

urely, it was not too late; something 
could still be done about that—something 
must be done, quickly. But she must plan 
for Celia, too. 

Peter's father had said that there was 
some legal method by which she could 
have obtained her sister's freedom, and, if 
so, it could still be used. The best way to 
find out about that was to consult a 
lawyer, and as she might be recognized 
in Keene she would go to Worcester— 
no, Boston! Peter's father had gone to 
Boston. She would find him there, or 
follow him to New York, if necessary, and 
try to pay in service to his son at least a 
part of what she owed. 

In her purse she found a sum sufficient 
for her need; Peter's money, but it should 
be used in Peter's cause. 

Herexalted sacrificial mood absorbed her 
to the exclusion of minor considerations, 
and the possibility of leaving a note 
explaining her departure did not occur to 
her. Her mind was focused upon ways 
and means; intent upon saving Celia from 
her father, Janet from Peter's reproaches 
for having betrayed his plight, and Peter 
from the results of his own nobility. 

Softly she slipped out of the black dress 
and into the brown one, blew out her 
candle and stole in stockinged feet down 
through the dark house to the kitchen 
door. There she put on her brown shoes 
and let herself out silently. The stars were 
bright, but the moon had not yet risen, 
and she crept from shadow to dense 
shadow, mindful of the detective in the 
lane, until she gained the fence at the 
back of the property, over which she 
clambered into the woodland beyond. 

Thence she walked quietly, keeping in 
shadow when she could, to Fitzwilliam 
depot, where, toward dawn, a through 
train from Montreal to Boston was flagged, 
and, sitting in a Pullman section, she slept 
a little. 

Long before Piggy left his room, to 
chafe betae she did not come down- 
stairs, she had located his father, having 
taken a cab at the station and started on a 
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COYNE Electrical School is open thru 
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RIGHT NOW. 

Right this minute is the time to mail the 
Coupon for your copy of my amazing Big 
Electrical Book and the Full Particulars! 
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cation, knowledge of higher mathema- 
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something that you merely learn from 
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round of Boston hotels. Finding Grover 
Brazenose registered at the second one she 
visited, she dismissed the cab and sat 
down near the elevators to wait. 

About eight o’clock he stepped from one 
of the cages and she recognized him in- 
stantly, for his unsentimental son carried 
in his pocketbook a photograph which 
more than once had been proudly dis- 
played to her. 

razenose went to the news-stand for a 
paper and then to the dining-room, and 
the astute Roberta, reflecting that a man's 
better nature is rarely in the ascendant 
before breakfast, followed, choosing the 
table next his and a seat facing him. He 
looked pretty savage, but she was glad to 
see that he ordered a good meal. While he 
ate it, reading his paper at the same time, 
she studied him surreptitiously, and out- 
lined her mode of attack. Leaving the 
dining-room just before he did, she was 
waiting at the door when he came out. 

* You're, Mr. Brazenose, aren't you?” 
she asked. 

“T am." He looked down at her in 
surprise. Age had not withered nor anger 
staled his appreciation of an attractive 
woman, and this one's beauty was refined 
by indications of brains: 

“Im Roberta Scott. I want to talk to 
you, please." 

“You have nothing to say that I care 
to hear, Miss Scott." His quick mind 
leaped to the conclusion that someone 
must have told her who he was, and his 
eyes searched the offing for his son. 

“How do you know?” she retorted. “I 
stayed up all night to get here in time to 
see you.” This fact was attested by her 
pallor and the deep circles beneath her 
dark eyes. *'You're not going to be unfair 
and refuse to hear me, are you?" 

“T know what you've come for, and I 
prefer not to discuss it with you—or with 
anybody else," he replied, as curtly as a 
man of his inherent courtesy could bring 
himself to speak to any woman. But his 
eyes still searched, and Roberta saw. 


“Im alone, Mr. Brazenose. Peter 
doesn't know I'm here." 

“Peter?” 

“That’s what I call your son. He 


wouldn’t have let me come, if he’d known. 
I ran away, in the middle of the night, 
because [had to see you.” 

“Then how did you recognize me?" he 
demanded, doubting her. 

" By a photograph Peter carries in his 
pocket." 

Brazenose flushed and grunted. ‘Will 
you come into the parlor, please? It’s 
rather public here.” 


I ELUCTANTLY he followed her into 

a large, quiet room, where they were 
alone, but he did not suggest her sitting 
down. He could not be rude to a woman, 
but he wanted the thing over. 

“Well?” 

“I haven't seen Peter—not to speak to 
him—since you were there yesterday, but 
I know what happened. Janet told me. 
And I saw his face. Do you know how he 
feels about you?" 

“I know what he did.” 

“T know how he feels, because he's told 
me. He didn't say it this way—he 
wouldn't, you know—but I could see. He 
knows you've been father and mother and 
pal—” 

“Stop 1t!" Brazenose interrupted 


sharply. “Talk’s cheap. It’s action that 
counts. Don’t try to be sentimental.” 

“All right, let's be practical," said 
Roberta, perceiving that her first shot had 
pierced his skin. “Because he befriended 
me, and my sister, you've disowned him.” 

“ I disowned him because he’s disloyal.” 

“He is not! He didn’t know until you 
told him yesterday that my father had 
dhveitahed Vour business.” 

The man caught at what he took to be 
an opportunity to terminate the inter- 
view, replying stiffly, '* You'll really have 
to excuse me, Miss Scott. I can't discuss 
your father with you.” 

“Oh, yes, you can! I know my father, 
Mr. Brazenose. Because he is my father, 
I can't discuss him with most persons, but 
I can with you. I must, because he's 
responsible for all this trouble. If he 
hadn't been cruel to my sister—" 


“ATONSENSE! Scott has his faults, like 
the rest of us, but he isn’t cruel to 
his family.” 

“You know what happens to a thorough- 
bred horse when his spirit’s broken, don’t 
you? Would you call deliberately setting 
out to break the spirit of a_sensitive, 
seventeen-year-old girl cruel? Would you 
call it cruel to keep her locked in her 
stateroom all the way across the Atlantic, 
and isolated for months in he country, 
watched day and night, and never per- 
mitted a moment alone? Is it cruel to 
spread a report among the servants and in 

eene that all this is because her mind is 
affected? Do you think it's cruel to tell a 
girl of that age that she'll be declared men- 
tally incompetent and sentto a sanitarium, 
unless she solemnly promises to do exactly 
as her father says about everything?" 

Brazenose looked into her clear, truth- 
ful eyes and wavered. 

“Did Scott do that?” 

“He did. He told her that the only way 
she could prove that she was not insane 
was to obey him absolutely. Do you think 
it was cruel to refuse a scientific education 
to a daughter who wanted it more than 
anything in the world, to compel her to 
associate only with persons he selected, 
whom she didn't like, and to try to force 
her to marry a man she didn't love? I've 
never told anyone before, but that's what 
he did to me. And because I wouldn't 
submit, I was disowned.” 

“T wouldn't have believed it of him,” 
Brazenose murmured, aghast, but no 
longer doubting. Against his will, he was 
beginning to admire this frank, fearless, 
straightforward girl. 

"Until I met my sister on the sly in 
London last summer, I hadn't seen or 
heard from any member of my family for 
over two years, and my only offense was 
that I wouldn't be broken to his will. 
That’s the reason I was so determined to 
get Celia away, when I found he was 
trving to break her, too. The love affair 
doesn't matter, she's too young. But sic 
matters very much—to me. And the case 
was desperate. She was almost broken 
when we got her away." 

“ You could have done that legally." 

“I know, now. But I didn't know it 
then. I'm going to see a lawyer before I go 
back—perhaps you can recommend one 
here?—and find out just what to do. Then 
I'm going to do it. Peter won't be mixed 
up in it at all. So—you'll take him back, 
won't vou?" 
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"Its almost a Miracle!" 


OMEONE suggested it to her — or, did she 

see it in an advertisement? Listerine, for the 
hair and scalp— particularly when you have 
dandruff, and so many women—as well as men 
—are troubled this way. 

Dandruff is most of a nuisance when your hair 
is bobbed. (At least you notice it much more 
then.) Her hair had been bobbed only recently. 
And that was when she discovered the trouble. 


But regular applications of Listerine, doused on 
clear and massaged in, soon made a difference 
that seemed almost miraculous. Dandruff had 
disappeared ! 

It is really wonderful the way Listerine acts 
when applied to the hair and scalp. Invigorat- 
ing, refreshing. And how it brings out that luster 
and softness that women want—and men like. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. $. A. 
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D NDRUFFE a and Listerine simply do 
L Y not get along together 
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Amazing 
Invention 
an 


Sensational New Invention 
Guarantees You 365 Slick 
Shavesa Year—NoMore Blades 

to Buy! 
J RISS-KROSS marks such a radical advance in | 
shaving comfort and economy that it deserves 
to be called much more than a stropper. Rather it 
is a blade rejuvenator. Makes hundreds of keen, 
quick shaves blossom where only one grew before. | 


Kriss-Kross strops your blade on the diagonal just 
like a master barber. Pressure decreases automati- 


cally. Nickel jig flies up to notify you when your blade 
is ready, with the keenest cutting edge that steel can take! 
And now for my smashing offer! For 30 days only, 
to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, I xil Es 
eally < 


you an amazing new kind of razor free. 
razors in one. Can be made 
straight or T-shape in a jiffy. 
Five special blades free, too. 

Use these blades and keep re- 
newing them with Kriss- 
Kross super-stropper. If any 
one goes back on you I'll re- 
condition or replace them free! 
This sweeping written guaran- 
tee solves your blade problem 
for all time. I mean every word 
when I say “I'll keep you in 
Razor Blades for Life.” 


Write for Details at Once! 


This astonishing offer is limited. Send for informa- 
tion on amazing Kriss-Kross inventions today. They 
are never sold in stores—and they're even more re- 
markable than I can tell you here. Clip the coupon 
today. No obligation. 

Agents 

Make big money as a Kriss-Kross representative. 
$75-$200 a week. Free gift razor is marvelous busi- 
ness booster. We have a unique sales plan that brings 
you extra profits while you sleep. K. D. Ralph made 
$612 in 30 days. H. King took in $66 one day! 

Spare-time workers, office and factory men make 
$5-$10 extra a day just showing Kriss-Kross to friends. 
Send coupon for details. Check bottom line and mail 


at once! 
RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. C-250 St. Louis, Mo. 


Rhodes Mfg. Co 
Dept. € -250, Pendleton & Cozens Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me without obligation details of your 
offer to keep me in Razor Blades for Life. Also full 
description of free razor and stropper. 


At the mention of his son, Brazenose’s 
face had hardened again. He shook hishead. 

*" Won't you tell me why?” 

“He knows why. It’s not a matter I can 
discuss with vou." 

“I know him very well now. Is it be- 
cause he’s generous and chivalrous and—” 

"Chivalrous! Tcha! He's a romantic 
fool, and danger’s the breath of his 
nostrils! No sense of responsibility, no 
loyalty to me or the Business—”’ 


* AH, THE business!" said Roberta. At 
4 4 last they had arrived at the crux of 
the matter. “ You care a lot for your busi- 
ness, Mr. Brazenose." 

“That’s more than he does. All he 
thinks of is sport." 

“ Did you ever make him see that busi- 
ness is sport?" 

“Tre isn’t.” 

"Mine is. I’ve been in business two 
years myself, and it's the most fasci- 
nating game I ever played." 

“It may aniuse you," he said. “But 
real business is serious. It takes all there 


l is in a man." 


"I know. But you have all the mone 
you need, haven't you?" she maid, 
with innocent eyes. ‘‘Do you need to 
work so hard for more? For yourself and 
Peter, I mean.” 

“No, no! It’s not that. 
Business!" 

"For the game!" she cried triumph- 
antly, and continued; regardless of his 
attempts to speak, “ Don’t you see? You 

lay it hard, with all there is in. you; 
hat it’s the game you care for. You don’t 
care for the stakes yourself. You put 
them all back on the table and go on play- 
ing—all day, all night, year in and year 


It’s for the 


| out, the game! That's your sport!” 


Brazenose smiled wryly, but his eyes 
did not soften. “It’s more than that.” 

“What then?" 

“Production. Making a good thing, and 
making it as well as it can be made. 
Supplying other men's needs better than 
anybody else can supply them. Putting 


| something into the world that wasn't 


there before, and that will stay and grow 
long after I’m gone. Constantly raising 
the standard and trying to reach it. 
Establishing a reputation and carrying 
beyond it. Production!" 

Roberta's eyes kindled in recognition of 
a high ideal. 

* And you'd shut your only son out of 
that?" 

“He shut himself out." 

"No!" she cried, and now her eyes 
flashed and color rose in her cheeks. “He 
couldn’t shut himself out, because you 
never let him in. Have you ever given him 
an opportunity to solve a problem? Have 
you ever used his wonderful imagination, 
called upon his resources, let him play any 
real part in your game? You have not! 

“Oh, I know what his work’s been! He’s 
told me, and he didn’t complain about it, 
either. You’ve kept him sitting at a desk 
answering unimportant letters, meeting 
unimportant men whom you were too 
busy to bother with, keeping track of 


fusty accounts, fussing over petty little 
routine details! And because he had to 
have for his powers some outlet that you 
wouldn't give him, you're disinheriting 
him! 

* Don't you see what you're throwing 
away? Don't you see that what he spends 
on his own games, he'd give to yours, if 
you'd let him? Don't you see what an 
Ingenious imagination he has? What 
splendid courage, what infinite resource, 
what unbreakable loyalty to his purpose— 
and his word? Do you think he can have 
all that seething in him and smother it, 
while he learns the business from the 
bottom up, as you tell him he ought to? 

“ Don’t you see that if he had something 
to do at the top, he'd find out about the 
bottom by himself, because he'll never do 
anything unless he does it well? Don't you 
understand what possibilities he has— 
what he's bound to become, with or with- 
out your help? Are you going to throw 
all that away, for yourself and your 
business? Don't you recognize genius 
when you see it—just because you live 
with it?" 


"IN LOVE with him, are you?" said 
Brazenose dryly. 

The color faded from Roberta's face, 
leaving it pale again. 

“You are unjust, then," she said, with 
weary scorn. "You see only personally. I 
expect to be married within a few days, 
Mr. Brazenose—not to your son." 

“Then P. G.'s a bigger fool than I took 
him for!" 

Presently he went on, still sore and 
wrathful, haear for the boy he had 
banished from his life and hurt by his 
defection, but curiously desiring to justify 
himself and his position in the eyes of this 
young woman. 

“He may be all that you say, but the 
fact remains that I explained the situation 
fully to him yesterday—and it’s a very 
serious one for ùs. I showed him exactly 
where he stood in relation to it, exactly 
what depended upon his decision—it was 
a question of loyalty—and he made his 

«choice. Now he must abide by it." 

Roberta's heart sank, empty of hope. 

“Its true, then," she said. **I read 
somewhere the other day that men con- 
sider property and women consider life. I 
knew my father was like that, but—you 
are, too.” 

"What?" Aside from the fact that the 
epigram had caught his attention, pre- 
cipitating into word-crystals certain ideas 
set floating in vague solution through his 
mind by her impassioned argument— 
ideas new to him, because for years he had 
given real thought to but one subject— 
Brazenose did not relish being classed 
with Scott, especially by Scott’s gallant 
daughter. “Say that again!” 

“Men bob der property and women 
consider life. It’s true.” 

He stared at her a moment. 
dashed if it is! Here, sit down." He 
pushed a chair toward her. "Let's calk 
that out. What do you mean?" 


(T'o be concluded) 


“TIl be 


ONE of the most hectic jobs in the world is that of theatrical press 
agent. He is the man who sits up nights planning ingenious stunts 
to intrigue public interest. Next month, in ‘‘Beating the Broadway 
Drum," you will read about his methods of work and the dif- 
ference between news that is ‘‘made’’ and news that is faked. 
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he New. Easy, Way 
pave Deautifill Waxed Floors 


Quickly, without Stooping or Kneeling 


Eg ISN'T necessary to go to the expense and 
trouble of refinishing your floors every year 
or two. Try the Johnson Wax treatment and 
you will be astonished at the ease with which 
they can be made and kept beautiful. It takes 
only a few minutes—and afterwards your floors 
will require but half the care. 


Waxed floors are a constant pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. They are so rich looking— so easy to 
care for —and their upkeep costs less than with 
any other finish. Then, waxed floors are con- 
venient — your rooms aren't upset for days. 


The Johnson Wax treatment requires no hard 
work — there are no messy rags and pails — it 
doesn't even soil your hands. Just spread on a 
thin coat of Johnson's Polishing Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop and the Electric Floor Polisher 
will quickly do the rest. 


Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors instantly 
and without the slightest effort. It actually runs itself — 
you just guide it. Gives a higher, evener and more beautiful 
polish than can be obtained by hand. It is simple! Light! 
Runs from any lamp socket. 

The price of the Electric Polisher is only $42.50— (in 
Canada $48.50) and with each is given Free a $1.50 Lamb's 
wool Mop and a pint of Liquid Wax. Your dealer can 
supply you or we will send one express prepaid. 


Or Rent It for $2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher and in just a few hours 
beautify all your floors and linoleum. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
"The Floor Finishing Authorities" 
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Enjoy the glowing 
cleanliness of 
Arcola 


NOW small homes can have the same 
healthful, even warmth which larger 
IpEaAr Boilers provide for mansions 
and clubs. This is made available, in 
reduced size but with the self-same 
high quality with 


ARCOLA 
Hot Water Radiator Heat 


This compact, neat outfit represents the re- 
sult of thirty years of making and testing the 
most scientific forms of radiators and boilers. 
ARCOLA is proving, in thousands of buildings, 
to be a triumph in reliable, uniform heating; 
in attractive, easy-to-run features; in utmost 
fuel economy; in absence of repairs; in doing 
away with the need of a cellar; in making for 
quicker rentability or salability of property; 
in providing a lifelong heating investment. 
See IDEAL ARCOLA at any heating store. 
Investigate at once this ideal outfit for 
small homes, single flats, stores, shops, 
offices, etc. Installed in a few days— 
lasts a lifetime. Pay in ten months. Ask 
for IDEAL ARCOLA catalog (free). Ad- 
dress Dept. 12, 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
TYPE A, ARCO, WATER TUBE, 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac- 


tory heating boilers and other heate 
ing, ventilating and cooling products. 


Do You Believe in Luck? 


(Continued from page 53) 


Aunt Hattie said she knew just how he 
felt. Her brother carried some land for 
years and it just ate itself up in taxes. 

And one morning when I first came 
down-stairs, she noticed that I looked 
kind of peaked and, though I hadn’t 
realized yet, myself, that I wasn’t all 
right, by night I was running a fever with 
an ulcerated tooth. 

Oh, nothing seemed to go right! It 
would take ages to tell all the little things 
that went wrong, none of them amounting 
to anything in itself, but, all together, sort 
of getting your goat. Here, with Aunt 
Hattie keliine out and perfectly delighted 
to stay with the babies any time, Will 
and I had a wonderful chance for a little 
vacation to get out together evenings, and 
things like that. 

We tried to, but every time we tried 
something came up to spoil it. It was 
blinding hot the day of the picnic we gave 
for Mrs. Kirsted’s sister, who was visiting 
her. And, as Aunt Hattie said when she 
saw the glaring sun first thing in the 
morning when she was making the sand- 
wiches, a day as hot as that just takes the 
fun all out of a crowd. I'm sure nobody 
had a really good time. Then, late in 
August, when it was too late to do the 
garden any good, it began to rain, and it 
rained almost ever pod Aunt Hattie 
felt so sorry for the babies; it makes them 
cross to have to stay on the porch all the 
time. Once we let them out anyway, but 
it worried Aunt Hattie all the time about 
petting their feet wet—she’d heard of a 

aby who got pneumonia that way—and, 
sure enough, Jill caught a terrible cold. 
Honestly d told Will, if I had the faintest 
touch of superstition in me Pd think the 
horseshoe really had put the jinx on us. 

“Oh, I don’t believe in any of that non- 
sense,” said Will; “but it does get on your 
nerves the way nothing seems to go right.” 


HE LET young Whipple use our car and 
take a couple of prospects out to 
Fieldstone—Miss Halloran was sick and 
Will couldn’t get out of the office that 
day—and he found afterward that Whip- 
ple hadn't even tried to sell the farm. 
‘hey all went fishing, and never even 
went near the place for sale. When Will 
got out there two davs later, Jackson 
Vierley had already sold the farm. 

“A business that's gone on all right for 
years does sometimes take a turn and just 
go down to nothing," Will confided in me, 
kind of worried. “Of course things are 
always dull in the middle of summer; but 
I've been looking over the books this 
afternoon, and we're not doing as well 
this summer as we did last. Last year, the 
insurance we picked up during the sum- 
mer pretty much kept things even. It’s 
not a very good sign, running lower than 
you did a year ago.” 

At dinner the next day, he said he 
thought he’d go out and talk to Van 
Holderen again about putting more in- 
surance on his big dairy farm. 

“Hed thank me for it one of these 
days," said Will, “if I could get him to do 
it. And if he'd put on anything like what 
he ought to be carrying, it would bring 


our books up to last year all right, all 
right. It'd be just as good business for 
him as for us, too. Why, he doesn't carry 
enough insurance on that whole big place 
to replace one barn if it burned down." 

“Van Holderen!" said Aunt Hattie. 
“Well, I'm afraid it'll be like arguing with 
a stone. I’ve known two Van "Holderene 
in my life, and they were both as stubborn 
as mules. And stingy! Why, one of them 
borrowed a brewing of tea for his wife, and 
then made her dry out the tea leaves and 
return them instead of fresh ones." 

Will sighed. “Van Holderen's stingy, 
too,” he admitted, “and stubborn. I 
don't suppose it'll do any good; but I've 
nothing on for this afternoon and I might 
as well give it a try." 


HE CAME home for supper quite dis- 
appointed, even hongi as he said, 
he really hadn’t expected to do anything 
there. Still, you always feel, if you'd only 
gone at it a little differently! 

“Td never blame myself," Aunt Hattie 
cheered him up. “I’m sure you did the 
best anyone could." 

But, just the same, it made Will 
gloomier than before. When we were go- 
ing to bed he was so quiet I thought he 
must be mad at me. Tuc when I asked 
him he said he was figuring on that Verblen 
land we were buying. 

"[t's about all we are saving, you 
know," he said; ‘‘and if the business is 
going to be bad—it'll be some time before 
that land will be worth much—” 

"But when they put the trolley line 
through," I reminded him. “And even 
with the taxes it doesn't cost much to 
carry it. You've always said—” 

“Oh, I guess it's all right," Will said 
hastily. “I had a chance to turn it over 
to-day, though, and it set me thinking. 
I wouldn't make anything on it, just pull 
out. Still, with things going the way they 
are—we seem to have kind of lost our 
stride.” 

It always depresses me when Will gets 
worried, so we were both pretty blue for a 
couple of days. Then it was getting to- 
ward time for Aunt Hattie to go. Mother 
Horton had decided to go on up to New 
Hampshire and visit her cousin a while, as 
long as she was so near; and Elmer broke 
his leg, so Mother would have to stay 
another month in Minneapolis to help 
Kathie. Again I'd be alone with all the 
work, and nobody to leave the babies 
with. Not that I'd think of minding that, 
only it did seem too bad that we hadn't 
been able to make the most of having 
Aunt Hattie. I tried to get her to say 
she'd stay through September, and she 
would have been glad to, but Uncle Henry 
wrote just begging her to come back, and 
she felt she ought to. 

Monday, when she was packing her 
trunk—she was going early Tuesday morn- 
ine—was the darkest, gloomiest day. I 
had to keep little Jill inside, because her 
cold was worse, and Aunt Hattie was 
worried about her. Of course she didn’t 
know much about babies’ diseases; but 
there was that baby that had got pneu- 
monia. It made Jill cross to stay in the 
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Radio is meant to be heard 
— not necessarily seen 


Model H, with 9' flexible 
cord, $22 


Model 20 Compact,includ- 
ing battery cable, but with- 
out tubes, $80 


Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies west, and 
in Canada 


Every Sunday Evening 
The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars 
of opera and concert, in 
Radio's finest program, 
Hear it at 9.15 Eastern 
Time, 8.15 Central Time, 
through: 

New York 
WJAR .... Providence 
WEEI . «+ Boston 
WCAP . Washington 
WSAI . Cincinnati 
weco . Min.-St. Paul 
WEAR . Cleveland 
wri)... Philadelphia 
wk alternating 
WCAE . Pittsburgh 
WGR Buffalo 
WOC 7. Davenport 
WTAG . Worcester 
KSD .. St. Louis 
wwJ . 


Detroit 
WLIB. wae 


No longer than a row of a 
dozen books, no higher than 
your fountain pen, light enough 
to be carried on one hand — 
that's the Atwater Kent Model 
20 Compact. 


It is the Receiving Set of 
tomorrow, here today. It has 
all the power in half the space. 

It is only 612 inches high 
and 193; inches long. Itis right 
in step with the modern trend 
of saving space. You can put 
it anywhere— on a small table, 


In the home of REX 
BEACH, the author, you will 
find the Atwater Kent Model 
20 Compact Receiving Set and 
the Model H Radio Speaker. 


beside your favorite arm-chair, 
among your books and flowers 
and magazines; no new furni- 
ture is needed. 


For any room, in any home 
—for beauty, convenience and 
efficiency — you can do no bet- 
ter than to select the receiving 
set so satisfying in so many 
homes—the Model 20 Com- 
pact. 

See it —hear it at any store 
where Atwater Kent Radio is 
sold — today. 


Write for illustrated bookiet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MFG.CO. 
A. A:water Kent, President 
1702 WISSAHICKON AvE., PHILADELPHIA 
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Rich food and 
poor gums 


Cy gums are suffering from our 
modern soft diet. Our soups, our 
souffles, our pagans and our creamy 
things are all so easy to eat, that they 
provide no stimulation to our gums. 


This lack of exercise, dental authori- 
ties will tell you, is, in the main, respon- 
sible for the alarming increase in the 
diseases of the gum tissue. And, they 
point out, with logic, the need of resup- 
plying the stimulation that our food 


ails to give. 
Massage your Gums 
with Ipana Tooth Paste 


It is but natural that they turn to mas- 
sage—a light massage given with the 
finger or brush. And thousands of these 
dentists recommend also that the mas- 
sage be done with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

This gentle frictionizing rouses within 
the gingival walls, a brisk and healthy 
circulation. And Ipana itself, because of 
its content of ziratol, is excellence for 
restoring the gums to normal tonicity. 

Even though your gums trouble you 
seldom, you will like Ipana. You will 
like its taste and its beneficial effect. 
With it you can protect your gums 
while you clean your teeth. 


Switch to Ipana for 1 month 


Get from your druggist a large tube of 
Ipana. It will last you well over a month. 
The coupon below is for a sample tube, 
which we are glad to send. But the 
amount we can mail is necessarily small. 
The full-sized tube from your drug store 
is a much fairer test to Ipana and to 


yourself! 
TOOTH 


IPAN PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J36, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two cent 
stamp to cover partially the cost of packing 
and mailing. 


house and Jack was lonesome without her, 
and fussed out on the porch. Will had 
gone away that morning terribly low in 
his mind, and, take it all together, it was 
not a very cheerful day. 

In the afternoon we had a terrible 
thunderstorm, the lightning fairly blinded 
you. I thought maybe it would clear up 
after that, but Aunt Hattie said she 
doubted it; she was afraid we were in for 
a long rainy spell to make up for the hot, 
dry one. It did look a little brighter, but 
only for an hour or so, then it settled into 
a slow, steady drizzle again. Rosemary, 
who had been going to bring her sewing 
over in the afternoon, called up to say she 
couldn't make it. Their electricity had all 
been put out of commission by the storm 
and she'd have to wait for the repair men. 
She wanted us all to come over there; but 
I didn't like to take Jill out. She told me 
that the storm had done a lot of damage: 
it had killed four of Van Holderen's cows; 
they'd all been huddled together, wet, 
under a tree, and the lightning had struck 
the tree. As I told Aunt Hattie, mean 
though it was, that news was the one 
bright spot in a gloomy day. 

t was a terribly dull afternoon. Aunt 
Hattie finished her packing and I mended, 
while Jill fussed and whined in the living- 
room and Jack fussed and whined on the 

orch. While I was putting the babies to 
bas the telephone rang and Aunt Hattie 
answered. It was Will, and she couldn’t 
quite get what he said, but he’d had to 

o somewhere or other, and wouldn’t be 
Rome for supper. He said not to worry if 
he was late. So that took away the break 
having a man come in does give to a blue 


day. 
UNT HATTIE and I weren’t very 


4 Y hungry, so we just ate a bite on the 
corner of the kitchen table. When we 
went to turn on the light to read by after- 
ward, it wouldn't light. Our electricity 
was evidently on the blink, too. 5o we 
sat down in the dark. The rain dripped 
on the tin roof over the porch in the gloom- 
iest way in the world, and I got to thinking 
of -all the bad luck we'd had. Was that 
the way life went, just to let you get a 
good start, and then suddenly make every- 
thing you tackled go wrong? Could a per- 
son fight against things when they went 
that way? You couldn’t get up much pep 
to try, some way, when you knew ahead 
that it wasn’t going to do any good. Sup- 
pose the Horton Real Estate and Insur- 
ance should go down the way Austin 
Sears’s hardware store had? Suppose— 
The clock struck nine, and I suddenly 
said I guessed I'd go to bed. Aunt Hattie 
said she might as well too; she had a hard 
day ahead to-morrow. 

I had some candles somewhere out in 
the garage, but Aunt Hattie said not to 
bother looking for them. I could never 
find them in the dark, she said, and we 
could undress all right without a light. I 
must have gone right to sleep, because, 
though it was only half an hour later, it 
seemed to me it must have been the middle 
of the night when I heard Aunt Hattie at 
my door. She was crying. 

“Oh, Dotty, come quick,” she said, 
“come quick! Jill is dying!” 

I was out of bed while was still only 
half awake, and running toward the babies’ 
room. Jill had been all right when I went 
to bed, just a little sniffy with her cold— 


it seemed as though I was going ahead of 
myself, my feet couldn't keep up. 

"What's the matter with her?" I 
gasped in a queer loud tone. 

“Oh, I don't know—she's choking and 
gasping,” Aunt Hattie said. “I’m afraid 
she's dying.” 

At the babies’ door, I could hear her—a 
terribly rattling choke. 

“Oh, Jill darling!” I fumbled for the 
switch, but no light came when I turned 
it, of course. It was awful, in the dark 
with that terrifying choking sound. I 
picked her up and she just stiffened against 
me, pushed with her little hands and 
struggled for breath. 

“See if you can find the candles in the 
garage," I said, and I ran down-stairs 
with Jill in my arms. I knew or 
Horne’s telephone number in the dark. 

It was a year before anybody answered 
and when they did— 

“The doctor's gone out to the Ridge. 
Mrs. Hollis's baby's coming, " a voice said. 
“His wife's gone with him to help.” 

“Can’t you find a candle, Aunt Hattie?” 
I begged frantically. 

She came in with one just then, and by 
its light I found Doctor Pietre number 
and gave it to Central before I remembered 
that he was down sick with appendicitis, 
himself. My hand shook so I could hardly 
find Doctor Norris's number, and it didn't 
answer at all. 

“Im afraid the lines are out of order 
out that way," Central said. 

** Can't I get Verblen?" I begged. 

I couldn't. Not a doctor could I get, 
and little Jill choking, struggling for 
breath in my arms. Dying—Aunt Hates 
said. I couldn’t even think that word. 
Bad luck—everything going wrong—noth- 
ing you could do to stop it. 

“Oh, Jill, sweetheart!” I held her up, 
fanned herifrantically with a folded paper 
—] had to do something. 

“Call up Rosie Merton,” 
suddenly, “Montrose 77.” 

It seemed as though Aunt Hattie would 
never get her—“‘ Tell her Jill’s—choking— 
pneumonia—” 

"She'll be right over," Aunt Hattie 
said, the tears streaming down her face. 
“Oh, Dotty, poor little Tai 

The candlelight flickering was weird 
and the room was full of dark shadows— 
babies did die, in a minute, like that. I 
could see Jill running around her play 
vard, holding up her arms for me to take 
her out, saying “ Byee-byee” in her high, 
sweet little voice. Suppose I should never 
hear her say it again! The flickering 
candle shadows—Aunt Hattie crying—it 
was all like some terrible dark omen— 
something awful that you couldn’t strug- 
gle against. 


“THERE she comes!” I heard hurry- 
ing footsteps on our front porch, a 
sound of clinking tin. 

The door was standing open, waiting, 
and Rosie, her rubber coat over her bath- 
robe, a tin pail with a spout in her hand, 
came in. 

"Oh, Rosie,” I cried, "Jill—" Jill 
coughed, a hard, dry, choking cough, a 
terrible rattle; she couldn't catch her 
breath—the flickering shadows—my baby 
choking in my very arms and nothing 
could do—''Oh, Rosie, is she dying?” 

“Ye gods!" said Rosie. And in that 
spooky, flickering, terrifying night, Rosie's 


I gasped 
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voice sounded suddenly safe and sure and 
familiar. “Ye gods, Dot! What's the mat- 
ter with you? The child's just got the 
croup.” 

“C-r-croup!” I gasped. 

* Get her back up-stairs in her bed,” 
Rosie ordered me briskly. ‘‘Isn’t it the 
darndest not to have any light! Get 
a sheet"—to Aunt Hattie—‘‘and we'll 
drape it over the bed. Where are the 
matches? I brought my croup kettle; I 
thought that was probably the trouble. 
Here, fill this half full of water; you might 
wring a cloth out of cold water and put it 
on her neck too." 

Aunt Hattie stopped pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and ran from one 
errand to another, making a little moan- 
ing noise under her breath, saying she 
didnt believe just steam could do any 

ood. But pretty soon she stopped; 

osie was rushing her so fast she didn't 
have any breath for moaning. Rosie put 
the alcohol lamp under the croup kettle 
till the fumes of benzoin rose in the room; 
she had me fixing the sheet so they would 
all go into Jill’s bed— Jack woke up in his 
crib and started to scream; Rosie told 
Aunt Hattie to take him into my room. 

It was queer how in five minutes 
everything had changed. From terrify- 
ing, almost ghostly, everything seemed 
sensible and practical and sure. As com- 

tent as Rosie's voice. She sat down 
y Jill's crib. 

“Might as well sit down," she told me. 
**'There's nothing else to do; just wait.” 

p kept on coughing, but pretty soon 
it began to sound different, looser. Rosie 

nodded. 

“It’s breaking,” she said. ‘‘She’ll be- 
in breathing easier pretty soon.” She 
ooked at me. I guess I must have looked 
kind of pea-green in the candle light. She 
laughed. Not a mean laugh, just a com- 
fortable, understanding one. 

“Croup scares you to death the first 
time you see it," she said. "I'll never 
forget the night Junior had it. We had 
him out at the farm, and we couldn’t 

get a doctor. I'd studied our baby book, 
though, and I was pretty sure it was croup. 
We rigged the kettle up and got it going. 
Part of the time I’d pray, and part of the 
time I'd think how the baby. book said, 
‘No child ever dies of uncomplicated 
croup,’ sort of hanging onto heaven with 
one hand and to the book with the other.” 


[ONS after Jill was all right and Rosie 
had gone back home, I sat in our room 
watching for Will. The kettle was still 
simmering in a corner of the babies’ room, 
but Jill was sleeping quietly and peace- 
fully. Aunt Hattie had at last gone back 
to bed. I don’t suppose the whole thing 
had taken over an hour and a half. I got 
to thinking about Aunt Hattie having 
been so sure Jill was dying. She had been 
afraid the croup kettle wouldn’t do any 
good. Aunt Hattie never seemed to chink 
an thing would do any good. 

ldon t know what made me, but sud- 
denly I thought about my crab-apple 
jelly. Maybe, ıf I had got right busy and 
cooked it over, it wouldn’t have been 
leathery at all. And the garden! Roger 
Lane, right next door, had hired the 
Peters boys to carry water down from 
Meadow Brook for a couple of weeks in 
the dry spell, and their garden was yield- 
ing well again now. 


Qne of the finer things in life 


SSS The Home Beautiful 
Conta a 


LOVE for beautiful music! How fortunate the child 
who is taught to enjoy it! 


For a true appreciation of music, much depends upon 
the enthusiasm gained in tender formative years. A 
teacher that inspires; an instrument that thrills with 
its sweet resonance . . . both are supremely important. 


Music teachers endorse the Brambach Baby Grand as 
„an ideal instrument for home and studio use. For 
it is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instrument 


ma 


of id adn tone; the fruit of 103 years' experience in 
ing superior pianos. 


The Brambach needs no more floor-space than an up- 


Óasty- to own one 


Because of the enormous Brambach 

uction, this remarkable grand 
piano is priced surprisingly low, 
$650.00 and up, f.o.b. New York 
City. convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading music 
houses everywhere. 


right, yet, within its beautiful case 
is to be found a full grand scale and 
all the tonal excellence of far more 
expensive instruments. 


Mail coupon. below for. further in- 
formation and for a paper pattern 
showing how little floor-space is re- 
quired by this beautiful Baby Grand. 
The pattern will be mailed with our 
compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


650 


BRAMBACH. 

PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 West 51st St., New York City 
YES, you may send me the descriptive paper 


patter and full information regarding the Bram- 
ach Baby Grand. 


Name 
Address — 
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Glyco- T hymoline 


relieves and 
prevents 


colds 


and 
catarrhal 
conditions 


TART working on a cold even 

before you get one. Thousands 
of people have learned what a bless- 
ing it is to go through the winter 
free from colds and catarrh. It is 
just as easy for you to enjoy the 
same glorious immunity. 


Glyco-Thymoline, used morning 
and evening in an atomizer, nasal 
douche, or as a gargle, strengthens 
the delicate lining of your nose, 
mouth and throat. It washes the 
membrane clear of dust and irri- 
tants that form weak spots in the 
tissue. It ischiefly at these irritated 
places that the germs of cold and 
sore throat make their attack. 


Cleanses, soothes and heals 


Used regularly, Glyco-Thymoline 
prevents these weak spots from 
forming. The moment you begin 
using it, the dry, irritated surfaces 
commence to clear up. 


For the throat, gargle 


Glyco-Thymoline is an alkaline 
= 
e 
or spray with Glyco- D 
Thymoline morning 


> 
and evening every » pa 
day. a fI A N 
\ VA \ 


an atomizer or nasal 
douche,or simply snuffup 
the nose. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON 
THE PACKAGE 


THYM 


THE 


Trade 


Colds and catarrhal conditions 


can be prevented. Add precious 
hours of health and comfort by 
regular use of this pleasant 
preventive. 


antiseptic, the ideal kind for coun- 
teracting acid irritations of the 
mucous membrane. Any doctor 
will tell you that the most effective 
healing agents for infections of the 
mucous membrane are alkaline. 


Glyco-Thymoline cleanses the 
irritated or congested membrane 
thoroughly. It removes excess 
mucus. It washes away the germs 
and objectionable matter that the 
mucus contains. 


Doctors prescribe it 


The combined cleansing and anti- 
septic qualities help to clear up a 
cold and catarrhal condition. They 
help to clear up a sore throat. For 
years doctors have recommended 
and prescribed Glyco-Thymoline 
both for the relief of colds and 
catarrh and as a preventive. 


Get a bottle of Glyco-Thymoline 
to-day. It has an agreeable taste. 
It refreshes. It soothes. It keeps 
the membrane of nose, mouth and 
throat in sound, vigorous condition. 
We shall be glad to send you a lib- 
eral sample of Glyco-Ihymoline 
upon receipt of to cents. Address 
Kress & Owen Company, 
301 Pearl Street, Dept. 
2-Bx2, New York City. 


Mark 


ALKALINE 


ANTISEPTIC 


ust then I heard Will’s key. After I’d 
told him all about Jill, I asked him where 
he'd been. 

ate been out to Van Holderen's," he 
said. 

“Oh, did you hear about his losing his 
cows?" [ asked. 

“You bet your life I did! That's why 
I went out. I said to myself, ‘Those cows 
weren't insured. This is the psychological 
moment to point out the advantages of 
insurance. '" 

“And was it?" 

I could just feel Will grinning there in 
the dark. 

“Tve got him signed up,” he said, **for 
enough to replace every stick and stone 
and every piece of live stock on the place.” 

“Oh, Will," I gasped, “how gorgeous! 
That must be an awful lot—his place is 
immense.” 

I could feel Will continuing to grin. 

“T don’t think Horton, Real Estate and 
Insurance, has had any special slump this 
month,” he said. 

I sighed peacefully. 

“I didn't know where you were,” I 
said. "Aunt Hattie couldn't catch the 
name of the place where you ’phoned.” 

“You bet your life she couldn’t,” said 
Will, “because I didn't tell her.” 

“Why not?" I asked. 

“Because,” said Will, “Pd just about 
figured out I'd do better if she didn't tell 
me first that there wasn't much use trying 
at all. You know, there's such a thing as 
looking for bad luck so hard you can find 
it.” 
“T had to stop halfway out there in the 
peur. rain and clean my spark plugs," 

e said. ‘‘The old boat stopped com- 
pletely. My first thought was that it was 
a bad sign, that the chances were there 
wouldn't be anything in the trip anyway, 
and it was raining harder all the time, and 
that maybe I might as well turn back. 
My second thought was better, though. 
I said to myself that anybody who can't 
get around to do the things he knows a 
car needs is going to have considerable bad 
luck with his engine. And that I'd go 
right on to Van Holderen’s.” 


UDDENLY, though goodness knows it 
‘7 had nothing to do with engines, I 
thought of a way I could fix the dress I'd 
started to make out of that remnant; such 
a simple way I couldn't see why I hadn't 
thought of it before. And then about the 
picnic we'd given for Mrs. Frank Kirsted's 
sister. What if it had been a scorching-hot 
day? I'd had wonderful times on hotter 
picnic days. Maybe ours wouldn't have 
been such a flop if we hadn't started out 
with the idea that it would be. And Will's 
losing the Whittaker sale—why, it didn't 
mean a thing. You've got to go right 
ahead in business, and set things like that 
down to profit and loss. 

“Do vou know, Dot," Will said sud- 
denly; “I believe a person like Aunt 
Hattie, who's always afraid things aren't 
going to come out right, is a dangerous 
person to have around." 

“Isn't that funny? That's just what I 
was thinking. Kind of like when you're 
learning to skate. So long as you don't 
think anything about falling, you swing 
right along, and then the second you 
begin to get scared you wabble like every- 
thing." 

“Just as I came darn near not going on 
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IHE -HOUSE: THAT: 
JACK: BUILT 


— and your telephone 


This is the 
telephone that 
WesternElec- 
tric built. 


This is the shell 
that inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that Western 
Electric built. 


This is the mould 
that made the shell... 


This is the plant 
that made the gas 
that heated the 
lead that formed 
the mould that 
made the shell that 
inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that West- 

j ern Electric built, 


This is the lead that 
formed the mould. . . 


SINCE 1882 


OU recall the chain of events in 
the House that Jack Built—one 
thing leading to another? When it 
comesto the Telephone that Western 
Electric Built you find the same sort 
of chain. 
At Western Electric skilled artisans 
carry the work of making the Bell 
telephone on through all its stages. 


Industries within an industry have 
been developed here—not only a fac- 
tory for producing the many types of 
telephone equipment, but also a tool 
factory, a rubber mill, a cable shop, 
a wire-drawing plant and many others. 

For all the world it is like a fairy 
tale come true. But on how vasta 
scale—the fact greater than the fancy. 


estern Electric 


MANUFACTURERS 


FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Oakland, California, 11-15-24 
July (1923), within three weeks, I lost ALL of my hair. It just 
dropped out. As I am a pharmacist and a drug store owner, I tried 
everything that I had for sale and that doctors knew of but—in 
November I was still naked on top—and only twenty-three years 
old! At last I tried Van Ess. Two bottles—a little white fuzz. 
Then—in January my wife left me fora 5 months’ tour. When 
she returned in June I had seven inches of hair all over my head. 
I bad used eight bottles. Van Ess daily, it's bair insurance. 
Yours truthfully, 
MR. MARION O. OVERMAN 


Van Ess now has delightful, 
faint new odor 


From actual 
photo taken 
before start- 
ing Van Ess 
treatment. 


Note amazing results 
of Van Ess treatment 


(from actual photo.) 


4069 Telegraph Ave. 


We Absolutely Guarantee 


to Grow New Hair in 90 Days 
This New Way—or your money refunded! 


Nampa, Idaho, Nov. 24, 1924 
When I began use of Van Ess my 
scalp was practically bare. Used 
switches ten years to conceal bald- 
ness. Applied Van Ess daily last thir- 
teen months. My hairhas uniformly 
increased in thickness and now ten 
inches long. Discarded all false hair 
last July. When dressed, my nat- 
ural hair appears as abundant as 
when I wore switches. 

The toothbrush removes foreign 
matter from the teeth and gums and 
prevents premature decay. Compar- 
able with the toothbrush, Van Ess 
used as directed, excites the scalp 
to normal action, restores hair lost 
through disease and promotes vigor- 
ous growth of the hair. 

Yours truly, 
MISS GOLDIE M. LABEE, Nurse 
C/o State Sanitarium 


Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


We Guarantee 


in writing to stop hair falling out in three weeks—to 
grow new hair in 90 days—OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
You are the sole judge. Your own dealer gives you 
the warrant. Hence you take no risk in making our 
90-day test. At all drug or department stores, Van 


A written money-back guarantee given 
by your own drug or department store 


This is to offer you new hair—lustrous, beautiful, 
youthful—in 90 days. 

World-famous dermatologists are now using a sim- 
ilar basic treatment— with unbelievable results, If it 
fails, it costs you nothing. We take all risks. 


Why 6 women in 8 have thin, dull hair 


Dull, lifeless or falling hair is not a disease. It usually 
comes from infected scalp oil—Sebum. The purpose of 
Sebumistolubricate. Butfrequently itbecomesinfected. 

Then this oil cakes on the scalp. It clogs the follicles. 
Germs by the million start to breed and feed upon 
the hair. Falling hair starts. Soon all natural lustre 
and beauty are gone. 

But remove the infected Sebum and your hair re- 

ins all its original youthful beauty and softness. Van 
Ess removes this Sebum — kills the infection. New hair 
in 90 days. 


Make this test—at our risk 

You be the judge. At our risk. The guarantee is 
positive. No red tape. Your own druggist or depart- 
ment store gives you the money-back warrant. If the 
treatment fails— your money back. Hence it is folly 
not to try it. 

Start this new treatment now. At all drug and 
department stores. 


Hollow rubber nipples feed 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. MAN Scalp Massage Meuéd to scalp, oe 
170 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIl. pert masseur. 


^ n Holderen's this afternoon," Will 
said. 

“Of course," I said hastily, “I’m not 
saying there’s nothing in luck, things do 
seem to come in waves; but I'll bet if a 
person has bad luck right along, all the 
time, there's something—” 

“TIl bet," Will interrupted, “you could 
usually look back afterward and see a 
place where you figured there wasn't 
any use bothering to clean your spark 
plugs." 

Aunt Hattie's train was to leave early 
in the morning, but just the same she was 
up ahead of me, starting breakfast. Be- 
fore I was dressed I could smell the coffee 
and hear her singing in the kitchen: 


“The way is dark and I am far from ho-ome—” 


Poor Aunt Hattie! She was so kind and 
so unselfish. And as far as that went she 
always seemed happy enough. When she 
left, she said she'd had the loveliest two 
months with us, and she was perfectly 
delighted with the book and cand Will 
had brought.her for her trip, and she did 
hope the babies' cereal that we'd left 
cooking on the stove wouldn't burn before 
we got back. 

And it hadn’t—we got there just in 
time. Will went up-stairs a minute to see 
the babies, just long enough to ti dut 
over in a somersault, and say, ''Hello 
there, old Wheeze-in-the-Dark," to Jill. 
Then he said he'd be off. He'd got to get 
busy and beat Jackson Vierley's time. As 
he was going out the front door, though, 
he saw the old gilt horseshoe still lying on 
the porch railing. 

ith a grin, he stopped just long enough 
to nail it up again over the front door, 
points up, che way it holds the luck. 


Kinnard’s Job Was 
Temporary, But It 
Has Lasted 37 Years 


(Continued from page 16) 


1,080,000, and the employee roll has 
mounted from 17,700 to nearly 25,000. 
Years ago in Pennsylvania they developed 
the habit of turning over to Kinnard the 
jobs whereon others had failed. He did 
them. He became the clean-up man in a 
pinch. 

He was born in Harrisburg, fifty-six 
years ago. His father was of old Scotch- 
Irish Pennsylvania stock and his mother’s 
folks dated their settlement in Penn- 
sylvania prior to the Revolution. Sub- 
stantial, church-going, tolerant people, 
hey were ideal parents for a red-blooded 

oy. 

“I rarely give imperative orders,” Mr. 
Kinnard told me, “and I've handled sev- 
eral thousand men and women in my 
time. I can trace that fact back to Father. 
He wasn't a ‘boss.’ He would advise and 
suggest when necessary; but to the day 
he died he never once said, ‘Do this,’ or, 
‘Don’t do that.” 

Mr. Kinnard reflected a moment. 

"In the early days of the telephone 
business," he went on, '*we had to handle 
some pretty tough characters. We didn't 
employ regular labor gangs, but went out 
and hired them as needed. Many a time, 
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when workmen were required for Monday 
morning, I knew that the easiest way to 
get them would be to go to the ig on 

unday morning to see who had been 
locked up the previous Saturday night, 
and bail them out. 

“I was in my early twenties. Those 
men would have wanted to knock my 
head off had I tactlessly ordered them to 
do something. But they worked their 
heads off for me in response to suggestion. 

“It has been my experience that if 
you want the least from either men or 
women, order them around! That fact 
isn't limited to the telephone business. 
It's general." 


INNARD didn't like school. He de- 
tested school. It was one of the 
hardships of boyhood. 

“Im not commending my record to 
any other youngsters," he said, laughing, 
“but the truth of it is, the highest stand- 
ing I ever attained was about the middle 
of the class, and very often I was on the 
lower side of that division. 

“T put up with it until my first year 
in high school. Then I announced to my 
astonished parents that I was through. 

“<T’m going to work,’ I said. ‘I don't 
know where yet, but I’m going to get 
myself a job.’ 


* "There's the Harrisburg Business Col- | 


lege,’ suggested Father. ‘I don't know of 


any better place where you could prepare | 


for that job.’ 

“<All right,’ I said, ‘TIl go to business 
college; but I don't want to go back to 
high school.’ 

‘The very first day in business college 
I was interested. It was different. I 
could see where the studies pointed. I 
was eager to. get on and learn all I could. 
At the end of eight months, when I was 
eighteen years old, I was offered the 

osition of bookkeeper with the Harris- 

urg Steam Heat and Power Company. 
The pay was twenty-five dollars a month, 
and Ion discovered that I could do all 
the work required in two hours daily. It 
wasn't much of a job." 

“Then what?” 

“I disliked keeping books. Conse- 
quently, the office saw Tide of me. Fully 
half my time was spent in the trenches 
watching the work gangs lay new pipes, 
or across the street in the electric power 
plant studying the dynamos, or down- 
stairs in the Toilett shoveling coal 
for the fun of it, while the regular fireman 
sat by and smoked his pipe. 

“One day when I dropped into the 
boiler-room, I found the fireman dead 
drunk and the water gauge on the boil- 
ers hitting bottom. Without waiting to 
arouse the fireman, I dumped the qe 
then summoned the superintendent. Had 


I arrived on the scene a few minutes later | 


than I did the whole works probably 
would have blown up. 

* But I didn't win any medals for that, 
nor did it increase my love for bookkee 
ing. I itched to get an outdoor job, 
to get into something constructive. The 


change to the telephone company was | 
made with that in mind, though the | 


temporary work it offered was also in the 
office. 

“The Pennsylvania Telephone Com- 
pany was, as the secretary-treasurer said, 
pretty small potatoes. Although its 


territory covered a number of counties , 


“Sorry 


—my dances are all taken” 


Nora dance with her! Itspoiled 
his entire evening. Other men 
had dances with her, but he had 
nonc. It seemed odd that he 
was always ‘‘just too late." Or 
—was that her way of deliber- 
ately refusing to dance with 
him? 


A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
14 of 60c jar for 10c 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one 
third of regular 6oc con- 
tents. Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream to test thoroughly 
its. wonderful benefits. 


Ae Freon Positively only one jar co 
a family on this excep- 
tional offer. 


Clears the skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to use. After 
shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at home 
—then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
At all druggists. 


i THE POMPEIAN CO., Cleveland, O., Depr. 88 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose a dime (roc) for 14 of 


i 6x jar of Pompcian Massage Cream, 


i Street 
: Address 
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AWUFACTUSES ! 
RUSSIA CEMMIS 
CLOUCESTER.™ 


TORK CHICAGO , SANFRAN 


ts 


REA 0 JN PARISI- 
CAL. LONDON PARIS. 


COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
ismended for keeps and that it won't 


come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage's. 

on approval and 30 days’ trial, erpress pre- 

paid. Many styles. Bicycles 821.50 up. Easy 

payments. Write today for our big catalog 
No Joke to ^ 

rhs Besgoesgated: Mester 
Send for full Information and special V 
phonograph record. Dime covers postage. ^ 
152 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit 
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Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHIN g . 

or women. No selling or canvassing We teach you 

Pod employment, and fur h WORKING OUTFIT 
4 : 


REE. Limited offer, Wr 
Dept. D, 


te today 
3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


] to the treatment of 


crippled children and young 
M adults, No plaster paris is 
j used. No surgical operations 
performed requiring chloro- 
r- form or any general an- 
| CLUB FEET | aesthetic. Facilities for 
Edward King, | immediate reception of 
948 Humphrey,| patients Parents may 
Oak Park, | retain full charge of 
| Illinois children and give them | 
-— personal care duriug 
treatment, if desired. | 
- j l 
Write for Free Books | 
"Deformities and Paralysis” e, | 


ences 


| and "Book of 
| show andtell« 


"uniltz 
treating 
fantile Paralysis 
Diseases and Def 
Hip and Knee 


Wry Neck, Ete. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM iB | 
835 AubertAve.(— |_| 
St. Louis, Mo. U.S.A. | TREATPRNT 


E Oy CO Edward Kag 3E. | 
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Artcraft Studios, 


around Harrisburg, its headquarters con- 
sisted of two small rooms. ‘One of these 
housed the general manager, the secretary- 
treasurer, and the ‘force,’ consisting of 
yours truly; while the other housed the 
Harrisburg switchboard, the local mana- 
ger, and several operators. A loft over- 
head served as a workroom for our one 
lineman. 

“The general manager was an easy- 
going old Scotchman, who had been 
something of an athlete in his day, and 
who was still something of a story-teller. 
Frequently he would announce there 
sould be work to be done that evening, 
but before the evening was a quarter spent 
he would relapse into reminiscences. He 
told us of railroad building in Norway, of 
the storms of north Europe’s winters, of 
the difficulties and hardships encountered 
in telephone work there. It was while 
listening to his yarns that I began to 
visualize the size of that job of mine, and 
see telephone poles sprouting in every 
corner of the earth. I caught some of the 
inspiration of the true pioneer from that 
hardy old Scot engineer. 

"] was doing a little of everything by 
this time, and incidentally learning the 
science of the telephone. I could fill in 
at the switchboard, or, if necessary, out 
on the line. The telephone was new, ex- 

ensive, and undergoing constant change. 
Problema would arise covered by no rule, 
and the men on the job had to use their 
ingenuity to solve them. I learned by ob- 
serving their methods. 

“A new general manager, Joe Davis, 
replaced the old Scot and he took great 
interest in my efforts. He told me what 
books to buy, and the order in which I 
should read them. Evenings until well 
after midnight I would sit up at the office 
and study. The practical end of the work 
and practical men to whom I could go for 
pointers were right at hand. Crews from 
the Western Electric Company would 
come in for special work at intervals, and 
I flooded them with technical questions. 


"YT WAS true with me, and I believe it 
is generally true with others, that 
knowledge may be had for the asking. 
Not one man to whom I went for help in 
those days refused to give it. They even 
suggested ways in which I could learn. If 
any unusual work was scheduled, one of 
the men would let me know in advance, 
so that I could be on hand to benefit by it. 
They knew I was trying to get on. Per- 
haps thev had no ambition themselves 
beyond their immediate job, but they 
were eager to help me to a better job if 
they could. And they rejoiced with me 
when the better job came. 
* By day I did the office work for which 
I was hired. Nights and Sundays I did 
volunteer work in other departments. 
Thus I became familiar with both the 


| indoor and outdoor phases of the busi- 


ness. And it was my volunteer work which 
led to mw rst promotion. 

“T had been with the company a little 
more than two years when a peculiar 
situation developed in Carlisle, a town 
included in our district. The local mana- 
ger was a druggist who divided his time 
between the telephone work and his store. 
The service was poor. Subscribers were 
complaining. The solution decided upon 
was a new manager, and a Chambersburg 
man was appointed. 


“At once Carlisle folks were up in arms. 
Chambersburg was the town’s great rival 
in Cumberland Valley, and Carlisle wasn’t 
going to permit any Chambersburger to 
come in and tell it what to do, even if his 
coming did mean better telephone serv- 
ice. 

“Mr. Davis, our general manager, was 
in a quandary. New local managers 
weren't to be picked up overnight. Up 
against it, he called me over to his desk. 

*** You know that situation in Carlisle,’ 
he said. 'Do you think you can go up 
there and straighten things out?’ 

“T said I would jump at the chance. 

“Well, it is your chance, he said 
significantly. 'You'll have to live there, 
so your pay henceforth will be fifty dollars 
a month. Go ahead and see what you 
can do.’ 


T ARRIVED in Carlisle, which had 
about eight thousand inhabitants, and 
looked up the local telephone office. I was 
directed to the second floor, back, of a 
building owned by the deposed manager. 
His drug store was in the front of the 
building and his residence was in the rear. 
I began to smell trouble. 

"Mounting the narrow stairway, I 
came to a little room scarcely larger than 
a fair-sized table. It was lighted by a 
single kerosene lamp and heated by an 
old-fashioned cannon-ball stove. The fire 
was out. It was November. The operator 
sat before a silent switchboard with a 
wrap about her shoulders trying to keep 
warm. 

*'*I've real cheerful news for you,” she 
grinned, upon my announcement of who 
I was. 'Your predecessor has refused to 
quit and has organized a subscribers' 
strike to oust you. Not a telephone on 
this board, except two, is working!" 

“What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“*Simply this,’ she said; ‘the manager 
is a local man, knows everybody, and folks 
here stick together. As soon as the “Doc” 
got word that he was fired he rallied his 
friends. Practically every telephone sub- 
scriber has cut off the service.’ 

“There were about eighty telephones 
in town. In those days each was equipped 
with a lightning plug to be sacs in the 
arrester on top of the old magneto bell 
box during electric storms. Thus plugged 
the telephone was completely cut off. All 
Carlisle but two had its lightning plugs 
in place. 

““And why haven't you struck?’ I asked 
the operator. 

** "The service is poor,’ she confided. ‘A 
new manager who knows his business can 
make it good, and satisfy people. I am 
sticking because this town deserves better 
telephone service, and the company is 
right in trying to give it.’ 

"Later I learned that she had been 
promised other employment with higher 
pav, coaxed, importuned, and even threat- 
ened, to get her to desert the company. 
She was as loval as a good soldier. 

“ Before doing anything else, I decided 
to get some warmth in that room, which 
fortunately was under lease. The coal 
box was empty. So, armed with a wheel- 
barrow and an empty nail keg I made my 
first public appearance in the community 
en route to the coal yard. This expedition 
mecting with no opposition, we got a fire 
going in the old stove, dusted up the 
place, and when the temperature was 
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Own a Typewriter ! 


A Bargain You Can't 


Try It Free, and See! 


Ignore! 


GET YOUR typewriter now. A 
genuine Shipman-Ward rebuilt 
Underwood is the one you want 
—''the machine you will even- 
tually buy!’ Everyone needs 
it; now anyone can afford 
it. Don't send a cent —but 
do get our big special offer 
—our valuable book on 
typewriters and typewriting 
—free. 

You can learn to write on this standard- 
keyboard machine in one day. A week after 
the expressman has brought it, you'd feel Zost 
without it. A trial will prove it—and doesn’t 
cost you a penny! 


A New Plan 


Our rebuilt plan gives you the best machine 
and saves you a lot of money. 

The Underwood is so famous a make, 
and No. 5 so popular a model, you'll have 
to speak up if you want one of the lot we are 
just completing now! 

We rebuild from top to bottom; replace * 
every single worn part; each machine is in 
sparkling condition. New typewriters are 
commonly guaranteed for a year; we guar- 
antee these completely rebuilt Underwoods 
five years: That's our Better-Than-New Guar- 
antee! And we guarantee a big saving in 
money! 

We don't ask for a cent now. Nor any 
money at all, unless you are completely won 
by the wonderful writing machine 
we ship you for an unrestricted 10- 
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; Act NOW 
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have never owned a typewriter, start withthe 
finest! One that will lastyou all your life! But, 
the time to act is NOW. Don’t miss out on 
this present bargain offer. Don’t do longer 
without the convenience of a typewriter. 


Free Trial Offer 


Our plan gives you the opportunity of a thor- 
ough trial before you buy. You 
run norisk whatever. You start 


day free trial. When you do buy, This is a to pay for your typewriter after 
pall piven onan ir GENE re BT 
of our patrons have paid for their U i VOOD the facts before this lot of ma- 


typewriters out of money 
made typing work for oth- 
ers. (One woman made a 
thousand dollars at 
home last year with 
her Underwood.) 

If you know type- 
writers, you know the 
perfect work and the 
ease and speed of an 
Underwood. If you 


The 


All Writing 
Machines! 


chines is all in use. Clip thein- 
formation coupon before you 
turn the page. It will pay you! 
Note the very useful book vou 
will receive free! Write for full 
particulars at once. 


ace of 


Get our catalog that tells how we rebuild these won- 
derful Underwood typewriters in the largest factory of 
its kind in the world, and lowest prices and terms in 
existence. We will also include free, the new Type 
Writing Manual— it gives many examples and sam- 
ples of uses for your typewriter: in business accounts, 
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social correspondence, recipes, shopping lists, house- 
hold accounts, etc.; school work; literary work, etc. 


Clip coupon now! 


SHIPMAN- WARD MFG. COMPANY 


| Mail to 


2063Shipman Building, Chicago 
Pleasesend me full offer, with Type V ng Man- | 
ual FREE, prices. terms,etc.,and fullinfo rination 


about vour FREE course in Touch Typ riting. 
All without obligation; thisis NOT an orderi 


Name mee | 
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Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS 6B is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 

supply you—write us. 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

210 Fifth Ave. New York 

VENUS—The largest selling 
Swality Pencil in the world 

17 black—3 copying degrees 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman shouid learn. We train 


Workers by our Fascinat 
y Method. Leading Chi 
Endorsed by physiciaus. 


cago System. 


Established 25 years 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write illustrated catalog and 32 
Sampl son Pages with FREE details 
of M 


f Money-back Guarantee and FREE 

NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 73 

421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


The Business 
for You! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. Ev- 
erybody loves them. Can't get enough. They come 
again and again for more. Easy 
to make. I furnish ev- 
erything. Raw materi- 
als plentiful and cheap 
'rofits enor- 
mous, 


Quick success possible any where— 


cities, small towns, villages. Amazing market—crowded 


Streets; surging throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, et« 
wholesale to grocers, bakeries. druggists, and soon. Pos- 
ad! Need no experience Little capital 
to phenomenal! earnings. Ira Shook, 
75in one day. He says in a letter dated 
“Started out with nothing, now have 
all made from Crispettes."" (thers have 
cords: W., N. Adams, Dayton, writes July 23, 
ared $351.27 with Crispettes yesterday." Kellogg 
r : “$700.00 ahead in first two weeks." Erwin’s boy 
makes $35.00 to $50.00 every Saturday afternoon. Meixner 
reports $600.00 business in one day, and so on. There is 
money—lots of It —in Crispettes. 5 
Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just received 
during this year tell of wonderful successes. You can suc- 
ceed, too. Start is all you need I'll gladly help you 
Furnish everything — complete outfit materials, secret 
formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post card for 
illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all Information needed 
It's free. Write now! 


Long-Eakins Co. 313 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


around seventy sat down to a council of 
war. 

“The decision of the council was that 
somehow we would have to get those 
lightning plugs out of the arresters on top 
of the bell boxes, and forthwith I set out 
to see what I could to. 

“Telephone instruments, then as now, 
were the property of the company. So 
I presented myself at each door with a 
request to inspect the ’phone in the house. 
The people were courteous. They ex- 
plained they held no grudge against me 
personally, but they. were Tiree against 
the company. In vain I argued, and urged 
a resumption of the service. They stood 
firm, despite my eloquence. But upon 
leaving each home I took something with 
me in my pocket; it was the lightning 
plug that I had slipped there while sup- 
posedly testing the instrument with the 
central office. 

“Shortly after I left the premises the 
telephone rang, restored to service by my 
removal of the plug. The telephone bell 
was much more a novelty then than it is 
to-day, and curiosity is a powerful force. 
The subscriber began to wonder who could 
be calling, and eventually curiosity led to 
a removal of the receiver. What they 
heard was the voice of that loyal little 
operator, back in the local exchange, 
stating that she was going to remain with 
the company, and asking them to continue 
the service. Where my arguments* had 
failed, hers succeeded and the strike was 
broken.” 


NE night that winter one of the worst 

blizzards in a generation hit central 
Pennsylvania, and telephone service was 
rendered helpless all over the district. 

At daybreak Kinnard and his lineman 
set out to repair the trunk line into 
Harrisburg, eighteen miles away. Their 
only equipment was a coil of wire, two 
pairs of pliers, and some lunch which they 
had stuffed into their pockets. The whole 
job had to be done on foot, and the storm 
was not yet spent. 

“It was so cold,” Kinnard admitted, 
"that some boiled eggs we had in our 
lunch packages froze as hard as rocks. In 
places the drifts were four and five feet 
deep, and the only way we could get the 
lines up out of them was by pulling with 
our hands. We mended breaks as we 
went along, hitched the line to fence posts, 
trees, and farm buildings, and by dark 
we had it through and working." 

Harrisburg was in confusion. 

The only telephone line that gave it 
communication with the outside world 
that night was young Kinnard's trunk 
wire to Carlisle. 

Nothing much was said about the 
exploit at the time, but as soon as spring 
came the general manager sent for Kin- 
nard again. The company was in a jam 
at Lancaster, one of its largest and most 


| important subdivisions. The public, the 


city government, and the Lancaster news- 
papers were hostile. The whole city was 
lined up against the company and its 
indifferent service. 

Kinnard, not yet twenty-two, was 
charged with restoring the Lancaster 
service and regaining the public conh- 
dence. 

“It’s a bad mess,” the general manager 
told him; “but I'm going to see that you 
get the men, money, and materials 


necessary to straighten it out. I leave 
everything to you. Now, go ahead." 

Kinnard's first move was to visit the 
office of each Lancaster newspaper. 

“We know you fellows have grounds for 
kicking," he said to the editors. “All 
that you've said about the rottenness of 
the service is true. But I'm here to make 
it right. The company is going to spend 
money here, and spend it at once. Here 
are my plans. I want you to give me a 
chance to carry them out. 

“The editors believed me," Mr. Kin- 
nard continued. “They published ac- 
counts of the whole program, and even 
urged the public to be patient and give 
the new manager a chance. I was all set 
to start the dirt flying and make good 
with a bang, when’ —he paused to smile 
wryly—‘ headquarters told me I'd have 
to wait a few days until Boston had op- 
portunity to O. k. its Lancaster recom- 
mendations! 

“I waited a few days. I waited a week, 
two weeks. Every day I had Harrisburg 
on the telephone, asking what in the 
dickens was the matter. Now, don’t get 
excited,’ they’d counsel. ‘It takes time 
to do these things. The board of directors 
must act.’ Then, to delay matters further, 
the general manager was taken sick! 

“My pay had been increased to sixty- 
five dollars upon assignment to Lancaster. 
It added nothing to my peace of mind to 
discover that the former manager had 
received one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. I told myself I wasn't getting a 
square deal, and I sat down and wrote a 
letter to my chief, airing my complaint. 
I've always been ashamed of that letter. 

“Mr. Davis never answered it. That 
made me think. | It had been he who had 
suggested and directed my self-study of 
engineering. It had been he who had 
given me my chance at Carlisle, and who 
again had had confidence in me to send 
me to Lancaster, when an older and more 
experienced man might have been picked. 
Now I had questioned his fairness, after 
all he had done for me. I would have 
given a lot had that letter never been 
sent. 

“What I failed to see at that time, but 
which dawned upon me later, was that 
the opportunity granted me at Lancaster 
was worth many times more than the 
salary involved. Mr. Davis had pushed 
me up over older men into bigger, more 
important work. I had yet to justify his 
confidence. The mere fact that you are 
assigned to bigger work doesn't qualify 
you for bigger salary; it's the performance 
that counts. : 


“QIX weeks passed before my appro- 

priation and the first shipment of 
materials came through. During that wait 
I came back to earth and regained my old 
perspective, in which the job, not I, stood 
first. I forgot salary and gave my whole 
thought to swinging it. Things began to 
move. The service got better. Once more 
I was heartily enjoying myself. 

“In the height of things, Mr. Davis, 
owing to ill health, was forced to step out 
as general manager, and a new man took 
his place. He was an old English army 
officer. A fine engineer, but a military 
man through and through. His whole 
training was along army lines and he had 
had little experience in dealing with the 
public. With him, an order was an order. 
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He insisted upon unquestioning obedi- 
ence. The most direct way of doing a 
thing was the only way he would con- 
sider, objections to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

“Our Lancaster program called for a 
new trunk line through the city. The 
most direct, cheapest, and best route for 
this line, from a purely engineering stand- 

oint, was straight along a main street. 

ur franchise was very limited. We could 
place no poles on this street without get- 
ting special permission from the city 
government. That permission was em- 
phatically denied; but another, a round- 
about and far more expensive route, was 
offered us. 

*** Put that line through as originally 
laid out!’ directed the new general man- 
ager. 

**But we have no franchise for it,' I 
objected. ‘The city doesn’t want it there!’ 

*** Are you working for the city or for 
this company?’ he demanded. ‘If you 
can't build that line where you're told 
to build it, we will get isomebody who 
can!’ 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘TIl build the line.’ 

“The police force was under orders to 
see that we didn’t build on that street; 
but few policemen were on duty at night. 
That meant, if I was going to get that line 
up as ordered, I would have not only to 

ut it up at night but in one night! 
Parcherinors, I would have to take pre- 
cautions against its being pulled down. 

“I hired every man I could get my 
hands on, a rough-and-ready crew afraid 
of nothing. Then I carefully assembled 
all of my materials at strategic points. 
By ten o'clock the streets were virtually 
cleared of people. Midnight, the city was 
fast asleep. I gave the word to the men. 
They worked fast and silently. Lancaster 
iol next morning to.find the disputed 
street lined with fresh new poles equipped 
with telephone wires! The line was 
through! 


“TRE police were mustered. The fire 
department was called out. The 
street commissioner ordered every pole cut 
down. The firemen repaired to the poles 
with axes, and there stopped in a quan- 
dary. Atop of each pole i had placed a 
man! 

* Hurried conferences were held. The 
firemen couldn't chop down the poles 
while men were on them. That would 
mean the men would get hurt. The street 
commissioner demanded that I take the 
men off. I told him I had no such inten- 
tion. 

* Noon came. Big crowds had gathered 
to watch the battle. Others of my men 
came with dinner pails and proceeded to 
feed those atop the poles. The evening 
papers saw the humor of the situation, 
and began to josh the city officials. The 
morning papers, next day, took the city’s 
part and fired broadsides into the com- 
pany; but we were still in possession, with 
all poles standing intact. 

“By now, however, the street com- 
missioner was resolved to get those poles 
down if he had to chop them from under- 
neath our men. A pole in the center of 
the line, which one of my men had to 
leave temporarily uncovered because of 
illness, was picked. The firemen got busy 
with their axes. The street was jammed 
with spectators beyond all control of the 
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NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
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to safeguard your children’s health. 
Read What 365 Health Officers Advocate 


LL over America mothers, teachers, doc- 
tors and public health officials are 
waking up to the vast and unnecessary 
ravage of disease. 3,000,000 people are ill at 
all times in the United States. Most of these 
illnesses are preventable. 


Throughout the country great health-cam- 
paigns are being started in homes, in schools, 
in women's clubs, with the idea of stamping 
out these dangerous infections and of working 
towards a healthful United States free from 
germs of disease. 


The Health Officers of many of our cities 
believe this is possible. They are working 
with might and main, by education .and 
organization, to bring it to pass. In a recent 
report 365 of them advocate, as an important 
part of this health campaign, the regular use of 
a reliable disinfectant in your weekly cleaning 
water to safeguard the health of your children. 


The Health Officers say these are 
the special danger-spots 


Many of these Health Officers indicated 
special danger-places where disease germs 


congregate. Of course you disinfect toilet 
bowl, garbage pail, drain pipes, but do you 
also safeguard these places:— 

Telephone mouthpieces, Door-knobs, 
Door-jambs, Banisters, Chair-arms, 
Tables, Rugs and floors. 

Hands, big and little, touch these places every 
day, and carry germs to eyes, ears, nose and 

mouth. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the standard disin- 
fectant for this important weekly cleaning, 
the disinfectant used by physicians every- 
where. Three times stronger than powerful 
carbolic acid, yet so carefully is it blended 
that in proper proportion it is not harsh for 
the most sensitive hands. 


Use one tablespoonful to a quart of water. 
Its deodorant qualities and soapy nature help 
to clean as it disinfects. And it is absolutely 
reliable. Put into your cleaning water, you 
know that it will destroy the germs which 
endanger your children’s health. 


Get “Lysol” Disinfectant at your druggist’s. 
The 16-ounce size is most economical. Be 
sure you get the genuine. 


Made only by LYSOL, INC., Sole Distributors, LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SE FOR THIS FREE ‘Lysol "HEALTH LIBRARY 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: “Health Safeguards 
in the Home,” “The Scientific Side of Youth and Beauty,” “When 


Baby Comes." 


Send coupon for free set to Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole 


Distributors, Dept. AB-1, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Disinfectant 


Please print name and address plainly 
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local police. And the chips began to fly. | 
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Stoizenfels 
Castle 


**Mr. Commissioner,’ I said, ‘if you 
throw that pole without removing the 
wires, you can’t control it, and with this 
crowd around somebody is going to get 
hurt. You're engaged in a dangerous 
business.’ 

“The commissioner hesitated, at which 
the crowd jeered. 

“Throw the pole!’ the commissioner 
snapped angrily. 

“The firemen went ahead. The pole, 
falling, struck clear; but the wires pinned 
several people to the ground. One of 
these, a boy, was badly cut in the head. 
Too late, the commissioner called off his 
firemen, leaving the remainder of the 
poles untouched. The fight ended in a 
compromise and a suit for damages 
brought by the boy’s parents against the 
city. We removed our poles from this 
street and rebuilt the line in some alleys 
and side streets paralleling it. 

* But from this incident I learned a 
lesson in public dealing which has guided 
my course as a public utility man ever 
since that day. It is not enough to be 
right, and go ahead with that conviction: 
the public must be convinced you are 
right before you go ahead! After all, the 
public's right, or the community's right, 
is greater than any individual's or any 
company's rights. And the public usu- 
ally plays fair when it understands the 
cause. 

“T had a demonstration of this during 
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and Beautiful 


ERMANY with ancient cas- 

tlesand magnificentpalaces, 
famous in song and story, with 
old towns mirrored in historic 
rivers—extends a cordialinvitation to you. 
The castle country of the Rhineland, the 
Black Forest, Bavaria, the Harz, Saxony 
and Thuringia, or the romantic Rhine, the 
grandeur of the Bavarian Alps, renowned 
health resorts, glorious art galleries, sacred 
temples of music — are forever calling 
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You will never know how 


good it is until you have tried it 
| —seen the wonders of this historic | 
MÀ route through the great South: | 
Mi west and enjoyed the incompar- 
| able service and luxuries of a 
famous trans-continental flyer. 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


The Sunset Limited is operated daily § 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the 120- mile mo- 
tor side trip over the famous Apache 
Trail. Also to San Diego via Califor- 
nia's marvelous Carriso Gorge. 
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New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Houston 
So. Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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the war. The influenza epidemic was on. 
Our force was depleted through sickness 
and absences in France. War business 


| | had put a heavy burden upon our service, 


and we couldn't possibly handle the load 
of calls we were asked to carry. 
*So I went direct to the public and 


, explained the situation. I told them that 


war work and influenza were overtaxing 


| our depleted force, and asked them to 


defer the less important calls until certain 
designated hours, when the demand on 
our personnel was lowest, and to cancel 
some calls, if they could, altogether. 

“The response was immediate. Over- 
night the volume of calls was cut down 
by half! Not one subscriber complained 
of being restricted in the use of some- 
thing he was paying for! The impatient 
became patient—because they understood 
the cause! 

“The general manager I mentioned, 
excellent engineer though he was, never 
got far, because he shut his eyes to the 
public. He failed to grasp the first es- 
iue of getting along with his neigh- 

ors. 


FTER six months of intensive work in 

Lancaster, Kinnard was brought back 
to Harrisburg to become local manager. 
The telephone had now caught the popu- 
lar imagination. Also, it was being 
improved. The type of instruments and 
equipment was changing; grounded cir- 
cuits gave way to metallic, iron wire to 
copper. The whole telephone art was 
developing, and to keep in step men had 
to work night and day. 

Kinnard directed this work, which in- 
volved the changing of the whole existing 
system, the training of new men, and 
expansion of the service. His efforts were 
recognized by his promotion to the post 
of division superintendent of the South 
Division, in which capacity he was at the 


those in quest of the beautiful. 


To help you visualize picturesque 
Germany, we will be pleased to send 
illustrated booklets of artistic merit. 
Nothing sold— gratis information 
on European travel, places of in- 
terest, fares, distances, time tables, 
health resorts, hotels, rates, etc. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ford & Chevrolet 
California Tops 


Protect your health and appearance. Keep 
out dust, wind and rain. Pleasing closed car 
comfort at a reasonable price. Simple instal- 
lation. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 
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buy one when they see yours. 

Quality High Price Low 
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A delightful, interesting story 
portraying the historic romance of 
the Lewis and Clark Trail followed 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Pacific Northwest 


Itiscolorful. Itis majestic. No other 
part of the United States is on quite 
so magnificent a scale. It is the ideal 
vacation country. Get the'"'Storied 
Northwest Book” now; it will help 
you get the most out of your vacation. 


We will be glad to send it to you 
free—just fill out the coupon below 
and mail today. 


NorthernPacificRy. 
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right hand of the general manager. He 
was being *'let in" on some of the tougher 
problems of the company. 

One of the toughest of these arose when 
he was twenty-nine. A cable had to be 
strung over the Lehigh River connecting 
the cities of Bethlehem and South Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. The superintendent 
of that district purposed running the 
cable over an existing bridge, when, to 
the company's consternation, use of the 
bridge was denied. The cable was already 
on the ground. In it had been invested 
considerable money, which the company 
didn't care to lose. 

Somebody suggested a submarine cable. 
That, too, had to be vetoed. Ice, jamming 
back up the river in the spring thaws, 
filled the stream from bank to bank and 
tore deep into the soft dirt of the channel. 
The Sable. laid on the river bottom, could 
not have survived those ice jams. 

Kinnard was sent for. 

“They won't let us use the bridge, and 
we can't go under the water because of 
the spring ice," the general manager 
explained. "Do you think we could 
swing the cable above the river as an 
aérial line?" 

“Yes,” said Kinnard, “I think so. 
Anyway, that's the only course you have 
left." 

"Engineers of one of the country's 
biggest electrical equipment companies," 
went on the chief, “have looked over the 
situation and given it up. They insist an 
aerial cable is an impossibility, that it 
couldn't be strung without injury to the 
cable." 

“T think it could," Kinnard affirmed. 
“There must be some way to do it.” 

“All right," smiled the general mana- 

IT H — F 
ger; “see if you can find that way! None 
of the rest of us can.” 


"THE Lehigh at that point was almost 
six hundred feet'across. The big tele- 
phone cable weighed.fifteen pounds to the 
foot, and, because of the many small trans- 
mission wires it contained and soft lead 
sheathing, had to be handled almost as 
carefully as if it were made of glass. The 
problem was how to get the cable across 
without injuring it in any way. 

Brooklyn Bridge, over the East River, 
at New York, was one of the recent, 
widely discussed engineering feats of that 
generation. Kinnard had been reading 
about it in the newspapers. It occurred 
to him, in a flash, that the same principle 
of suspension could be utilized for the 
telephone cable. 

On each bank of the river he erected a 
mast and securely anchored it in concrete. 
Between the masts he then proceeded to 
build a single suspension structure of 
many-stranded wire. A heavy steel cable 
drawn taut between the masts corre- 
sponded to the bridge floor. This was 
supported by trusses secured in parallel 
procession to another steel cable draped 


| from the tips of the masts. 


“Up to this point,” said Mr. Kinnard, 
"the engineers were with me. Thev, too, 


| had thought of a suspending structure of 


this sort, if not of the same principle. But 


| there they had stuck, seeing no way in 


which the telephone cable could be ap- 
pended to the support cable. You see, at 
regular intervals, holding up the support 


cable, were the truss rods, like pickets | 


in a fence. Hooks fastened to the tele- 
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yov need not be an ex- 
tensive traveler to bene- 
fit by the protection of Tourist 
Baggage Insurance. Through- 
out the year it will protect you 
against loss of personal effects 
on every journey, in hotels 
and public places and wher- 
ever they are outside the 
greater safety of your home. 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire "d 
Marine Insurance 


1 Insurance Company of North America 
1 Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
i Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA3 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
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continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
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| him more than ever as a 


phone cable would not slip by the trusses. 

* What I did, in effect, was to place a 
switch or siding at each truss, so that the 
hooks would slide by. The whole job, 
after we assembled the equipment and 
gangs, was completed in a day, and the 
precious cable when put into use proved 
to be in perfect condition." 

The story of how Kinnard swung that 
cable over the river went all through the 
organization in Pennsylvania, and marked 
“doer.” The 
result was that when the general superin- 
tendent left the business, Kinnard was 
given his place. Two months later the 

eneral manager was moved West and 
Kira took over his job. There now 
began an executive phase of work for 
him. 

'That continued until 1908, when the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Company and 
the Bell Telephone Company of Phila- 
delphia were consolidated det the pres- 
ent name of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania. Kinnard was sent to 
Philadelphia to become general commer- 
cial manager. He was the only higher 
executive of the Harrisburg organization 
to be transferred. 

He had been born in Harrisburg. It 
was the “old home town,” where he had 
lived his life and had his friends. He was 
engaged in building himself a new home, 
into which he, his wife and boy were to 
move in two months. In fact, his plans 
were all made to spend his days in 
Harrisburg. 


i I WASN’T an easy transfer to accept," 
Mr. Kinnard confessed to me. “‘I was 


| the proverbial big toad in a little puddle at 


Harrisburg. We had added the Central 
Pennsylvania Telephone and Supply Com- 
pany to ours, and I was in charge of 
thirty-eight counties of the state. In 
lace of the 8,600 telephones we had when 
uo assumed the general managership 
we had grown to 50,000. I liked the work, 
the town, the people—and Philadelphia 
was a mighty big puddle, in which I would 
be a mighty strange and mighty small 


| toad." 


But he put up a “For Sale" sign on his 
new home and went to Philadelphia. The 
department over which he was manager 
had only thrée hundred employees. It 
was charged with selling the service, col- 
lecting the money, and bettering the 
public relations of the company. Kinnard 
pitched in, and in four years had devel- 
oped his department to more than three 
times its original size and importance. It 


| became a model of its kind in the great 


Bell national organization. That work 
led to his elevation to second vice presi- 
dent in 1912, and to vice president a year 
later. 

A shift was made in the company organ- 
ization, and Kinnard put in charge of all 
its activities, reporting to the president in 
New York, who also was president of the 
New York Telephone Company and its 
associated companies. Another organiza- 
tional shift in 1919 made the Bell of Penn- 
sylvania, the Diamond State, and the 
Delaware and Atlantic a distinct group 
with a common head. Kinnard had al- 
ready been directing this group as vice 
president to the tune of ever-increasing 
business, so his selection for the presidency 
was only logical! 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


NOT FOR 
A MILLION DOLLARS 


As I sit writing this, a delicious 
warm sunbeam slants across my 
desk, a balmy breeze gently ruffles 
my paper. 

I glance up to behold the spar- 
kling waters of Manatee River 
with beautiful Tampa Bay beyond. 
Laughing folks in golf togs pass 
beneath my window—some tothe 
links, some to the beach, some to 
their wonderfully fertile truck 
gardens, orange and grapefruit 
groves, in which Bradenton leads 
all of Florida. s 


Graceful palms swayin the breeze 
across the way, rosy cheeked chil- 
dren go bounding by—it is life 
at its best. It is Bradenton, the 
jewel of the west coast. 


I love it—I will never leave— 
NOT FOR A MILLION DOL- 
LARS. Neither would you if you 


were here. Come. 


. BRADENTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Box 52 
Bradenton, Florida 
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to interview local housekeepers in connection 
with the national advertising of our 350 guaran- 
teed Food Products and Household Necessities. 
Write at once for FREE details showing bow 
you can turn your idle hours into dollars, 


ALBERT MILLS, Manager 
5090 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Tell Time in the Dark 


With a Radiolite under your pillow 
at night, you can find out the time 


| almost without waking up. 
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When Winter Comes 


(Continued from page 40) 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown. The former, we 
will say, now lives in Pittsburgh. The 
latter lives in the country, miles from the 
city chimneys, with their constant out- 
pouring of soft coal soot. 

Other conditions being equal, the sooty 
snow of Pittsburgh will disappear faster 
than the clean white snow on Mr. Brown's 
farm. Black, dirty snow melts more 
rapidly, because dark colors absorb the 
heat of the sun's rays while light colors 
reflect it. This is the reason why old 
snow melts faster than new snow. d it 
explains why the yards in towns, espe- 
cially soft-coal towns, will be free of snow 
while the country outside is still blan- 
keted. - 

In spring, the highways through the 
passes of the Sierras are sometimes buried 
under thirty feet of snow! As it is clean 
and white, ıt melts slowly. At least it did, 
until someone tried the experiment of 
scattering dirt and ashes over it. This 
speeded up the rate of melting to a sur- 
prising degree. 

Sprinkling ashes, or dirt, or cinders on 
sidewalks that are slippery with ice or 
snow has therefore a double effect. It not 
only makes them less slippery but it also 
hastens the thawing process. 


FIELD of snow is mostly air. The 
amount of water it contains varies a 
good deal. If it is newly fallen, loose, and 
dry, seventeen inches of snow may make 
only one inch of water. In moist snow that 
has been packed down by the weight of a 
deep drift, the proportion may be one inch 
of water in four inches of snow. And snow 
that has been on the ground a long time, 
lying there until spring comes, may then 
be half water. But the rule for average 
conditions is that it takes about ten 
inches of snow to make one inch of water. 
The millions and millions of little air 
spaces in a pile of snow make it an in- 
valuable insulator, keeping the heat in. 
On cold nights, the surface of a snowbank 
radiates most of the heat it has received 
during the day. The surface temperature 
of the snow will then be colder than the 
air above it. But if you burrow into the 
snowbank you will find it much warmer 
there. 

One observer found a difference of over 
thirty-two degrees between the tempera- 
tures at the surface and at a depth of six 
and one-half inches. Other tests have 
been made when the surface temperature 
was more than seven degrees below zero. 
Six inches below the surface it was fourteen 
above zero. And ten inches below the 
surface, with the thermometer touching 
the ground, the mercury rose to thirty-one 
degrees above zero! Even at that, the 
bottom of a snowbank would be a pretty 
cold nest to sleep in; but it would be 
thirty-eight degrees warmer than the top. 

Snow crystals are really ice crystals, 
formed by the condensation, at low tem- 

ratures, of the water vapor in the air. 
Fhis condensation generally occurs high 
up in the air, producing clouds from which 
the snow falls to earth. Occasionally, 
however, it occurs only in a shallow layer 
of air near the ground, and then we have 


“What are you going to do this 
summer? 

“While I had that question in my 
mind I ran across a 48-page, illus- 


trated, encyclopaedic catalog of 


year ‘round vacation offerings in 
Southern California—the best book 
on vacations that I’ve ever seen— 
and right then and there I knew that 
my summer was going to see me en- 
joying this great all-year playground. 

"Are you a motorist?—read the 
chapter written in this book for you. 


“Are you a golfer?—let it tell you 
about golf! 

"A camper, hiker, horseman, 
swimmer, yachtsman?—read ‘your 
section’ of this book! 

"Hunter?, fisherman?—learn what 
to catch or shoot, and where and 
when to go hunting and fishing. 
Perhaps you want just beautiful 
country—here’s where you'll find it 
pictured at its best. 


Southern 


"Best Book for 


Summer Vacation 
Plans 


that I Ever Saw"—by a Traveler 


"Every place and every sport that 
offers interest of any kind is treated 
separately and individually in this 
all-inclusive book. With it in hand 
you know just what your summer's 
going to be, even to the weather. 


"No—don't be misled by the idea 
that Southern California is hot in 
summer. See the Government 
Weather Bureau figures which show 
that summers in Los Angeles have 
averaged 69 degrees for 48 years 
past, with the ‘sticky’ weather of 
other sections unknown. You'll sleep 
under blankets nine nights out of ten. 


“Find out about living costs, 
rates, etc. Here's the best book with 
which to plan vacations that I ever 
saw." 


To those who want a copy of the 
book described above we will gladly 
send one free. Just mail coupon 


below. 


California 


Year 'Round Vacation Land Supreme 


The growth. wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
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Value of Agricultural Products I am planning to visit Southern California. Please send me 
(1924) RGA EEN 19895835903, your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also 

Value of Citrus Products (1924). 32,480,685 booklets telling especially of the attfactions and opportunities 


Harbor Imports (1924) 


4,136,799 tons 
Harbor Exports (1924) 


18,131,622 tons 


in the counties which I have checked: 


O Los Angeles O Riverside D Santa Barbara 
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A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all 
other purposes. 
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O other bond of equal security 
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income of $65 for every $1000 
invested—both principal and inter- 
est unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Adair Realty © Trust Com- 
pany, with capital and surplus ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000. 


No bond could be safer—amply 
secured by a closed first mortgage 
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ideally located—backed by a record 
of over 60 years without loss to any 
incestor—and approved for 1nsur- 
ance by one of the oldest and strong- 
est surety companies in America. 
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(an blackness. 


rolling them along until they look like 
white muffs. Hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of these may be formed, ranging 
from a few inches in diameter to the size of 
a barrel! 

The wind, in fact, is a veritable play- 
mate of the snow. It is responsible for 
drifts, and for the curious forms they 
take. It causes the waves and ripples 
which make a field of dry snow look like a 
white replica of breeze-blown water. 

The wind, curving around a tree trunk, 
will make a dry island at the base, com- 
pletely surrounded by snow. It will 
plaster a thick coat on one side of a tree 
and leave the other side quite bare. 
When a snow cap is forming on a pole, or 
post, the wind may keep urging it to one 
side, until it hangs like a big white tam-o’- 
shanter worn over one ear. 

These pranks which the wind plays 
are interesting and even amusing; but a 
snowstorm without wind is one of the 
most lovely things in all nature. When 
every branch and twig, every dry weed by 
the roadside, every telephone and tele- 
graph wire is white with snow, our 
workaday world is so transformed that 
we instinctively call it a fairyland of 
beauty. 


r IS only a little less lovely after a 
freezing rain, when the tracery of bare 
branches has become a glittering web of 
ice and every wire has been turned into a 
rope of crystal. 

An ice storm, however, is a wicked 
stepbrother compared with a snowstorm. 
With the wind as its playmate, the result 
is not mere amusing pranks but costly 
and heartbreaking ravages. 

New England is especially liable to 
these ice storms, although they are by no 
means unknown in other parts of the 
country. Even the South is occasionally 
visited by one, but seldom with really 
disastrous results. 

The most famous one in many years 
was “The Great Ice Storm" of 1921 in 
New York and New England. It lasted 
three days and caused damages amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. This description 
of it, based on the reports of evewitnesses, 
is a vivid picture of the devastation it 
wrought. ! 


Following davs of clear, cold weather, snow 
set in on a Saturday afternoon. and soon 
changed to rain, which, falling. through cold 
air and onto surfaces below freezing, began to 
form ice. 

Sunday it rained and sleeted, alternately or 
together, while the thermometer fell to 25? 
Fahrenheit. All night it rained steadily, and 
ice as steadily formed. Morning saw an inch- 
thick armor of ice over everything; and still it 
rained and froze, while the northeast wind 
increased to a gale. By afternoon, city streets 
were dangerous. Everywhere branches and 


| trees and electric wires and poles were fall- 


ing. 

n wild and terrible night followed. Electric 
lights were extinguished. Cities and towns lav 
Trolley cars ceased running, 
telegraph and telephone service was gone, 


streets were impassable to vehicles, some of 


them even to pedestrians. 

The climax was a thunderstorm with pink 
lightning flashes, the thunder crashing to an 
accompaniment of falling trees. 

Ice was two inches thick on the wires. It 
was estimated that an evergreen tree 50 feet 
high, with an average width of 20 feet, carried 
a load of noe tons of ice! Few trees could bear 
this burden. The plumed elms were ruins; 


whole orchards were destroyed; long lines of 
telephone poles fell, in some cases a mile at a 
stretch. Forest trees lay prostrate in wind- 
rows. 


This description is not exaggerated. In 
many a town, famous for its beautiful 
avenues of trees, the scene was one of 
desolation. Fine old elms were stripped 
of their branches. In many cases the 
whole upper part of the tree was broken 
off, leaving only a splintered trunk stand- 


in 

Trees which had been landmarks for 
generations, and which had precious 
historical associations, were irretrievably 
ruined. People who experienced that 
storm say that the ice-armored branches 
clashed like iron, and that the sound of 
their breaking was like almost continuous 
gunfire. 


O MUCH for the ice storm! It is very 

beautiful; but there is a sinister threat 
even in its beauty. 

In some of its forms, however, ice is 
pure loveliness, without any of this 
sinister quality. The exquisite frost- 
ferns which form on window panes are 
made up of ice crystals, caused by the 
freezing of a film of moisture on the glass. 
Sometimes these frost pictures take the 
form of white Christmas trees, of feathers, 
or of whorls and spirals. 

We have even ice flowers which “blos- 
som" on the frozen surfaces of lakes and 
streams. I never have been lucky enough 
to see them; but it is said that they are 
indescribably delicate and beautiful. They, 
too, are fernlike in design; and they are 
sometimes several inches high. John 
Burroughs tells of whole “fields” of these 
ice ferns springing up, overnight, on the 
frozen surface of the Hudson River. 

At other times, the ice on a lake or 
stream becomes covered with frost feathers. 
One writer says it looks "as if the plumage 
of some white bird had been strewn over 
the ice.” 

In Maine, one cold morning in October, 
I saw a curious formation of ice growing 
out of the ground itself. In places where 
the road had been damp there were 
hundreds of ice needles—although they 
really were too large to be called needles. 
They stood close together and were 
perhaps half an inch in diameter and from 
an inch to six inches in height. 

This, it seems, is not an unusual 
occurrence, although the needles are sel- 
dom as tall as those I saw. They are 
caused by the capillary action of the 
moisture in the soil—if you know what 
that means. At any rate, it pushes the 
ice up out of the ground. 

In contrast to these small and delicate 
forms there are the great icebergs of the 
sea. We Americans have a very direct 
interest. in these North Atlantic wan- 
derers, because it is the vessels of our own 
Coast Guard that carry on the [nter- 
national Ice Patrol, which was started as 
a result of the sinking of the “Titanic,” in 
1912. 

The Coast Guard cutters cruise back 
and forth along the steamship lanes, from 
April to the end of June, reporting to 
other vessels the location of these dan- 
gerous intruders. When it is possible, 
they break up an iceberg with dynamite, 
to render it less formidable. 

Icebergs are great fragments which 
have broken from the polar glaciers and 
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When Winter Comes, by STUART MACKENZIE 
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Do You Need 9 


before you can retire? 


Almost anyone can retire on 
full pay when productive days 
are over —and this without 
entailing any great sacrifice 
during the earlier years. Itcan 
be done by putting away one- 
fifth, or one-sixth, or even 
one-eighth of your income 
and letting the magic power ` 
of compound interest build 
up the sum you re- 
quire—Howthisplan 
will help you attain 
any financial goal is 
explained and illustrated 
in the book "Accumula- 
tion Tables," 
request. 
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address for Free Copy 


Caldwell & Co. 
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sent on 


` Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
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first invests at 6% and draws $1,500 
yearly. The other invests at 8% and 
collects $2,000 yearly, and he re-in- 
vests the extra $500 at 8%. In ten 
years he has $32,208 which pays him 
an annual income of $2,577. The first 
investor is still drawing only $1,500. 
What would be your gain if your invest- 
ments paid 8%? You can obtain that 
rate safely by investing in first mortgage 
security through the Trust Company of 
Florida. It is easy to get the facts. Mail 
the coupon for free booklets. 


TRusT CoMpANY or FLORIDA 


-im Capital and Surplus ^$00.000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


' floated off, carried southward by the 
ocean currents. There is only about one 
ninth of an iceberg above the water; and 
yet some of them tower scores of feet into 
the air. 

To most of us, ice is a subject of limited 
interest. 
know how much it will cost us to keep the 
refrigerator filled in summer, or as to the 
prospects of some good skating now and 


ages has been written on the subject! 
[here is a whole library of books ab 
glaciers alone! 

The two ends of that diagonal line, 
which you were to draw across the map 
from the extreme Northwest to Florida, 
would touch the extreme points of the 
country, as far as ice is concerned. Not 
that the Northwest is especially icebound! 
On the contrary, many parts of it have a 
mild winter climate. But it does possess, 
among its mountains, a few glaciers; and, 
Consi deted merely as “a solid chunk of 
ice," a glacier has any other "chunk" 
beaten a mile; in fact, a good many miles. 

'The glaciers of our Western mountains 
are rivers of ice, which creep down, inch 
by inch, to a level where the warmth of 
summer causes enough melting to offset 
their rate of progress. So they seem to 
remain stationary for years. The glaciers 
on Mt. Rainier, in the state of Washing- 
ton, cover forty-five square miles! That's 
a pretty sizable ice box; and it is full the 
year 'round. 


HERE have been a few seasons, a very 

few, when freezing temperatures have 
occurred. in Florida, even as far south as 
Tampa. But it happens so seldom that 
the residents of the state know practically 
nothing of ice, except the artificial va- 
riety. All along the Gulf coast, as well as 
the southern coast of California, ice is of 
rare occurrence. It is almost as rare in our 
Northern states to have a winter when 
the streams are not covered with solid ice, 
from a foot to four feet in thickness. 

If any of the grandpas who talk of the 
severity of bygone seasons could remem- 
ber the winters of 1835 and of 1780, they 
could tell some astonishing tales. In 
1835, for instance, snow remained on the 
ground uninterruptedly from December 
to May in some parts of New England. 
| Long Island Sound was closed by ice, and 
Boston Harbor was almost frozen over. 


| most famous in our history. No less a 
person than Thomas Jefferson is authority 
for the statement that “Chesapeake Bay 
was frozen solid from its head to the mouth 
of the Potomac. At Annapolis the ice was 
five to seven inches in thickness, quite 
across, five and a half miles, so that loaded 
carriages went over it. The sound was 
entirely covered with ice between Long 
Island and the mainland, and between 


crossed on the ice from New Jersey to 
Staten Island." 
During that same winter, Bayou St. 
pm in Louisiana, was frozen over! The 
elaware River was closed for more than 
! three months, the ice being from two to 
three feet thick. These are extraordinary 
conditions; but there have been other 
years in which at least some of them have 
een repeated. The 1780 record was spec- 
tacular because it presented them all. 
But we need not go back that far to find 


We are chiefly concerned to | 


then. Yet a book of nearly a thousand | 
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But the winter of 1780 is perhaps the | 
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“Something better” 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer — very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 


several thousand dollars more; but in 


a cigarette it costs just three cents more 


F À MA 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make" 


Liccett & Myers Toracco Co. 


The Mans Sock thal Women like 


# IRON CLADS are favored by women 
~ because of their soft silken texture, 
their smooth snug fit and above all 
their wonderful resistance to wear. 


Iron Clads make the time-old duty of 
darning almost a thing of the past and 
take away from women a distasteful 
and prosaic duty they always dread. 


The beautiful appearance of Iron Clad 
No. 499 will please any man, and the 
high spliced heel, double sole and ex- 
tended toe give comfort and long wear 


Made of Pure Silk and Rayon twisted, 
and with a mercerized ribbed top to 
take care of garter strain. 
Colors: Black, White, Grey, African 
Brown, Navy, French Tan, Champagne 
and Russian Tan. Sizes 9 to 12. 
Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 499, but 
if he cannot supply you, send 50 cents per 
pair, state color wanted and size, and we 
will supply you direct and pay the postage. 
COOPER WELLS & COMPANY 
204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


what our American weather is capable of 
producing in visitations of snow and ice. 
During the cold wave of February, 1899, 
the Arkansas River was frozen over at 
various points. At Little Rock it was 
solid from bank to bank, and only once 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant had this been equaled; that was in 
the winter of 1863, when the Union troops 
hauled their cannon across the Arkansas 
River on the ice. 

The Ohio River was frozen over at 
Cairo, in 1899, and the Mississippi was 
frozen from its source down to that point. 
There was heavy floating ice at Memphis, 
two boats being sunk by it. This floatin 
ice went all the way to New Orleans an 
even out into the Gulf. 

Many of the Southern rivers, which, 
because of their swift currents, rarely 
freeze, were covered with ice. One of the 
extraordinary results was that great num- 
bers of fish actually froze to dac We 
often read of cattle, wild animals, and 
even birds being killed by the cold. But 
we seldom hear of fsh being frozen to 
death! 

'The North also had its dramatic stories 
to tell. Lake Michigan was almost frozen 
over. In Pennsylvania, railroads were 
blocked, schools were closed, and the coal 
mines were shut down because the miners 
were snowbound at home. New Jersey 
had one of the worst snowstorms on 
record, reminding the old-timers of “the 
great snow" of 1836, when "the sheep 
were completely buried and could be 
found only by the holes which their 
warm breath made in the snow." 

The ice jams in the Niagara River were 
the worst on record. One of the “ice 
hills" at the foot of the falls was more 
than one hundred feet high. Aside from 
glaciers and icebergs, that is the largest 
“chunk of ice" I ever heard of. 


O US, as Americans, the most interest- 

ing thing in this astonishing story of 
snow and ice is the fact that it is our storv. 
These sensational performances—so dif- 
ferent, so fascinating, so exciting—have 
been furnished by our own weather. 
Compared with that of other countries 
ours 1s like a royal tiger; theirs is scarcely 
more than a tame pussy cat! More 
wonderful still, our weather constantly 
alternates “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe." It has its tigerish tempers; but 
it has also its moods of being as gentle and 
as playful as a kitten. It can do every- 
thing! And that is precisely what it does 
do. So I think we can be forgiven if we 
occasionally boast a little about it. 


Eprtor’s Note: Another of these wonder 
stories about our weather is coming next 
month. This time it will be about rain and 
hail. If it doesn’t tell you things which you 
don’t know now—well, we miss our guess. 

For instance, do you know what is the wettest 
spot in this country, and what one is the driest? 
Have you any idea how many tons of water will 
fall on your town this spring? Do you know in 
what parts of the world rain never falls? Do 
you know what was the most famous shower 
on record? Can the rain-makers really make it 
rain? Can the “hail-shooters” ward off hail? 
How many dollars is an inch of rain worth? 
Why must we have dust in order to have rain? 

Read this coming article, and you will be 
able to answer the above questions, and a good 
many more. Don't miss a single one of these 
remarkable stories about our American weather. 
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What Radio Has Done and What It Will Do Next, by ALLAN HARDING 


"What Radio Has 
Done and What It 
Will Do Next 


(Continued from page 47) 


tuned, and who, either unconsciously or 
willfully, ‘butt into’ the regular broad- 
cast programs. 

* But the interference from amateurs 
is not really serious. Anyway, I find it 
easy to forgive, because of the debt we 
owe to these amateur operators. You 
must remember that it was the boy-in- 
the-house who discovered for the family 
that there were voices in the air. The 
boy's efforts to rig up a radio set were 
thought foolish at first. But he spread the 
gospel of radio when its voice was too 
weak to command general attention. If it 
had not been for these amateurs, radio 
would have had to make its way slowl 
and laboriously, instead of sweeping d 
most instantly into public favor. 

“At present there are about twenty 
thousand amateur radio senders in the 
United States. The Department of Com- 
merce has confined them to fixed wave 
lengths. ‘These amateurs have organized 
a league, with their own local supervisors. 
They have given us a splendid example of 
self-government. 

“Tr is comparatively easy to detect one 
of them, if he strays from his proper 
sending path. Every amateur must give 
his fixed call letters, to identify himself, 
when he goes on the air. In that way he 
can be traced if he does not observe the 
regulations. 

“ Another cause of interference is the 

. use of antiquated types of transmitters, 
which cannot be adjusted accurately to 
their own wave lengths, and so trespass on 
other rights-of-way. 


«FT HERE are only two answers to these 

problems: Use the best receiving set 
you can afford—and have patience! Re- 
member that radio has come more like an 
explosion than like a growth. Its rapid 
development is almost without a parallel 
in history. What seemed at first to be a 
mere toy has become a means of world- 
wide education, entertainment, and cul- 
ture. Realize that you are seeing the 
birth of a new era in human intercourse; 
that something stupendous is happening; 
and that, week by week and month by 
month, we are coming nearer and nearer 
to a great goal. 

* We understand the problems of man- 
made interference. They can be solved 
by regulation and by the use of modern 
receiving sets. But the problerh of static 
is not so well understood. We know that 
this form of interference is due to huge 
bodies, so to speak, of electrical energy 
that float in space. 

* However, we are learning how to over- 
ride these floating mountains of energy by 
the use of greater power at the broad- 
casting station. Static is less of a nuisance 
now than man-made interference is. The 
time may come when we can even use 
these vast natural sources of energy in 
industry. Instead of being an enemy, we 
may find that it is a magnificent gift of 
nature to man. 
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The Grave 
Need Not Be Cruel 


BUSY life ended—and we are 

left alone with our memories. 
The thought of the precious remains 
of a loved one buried out there, alone 
and unprotected in the cold earth, is 
a needless burden for a sad heart to 
bear. 


Adequate protection insures " peaceful 
rest'’—and eliminates all of the cruelty 
of the grave. 


And for this protection you naturally 
turn to the Clark Grave Vault. It is 
positive and permanent. In a quarter 
of a century there has never been a 
Clark Grave Vault disinterred that 
has not given perfect protection. 


It affords the utmost of burial pro- 
tection. Being made of metal, this 
vault is not porous. Rust resisting 
Keystone copper steel is used in the 
manufacture of all Clark Grave 
Vaults. The highest quality Clark 
Vaults are now plated with pure 
cadmium, by the Udylite Process 
(exclusive on the Clark Vault), pro- 
ducing a measure of rustproofing 
heretofore unknown. 


Leading funeral directors supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and recommend it 
as the highest standard of quality, 
a vault which always fulfills every 
requirement made of it. It is guar- 
anteed for fifty vears. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, the 
vault is not a Clark. 


course. Research has convinced us that 
we may have even ‘vest pocket’ radios; 


; but their range would be limited. If 
there comes a commercial demand for the 


limited service which such receivers could 
render, we can and will make them. 

“There is another possibility which I 
think is much more dramatic. We call it 
‘television.’ At present, we hear by radio. 
But the time will come when we shall also 
see by radio. 

“More than a year ago the Radio 
Corporation proved that a iere a ud 
of a photograph could be transmitted b 
radio waves. Pictures were wireless: 
not only over long distances in this 
country, but were transmitted by radio 
across the Atlantic. With constant im- 
provement in mechanism, the time re- 

uired for this transmission can be cut 
dis Nevertheless, the time needed, 
by the system we then used, would hardly 
be reduced to the point where we could 
show motion pictures transmitted by 
radio. 

“ But there are other principles, by the 
use of which we may peu a system 
which would send images almost in- 
stantaneously. They are too technical for 
me to describe here; but the point is, 
these principles are being established; the 
medium has been developed; and, sooner 
or later, the problems of television will 
be solved. 

“When that time comes, we shall have 
reached the Golden Age of radio broad- 
casting, the day when not only the human 
voice but also the image of the speaker 
can be flashed through space. 

“It is conceivable that, by means of 
radio television, we shall see, as well as 
hear, our future Presidents being in- 
augurated. We, even here in America, 
may witness a coronation in London, a 
royal durbar in India, a danee of savages 
in Africa. The possibilities are almost 
limitless. They will not be realized next 
month, or next year; but they are surely 
coming.’ 


OU promised," I reminded him, “to 

say something more about the pros- 
pects of our having better programs than 
are broadcast now. Are there any plans 
for achieving this?” 

“There certainly are," was the quiet 
reply. “It is pretty generally admitted 
that the answer to this particular problem 
lies in super-broadcasting: a system of 
super-power stations which would reach 
every home in the United States. 

* Suppose we had half a dozen of these 
stations, each one sending out superb 
programs with the dest in every feature; 
the greatest singers, the most famous 
pianists and violinists and orchestras; 
the most celebrated public speakers; the 
highest authorities on every subject dis- 
cussed. Imagine what that would mean 
to millions of listeners." 

“Do you mean that the smaller stations 
would be eliminated?” I asked. 

“Not at all!” he said quickly. “We 
have the great metropolitan newspapers, 
which also circulate in small towns and 
farming communities. But these great 
newspapers haven't eliminated the local 
ones! Neither would the super-station 
destroy the usefulness of the small ones. 
The former would give programs of 
national and international interest; the 
latter would supply news and entertain- 


ment of local interest. There is room for 
both, and both are needed. 

“With six hundred stations broadcast- 
ing much the same type and quality of 

rograms—as has been the case—the 
liseening public is being overwhelmed by a 
tidal wave of monotonous mediocrity. 
We have got to give them something 
better; and this is going to be accom- 
plished through super-broadcasting. 

“Tt is a big problem. There are con- 
flicting interests, or, rather, interests 
which seem to conflict, although I don’t 
think they really do. But there is one 
interest which must and will be served; 
and that is the public interest. It is 
perfectly feasible to give the public the 
very best in broadcast programs. The 
per wants the best. And if the public 

nows that it can be supplied with what it 
wants the public will not go on being 
denied. 


“JusT as an illustration, let us suppose 
that Caruso is still living, and that mil- 
lions of people want to hear his marvelous 
voice. You cannot conceive of his going 
around to five or six hundred broadcasting 
stations, or even to fifty or one hundred. 
Even if he were willing to do it he would 
have to be paid huge sums of money. 
The present broadcasting studios couldn’t 
afford that. 

:" But suppose we had a super-power 
transmitting station which, either directly 
or by relaying, could reach every radio 
receiver in the country. I do not doubt 
that, under those circumstances, Caruso 
would consent, if he were still living, to 
sing for an audience made up of a whole 
nation! I do not doubt that all the great 
singers would do the same; or that 
Kreisler and Hofmann and Heifetz and the 
other supreme artists would play. 

"When you describe programs with 
these features, people say, ‘But who will 
foot the bill? The folks who furnish the 
programs now are not paid for their 
services. You can't get the famous stars 
to do that; not once in a blue moon!’ 

“Of course we can't. But even our 
present broadcasting costs a good deal; 
and, as is right and proper, the radio 
audience does pay for the entertainment 
and service it receives. The expense of 
broadcasting is one of the 'production 
costs' of the radio industry. It figures in 
the prices paid by purchasers of radio 
equi ment. 

n my judgment, this is the fair 
solution of the expense problem in broad- 
casting. The purchaser of a costly re- 
ceiving set pays a higher percentage than 
the man who buys a cheap set. They are 
like theatre-goers. One pays for an 
orchestra chair, the other for a seat in the 
gallery. And each one gets service in 
proportion to what he pays. 

“At least, that is the way it should be: 
each going to the finest possible perform- 
ance, but sitting in the seat which he can 
afford. Instead of that, the radio public 
is forced to choose from a whole lot of 
performances, none of them being su- 
premely good. 

“What we need is codperation within 
the radio industry itself, a pooling of the 
costs of broadcasting, to permit of en- 
gaging highly-paid artists and famous 
speakers. It isn’t enough merely to 
improve equipment so that the listeners 
can hear better. We must give them J 


ATLAS NOW ADDS BEAUTY TO CONCRETE'S STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 


TE plastic qualities and affinity for color of Atlas 


White Portland Cement, the most responsive of: 


modern materials, put at the architect’s command effects 
for which large outlay and the labor of many men were 
needed in times past. Its easily moulded masses hold 
endless possibilities of beauty blended with unyield- 
ing strength and permanence. 


Color, form and textures in infinite variety are brought 
within the limits of the average building budget by the 
economy of concrete made with Atlas White. 


All the dignity and grace that mark London’s storied 
Custom House, beloved of painters and etchers, could 
be reproduced line for line in concrete made with Aż/as. 
Just as the Westchester County Courthouse, White 
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Plains, N. Y., conceived in the same classic style, was 
built of cast stone made and laid with Atlas White. 


Concrete became the cheapest as well as the most en- 
during material when Ażlas developed the first rotary 
kiln, thus standardizing quality and reducing costs. 
Atlas White, an equally important contribution, puts 
architectural beauty within reach of every community, 
every home builder. These and other pioneer achieve- 
ments have made 77/5 the most practical and versatile 
of building materials, and the recognized “standard 
by which all other makes are measured." 


Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is one distributor—tbe building 
material dealer —wbo brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder és invited to write to 
this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete made with Atlas. Address 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 


PORTLAND 
CEMEN [ewit 


The standard by which all other makes are measured 
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ATCH America’s hands....Mr. and Mrs., 

Master and Miss.... and you will find Oh 
Henry! in evidence far more often than any other 
one candy. Neither age nor caste confines this 
universal liking. 


The reason is not far to seek. People sometimes 
misjudge Oh Henry! because of his price and 
his rumpled attire. But once youopen this simple 
wrap, you discover that Oh Henry!’s rusticity is 
only skin-deep! 


Inside, the mellowest of milk chocolate, tender, 
crunchy nuts, thecreamiest ofold-fashion butter 
creams and a luscious, lingering caramel, await 
you....mingled in a marriage of delicious tastes! 


Chic 


That luxury of being delicious, so often denied 
to candies that must fit a price, is Oh Henry!’s 
own peculiar birth-right. And with a new taste 
and a new form, he has brought convenience to 
the eating of fine candy. 

Sliced, Oh Henry! 


is a charming candy 
for office or home. 


Williamson 
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something better to hear! And this will be 
accomplished by super-broadcasting. 

“I spoke just now of Caruso; and that 
reminds me of another very interesting 
possibility in radio. Charles A. Hoxie, of 
the General Electric Company, has de- 
veloped an instrument called the pallo- 
photophone, which makes a wonderful 
record of sound. This record can be 
preserved indefinitely, just as a phono- 
graph disk can be. At any time, and as 
mary times as desired, it can be trans- 
mitted by radio. So, of course, can a 
phonograph record. But the phonograph 
record does not transmit perfectly de 
radio. The pallophotophone is more satis- 
factory for that purpose. 

“Last year I was asked to give a little 
talk about this instrument, and a pallo- 
photophone record was made of it. A few 
months later, sitting in my own home, I 
happened to tune in on Station WGY, at 
Schenectady; and to my surprise I heard 
the announcer say, ‘We will now listen to 
a talk by Mr. David Sarnoff,’ and so forth. 
Whereupon, I heard myself give the talk I 
had delivered weeks before. 

“It was an uncanny proceeding. While 
it was going on," he said laughing, “our 
Irish maid happened to come into the 
room. She could hear me talking—yet 
could see me sitting there perfectly quiet. 
When she realized that my voice came 
from the radio, she actually fell on her 
knees and began to pray. 

“The pallophotophone does not record 
sound impressions in the same way that 
the phonograph does. It uses a beam of 
light, which 1s reflected upon a moving 
photographic film. Then, by a process too 
technical to be described here, this photo- 
graphic record is translated back into 
sound, amplified, and sent out into the 
ether. The reproduction is so perfect that 
listeners do not dream they are hearing 
anything t t the living voice. 

“Of course all kinds of sounds can be 
pallophotophoned. Once recorded, they 
can bé broadcast whenever desired. So 
you can sge what marvelous possibilities 
1t opens up." 

*T TAVEyouhadothercuriousexperiences 
in connection with radio?" I asked. 
“Yes,” he said; “here is one that seems 
uite wonderful to me: One evening, when 
1 was with some friends at Pelham, I 
carried on a conversation with Captain 
Rind of the steamship ‘America,’ which 
was then at sea. We were talking by 
wireless telephone, via Deal Beek a 
station of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

“ But that isn't the whole story. Our 
Iris 4 maid, of whom I spoke just now, was 
listening in on the radio at my home in 
Mt. Vernon, and heard me talking from 
Pelham with: Captain Rind out in the 
middle of the ocean! If anybody, ten 
years ago, had prophesied such a situation 
as that, he would have been considered 
almost crazy." 

“What have been the most dramatic 


episodes in rad:o broadcasting?" I asked. 

“There have been a good many," he 
replied thoughtfully; “but the ones which 
impressed me most deeply are perhaps 
these four: In the summer of 1923, 
President Harding stood before the grave 
of our Unknown Soldier, and delivered the 
grateful tribute of a whole nation—while 
that nation listened to his voice! 

“The next great moment, to me, was on 
the night of November roth, 1923. In his 
home in Washington, a broken and dying 
man spoke, over the radio, his last message 
to the American people. Those who heard 
ex-President Wilson deliver his valedic- 
tory to the country that night will never 
forget the experience. 


“THE third date which stands out in my 
mind is September 12th, 1924, when 
General Pershing took leave of his army 
commanders, on Defense Day. These 
commanders were at army posts all the 
way from New York to San Francisco. 
Yet, through the wonderful mechanism 
of the telephone and the radio, they and 
the whole nation were present, one with 
another, at that leave-taking. 

“ Hundreds of thousands listened to the 
touching exchange of farewells, first be- 
tween General Pershing, in Washington, 
and General Bullard, in New York; then 
with General Duncan, in Chicago; with 
General Hall, in Omaha, and finally with 
General Morton, in San Francisco. It was 
an unprecedented feat. 

“Next comes the thrill I received in 
March, 1925, which in some ways was the 
greatest of all. It was just before our 
dinner hour, in the early evening. On the 

revious day, the Radio Corporation had 
e to rebroadcast a concert given in 
London; but the attempt had failed. 
For all we knew, it might be weeks before 
the attempt would be successfully carried 
out. When it came, the very next day, it 
was a complete surprise. 

“There are thousands of people besides 
myself who, sitting at their receiving sets 
that March evening, heard with a sense of 
awe, the majestic chimes of London toll 
the hour of midnight. Then we listened 
to a concert given in the Savoy Hotel in that 
same city. This was the first promise 
of what world-wide broadcasting will be. 

“ As I said before, we are witnessing the 
birth of a new era. I have practically 
lived with radio for more than eighteen 
years. But instead of its becoming a 
commonplace to me, it grows more and 
more marvelous. We have barely scratched 
the surface. A few years ago, many per- 
sons were saying that radio was only a toy 
and that people would soon tire of it. 
Most of these pessimists now admit that 
they were vastly mistaken. If the others 
don’t admit this, it is because they can’t 
see what is coming in the not far distant 
future. The surprises, the dramatic epi- 
sodes, the thrilling moments—these are 
not over. There will be many more of 
them; and they will be more wonderful 
than any we yet have experienced.” 


“BUMPS,” by Albert Payson Terhune, tells next month of the salutary 
effects of the various ‘“‘thank-you-ma’ams” he bounced over until he 
struck his real stride in his famous dog stories. Reviewing the back- 
ward road, Terhune shows that every bump he encountered either 
pitched him forward or kept him from falling into a rut. From this 
stimulating article other bump victims may discover, as did Terhune, 
that under every ounce of hard luck is hidden a pound of hope. 


What other work could 
be half as fascinating 
or pay as well as this? 


d orating Art Novelti 
RS. DOROTHEA PARKER, of Massachusetts, 
is just one of the host of women who have 
found success in the Art Novelty and Giftware 

field through membership in Fireside Industries, the 


national association of artistic home-workers. She 
wrote, in January: 


“I certainly have a lot to thank Fireside for—not 
only for starting me on this pleasant, remunerative 
work—but also for the constant service I enjoy so 
much, the magazine, etc. I opened a studio in my home 
—did business three days a week. Trade came mostly 
from friends who told other people. Began decorating 
novelties October 1st. Total amount of sales, $500.00. 
Just think, $500 in spare time in 3 months. 


The success of Mrs. Parker is not exceptional, for 
members of Fireside Industries repeatedly write that 
they make finished articles, and sell them, after only 
3 or 4 lessons. 


Simple New System Makes Work 
Easy as Following a Recipe 


Any woman who is naturally neat and painstaking can 
quickly learn to decorate objects of Art and other Gift- 
wares "The Fireside Way," for the simple directions tell 
you exactly what to do. If you can follow a cooki: 
recipe, you can succeed in this work. Under the new an: 
exclusive method devised by M. Gabriel Andre Petit, the 
Art Director of Fireside Industries, your skill will develop 
as naturally as a flower blossoms. 


No Special Art Talent Needed 


for you will be turning out such artistic decorated objects 
as candlesticks, gaily colored wooden toys, ent 
lamp shades, book-ends, even 
chairs, tables, bookshelves and 
other incidental furniture. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Fireside Industries guarantees 
entire satisfaction to each of its 


me! TS , after completing 
your course, you are not entirely 
satisfied. our money will 

refu. 1. M. Petit's 


Mrs. Miller earned 
$115.00 after only 
six lessons. 


p 
ing your personality in art, or to 
make money in spare time, or 
th. 


FREE BOOK tells how 


The beautiful Book of Fireside 
Industries, illustrated in color, 
explains all about this new wa 
to earn money at home. It will 
be sent to you FREE, without 
obligation. Simply mail the cou- 
pon or write, enclosing two-cent 


bread boards and stamp to help pay postage. But 
do it now, before you turn this 


book-ends.” do it 


— 77 —— FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


fi \ Dept. 60-C Adrian, Michigan 


Mrs. Grace Miller, 
of Ohio, writes: 
“I have just fin- 
ished lesson six and 
have sold $115.00 
worth of trays, 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 60-C, Adrian, Michigan 


Please send me FREF the beau- 
tiful illustrated Book of Fireside 

Industries, explaining how I may 
earn money at home by decorating Giftwares. I enclose 
two-cent stamp to help pay postage. 


Address .............. 
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Household Uses 


ji Carefulinvestigation has discover- 
ia ed 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One in 
the home—79 ways to use 3-in- 
One in oiling, cleaning, polishing 


| 
i 
| > i 
j One Of The 79 | 
B 
| 


and preventing rust and tarnish. 


| The illustration shows one—but consider 
all the others and the advantage of hav- 
ing one preparation: | 


that properly oils every light mechan- 
ism about the house; M 


wood work, floors, oilcloth and linoleum; 


\ —that cleans and polishes fine furniture, | 


—that cleans windows, mirrors and all 
T other glass; | 


—that prevents rust and tarnish on all 
\{ metal surfaces. 


. 
i  S-in-One | 
M The High Quality Household Oil T 
Pure; clean; free from injurious sub- 
\{ stances. Won't gum or dry out when 
used for oiling. 

M Sold by the best stores everywhere, in M 
l-oz., 3-oz. and M.pint bottles. Also in 

i 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. For economy, buy M 


the %-pint Household Size bottle and get 
I more oil for your money. | 


FREE: Sample and new Circular, '*79 
© Uses for 3-in-One in 
Your Home." A postal request 


will bring both. 
M THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


130CP.William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., Montreal J 
SS 
Aleu E Lm 


ATENT-SENSE 


served profita. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY 773 F St. 


Test Your 


Att Abili 
FREE 


free book for 
inventors seek- 
, ing largest de- 


Washington, D. C. 


If you like to draw, test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, ete., 
with our Art Ability Questionnaire. Learn 
if your talent is worth developing, and how 


much training you will need. You will be 
frankly told what your score is. 
Many Federal Students are making $3,500, 
$4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly. The Fed- 
eral Course is recognized everywhere by art 
employers and buyers of commercial art. 
Learn at home in spare time, without pre- 
vious training. Personal, individual criti- 
cisms on your work. Get this free test— 
send now for your Questionnaire. 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1413 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Son of the Vanquished 


(Continued from page 23) 


relentlessly; he was Chota’s cub no 
longer. He was a lion, and she hated 
him. Their association was done. 

With the result that when the circus 
went forth to its new season the lecturer 
in the side show told to the patrons a 
different story. Circuses like to make a 
continued narrative of such things as the 
association of Chota and Prince; they fig- 
ure that people remember from year to 

ear, and that they want to know what 

as happened to things they have seen 
the season before. So the tale had a dif- 
ferent twist, a manufactured one, since 
the crowd knew no difference. 

“You'll notice, ladies-s-s and gents, 
how Chota, the Bengal tigress, stops 
every now and then in her pacing to 
claw at her partition. That's because, as 
you'll all remembah, the lion on the 
other side last season was just a baby, 
and was adopted by this tigress as her 
very own, to cherish and to love. But 
lions and tigahs, ladies-s-s-s-s and gents, 
are different animals, with different likes 
and dislikes. The lion baby did not love 
his tigah mother. He rebelled against her, 
as it were. When he grew up to realize 
that he was a lion, he fought her. And 
so it was necessary to part them. 

* But mother love, ladies-s-s-s and gents, 
is mother love, whether in a palace or a 
hovel. In spite of her foster son's in- 
gratitude, this longing mother still tries 
to get through to fer beloved baby. 
There—there, she’s clawing at the par- 
tition—trying to break through to her 
baby! . . . Now, passing on to the next 
platform—” 

Thus the deception went on, in con- 
stant recurrences for Chota of what the 
lecturer had chosen to call “mother love," 
while on the other side of the cage, living 
his lie, Prince lay in majestic disregard of 
the noise beyond. It meant nothing to 
him; he held no enmity; he was merely 
at peace. And when there was no one in 
the side show, and the animal men could 
free him of the ungrateful reputation 
which a lecturer had given him, he would 
walk to the bars at the sound of his name, 
and stand there to have his head scratched, 
as his mother, Princess, had done before 
him. 


AL LAST, one August day, a menagerie 
man stood in speculative silence, re- 
garding the pair, then sought the superin- 
tendent. 

“Now, I was just a-wonderin'," he 
said, “whether Ole Mouthy might not be 
right in that there lecture o' his. You 
know, there might've been somethin' else 
wrong that there day back in winter 
quarters. You know, she might want to 
be with him, after all.” 

“Nothing like trying,” said the superin- 
tendent. And that afternoon, when the 
crowds had vanished, they erected the 
arena and stood ready, in case of danger. 

It came, with the entrance of the tiger 
into the den, came with a new intensity 
and new difficulties. For Prince was a 
lion now; only a matter of months stood 
between him and early maturity. Gone 
was the shrinking before the onslaught of 


the older animal. There was more of 
craftiness in his work, more of generalship 
as, recognizing this beast for the enemy it 
had become, he turned and twisted and 
writhed, seeking an escape from the 
slashing onslaught that he might rise 
above it, and then, with the crashing of 
his weight, throw Chota into a position 
for the favorite kill-stroke of the lion—a 
crunching of jaws at the juncture of spine 
and skull. 

Feeding forks clanged anew; this time, 
nooses settled over two heads instead of 
one, and the roaring and hissing con- 
tinued long after the partition had sepa- 
rated them, hisses of enmity from one, 
roars of pride from the other, the pride of 
a beast who has learned that he can hold 
his own. 


OARS and hisses which were soon for- 

gotten, however, for those who formed 
the menagerie staff. Bosses were shouting 
early this night, harness clanking on the 
backs of the draft stock long before their 
usual time. A long run was before the 
circus, and orders had gone forth that the 
night show be “‘railroaded” and every 
bit of unnecessary paraphernalia taken 
to the trains as soon as possible, for a 
quick RO VIN Down at the runs, wagons 
massed about the steel chutes leading to 
the flat-cars, engines clanged in readiness 
for their tasks of the night, pull-up teams 
moved ceaselessly up and down the sides 
of the cars, dragging den and wagon and 
tableau, one after the other, into place, 
even before the performance iisel was 
fully under way. 

It is by such speed as this thfthe circus 
lives; the menagerie and all it contains, 
the horse tents, Placksiith shops, tableau 
wagons, parade paraphernalia and cook- 
house, t are on their way te the next 
town long before even the petformance 
in the main tent is concluded. And to- 
night called for even more speed than 
usual. 

It meant added duties for men of the 
train crews; calls to new duties while the 
one in hand still lay in the process of 
completion. A boss passed along the 
train, shouting commands, halting for an 
instant to inspect his surroundings, in the 
flare of the spluttering torches, then 
hastening on again. 

“Watch them there chock blocks!" he 
shouted to a sweating workman as he 
glanced toward the fastenings which held 
in place the various wagons. ''Lookit 
that one! Two inches out o' line. This 
train ever get to rockin'— 

* Goin' to fix 'em soon’s I get a minute's 
time," came the tired answer, and the 
boss went on. While from the next car 
came a summons for extra labor—and a 
wagon remained out of line. 

À wagon with golden carving upon its 
sides—hidden now under the shielding 
canvas cover. And within that golden 
carving two animals, separated from 
each other by an oaken partition, but 
with a communication nevertheless. To 
one of them at least, the quarrel of the 
day was not done; there were hollow 
thumpings. and the rough sounds of claws 
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Everywhere 
Everywhere in homes, offi- 
ces, clubs, hotels—you see 
the new non-tipping, non- 
spilling,non-smelling,non- 
smoking ashstand with its 

Snuffer Clips that hold resting 
cigars and cigarettes from falling. 
No more incessant emptying of 
Offensive trays. In their place is 
Smokador -the Ashless Ashstand 
—the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. With it, all debris 
goes down the tube to the air- 
tight base, there to besmothered 
and left for convenient disposal. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
red, olive green, willow green. 
Price: $10.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi; $11 west. Avoid imita- 
tions, lf your dealer can't supply 
you, order direct from Dep't B. 
SMOKADOR MFG.CO.INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


e Ashless Ashstand” 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves Toothache — Cleanses Cavity 
Retards Decay—Destroys Odor 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


Use it until you can see your dentist 


¿Music Lessons 
-At NOM Ce eer 


dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Write naming course you vi 
Any Instrument 77575252 Voice Pan 
Musie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin Guitar, Banjo or ( 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for t NOW! 
University Extension Conservatory, 27! Siegel-Myers Bido., Chicago 


make EXTRA MONEY 


THIS INTERESTING WAY 


Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music 


Take orders for our wonderful line of smart imported 
and domestic fabrics. No experience or capital needed. 
Women eager to buy. Steady repeat orders bring you big 


profits. We furnish you with wonderful 1,000 sample 
outfit. Free training. 
proposition 


THE NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANY 
Dept. C-9 573 Broadway New York 


Wool District Salesmen 
50 Wanted 5 


& week at start. Our 


Write at once for money-making 


TON and overcoats at $23.60 
$ MADE are Am a's biggest value 
latest n 
nd Tune è ý ; 
ne ove E ed. Pro x 
uits a ts territory. Can w are time men in some 
S o0 towns, Write today for npplication blank 


overe and fres sample of the world'sgreatest clothing 


values. Address P. K. HARVEY, Box 00, CHICAGO 


on wood, accompanied by an occasional 
snarl. To which Prince replied with 
guttural roarings, the challenge of a beast 
willing for peace, yet ready with new- 
found power to meet his enemy. 

Outside, the “high-ball signal" sounded 
from the engine far ahead, followed b 
the wheeziag of released air. | Wheels 
began to grind slowly, thumping against 
the rail joints as lor after fos was 
passed on the way out of the switch 
yards, then finally to sing—the circus 
train was out of town and upon the right 
of way, speeding through the hot, star- 
less August night toward its destination, 
three hundred miles away. 

Faster, while the flare of the engine 
spat against the sky at frequent intervals, 
with the answer of fast-scooped coal to 
the hunger of the fire-box. Faster, still 
faster; then Prince, roaring in answer to a 
fresh onslaught from the other side of the 
partition, extended his heavy claws and 
sunk them against the oaken flooring. 
His body had begun to shift; soon his 
muscles were tightened in a steady strain 
against a motion unusual—the den was 
rocking harder now. Ten minutes passed. 

There came no sound from the other 
side of the partition; enmity had been lost 
for the moment in a new sensation. Twice 
the tiger had slid all the way across her 
den, to strike heavily against the bars 
and be thrown back again. Now, like the 
lion, she stood tense in the darkness, claws 
extended, long hisses of fright issuing over 
bared teeth. 


WILDER grew the ‘careening motion 
of the gilded den—farther to theleft, 
farther to the right, with the wheels bump- 
ing as they struck again on the surface of 
the flat car—farther, still farther—and 
then the crash! 

But the circus train went rumbling on, 
workmen asleep in the bunk cars, the 
engine ahead flaring constantly against 
the sky as it sought with newer energies 
for greater speed. 

And far in the rear, from a tangle of 
wood and metal and shredded canvas, a 
young lion moved to his feet, scented the 
air with the suspicions of a caged animal 
suddenly thrust into freedom, then slowly 
began to move through the almost jungle 
growths of a Missouri bottom land. 

A new world, a strange world, this 
through which he traveled for more than 
an hour with cautious halts and sniffings. 
Gone were the odors of the circus. Here, 
instead, was the smell of wet ground, of 
foliage damp with the rising mists, of 
elderberries sending forth their perfume 
in the night, of animals strange to him. 
The touch of his heavy paws was upon 
soft loam; he had known nothing save 
oaken flooring and straw; his movements 
were unmolested; no bars were about 
him, no confines. 

Agaia he halted and, swinging his head 
in disconcerted fashion, began to roar in 
short, coughing sequences. As suddenly 
to halt. The night breeze had brought 
to him a familiar scent—and an unwel- 
come one! 

For fear was already upon Prince, the 
fear of unaccustomed surroundings, of 
conditions which he had never before been 
called upon to face, of enemies. And the 
scent which now came to his nostrils was 
a pursuing scent, of something following 
upon his trail, and coming closer! The 
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*'They've tripled your 
salary, dear" . 


"I TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 
for -both of us" when you sent in, that 
I. C. S.:'coupon.: You'd never be where you 
are to-day if you hadn't decided to study 
in spare time just when you did." 


Spare-time study with the I, C. S. is winning pro- 
motions for thousands of men and bringing happiness 
to thousands of homes all over the world. In offices, 
Shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the 
heads of older men, past those whose only qualifica- 
tion is long service. There is a job ahead of YOU. 
Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can't take chances, He is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical knowledge of the work. 

Get busy right now and put yourself in line for 
that promotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as thousands of other men and women 
have done. 


The first step they took was to mark and mail 
this Soopan: Trike your start the same way—and 
make it right now. 
i Mail the coupon today 

for Free Booklet 


-— —— -—À — á —€ c c c —  — — c — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Box 7493-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost er obligation on my part, please send me 
copy ef your 48-page booklet “W ns and Why” 
find tell me how I can qualify for the positien or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business ment 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 


Show Card Lettering 
Business Law tenography and Typing 
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eternational or eapondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


Earn liberal steady income, sell fine tailored-to- 
order all-wool suits at $31.50 direct to wearer, 
100 styles. All one price, biggest values. Sell on 
sight. Biggest commissions, paid in advance. 
We deliver and collect. 6x9 swatch samples sent FREE. 
Representatives earn $85 and up weekly. Write today. 
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lion roared again, aad this time with a 
new note in the rough outpouring of his 
heavy throat. He leaped, and crashing 
through the thick underbrush about him, 
began to circle suddenly for higher land. 

n the rear, his roar was answered by 
the higher-voiced cry of the tiger, a 
bellow of challenge, of triumph. At the 
center of a ranging bluff which ran up- 
ward from a murky little stream Prince 
stopped. Fear had made him a frenzied 
thing now, frenzied enough to welcome 
battle for the very activity of its struggle! 


SECOND later, vague, sprawling form 

in more vague surroundings, he 
leaped, while a tiger snarled and twisted 
and writhed to her back, and with claws 
working like swift-moving pistons, strove 
to fend her shadowy antagonist into a posi- 
tion that would lay bare his throat to her 
yellow teeth. 

In vain. Prince was no longer Prince of 
the circus. He was a lion of the open, with 
instincts paramount for the moment, a 
lion at battle and using every bit of the 
cunning which long ancestry of the veldt 
had bequeathed him. No matter if this 
be tiger or python, cheetah or leopard, he 
knew instinctively the things that must 
mean his salvation, and he used them. 

Quick leaps, crushing leaps, drawing 
away with incredible swiftness before 
those lashing claws could drag him closer. 
But from beneath, the slashing swords of 
Chota kept relentlessly at their task, 
ripping deep into his sides and loins or 
dragging forth great tufts of hair as they 
entangled themselves ifor the moment in 
the coarse armor of his mane. 

A matched battle, this, the superior 
fighting force of the tiger, almost invari- 
ably a victor in a straightaway fight 
against the leonine ‘strain, hampered 
somewhat by the encroachment of age; 
the inexperience of Prince offset by the 
fact that he was young, that he was 
strong, and that he was prodded by the 
frenzy of fear. 

After a time they broke from each 
other and lashed forward anew. The 
branches of low-hanging scrub oak 
crashed with their impact and hung 
awry; together, for one mad moment, 
they scrambled and tumbled and rolled 
for perhaps fifty feet before they regained 
a footing. Then, each striving for the 
superiority of the upper position, they 
slowly worked their way up the bluff 
until they had reached the ledge line, 
with its crannies and holes and small 
caves, there to battle and snarl and rage 
and lash at each other with increased 
fury, their writhing bodies slimy now, 
each with the blood of the other. 

Off to the right a hoot owl swerved 
suddenly out of the tree it had known as 
home for years, and went flapping weirdly 
to safer surroundings. A rabbit, nosing 
about in its nocturnal wanderings, halted, 
scrambled, then sped into the marsh 
grasses, far below. Birds twittered 
sleepily, at last to break into wing as the 
crashings of underbrush, the bellowings of 
mighty lungs and falling of loosened 
stones filled with pandemonium the forest 
abutting upon the cliff. But the two 
shadowy things fought on regardless, one 
seeking the throat, the other seeking the 
spinal cord, and neither attaining its end. 

At last a pause, in which the two beasts 
merely slunk about and circled, as they 


strove for recovery from the weakness of 
wounds, the clanging of fast-racing hearts, 
and the pain of lungs which now gave 
anguish with every laboring breath. 5f he 
snarling and roaring had ceased; the 
were two great, silent cats of the night. x 
false movement by Prince, and the battle 
was on anew, to continue until they must 
perforce halt, as with mutual consent, 
and strive once more for strength. 

Then again to combat, bleeding, torn, 
staggering things, their muscles softened 
by confinement, their lungs unaccustomed 
to the continued frenzy of long-drawn 
exertion. Again and again they resumed 
their struggles, with claws moving at 
snail-like pace compared with the ferocious 
rapidity of an hour before, jaws locking 
on flesh with not enough strength remain- 
ing to drive home the fatal incision. 

For a full thirty minutes more the 
continued the vain onsets. Their strengt 
was sapped; their hearts had given of 
energetic blood flow until, like over-heated 
engines, they choked and palpitated, 
while brains reeled and bloodshot eyes 
saw in the blackness the red which per- 
meated them. 

More and more dizzily; reeling at 
bushes or projectioas of rock in their 
blind fatigue; tongues rolling over loose, 
frothing jaws; muscles cramping until 
they ceased to function even in the midst 
of action. Then slowly, like the stricken 
thing she was, Chota went down in uncon- 
sciousness, while Prince, too dazed even to 
realize his victory, pawed drunkenly at a 
nearby clump of grass, then fell motionless 
upon it—for darkness had found him too. 


ARKNESS, while far away, down at 

therailroad tracks, the headlight of the 
second circus train grew from a pin point 
in the far-away to a searching, all-seeing 
thing which picked up the remnants of a 
wrecked cage, and halted, still holding 
the dismantled den within its circle. 

Word traveled swiftly down the line of 
cars; bosses hurried forward. There were 
commands, the grunting of men assigned 
to an unwelcome task, the unloading of 
horses and shifting dens, the blinking of 
lanterns and electric flashlights. 

Then the train resumed its journey, 
leaving behind four men, waiting for 
dawn and none too grateful for their task. 
Capturing wild animals, once they have 
fully gained the open, is neither easy nor 
enjoyable. After a time they built a fire; 
then slept. There was nothing that could 
be done until daylight. : 

Daylight, which began a day of slow 
work for them; and which crept upward 
along a far-away cliff to find a tawny, 
black-maned lion slowly coming to his 
feet. Three yards away lay a striped, 
blood-splotched tiger, eyes half open, the 
muscles of her fore legs working i$ weak 
efforts before they desisted. Strength was 
gone; she could not rise, and Prince, with 
slow, agonized steps, moved toward her. 

The tiger hissed faintly. She furled 
her ears, and pulled her head weakly into 
her shoulders. Then, beaten, unable to 
defend herself, she waited with the 
stoicism of desperation for the short leap 
of the tawny beast which towered above, 
the leap and the crunch of jaws— 

It did not come. Prince only growled, 
a querulous growl. Then seni » with 
almost mincing steps, he came closer, and 
crouched. The battle was over; he was 
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safe; it was all for which he cared, and 
there were no enmities. After a time he 
rose again, and on his haunches sat lookin 
down at the hissing, fearful thing which 
had been his enemy. 

But still there came no attack, no lash- 
ing of claws or onslaught of jagged fangs. 
After a long time, Chota mE her hiss- 
ing and raised her head, while Prince 
dropped again to his crouching position. 
Then for a long time they merely lay 
there, watching the sunshine come to a 
world they had never before seen. 

A world of colors, and green, waving 
trees; of birds which, now that the noise 
of battle had diminished, swept through 
the branches in riotous song, unmindful 
of the stricken beasts on the ledge of the 
cliff; of the white of elderberry blooms 
and the trailing beauty of wild grape- 
vines; of the far-away green of cornfields 
and the sparse yellow of stubble, where 
golden piles of straw told of new wheat in 
the granaries; of the cooing of doves and 
the hoarse croaking of bullfrogs, down 
there by the yellow, murkish stream which 
flowed beneath. And they lay and watched, 
they who had known only the life of the 
gilded cage. 

But suddenly Prince stiffened with 
something which neither the circus nor 
the embossed den nor captivity had given 
him, stiffened with the rigidity of a house 
cat after a bird—motionless in every mus- 
cle. Four feet away, a rabbit, hopping 
about in his morning foraging, had halted, 
eyes wide, ears cocked, and motionless 
also, in the eternal effort of all animal- 
dom at camouflage in time of danger. 

As suddenly he scurried—only to 
squeal, then die. One far-flung paw of a 
leaping beast had caught him; death had 
come before he could cry again. And 
Prince lay there, looking at his kill, 
curiously, as though he could not under- 
stand. His rough tongue went forth in 
excited lickings—only to halt. 

Again he stared curiously, then turned 
his head in the direction of the panting 
tiger, which now, with regaining strength, 
was crawling slowly out of the heat of the 
morning sun toward a small hole in the 
rocks. The eyes of Prince followed her, 
vaguely yet intently, as through striving 
to catalogue something within his brain. 
At last it came. His great jaws opened, 
and caught up the body of the rabbit. 
Slowly he carried it to Chota and dropped 
it at her feet. He was still her cub! 


AEIER a long period of uneasy hissings, 
Chota ate, then lay at ease, her tongue 
burnishiag her chops. Her lids drooped, 
and opened, drooped and opened, finally 
to close. While Prince lay beside her, 
staring outward, as he would have stared 
between the bars of his cage. 

Early afternoon came, and she awoke, 
to hiss at first, to furl her ears and snarl, 
then to desist. She rose and stretched, 
walking about the rocky ledge with lame, 
constricted steps. At last she settled her- 


self again, and Prince, stretching, came 
beside her. 

The day deepened. Far below, at the 
murky little stream, two boys, striag- 
twisted willow poles over their shoulders, 
paused to stare at the prints of huge 
tracks, looked about them at the evi- 
dence of struggle, then, at the momen- 
tary glimpse of a great beast above, 
went screaming away. The two animals 
watched them curiously, then lost inter- 
est. A wounded crow, heavy with the 
lead of an outraged farmer's shotgun, 
settled to a dead branch on a nearby 
tree, weaved there, and dropped to the 
ground. Prince trotted to it. 

His rough tongue curled with the saline 
taste of blood. He growled in hunger and 
in satisfaction. But again he looked to- 
ward the striped, blood-marked thing 
behind him—and again he carried to her 
the kill—to Chota, who was his mother. 
And as she ate he watched, hungrily at 
first, then with less interest. For his eyes 
were drooping now—further, further; the 
heavy head went deep between his paws; 
at last there was only one beast alert, and 
that beast Chota. 


FAR away a slight sound made itself 
apparent in the thick undergrowth. It 
came closer—the sound of trampling feet, 
men’s voices, and the noise of horses 
crashing through brush and thickets, sud- 
denly to halt. 

“There!” an excited man had pointed. 
“There—on the side of the cliff! Coming 
down!" 

“No, she ain't; she's stopped!" 

“Actin? funny, ain't she? 
goin’ or comin’.” 

They looked above and ceased their 
conjectures. They whispered in confer- 
ence. And waited. 

Waited until hot afternoon had become 
sultry evening. Slowly, carefully, they 
moved two shifting dens into an open 
spot, and placed therein a bait of fresh- 
cut beef, adjusting the triggers which held 
aloft the doors, so that each would fall 
at the first pressure upon the lures within. 

After a long time, a door fell. They 
waited for the second. Ten minutes, but 
it did not come. An hour. Midnight 
arrived; and with it uneasiness. An 
animal man examined his revolver. Then, 
his flashlight gleaming, he went cautiously 
forward. 

At last to halt, and laugh; then, no 
longer cautious, to hurry back to his 
comrades, and motion them forward to 
gaze upon what he had seen—as if for 
confirmation. 

“Must’ve gone in shoulder to shoulder!” 
he said. “‘Sh-h-h—look out! You've—" 

There had come a growl from the den. 
A tiger raised her bead and stared at them, 
areca eyes flashing in the reflection of the 

ashlight. Then, her curiosity satisfied, 
she lowered it again to its pillow—upon 
the haunch of Prince, the lion who was at 
last her cub—and was at peace again! 
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How People Try to Dodge the Income Tax 


(Continued from page 41) 


occasionally try to cheat the Government. 

“In one case a nationally known and 
respected expert in the valuation of 
certain property had been engaged at 
intervals by two large corporations to 
examine, appraise, and negotiate for the 

urchase of tracts. His fees always were 
arge; but still he wasn't satisfied, and he 
arranged matters so he could swindle his 
employers. 

“His scheme was the process of over- 
appraising the various properties he exam- 
ined. He'd work around a while and 
then, if it seemed possible, take the owner 
of the property into the scheme. The 
idea was to get extra money through an 
excessive valuation, which he and the 
property owner would divide. For in- 
stance, he'd examine a piece of property 
and determine that it was worth $250,000. 
Then, with the property owner's consent, 
he'd report to his employer that the 
tract was worth $500,000. The corpora- 
tion would pay the $500,000, and the 
expert and the landowner would divide 
the extra $250,000. f 

“Eventually the trick was discovered. 


| The corporation that had employed him 


took action to recover the money and, 
following the investigation by the intel- 
ligence agents, the Treasury Department 
levied an assessment of $442,079, addi- 
tional tax and penalties. In addition, 
action looking to his criminal prosecution 
is now pending. 

“A business man with large connec- 
tions and some social prominence in his 
community figured in another case. His 
return came under scrutiny in the general 
routine examination, and it was obvious 
that his earnings were remarkably low for 
what apparently had been the scope of his 
business. Our investigation revealed that, 
instead of getting oily $2,500 during the 
year, as he had said, his income had been 
$29,000. 

“ After some negotiations, the Govern- 
ment brought action against him on a 
charge of perjury. A long and sensational 
trial followed, ft resulted in his being 
acquitted of the perjury charge because 
of some technicality. However, the affair 
was expensive. The tax originally would 
have been $7,000. Instead of ibat: the 
man had to pay a fifty per cent penalty, 
sending the Aetas to $10,500. And, 
furthermore, the cost of the lawyers who 
defended the suit, according to reports, 
was around $10,000. 


“THE recent release of a prisoner who 
had been sentenced to servea term of 
two years in a Federal penitentiary brings 
to a close one of the most important cases 
involving the evasion of income taxes 
which the Government has been called 
upon to prosecute. In the examination, 
in the regular course of business, of the 
books and records of a corporation, the 
controlling factors of which were men of 
the highest standing in their community, 
the revenue agents observed a number of 
invoices, the dates on which appeared to 
have been changed. 

“ Before the investigation was com- 
pleted, the examining officers had ob- 


tained reasonably reliable information 
that these invoices covered purchases 
made many years before, and that they 
had been inserted in the records to 
increase the expenditures of the business 
in the years in which high taxes were 
payable, thus reducing the income upon 
which the tax would be computed. 

Following the usual procedure, the 
officers of the corporation were invited 
to confer with the revenue agents before 
their report was prepared. In the be- 
ginning, only minor adjustments were 

iscussed; but before the conference ended 
the revenue agents confronted the officers 
of the corporation with the charge that 
their books had been falsified and did not 
reflect the true income. Whereupon, the 
officers admitted that the books contained 
fraudulent entries, and a short time after, 
upon the demand of the revenue agents; 
produced all of their records, and. de- 
scribed in detail the scheme whereby they 
had defrauded the Government of income 
tax aggregating over one hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dollars in a period of 
four years. 

“Reduced to simple terms, the’ scheme 
involved the changing of dates of old 
invoices, the charging of fake purchases 
on the books, the issuance of checks in 
favor of the firms whose invoices were 
used and the forging of their endorse- 
ments, and the deposit of the checks in 
the company’s bank. Each of the three 
officers of the corporation, and the cor- 
poration itself, was fined $10,000 after 
their plea of guilty on the charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the United States. 
The chief man in the scheme received a 
prison sentence in addition to his fine. 


“ARE corporations as bad as individuals 
in their efforts at tax dodging?" I in- 
quired. 

“Very often," Mr. Irey continued. 
“Sometimes individuals incorporate their 
business simply to try to escape the tax. 
There was such a case in one of the 
Eastern cities: 

“A manufacturer who had been doing 
business as an individual thought it 
would be advantageous, in -escaping in- 
come tax, to incorporate his establish- 
ment. So he took out papers, retaining 
ninety-six per cent of the stock and allot- 
ting two per cent each to two of his 
old employees. He took the precaution, 
however, to elect himself to the offices of 
president and treasurer, with sole author- 
ity to sign the corporation checks. ( 

"Everything went along evenly for 
about three years, from I919 to 1922. 
The two employees who held stock in the 
corporation had drawn their salaries, as 
usual, but no dividends. The books were 
open to them, and they saw that the 
amount of money received just about 
equaled the cost of running the business. 
Checks arrived and wereentered, and when 
the bills were paid it was with the approval 
of the president-treasurer. There was vir- 
tually no balance at the end of the year. 

“The internal revenue service, how- 
ever, was less ready than the employees 
to accept the situation. Something cer- 
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Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant. Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor | 
© is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- | 
A mation and samples FREE of your first and l, 
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M second choice of color. 
P IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 403-407 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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tainly was wrong. The corporation was 
showing a far less percentage of profit 
than other concerns in the same line, and 
still it was doing what appeared to be 
about the same volume of Business: 

“The intelligence agents who went to 
examine the books found nothing irregu- 
lar. Receipted bills were on hand for all 

ayments. It looked as if the suspicion of 
raud was unfounded. And then one of 
the agents suddenly discovered a number 
of checks in the files. They were checks of 
the corporation, and had been prepared 
for mailing to concerns whose bills were 
attached. But the books, balanced, showed 
that the money had been paid. 

“The agents started out to communi- 
cate with the firms to whom the checks 
had been issued, but, to their great sur- 
prise, found that there were no such 
concerns. In one or two cases the ad- 
dresses on the billheads were those of 
vacant lots. One was that of a baseball 


ark. 
ái “That led to the uncovering of the plot. 
A canvass of the printing establishments in 
the general vicinity of the KaR E 
plant disclosed that the manufacturer ha 
obtained, for himself, a large stock of 
billheads bearing the names and addresses 
of fictitious concerns with which he might 
be supposed to be doing business. 

“He made a practice of preparing bills 
himself, at intervals, and mailing them 
to his company. When they reached his 
office, he approved them and issued 
checks, the amounts of which were 
credited on the books and deducted as 
part of the running expenses. He then 
would withdraw an equal sum from his 
bank account and use it to buy Liberty 
Bonds, which he put away for himself. 

The manufacturer obviously intended 
to destroy the checks, but the intelligence 
agents got there first. However, his 
elaborate method of making withdrawals 
from his own bank account apparently 
had reduced his income by about $200,000 
a year. The back taxes and penalties he 
eventually had to pay totaled $100,000. 


“TN ANOTHER case one of theemployees 

of a corporation was arrested because 
of some personal trouble. It came to light, 
in connection with this, that he had 
$5,000 coming to him from the company. 
That was a large sum for a concern to owe 
one of its bookkeepers, so the intelligence 
agents started to investigate. 

“Tt developed that the employee had 
the money coming to him for extra work 
done on the company's books. What he 
had done was to prepare an entirely new 
set, and from them he had eliminated 
$40,000 of gross sales. He had made up 
the new set, he said, at the direction of the 
president and vice president of the com- 


any. 
“Although both those officials denied 
they had known of the scheme, which 
obviously had been for the purpose of 
avoiding the income tax, they were 
prosecuted and sent to jail. But that was 
not all—an additional tax and penalties 
of $36,242 were assessed against the cor- 
poration. 

“Some corporations, as well as indi- 
viduals, have tried to establish secret 
bank accounts to hide funds on which 
they hoped to avoid tax. That was the 
case with a small company in the South. 
The intelligence agents investigated its 
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buy all of £»— me AFAA 
the materials for a complete 
home direct from the manu- 


facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


Nine different 
floor plan ar- 
rangementsofthis 
house are shown 
in Catalog. 2 and 
Sbedroom designs 
—gradeandinside 
cellar entrances. 


Living room, - 
dining room, 

2 bedrooms, uk: 
kitchen, bath. E = 
3 other plans 2 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 2 ——— 
ber throughout. 


Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Twofloor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy man can 
erect these houses. 


Large living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, dining 

room, kitchen. 
3 bedrooms, 
each with 
closet. Bath on 
second floor. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 


lath, roofing, with complete instructionsand drawings. 
Freight paid to your station. Permanent Homes 
—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles of year 'round dwellings, 
summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write nearest 
mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 182. 
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A cough or cold is a double 
annoyance in theatres and 
social gatherings. Keep Luden's 
handy to relieve the discomfort 
of an invisible gag to breathing. 


Don't Jet throat or nose irritation from cough 
or cold have its way and distress you and those 
around you. Put a Luden's Menthol Cough 
Drop on your tongue—inhale deeply—its sooth- 
ing comfort brings quick relief and makes breath- 
ing easier. On sale everywhere. 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL 728 


Reading, Pa 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc. 
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Miss Goddina L. Weldon of Illinois discovered this 
fact when she utilized her spare moments taking 
subscriptions for The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's—The National Weekly, 
The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. Now Crowell 
cash flows to her in a steady stream. 
If you are interested in a real money-making oppor- 
tunity, such as Miss Weldon and thousands of other 
men and women are taking advantage of, write me 
at once on coupon below and learn more about our 
plan, which will easily add from $20.00 to $40.00 
monthly to your regular income. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I am anxious to have Crowell cash flow my way too. Let me know how to start it coming. 
Name... 
Street Address. 
City unc n 
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affairs because of its poor financial show- 
ing. 

" Finally, it developed that $100,000 in 
gross sales had been kept out of the books 
and deposited in a secret bank account, 
none of it being included in the income 
tax return. When it was put up to them, 
the officers of the company denied re- 
poda saying the return had been 
prepared by an employee. The young 
man they named was a bookkeeper less 
than sedge years old, and they had 
permitted him to sign the return as 
assistant treasurer, when, in fact, there 
was no such position. The officers of the 
company were sent to jail.” 

"How does the Treasury learn of such 
violations?” I asked. 

“There are different ways,” Mr. Irey 
replied. “Sometimes they develop in the 
audit of returns, sometimes the statement 
of income obviously is too low, sometimes 
people tip us off to irregularities. 

“As you may know, eve return 
originally is filed- with the coMector of 
internal revenue in the district in which 
the taxpayer resides, or has his principal 
place of business. Each district office, 
consequently, audits the return, to see 
that the statement of income is correct 
and to see that the deductions were 
proper. 

“Then the organization in Washington 
gets the larger returns. Those of all 
corporations and of all individuals re- 
ceiving large incomes are sent there for 
a more detailed examination. 


[HERE are any number of ways of 
learning how much money a taxpayer 
received during the year. The law re- 
quires that any employer who pays out 
one thousand dollars or more to a person 
must report the fact to the Government. 
A firm's books are open for inspection if 
there is any question. It isn't often that 
anybody can successfully understate the 
amount he receives. Strange as it may 
seem, there areoccasionaloverstatements." 

“You mean people who represent that 
they have received more than they 
actually have?" 

"Yes. Every now and then somebody 
reports that he earns more than he actu- 
ally does. Evidently, he is ashamed of a 
small income and wants to be able to growl 
to his associates about the heavy tax. 
And there have been instances where an 
overstatement of income has been used 
for fraud. 

“One young man falsified his return to 
obtain unwarranted credit. He paid more 
tax than he should, and kept his canceled 
checks showing the large payment, so 
that he might display them as evidence 
of his high financial capabilities. And he 
got away with it for a time; but, of course, 
his creditors finally caught up with him. 

`“ A tricky taxpayer hunts up all manner 
of devices to reduce the amount of his net 
income. Very often he pu his state- 
ments of traveling and hotel expenses. 
One prominent man charged off more than 
$1,000 a month for every month of the 
year, or a little less than $35 a day, for 
railroad fare and hotel bills. The treasury 
auditor refused to allow it, insisting that 
it would have been impossible for him to 
spend so much for a legitimate purpose. 
It’s never very hard to tell, when a tax- 
payer itemizes his account, just how much 
it 1s proper to allow. 


How People Try to Dodge the Income Tax, by Donatp MACGREGOR 


* Another frequent method of un- 
warranted deductions is the automobile. 
To charge up the expense of a car used for 
business is, of course, permissible; but 
many automobile owners attempt this 
with their pleasure vehicles. The nature 
of a taxpayer's business usually reveals 
whether he is in his rights with such an 
item. For instance, we do not question 
the fact that a physician uses an automo- 
bile in making calls. 

“Some taxpayers try to charge off more 
than warranted depreciation of real estate, 
but the auditors keep a sharp lookout to 
prevent them from taking advantage of so 
complicated a question. 


“THE business of auditing 7,000,000 
returns requires a large organization 
in Washington and all over the country. In 
Washington alone the Income Tax Serv- 
ice employs approximately 5,000 persons, 
more than half of whom are technical 
experts. In the field there are 3,000 
employees. 

‘* Sometimes, in examining returns, what 
first seemed to be an attempt at swindle 
turns out to be an error. Often the 
Government is the one to pay. Some 
time ago an agent spent RANEI eTA time 
investigating the affairs of a lawyer who 
was suspected of tax dodging, but it 
developed that he had overpaid instead 
of underpaid. He got a Treasury check 
for $62, which was due him. But usually 
it’s the other way. 

“Occasionally, before we have a chance 
to get at them, some of those who tried 
to cheat the Government have a change 
of heart. Their conscience hurts; but 
they don’t want to be found out. So they 
devise some elaborate scheme to send the 
money to the Treasury without being 
apprehended. 

“A clerk in Washington was surprised 
one morning recently when she opened a 
letter and found four $100 bills. There 
was no name attached., The letter, as 
shown by the postmark, had come from 
one of the medium-sized cities. The four 
$100 bills bore the name of a national 
bank in the same city. They probably 
had come directly from the bank, since 
they were new and were numbered con- 
secutively. 

“We sent an intelligence agent to the 
bank, and he asked the cashier if he 
recalled having paid out the four $100 
bills. Fortunately, the transaction had 
occurred only a few days before, and the 
cashier was able to supply our agent with 
the name of the man who had asked for 
the bills. 

“Within forty-eight hours from the. 
time the money had been received at the 
Treasury an intelligence agent was in his 
office. The man was dumfounded. He 
finally confessed that he had hidden some 
of his income, and explained that it had 
hurt his conscience so that he had made 
up his mind to pay. When his return was 
checked over it was disclosed that he owed 
a little more than $400. He paid the 
balance also. 

“Another man whose conscience hurt 
sent $2,500 in bills, which he shipped by 
express from a town other than that in 
which he lived. Still, the agents were able 
to find him." 

"What about bootleggers and gam- 
blers?" I asked. ‘‘They try to evade the 
tax as a matter of course, ente 
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in the Comb 
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Hair on the Head 


A very few treatments will show you how surely 
and easily you can check falling hair, dandruff 
and itching scalp with 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


MANGE MEDICINE 


This well known healing medicine thoroughly 
cleans the scalp, pores, and oil ducts—restores 
the lustre to the hair and stimulates and 
strengthens the hair roots. 


Its regular use keeps hair and scalp in a healthy 
condition and is a safeguard against dandruff 
and falling hair which threaten everyone con- 
stantly. 


GLOVER'S Imperial Medicated Soap . 


is a valuable companion to Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine and is a most effective shampoo. 


For sale at Druggists', Barbers’, and Hairdressers’. 


Write for Free Book 


“How to have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy Scalp” 
by Dr. H. Clay Glover 


Address Dept. F- 39, H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119-121 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Inboard and Outboard 
Motor Boats, Canoes, 
Rowboats and Dinghies. 
Catalogfree. Save money 
—order by mail, Twofac- 
tories. Writetoeitherone, 
State whatinterests you. 


EARN $2,500 to $10,000 a year in Ameri- 
ca's Fourth Largest Industry. Nation- 
wide demand for trained men and women 
in hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafeterias. 
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REAL S alist 


D. C. 


He now averages $75 a week sell- 
ing “handiest tool in the kitchen" 
direct to housewives. Profits 


have paid for home and a car. 
Many other salesmen having 


equally good success following our plan. 


AGENTS Ideal Fiber Cutter sells 
onsight. Housewivessay |. 
"Just what I want." Half million in use. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping and Modern 
Priscilla. Experience un- 

necessary. Our Plan as- 

suressuccess. Writetoday. 

The Tyler Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-5 
Muncie, Indiana 


Learn my amazingly successful system—right at home 
—in your spare time. Let me train you for real success. 
Let me put you in touch with big business. Let me do for 


women. " 
Mrs. A. Moore sa “Have a new car, a dandy office and 
money in the bank, all through my own efforts and with- 
out any capital to start with.” M. I. Stokes says: “Made 
$900 in three months in my spare time." Send your name 
and address at once for my new, free book “How to Be- 
come a Real Estate Specialist” giving full facts about my 
remarkable Home-Study Course, my Free Business Serv- 
ice and positive proof of big success. Address DI- 
RECTOR, American Business Builders, Inc., Dept. 4-C. 
18 East 18 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Rachel H. Freer 


* "The blade slipped! —that ex- 
plains hundreds of cases of foot 
infection," says Rachel H. 
Freer, well-known New York 
chiropodist. “No unskilled 
hand should ever pare a corn. 
It is a job for a chiropodist." 
Visit your chiropodist as 
often as you do your dentist, if 
you would keep your feet in 


Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


«Unskilled use of corn razor 
invites infection" —says Chiropodist 


prime trim. But between visits, 
when a corn needs attention, 
put on a Blue-jay plaster. 
Blue-jay is the safe, gentle 
and sure way to remove a corn 
at home. Even the most obsti- 
nate corn seldom needs more 
than a second plaster. Standard 
for more than 26 years. . . . 
May be had at all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


€ 1926 
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can get this $2409 bungalow for only $1606— 
a clear cut saving yon of $803 or actually a third! 
We furnish you with the finest materials cut fo fit direct 
from our mill—saving ios big money on your lumber, 
mill-work and labor. tisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 


Buy Direct from Mill—Save 4 Profits 

You positively save four big protits by buying direct 
from our mill. We glve you everything complete—all 
lumber cut-to-fit, windows, doors, flooring, shingles, lath, 
glass, paints, varnish, putty, hardware, nails, molding, 
cupboards—all plainly marked and easily assembled ac- 
cording to drawings and directions we furnish. We pay 
the freight. 

Write now for our beautiful book of homes which shows 
you a large number of lovely homes, priced from $478 up. 
Send for it at once—no obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 


C-8 South Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


3016 Federal School Bldg. 


Ali Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune 
He who bought the farm 
found it contained a dia- 
mond mine which made 
him fabulously rich. All 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth. 
EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 

If you like to draw, develop your talent. Your fortune 
lies in your hand. Present opportunities for both men and 
women to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Publishers are buying millions of 
dollars’ worth of illustrations each year. The Federal 
Home Study Course has been prepared by such famous 
artists as Neysa MeMein, Norman Rockwell, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Sidney Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and fifty others. Each student gets individual per- 
sonal attention No previous training is necessary. 
Every step is clear and simple 

FREE, illustrated catalog on request 
students and testimonial letters. Complete outline of 
course with all the details, Just write your name, age, 
occupation and address in the margin and send it to us 
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“In most cases" Mr. Irey replied. 
“They violate the law to get their money 
and think nothing of violating the law to 
keep it. The agents make it their busi- 
ness to watch the financial transactions of 


notorious characters. 


“One rum runner, an alien with three 
ships, never had filed a return. The 
agents suspected him, and looked up his 
bank account, discovering that his illegal 
operations had netted him $100,000 one 
year and $75,000 another. We had to dig 
up witnesses all over the country in the 
prosecution that followed, but we got the 
man. 

"Such cases as these, of course, are 
exceptional. As a general rule the income- 
tax conscience of the people is good. Most 
people, by an overwhelming percentage, 
are honest. In only rare occasions is there 
any effort at fraud” 

"What is the income of the average 
taxpayer?” I asked. 

“In 1923, when the Treasury compiled 


rather detailed statistics on the charac- . 


ter of returns," ‘Mr. Irey resumed, *'the 
average income taxpayer's income was 
goal 

he amount shown in the returns varied 
with the different states. The average 
was highest in Illinois, where it was 
$4,965.64. In Maryland it was $4,225.02, 
in Hawaii, $4,123.29; in Rhode Island, 
$4,081.94; in New York, $3,986.52; in 


| the District of Columbia, $3,755.10; in 


Pennsylvania, $3,702.09; and in Arkansas, 
$3,662.50. The other states where it 
exceeded $3,000 were Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Tue. North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
"Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

It was around $2,700 in all other states, 
except Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
South Dakota, where it dropped below 
$2,500. . 

A larger percentage of residents of the 
District of Columbia filed returns than 
anywhere else. The ratio was sixteen out 
of every hundred. California and Nevada 
came next with fourteen in every hundred. 
In New York, Rhode Island and Wyo- 
ming, returns came from eleven in every 
hundred, and in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, ten in every hundred. The 
other states in which more than eight in 
every hundred filed returns were Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington. In some of 
the Southern states the figure was very 
low, not exceeding two in a hundred, due, 
obviously, to the large negro population. 
As an average the country over, six in 
every hundred—6.94 per cent of the total, 
to be exact—filed returns. 


"TA 1923 the number of personal re- 
turns was 7,698,321. More than half of 
them were joint returns of husbands and 
wives, or of husbands whose wives, 
though living with them, filed separate 
returns. The number of wives making 
separate returns was 170,573. 

“One person in every three who file 
returns has an income of between $1,000 
and $2,000 a year. Another one of three 
has an income of between $2,000 and 
$3,000 a year. One person in every four 
has an income of between $3,000 and 


The Nugent Family Can Put On a Show by Itself, by Mary B. MULLETT 


$5,000 a year. About eight in every 
hundred receive between $5,000 and 
$10,000 a year, while from two to three in 
a hundred receive between $10,000 and 
$25,000. The incomes of those receiving 
$25,000 or more a year amount to 11.82 
per cent of all the money reported. 

“As a rule, men have larger incomes 

39 - LII 
than women," Mr. Irey continued; “yet 
you would be surprised at the number of 
women who have large incomes. For 
example, one year's report shows that 
twenty-four had incomes of between 
$500,000 and $750,000 a year; ten be- 
tween $750,000 and $1,000,000; ten be- 
tween $10,00,000 and $1,500,000, and 
three between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 
One of the last three was a wife filing a 
separate return from her husband. 

*On the other hand, that same year 
seventy-nine men had incomes of between 
$500,000 and $750,000a year; twenty-eight 
between $750,000 and $1,000,000; twenty- 
nine between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000; 
eleven between $1,500,000 and 2,000,000; 
nine between $2,000,000 and 3,000,000; 
five between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000; 
one between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, 
and four of $5,000,000 or more. 

“Personal industry produces three 
fourths of the money reported. The re- 
maining fourth is from property in the 
form of rents, royalties, interest, and 
dividends." 


The Nugent Family 
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(Continued from page 34) 


a young man gets out of four years at 


college. 

"We read all kinds of books—except 
worthless ones. Shakespeare, Thackeray; 
history, mythology, logic! And we dis- 
cussed what we read. We Irish are 
natural-born debaters and orators. Most 
of us would rather talk than eat, which 
was a lucky thing for me in those days, 
because talking was free and eating was 
not. 

"After three years in Texas I had 
another three years back in Niles. There 
were a great many Irish in the town and 
we ran true to form: always debating, 
declaiming, and appearing in little plays 
put on by the church societies. I took 
to that sort of thing like a duck to water; 
and before I was fifteen all my friends 
knew that I was going to be an actor. At 
least, they had my word for it. 

“Sure enough, when a traveling reper- 
toire company came along, I told the 
manager | wanted to join it; and two 
weeks later—not at all to my surprise— 
he sent for me. 

“I had been working in the mills and 
saving my money, so I bought myself 
some fine clothes and ‘joined up. I 
expected that I was going to play leading 

arts; but I was informed that I was to 
be only the property man. 

“That was a shock; but I took the job, 
anyway—and inside of a few weeks I was 
playing leading parts, thanks to my home 
training in reading and in memorizing 
what I read. 


Your Boy—W hat Kind of a Man 


Will He Make? 


| ps surprising how fast boys grow. Only a short time ago, 
that boy of yours played with simple little playthings. Now 
he's keen about target-shooting, and wants a rifle all his own. 
Don't put him off needlessly. Think it over. Won't he be a 
better man, with the training in clean, manly sport that he can 


BOYS! 
Get Your Free Copy 
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get from a Daisy Air Rifle? 


When your boy asks for a Daisy, remember that he is simply 

that millions of successful, ak 
in the same way. For over forty 
years the Daisy has been teaching lessons of character, self- 


asking for the same Sore 
American men have receive 


reliance, and sportsmanship. 


You probably had a Daisy when you were a boy. Why not 
pass on this fine, clean sport to your boy—and with it, the help 
and training in marksmanship that you learned? Get him a 


Daisy and teach him how to use it. 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun—a 
repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, an 


of the Daisy Manual 


Goto your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for 
a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual—a book writ- 
ten just for boys. It 
tells how to become a 
crack shot, how to have 
a world of fun with 
your Daisy. 
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o-shot 
other 


Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


DAISY 45 
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Her Spare Time 
Earns Her Money 


Mary I. Holding of Illinois 
makes the few hours she has 
free from her regular job and 
her home duties count forextra 
money in her pocketbook. 

If you are wanting . 

to make every hour cc 
worth while and 
profitable, you can 
quickly build up a 
spare-time business 
for yourself acting 
as local representa- 
tive for The American 
Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 
Collier's, TheMentor 


f 4 
and Farm and Fire- 2f 
side. 

Make $25 to $10 Extra Every Month. 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 21A 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I would like some spare-time money. 
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Do you want to write 
for profit? 


NoT just a joke or a filler that sells at 
$2, $3 . . . but stories that thrust the will 
of a man or a woman or a boy to a de- 
cisive climax; stories that clench your 
imagination and others'; stories that 
make editors send fat checks. If you 
have any story ability at all, the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship can train you 
till you can write, regularly, for profit. 
Personalized, intensive training. Plac- 
ing at your service the suggestions, 
criticisms, guidance of some of the fore- 
most writers and photodramatists pro- 
ducing today. Not merely a correspon- 
dence course, but actual, constructive 
help . . . as if the successful novelist 
were reading your manuscript and sug- 
gesting, at your elbow. For details, 


send coupon. 


[z ck ash eee ea Fae act on es ae cei | 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. I 
Please send me, without expense or obli- | 
gation, information about your home-study | 
course in: [O Short Story Writing I 
[] English Expression 1-C I 


Address... 
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To 
Get 
Ahead 


How ] R ! 
I Helped 
Us 


OU ask me, dear Margaret 

[44 Clarke, to tell you in my own 
words all that the Club has 
meant to me, and how I happened 
to join your band of money 
makers. 

"We were, my John and I, 
having a time of it trying to meet all the extra 
expenses. My eldest daughter was about to 
graduate from high 'school; and to keep her from 
thinking of going to business and giving up her 
happy shod days, we sacrificed our desires to 
give her the frocks, the many pleasures dear to the 
heart of a growing girl. 

" And our smallest son was far from strong—a 
series of small ailments. The mortgage was to be 
paid off in a year, and we were falling back in our 
payments. Well, everything was very dark on that 
February evening when we were trying to make 
one income do the work of two. 

“I had never worked a day in my life, having 
married very young. So, when I first saw your talk 
and read of THe American Macazine’s money- 
making department, I thought little of it. But try 
as I really did to forget it, I just couldn't. My 
curiosity was aroused. Every day for seven days 
I'd catch myself thinking, ‘Maybe I could do 
something at home and thus earn even a few extra 
dollars!” 

"Well, I wrote you, and you know the rest— 
how quickly I earned my first five dollars; how I 
banked my earnings until I had $50. I wasn't 
quite sure of myself until I had that much saved. 
] then felt that I was really a money earner after 
all. Since then— 

“It has all been so wonderful! I've bought new 
clothes for the children, for myself; have saved 
money, and helped out in ever so many ways. 
Mr. L—is so proud of me, too. And—do you 
know?— was afraid he wouldn't like it, but he 
didn't mind it at all. It is good to feel that I can 
help. I do wish all the other women who want 
money would just write to you, for I know there 
is greater happiness for them in the Club too." 

* * * * 


Every mail brings scores of letters from busy 
mothers living in all parts of the country who, in 
their spare moments, are steadily earning money. 
That's what you'd like to do, isn't it? 

Whether you want $5 or $500, or more, makes 
no difference—the Club will help you to earn it. 
Our work is pleasant for the home woman. She 
does it in-between-times, when it's most con- 
venient for her. Business girls, teachers, and even 
schoolgirls, belong to the P. M. C. All are making 
money and enjoying their Club membership. 

I am sure you are interested—then do write to 
me to-day. I have such good news for you. 


p oat. 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
The American Magazine 
Dept. C 


250 Park Avenue New York City 


“You see, the manager used to have 
me hold the script during rehearsals, so 
that I could prompt the actors. Also, 
after I had got the props ready for a per- 
formance, he had me ‘sit out front,’ 
where I could watch the play and report 
to him on various details. I learned so 

uickly that I unconsciously absorbed the 
lines merely by hearing them; and when 
one of the actors dropped out of the 
company I stepped into his place. 


"Y TRAVELED with them a year; 

didn’t receive a cent of my alleged 
salary; and my fine clothes were almost 
threadbare, because the other actors wore 
them most of the time. 

"When that year was over I had to 
have some money, so I went to Dover and 
got a job in the rolling mills. Bought 
some new clothes as soon as I could, 
and then organized an amateur dramatic 
club. 

“One of the local belles who conde- 
scended to join the club was the little 
lady sitting right over there," nodding 
toward his sie "And if I do say it 
as shouldn't, she was the prettiest, 
sweetest—” 

He was interrupted by blushing pro- 
tests from Mrs. Nugent. 

“The prettiest, sweetest, most charm- 
ing girl I ever met,” he went on calmly. 
“ Moreover, she was the star of the whole 
Nugent family, when it came to acting. 
But she doesn't care about it. She 
would rather produce a good dinner than 
see her name in electric lights on Broad- 
way. 

“Luckily for me, however, she didn't 
know all this when we two were young- 
sters in Dover. She didn't even know 
that, as the wife of an actor, she would 
have to play, all her life, a part that was 
contrary to her natural tastes.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference, 
even if I had known it!” laughed Mrs. 
Nugent. 

“You see!" said her husband, with 
mock resignation. “That girl was bound 
to marry me!" 

Mrs. Nugent's expression was so hor- 
ror-struck that we both laughed outright. 

“Tf I must tell the truth,” said her 
husband seriously, “I don't know how I 
ever won her. People thought she was 
crazy. Perhaps we och were. Certainly 
we were crazy about each other. 

*So we married; and, in true story- 
book fashion, we have lived happily ever 
after, in spite of our having had all the 
troubles which were predicted for us— 
and then some! 

“One thing I never did. I never used 
a penny of the money my wife inher- 
ited.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Nugent; “and before 
long the attitude of my family changed 
entirely. They became very fond of my 
husband; and when my children were 
born, I always went back and stayed in 
the old home. 

“Tt wasn’t a stay of only a few weeks, 
or a few months, either. After Elliott 
was born I didn’t go back to the stage 
until he was fourteen months old. And 
Ruth was nineteen months old before I 
took her on the road with us." 

“Do you mean that you traveled 
around with two little children?" I asked. 

“We certainly did!" declared Mr. 


Nugent. “It looked as if we were moving 


a kindergarten on the instalment plan.” 

“But the manager—" I began. 

“No kick from him," said Nugent, 
* because by that time I usually was the 
manager! Almost from the first, I 
directed the companies we traveled with. 
I cut and adapted the plays we put on. 
Between times, I wrote plays of my own. 

“But about the children. You mustn’t 
think they were merely excess baggage. 
Elliott made his first appearance on the 
stage when he was only about three years 
old. Like his father before him, he 
learned to ‘speak pieces! And he was 
such a hit with audiences that he became a 
regular feature of the program whenever 
that was possible. E 

“I suppose it was a strange life for 
children. We had to travel; had to live 
in hotels; had to be in the theatre. But 
as long as we thought it was fair to them, 
we kept the children with us. Perhaps for 


that very reason our little family is more 
closely knit together than any other I 
know of. 


“Tt isn't the four walls of a house that 
make a home and keep a family together. 
It is the four walls of love, understanding, 
a common purpose, and the sharing of 
ideas and ideals. 

“You can have those four walls, even 
if you live in a dungeon—or in the middle 
of a desert. We had to live, more or less, 
in stage dressing-rooms. But we had 
these ‘four walls’ there. That’s why we 
are a family, and not simply four people 
who happen to have the same name. 

“If Do to the stage like a duck to 
water, Elliott and Ruth took to it like 
fishes to water! It was their native 
element. Of course we taught them the 
technique of that particular kind of 
swimming—” 

“You taught them,” Mrs. Nugent inter- 
rupted. “You taught us all.” 

* Well," said her husband, “‘I did teach 
them what I knew myself; and in the 
course of our wanderings I learned from 
some pretty good teachers—Augustin 
Daly and James A. Herne, for instance. 
“A FEW years ago, Ruth went to the 
best dramatic school in the country to 
study. But she might as well have saved 
her money, in spite of the fact that the 
teaching was good. I know it was good,” 
he said, with his humorous twinkle, “‘be- 
cause I had taught her the same things, 
almost before she could talk. 

“By the way, it was actually on the 
stage that the child learned to talk. That 
was when we were playing ‘An Indiana 
Romance,’ which I had written myself. 
We had been married ten years then. I 
had written so many plays that I needed 
an adding machine to count them. But 
I hadn’t been able to get a single one of 
them produced, except in stock or 
repertoire. 

“Finally, Robert Downing read ‘An 
Indiana Romance’ and accepted my offer 
to give it to him free, if he would produce 
it. He put it on and it went very well, but 
of course I didn’t get any money out of it. 

"My wife and I were playing in this 
piece when Elliott was six and Ruth was 
just beginning to talk baby talk. Elliott 
used to speak a piece between the acts; 
and one day I told my wife I was going 
to have Ruth go on too. She begged me 
not to; said the manager would give us 
notice and we'd be out of a job. But I 
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thought I knew something about audi- 
ences, so I stuck to my plan. 

**'That evening, when the intermission 
came, Ruth did just as I told her to do— 
up to a certain point! She toddled out 
onto the stage, lisped a few words, and 
was greeted with rapturous applause. 
But instead of coming off then, accord- 
ing to my instructions, she stayed right 
there! I beckoned to her from the wings. 
Nothing doing! I commanded her to come 
off; but she calmly shook her head and 
piped up, ‘Don’t want to!’ Finally, she sat 
right down on the stage and I had to go 
out and carry her off. That was Ruth’s 
début.” 

“The manager had been out front,” 
said Mrs. Nugent; “and he came tearing 
back, in a state of such excitement that 
I thought he wasn't going to let us even 
finish the performance. You can imagine 
my surprise and relief when he insisted 
that Ruth was to goon every single night." 

“ And she did,” continued Nugent tri- 
umphantly. “Little by little she learned 
to talk; learned it before an audience. She 
learned, too, the meaning of gesture. I 
taught her various imitations: an Italian, 
a German, an Irishman, an old man, and 
so on. When she was on the stage, I 
stood in the wings and indicated to her 
what she was to do next. 


“INSIDE of a year or two, she and 

Elliott were doing little acts together. 
They did their work with as little self- 
consciousness as other children do their 
work of filling the wood box or wiping the 
dishes." 

“That’s true," said Mrs. Nugent. 
“When Elliott was a little boy he hardly 
knew where the world of the theatre 
ended and the real world began. Once, 
when he had heard us rehearsing a play 
in which the villain begged me to run 
away with him, Elliott came to me, 
evidently very much worried. 

***Please don't run off with Mr. ——!' 
he said, calling the stage villain by his 
real name. ‘He isn't good enough for 
you!’ 

"In another play, an old-fashioned 
melodrama, the villain had to strike me 
with a horsewhip. Of course I wasn't 
hurt; but to Elliott the thing was not 
make-believe, but very real. He brooded 
over it until he decided that he must take 
matters into his own hands. 

“He waited for his chance, took the 
villain's own ‘property’ horsewhip, and 
stole up-stairs to the man's dressing- 
room, intending to administer the beating 
which he felt was so well deserved. Out- 
side the door, his courage failed him. He 
was so little—and the villain was so big! 
Much against his will, he decided on 
an inglorious retreat. But," and there 
was a little tremor in the mother's voice, 
“that will show you what kind of boy 
he was. 

“Mr. Nugent is right," she went on. 
“I didn't care for the stage; not for my- 
self. I was only too glad to leave it when 
it seemed best for the children's sake. We 
wanted them to be in school and to have 
a real home life. So the children and I 
went back to Dover, where my husband 
joined us whenever he possibly could." 

This seems to be Elliott's and Ruth's 
cue to take up the Nugent story. He is 
the hero and she the heroine of its later 
chapters. She is just entering her twen- 


These and many other 
experts playing 


are helping beginners as well as ad- 
vanced players to improve their 
game. Have your cards and play- 
ers ready as scheduled below. 


Thousands of inquiries prove that 
these games are the greatest recrea- 
tional and educational success in the 
history of card playing. 


Reading from left to right the experts are: 
Milton C. Work, Wilbur C. Whitehead, E. 
V. Shepard, Sydney S. Lenz, R. J. Leiben- 


Mrs. Ella G. Pimm, Montreal; Paul H. 
Seymour, Chicago; R. R. Richards, De- 
troit; H A. Larick, Atlanta; William C. 
Morris, Los Angeles; Chas. E. Coffin, In- 
dianapolis; C. Drummond Jones, St. Louis; 
Mrs. F.C. Douglass, Pittsburgh; Miss An- 
nie Blanche Shelby, Portland, Ore. 


Every Tuesday, 9-9:30 P. M. (C.T.) 
WSAI......Cin’ti.....U. S. Playing Co. 
Alternate Tuesdays, 10-10:30 P. M. (E.T.) 
WEAF....N. Y...American Tel, & Tel. Co. 
Jenaveases Boston Edison Co, 
ila..... TE UR & Clothier 


Alternate Tuesdays, 9-9:30 P. M. (C.T.) 
WSB.......Atlanta.............À 


is...... Commercial-Appeal 
WDOD....Chattanooga..Chatta. Radio Co. 
Every Tuesday, 8:20-8:45 P. M. (P.T.) 
KGW...... Portland......Portland Oregonian 
Every Tuesday, 3:30-4 P. M. (P.T.) 
KHJ........ Los Angeles............... The Times 
Every Friday, 8:30-9 P. M. (P.T.) 
KFOA......Seattle................... Seattle Times 
Every Tuesday, 9:30-10 P. M. (P.T.) 
KGO....... Oakland..........General Elec. Co. 
AlternateSaturdays,7:45-8:15 P. M. (E. T.) 
WGY ....Schenectady . General Elec. Co. 
Every Wednesday, 3-3:30 P. M. (C.T.) 
WGN...... Chicago........... Chicago Tribune 
Alternate Thursdays, 8-8:30 P. M. (C.T.) 
WSOE.......Milwaukee........ Wiscorsin News 
Alternate Tuesdays, 10-10:30 P. M. (E.T.) 


WNAC....Boston.................. Shepard Stores 
Every Tuesday, 10-10:30 P. M. (E.T.) 
WEAN....Providence.......... Shepard Stores 


Alternate Wednesdays, 8:30-9 P. M. (C.T.) 
WCAP....Washington......C. & P. Tel. Co. 


Free! Advance announcementsof hands 
tobeheld,and detailed reportsofgames 
as broadcast. Address 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Dept. R-5, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
or Windsor, Canada 
or Auction Bridge Bulletin 
Dept. R-5, 30 Ferry St., New York 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for . a 

Acting Teaching Directing 


Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW SPRING CLASS OPENS APR. 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 266-C CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


addat ttal) 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sammer School in the “‘Sesqui’’ City 


Courses in College of Arts and Science, Teachers 
College, School of Commerce, or Sc! hool of M usic 
—with added educational advantages of the 
gue -Centennial Exposition. Dormitories ready 
or N.E.A, Convention June 26. Send for catalog 
of courses-desired, addressing Department A 


CAMP TAKEUA 


In foothills of Blue 


For girls 12 to 20. 
Ridge Mountains, Experienced directors 
Careful supervision, health and safet 
hysically, mentally and morall 
and outdoor activitie 
Land and water sports. E 
cellen 


formation address 
PAULINE TRIMBLE, Director 
Box 21 Gainesville, Ga 


los Alamos Ranch 


FOR BOYS TENTH SUMMER 


Two wonderful months in the Rockies for twenty- 
four boys of parents who are interested in the best for 
their sons. To avoid disappointment write im- 
mediately for booklet. List closes early. 


A. J. Connell, Directcr, Box X, Los Alamos 
Ranch, Otowi, New Mexico. 


THE VALLEY RANCH * 
Trail Camp for Girls j 


Responsible chaperones and a physician 
accompany a group of carefully selected 
girls on the forty-day Horseback and 
Camping Trip through Yellowstone 
Park and the Rockies of Wyoming. 
Six weeks of solid fun and enjoyment. 
5th season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 
Director, Valley Ranch Eastern Head- 
quarters, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No parano ex- 


Com- 


nations. High s School Diploma not required x 
xpenses low. 


t courses m. of essentials onl 
‘or catalog address, Box A-3, Angola, Ind. 


BRENAU | COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


e 80 states; pleasant i locat 
tooth ses Ridge Mts. North of Aaaa epy Ait; location 
"dti in music, oratory, art, domestic science, phys- 
teal cr Cultures 3 buildings. out-door sporta: swimming, boating, 
borse-back riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated boo 
Address BRENAU, Box R R Gainesville, Ga. 


The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Kendall Hall for Girls 


Accredited. Intensive College P. 


€ paratory; Household Manage- 
ment and Decoration. Music. 50 min. from Boston. Beautiful 


40-acre estate—woods and seashore. Riding, skiing, skating, 
tennis. Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Box 313, Prides, Mass. 


Ne; Iheatre 


Summer and Fall 

Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 

STAGE DANCING 


DIRECTORS Singing Nie Arte and Photo; play. Developing 
ersonal an oise essential or ‘oC n 

Alan Dale In lite. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Suck 
Wm. A. Brady Co. afford appearances while rning. N, Y. 

Herry Miller debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — Laurette 


: a Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annett 
Sir John Martin- Kellermann, J, Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
Harvey Astaire, Do! i Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary 


ash, 


J. J. Shubert He x Pre Tor cimes, leor Ribble inle, 

vian stor, G A P 
Marguerite Clark Write Study pup Secretary ORs West a 
Rose Coghlan St., N. Y., ask for catalog EXT. 40. 


ties, he is only half way through his. Yet 
already they have harvested a bumper 
crop of laurels. - 

“The world of the stage never seemed 
strange to me," said Ruth. “It was the 
outside world that was the real adventure. 
My first memories are of seas of faces 
smiling up at me. Dover, where we some- 
times visited, meant to me a big house 
where I could go into all the rooms, 
instead of into only one, as at hotels; 
a place—the only place—where we didn’t 
have to take a train, before we were 
fairly settled, and go to some other town. 

“After we went back there to stay, it 
was like beginning life all over again. 
I didn’t know how to behave in school. I 
would talk right out loud to the other 
scholars. But I did have one advantage: 
Dad had trained my memory so well that 
lessons ‘were no hardship to me. And 
later, when I began to play in stock com- 
pas during summer vacations, I found 

could memorize long rôles so easily that 
even the experienced actors envied me.” 

When “Kempy” was produced, one of 
the leading parts was played by Ruth, 
although she was only seventeen at that 
time. She has played leading parts ever 
since; a record which is almost unequaled 
among girls of her age. 


Now for Elliott, who is one of the 
youngest stars on our stage. 

“When Mother put us children in 
school at Dover," he told me, “I de- 
veloped, inside of the first week, one 
secret and consuming ambition: Al- 
though I was twelve years old then, I 
never had played with other boys. My 
physical training had consisted of runnin 
up and down stairs in the theatre and 
feeding myself three times a day! The 
result was that the average boy of my 
age was an infant Hercules compared 
with-me. It was as easy to lick me as to 
lick a postage stamp! 

“That rankled! And in the intervals 
of nursing my bruises and my wounded 
pride, I determined on a career that 
should wipe out my humiliation. I would 

Pere an athlete, probably a prize 
hter! I was a trifle hazy about the 
sid details; but I went to work, 

tooth and nail, to achieve the prelimi- 
naries. Asa result, before I finished high 
school I was captain of the football team 
and also of the track team. 

"From high school I went to Ohio 
State University, at Columbus. Still 
dreaming of being an athlete, I joined 
the track squad, but I didn't keep it up 
very long. Not because I couldn't, but 
because 1t soon became a choice between 
head and heels, and heels lost. 

“I settled down to read and study and 
write. I managed to get onto the staff 
of one of the college publications, and 
I did vacation reporting for papers in 
Columbus and Dover. I majored in Eng- 
lish, wrote a play, and took part in the 
college dramatics. During two of the sum- 
mer vacations I was in the local stock 
company at Columbus. Incidentally, I 
wrote some short stories; and in an absent- 
minded moment some editor actually 
accepted a couple of them. 

"One of the most overworked words 
in the English language is the word 
PA. But I can't think of any other to 

escribe what my father and I have been 
all my life. As far as I was concerned, 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Culver Summer Schools are 
conducted for the benefit and en- 
joyment of boys—not for profit. 
The youngster 10-14 revels in 
the Woodcrafter's varied pro- 
gram of hikes and woods 
For boys 14-20, nas ione cdi 
naval and cav alry schools, with 
every conceivable interesting 
activity, splendidly supervised. 
Alls hare Culver's world- -famous, 
superb equipment. Se te 
catalogs. Address The Dean's 
Office, Culver, Indiana. 


THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trail Camp for Boys. By 
horseback through Yellow- 
stone Park. Guides and & 
physician direct a limited 
party of select boys. Six 


weeks of mountain climbing, 
fishing, riding and camping 


in the Rockies 16th year. 
Booklet. Julian 8. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Hdqrs., 
70 East 45th St., N. Y. 
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STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 
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NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains pe ia 4modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL. 
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McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


. . eye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog addres: 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 
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IDLEWILD 


The Sailing Camp for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
H. Land and water sports. Booklet. L. D. Roys, 2 Bowdoin 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Supervised athletics. 42nd year. Special Summer Session. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Príncipal, Drawer C-1, BORDENTOWN-ON- 
THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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there was one word which he never over- 
worked; and that was the word 'don't.' 
I can't remember his ever forbidding me 
to do things. 

***Let's talk it over, Elliott,’ he would 
say, ‘and see if that’s what you really 
want to do.’ 

“Nine times out of ten, when we had 
finished ‘talking it over,’ I decided that I 
didn’t want to do it. And usually, even 
the tenth time, I had so many doubts that 
I played safe and followed his advice. 

“He showed the same wisdom in regard 
to the kind of career I should choose. I 
knew that he hoped I would decide on the 
stage. But he never urged it. 

"'[t's your own life, boy,’ he said. 
‘You have to live it; and you have the 
right to decide what it shall be.’ 

“Not many fathers are like that. I’ve 
had a good many lucky breaks; but the 
luckiest of all was when I drew the kind of 
father and mother I have. 

“Well, while I was hesitating over my 
future, Dad came home on his vacation. 
According to our old habits, we talked 
over the situation, and he said that if I 
wanted to try the stage for a while, he'd 
see that I got a chance. 

“For a number of years then, Dad had 
been in vaudeville. He wrote his own 
sketches, acted in them, and knew practi- 
cally every manager on Broadway. When 
I decided to try the theatre, he brought 
me to New York, introduced me to his 
manager friends, and I soon had an en- 
gagement.” 

When, in talking with “J. C," I 
referred to this episode in Elliott’s career, 
he smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, “I introduced him to a 
dozen managers—and then the boy went 
out by himself, tackled pretty nearly the 
only manager I didn’t know, and landed a 
job without my help! I suppose he didn’t 
tell you that.” 

I pun mention here another thing 
which Elliott did not tell me—until I 
asked him about it. At the end of his 
Junior year at college, in the spring of 
1918, he enlisted in the navy and was 
sent to the Great Lakes Training Station. 
It was only after the Armistice that he 
went back to college and finished his 
course. 


H* NOT only “landed” his first engage- 

ment in the theatre, but he found sev- 
eral others to follow it. Before long, he had 
a good part in “ Dulcy" during its Chicago 
run. Other youngsters said he was lucky. 
He said so himself. But the factor of luck 
shrinks almost to nothing when one 
remembers that during practically all of 
his twenty-one years he had been in 
training for that very work. 

It was during this Chicago engagement 
that the plot of the Nugent story began to 
thicken. There was a young girl in the 
company whose name was Norma Lee. 
In her background, as in Elliott Nugent’s, 
there was home life, the influence. of 
family and of education. With rare 
sagacity, the two young folks decided 
that they were meant for cach other. 
But, with even rarer sagacity, they 
realized that romance ought to be within 


at least hailing distance of finance; and | 
in their case it wasn't. So matri-mony | 


had to wait on real money. 
One day Elliott received by mail a 
bulky envelope, which proved to contain 
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plays. J. C. wanted his son's opinion of it. 
So the boy read and studied it; then sent 
it back with suggestions for various 
changes. A few months later, J. C. 
appeared in person, bringing his sheaves— 
of plays—with him. The two “pals,” 
father and son, rewrote the script already 
mentioned. The result of this collabo- 
ration was “‘Kempy,” the play which was 
to introduce the Nugents to that well- 
known pair of twins, Fame and Fortune. 

This introduction, however, did not 
come at once. That summer the piece was 
tried in Harrisburg—and failed. 

In the autumn, ‘‘Dulcy” came to New 
York, bringing Elliott Nugent and Norma 
Lee with it. by that time, J. C. and his 
wife also were in New York. Again the 
father and son held council over “ Kempy;” 
and this time it was a council of war. 

The play, as given in Harrisburg, had 
been changed to meet the wishes of the 
producer. The authors, believing that 
this was a mistake, determined to restore 
it to its original form and to fight it out 
on that line. : 


I* WAS a fight, all right enough! The 
managers to whom they now took the 
script didn't have even so much faith as 
the traditional grain of mustard seed. 
But finally Richard Herndon agreed to 
take a partial chance on it. J. C. Nugent 
backed his own belief in it by putting up 
the money he had saved. Elliott demon- 
strated his confidence by giving up his 
engagement with “Dulcy,” where he had 
at least an assured salary, and taking a 
E in “Kempy.” There was a role for 


the zb of one of his father's numerous 


. C. and another for Ruth. In short, the 
"ugents were aboard, bag and baggage, 
to sink or swim. 

“We had only one night's public per- 
formance of the play before it opened in 
New York," Elliott told me. “That was 
in Lakewood, New Jersey. It went fine 
there. But we didn't fool ourselves into 
thinking that New York would be an echo 
of Lakewood, New Jersey! It was the 
end of April, and only the *weak sisters' 
among plays open then. The critics 
hadn't heard of the piece and they didn't 
know much about the Nugents. So all 
the chances were against us. 

“On the opening night, the first act 
went like a breeze. When the curtain fell, 
Dad and I just stood and looked at each 
other. 

«Well, we said, ‘it’s all right so far— 
but wait until the end of the second act! 
Maybe it will flop then.’ 

“Tt didn’t flop!” he went on, with a 
pleased laugh. “‘It was a riot. And before 
the third act was over we knew we had 
an honest-to-goodness hit. That night 
we four had a little supper party to 
celebrate our good fortune. The only 
flaw in our happiness was the fact that 
Norma wasn't with us. She was still in 
‘Duley,’ which had gone on tour. But I 
got her on the long-distance telephone and 
told her the good news. Two weeks later, 
she gave up her engagement, came back 
to New York, and we were married." 

** And has everything gone swimmingly 
since then?" I asked. 

* Yes," he said with a humorous smile; 
“becaue it takes swimming to get through 
some of the rough seas we ve encountered. 
After a year of success in ‘Kempy, we 


tried another play, ‘The Clean Town,’ 

which Dad and I had written together. 
It was poorly cast and directed, and when 

it failed, as it promptly did, I suppose 
poopie thought ‘Kempy’ had been just a 
it of luck. 

“But Dad and I, especially Dad, 
didn’t believe it was. He’s a wonder! In 
some ways he seems a lot younger than 
Iam. After four hours of writing, I want 
to quit and go swimming or play tennis. 
But Dad will stick for ten or twelve hours 
at a stretch; and even then he isn't ready 
to stop. 

“The result is that he writes a perfect 
mass of material. When he shows me 
what he has turned out, I may say: 
"That's all punk—except these few things. 
Why don't you elaborate those and cut 
out the rest?' 

* Because he has this immense capacity 
for work, he produces four or five times 
as many ideas as I do. And so we can 
skim off the cream of his ideas and get 
something really worth while. 

“Tt was Dad that suggested my writing 
‘The Poor Nut;' and he and I worked it 
out together. He wanted me to write a 
good part for myself, and I did. There 
was also a good part for my wife. The 

lay was minus the rest of the family, 
acquise Dad and Ruth and her husband 
had other engagements. 

"But Dad and Mother were in the 
audience the opening night; and when 
Dad came back after the first act and 
said, ‘Well, kid, it's going over big!’ it 
was hard to tell which of us was the more 
pleased. We had another family supper 
party after the performance. That," he 
said, with a boyish grin, “seems to be the 
Nugent notion of the proper way to 
cslehcsle anything and everything." 


“HAS the family ever gone back to 
Dover, to play in the old home 
town?” I asked. 

“Well, rather!" he said, his face light- 
ing up with enthusiasm. “We gave 
"einpy" there, before an audience of our 
old friends and neighbors; and, gee! it 
was the greatest experience I've ever had! 
It meant more to us to make good with 
that audience than with any other. 

“T suppose," he added thoughtfully, 
“there are three things that have helped 
us most in whatever we have accom- 
plished. One is the fact that, as a family, 
we have always worked together for our 
common interest. Each of us could 
supply certain things which the others 
needed. And so each was himself, or 
herself, plus the rest of the group. Another 
thing which has helped us is our ‘old home 
town' background. You get to know and 
to understand human beings better, in a 
place like Dover, than you do in the hop- 
skip-and-jump life of cities. And you 
must understand human beings if you are 
going to write plavs about them, or to 
portray them on the stage. The third 
thing, of course, is the fact that every 
one of us has been working at our job for 
years. Even Ruth, young as she 1s, has 
had more training and experience than 
the average actress of twice her age. I 
admit that we have had some lucky 
breaks, but the luckiest ones were those 
three things: our family teamwork, our 
ties with our home town, and our years 
of work." 
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When it’s a perfect winter day — 
and you've just returned from a 
tramp in the crisp country air 
— when you come in and 
find the crackling fire 
awaiting you 
— have a Camel! 


WHEN it's late winter after- 
noon. And you've just re- 
turned with your dogs from 
a ramble over the hills. 
When you come inside to 
your friendly fire—have a 
Camel! 

For no other smoke- 
friend brings back so much 
cheer and comfort to your 
fireside as Camel. No other 
cigarette in the world is wel- 
comed in so many homes. 
Camels are so skilfully 
blended that they never 
tire the taste, or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. There's 
not another cigarette made, 
regardless of price, that con- 
tains choicer tobaccos than 
those rolled into Camels. 

So, on this day, as you 
start your favorite stroll 
along the sun-lit hills. As 
you return and come in to 
the welcome of your spar- 
kling fire, joyfully know the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 
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are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


cigarette made at any 
price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
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—the Beautyrest. Its hundreds of 
sensitive springs, live air, and buoy- 
ant cotton coax every muscle and 
nerve to relax and rest. Huge out- 
put makes its price strikingly low. 


Its success was immediate, Count- 
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Women who prize their beauty, 
men who value their energy were 
only waiting for a chance to heed 
the warning of the noted psychol- 
ogist, Dr. I. H. Coriat. In a scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 


The brain is kept awake by the 
messages it is constantly receiv- 
ing from tense muscles. When 
the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses 
to the brain, we go to sleep—and 
not before. 
Through scientific research, The Sim- 
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public knowledge concerning sleep and 
isbuilding correct sleepequipmentwhich 
makes this necessity available to alt, 
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How Uncle Sam Deals Justice to Animal Criminals, by SHERMAN GWINN 


How Uncle Sam Deals Justice to 


Animal Criminals 
(Continued from page 56) 


useful animals and birds. Some senti- 
mental folks talk of the ‘balance of 
nature,' and argue that wild life, regard- 
less of its offenses, should be left to live 
according to nature's plan for it. They 
forget that man has completely upset 
nature's balance. There is no such thing 
any more, except in isolated spots. 

“Let me tell you of one of these rare 
examples and you will get an idea of what 
these folks mean, and also of how man 
disturbs the natural balance, usually be- 
yond repair. 

"Along the shores of Lake Ontario, 
in New York State, is a large tract of 
marshy ground that is pretty well left 
alone by man and that is filled with a 
variety of wild life. The story goes back 
fifty years. Wild ducks and other water 
fowl made the marsh a breeding ground, 
and they were there by the thousands. 
In the waters of the marsh were snapping 
turtles; on the drier places and in the 
woods about the marsh were skunks in 
abundance. They all got along together. 

“The snapping turtles laid their eggs 
in accessible places on the ground, as did 
also the wild ducks. The skunks ate about 
ninety-five per cent of the turtle eggs, and 
thus kept the number of turtles within 
reasonable limits; and the turtles that 
survived the skunks subsisted on their 
natural foods. 

“But one day our style makers got 
together and decided to make skunk fur 
the style. Farm boys, expert with the 
trap, at once began to trap skunks in 
the marsh. The skins brought high prices. 
More trapfers came in. Several years 
passed and the skunk population near the 
marsh began to dwindle, until eventually 
it was almost wiped out. 

“With no skunks about to eat their 
eggs, the snapping turtles began to rear 
huge families. Very soon they overran 
the whole place. They cleaned up the 
young ducks, until all but a few ducks 
vanished. Then the snappers turned to 
other living things they hadn’t previously 
disturbed. The marsh became almost 
deserted by breeding birds. 

“But, opportunely, at about this time 
snapping turtle soup became popular. 
Skunk skin was no longer in the first 
height of style, so the boys turned from 
the skunks to the turtles. And what had 
happened in the first instance began to 
happen once more, this time with the 
turtles. 


“PRESENTLY the marsh was a lonely, 
silent place, almost empty of life. The 
boys turned sorrowfully away from it, as it 
no longer offered an opportunity for profit. 
And the few skunk left bred more skunks; 
the remaining turtles once more laid their 
eggs to hatch under the sun’s heat, and the 
skurks thrived on the eggs. The ducks 
and the other birds thus got a chance. 
To-day, go into that marsh and you will 
find it as it was a half-century ago, teem- 
ing with life. $ 

“However, as I sai , that is an ex- 
tremely rare example. Man usually 


moves in to stay, upsets nature’s balance, 
and keeps it upset. Not so long ago our 
Western plains were black with bison 
herds. In the woods ana hills were deer, 
elk, bear, and all kinds of game. The 
wolf, the coyote, the bobcat and the lynx 
had an abundant food supply. 
“But man wiped out ihi bison herds 
‘and reduced the deer. In their place he 
ut great herds of cattle, and sheep, and 
ogs, and horses. Their regular food 
supply gone, the predatory wild animals 
began to destroy man's property. Hunt- 
ing was easy. The fattened and multi- 
plied rapidly, until it became a choice 
etween two courses: either to exter- 
minate the predatory animals or stop 
rearing live stock. 


“AT THE present time there are probably 

several million coyotes in the United 
States. They are lel distributed, with 
the cunning of the fox, and they can get 
food under a great variety of conditions. 
Wolves, lynx, and mountain lions are in 
much fewer numbers. Yet these animals 
destroy fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
live stock yearly. Only ten years ago, 
before we started a campaign against 
these animals, they were destroying from 
twenty to thirty millions a year. They 
must be destroyed in a settled country 
because man’s interest and progress come 
before their interest. 

“In our organization we have almost 
a thousand people, including scientists 
and other experts, who are constantly 
making all sorts of investigations in the 
animal and bird world. As best we can, 
we try to fix things so that the wild ani- 
mals and birds may get along with people, 
and people with the wild creatures, to 
the advantage of both. Our field force 
consists of from two to four hundred 
hunters, according to the season and the 
neec, and it has its hands full keeping the 
culprits of animaldom in control. We 
also have sixty-nine game and bird 
refuges, and are charged with administer- 
ing the Federal game laws. Every animal 
charged with wrong-doing gets a fair 
hearing." 

Whereupon, Doctor Nelson proceeded 
to tell me of some of the most remarkable 
cases which have been brought before his 
court. Some of them have been decided 
on the spot on the strength of his knowl- 
edge and that of his associates, gathered 
by years of observation and study; but 
others have required considerable skillful 
investigation. Before he had finished I 
discovered that we folks as a whole have 
a lot to learn about the animals and birds 
we think we are quite familiar with. 

“A few years ago,” related the doctor, 
smiling in recollection, “we received a 
very indignant and urgent complaint from 
a farmer up in northern Oregon. A big 
flock of wild geese, bound for somewhere 
in Canada for the summer, had stopped 
in his wheat fields. The young grain was 
just nicely started so that its Blades were 
two or three inches high, and tender. It 
exactly suited the appetite of the geese. 
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One Beauty 


I prize highly— 
my pearly teeth 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 

This is to tell you how I won and kept the pretty 
teeth so many women envy. And to offer you a free 
test of my method—something I don't make. 

For years and years I used many applications. I 
used cleansers and polishers, then a mouth wash, 
then magnesia, then iodine for the gums. All, of 
course, under expert advice. 

That required much time and trouble. But note 
what that care brought me. Dentists tell me that 
teeth like mine at my age are very rarely seen. 


Now a new way 

Very few people did what I did. As a result, tooth 
troubles me almost universal. Most teeth were 
clouded. Healthy gums were rare. 

So four great organizations collaborated to com- 
bine these essentials in one tooth paste. To enable 
all to get the many needed helps in one application. 

They evolved a new-type tooth paste containing 16 in- 
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the grass balls from storage and chewing 
them in safety. 

“However, the little balls which the 
owl’s stomach forms are composed en- 
tirely of fur, bones, feathers, and the like, 
which are not good for the owl’s health. 
So the owl throws them out and forgets 
them. To judge the guilt or innocence of 
the barn owls in the Smithsonian towers, 
we gathered 2,262 of these small balls and 
carefully analyzed each, reasoning that 
if the owls destroyed useful birds the 
skulls and feathers of those birds, pre- 
served in the balls, would be indisputable 
evidence. It would be like finding the 
loot of the robbery stored in the thief’s 
cellar. 

“Here is what we found: Of the 5,676 
skulls 3,730 were of meadow mice, noto- 
rious little destroyers of crops; 817 of 
house mice; 434 of rats; 379 of various 
small, injurious mammals peculiar to the 
section; in only 318 were there any bird 
feathers at all, and these feathers belonged 
largely to the thieving English sparrow. 

“In brief: 95 per cent of the time those 
owls in the towers were destroying such 
pests as rats and mice and other harmful 
four-legged creatues; only five per cent of 
their time were they destroying birds, and 
then mainly an outlaw species. Investiga- 
tions in other parts of the country con- 
firmed these findings, and barn owls 
everywhere have been acquitted of being 
harmful. 

“To exonerate another little family of 
owls, one of the best known and busiest 
experts of the bureau made a trip into a 
remote and not easily accessible country 
district of Maryland. This time it was 
the barred owl that was summoned before 
the bar of the court. 

“In this instance a Maryland sports- 
man was mystified over the total disap- 
penas of a bevy of birds in a favored 
ocality. He went over the ground with 
one of my assistants and pointed out a 
little.clump of woods near by, wherein 
he had reason to believe nested a family of 
barred owls. He was convinced the owls 
were responsible for the extermination of 
the game birds. 

“The two men separated, and my assist- 
ant began a quiet investigation of his 
own. Shortly he came upon five empty 
shotgun shells at the edge of a broom-sage 
field. Looking over the field he decided ın 
his mind the direction in which the birds 
had probably flown, and, after careful 
inspection, found where at least three had 
been killed—not by the owls, but by a 
hunter. The empty shells and a few 
blood-stained wisps of feathers told the 
true story and exonerated the first sus- 
pects. 


“BUT speaking of false conclusions,” 
laughed Doctor Nelson, “no animal is 
the victim of them more frequently than 
the bear. Because of his size, strength, 
and reputed ferocity, the bear is pretty 
generally regarded as a bad actor. As a 
fact, he isn't nearly as bad as he is painted. 
In nine out of ten bear stories you hear, 
the chances are that it was the bear who 
was the most frightened. As a rule, he is 
a harmless, jovial sort of fellow who 
minds his own business and wants folks 
to mind theirs. 
* But in the West the bear constantly 
gets himself into trouble with ranchers, 
because of appearances. Out in Nevada, 


sheepmen complained of an enormous 
bear which, they insisted, was playin 
havoc with their sheep flocks. They sai 
they had investigated carefully, that there 
wasn't a doubt of the bear's guilt. So a 
bear hunter was sent out after the outlaw. 

“This hunter was wise in the ways of 
bears and was rather skeptical about the 
sheepmen's story. However, they took 
him to the scene of the latest killing and 
there showed him the carcasses of fifteen 
fine sheep. They pointed out the tracks 
of a big bear all around, and showed 
where the bear had been eating from the 
victims. 

“A bear was here, all right,’ admitted 

the hunter. ‘But you forget that bears 
don’t kill sheep as a habit. Their favorite 
bill of fare is honey, grubs, ants, grass- 
hoppers, and now and then a fish, or a 
chipmunk. The chap who has an appetite 
for sheep is the coyote.’ 
_ “Whereupon the hunter made a close 
inspection of the ground. Soon he found 
where a large coyote had dug his claws 
into the sod in wheeling to catch one of 
the sheep. Further on he found where the 
coyote had been sitting and had made 
short runs to the various places where the 
kills had been made. Acting on this 
evidence, he placed some poison bait 
along the trail traveled by the coyote— 
and the sheepmen reported no further 
losses ‘from bears’ during the season. 


“THE bear has a taste for tainted meat, 
a taste which frequently gets him into 
such scrapes. He isn't overly fond of 
fresh meat, but meat a few days old often 
tempts him to a feast. That is what 
happened in this case. The coyote had 
made his kill, eaten his fill, and departed. 

* A few days later the bear had wrinkled 
up his nose and caught in the breeze what 
to him was a delicious odor. So he had 
arrived at the sheep range and partaken 
of the coyote's leavings just és night 
before the herder made his rounds, and in 
time to get blamed for the mischief. 

"Now and then, however, there is a 
bear that kills live stock. It is a little 
difficult to explain this exception, for it is 
contrary to the natural habits of the bear. 
For three years such a bear outlaw held 
forth in the Okanogan Forest Reserve in 
Washington. This bear, a huge grizzly, 
was definitely known to have killed 
thirty-five head of cattle and one hundred 
and fifty sheep during the summer of 1923. 

“One evening, shortly after dusk, he 
appeared near a camp and attacked a 
four-year-old steer. The camp foreman, 
upon investigating a noise, found the 
bear holding the steer with its fore paws 
and biting at its neck. He shot, but 
the bear escaped. An experienced hunter, 
with dogs, was then put on the bear's 
trail. The bear led him deep into the 
mountains and the chase kept up for 
three weeks, when the dogs cornered the 
bear and it was shot. This grizzly weighed 
over eleven hundred Rounds. 

"Have you ever convicted an animal 
of kiling a person?" I asked Doctor 
Nelson. 

“Less than a year ago a mountain lion 
in the state of Washington was guilty of 
that,” he replied. “The victim was a boy 
about fourteen years old. His parents 
were dead, and a rancher had adopted 
him. One day he sent the boy to a neigh- 
boring ranch on an errand. The boy never 
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reached the ranch nor did he return home. 

** A search was organized. The boy was 
trailed to a narrow gulley, where, his 
tracks indicated, he ha Broken into a run. 
Parallel to his tracks were those of a 
mountain lion, and shortly the searchers 
came upon the scene of the tragedy. The 
lion had killed the boy. 

“Two of our hunters were sent out to 

et that lion, but only after the best local 
'antens had scoured the woods and had 
distributed poison indiscriminately for it, 
without success. As our hunters could 
not use their trained dogs because of the 
poison, they were called off. The lion was 
caught after six weeks by a private coyote 
trapper in a coyote trap. The question 
was then raised of whether this was the 
right lion. To settle it the animal's 
stomach was sent to our office here and its 
contents examined. Our experts found 
human hair corresponding to that of the 
boy, a cartridge he had carried in one of 
his pockets, and a piece of his blue denim 
overalls. That banished the last doubt. 

* However, mountain lions don't habit- 
ually attack people. They prey upon 
colts, calves, and sheep among domestic 
animals, and larger wild game such as 
deer, elk, mountain sheep, and mountain 

oats. They range widely and seem to 
ollow set courses in search of prey. 
Ordinarily, our hunters go after them 
with dogs and rifles, but on occasion 
poison bait and traps are used. The 
mountain lion is a fierce big cat and, like 
our pet house cats, he is fond of catnip. 
Our hunters are often able to lure him by 
use of oil of catnip bait. 

“I hardly believe the mountain lion 
would have killed that boy, as he did, if 
the boy had not run away from him. The 
mountain lion, as all of our wild animals, 
has an instinctive fear of man, who is 
his most dreaded enemy. Of course the 
boy was frightened, and couldn't be 
blamed for running. Nevertheless, I 
believe if he had stood his ground, or, 
better, had gone toward the lion, the 
tragedy would not have occurred. 


"NAVHEN affected by rabies wild animals 
will attack human beings. It was 
in stamping out a wide-spread and serious 
epidemic of this kind that the Biological 
Survey was highly commended for its 
effective work against predatory animals. 

“That story is this: 

“Back in 1909 a dog in California was 
taken with this terrible madness. It bit 
other animals in the neighborhood, among 
them a coyote. The coyote spread the 
terror among his own kind, and they to 
other creatures of the woods. The mad- 
dened animals attacked sheep and cattle 
and hogs, which likewise went mad. 

“The state authorities acted drastically 
to check the menace by quarantining 
whole districts, but it was impossible for 
them to control its wild carriers. These 
were mainly coyotes and bobcats, both 
wide-ranging animals when affected with 
the disease. In a few years the scourge 
broke out in Oregon, and passed on into 
Washington and Idaho, and south into 
Nevada and Utah. Domestic animals 
from horses down to house cats got the 
malady. The losses became terrific. 
People were bitten and, in some cases 
where the Pasteur treatment was not 
readily available, died. 


“Our bureau had started its work 
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among predatory animals in 1915, and in 
the following year Congress directed us 
to attempt to stamp out the rabies 
epidemic, then centered in Nevada. There 
was only one thing we could do—put to 
death all the infected animals, as well as 
coyotes and bobcats, in the vicinity that 
might carry the madness farther. We 

ut to work in Nevada the most skilled 

unters we could find, enlisted state and 
local assistance, and began an extensive, 
scientifically directed poisoning and trap- 
ping campaign. By this drastic means the 
epidemic was checked and its spread ended. 


"THE worst enemy of man and the 
most destructive animal outlaw in 
the world," concluded Doctor Nelson, “‘is 
the rat. It has been estimated that we 
have more than one hundred million rats 
in the United States. Each rat averages 
two dollars of damage yearly. It costs our 
big cities more to maintain their rats than 
it does to maintain their streets. Some 
companies are in the sole business of rat 
killing. 

e Ve are constantly waging war on 
this pest, which is also a disease spreader 
of the most dangerous sort. A few years 
ago two of our rat extermination special- 
ists, in coóperation with the Virginia 
Agricultural College, directed an anti-rat 
campaign which embraced the entire 
state. The governor issued a proclama- 
tion. The interest of farm, bank, business, 
and school oragnizations was enlisted. 
Through newspaper articles, bill-poster 
advertising, store-window displays, let- 
ters, and personal work of volunteers, the 
people were aroused to the rat menace 
and what it was costing them annually. 

“When everything was in readiness, 
more than 44,000 pounds of barium 
carbonate, excellent for rat poisoning, 
were distributed, along with detailed 
directions for its use. Prizes were offered 
for the greatest numbers of rat tails 
turned in by individuals, and the fight 
was on. 

“Here is what the reports we received 
from seventy-one Virginia counties told 
us: 158,198 people actively participated 
in the extermination work; 91,365 rat 
tails were turned in by persons competing 
for the prizes; a total of more than 500,000 
rats were destroyed! This campaign 
cost, all told, $7,444. It saved Virginia a 
million dollars in the first year! 


“In Little Rock, Arkansas, where we 
conducted a similar campaign at the 
behest of the woman's club of the city, 
school children turned in 12,000 rat tails, 
a very small percentage of the actual 
number of rats killed, as the majority 
of the poisoned rodents died in their 
holes.” 

The most efficient means known for 
destroying rats is by poisoning, and 
pees was recommended by Doctor 

elson for the purpose wherever it can 
be used with safety. 

The kind of poison he advised is pow- 
dered barium carbonate. This is the best 
way to use it: 


Mix the poison thoroughly, in the ‘propor- 
tion of one part of the powder to four parts of 
food, into one kind of each of the following 
classes of bait: 

(1) Meat or other animal substance, such as 
Hamburg steak, sausage, liver, bacon, or 
cheese. 

(2) Vegetables and fruits, such as thin 
slices of muskmelon, apple, tomato, or cucum- 
ber; canned corn, or squash or pumpkin seed; 
or mashed banana, boiled carrot, or baked 
Sweet potato. 

(3) Cereals, such as rolled oats, bread, corn 
meal, flour, or cake. Kitchen scraps may be 
worked into the bait to advantage. 


Alt baits should be fresh and preferably 
of good quality, and in being mixed 
with the poison, water should be added to 
keep them moist. The poison may be 
sprinkled on sliced baits and rubbed in 
well with the fingers or a knife. 

Then all other food should be removed 
from reach of the rats, not overlooking 
garbage. Next, the baits should be 
placed about promiscuously where the rats 
frequent, but not in or hy their holes. 
Baits of three or more kinds should be 
placed in groups, about a teaspoonful of 
each, or its equivalent. It might be better 
to place them on small strips of paper, or, 
better still, in closed paper bags. Next 
morning all uneaten bait should be re- 
moved and fresh bait placed, until the 
rats are exterminated. Keep up the 
poisoning persistently and remember that 
all poison should be kept out of the reach 
of children and careless persons and from 
domestic animals and fowls! 

The Biological Survey, in connection 
with its anti-rat work, will furnish de- 
tailed advice on rat extermination on 
request by mail. 


Captain Marcy’s Last Run 


(Continued from page 13) 


Lebanon. Other days he went to Hillsdale 
and Felsted and Oak Park and Saulsfeld, 
and other little towns along the line; and 
when he was at home he was incessantly 
receiving telephone calls that seemed to 
make little sense. 

'The only possible clue that his book- 
keeper could grasp was contained in a 
message that came, one day late in August, 
from the railroad station. Mary wrote it 
down scrupulously on a slip of paper and 
handed it to her employer when he re- 
turned: 


Mose Ligget says that the general passenger 
agent at Leicester has authorized him to say 
that a guarantee of two hundred fares will be 


sufficient, with at least sixty fares for each 
additional car. 


She waited hopefully for some expla- 
nation, but Lem Butler merely read the 
memorandum with an enigmatic smile. 

“Two hundred, eh? We've got twice 
that already." Then pest he relented: 

“Mary, I might as well tell you, because 
it’s already spreading in the other towns. 
We're planning a surprise party for 
September rst—the biggest surprise party 
ever held in this neck of the woods." 

As he slowly unfolded his plan his book- 
keeper listened, at first with skepticism, 
then with amazement, but at last with 
wide-eyed enthusiasm. 
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Captain Marcy's Last Run, by PuiuiP Curtiss 
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“Mr. Butler," she exclaimed, "there's 
nobody in Shiloh who would ever have 
thought of a thing like that, except you!" 

“Oh, pshaw!" deprecated Lem. “‘It 
wasn’t really my idea. It was Mr. Dauk’s.” 

During the last week in August, how- 
ever, everyone in Shiloh was learning 
about the plan. So was everyone in 
Felsted and Hillsdale and Oak Park and 
Lebanon—except the one person chiefly 
concerned, and that he did not learn it may 
have been due to the fact that he was at 
home only between dark and dawn. Or it 
may have been that, as Mose Ligget had 
said, the old captain had grown a bit 
crusty in his old age, or was increasingly 
BOERNE about his uselessness to the new 
road. 


ON THE first day of September a re- 
markable activity was noticeable on 
all the highways of Berkfield County. 
There was no horse-racing atOak Park,nor 
a convention at Leicester. Nevertheless, 
a strangely large number of motors were 
flocking along the roads from all points as. 
far as Lebanon. The long-distance jitneys 
were also crowded to the limit of the law. 

But if Captain Marcy noticed this from 
the windows of his morning train between 
Lebanon and Leicester it must only have 
filled him with a final weariness and sense 
of defeat. The single day coach, which 
now constituted his entire train, gathered 
only three passengers at Felsted and two 
at Hillsdale, all of them uncomprehending 
foreigners. 

Captain Marcy’s train, inbound, arrived 
at the Leicester terminal at eleven-thirty- 
two and went out again at four-twelve. 
The hours in between, the old man spent 
in a routine that had scarcely been altered 
in a quarter of a century. As soon as his 
train had been handed over to the yard- 
men, he put on a brown coat and a black 
felt hat above his blue uniform trousers. 
He took a little worn hand bag, and went 
immediately to a dingy lunch-room near 
the station, where he ate his dinner and 
read the morning paper over a cigar. 

On pleasant days he would then walk 
into the park around thecourthouse, where 
sometimes he would sit on a bench and 
watch the squirrels. On rare occasions he 
would do some shopping for his wife, and 
about once a year he would go to the 
western part ol the city to call stiffly on 
some distant relatives; but in any event 
he would be back at the yards by three 
o’clock, a full hour before his train was 
due to pull out. He was now a frail little 
man with a snow-white mustache and a 
snow-white goatee. Like most of the 
passengers on his line, he was a country- 
man at heart, and fifty years of spending 
four hours a day in gon had never 
freed him from the appearance, in city 
streets, of being completely lost. 

Although this was the last day of his 
service on the L. L. & N., it never occurred 
to the captain to vary this routine, any 
more than it would have occurred to him 
to allow a passenger to ride free. Thus, he 
felt almost a sharp irritation when the 
station master met him at the Leicester 
platform, and said: 

* Captain, the general passenger agent 
wants to see you in his office at three 
o'clock. He says to be sure to drop in 
there before you go up to the yards.” 

Captain Marcy nodded curtly. His 
mind was already occupied with seeing 
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his train back out of the station; but over 
his dinner in the little lunch-room he had 
time to worry about it. The first thought 
that occurred to him was that his train 
was to be taken away from him at once. 
After all, his rolling stock would have to 
come back empty during the night and 
what more natural than to send out 
another conductor to bring it home? 

'The more he thought of it, the more 

probable it seemed, and the idea of missin 

Eis last trip so disturbed the poor old 
gentleman har he did not even try to read 
his paper with his cigar. Solemnly he 
stood up and shook hands with the pro- 
prietor of the lunch-room and with the 
single stout waitress; but when the man 
clapped him affectionately on the back 
and when the woman’s eyes welled up 
with tears, he was glad to escape into the 
n AA noisy streets near the freight 
yards 

By force of habit he found himself in the 
park on his favorite bench where, with 
unseeing eyes, he watched the pampered 
squirrels frolic around his feet—a frail 
little old man, alone with his thoughts. 

At five minutes of three he was back in 
the union station and was taking the 
elevator to the general offices of the 
Eastern Trunk, of which the L. L. & N. 
was now merely a small department. This 
office floor was a region with which 
Captain Marcy was strangely unfamiliar. 
As he had never been called up for a 
reprimand, so had he never gone up to ask 
a favor, and in the great airy room with 
its dozens of clicking typewriters and its 
spotless cork floors he found himself ill at 
ease. A snippy office boy took his name, 
and then motioned him to a polished 
bench, where he sat with his bag at his 
feet and his hands on his knees, for all the 
world like a youth of eighteen asking for 
his first job. 

From time to time some stenographer 
or messenger would come down the aisle, 
and each time the captain would start to 
rise, only to sink es again with a 
worried look. At last he could stand it no 


longe 
"Miss," ' he said, approaching a gorgeous 
blond typist, “can’t the G. P. A. see me 
pu soon? It's now three-forty-four and 
"ve got to get my train out atfour-twelve." 
Whisking behind ground glass parti- 
tions the typist shortly returned, with a 
eremptory nod. The captain followed 
er to a private office, where the general 
passenger agent rose from his desk. He 
was a genial man in the early fifties and 
now he wore a broad smile. 


“WELL, , Cap’n, you were getting nerv- 
ous about your train, were you? 
Don't worry. Seeing this was your last trip, 
we made a little different arrangement. 

'The old captain's snow-white goatee 
twitched with the drop of his jaw. “You 
mean—? I’m not going to take her out 
to-day?” 

The G. P. A. laughed as he put his hand 
on the old man's shoulder. “Bless your 
heart, yes. No one in the world could run 
that train but you, Cap'n. The truth is, 
seeing this was a big occasion, the boys in 
the yard thought they would like to run 
her up into the station themselves." 

Captain Marcy considered this with due 
spen A Well, I suppose they can do it 

t 


all right. 
“And besides," added the G. P. A., 


“there are some friends of yours going to 
make this trip with you, and I wanted to 
make sure you met them before you 
started—so you would treat 'em right.” 

He opened the door to another office 
where a dozen important-looking men 
were seated around a table. As the 
captain entered, every one of them rose to 
his feet, and the G. P. A. made a sweeping 
introduction. : 

*Gentleman— Captain Marcy, the old- 
est and best-lov oe conductor on the 
Eastern Trunk System. Captain Marcy, 
some of these gentlemen you know already 
and all of them know you. This is Mr. 
Presgard, the president of the Eastern 
Trunk. This is Mr. Clayton, the chairman 
of the board. And you know Mr. Man- 
ning, of course—your own superintend- 
ent. 


AN EACH of the officers stepped up and 
shook his hand solemnly, the old man 
looked more and more bewildered. Only 
his professional mind remained working 
on time. He tried to draw the super- 
intendent aside. 

“All of these officers going?" he asked. 


"""DThen you've hitched on a special? I 


wonder if old 84 can ever pull it up the 
Hillside grade." 

The president of the road himself heard 
the question. “No, Captain, well have 
no private cars to-day. We'll all of us 
ride in the day coaches, j just as we used to 
do in the old days. 

The G. P. A. nte at him quickly, 
then looked at his watch: 

“Now, gentlemen, I think we əd better 
be going. The captain is getting worried 
about his train." 

He opened a door to the big outer 
office, but as the whole group of officials 
passed forth with the frightened little 
conductor in their midst, an abrupt, 
uncanny silence fell over the whole vast 
room. Suddenly, the chief clerk leaped to 
a chair and then to a desk. He waved his 
arms. 

"Everybody up! 
Captain Marcy! Ñ 
Hooray!” 

As chairs toppled and papers went 
flying, the whole roomful of fifty or sixty 
clerks surged up in a mass, and the roar 
that followed brought the elevator boys 
and attendants swarming from the hall- 
way. 

By this time the uproar had spread 
from the hallways to the elevators and 
down to the lower levels. As the group of 
officers passed through the concrete and 
marble waiting-room, the station master 
came smiling to meet them and red- 
capped porters crowded three and four 
deep in their curiosity and excitement. 
At the doorway to Platform No. 11 the 
G. P. A. bowed to Captain Marcy. 

“Now, Cap’n, I guess we're in your 
hands. Perhaps you'd better hurry ahead 
and see if you can find seats for us.’ 

Eagerly the old conductor bustled 
through the gate, then again he fell back. 
Platform No. 11 was his regular starting 
point, but apparently his own little train 
had been shoved aside and some excursion 
train put in its place. Seven or eight cars 
packed solid with passengers reached out 
ahead of him, and at the far end he could 
see two engines coupled together. As the 
captain was pushed on from behind, the 
strangest-looking brakeman he had ever 


Three cheers for 
ow then—Hip! . Hip! 


Captain 


=<en came up to him and touched his cap. 

** Afternoon, Cap'n. You see, I had to 
>ome back to the road after all." 

Captain Marcy stared, and now he 
really did begin to believe that he was 
Having a bad dream. For, while the 
berakeman had a new uniform cap, he 
vore a brass-buttoned coat of a style that 
Captain Marcy had long since forgotten. 
K t was faded and drawn in wrinkles, but 
t he man who wore it looked more like a 
prosperous banker than a railroad man. 
Suddenly the captain gave a sharp cry: 

“Charley Rutherford—as I'm alive!" 

“The same old Charley,” replied the 
wveird brakeman. ‘And here's another 
fresh kid who would like to learn the 
trade.” 

Reaching behind him, he drew forth a 
grinning companion, another dignified 
graybeard, whose appearance in uniform 
vas almost as strange as his own. “You 
haven't forgotten Mike Sanders, have 
you?" 

In the seventies or eighties both 
Rutherford and Sanders had, indeed, been 
brakemen under Captain Marcy; but the 
former was now the biggest real estate 
man in Leicester and the latter was 

eneral manager of the whole Eastern 

Trunk, 

‘And now,” announced Rutherford, 
‘will you please step forward and see 
whether you think this crew can run the 
old shebang as far as Lebanon?” 


At THE steps of each of the seven 
crowded and cheering cars, they 
stopped, and a new brakeman solemnly 
touched his visor. At some time or another 
all had served under Captain Marcy; but 
now every one of them was a conductor 
in his own right, most of them on limited 
trains. At the throttle of the front engine 
they found the master mechanic of the L. 
L. & N. in overalls. His freman was the 
purchasing agent. 

At the end of the tour of inspection the 
brakeman- general manager whispered to 
Rutherford, “Now, all I’m afraid of is 
that the poor old chap will collapse and 
won't be able to run the outfit!" 

But if he really feared that, he did not 
know Captain Marcy. As they turned 
back down the platform, the veteran’s 
face was pale and his lips were trembling, 
yet for the first time he tried to smile. 

“Gentlemen, this—this is something I 
never looked for. Do you really mean 
th at I am going to take out this train? 

SY ou’ ve taken it out for forty-odd 
years,” snapped the G. P. A. “I guess you 
can take it out now." He looked at his 
watch. "But I should say that you've 
got something less than a minute. ‘Tf you 
don't look out, some of these cheap little 
trains of the Eastern Trunk will be 
crowding you from behind.” 

Captain Marcy drew out his red ban- 
danna handkerchief and mopped his brow. 
“All right, if you say so.” With a manner 
still doubtful and wavering he looked at 
his own watch, nodded up to the two 
engineers, then waved his hand and called 
out, “A-a-a-board!” 

His voice was so feeble and shaky that 
it hardly passed the first car, but all down 
the line, like a row of smart sentries, the 
volunteer brakemen took up the call. The 
final passengers bustled aboard, the wheels 
began to turn and, last of all, Captain 
Marcy climbed the steps behind the 
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baggage car. At the door of the first 
coach, Charley Rutherford, the real- 
estate brakeman, was waiting for him. 

* Now, Captain, I want to warn you. 
You've got a pretty tough lot of passengers 
on this trip.’ 

The roar that met them as they entered 
the smoking-car certainly bore out this 
warning, but in his cranky, martinet little 
way, the captain was at fase catching the 
spirit of the occasion. He held up his 
hand. 

"Less noise, gents, less noise," he 
ordered. With the habit of fifty years he 
opened his hand bag on the arm of a seat 
and took out his rebate slips and his 
ticket punch. 


RINNING and ‘trembling with ex- 
citement, the old conductor started 
solemnly through the car; but half way 
down the aisle he came upon trouble. Judge 
Barnabeck, the dean'of the lawyersof Berk- 
field County, suddenly refused to pay his 
fare. He said that the railroad had over- 
charged him eighty-three cents in the year 
1891, and now he was going to get it back. 
Captain Marcy merely stood and 
grinned, but Charley Rutherford, the 
comedy brakeman, was equal to the 
occasion. Seizing the Südge by the 
shoulders, he announced he was going to 
kick him off the train at the next station; 
but then other passengers began to pro- 
test. Residents of every place declared 
that they were not going to have the 
judge put off at their station to become a 
charge on the town. The difficulty was 
finally settled when the general manager 
gave him the freedom of the road, on the 
one condition that he would never ride on 
it again. 

In all the other cars the same scenes 
were repeated, with variations. For while 
the three or four hundred passengers had 
originally accepted the plan as a tribute to 
Captain Marcy, they now discovered that 
they were having the time of their lives. 
It was like a barbecue or a school reunion. 
Persons who had not seen one another in 
years were now embracing and back- 
slapping all over the train. Old stories 
and old jokes that had been buried for a 
generation were revived and laughed at. 
And more than a few of the passengers 
sat very silently at the windows, looking 
out at the landmarks that the old 84 was 
passing for the last time. 

At Slaterville, which was one of the 
largest towns on the line, the merchants 
had provided a drum corps, which 

layed “Pop Goes the Weasel,” “The 
Devil's Dream," and other tunes of the 
seventies and eighties; but it remained for 
Oak Park, the county fair station, to 
furnish the real sensation. A dozen of the 
old-time horsemen boarded the train, 
wearing silks and strapped trousers and 
carrving whips, while twenty other staid 
citizens followed them with high hats and 
plush waistcoats and “diamond” stick- 
pins as large as onions. A tremendous 
poker game with millions of imaginary 
dollars was immediately started, and all 
the old races were trotted over in retro- 
spect. 

At the outskirts of Sackett's Ravine, 
however, the train suddenly slowed with- 
out warning, and in each car the volunteer 
brakeman asked the passengers to alight 
and walk forward. The September dav- 
light was fading now and a faint. pink 


light hung over the high eastern cliff of 
the gorge. Below, the churning river was 
turning to evening blackness. As the 
curious passengers were herded about the 
mouth of the long, deep ravine, the G. P. A. 
mounted to the open door of the baggage 
car and motioned for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he announced. 
"We are here to-day to honor a man 
whom some of us have known and loved 
for half a century. We wish this to be 
only an occasion of happiness and rejoic- 
ing, but we could not pass this spot with- 
out recalling an event that might have 
been of tragic importance. Thirty-one 
years ago, at this ravine, Captain Marcy, 
our guest of honor, saved over three 
hundred lives—men, women, and children 
of Berkfield County. Some of you were 
on that train. Others would have lost 
sisters and brothers, fathers and mothers, 
if it had not been for the cool head and 
calm courage of this one man.” 

He looked down at the little white- 
headed conductor, who was standing 
among his old comrades. 

* Captain Marcy, for that deed neither 
Berkfield County nor the railroad can 
ever repay you. But we are going to try, 
and I will give the first opportunity to the 
man who originated and organized this 
whole celebration—one of your oldest 
passengers, Mr. Lemuel Butler, of Shiloh." 

There came a long, solemn pause and, 

assing beside the cars, Lem Butler edged 
fis way into the inner circle of bluecoats. 
Lem had always insisted that he was not a 
speechmaker, and he amply proved it, for 
as he and Captain Marcy faced each 
other, two feet apart, it would have been 
difficult to say which was the more shaky 
and nervous. As Lem presented a gold 
watch on behalf of the citizens of Berkfield 
County his voice did not carry a dozen 
feet away, but the passengers all knew 
what it was about and cheered him until 
the gorge itself was ringing with echoes. 
Again the G. P. A. held up his hand: 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, it 
remains for the railroad to do its part. As 
you all know, our system amply provides 
for our faithful colleagues who reach the 
age of retirement. But what is good 
enough for ordinary men is not good 
enough for Captain Marcy. To-day, the 
last steam train is running over this 
branch—the Leicester and Lebanon. As 
the old war horse retires, so does its rider. 
But, Captain Marcy, the road will go on, 
and we want you to feel that you are still 

art of it, still interested in its progress. 
We could think of no better way than to 
make you part owner. As a personal gift, 
as a well-earned divided, from the 
officers of the system I am giving you ten 
one-thousand-dollar bonds of the Eastern 
Trunk United." 


ND then there was silence. From the 

inner circle there issued not a move of a 
hand or a lift of a head, until Lem Butler, 
seeing that the little figure of Captain 
Marcy was beginning to droop, looked 
anxiously over his shoulder and made a 
sign to Alma Callerton. At once the 
daughter slipped through the circle of 
uniforms and: put her arm around her 
father's shoulders. He fumbled weakly in 
his upper pocket, and those nearest the cir- 
cle saw the flash of a soiled red bandanna. 
Womanlike and motherlike Alma instantly 
reached for her own white handkerchief 
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zand pressed it upon him. But suddenly 
some superb dramatic instinct checked 
Ther. She drew back her hand and allowed 
him to go on with his own—with his old 
red service bandanna. 

Poor Captain Marcy. It was only the 
tact of the G. P. A. that rescued him. 
Suddenly leaning down from his high 
doorway, the speechmaker became very 
jovial. 

** Well, Cap’n,” he shouted, “hadn’t we 
better start up? You know we don’t want 
to get a reputation for being late on this 
line!” 

The passengers began to flock back to 
the cars, and with the familiar “‘ A-a-a- 
board” the train proceeded. And slowly 
the noise and hilarity of the crowd began 
to return. At Felsted, two extra cars 
were coupled on and a hundred more old- 
timers joined in for the last events of the 
trip. 

For with the stop at the Lebanon ter- 
minus the celebration was not over by any 
means. Here the railroad men of the 
western division and the young people 
of Lebanon had organized a torchlight 
procession with a band. In regular old- 
fashioned style, a carriage without horses 
had been provided and with the members 
of the fire company at the ropes the cap- 
tain was drawn to his own’ house, where 
a huge picnic supper was served on the 
lawn. 


"| HERE were more and more speeches, 
of course, and toastsand fireworks; but 
Lem Butler was thoroughly ready when at 
last his sister plucked at his sleeve in the 
darkness and led him through the crowds 
to her parked car. On the ten miles of fine 
state road back to Shiloh neither one 
spoke a word until they came to the street 
lights of the village. 

“And so,” Lem's sister asked, “you 
d satisfied with the way it went 
off? 

Lem leaned back luxuriously. *'Abso- 
lutely!” he replied. ‘I couldn't think of a 
single thing that I would have changed. 
Now, all I want is to go to bed and aleen 
till next Sunday.” 

His sister laughed. “A fine chance 
you'll have to do that. I know you too 
well. You'll be down at the store in the 
morning at exactly seven-thirty.” 

And she was quite right, for, as if not a 
thing had occurred to break his routine, 
Lem Butler was back at his counters on 
the following morning. But about nine 
o'clock he was adding a column of figures 
on a piece of brown paper, when gradually, 
from across the meadows, he became 
aware of a curious chime-like whistle. He 
heard it a second time and looked up. 

* What in the world," he demanded, 
“is that?" 

From the bookkeeper's desk Mary Mul- 
len looked at him oddly. **Do you mean 
to say," she retorted, “that you don't 
know what that is? Why, that's the new 
gasolene motor coach—on the railroad!" 


THERE is a stirring story in the way 
that Mary Martin Sloop has brought 
a fine school, good roads, and a new 
social spirit to a little mountain 
community in North Carolina. Next 
month you will read this story in 
-“No Magician’s Trunk Ever Held 
Such Wonders as These.” 


$554.47 in 7 Days 
made by F. Wynn 
—over $400second 
week. 


$1,000 in 30 Days 
made by Hartle a 
R. R. Mail Clerk 
for ten years. 


J. E. Greenslade 
President of the National Salesmen's 
"Training Association. 
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à 
$13,500 First Year 
is what A. H. Ward 
made after taking 
this sales training, 


Over $10,000 a Year 
and the presidency 
of his company is 
the record of C. V. 
Champion, Illinois 


Bigger Pay This 
Yearfor Men Who 
Read This Ad 


Let Me Make 


you a 


Master Salesman! 
Ihis New Easy Way 


DON'T care what you are now or what 

you think. The Association of which 
I am president will take you in short, easy 
steps and make a Master Salesman of you, 
put you in the same class with the big pay 
men who have all the good things of life. 


Many have thought that Salesmen were 
“born.” And that idea has kept many men 
from succeeding. But this Association of 
Master Salesmen has proved that any man 
can be taught the rules and principles that 
make men Master Salesmen. 


Easy as ABC 


If you are as intelligent as the ordinary 
farmhand, postal clerk or stenographer, 
you can quickly master the simple A B 
C’s of Selling. There are certain ways of 
approaching a prospect to get his un- 
divided attention, certain ways to stimu- 
late keen interest, certain ways to over- 
come objection, batter down prejudices, 
outwit competition and make the prospect 
act. 


You can learn these principles at home 
in a short period of pleasant, inspiring 
study. And once you have mastered these 


SENT FREE 
The book that has shown thou- 
sands the way to amazing salary 
increases. 


Secrets of Master Salesmanship, you can 
take advantage of the employment de- 
partment of the Association without 
charge. This is a real opportunity, for dur- 
ing the last year the Association received 
calls for 49,880 salesmen from the biggest 
sales organizations in America. 


The book you see below has been the 
starting point for thousands of men who 
are now successful salesmen. This book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” is now FREE, 
and will be sent to every man who fills out 
and returns the coupon below. 


Rush the Coupon 


If I were asking ten or twenty dollars 
for this book you might hesitate. But I 
am not. It is Free. And since it may mean 
the turning point in your life, it certainly 
is worth the two cents you will have to 
spend to get this amazing book and read 
‘or yourself the astonishing facts given 
between its two covers. You have every- 
thing to gain and not one cent to lose, so 
mail the coupon today, sure. 


N.S. T. A. Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, 


Dept. C-23, N. S. T. A Bldg., Chicago, Illinois | 
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It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN, 


Cleans Clean 


The American Magazine 


WHY? Because it Fits! 


There's a difference between 
brushing your teeth—and clean- 
ing them. To clean them you 
must use a brush that fits the 
curves and angles—one whose 
bristles seek out the crevices 
and sweep them clean. 


To fill this need came Dr.West's 
—a new-day tooth brush—cor- 
rect as modern dentistry. It is 
small, arch-conforming and crev- 


ice-fitting. Every pointed bris- 
tle-tuft does its work with every 
brushing. 


The true diagram above shows 
clearly the fitness of Dr. West's. 
Its use and effect in your own 
mouth isself-demonstrated proof 
that this one brush cleans every 
part of all your teeth—and 
cleans them clean, inside— out- 
side—and between. 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 5oc; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers. 


The Kind of Parents 
Our Big Business 
Men Had 


(Continued from page 15) 


came to me; and it is also since then that, 
more than ever before, I have learned to 
pray. The ever-present consciousness of 
this Higher Power has, naturally, influ- 
enced my life, and it does so more and 
more constantly." 

B. C. Cobb, Vice President of Hodenpyl, 
Hardy and Company, New York, writes: 
“I did have a praying father and a pray- 
ing mother. M father was a clergyman 
and one of the finest Christian gentlemen 
I ever met. I do believe there is some 
Higher Power. I do believe that we are 
responsible to this Power and that 
Christianity has been the saving grace of 
civilization. I do feel that we need help 
from this Power. I am afraid I do not 
pray as often as I ought to." 

erbert D. Kingsbury, President of 
the Copper Plate Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, answers “Yes” to all of the ques- 
tions, and adds: "Perhaps you remem- 
ber that Steinmetz, the great electrical 
engineer, said that the next important 
development will be the recognition of 
the power of prayer." 

John Gribbel, prominent Philadelphia 
manufacturer, writes himself down, clear- 
ly and straightforwardly, in a manner 
worthy of a business man: 

“I did have a godly mother and father 
who believed in prayer. 

“T do believe in a Higher Power. That 
belief has come through experience. 

“T believe in my responsibility to that 
Power and to my constant need of help 
from that source. 

“T pray for this help. 

“My consciousness of this need and of 
a source of help have been the most im- 
portant facts in. my life." 


(THERE are still other letters, in the pile 
before me, which answer those six ques- 
tions with the same unhesitating “Yes.” 
But as the writers asked not to be quoted 
by name, their wishes must, naturally, 
be respected. Their attitude, however, is 
one of unqualified assent to Mr. Babson's 
claim that religion, as he defines it, is a 
powerful and recognized factor in all 
worth-while achievement—including busi- 
ness success. 

Anyone who has read this magazine for 
a number of years could easily supply an 
even longer list of names than Mr. Bab- 
son’s fifty. Over and over again, these 
pages have recorded the debt of gratitude 
which men of great achievement gladly 
pay to the religious training they received 
in childhood. 

Over and over again, these men have 
asserted their sense of responsibility, their 
desire to give service to the world, and 
their conviction that merely to gain 
wealth does not constitute worth-while 
achievement. 

The one man whose answer Mr. Bab- 
son classed as "Negative" was Hudson 
Maxim, who is internationally known as 
an inventor and manufacturer of high 
explosives. 
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However, Mr. Maxim answered the 
questions by enclosing a copy of an article 
which he had written. In that article, he 
does disclaim a belief in the Divinity of 
Christ and in the Divine origin of the 
Scriptures. 

He says that the immortality of the 
€‘ soul” is neither proved nor disproved by 
science, although E claims that the weight 
of evidence is against it. 

But at the end of his article he says: 
“‘ Right conduct is an inevitable accord- 
ance with the natural laws of the social 
state, where the welfare of each individual 
is the concern of all, and each individual 
is the servant of all, and service is its own 
reward." 

Even Mr. Maxim, you see, has the ideal 
of service, which is one of the cardinal 
points in what Mr. Babson means by 

*religion." Moreover, those who know 
Mr. Maxim realize that he has a good 
brand of “religion” of his own, although 
it is not the orthodox kind. 

Without exception, therefore, these 
leaders in the world of business, who have 
put themselves on record, believe in their 
responsibility to others. All but one of 
them have declared their belief in, and 
responsibility to, a Higher Power, and 
their feeling of dependence on that Power. 
In that record there is a sermon, not only 
for all other business men, but for every 
human being. 


Mr. Babson Explains 
What He Means 
by "Religion" 
(Continued from page 15) 


answer ‘No’ to the first of these questions, 
and ‘Yes’ to the others, you have what I 
call religion.” 

“That’s a liberal interpretation,” I 
said. “But, see here, Mr. Babson; do 
you mean that all our leaders in business 
are religious, even to that extent?” 

“Practically every one of them!” was 
the emphatic reply. ‘‘Among the men 
who wrote me, after I made that state- 
ment ten years ago, were Woolworth, 
Colgate, Heinz, Wanamaker, Welch, and 
others whose names are famous in the 
business world. Dozens of men who are 
just as well known spoke to me per- 
sonally. They all declared that what I 
had said was true. 

“Investigate for yourself. Pick out a 
dozen leading men—a hundred, if you 
want to! Get them to tell you what is in 
their inmost hearts. Nine out of ten of 
them will admit that this ‘something,’ 
which I call religion, is a fundamental 
fact in their lives. 

“Find out how many of those men 
never pray. You may think praying has 
gone out of fashion. I'll wager anything 
that you sometimes pray. But you have 
an idea that other men don’t! 

“You are mistaken—at least in regard 
to the men who are achieving, construct- 
ing, creating. I know, because they them- 
selves have told me. They may not ‘say 
their prayers’ every night. But saying 
your prayers isn’t necessarily praying. 

“Someone has described prayer as ‘the 
souls sincere desire, uttered or unex- 


Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don't let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 


Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of 5 


Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 


But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan's. 

Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system,often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 

If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan's. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan's as a wise precaution. 


If used regularly and in time Forhan's checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan's Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 


Forhan's firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan's 
atonce. Atall druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
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Popularity Plus! The glad hand of welcome 
everywhere; the undivided attention and the smiles of 
those whose smiles are worth while; that's the happy 
heritage of the fellow who plays a 


Boesch 
CTyue Tone Saxophone 


Would you clip the coupon below if you were sure it would bring 


to you these things? It will! With just a little effort on your part. 
A is evenings’ practice at home, and you will be playing pop- 
ular tunes. It’s so easy and such a wonderful accomplishment. 
Are you wondering if you could do it? Then just ask yourself—= 


Can You Do These Things? 


Can you beat time to music? Can you hum a tune? Could you 
walk up to the piano and, with a little practice, pick out "Home, Sweet Home" 
with one finger? Then you can learn to play an easy fingering Buescher Saxo- 
phone. You can teach yourself, at home, quickly, easily. And a little practice may 
reveal hidden talents you never dreamed you possess. 


Three Lessons Give Quick Easy Start 

If requested we will give you three lessons free with your new Buescher Saxo- 

hone. They will start you. Beginners, unfamiliar with anyinstrument, commonly 
earn scales in an hour and play tunes in a week. From then on it's great fun learn- 
ing because it comes so quickly. 

Won't You Just Try It for 6 Days? 

Try any Buescher Instrument, Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone in your own 
home for six days. See what you can do. Test yourself. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no sale. If you decide to keep the instrument pay alittle each month. Play as 
you pay. Get the details of this wonderful trial plan. Mail the coupon for beautiful 
catalog of the instrument of your choice. Make that start. Do it today. 
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pressed? That’s true; but I’m strong for 
expressing it! And the people who are 
getting the big things done are the ones 
that pray—not as a mere form but out of 
some great inner need.” 

“You may be right,” I said; “but— 
well, some people are religious, and yet 
they are not ‘achieving, constructing, and 
creating,' as you put it." 

“They may be doing big things of 
another sort," said Babson. ‘‘The point 
is this: They are doing bigger things than 
they would have done without religion. 
We are born with certain capacities. 
Religion doesn't make a twelve-cylinder 
man out of a one-cylinder man. What it 
does do is to supply more power to 
any equipment the human being already 
possesses. 

“Some men with great natural ability 
achieve big things. Others, who have just 
as great ability, don't accomplish mind of 
anything. hat makes this difference? 
I say it is the power of religion! There is 
something in the religious impulse that 
gives us a desire to create, and a joy in 
production. That is the secret of all 
achievement. 

“Tl come back to this later; but first 
I'll give you some interesting facts. 


'" QOME years ago, the late Russell H. 
Conwell, the famous lecturer, investi- 
gated the parentage of over four tliousand 
American millionaires. Hefound that allof 
them, except twenty, began as poor boys. 
He also looked up the records of a great 
number of rich men's sons. And he found 
that only one in seventeen died rich. 
“Those are startling facts. I explain 
them in this way: The poor boy is taught 
self-reliance and self-denial in overcom- 


ing obstacles. But he often finds these 


obstacles almost insurmountable; and be- 
cause of his home training, or because 
of his desperate need, he craves help from 
some Power outside himself. He has the 
spiritual impulse which leads to achieve- 
ment. 

“ But the child of rich parents is seldom 
taught self-denial or self-reliance. He 
encounters few obstacles. Unless he is 
naturally religious, he doesn’t crave spir- 
itual help. He doesn't get it—and he 
goes down. Ifhe dies in material poverty 
it is because of his spiritual poverty. 

"Here is a recent volume of ‘Who’s 
Who,’ containing almost twenty-five thou- 
sand names of notable American men 
and women. In the preface you will find a 
study of their parentage. It was made by 
Professor Stephen S. Visher, of Indiana 
University. 

“ Professor Visher divided the fathers of 
these notables into five groups: pro- 
fessional men (preachers, doctors, lawyers, 
and so on); business men; farmers; and 
skilled laborers. He tried to find out— 
among other things—how many of the 
men and women in ‘Who’s Who’ are the 
sons or daughters of clergymen. 

“He found that preachers—in pro- 
portion to their numbers—fathered 2,400 
times as many eminent persons as did the 
unskilled laborers, who stand at the other 
end of the scale. The preachers fathered 
35 times as many eminent persons as did 
the farmers; four times as many as did 
the business men; and twice as many as 
the doctors, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessional men. 

“That’s interesting. But most of the 
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people who get into ‘Who’s Who’ are 
themselves in the professional class. They 
naturally come from ‘professional’ fami- 
lies. 

“I think I devised a better test. Ten 
years ago I investigated seventy leaders 
in industry and business. And I found 
that twenty-four of them were the sons of 
preachers, teachers, and farmers; thirty 
were the sons of business men; the rest 
were scattering. But all of those seventy 
men had praying fathers and mothers. 
And that, I believe, was the secret of these 
men’s power. 

**'The job your father had doesn't cut 
any figure, compared with the religion he 
and your mother had and lived by. What 
they put into your stomach and onto 
your bid doesn't count. It was what 
they put into your mind and into your 
heart. 

“Whether they got it from their 
parents, or from some other source, all 
our gre men have this something which 


I call religion. 
"I AM not talking about theological 
creeds or church membership. I am 
talking about the spiritual side of a man's 
nature. Religion is a seeking after great 
things. At its best, it is a desire to serve 
humanity; to create, to produce, to go 
forward. 

“I want to tell you this: I criticize 
some of the aims and methods of modern 
business. But I know that thousands of 
business men have a sincere desire to 
serve humanity. They believe they are 
serving humanity through their business. 
I believe so too; although I think we 
have a long way yet to go in that di- 
rection. 

“T don't say that religion always makes 
men saints. I don’t even say that spiritu- 
ality is sure to make men good. But it 
does make them strong; or, at least, 
stronger than they would have been with- 
out it. Religion is the power that drives 
them to creative effort. 

“The wife of a great artist came to me 
once, complaining about the wayward- 
ness of her husband. She wished he was 
more careful about the conventions and 
that he wouldn't do so many things of 
which she had to be ashamed. 

“To cheer her up, I spoke of his won- 
derful work and said I couldn't under- 
stand the contrast between that and some 
of the acts of which she complained. 

““Mr. Babson,’ she said, ‘you may 
think it strange, but my husband is a 
deeply religious man! Before he goes to 
work on one of his great paintings he 
experiences a period of repentance and of 
consecration which is almost heart-rending. 
He shuts himself up in his studio, saying 
that he is going to paint a picture that will 
be a great message of truth and of beauty. 
That is the secret of his work. It is 
the expression of his yearning for higher 
things.’ 

“Talk with the wives of our leaders in 
any field,” Babson went on. “If these 
women are honest with you, some of them 
may say that their husbands are oc- 
casionally pretty hard to live with. But 
they wil lio tell you—all of them—that 
those men have a certain spiritual power 
which, at times, sweeps everything be- 
fore it. 

“Do you know what is the greatest 
factor in achievement? You may say it 
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“Like a Clean 
China Dish” 


Housework Is Easier 


APPY is the housewife who owns the New 1926 Leonard Cleanable. She 

knows the family’s food is well safeguarded—her steps are saved—her 

toil lightened — her workday shortened. The Leonard pays for itself over 
and over in saving food and ice. 

The new Leonard is insulated with thick Compressed Corkboard, sealed with wool felt. 


Inside the gleaming porcelain food chamber, cold, dry, moving air keeps the food fresh and 
sweet to the last delicious morsel. The Leonard preserves as well as protects. 


See the famous Leonard one-piece food chamber at your dealer's. Feel the rounded corners. 
Note the porcelain extends all around the door frame. Easy to clean. See the copper waste- 
pipe and trap; the hair-trigger latch that locks air-tight. Outside icing door and cup coil 
water cooler if desired. 
When renting an apartment, be sure it is equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 
NOTICE—the identifying mark—the word “Cleanable”— applies to our porce- 
lain-lined refrigerator only. We also make white enamel-lined refrigerators under 
the name of “Leonard Polar King.” 
The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice or Electrical refrigeration. 
A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. A small 
down payment will put one of these excellent refrigerators in your home. See the Leonard 
dealer. If you cannot find him, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Just say “Send Catalog” 
and our illustrated catalog of many styles and sizes of refrigerators will be mailed you 


immediately, together with sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard's booklet on “Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 603 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Tbe well-stocked stores attract. 
farm trade from more tban 20 miles around 


Town Like 


Princeton is one of the finest business 
centers to be found in the State of Illinois 


Is Your 


ST compare your town with Princeton, the county 
J of Parea County, Illinois. Here isa hustling 
community of 5,000 pore which has 14 grocery 
stores, 4 drug stores, 2 hardware stores, 4 clothing 
stores, 6 dry goods stores, 6 radio and music shops, 
4 electrical stores, 8 automobile agencies and 20 auto 
accessory stores. 

Last year its merchants did a total business of 
$6,250,000. Where did the bulk of this big volume 
of retail sales come from? 

For the answer to this question read the words of 
Mayor Thomas P. Gunning quoted on the next 
page. You will see that the town of Princeton, Illinois, 
depends largely on the farmer for its commercial success 
—and this is true of a great many other towns. 


What Princeton Merchants Know 


As Mayor Gunning puts it: “Every business man 
in town realizes that the farmer holds the key to our 
prosperity—and our merchants depend on the farm 
trade for approximately seventy-five per cent of their 
total volume of business. Our farmers in and around 
Princeton make the business of farming a science, 
and their prosperity is reflected in the activities of 
the banks and mercantile institutions of our city." 


This all means, of course, that the merchants of 
Princeton make a point of cultivating the farm trade 
—and serving the farmers in the vicinity. 

Asa result of this business-like policy, the farmers 
of Bureau County come from miles around to do 
their trading in Princeton. And the merchants show 
their appreciation by carrying ample and well se- 
lected stocks of standard goods such as the farmer 
wants and needs. 


What About Your Town? 


Are the merchants of your town like the mer- 
chants of Princeton? What efforts are they making 
to bring the nearby farmers into town and increase 
their volume of farm business? Do they know that 
other progressive merchants, all over the country, 
are ene farm business the most profitable part 
of their trade? Do they know that Farz & Fireside, 
The National Farm Magazine, is cooperating with 
plans and suggestions and with active, personal help? 


To the Merchants of Any Community 


Farm & Fireside will gladly show the merchants 
of any community how to cash in on the farm trade 
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e Laval Separators & Milkers Fada Radios 


jell D 
Chesebrou h Products (Vaseline) Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants Fisk Tires 


Delco-Light Pum Ford Automobiles and Trucks 
evoe Paint & Varnish Products Fordson Tractors 
Dodge Automobiles & Trucks Forhan Company (Forhan’s For 
Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers the Gums) 
r. Hess Poultry Pan-A-ce-a eneral Motors Corporation 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic Glastenbury Underwear 


American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) Buick Motor Cars Corn Products Refining Co. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Glover's Mange Remedies 


Burpee's Seeds (Karo) 

Burroughs Adding Machine Crescent Tool 
Californians, Inc. 
Caloric Furnaces 
Centaur Tractors 


Anthony Fence 
Appleton Wood Saws 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws 
Atwater Kent Radios 
Bag Balm 

Bassick ‘‘Alemite” 


Cuticura Preparations 


s 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 


Dandelion Butter Color 


Inc. (Semesan) Gulbransen— The Registering 
Durant Cars Piano 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 


Essex Cars 
Eveready Flashlights 
Eveready Radio Batteries 


(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 
Hanes Knitting Co., P. H. 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
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Princeton, 


that is waiting at their doors—and how to tie to 
the advertising that manufacturers are doing in Farm 
& Fireside to reach a million of the best farm fami- 
lies. In the case of Bureau County, for example, 
Farm & Fireside goes into about a thousand of the 
better farm homes—and it reaches the better farm 
homes everywhere in the United States in the same 
thorough way. 


Already the Farm & Fireside Plan has secured 
some surprising results for the merchants who have 
used it. For example: 


The E. D. Shellenberger Store, Mound City, Mo., (1500 
people) did a business of $3,166 in four days—a 40 per 
cent gain over the corresponding period the year before. 


The Shellenberger Store does a yearly business of $139,344. 
But if they could do as big a business every week, as 
they did in four days under the Farm & Fireside Plan, 
their annual sales volume would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $165,000. 


The Economy Store, Webster, S. D., had total sales of 
$900.94 during Farm & Fireside Week, compared with 
total sales of only $402.74 the week before. 


And when the Main Street Department Store, Green Bay, 
Wis, put on a Farm & Fireside Week, sales jumped 


The center of 
Princeton's civic life—City Hall 


“Our merchants depend on farm trade for 
approximately seventy-five per cent of 
their business. It is far and away the most 
profitable part of their business. I believe 
there is no town in the United States 
where the merchants are more alive to 
the needs of the farmers than they are in 
the city of Princeton. 


: Mayor 
Princeton, Illinois. 


llinois? 


d 


from $463.97 to $634.63 in a single week. More than 
750 people visited the store, though the average weekly 
figure is between 400 and 500. 


H. L. Barber t2 Co., Williams, Mont., did a $2,136 busi- 
ness during their Farm & Fireside Week, as against 
$1,195 the week before. They write that the week was 
well worth the effort, and add, “We should like to be 
dated up again next year for Farm & Fireside Week.” 


Farm 6 Fireside Will Help You 


The advantage of the Farm & Fireside Plan is 
that it can be used by an individual merchant, a group 
of merchants, or a whole town. 


The Farm & Fireside Plan is set forth in a 36-page 
booklet entitled: “To Help You Get More Farm Trade, ”? 
It is fully illustrated, and cites the actual experiences 
of dealers who have successfully tested the sales plans 
described in it. 

Send for this booklet now. It is full of sugges- 
tions that will help you win more business from 
the hundreds of farm families in your trade neigh- 
borhood. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) Kellogg’s Corn Flakes Musterole 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers Kaw-Rare 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees Le Page’s Glue Buildings 
Harvey Ride Rite Automobile Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders National 


Springs Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 
H. P. Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) 
Henderson Seeds 
Hudson Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 
Instant Postum 
International Harvester 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks Monarch Ranges 
International Tractors oto- 
Jell-O Meter.” 


ments —— Vare 
“Lysol” Disinfectant Nujol 
Mar 


Marlin Firearms 
Farm Mellin’s Food 


"ence 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 
Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- Nesco Royal 


T. Goldman Hair Restorer Paramount Ranges 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) Perfection Oil Ranges 
Perfection Oil Heaters 

eter Co.,—'' Motor- Perfection Oil Water Heaters 


Postum Cereal Sure Hatch Incubators 


Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm “ Prince Albert” Smoking Tobacco Swift Products 


Red Star Oil Stoves 
Resinol Preparations 
Royal Fence 
Enamel Round Oak Furnaces 

ound Oak Stoves and Ranges 
Savage Firearms 
Schwarze Motor Horns 
Si-monds Saws 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 
Stevens' Firearms 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Trimo—The Master Tool 

Union Carbide 

United States Fence 

United States Tires 

U. S. Hame Company 
alentine's Valspar 

Valentine's Valspar Enamel 

Valentine's Valspar Stains 

Vellastic Underwear 

Western Clock Co. (Westclox) 

Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 

Wright's Bias Fold Tape 

Zonite Antiseptic 


Granite 


FIRESIDE 


‘Read in more than 1000,000 farm homes 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 5-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gendemen: Please send me without cost your book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 
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the Bad Blade Habit! 


HE Gem Double-Life 

Blade has the edge on all 
other makes. It's the keenest 
edge ever ground on steel— 
and the steel we use is double- 
heavy, double-hard, and 
double- reinforced. 


The Gem shaves you 
double-swift and double- 
smooth—and it lasts through 
double the shaves. 


Why be double-crossed by 


single-life blades when the 
Gem Double-Life Blade will 
give you moreand bettershaves 
at less cost? 


—Each Gem blade double- 
protected and double-sealed. 
Sold Everywhere. 


P. S.— Your money does double duty when 
it buys a Gem de Luxe Razor. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 


BLADES 


is effort. But it isn't. It is the motivation 
behind the effort. 

“If you should go to a professor of 
economics, or of sociology, and ask him 
what is the basis of wealth, he would tell 
you, 'Land, labor, and capital. That's 
what they all say. 

“I think I can prove that they are 
wrong. Suppose you see a man with a 
pick and shovel working on a road. There, 
in a simple form, you have land, labor, and 
capital. The road is the land; the man 
represents labor; the pick and shovel are 
his capital. 

“Allright! But that man, with his pick 
and shovel, could destroy a road instead of 
building one! Land, labor, and capital 
are simply tools. It is the motive behind 
our use of them that makes them pro- 
ductive, or destructive. 

“The motive determines the goal. You 
can't get around that fact. No wonder 
we talk of ‘motive power.’ And that is 
precisely what we get from this 'some- 
thing' which I call religion. 

“It has nothing to do with creeds. I 
happen to bea Congregationalist—because 
my father and mother belonged to that 
denomination. If they had been Epis- 
copalians, I probably should be one too. 
If they had been Roman Catholics, or 
Jews, or Mohammedans, I suppose I 
should have followed their creed. 

“‘Creeds are made by men and may be 
more or less superficial. Religion is in the 
depths of the soul. Any creed can be a 
lie on your lips. But your religion will 
tell its story, for everyone to hear, even if 
you never speak of it yourself. 

"I want you to get this straight: 
I believe in religious organizations— 
churches, synagogues, ethical culture 
societies, and all the rest—just as I be- 
lieve in manufacturers' associations, ag- 
ricultural societies, and so on. It is a 
natural and helpful coóperation among 
people who have a common objective. 

“The man who belongs to a Boosters’ 
Club gets even more pep and enthusiasm 
out of it than he gives. And the man 
who belongs to a good live church gets 
spiritual pep and enthusiasm out of it. 

is religion may be strengthened by that 
connection. But he doesn't get it there! 
He takes it there! Your religion must be 

art of you; something you feel in your 
eart, and practice in your life." 


$€ AlTaminute!" I interrupted. “You 

say you want me to get this straight. 
Let's see whether I’m doing that. The 
basic thing, in this religion you’re talking 
about, seems to be a belief in something 
more than the material world we live in.” 

“That’s right,” said Babson. 

“And we must feel that we are not 
independent of this higher something— 
call it Divine Power. Is that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“We want help from that Power. And 
we feel a responsibility toward it.” 

“Exactly.” : 

“And this is religion, reduced to its 
primary factors?" . 

"Yes," agreed Babson. "Sounds sim- 
ple, doesn't it? Well, it is simple. But 
the results of it are amazingly broad and 
far-reaching. 

“For instance, if a man has none of 
this religion, his attitude toward life is 
*What's the use? If he has any purpose 
at all it is to get while the getting's good— 


eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
it will be all over." 

“Hold on!” I said. “I know people 
who don't believe in a hereafter for us 
human beings, but who nevertheless live 
by a high ideal of service and goodness." 

“Did I say," retorted Babson, "that 
religion meant belief in a hereafter—the 
kind of hereafter you mean? It almost 
always does imply that belief; but not 
necessarily. 

“There is another kind of hereafter! 
As you and I sit here now, that hereafter 
stretches directly in front of us. With 
every second that is ticked off by the 
clock up there we advance into this 
realm. 


“WHEN we die, our bodies will be 
buried in the cemetery. But what 
you and I have thought, and said, and 
done, will go on into that hereafter. We 
can’t prevent it! No human being can deny, 
or escape, that kind of immortality. These 
propre you speak of, the ones who don’t 

elieve in the other kind of immortality, 
do recognize this kind.” 

“I guess you're right," I admitted. 
* But what I want to know is this: How 
do you figure that religion helps people to 
achieve more than they could midhodr it?” 

“Well,” said Babson thoughtfully, “here 
is something that will help me to ex- 
plain. Not long ago I was talking with 
Charles M. Schwab. And he, by the way, 
is one of our big business men who had a 
praying father and a praying mother. I 
asked him what, in his opinion, is the 
secret of business success. 

“He said that, as nearly as he can 
describe it, the essential thing is a combi- 
nation of keenness of judgment with 
imagination, or vision. 

“He said that we could presuppose the 
qualities of integrity, industry, and at 
least average mental ability. But there 
are thousands of men who have those 
qualities, yet who never get very far in 
business. They may have, in addition, 
either keen judgment, or vision, and yet 
not achieve a high place. It is the men 
who have all those qualities that become 
the big leaders. 

“In my opinion, that is one of the most 
important statements I ever have heard. 
It accounts for every one of our great 
captains of industry. 

“Schwab told me that he got keenness 
and shrewdness from his mother. She 
was thrifty, practical, cool, and level- 
headed. His father was more emotional, 
idealistic, visionary. 

“We call a man ‘visionary,’ you know, 
when he doesn’t make his dreams come 
true. Otherwise, we call him ‘a man of 
vision.’ 

“I could give you dozens of other 
examples; men who. combined keen 
practical judgment with imagination— 
the power to visualize a goal. 

“ Now, let me explain how I think this 
ties up with religion. 

“Suppose we take two men, both of 
them industrious and thrifty; both with 
shrewd practical sense. One is religious. 
That is, he has a desire for higher spiritual 
things, a sense of responsibility. He 
wants to give service. He educates his 
children; teaches them industry and 
thrift, and also the obligation of service. 
He helps his community, too. He achieves, 
and he helps others to achieve. 


" "Better living | 


conditions 
make better 


people. 


Paint and 
varnish make 
better living 
conditions. 
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701 © Save the Surface Camp: 


ERHAPS the greatest conscious aim in life is to live better. The better 
the dwelling, the better the home life—and the systematic use of paint 
and varnish has a prompt effect in improving both. Where paint and varnish 
prevail, you find more order, health, happiness, prosperity and family spirit. 
“Save the surface and you savé all” has as much to do with the happiness 
of living as with the preservation of living places. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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lary Increased 


400 Per|Cent 


-Salesmans hip the Answer 


'* My salary as a letter carrier," writes 
J. J. Graney, a California man, “was $1,800 
a year. This is the top in the Post Office. 
After finishing six assignments of the 
LaSalle course in Modern Salesmanship, 
I had the opportunity to go with a real 
estate company, and I have made good. 
I have not worked nearly as hard since I 
have been selling, but have increased my 
earning power about 400 per cent. During 
September I earned $225, October $500, 
November close to $700, and I expect to 
make $1,000 this month . . ."' 


Big Salary-Increases for 
LaSalle-Trained Men 


Are you—like Graney—following a well-organized 
plan to double —triple—quadruple your salary? Or 
are you relying for advancement upon business 
knowledge picked up thru day-to-day experience? 
Lasalle offers a sound and practical salary-doubling 
plan which has added millions and millions of dollars 
to the earning power of its members. Read, for ex- 
ample, what this plan has done for the men whose 
records are cited just below: 

“Thru the personal help and reports you gave me, 
I have been able to work out a used-car merchandis- 
inz plan that has proved to be highly successful. As 
a direct result of your training I have already in- 
creased my earnings more than 200 per cent.” 

N. J. HETZ, Kentucky. 


"At the time I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Modern Salesmanship my salary was $50 a week. At 
the present time I am earning between $300 and 
a week,” C. R. STOWELL, California. 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


The complete story of the LaSalle salary-doubling 
plan is outlined in a fascinating book entitled "The 
Making of an Unusual Salesman." This book tells 
clearly the opportunities in the selling field — points 
the way to a quick mastery of the very methods 
whereby the big producers top the list year after 
year, earn big five-figure salaries. The information 
contained in this book is of priceless value to the man 
seriously ambitious to make a real success in the sell- 
ing field. And—the coupon brings it to you, free. 

If a successful career is worth 2c and two minutes 
of your time, check on the coupon the field of ad- 
vancement that appeals to you, fill in your name 
and address, and place it in the mail TODAY. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 333-SR Chicago 


I should be glad to receive an outline of 
your salary-doublinr plan, together with 
a copy of ''The Making of an Unusual 
Salesman,’’ also copy of "Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” without obligation. 


C Modern Salesmanship — 


**The Making of an Unusual Salesman’? 


Other LaSalle Opportunities 

The LaSalle plan opens the way to success in every impor- 
tant field of business. Check below the opportunity that 
appeals to you. 
OBusiness Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
DRailway Station 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 


O Banking and Finance 
D Modern Business Corre- 


Management spondence and Practice 
OLaw— Degree of LL.B. [Expert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 


OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
D Effective Speaking 


D Industrial Management 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


“The other man is not religious. That 
is, he has no sense of responsibility to a 
Higher Power, or to other human beings; 
no impulse to create, to achieve, or to 
serve. He may be thrifty, but it becomes 
mere miserliness. He may be industrious, 
but only to serve his own selfish purposes. 

Y Those two men started with the same 
valuable qualities; the same tools in each 
man’s grasp! And one uses them to 
build with; the other uses them to destroy. 

“I could draw the same parallel in 
regard to other qualities—inventiveness, 
initiative, imagination. Religion supplies 
the motive power which directs these 
qualities toward fine achievements. 

“Imagination, for instance. Why, the 
penitentiaries are full of men who have 
imagination, vision! If their *motivation' 
had been the desire to serve, to create, to 
achieve, they probably would be in ‘Who’s 
Who' instead of in the Rogues' Gallery. 

“In a sense, a good many of us inherit 
our religion. I don't mean simply that 
we are born Christians, Jews, Mohan 
medans, or what not. I mean that we 
inherit the qualities that incline us toward 
religion just as we may inherit a tendency 
toward tuberculosis. 

“Early training has a powerful influ- 
ence, too. And in early training example 
beats precept every time. 

“Education may help some. But a 
human being is like a dic. Heredity is 
the framework of the vessel. Education 
is the paint and the trimmings. Religion 
is the power that makes the ship go. 

“We can’t choose our fathers and 
mothers. We have to take whatever 
training they give us. And we get our 
school education handed out to us. 

“However, some of us are lucky. We 
have a good heritage and good training. 
A sound ship with a fine engine. We make 
a splendid voyage; land in ‘Who’s Who’ 
or some other list of eminent people. 

“But some of us are unlucky. Perhaps 
we grow up in an atmosphere of every man 
for himself; get while the getting’s good; 
this is the whole show—make it snappy. 

“A good many people do have just such 
a start in life. All right! Then it's up to 
them! 


"TE body and the mind are the tools 
you were given to work with. You 
can't change them for different ones. But— 
and this is the most wonderful fact in life 
—you can supply the motive with which 
you use those tools! And the motive not 
only will determine your goal, but will 
give you the motive power to strive toward 
that goal. 

“I know a dozen men who are drifting 
along, or plugging along, not getting any- 
where. If I could put into them the 
power of this something which I call 
religion, they would go ahead twice as 
fast; even ten times as fast. 

“Religion changes a human being from 
a small, ineffective, detached unit into a 
part of a mighty whole. It makes him 
serve others; and this service is returned 
to him in kind. 


* Business men recognize that principle. 
‘Service’ has become a business slogan. 
Some of them use it for profit. But it is 
one of the basic principles of religion. 

“Another basic principle is responsi- 
bility. *No man liveth to himself alone." 
If you realize this you won't say that it's 
nobody's affair what you do, or how you 
do it. 

"And another basic principle of re- 
ligion is faith. Faith in your dreams; faith 
that the whole struggle is greater than 
your small part of it; faith that it is worth 
your while to fight it through to the end— 
or what seems to you the end. 

“Tt is not the end! What I am saying 
to you now, here in this room, may affect 
the life of someone I never have seen and 
never shall see. But that man, or that 
woman, will pass on the impulse to some- 
one else, who will add still another link to 
the endless chain. 

“This is no new idea; but we are likely 
to forget about it most of the time. It is 
an inspiring thought, or a terrifying one, 
depending on your attitude toward your 
life. Incidentally, it originated with reli- 
gious writers; and all the literary guys 
who have cribbed it were religious them- 
selves. 


"T HERES one point I'd like to have 
you notice. I spoke about a prayin 
father and a praying mother. Of course 
mean those that prayed with their hearts; 
not just with their lips. 

* Did you have that kind of father and 
mother?" he asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, I want you to tell me this: 
Would you like to change them in that 
respect?” 

“No!” I said. 

“Humph! I thought not. . . . Now, 
I've spoken of two or three experiments 
I'm willing to have you try. Here is an- 
other. Print in your magazine this re- 

uest: 

““Tf any of our readers have had a 
praying father or mother—a sincere and 
earnest one—and is sorry that he, or she, 
had that kind of parents, please write and 
say so to Roger W. Babson, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts.’ 

“Im a busy man," laughed Babson; 
“but I'll guarantee to answer personally 
every letter that says the writer wishes 
his father or mother hadn't been the kind 
that prayed with sincerity and faith. 

“ But don't ask the others to write! Not 
those who were glad they had that kind of 
father and mother! I'd have to hire a 
dozen secretaries to answer their letters. 

“Let me tell you something: I have not 
been able to find a single great and useful 
institution which has not been founded 
by either an intensely religious man or by 
the son of a praying father or a praying 
mother. I have made this statement be- 
fore the Chambers of Commerce of all the 
largest cities of the country, and have 
asked them to bring forward a case that 
is an exception to this rule. Thus far, I 
have not heard of a single one." 


NEXT month, in ‘Alexander Was Once a Dock Hand and Now He 
Owns a Fleet," you will read the compelling story of a fifteen-year-old 
lad who began his water-front career as a longshoreman, and who 
is now one of the great shipping figures on the Pacific coast. His 
company handles ninety per cent of the passenger traffic and 
sixty per cent of the freight traffic between Pacific coast ports. 


MILLION 


Families Have 


Made Us The 


WORLD'S 


LARGEST 


STORE 


Ql World leadership can never 
be the result of an accident. It 
must be merited. And a con- 
tinuance of this leadership for 


years proves that the merit 
has been well won. 


Q One family out of every 
three in America buys from 
the World’s Largest Store be- 
cause we sell them better 
goods for less money. “The 
Thrift Book of a Nation” is 
the guide to economy in these 
homes. 


C Our new Spring Catalog is 
ready now! Every page proves 
anew that the World's Largest 
Store gives the World's Biggest 
Bargains. But not in low price 
alone does Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. excel. We guarantee 
our goods — because we carry 
the kind of merchandise that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


Q Remember we value your 
good will above everything 
else. Remember we sell only 
merchandisethat willgive you 
honest service. Remember we 
ship 99 out of every 100 orders 
in less than 24 hours. Remem- 


ber we guarantee a saving. 


Q If you are going to buy any- 
thing this spring, whether it be 
for family,home, farm or shop, 
you must have our catalog — 
“TheThrift Book of a Nation." 
Itisanindextothe best values. 


Q We have a copy for you. 
Just fill in and mail the cou- 
pon! But do it today. 
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Women like to buy from th 
Women, ke e ^ scd 


eppealing. You should have 
our New Catalog to know what 
women are wearing this season. 


We are value leaders. Our 
men's clothing and furnishing 
departments prove il tothesatis- 
{potion of 9,000,000 families. 

ou make-the greatest savings 
whether youbuy for men,women 


or children if your selections 
are from the Thrift Book. And 
we give real 24-hour service. 


A rod and areel, a baseball and 
a mitt, a tent and a cooking out- 
fil, a set of new tires and tubes 
—these are the things you buy 
in the spring if you're the kind 
that enjoys the great outdoors. 
No high prices in these lines— 
but lots of quality. Our new 
catalog shows 35,000 bargains. 


Most every American farmer 
can tell you of the excellence of 
our farm implements. T. can 
tell you, also, of the big savings 
they made by ing from the 
World's Largest Store. No mat- 
ter what you want for the farm, 
we have it—and at prices which 
enable us to guarantee a saving. 


To help make your home more 
livable, to help you enjoy 
greater comforts is one of our 
most pleasant tasks. We have 
paint to brighten it up; new 
furniture to add to its attrac- 
tiveness; new utilities to make 
the work of home-keeping 
easier. And we have lower 
prices on everything! 


U Sears. Roebuck and Co. || 


Chicago * Philadelphia - Kansas City + Dallas * Seattle 


[I 
SEND FOR YOUIUERERGOPY I Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


OF OUR THRIFT BOOK Í SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. $0453 
Chicago * Philadelphia * Kansas City * Dallas + Seattle 


Mail the Coupon [| Send me your big Spring and Summer Catalog 
i Nassau ico a E E ow 
| Postolficlu ec mere ae e hne EU TERES SERI SES META EMU iinet 
LJ 
W l 
ORLD S l Rural Routa....—— B Box No nS 
LARGEST STORE Jus ssa es es eet 
We Own and Operate Super-Power l 
Radio Broadcasting Station W-L-S— Girast and No: os a MP aun rie ca videt aera 
Tune in on 345 Meters I Shall We Send You Free Our Big Wall Paper Sample Book? 
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Give Your Child a Set of Useful Habits 


there was a light in her eyes and a spring 
in her step that had long been strangers 
to her. Rhythm established through the 
daily routine had saved her and it had 
saved her boy. 

It takes self-control to stick to a daily 
routine. The time comes when the sight 
of a schedule makes you desperate. Then 
it is wise to take a day off for play. 

The second indispensable factor in the 
right development of a child is play. It is 
essential to the growth of all children, 
especially the younger ones. As soon as a 
baby can clutch a ball, he should have 
one; and he should be still playing with 
one when his grandchildren sit upon his 
jolly old knee. If the child’s play needs 
are met completely, he grows happily on 
from stage to stage, broadening in in- 
tellectual and physical power as he goes. 
If he is deprived of play, his growth is 
dwarfed. 

The play needs of a little child are 
simple. First, he plays with his fingers 
and toes. Then he reaches out for 
things; he grasps and tosses a ball, pushes 
it about with a wooden spoon, creeps 
after it. Soon he reaches the digging 
stage with a spoon and a tin pail. Then a 
handful of clothes-pins and a tin pan are 
a treasure-trove—provided that he has a 
playmate, and that playmate is somewhat 
close to his own age. Grown-ups have 
not the quality needed for companionship 
at playtime. Children must meet children 
and puppies and kittens and lively things 
in the full spirit of unhampered play. 

A few months ago, a little chap was 
brought into my school shrieking and 
fighting like a wildcat. “Hes afraid of 
the other children," his mother explained. 
“Freddy has never played with another 
child. Í have kept him always with me. 
Now he is afraid to leave me; but he must 
go to school." 

It took us six months to put Freddy 
in the right attitude to accept school and 
its activities. But it will be years before 
he can meet people without first stopping 
to call up all his courage. Actions that 
should never cost him a thought will de- 
mand his close attention. The chances 
are that he will never be easy and natural 
in his contacts with other human beings, 
simply because, as a child, he was cheated 
out of playtime contacts. 


MOTHERS worry because their boys 
between nine and twelve insist upon 
playing ball. Playing something is the 
main business of all boys and girls up to 
their full adolescence and afterward. 
Nature did not take the conning of books 
into consideration when she made children. 
She put her whole force upon building 
strong bodies. Satisfying the hunger for 
play means the proper development of 
the rapidly changing body. 

Last year, a mother said to me re- 

roachfully, “Tad is failing in his lessons. 

on't you think the teacher ought to 
give my boy a little more individual 
attention ?" 

I investigated, and found that twelve- 
year-old Tad rose in the morning at seven, 
practiced an hour on his violin, ate his 
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breakfast, went to school until twelve, 

after recess worked there until three, 

went for a special lesson in music, or 

language until six, and then, after dinner, 
racticed and studied until ten. The lad 
ad a working day of fifteen hours! 

“When does the boy play?" I asked. 

“Play?” repeated his mother, surprised. 
“Why should a big boy like that play? 
We are not rich people. Tad will have to 
earn his living, and he must not fool time 
away now." 

Only the stern command of the doctor 
and a severe illness pried Tad loose. 
After that, he was grudgingly allowed 
one free hour a day. 


LL children between the ages of twelve 
and nineteen should have at least two 
hours of play a day and, in addition, one 
hour of leisure in which the child may be- 
come acquainted with himself. It is that 
or illness. And of what use is study to a 
sick child? 

And yet work is as much a need of 
growth as routine or play. I put it down 
as the third essential in the development 
of the child. You can't really give any- 
body anything. If you do, he can't keep 
it. if we wish to hold on to a thing we 
must earn it. That means children as 
well as adults. 

The child’s first job should be a ver 
light one closely related to his play. it 
may be only putting his ball into the 
box suggestively held ready for him when 
playtime is over. Year by year, the work 
And. play go forward. First, the work is 
far in he rear; later, the play is behind 
and the work is to the fore. 

Throughout the child’s growing period, 
each day should be marked by one useful 
thing accomplished. It is healthful for a 
child to work to a standard and to put 
forth effort to that end. Body and mind 
demand successful work for their full 
growth. 

In the far corner of one of our grammar- 
grade rooms sat Mike, drowsing over 
a textbook. “Does nothing," said the 
teacher. "Not a thing. Just takes on 
flesh. Can't keep up with the class any 
longer. Got to leave him back." 

I sent for the boy to come to my office. 

"What's the matter with you, Mike? 


Do you know you are going to be left : 


back?" 

“Lef? back? Wha’ for? 
too easy for me.” 

“So easy you don’t do it. What work 
do you do in a day?” 

“I don't do any. Don't get a chance. 
What’s the good of the books? I’m goin 
to be a contractor. Help my father. I 
could do it now, only he says I gotta stay 
in school. He didn't. I could do as good 
as him." 

So I called Giovanni on the telephone 
and asked him to give his boy Mike a job 
on the works. ''He could be time-keeper 
after school, couldn't he?" I asked. “He 
has half a day free, and he's going to seed. 
Put him on the job and work him hard, or 
you're going to lose him." 

For a time I continued to see Mike 
waddling down the corridor lazily shift- 


The work's 


ing his weight from hip to hip. Then one 
day I saw him come flying down the stairs 
and make for one of the machine shops. I 
learned that he had been sent for to mend 
a broken belt. Later, I saw him again, 
and I had to get a second look at his face 
to make sure it was he. 

“Tve been on the job pretty much,” 
he explained. "'I've lost a lot of weight, 
but I feel better. I'm time-keeper on two 
jobs up the road. I got blisters on my feet 
first off, but now I can run from one job 
to the other. I have to. Those fellows 
would put it over on me if I didn't. I 
guess I've saved Dad a couple of thou- 
sand, nearly. I've learned things, too. I 
can figure on pipe now, and lay it and 
test it. And I can buy concrete and mix 
it and lay it. They can't fool me on the 
mixture, either. This summer I'm going 
to work and earn the money to pay my 
way through college. I can save enough 
the next few years, I guess. I don't want 
Dad to pay for me. But I gotta go if we 
want the big jobs, and what's the use of 
not having them, I say." 

Many children go wrong because they 
have no useful occupation. There is 
nothing so steadying as a responsibility, 
nothing so interesting in life as a goal. 
We all know that this is true of grown-ups, 
but we overlook the fact that children 
are people with needs and feelings very 
similar in nature to our own. 


OURTH on my list of essentials for 

happy child-growth comes encourage- 
ment. You know how it is yourself. You 
drudge along wearily, wondering why on 
earth you stick to the job. Then someone 
you respect comes along and says, “Fine! 
Great! Nobody like you. Wish I could 
do it." From then on, you work like a 
singing bird. New life springs up inside 
you; new energy pours into your sagging 
muscles. 

Remember that a little child eats up 
praise and thrives on it. It is a tonic and 
a stimulant and a food. There’s nothing 
like it as a reward and as an incitement to 
good works. It is a charm that wipes 
away the cobwebs of fear, and lends 
strength to faltering muscles. Praise 
children long, and loud, and often. 

Billy’s mother was always worried 
about him. “If only he would do what is 
right, I'd be happy,” she told me. ‘But 
what can I do? He throws everythin 
behind him. He forgets everything I tell 
him. His manners are terrible. I’ve told 
him to say “Thank you’ and ‘Excuse me’ 
at least a million times. I can never get 
him to sit down and study except for a 
few minutes in the evening. He wants to 
play, play, play. If I can keep him out of 
jail, I suppose I ought to be thankful.” 

One day not long ago, Billy’s mother 
had to leave home for a week and Biddy 
Collins of joyful temperament reigned 
in her stead. Children love Biddy and 
follow her about to get a word and a pat. 
She was waiting at the door when Billy 
raced home for his luncheon. He in- 
tended to snatch a bite of bread and 
butter, but he stayed to preside at the 
luncheon at his own table. 
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“Well, well," Biddy exclaimed, "here's 
the man of the house himself! It is you, 
William. I might have known it by the 
sunlight that followed you in. My, how 
like your father you are! Good father, 
good son, say I. You'll be sitting in his 
place to-day. I’ve set it ready." . 

If there was one thing in this world that 
made Billy step higher it was to be told 
that he was like his adored father. Now, 
did Biddy know that? The lad rushed 
off to the bathroom to make himself fit to 
sit in his father's place, and Biddy served 
him with an air. It was fine to see the 
new light in his eye, the power that 
swelled the spindly arms and sagging 
chest, the pride that lifted his chin. 

All that week Biddy praised him. She 
praised him coming and going, working 
or playing; she praised him for his speech 
and for his silence. The boy glowed and 
expanded until the teacher wondered 
what had come over him. 

At the end of the week, Billy's mother, 
hurried and worried, arrived, to be met by 
the smiling Biddy. 

* Welcome, ma'am, welcome as the 
flowers in May. But it's been the short 
week. Never was there such a good 
laddie. So polite" (Billy held the door 
open and closed it softly); “so thoughtful” 
Billy took the wraps and bags and set 
them on the hall table); "so like his 
father." (Billy called in from the kitchen, 
* Just a minute, Mother, I'll have your 
tea ready.") ‘‘He’s a lad to be proud of, 
ma’am; I wouldn't call the king my cousin 
if I had one like him.” (Billy marched in 
proudly bearing the tea.) 

The best part of it was that it was true. 
All Billy needed was a cheer, and he got 
it. It's the right tune that counts when a 
child is failing. Make it a quickstep and 
see him fall in. Set his road toward 
success, and shove him over the hard 
places until he gets the habit of climbing 
over obstacles. 


IN THE fifth place, the growing child 
needs a distinct aim. He must have a 
goal and he must reach it. That sounds 
as though the end of life were close to its 
beginning. But you must remember that 
life is a series of goals. When one is 
achieved, it but marks the line for the 
advance toward a more distant one. 

The little fellow says that to-day he is 
going to make a dog-house. If he makes 
something that means ‘‘dog-house” to 
him, he has achieved success sufficient for 
his need. To-morrow he will set another 
goal, and then another and another. In 
rapid succession he will plan to be a 
policeman, a doctor, a fireman, a shop- 
keeper. Stand by, and help only as much 


as is necessary to keep him from distress: 


ing failure. Cheer each finished task and 
encourage the steps toward the next. If 
the child works through each phase of 
growth, he arrives with a rounded ex- 
perience on the threshold of his life work. 

Peter was an active, nervous lad who 
was forever going on to the next thing. 
From his ninth year to his nineteenth, he 
had end after end in view. He sold 
papers, he kept the fruit stand, he helped 
the milkman, he sold pencils, he helped 
mix concrete, he laid floors, he ran dances, 


he gave swimming lessons, he changed his _ 
course from general to special and back ^ 


again. His last phase was sculpturing, 


and from that he entered the school of 
dentistry; and his instructors say that he is 
going to make the finest sort of dentist. I 
think so, too. But you would never have 
guessed what he was going to be from his 
demonstrations between the ages of nine 
and nineteen. 


HE last need I would emphasize is 
this: the child must learn to judge 
himself. Unless a child has the power to 
measure his own work, he will stop far 
short of his possible goal. Little son and 
daughter cannot live on father's or 
mother's experiences and the teacher's 
corrections. Each must have his chance 
to gather his own forces, for they alone 
will stand by him in the day of struggle. 
That is why the child of the sheltered 
home often lacks the power and intelli- 
gence of the child forced. by circumstances 
to fend for himself. That explains why 
many teachers believe that riches are a 
handicap to a child. The lucky child is 
the one who is permitted, within reason, 
to do for himself and to abide by the 
results. It is he who learns quickly to 
measure his own strength and to build 
for success. 

Ben, one of our nicest boys, had trouble 
with his lessons, especially arithmetic. 
He knew his tables, but he made mistakes 
in using them. Of course the teacher had 
to mark the examples wrong. When that 
happened, Benny moped and waited for 
her to come back again. 

“Find the mistake, Ben?” 

“No. I can’t.” 

“Well, here it is. Six times seven 
equals forty-two and you have it forty- 
eight.” ý 

“Oh p 

“Study your tables a little harder.” 

** Yes'm." 

At the end of the term, Ben was pro- 
moted, with a deficiency in arithmetic and 
a doubtful mark on his general ability. 

"Not much push to him," said the 
teacher. 

The next teacher scanned the arith- 
metic paper Ben handed her, and then 
returned it, saying, “You have a mistake 
in the first, third, and fourth examples. 
Tables wrong. Correct them before you 
go any further." 

Ben moped. The teacher came along 
briskly. “Corrected those?” 


“No? Why not?” 

“I can't find the mistakes.” 

“How did you look for them?" 

“I did them over.” 

* And made more mistakes, son. Take 
your book. Open it to the six table. Now 


“then. The mistakes you made lie between 


six times one and six times six. Find the 
right answers in the table and correct the 
examples. You do that before you do 
anything else this morning." 
he result was that Ben learned to use 
his table and to correct his errors. Before 
the next term came along, he had no 
deficiency in tables and his general 
ability was as good as any lad's. You see 
what had happened: The first teacher 
had unconsciously deprived Ben of the 
experience of finding out for himself. In 
consequence, he had lost all his power of 
initiative. 
Especially must the adolescent boy and 
girl practice measuring their achievements 
+e bb GR 


and abiding by the results. Above all, 
the teen-age child must learn to tell the 
truth about himself to himself. This is 


‘the essence of self-control, the end and 


aim of all worth-while education—that a 
man know himself. 

Isabelle was a girl with a grievance. 
She was always left out of the parties, 
and explained it by saying the rest of the 

irls were jealous. She was forever at the 
oot of her classes. She explained this by 
saying the teachers had a grudge against 
her. She was late for appointments, and 
she blamed it upon the folks at home who 
didn't call her in time, or didn't serve 
dinner on time, or hindered her purposely. 

People were always hindering Isabelle, 
always down on her. She was always 
right. If it were not for her family and 
friends she would have been highly success- 
ful—in her opinion. Each time she failed 
she blamed somebody other than the 
right one, herself. Then she fell back on 
the last defense of the shirker, illness. 
Nothing in particular the matter, just 
unfit for work. “Send her to the coun- 
try, and give her something to do," said 


. the wise old doctor. 


The camp director undertook to help, 
and Isabelle went off early in spring to 
gather strength and to help repare the 
camp. The first morning the director 
made the fire, cooked the breakfast, and 
cleaned up. Isabelle looked on discon- 
tentedly. The next morning the director 
said, “It’s your turn. Make the fire and 
get breakfast just as I did yesterday 
morning, and I'll go down for a swim and 
bring up some firewood." 

That was a sad breakfast. “The fire 
spoiled everything I cooked," wailed 
Isabelle. “It burned the bacon and 
ruined the coffee, and it scorched the 
porridge. Everything tastes terrible." 

“The fire did what you ordered," re- 
plied the director. “If things are spoiled, 
you spoiled them, and we'll have to make 
the best of it and eat them as they are. 
The porridge needs salt and it isn’t cooked 
long enough, and the fire was too hot for 
bacon. You will learn by and by.” And 
the director coolly began munching a slice 
of stale bread. 


"THAT was a hard day for Isabelle. She 
let her sweater fall into the lake. 
When she said the boat rocked it into the 
water, the director laughed. Isabelle lost 
the hatchet in the underbrush, and she 


* skinned her knuckles breaking off dead 


branches to take the place of the kin- 

dlings. She made her bed so badly that 

she spent the night twitching the blankets 

into place. It was with almost solemn 

joy that she watched the director make 
reakfast the next morning. 

It took a few months to reéducate 
Isabelle. Each time she failed and tried 
to place the blame outside herself, the 
director gently put it where it belonged, 
until the child recognized that her 
troubles were purely her own concern. 
Little by little, she learned to ask herself, 
* Did I do that well or ill? Where can I. 
make it better next time?" And when 
that happened she had arrived at the end 
of her troubles. She would succeed now 
where before she had failed, because she 
could stand off and view the work of her 
spirit and truthfully pronounce judgment 
upon it. 
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My T. N. T. Temper is Now a Toy Balloon 


I'm in a quandary. For vears I prac- 
ticed putting my temper aside in emer- 
gencies, and now, when I suddenly want 
it, I can't find it. What I get in response 
to a hurry call for a temper is merely a 
violent reddening around the ears and a 
feeble, futile sense of muddled discomfort. 

It was not ever thus. I began life with 
a rather alarming temper. I was what is 
known as a hot-headed child. At school I 
was in fist fights much of the time, and 
can recall vividly a certain encounter in 
the streets when my wild swings and 
frenzied scuffling were accompanied by a 
flow of language so unexpected from a boy 
of twelve that even elderly spectators 
gasped. I remember with a shudder a 
sudden quarrel with a boyhood playmate 
in which, in a blinding outburst of temper, 
I chased him with an open penknife, to the 
alarm of his parents and to the utter 
prostration of my own. 

A battle with some boy in the neighbor- 
hood was an almost daily event, and 
although I did not always come out on 
top I triumphed frequently enough to 
nourish the idea that I was quite a battler. 
My favorite opponent was one “ Bingy" 
Schoenbeun: We were close friends .and 
inseparable schoolmates, but we fought 
a bloody battle at least once a week. No 
particular code was observed, and in the 
heat of battle it was quite the custom for 
us to abandon fists and feet and pick up 
something more destructive. 


at about the time I had begun to feel 
I had all the talents of a born pugilist, 
two neighborhood boys, Charlie Cook and 
Martie Goodwin, took much of this con- 
fidence out of me by first telling me what a 
clever lad I was with my “mitts,” and 
then, after getting me to put gloves on 
with them, battering me all over the 
Goodwin lawn. 

Confidence came back with a bang 
some months later in an experience with a 
neighborhood boy, who stands before me 
as clearly to-day as he did that afternoon 
in Daggett Street twenty-three or four 
years ago. I had a newspaper route after 
school. So had my friend. He had ac- 
cused me of delivering papers in his 
particular territory, and I had been 
warned in the boyish lingo of the day that 
“Eddie Beegan wants to catch you.” 

I didn’t want to be “caught” by my 
business rival, because he was a much 
larger boy, for whom I felt I would be no 
match. I succeeded in avoiding him for 
days, and then one afternoon as I was 
going through Daggett Street after my 
papers at Tommy Maher’s, my foe 
wheeled out of a vard directly in front of 
me. My frst impulse was to run, but I 
knew his stride was longer and decided to 
hold my ground. 

There was the usual exchange of “ Now 
lll show you!” |... You'll show who?" 
... " Yes, I will,” and, “No, you won't," 
before he dropped his papers and struck 
the conventional fighting attitude. In- 
wardly I felt that a good licking was 
inevitable and kept circling around him, 
hoping some kindly pedestrian would 
interfere and force an armistice. After 
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a time in which many passes were made 
but not a blow struck, I suddenly shot 
one fist at my opponent's face. The blow 
landed flush on his nose, to his surprise 
and to my consternation. 

“Now he'll murder me," I thought; but 
blood gushed from his nose and discon- 
certed him so that, as I danced about him 
in a wide circle, he seemed tossed about 
by indecision as to whether the important 
thing to do was to crush me or stop the 
flow of claret. Finally he decided on the 
latter course and, with a few terrible 
threats of what he would do to me "'the 
next time I ketch you," picked up his 
papers and went on his way, holding his 

andkerchief to his face. I made no 
attempt to get him to reconsider. Quite 
a crowd had gathered, and I felt the thrill 
that must have been David’s when he 
smacked Goliath. 


THAT lucky punch was a bad influence. 
It made my temper just so much more 
likely to slip its clutch. In fact, many 
tempestuous experiences that were mine 
in after years I now attribute to the fact 
that my foe failed to protect his nose that 
summer afternoon. If he had blocked 
that punch and countered to the chin I 
might have led a better life. 

This notion that I could finish anything 
I started was encouraged by other en- 
counters from time to time, and up to the 
time I was seventeen I cruised with a chip 
on my shoulder. It took a number of 
reverses to make me wonder whether, 
after all, I liked my temper better hot or 
cold. 

Boxing was my boyhood hobby, and I 
had begun to pride mvself on considerable 
skill when an experience with one *' Kid" 
Denny reshaped my ideas. Denny was a 
professional pugilist of some standing in 
the community. He was a preliminary 
boxer by night and a private detective by 
day. I came to know him through my 
newspaper work and, meeting him one 
day, suggested that he come over to the 

ym and give me a few points. He did. 
had some respect for him as a private 
detective but none as a prize fighter. 

The “Kid” let me waltz around and 
land a few light taps for a round or two; 
then the lights went out and the little 
birdies began twittering. When I came 
to it was explained to me that Denny had 
driven one punch through my ribs to 
soften me up, and another to the jaw to 
see how I looked on my back. I felt that 
rib punch for weeks. With a little call on 
the imagination I can feel it this minute. 
Serious doubts that I had any natural 
fistic talents entered my head that dav, 
and were not dispelled by subsequent 
encounters. 

By the time I had reached nineteen or 
twenty my inclination to let the fists 
be the answer to all arguments had 
been considerably modified. Not until my 
sense of humor began to manifest a tend- 
ency to rise hand in hand with my 
temper, however, did the process of flying 
off the handle gradually come to impress 
me as ridiculous. 

A sudden and violent outbreak of tem- 


per in a restaurant did much to make me 
appreciate the farcical side of hot-headed- 
ness. It occurred one night before a big 
football game in the home town. The 
restaurant had put on a number of '*im- 
ported" waiters from the metropolis. I 
dined daily there, and had come to feel 
very much at home. This evening one of 
the hard-boiled garçons from New York 
waited on my table, and the tip I gave 
him, though it had always been quite 
acceptable to the home-town waiters, 
didn’t suit him. He made some highly 
uncomplimentary remark, and before I 
knew it I had swung one from the floor 
and landed on his cheek. He didn’t tum 
the other. Instead, he grabbed a chair and 
raised it over his head. I grabbed another 
chair and warded off his blow. Then we 
fenced all over the room, feinting, block- 
ing, and jabbing with the heavy rath- 
skeller chairs. 

In the course of the encounter several 
tables were knocked over, including one 
at which a dignified-looking patron was 
having hot soup. With a yell of pain and 
of wounded dignity he jumped up and 
went at us with a third chair. It was 
probably the most comic duel ever wit- 
nessed. The fury of the waiter and the 
patron who had been scalded by the hot 
soup was such that, despite my anger, I 
saw the comic side of it and had to laugh 
at myself and at my adversaries. This 
seemed to anger the waiter anew, and he 
was in a frenzy when the proprietor and 
several of his staff plunged into the fray 
and declared an armistice. It was a wholly 
disgraceful incident, but it was the very 
ridiculousness of it that impressed me 
more than anything else. 


E ROM that day to' this I have seldom 
felt an urge to “Go up in the air” 
without hearing an inner consciousness 
whisper, “ Don’t be ridiculous.” 

Not that it has reached a point where I 
am an ardent devotee of the turn-the- 
other-cheek theory, or a model of Chris- 
tian restraint and self-control. I get just 
as indignant, just as excited, just as 

eeved about certain things as ever I did; 
bur nothing seems to come of it. It is, of 
course, a matter of psychology. A few 
years ago any rise of temper was accom- 
panied by a command of “ Forward!" To- 
day it seems to be accompanied by a still, 
small voice saving, “As vou were!” 

Formerly, my temper thickened. Now 
it merely jells. Traffic congestion has had 
something to do with this. Few things are 
more inane and futile than the thousands 
of arguments between drivers at busy 
street intersections. When 1 first owned 
an automobile, I completed few trips 
around town without at [e a half-dozen 
clashes over the rules of the road, the 
etiquette of the street crossing, or the 
bullheadedness of the other fellow. But I 
have been cured. To-day, barring an 
exceptional case of incivility or highway 
ruthlessness, I am utterly unable to work 
up any genuine fit of temper against a 
fellow driver. 

The memory of my last clash with a 
fellow motorist lingers with me as an 
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hotels, restaurants, clubs, hos- 
itals, florist shops and in 
omes, this nameplate gives 
ositive assurance of foods 
De pure, healthtaliecinpring. 


x 
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ACRES own meat dealer knows this quality of 
McCray refrigerators. Food dealers everywhere 
use McCrays for this very purpose—to protect your 
health, to prevent loss through spoilage. 


The constant current of pure, dry, cold air sweep- 
ing through the food compartments of the McCray 
keeps perishables wholesome and tempting in their 
original freshness and flavor. You buy with assur- 
ance at a McCray-equipped store. 


The new McCray residence models provide this 
same health-protecting service for your home. One- 
piece porcelain lining with coved corners for easy 
cleaning, quarter-sawed oak exterior, staunchly 
built walls and thorough corkboard insulation 
sealed with hydrolene cement insure efficient, eco- 
nomical, enduring service. Outside icing feature 
available if desired. 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION of any type may be 

used in the McCray. All models are ready for immediate 
installation of the cooling unit. Remember, the quality of 
your refrigerator determines the character of service you 
receive. In every detail of service and appearance the Mc- 
Cray is worthy of electrical refrigeration. 


For 35 years McCray has built high quality refrigerators. 
Patented design insuring constant air circulation, finest 
materials, expert craftsmanship and skillful devotion to 
every hidden detail of construction—these are the factors 
which have made McCray the world’s largest builder-of 
refrigerators. 


There is a McCray for every refrigerator need—in meat 
markets, grocery stores, hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospi- 
tals, institutions, florist shops and homes. Send coupon 
or write now for new catalogs and complete information 
on refrigerator equipment to meet your needs. 


For florist 
shops. 


For meat 
markets. 


Important to All Food Merchants 


For bigger profits and less expense you need McCray service now. 
Our easy payment plan enables you to pay for McCray equip- 
ment as it pays you. Check the coupon and mail today for pare 
ticulars. Inquiry means no obligation to you. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
615 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. See Telephone Directory. 


V 
I McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 
615 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana. 

| Please send new catalog and complete information on refrigerators fof l 

| O homes, Q markers, L grocers, C] hotels, restaurants, clubs, O hospitals, § 
O florist shops. I 
BRIDE Leu QEON ERNERE AR TRERERA r A T E tod 

I DMCCL rset CA TAL T densese sen dastetiecceavsacapeenee’ - 4 

l CHy; Sa orar a s 63 AEE E S ndo RE - | 


For stores and markets this 

aoe oe 
rese: 

Pas ishable foods. ^ — 


For homes, 
The New Model. 


For hotels. 
hospitals, etc. 
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€xample of the futility of such pastimes. 
I was driving in from the country on a 
Sunday afternoon over one of those con- 
ested main highways. There was little 
peu between the cars, and the line 
stretched so many miles that only slow 
progress could be made. Suddenly, the 
car behind me bumped mine with con- 
siderable force. I jumped out of my bus to 
see what damage had been done to my 
car. The driver of the other machine 
jumped out, similarly concerned. He 
glared at me. I glared at him. 

"What's the matter?" I demanded. 
“In a hurry?" 

* Never mind that stuff about being in 
a hurry?" he snarled back at me. “Why 
don't you hold out your hand when 
you're going to stop?" 

“I wasn't going to stop. The trouble 
with some people is they want to run over 
everybody else." 

“You put on your brakes without any 
warning. It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
learn how to drive.” 

“It’s a wonder who wouldn't learn how 
to drive?" 

“You.” 

“Yes, you!” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

This sort of thing might have gone on 
indefinitely had not the indignant yells of 
impatience from drivers stalled behind us 
made it seem urgent that we cease fring 
and see what damage had been done. 

Then we found his front bumper had 
interlocked with my bumper. ‘They were 
easily separated. It was an excusable ac- 
cident, yet a few more words might have 
led to a silly boxing bout between two 
foolish men in the middle of a road in 
the heat of a hot summer afternoon. 

'This experience of mine has been shared 
by nearly every driver of a motor-car. 

Only once did I encounter a driver who 
believed in economy of words after an 
accident. This man crashed into m 
flivver from the rear on a crowded road. 
I jumped out and exclaimed with rising 
temper, "What's the matter? Haven't 
you any brakes?" 

“No!” he replied with disarming frank- 
ness. 

There was no room for further argu- 
ment there. I had to laugh at his answer. 
So did he. With a few “kidding” remarks 
we forgot it—no damage had been done 
—and drove on. 


I HAVE found the subway in New York 
a place highly conducive to explosions 
of temper. Tused to average an argument 
a week with some other passenger, some of 
which would be begun down-town and be 
waged uninterrupted clear to the Bronx. 
Such clashes are common to every subway 
train, but I have become immune. After 
listening to a few arguments between 
other fellows I developed a keen appreci- 
ation of their farcical side. Now 1 get a 
real kick out of listening to them. 

"Can't you move up a little?” de- 
mands the little man of about one hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds as he tries to 
squeeze into the crowded train at Times 
Square. 

* Don't shove me!" growls the heavy- 
weight, who makes it a policy never to 
give the other fellow a chance. 


“Ts this your private car?" snaps the 
little fellow. 

* Whatzat?" 

“ Aw, move in out of the doorway 

“ Are you big enough to make me?” 

“Never mind about that. If you get 
any satisfaction standing there keepin 
everybody else from getting aboard, al 
right.” 

“You're aboard now, ain't you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, shut up.” 

“Who'll make me shut up?" 

“TIl make you shut up.” 

“You, and how many?" 

“Say, are you looking for a poke in the 
eye? 

“Who'll do the poking?” 

“Iwill.” 

“You will?" 

And so it runs until one or the other 
reaches his station. 


"T HERE may be something about life in 
a big city that stifles a man's temper 
and just makes him argumentative. People 
there seem quarrelsome and exasperating 
rather than hot-headed and dangerous. 
It is, in fact, since I came to the metrop- 
olis that I have found it impossible to 
rely on my temper in a pinch. The tend- 
ency is for words rather than deeds. 

This realization was driven home on a 
rainy day not long ago when I boarded a 
surface car on Broadway. As the car 
approached the street where I awaited it, 
there was a dash of a half-dozen people 
from beneath awnings, all eager to get 
aboard the already crowded car as 
quickly as possible. A young man jumped 
on directly ahead of me, and took a posi- 
tion squarely amidship, making it ver 
dificult for anybody else to get aboard. 
To get in I had to do considerable push- 
ing. This seemed to strike him unclubby, 
and he braced himself to make it even 
more difficult for me. By much squirm- 
ing I finally managed to get aboard. 
Several others wormed their way in be- 
hind me, and in the congestion I was 
brought chest to chest and chin to chin 
with the Rear Platform Hog. I was boil- 
ing mad, but the best I could do was to 
stammer, “I’m not crowding you, am I?" 

I knew the minute I said it that it was 
an inadequate remark, and that some- 
thing more than mild sarcasm was called 
for. But I realized it with crushing force a 
second later when he, flushed with anger, 
stuttered incoherently as he groped for a 
proper retort, and then blurted, “ You're 
full of banana oil!” 

I am satisfied he felt this, too, to be 
inadequate; but it was, in point of fact, 
the most adequate reply possible. It met 
the situation. It brought a laugh from 
the other passengers. After an excusable 
hesitation I myself had to laugh. Then 
the other fellow grinned foolishly. I re- 
sented the banana oil aspersion, and resent 
it still, but no mere indignation could 
survive it. The ridiculousness of the 
situation struck home. I’ve met this man 
on the street several times since. We 
always nod and grin at the recollection. 

A more recent incident, tending to 
remind me that a temper goes to seed after 
long neglect and should be frequently 
used if it is to be kept in good condition 
occurred during the last World Series. I 
had made reservations at a hotel weeks in 
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advance. Arriving the night before the 
first game, I was informed by a far from 
courteous desk clerk that no room had 
been saved. My assurances that I had 
written weeks ahead of time and received 
a reply that a reservation would be made 
pe me only brought curt remarks from the 
clerk: 

“Tve got no room for you. If you've 
got any kick, see the manager!” ` 

My indignation was acute and I sent 
a hurry call, an SOS to my temper. It 
seemed to me the clerk should be punched 
in the nose at once and with force. Either 
that or grabbed by the neck and vanked 
over the counter. Not so many years ago 
I would have tried one idea or both. But 
this time my temper didn't speed like a 
red-hot ed to my aid. It didn't second 
the motion. The best I could do was to 
come to a lobsterlike red, and blurt, 
“Thanks. You are a gentleman and a 
scholar!" 

Think of it! A mild, ineffective, sar- 
castic dud like that in a situation that 
called at least for some pounding on the 
desk and a measure of indignation in a 
booming voice. 

Perhaps it was my vocal self-conscious- 
ness. I know very well that my voice 
doesn't boom well. It isn't a suitable 
voice for purposes of consternation. I 
have friends who, when they wish to 
register indignation, can spread panic 
by the one word “WH-A-A-T?” They 
start it deep down in the diaphragm, bring 
it up through the chest and throat with an 
ominous rumble, and then hurl it from 
their mouths with such force that it 
spatters against the furthermost walls and 
shakes the chandeliers. Their “What” 
becomes a threat and a challenge. A 
“what” from me is never anything more 
than a simple interrogation. 


THE more I think it over, the more I 
think my failure to get the old-time 
response from my temper is due to a sense 
of ineffectuality. I used to feel, when 
suffering from a rush of indignation to the 
head, that I was convincing and im- 
pressive. Now I feel merely comic. 

If I can’t take my own temper seriously, 
I know very well I can’t expect anyone 
else to. Then again, I think this is not 
the age for great tempers. A temper to be 
really convincing and wholly effective 
requires a more heroic setting than is 

ossible to-day. The great tempers of 

istory were aided very materially by the 
fact they were used on horseback or on 
shipboard. A temper in the olden times 
gave a man color and dignity. To-day, 
when it is chiefly feuis for arguments 
with street-car conductors, road hogs, 
theatre-ticket sellers, apartment house 
janitors, traffic policemen and service 
station mechanics, a temper merely makes 
a man look foolish. 

That’s the way it strikes me at the 
moment. Of course there is a chance I 
may change my viewpoint one of these 
days, and discover that I still have a 
temper in perfectly good condition, and 
that it is more devastating than I ever 
thought. Much depends on whether the 
telephone service improves during the 
next few years, or Central continues to 
take my call for Caledonia 8005 and 
replies after a half-hour wait, ‘‘ Endicott 
5008 don't answer!" 
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Will March Hold 
*Blind Days" 
For You? 


EOPLE of two centuries 

ago would enter upon 
no important enterprise 
during the first three days 
of March. *Blind days", 
they called them — days 
which they superstitious- 
ly considered devoid of 
the element of "luck". 


But we recognize today 
that luck plays no part in 
modern enterprise. Suc- 
cess is the result of intelli- 
gent planning and earnest 
effort. For the people who 
get ahead there are no 
*blind days"— either in 
Marchorany other month 
of the year. 


For forty-four years S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. have been 
catering to the investment 
needs of people who wish- 
ed to avoid “blind days" 
and “blind investments". 
They have helped many 
build fortunes and have 
protected tens of thou- 
sands against adversity. 


We suggest that you inves- 
tigate Straus Bonds. They 
will afford you safety, 
marketability, diversifica- 
tion and good interest. As 
a first step, write for our 
free descriptive booklet. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET C-1621 


S.W. STRAU S 
& CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Muigan dve. 
at Jacisen Blvd, 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1920—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


For Years We Tried to Spend Less, 
But Now We Try to Make More 


"e is a line where economy 


becomes the rankest extravagance. 

This is when, in order to save 
dollars, you spend too much energy and 
nerves and happiness. 

My husband and I almost acquired a 

overty complex ourselves, so we know! 
We got such a saving viewpoint that we 
lost sight of working toward making more 
money, instead of spending less. We had 
set a goal for ourselves, and it never 
occurred to us that we were like some of 
the foreign families who come to our 
country, and live on almost nothing 
until they save the amount of money 
they have set as their goal. 

It started because strict economy was 
absolutely necessary, for we married just 
out of college, on a salary of one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. We were very 
proud of ourselves for having a budget 
that was immovable, and a savings ac- 
count that was never drawn on. 

We were right—to a certain point. 
That is, we were decidedly right in not 
living bevond our income. But as our 
income and family both grew, we didn't 
live up to ours! We went right on with 
the living standards of a lower income, 
and did without all the little things that 
make the difference between being “ poor" 
and being "comfortable." 

Our thoughts and plans all revolved 
around the saving of money, until we 
had no time or interest for other things. 
We entertained little, went out scarcel 
at all, because we thought we couldn't 
pay a competent servant to keep the 
children for us. We bought “serviceable” 
clothes, that looked the part. We lived in 
a respectable neighborhood—you know 


the kind. 
E REALLY felt very smug and self- 


righteous about it all. True, our 
friends, our former friends, had long since 
found out that we were too hopelessly poor- 
minded to be any fun. But we had the 
pleasure of criticizing them for spending, 
and wondering how in the world they 
managed to have servants and cars and 
entertain as they did. 

One fly in the ointment was that, 
strange as it seemed, some of these friends 
were getting ahead faster than we. It 
seemed neither consistent nor fair; but 
they had growing incomes, while we 
merely had a growing bank account, and 
now seemed stuck as far as income went. 

Do you remember a little definition 
of poverty that really deines? Something 
like this: 

Ir never is the pinch and pang 

That hurts our spirits so; 

]t's wanting what the others have— 
And knowing that they know! 


We were so needlessly poor; but our 
spirits were hurt just the same. 

We came to our senses in time, but the 
lesson is still fresh enough so that every 
time I hear too much talk of saving and 
economy I want to tell people that it is 


often by spending money that you make 
money! I don’t mean reckless spending 
that puts luxuries before necessaries, but 
a wise expenditure that gives both physi- 
cal and moral satisfaction. It is by the 
principle of spending that Americans have 


: progressed! 


QUR change of heart and bank plan 
came through buying a house. I say 
house instead of home because we bought 
it as a good investment, a chance to make 
money on a resale. But we lived in it, 
and up to it, and almost up to our income. 

Worn wicker and fumed oak that had 
survived seven years and three small 
sons would never do for the lovely new 
house. Cheap rugs and cheap curtains 
were out of the question, if the house was 
to look attractive enough for a profitable 
sale. A servant was necessary if the larger 
house was always to be spick-and-span. 
and we were to live by the standards of 
the new neighborhood. 

Now, we had been saving—stingy is 2 
truer word—so long that it downright 
hurt us to do all these things at first. But 
if it hurt us that much to spend money 
when the saving habit was only a few 
years old, what would it have been like 
years later, when we had saved that 
young fortune we set out to have? 

We could well afford to live like this, 
and still save a small amount each month. 
enough for safety. Part of our savings 
had always been for the children’s college 
expenses. Now it occurred to us that per- 
haps it was just as important for them to 
be growing up with the proper associates 
as to have academic training! 

At the end of our first month of the new 
program we totaled our expenses as usual. 
and found that our fe and clothing 
bills had also increased. 

But in spite of the work of moving, I 
had gained four much-needed pounds, and 
there were no doctor's bills that month 
for the family! We had given several 
parties, and had enjoyed it more than 
we were willing to admit. 

We had to own up, though, when the 
chance came to sell the house—and 
neither of us wanted to do it. We put 
off the first sale with the idea of a better 
one; then we put off another. And all the 
while we went on enjoying life and living, 
spending money, but saving youth and 
nerves and temper. 

Not living beyond our income, remem- 
ber. Saving, permanently, a full ten per 
cent, but living up to the standards we 
could afford. And explain it as coinci- 
dence if you wish, but our income has 
started going up again since we are our- 
selves once more. 

We'll be saving again if circumstances 
ever actually demand it. And we'll 
always save enough to educate our 
children, and provide against a dependent 
old age. But beyond that, we'll spend. 
We'll have a good time, and live well, and 
be happy. That's America. And it's 
good business! MRS. A. F. B. 
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Texaco Never Needs 
the Touch of Spring 
It's a fine thing to sit in your car on a day in 
June and feel the thrill of smooth flowing 
power. But greater by far is the satisfaction 
you get from a quick start and ready action in 
the freezing cold of a snappy January. 

This is your pleasure with Texaco— Texaco 
Motor Oil and Texaco Gasoline. Texaco never 
needs the touch of spring. Texaco Motor Oil, 
clean, clear, golden, never waits for the engine 
to bring it to life—nor Texaco Gasoline, for 
the warmth of a hot manifold. 

Texaco Motor Oil flows freely from the first 
turn of the starter and Texaco Gasoline re- 
sponds with the thrust of ready power— winter 
and summer. 


Texaco Motor Oil Texaco Gasoline 


Texaco Motor Oil, clean, Texaco Gasoline,the vola- 
clear, and free-flowing al- tile gasoline, gives maxi- 
ways, gives perfect lubri- mum power and mileage, 
cation and nohardcarbon. and a quick start at zero. 


Texaco Motor Oil and Texaco Gasoline—and all 
Texaco Products—are known for their uniform 
excellence. The Texaco Red Star and Green T is 
the guarantee. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Texaco passes the zero pour test. Packed 

in ice and left standing for hours, Tex- 
aco still flows freely. Every run of 
Texaco must pass this test, 


When the high grade, selected motor oil 
crude in the first tube is refined the Tex- 
aco way, the black sludge in the middle 
tube comes out. Result: the clean, clear, 
golden oil shown in the last tube. 
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Nervous Breakdown May 
Be Caused By Bad T eeth 
ti PES 
Trace Many Other 


Authorities N 
Discases to Poisons of 


Tooth Decay 


It hardly seems possible to 
those who haven't studied the 
question, that bad teeth can 
have such harmful effect upon 
a person's health. 


But just ask your dentist or 
physician. Either one will 
give you the sane, simple rea- 
sons why decaying teeth may 
cause heart disease, rheuma- 
tsm, and even shorten your 
very life itself. 
Nervousness is very oftencaused 
by unhealthy teeth. Walter 
J. Burns, D. D. S., writing in 
The American Magazine, says: 
“We Americans are peculiar- 
ly liable to ‘nerve trouble;' 
and this is one reason why 
we need to keep careful 
watch over our teeth."’ 
Today it is recognized that 
tooth decay is a menace to the 
nation's health. That is why 
preventive dentistry is sweep- 
ing the United States. 
In schools where preventive 
oral hygiene has been intro- 
duced, children have shown 
striking advance in health and 
mental vigor, and increased 
immunity to disease. 
Conditions are improving but 
much must yet be | Pede Fight 
tooth decay before it starts. 


Give yourself a chance. 
Special Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 682 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 
I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 


“Nerv 
Her From 


es’ Keep 


Enjoying Life 


o 


Address 


(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 


“and, Jane dear... Jack just raved 


about my teeth” 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile 

and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘Of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth. I've used Colgate's 
But I didn’t want 
Jack to think I, was a living 


all my life.’ 


advertisement for. Colgate's 
tooth paste." 

k oko k k k x 
Beautiful teeth glisten glorious- 
ly. They do compel the admira- 


tion of all who sce them. 


Remove Those Causes of 
Tooth Decay 


Colgate's will wash your teeth 


scrupulously clean. It reaches 


all the hard-to-get-at places. 


between the teeth and around 
the edges of the gums, and so 
removes causes Of tooth decay. 
It is the dependable tooth paste 
for you to use. And you'lHike 
its taste... even children love to 
use it regularly. 

The principal ingredients of Col- 
gate's are mild soap and fine 
chalk, the two things that den- 
tal authorities say a safe dental 
cream should contain. 


Not a **Cure- All" 


Just remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter 
of gocd care than of good luck. 
Use Colgate's after meals and 
It has no magic 
qualities. Neither has any other 
But Colgate's 
will keep your teeth clean and 


at bedtime. 


dental cream. 


gloriously attractive. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 
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Bumps! 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


A Pledge of 


Floor- Covering S aiiefactin 


HE Gold Seal, shown below, is found 

only on genuine Congoleum Gold 
Seal Floor-Coverings. It is an assurance 
of every quality that makes for floor- 
covering satisfaction. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. are the world’s 
largest manufacturers of labor-saving 
floor-coverings. Back of the reputation 
and popularity of Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs stand many years of unequalled 
service and satisfaction. Millions of foot- 
steps have tested Congoleum durability. 
Hundreds of thousands of housewives 
can testify to the soundness of the 
value behind these popular rugs. 


“Ladik” Design 
Rug No. 592 


* Nassau" Design 
Rug No. 570 


Look for this Gold Seal when you buy! 


GUARANTEE 
GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


The rug shown is the 
popular “Gobelin” 
Design—Gold Seal 
Ari-Rug No. 548. 


(ONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


RT-RUGS 


And in these sturdy, economically- 
priced rugs there are designs and sizes 
to suit every room. Every one of them 
the creation of a master rug designer. 


Beauty, serviceability, economy— 
everything that a floor-cov ering can give, 
plus lighter household cares, is found in 
the rugs which are identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the face of the pattern. 

Ask for Congoleum by name and look 
for the Gold Seal on the goods you buy. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada — Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


UM 


“Jasmine” Design 
Rug No. 538 


“Kashmir” Design 
Rug No. 562 
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The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Lj 


BOOM.. boom.. 
- the beat of the 
bass 


Crear and strong, the voice of 
the Orthophonic Victrola beats 
out the dcep measures that in- 
spire good dancing. Such tone, 
such volume, such compelling 
rhythm were never heard IMS 
Now you can roll up the rugs and 
bring the thrill of a ballroom or- 
chestra to your living-room. 
Neither the shuffling feet of ten, 
or twenty, or thirty couples— 
nor their merry repartee—can 
rise above the booming beat of 
Orthophonic bass. 


The Orthophonic Victrola 
stands alone in reproducing the 
throbbing, PORE rhythm that 
characterizes the dance music of 
the day. It drives the booming 
of the double basses, the steady 
notes of the drums, the dynamic 
tubas through the din of the 
gayest pr and makes magic 
out of all dance music, no matter 
what is played. 

Today—see and hear the beau- 
tiful new models of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola—the Credenza 
at $300—the Granada at $150— 
the Colony at $110, and the Con- 
solette at $85. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give 
you a demonstration—today. 


Send for free pamphlet 


describing the miracle of the new 
Orthophonic Victrola. Just send 

our name and address to the 

ictor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, and 
a pamphlet describing the inter- 
esting development of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola will be sent to 
you free of charge. 
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BIG BUILDING 


It is apparent to everyone who thinks, that 
many businesses fail to grow big because the 
men who run them cut their patterns too small. 
They fail tosee the necessity of including within 
their schemes of operation the tools of success. 
The Mimeograph has played an important part 
in the growth of many of the remarkable suc- 
cesses of America. Some of Industry's most 
important activities would not have been practical 
without its help. It is the incomparable duplicator 
of all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, diagrams, etc., 
doing its work at high speed and low cost. Thou- 
sands of fine imprints it turns out hourly, under pri- 
vate supervision, and with no particular skill needed 
for its operation. Let booklet *A-3," which will be 
sent on request to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, show 


you how it has helped others to build in a big way. 
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Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus. FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Box A, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


ena eS ae le m 
BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 80 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. orth of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science. phys- 
ical culture. Ei buildi , out-door sports; swimming. boating, 
fal culture. sing. ete. Catalog and illustrated book. 

Address BRENAU, Box R. Gainesville, Ga. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Beautiful new buildings amid orange groves in foothills 
overlooking San Gabriel Valley, 30 mi. from Los Angeles 
Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor life areality. 7th grade 
to college entrance, fully accredited; also graduate courses 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, Calif. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New En*land school 
accepting a limited number of carefully sele: ted 
girls. College preparation Accredited, Mr 
and Mrs George W. Emerson, Principals. 
50 Howard Street, West Bridgewater Massac 


ig iae iuis les nace 
National Park Seminaru 


For Girls Washington, D. C., Suburb. 
The fundamentals of college training in a2-year diploma course. 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics Catalog on request 
Jas. E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Box 184, Forest Glen, Maryland 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town For girls from 6-15 
years of age. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Outdoor life. Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal. 
1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Massachusetts 


RAY COURT 773 School for Girls 
ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. C Allusual studies 


Also: Secretarial, Arts & Crafts. Allat hlet Horse- 
back riding. Beautiful Beach. Catalog, address 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 16, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


husetts. 


The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


For 100 years Lindenwood has 
maintained its standing as one of 
the most progressive colleges for 


women in 


the West. 
Two and four year de- m3 
gree courses. Libera! — annal 
Arts, Fine Arts, Home Re 


Economics and Business 
Courses. — Exce ptionalis 

fine Music School. 138- 

acre wooded campus. ES 
Gymnasium, swimming 
golf course. Catalog on request. 
JOHN L. ROEMER, D. D., Pre 
Box 926 St. Charles, Missouri 


Address 


raent 


pool, 


` The American Magazines 
Directory of Schools 


and Colleges for Girls 


Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted. 
Students desiring to complete high school. ( Diploma.) 


work, and desire Junior College Courses. 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches. Christian Science 
students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), 
Course on property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoe- 
ing,. Gymnasium, 45 
school — 11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, 
Courses; Business i 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


have completed high school or secondary school 
A diploma will be 


Art, historical associations: 


Golf 
by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely equipped 


Excellent Secretarial 
Management, Junior College Courses. 

t Students for 1926- 
accepted in the order of application. 


1654 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
GLEN EDEN Fifth Avenue Y^ 


For bigh-school girls and graduates. Finishing and col. prep. courses; 
also music. art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, riding, 
dancing. Small classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 
10 acres. 17th year. For catalogue and views address: : 
GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD STAMFORD, CONN. 


Kendall Wall fer Girls 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Fixed rate. “In heart of Virginia.” 64th yr 4yr.H.S. 2yr. 
College. Finishing, Social Training Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Secretarial Golf, Swimming, Ten- 
nis, Gym. Historical pilgrimages. Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 
President, Box 234, College Place, Petersburg, Virginia. 


| President Bes E24, Coles T ET en uas 
SULLINS COLLEGE 


High School; Junior College. Music, Secretar- 
ial, Dom. Sci., ete. New buildings; every room connecting 
bath. Pool, Horseback Riding, Mountain climate 100 
acres, with beautiful lake. Washington visit. Catalog: 

W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box F 


d Po Ghe Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 854, Tarrytown-on:Hudson, NewYork 


——————————— 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year Fully ac- 
credited Junior Col Strong departmentsin Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Selence, Physical Education 


For Girls 


n 
00 


rialNecience. Newswimming pool. Allsports Terms’ 
| C. D. Curtis, President Box A Abingdon, Va. 


~ Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls) ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 
| College Preparation. Strong course for High School graduates 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academie and college preparatory Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City 25 acre 
All modern buildings. Moderate rates or 


campus 
catalog address FRANK S. MAGILL, 
Box B, Chambersburg, Pa 


A.M. Headmaster, 


y za T 3 3G 
WARD-BELMONT | 
| For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN | 
1 years preparatory and 2 
years college work Accredited by Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Southern States; Special emphasis on 
Music and Art. Also Literature, Exoresston, 
Physical Training, Domestic Art and Seere- 
tarial. Complete, modern equipment Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Outdoor spe 
cluding Riding. References required 
for booklets. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 


Beimont Heights Box 8 Nashville, Tenn. 


Courses cover 


ts in- 


Write 


girls. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics, imming pool 
UD Wes M 

141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, M 


NATIONALLY patronized 
ENSIS emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physical 
Education. On the Gulf. De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 
sports. Catalog. President 
Richard G. Cox, Box T, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FORGIRLS 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cultural 
Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Examinations. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horsemanship. Dr. 
and Mrs. John MacDuffle, Springfleld, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time. 


Electrical Over 4000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 


“a Engineering tsss 


clu 
the close- 
ly related 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Dra 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, t 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Complete course 


in One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. School 
established 1893. Send for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
524 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


TELECRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING. taught thor- 
oughly., Big salaries; great opportunities. dest, sc. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government ol 


E 1 apr ities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Noma Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


DODGE IMETHUTE aame 
Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 


Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not re uired. Come 
| pact courses made up of essentials only. xpenses low. 
| For catalog address, hox A-4, Angola, Ind. : 


| For catalog address, Box A-4, Angola, Ind. L O 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West:" University of 
California's highest scholastic rating." Christian influences. 
Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1— 

| Sept. 1. Catalogue Address Col. Thos, A. Davis, Box A, 
Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
MILI TARY 


EEKSKILL 228 


duates admitted to colleges without examinations. 
owed. 4 modern fireproof buildings. New Grm 
and F Senior Upper-House. Separate school for younger 

| boys. Near N. Y. C. For CATALOG address: 
The Principals, Box A, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


School 


The SWAVELY 


for Boys 
One hour from Washington. 


An enthusiastic preparatory 
sehool which boys love and parents approve. Sound 
scholarship. Character building. Strong on athletics. 
Splendid gymnasium, Catalog. Box 57-A, Manassas, Va. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Culver Summer Schools. are 
conducted for the benefit and en- 


the Woodcrafter's varied pro- 
gram of hikes and woods lore 
For boys 14-20, man-building 
naval and cavalry schools, with 
every conceivable interesting 
activity, splendidly supervised 
AllshareCulver's world-famous, 
superb equipment Separate 
catalogs. Address The Dean's 
Office, Culver, Indiana 


los Alamos Ranch 


Tenth summer. Two wonderful months for your boy 
—headquarters a famous big ranch—his own cow pony 
to ride over the Rangers’ trails—camping where trout 
are plentiful—perfect table planned for his years. Write 
immediately for booklet. Limited to 24 boys. 

A. J. Connell, Director, Los Alamos Ranch, 


Box X, Otowi, New Mexico. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 
Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance re- 
quirements on 8,000 acre ranch. Out-door life with 


horse for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Address 
Eastern Office 70 E. 45th St. New York 
ORDENTOWN Jut 
INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how tostudy. R. O. T.C. 42nd year. Special Summer 
Sesslon. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, Drawer 
C-1, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strictly col- 
lege preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools. Com- 
pleteequipment. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalog. 


LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
£ Saint John’s 

Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Busi- 

ness course. Junior School. Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. 

GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 114, Manlius, N. Y. 


Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys In the Adirondacks 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating parents 
who desire the best in Education, Environment and Health. 
Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, New York 


WEST COAST Kadem 


Academy 
(Primary and Grammar Grades only) 
A more home like school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp — Address: 
Box 907-A, Palo Alto, Calif. 
MILITARY 


MORGAN PARK icicemy 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced: man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundings, 
Summer Camp. 53rd year. Catalog. H 

Abelis, Supt., Box 1126, Morgan Park, Chica 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for Character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL. 


WARTHMORE PREP 


PREPARATION FOR ALL COLLEGES. The School of 
no extra charges. Character and manliness our definite 


aim. Expert athletic coaching for every boy. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. F.H MÉRVILLE, B. S. 
Write for Catalog. Box 16, Swarthmore, P. 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 


of her claim to excellence in 


LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Blairstown, N. J. 


Box F 


joyment of boys—not for profit. | 
The youngster 10-14 revels in | 


. Camps for Boys and for Girls 


' CAMP 


^IDLE 


Lake Winnepesaukee, 


-> B 


Boys have thrilling times on this regular Robt 


and big, inland woods 


= — » =- € 


nson Crusoe island, with its wide, sandy beaches 
Days fly by, exploring hidden trails, canoeing in secluded coves and 


down foaming rivers, or cutting the waves with the speed boat. 
P 


coaches. No extras, even for Mt 


Washington trip 


^ball, sailing, swimming, tennis, golf Instruction, aquaplaning, fishing, all under expert 


The Teela-Wooket Camps for Girls, 


Roxbury, Vt., same management. Write for booklets. L. D. Roys, 2 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, M ass. 


THE TALL PINES CAMP 


The best summer of all —in a delightful fairyland 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, N. H. Care- 
free, happy days doing just the things girls from 7 
to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over- 
night hikes, canoeing on asunny clear lake, swim- 
ming and horseback riding. Arts and crafts. The 
camp is noted for its comforts and well-supplied 
table. The Club (separate), for college students, pro- 
fessional and business women, receives campers for 
short vacations. Booklets on request 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 

Elmwood, N. H. 


Box J 


THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trail Camp for Boys. By 
horseback through Yellow- 
Park. Guides and a 
physician direct a limited 
party of select boys. Six 
weeks of mountain climbing, 
fishing, riding and camping 
in the Rockies 16th year. 
Booklet Julian S. Bryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Hdars., 
70 East 45th St., N. Y 


SEA PINES CAMP 
For Girls On Cape Cod 
Miss Faith Bickford Miss Addie Bickford 


Box R, Brewster, Mass 


AMP “Starved Rock” for Boys 


Famous Indian location. Land and water 
sports. Screened dining hall. All ages. Sum- 
mer $200. Noextras. For folder address: Box 16, 


Care of Illinois Mil. School, Aledo, Ill. 
CAMP MIAMI 


In great oak woods on Big Miami 


stone 


for 
Boys 
Direction Miami 


Mil. Inst Allsportsthat boyslove. Competition medals 
Radio. Tutoring if desired. July 5 Aug. 28. $200 
Booklet. CoL. ORvoN GRAFF BROWN, Pres, Box A, 


Germantown, Ohio 


Peterboro, N. H. 


For girls who love the out-of-doors; who like to 
hike, swim, canoe, study nature and ride in bracing 
mountain air. Best equipped camp in America. 
Carefully selected saddle horses with expert management. 

Sargent Club for girls over 20 appeals to business 
or professional women of moderate means with 
short vacations. All advantages of superb equip- 
mentoftheJunior,SeniorCamps. Send for booklet. 


Camp Secretary, 22 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP TAKEUA 


For girls 12 to 20. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Experienced directors. 
Careful supervision, health and safety 


and outdoor activities. 
Land and water sports. Ex- 
cellent saddi 
extra fe 
weeks. Fee $ 
formation adc 
PAULINE TRIMBLE, Director 
Box 21 Gainesville, Ga. 


ion 
). For in- 


THE VALLEY RANCH 
Trail Camp for Girls 


Responsible chaperones and a physician 
accompany a group of carefully selected 
girls on the forty-day Horseback and 
Camping Trip through Yellowstone 
Park and the Rockies of Wyoming 
Six weeks of solid fun and enjoyment 
5th s ən. Booklet. J. 8. Bryan, 
Dire Valley Ranch Eastern Head- 
quarters, 70 E. 45th St, New York. emc 


» 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 


“The Horseback Camps." ‘The Camps without Extras.” 
Illustrated booklets 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. Est. 1844. High school 
and junior college. Send for catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings— 
all athletics. For Catalogue address: 

J. W. RICHARDS, Box 149, Prin., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


H x K ş Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy aP mer 
ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty excep- 
tional. For catalog address CoL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres. 
MISSOURI, Mexico, Box 122. 


LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON MILITAR Y 
Accredited. Prepares for Universities East or West Junior School 
ades five t ight. Athletics. Christian Influences. Sm 
Crass Constant Supervision. Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt., R.D. No. 2, 
Box 81-A, Pasadena, Cal, 


MILITARY 


P AG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential 
branches with military training adapted to 
Parents appreciate the 


young boy needs. 
atmosphere of understanding and encourage- 


ment. Largest school of its kind in America. 
Write for the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 1241 Cochran Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught "how to study." 
Graduates enter college without examination. 
Also Business courses. Character building. Ath- 


leucs. CATALOG of R. L. Jackson, Sec. 
school 


PEDDIE za 


A national school of fine traditions with boys from 
30 states and graduates in 26 colleges. Emphasis on 
preparation for Colleze Entrance Board Examina- 
tions. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
60-acre campus. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Athletics for every boy. 15 modern buildings. Mid- 
way between New York and Philadelphia. 9 miles 
from Princeton. 61st year. Write for catalog. Roger 
W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 4Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


An endowed 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF D C ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art/and Expression 
Prepares for i : 
Acting Teaching . > Directing 
Disetoge Poise and Personality ` 
or use in any vocation in life. 
NEW SPRING CLASS OPENS APR. 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA' UNIVERSITY: 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 266-D CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


[THACA aaa 


Registered with N. Y. State Bonrd of 
Regents. All branches of music 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas 
Dippel, director. Master Courses 
with world-famous artists. Degrees. 
ings, including 
Studio ‘and 

Book Popular 


12 build- 


Administration 
and 


Buildings. Year 
inspirational Summer 
School o 


Ithaca, N. 


PEECH CORRECTIO 


at Martin Hall 


A residentiabball, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, lecturer 
on Speech Disorders, N. Y. Post- -graduate Medical College; 
former director of Speech Improvement, N. Y. C. schools. 
For correction of ai: Loss of Voice, etc. Methods 
internationally recognized by Dy Medical Profession. 


Institute for Speech 
Correction, 412 DeWitt 

Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Ithaca School of Physical Education 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, an 

Graduates eligible to teach anywhere in U. 8. Normal 
Course including Athletic Coaching 3 years. B. P. E Degree 
Gymnasium, 


4 years. Co-educational. Athletic Field. 
Dormitories. Graduates in great demand 


Fall term opens Sept. 23. 212 DoWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


McLean Hospital Training School 
Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 

Wa 


MUSIC 


Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym., * 


Special Schools 


SCHOUL Theat re 


Summer and Fall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
STAGE DANCING 
Singing, Fine Arta and Photoplay. Developing 


and essential f: “ation 
mer pi A Alviene'Art Theatre and ‘Stud ent Stock 
. A. Brady appearances while learn: $ 
LOWE X box o ne 
ic! ler, Anne! 
Sir John Martin- Pis. En Arnold Daly, E an dele 
Harvey y blias, Evelyà Law. Mary Nan, 
J. J. Shubert Nora —y d Taylor "Holmes, Lady Sand otbers: 
itor si others. 
Marguerite Clark Frie S rie By wanted to Secretary, 44 West 12n T2n 
Rose Coghlan for catalog 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 


sonal Culture courses. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. 


Teachers’ Lyceum, 
Dramatic and Per- 
Advanced courses in English. 
Y. State Public 
Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

‘Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses begin June 7th and July 4th. Fall 
,Term opens September 23rd. Catalog. 

112 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
Ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, 
"Training Children." HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, 
Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Summer School in the ‘‘Sesqui’’ City 
Courses in College of Arts and Sclence, Teachers 
College, School of Commerce, or School of Music 

| pay, Ay added educational advantages of the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exposition, Dormitories ready 
for N.E.A. Convention June 26. Send for catalog 


| of courses desired, addressing Department A 


SCHOOL 


THE WOODS’ 


For Exceptional Children Three Se 
GIRLS BOYS LI 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
Langhorne, 


Booklet 


Box 172 Pa 


CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Patrick Conway, Director of 


Conway concert band, in personal charge of schoo Special 
teachers of national renown. Daily band rehears: Unusual 
for public appearances. Dormitories, Auditori- 


opportunit 
G . Registration limited. C 


selogde 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ider 


COLLEGE 


his 


Just Cut or Tear 
Along This Line 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 22A 
Tur CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L. H. Alvord beg 

special local representative in his Illinois home town, | 
for The American Magazine, 
Weekly, Woman's Home Companion The Mentor and 
Farm and Fireside. 
steadily ever since, on the profits from his business in ll 
spare time. 
your spare time in your own locality 


TWO WEARS SAVED 


Full College DEGREE in 2 yrs. 
Offers more in major subjects of 
Business Administration than other 
Universities give in 4 years. 

Two years expenses Saved, 
Two years Salary earned. 
Two years Promotion gained. 


Also shorter courses. (Co-ed). Secre- 
tarial, Accounting (C. P. A). The 
demand for Rider graduates isgreater 
than we can supply. Earn $3,000 to 
$15,000 annually. Enter any time 
For Catalog write Secretary, RIDER 
COLLEGE, TRENTON, N.J 


From the Start 


jan only last year acting as 


Collier's— The National | 


His earnings have been swelling 


The same opportunity is yours for Ml 


YouCan Make || 
$25 to $40 a 
Month Just In li 
Your Spare Ii 
Time-A Good 


Dear Sir: I want to have a successful business of my own, for my Inco me for || 
full (spare) time work. Please let me know your plan Full Time. | 
Name Address I 

Il 
Town State —— — ——À. 


“THAT OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE” 


“I can see the pink sunbonnet and the 
little checkered dress 

She wore when I first kissed her and she. 
answered the caress 

With the written declaration that, 


surely as the vine 
Grew round the stump,’ she loved me— 


that old sweetheart of mine. '* 

I IT’S James Whitcomb Riley, of course. 

No other American poet ever touched 
simple human experience with the same 
wonderful sympathy and charm. He 
wrote a verse for every mood; he stirs 
every kindly emotion with his deeply 
sincere humor and pathos. 


The dearly beloved of all America's 
children and all America's grown folks 
has passed on. But they turn with even 
more eagerness to the stories and poems 


he left behind. 


These famous poems, which have become 
household classics, and a thousand more like 
them, are now available to lovers of Riley 
everywhere by the publication of the beau- 
tiful 


Memorial Edition of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces 
at a few cents each 


The Memorial Edition of the works of 
James Whitcomb Riley is the only complete 
edition published, and is a worthy memorial 
to the immortal memory of America’s 
Great Poet. 

It contains all the writings of Riley which 
have been published previously, and in 
addition many selections which have not 
heretofore been published. There is also a 
sketch of Mr. Riley’s life, published for the 
first time. 


For years there has been an insistent de- 
mand for all of Riley in one fine popular 


priced set. That demand can now be satis- 
fied. All his poems, all his short stories— 
the masterpieces that have caused the 
schools of his native state to have a Riley 


Day once a year—are in these ten beau- 
tifully bound and illustrated volumes. Every 
cultured home should at least know some- 
thing about Riley and his work. 


A booklet containing further information 
about these books will be sent you on re- 
quest. The booklet is free. Send for it today. 


USE THE COUPON 


pomme mm m s cnm um cum een Gen um ay 

P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY I 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me the free booklet about Riley. Also l 

please advise how I may procure a complete set of I 

his works by small monthly payments. l 

Mr 

Name! Mrs A T V PH aca l 

| Miss (Please write plainly) I 

1ddre did TT I 

“4165RA Ll 

The publishers cannot undertake to send this book | 

free to children. 
— — — cs sam ‘awa es rA Rr 
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What I Think of 


Pelmanism 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


ELMANISM is a big, vital, significant contribution to the 

mentallife of America. I have the deep conviction that it 

is going to strike at the very roots of individual failure, for 
I see in it a new power, a GREAT driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in England on war work. 
Sooner or later almost every conversation touched on it, for the 
movement seemed to liave the sweep of a religious conviction. 

Men and.women of every class and circumstance were ac- 

it as a new departure in mental training that gave 
promise of ending that PREVENTABLE inefficiency which acts 
as a brake on human progress. 

Even in France I did not escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were PELMANIZING in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had been brought to America 
by Americans for Americans, I was among the first to enroll. My 
reasons were two: First, because I have always felt that every 
mind needed regular, systematic and scientiflc exercise, and, sec- 
ondly, because I wanted to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds who continually ask my 
advice in relation to their lives, problems and ambitions. 

Failure is a sad word in any la e, but it is peculiarly 
tragic here in America, where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every individual. 

By FAILURE I do not mean the merely criminal mistakes 
of the individual but the faults of training that keep a life from 
full development and complete expression. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that Pelmanism comes as 
an answer. The ''twelve little gray books’’ are a remarkable 
achievement. Not only do they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its workings, but the treatment is so 
simple that the truths may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has done is to take psychol- 
ogy out of the college and put it into harness for the day's work. 
It lifts great, helpful truths out of the backwater and plants them 
in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to be the beginning of 
education instead of a remedy for its faults. 

First of all, it teaches the science of self-realization; it makes 
the student DISCOVER himself; it acquaints him with his sleep- 
ing powers and shows him how to develop them. The method is 

CISE, not of the haphazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power to full strength without strain 
or break. 

The human mind is NOT an automatic device. 

It will NOT ‘‘take care of itself.” 

Will power, originality, decision, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, initiative, courage—these things are not gifts, but results. 

Every one of these qualities can be developed by effort just 
as muscles can be developéd by exercise. 


I do not mean by this that the individual can add to the brains 


that God gave him, but he can learn to make use of the brains that H 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for application. But I 


know of nothing that 
one’s spare time from 
* * * * * * * * * 

NOTE: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, Pelmanism is: 
neither an experiment nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and women how to leka happy, 
successful, well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists in ev 
try on the globe are the guarantee of what Pelman 
do for YOU. 

No matter what your own particular difficulties are—poor 
memory, mind wandering, indecision, timidity, nervousness or 
lack of personality—Pelmanism will show you the way to correct 
and overcome them. 

And on the positive side it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 

It will be of direct, tangible value to you in your business and 
social life. In the files at the Pelman Institute of America are 
hundreds of letters from successful Pelmanists telling how they 
doubled, trebled and even quadrupled their salaries, thanks to 
Pelman training. 

“Scientific Mind Training" is the name of the absorbing: 
interesting booklet which tells about Pelmanism in detail. tt 
is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original thought and 
clear observation. ‘‘Scientific Mind Training” makes an inter- 
esting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is absolutely free. Simply 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. It costs you nothing, it 
obligates you to nothing, but it is absolutely sure to show you the 
way to success and happiness. Don't put it off and then f 
aboutit. Don't miss a big opportunity. MAIL THE COUPON 


NOW. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Dept. 774 New York City 


--———-: ----- —-——————— eee 


ys larger returns on an investment of 
y to day. 


coun- 
can 


he has instead of letting them fall into flabbiness through disuse. |. The Pelman Institute of America, 


Other methods and systems that I have examined, while 
realizing the value of mental exercise, have made the mistake of 
limiting their efforts to the development of some single sense. 


What Pelmanism does is to consider the mind as a whole and 


treat it as a whole. It goes in for mental team play, training the b vis 


mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instructional note. Each lesson 
is accom: 
The student goes forward under a teacher in the sense that he is 
followed through from first to last, helped, guided and encouraged 
at every turn by conscientious experts. 


ied by a work sheet that is really a progress sheet. | 


19 West 44th Street, Dept. 774 


| New York City. 


Iwant youto show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 


| Mind Training." This places me under no obligation whatever. 


NAM n eC e A a Um 5 
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Body by Fisher. Three words that stand for the ulti 
mate in fine and lasting body construction, in purity 
of design, in beauty and service of all interior trim: 
mings. The simple phrase Body by Fisher carries 
a world of meaning in motor car satisfaction 


FISHER SOLE ES 
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Buick Fleet 
is Dedicated 
fi O We ar No owner gives his car in years, the punishment the Buick 


test fleet takes in weeks. 


v Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for the inspection of 
the heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department 
each working morning of the year. This is the Buick ‘‘squadron of 
wear.'' In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has added 
from 300 to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways where sustained 
speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great General Motors 
Proving Ground. Here every highway condition is provided; hills 
curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 


Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information as to 
performance in different parts of the country, the Buick fleet goes 
where the condition required is to be found. In discovering the best 
air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the Buick engine, for instance, 
Buick cars sought those parts of the country where the roads were 
very dusty and where the dust contains the most grit. 


Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the basis 
for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only when the 
test cars prove its value. : 


Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000 miles a 
day, 1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for wear. 
This, that every Buick may be an example of how well a motor car 
can be built. . 


Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reason 
why Buick leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, 
devoted to wear, means Better Buicks! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPA N Y 
Flint ` Division of General Motors Corporation . Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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What the salespeople in New Yorks 12 great 


department stores recommend for 


cleansing delicate garments; 


HE saleswoman from whom you 

buy one of those perfectly cn- 
chanting new peach-bloom step-ins 
simply has to know how it should be 
washed. It is part of her job! 

So, too, with the salespeople of 
stockings and sweaters and sports- 
wear and printed silks. 

Very well, then— what soap do 
these intelligent salespeople in New 
York's 12 greatest stores recommend? 
We recently sent an unprejudiced 
young woman as a customer to ask 
them. Theiranswer? A veritable chorus 
of "Ivory Soap!" Other soaps were 
occasionally mentioned, but every- 
where the conclusion was, “If you usc 
Ivory, you need never worry." 


A few actual comments 


“The soap I recommend for all silk 
lingerie — especially fine imported 
things —is Ivory Flakes. Ivory won't 
fade colors or streak silk. We never 


have complaints about things washed 
with Ivory." 

“Ivory Soap suds are the best thing to 
use for silk stockings. I wouldn't wash 
anything as delicate as chiffon stock- 
ings with anything else." 

“For blankets, use Ivory Soap. It is 


pure and mild and that is what you $ 


need to keep blankets from getting 
hard and stiff.” 


OU have probably used Ivory for 

your face and hands and bath for 
years, as you know it is as pure and 
gentle as soap can be. Naturally, then, 
it is safe for your most fragile and 
precious garments. 

Today, Ivory means either cake or 
flakes—you use whichever is more 
convenient. Ivory Flakes—snow-white 
feathers of pure Ivory—makes rich, 
cleansing suds the moment hot water 
touches it,and can harm nothing which 


is safe in water alone. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—a sample and this booklet 


A post-card addressed to Section 18-DF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring you without charge 
our 24-page illustrated booklet, “The Care of 
Lovely Garments,” anda sample of Ivory Flakes. 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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umps! 


By Albert Payson Terhune | 


N THE old pre-motor days there was 

a steep hill near Sunnybank, our 

country home, with a series of 

Came back burns marring itssmooth 

sweep of incline.. These bumps (we 
called them . **thank-you-ma'ams" . in 
those ancient days, though I never knew 
why) used fo be.a sore affliction to us 
boys when we coasted down the hill. 
They joggled us, clear to the spine 
marrow. Sometimes they knocked us 
into snow banks or spilled us into the 
ditch. os 

I told my father I was coming to the 
hill, some day, with a spade and a pick, 
and earn evervone's gratitude by cutting 
down those bumps andemodthune the road. 

He damped my altruistic 
scheme by telling me if it 
were not for the bumps no 
horse could haul a heavy 
load to the hill-top; and that 
they served as brakes and 
impetus-checks to loaded 
teams going down-hill. Also, 
that they guided the rain 
water into the gutters and 
thus kept the road from 
slippery soddenness. 

It was my first experience 
with bumps. It was mv 
first hint that they could 
serve any but an evil pur- 


pose. 

My own life hill has been 
more or less thickly strewn 
with them, as has every- 
one's. Looking back, down 
the irregularly steep in- 
cline, I see my father was 
right—as he had a^ way of 
being. For instance: 

I was once going to be a 
publisher. A great pub- 
lisher. That was settled. At 
least, it was settled so far as my own 
decision was concerned. While I had 
no very clear idea of a publisher's line 
of endeavor, I was in no doubt at all 
about his vast power and wealth. The 
profession appealed to me. "Throughout 
college, I shaped my plans toward it. 


MX MOTHER'S publisher was Charles 
Scribner. He told me to perfect 
myself in one modern language; to pay 
special heed to the English courses while 
I was in college; and to come to him for a 
job, sometime after graduation. 

I obeyed his instructions to the letter; 
or as near to the letter as I could. French 
was the modern language I chose, because 
I had been familiar with it as a child. 
There has always been some argument 


‘Humiliating—but wholesome 


between my friends and myself—I 
might almost say some acerbity of dis- 
agreement—as to my proficiency in it. 
But Charles Scribner never knew that. 


He didn’t give me the chance to prove or 


disprove my scholarship. As you shall 
see. 

Of course I didn't expect him to take 
me into partnership at once. Perhaps 
not until I should have been in his employ 
for the best part of a year. But my hopes 
were flamingly high when I sent my card 
to him with the verbal and vital informa- 
tion that I had come at last to see him 
about my promised job. 

I did not dare hope he would be as 
elated as was I over the fact that I had 


Here's a Real Philosopher - 


for You 


"X7 EARS ago a barnstorming company 
played ‘East Lynne’ in a tent, at 
Pompton Lakes,” says Mr. Terhune. 


“It was a very terrible performance and 
very terribly did the rustic audience re- 
ceive it. As the half-starved and cadaver- 
ous leading man was walking off the 
creaky stage, a well-flung turnip smote 
him on the nose. He picked it up and 
began ravenously to chew it, muttering, 


p 
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reported for work in his organization. 
Yet I knew he could not fail to be pleased 
at my memory of his promise. I am 
afraid Mr. Scribner was a man who took 
such pleasures sadly—if at all. Or else he 
was a stoic, and scourged himself with 
self-denial. For he did not come out 
eagerly to greet his future partner. In 
fact, he never appeared. 

He sent me word to come back next 
day. I did so. I got to his outer office 
while the charwoman was still cleaning it. 
He must have come in by another door. 
For, two hours later, he sent me word to 
come there again in a fortnight. 

I did not want to loaf for two entire 
weeks. I had a friend on the New York 
“Evening World.” I applied to him for a 
fourteen-day job as a cub reporter, to 


while away the enforced waiting time. 

-That was on November 10th, 1894. I 
continued to work. on the “Evening 
World" until May 14th, 1916. I am still 
waiting for my golden publishing job at 
Scribner's. For at the fortnight's end I 
was told that there was nothing in sight 
there, just then; and that I '*would be 
notified. Perhaps I shall be. But it is 
long waiting. And I have begun almost 
to doubt. Sometimes I wonder if Mr. 
Scribner can have forgotten; or if he still 
expects to find a position eventually for 
the lanky young giant who hung so wist- 
fully about his office anteroom. 

e may have forgotten. But it was 
many a long day before my spine-nerves 
ceased to tingle from that 
stupendous Bump. It was 
many a year before I had 
the sense to realize that I 
would have been a non- 
essential mediocrity to the 
end of my days if I sd gone 
into the publishing business. 


MIGHT have been able 

—barely able—to hold 
down a job in such employ. 
Or I might not. If I had, I 
should never have risen to 
high rank or high pay. I 
was not fitted in any way 
for the multiple duties or 
financial acumen which be- 
long to the daily life of a 
publisher. The Bump served 
me well; for it jounced me 
sideways off of a slippery 
incline, which by now might 
have landed me on my face 
at the bottom of the hill. 
Good old Bump! And all 
gratitude to Charles Scrib- 
ner! 

There were Bumps and Bumplets 
galore, of course, in the years that fol- 
lowed. But the next super-Bump—the 
next which sent me as high in air as the 
first—dawned upon me (if a thunderbolt 
can be said to " dawn") in 1904. 

I hated newspaper life. The longer I 
stayed in it the worse I hated it. Always 
I was seeking a comfortable way out of 
the drudgery. In 1904 the first chance 
came. There was a Western newspaper 
syndicate whose owner liked my work. He 
hired me, in my spare time, to do all 
manner of special articles for his syndi- 
cate—at three quarters of a cent a word 
—on every theme from physical culture to 
reminiscences of famous men. It was on 
the latter line of labor that my Bump 
accosted me. In this wise: 
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A fellow newspaper man was a former 
crony and an unofficial hanger-on of a 
fairly big Wall Street magnate. He came 
to me one day with the glad tidings that 
he could get an interview for me from his 
friend the magnate. I queried the syn- 
dicate and was told to go to it. The next 
week, my fellow worker came to me with 
the interview, neatly typed, and with the 
magnate's name scribbled at the bottom 
of the last page. We bu 

I sent it on to the syndicate, and got 
extra rates on it. The syndicate pro- 
prietor accompanied his check with a 
letter asking me to sign a two-year con- 
tract with him, at seventy-five dollars a 
week, to supply him with a stated amount 
of copy. ias earning only forty-five 
dollars on the “Evening World.” I could 
do the extra work with ease; and my 
income for the next two years would 
aggregate one hundred and twenty whole 
dollars each and every week. 

One hundred and twenty dollars! My 
delirious joy was marred only by the 
fear there might not be that much money 
coined. It meant I could sometime get 
out of debt and out of New York. Ina 
few years, by hard economy, I might even 
fulfill my life dream of coming up here to 
Sunnybank to live and to do free-lance 
writing, and bid an enthusiastic good-by 
to the newspaper. 


F, TO-MORROW, I shall be elected to 

the dictatorship of the universe and en- 
dowed with the genius to write as I crave 
vainly to write—I may perhaps get some 
faint reflection of the mad happiness which 
swept over me that night. 

I wired my acceptance of the offer, and 
bade the syndicate owner send on the 
contract as soon as he might choose. I 
doubled the price I had agreed to pay the 
newspaper man for getting me that 
glorious interview. My wife and I took a 
grievous slice of the rent money and went 
to Delmonico’s to dinner and then to the 
theatre. The occasion called for a spend- 
thrift spree. I am glad to remember we 
had it. For most assuredly we had few 
enough wealth-jollifications in the year 
that followed. 

Next morning, as I was starting for the 
office, I received a long and deadly night 
message from the syndicate. My inter- 
view with the magnate had just appeared 
in thirty papers. The magnate had wired 
his Chicago attorneys to repudiate it from 
beginning to end, and to bring suit for 
criminal libel against the syndicate. 

Dizzily incredulous, I rushed to the 
man who had got the interview for me. 
Cornered (I seem to remember hazily that 
my fingers somehow found their way 
around his throat during the course of my 
volleyed questions), he admitted he had 
faked the whole thing. 

He said he had needed the cash, and 
that he knew his old friend the magnate 
would not object. 

‘There was only one move left to me. I 
had been the foolish, if not the guilty, 
cause of a faked interview appearing 
broadcast. Unwittinglv, vet through my 
own carelessness, I had betraved the 
syndicate that trusted me. I made a bce- 
line for the magnate’s ofice. There I 
told him the whole story. 

Me was in a black rage. The interview 
had been harmless enough; but it had 
quoted him as advising all young men to 
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save money in order to support the girls 
they might one day marry. It appeared 
that his own marriage Yaa been to a 
woman who had stood in no need of a 
thrifty bridegroom’s savings; and that his 
rise in life had been attributed in part, by 
envious acquaintances, to that rich mar- 
riage of his. 

Friends had sent him copies of. the 
interview, with passages underlined. 
Therefore, he had denied its authenticity; 
and had clinched the denial by instituting 
suit for criminal libel. Nor-did it make 
matters pleasanter for him to hear that a 
former associate of his had been the 
fake’s author. As my informant took 
wise care to keep out of the way, the mag- 
nate's wrath was visited on me alone. 
There was plenty of it. 

The meeker and more apologetic I grew, 
the more furious he became. Not till I 
lost my own temper and blazed back at 
him could we meet on any common 
ground. At last, after several hours of my 
$45-a-week time and his own $2,000-a- 
week time had been squandered, we came 
to an understanding. Looking back, I 
wonder why he wasted so much time on 
me, especially after I stopped eating 
humble pie and began fighting. But he 
did. Perhaps he got a morbid joy out of 
the winning battle. The pleasure was 
all his. 

I left the office with his pledge to with- 
draw the suit against the syndicate, if I 
would resign my syndicate job. Those 
were not our precise words, but that was 
the understanding. 

I wired the syndicate proprietor that 
the suit was off. Then I wrote him the 
story of the fake, and ended the letter by 
tendering my resignation. 

That sounds far more noble than it was. 
For, past all doubt, he would have fired 
me as soon as he had read the rest of my 
letter. 

I went back to my forty-five dollars a 
week drudgery on the “Evening World;" 
discredited and dead-broke. It was the 
bumpiest Bump in the annals of bump- 
ology. 

Incidentally, it was the first and last 
libel suit with which I was connected in 
all my twenty-one years of newsmaking. 
From that hour, I took no one's word for 
anything, so far as the news game was 
concerned; but ploddingly dug up proof 
positive for every statement Í wrote or 
edited. The horse being stolen, I pro- 
ceeded to lock the stable door with metic- 
ulous care. 


FoR a long while I felt my life oppor- 
tunity was gone forever. Looking back, 
I can see it was one of the two or three 
best things that ever happened to me. I 
don't mean because it made me more 
careful. I'd much rather have been 
happy than careful. 

But if I had landed that seventy-five- 
dollar syndicate job, the chances are I 
should have plugged along in bovine con- 
tentment for the rest of my workaday life 
at one hundred and twenty dollars a week 
or less, until the criminal rise in the cost of 
living should have made me broke once 
more. For never, in those vears, did I 
have the rare gift of living well on 
moderate means. 

Not that I used to squander my sparse 
income. Rather was I parsimonious. In- 
deed, I used to complain peevishly that 


I "saved my money till it was all gone.” 


Though. the .syndicate-magnate-fake 
Bump jarred me out of ten years’ pleasant 
vanity and buoyancy, yet I have since 
been so grateful to the Bump that I'd like 
to pension it or send it on a nice trip to 
Europe. 

Now, twenty-odd years later, I can 
almost think of the magnate himself with- 


out wanting to picture him with his fat 
throat cut or with dank seaweed in his 


hair and sand under his pink finger nails. 
Somehow, I have never been able to 
summon up very much righteous rancor 
against the office-mate who faked the 
story and took my hard-earned—or ill- 
earned—cash for it. He needed money. 
He needed it badly. More than once I 
have needed money, myself, too badly 
not to understand hor an impoverished 
weakling may be willing to swap his soul 
for a half-handful of it. 

Besides, I was disgustingly blame- 
worthy for taking his word, and not 
verifying the interview before I sent it to 
the syndicave. Both of us were as cul- 
pable as we were silly, and as silly as we 
were culpable. Do you wonder I hated 
the magnate far worse than I hated the 
newspaper man? ‘ 


UT we were talking of Bumps, weren't 
we, not of maudlin philosophy and 
retrospect? Let's get back to the Bumps. 
There are several of them to get back to. 
The next was a mere Bumplet, com- 
pared to the interview fake. I slid into it 
about a year after my syndicate job was 
joggled out of my clutching grasp. Yet 
it had its own able knack of jarring. This 
wasn’t a case of something I lost, but of 
something I didn’t get. 

William De Mille and Cecil De Mille 
and I had been close neighbors for man 
yan: Their father, Henry C. De Mille, 

ad had a cruelly hard time to make the 
success he deserved. When money and 
fame arrived, he bought the place next to 
Sunnybank, out here at Pompton Lakes. 
New Jersey, and came hither to live. At 
the crest of his triumph as a playwright 
he died. His widow lived on at their 
country home for some years thereafter, 
with her two brilliant sons. Then the 
De Mille boys and I all three drifted to 
New York to make a living. Their mother 
went with them and became a play-broker. 

William wrote his first man-size play, 
“Strongheart.” Belasco produced it on 

anuary 30th, 1905, at the Hudson 

heatre. Then William suggested that he 
and I write the libretto of a comic opera, 
and that my wife, Alice Terhune, write 
the music for it. My wife had begun, be- 
fore that time, to make a name for her- 
self in music, as well as in writing. Mrs. 
De Mille was enthusiastic over our triple 
project. She said she was certain she 
could “place” the opera for us with some 
manager or star. 

We had a wonderful time, my wife and 
De Mille and I, in the building of that 
comic opera of ours. We called it “Nero.” 
Two or three theatrical people heard it, 
and they declared it was a winner. Some 
said Jimmy Powers was the very man for 
the part; others that the róle fitted De- 
Wolf Hopper as had none other since 
* Wang." 

Understand, I was in an unknown 
world. Something I knew of the writing 
game; and much of newspaperdom. Yet 
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the theatre was unknown to me, except 
from the orchestra side of the footlights. 
I had no practical knowledge of its re- 
quirements or of its rewards. The De 
Milles, however, knew it thoroughly. 
And they were very genuinely certain that 
our initial opera would be a success. 

Thus, for the 
severalth time, I 
clumped blissfully 
into a fool's para- 
dise. Theatrical 
folk told me that 
a successful com- 
poser and a suc- 
cessful: librettist 
often earned a hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars or more a year 
each. (Mind you, 
I don’t vouch for 
these figures., I 
had them on hear- 
say; and I have 
had no personal 
chance to verif 
them. Nor shall 
have.) 


BELIEVED our 

librettowas good. 
I knew—and I still 
know—that the 
music was beauti- 
ful. That latter 
statement has been 
proved. Most of 
the opera's melo- 
dies were brought 
out later, as de- 
tached songs, by 
Schirmer, and by 
Church, and other 
music publishers; 
and some of them 
are sung to this 
day. Indeed, my 
wife was the only 
one of the trio to 
cash in on her 
arduous and ar- 
dent work on the 


opera. 

Well, the De 
Milles said it was 
fine. Other theatre 
experts said it was 
fine. Everyone 
who heard it 
prophesied loudly 
that it must suc- 
ceed. And please 
don't forget the 
hundred thousand 
dollars a year that 
was to be ours as 
payment for this 
opera and for the 
many operas to 
follow it. 

Less than a year 
before, I had been 
mourning over the 
loss of a measly 
seventy-five-dollar-a-week contract. And 
now I was on the threshold of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year! Perhaps more. 
The world was mine—even if the world's 
net profits must be cut three ways and 
ten I" cent of the net paid to Mrs. 
De Mille, as our agent. There would 
still be enough. left to represent more 


TARBOX BEALS 


money than ever I had heard of or was 
likely to hear of again. Our longed-for 
life at Sunnybank, and our escape from 
New York and from my newspaper work, 
seemed rapturously near. 

Librettists, as ‘well as composers, are 
called before the curtain on the first-night 


Albert Payson Terhune is a writer by preference, inheritance, and association! His 
mother, whose pen name was Marion Harland, was a distinguished author. His wife 
is a composer, a writer of books on music, and of novels. His sister, Virginia Terhune 
Van de Water, is also an author. His father was a Presbyterian minister. Mr. Ter- 
hune was born in Newark, New Jersey, and now lives at his ancestral home, ‘‘Sunny- 
bank," in Pompton Lakes, that state. He is the author of “Lad: A Dog," “Wonder 
Women of History," “The Amateur Inn,” **A Collie," ‘“The Man in the Dark,” and 
of numerous other books, magazine articles, short stories, and motion picture scripts 


erformance of a successful comic opera. 

o make an impressive figure at such a 
climax moment, a librettist ought to have 
new evening clothes. My dress suit was 
of a rare vintage, of six years agone. My 
dinner jacket had been made for me in 
London. But that had been in the misty 
past. Its black was shiny and was turn- 
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ing to a rich dark green, here and there. 

"Maniitady, I could not hope to face a 
critical. first-night audience in either of 
these antique costumes. New evening 
dress was indicated. But even in 1905 
evening clothes cost more cash than I had. 
Still, that could be taken care of out of 
our advance royal- 
ties. 

Also, a librettist 
might be called on 
for a few graceful 
words by TA en- 
thusiastic audi- 
ence. I rehearsed 
that speech for 
a month, every 
morning, while I 
was shaving. At 
the end of the 
month I stopped 
my shaving-mirror 
rehearsals. There 
was no urgent need 
for any more of 
them. Not only 
did I know my 
speech, forward 
and backward, but 
there seemed all at 
once no real neces- 
sity to know it. 

famy Powers 
—otherwise James 
T. Powers—was 
selected by the 
De Milles for the 
honor of playing 
the gorgeous rôle 
of Nero. He needed 
a new "vehicle." 
His manager ad- 
vised him to hear 
our opera, and to 
decide whether or 
not he wanted it. 


E HAD an 
audition one 
hot py day in 
Mrs. De Mille’s big 
office over the 
Hudson Theatre. 
A grand piano had 
been moved in. 
Edith Chapman 
had offered to sing 
the soprano music 
for us. She had 
one of the loveliest 
voices on all the 
concert stage, and 
a rare charm of 
personality. We 
knew if anyone 
could put it over 
big, she could. 
Paul Goold, the 
artist—whom she 
married a year or 
so later—was to 
sing the tenor 
music. William De 
Mille himself was 
to sing Nero. My wife was at the piano, 
as a combined accompanist and orchestra. 
Having only a dumb love for music, 
and no ability to produce it in any form, 
I had nothing to do but stand and per- 
spire, and build air castles around the 
long line of operatic triumphs that were 
to be ours. (Continued on page 82) 


Robert Quillen serves as 


spokesman for a seven-year-old 
boy in this whimsical essay on: 


How To Manidge Parunts 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


VER since I was seven years of 
age (7) and sneaked a dei by 
some wise-cracker telling how 
to raise us children, I have in- 
tended to write a book on Par- 

unt Psykology. Now I am going on eight 
(8) and this is the book. . 

Parunts are of two kinds, male and 
female, and the female parunt does the 
crying and is the boss, exsept when the 
male parunt is varry mad. 

The female parunt is called Ma, only 
the male parunt calls her Darling, exsept 
when we must economize on account of 
butter being so high and then he calls her 
My Dear Woman. 

The male parunt is called Dad, and 
gets varry red in the face when he is 
called Honey if there is company. If he 
is late to dinner or has done something to 
spoil the boy he is called Well Of All 

hings William. William being his name. 

Enything you say to the female parunt 
when she has a headache is impudent. 

If the male parunt calls you Old Scout 
and it is Siga as it is safe to ask can you 
go to the movies. But if the male parunt 
calls you Young Man, there is nothing 
doing. 

The male parunt always says yes he 
guesses you can have a nickel if you ask 
him in the presents of other people. 

If you do enything you want to do, it 
makes the female 
parunt ashamed be- 
foar company. 

But you do not 
get licked  befoar 
company and mebbe 
she forgets about it 
or is not mad any 
moar when the com- 


any is gone. 
» The male parunt 
is the best exsept 
when you have the 
stomachache. His 
lapisnot much good. 

The female parunt 
does not lick you if 
you do not take the 
medicine but says 
the male parunt will 
tend to you. Which 
he does. 


CHAPTER Two 
"| EE male parunt 


furnishes the 
quarter to see a 
show, but the female 
parunt always m 
wether it is all right 
or not. 

If you’ ask the 
male parunt can 
you go, he says to 
go ask vour mother, 
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If you cannot have your own way it 
is not a good idea to kick a chair 


she being the boss. See chapter one. 

The way to work them is to ask the 
male parunt if he cares if you go to the 
show 1f Ma doesn't care. This makes him 
feel good and he says Wy no, if it is all 
right with your mother. Then you ask 
the female parunt if it is all right to 
go to the show if Dad gives you a quarter, 
and she says it is all right. Then you 
say to the male parunt that Ma says you 
can go, and he says Well, well, quarters 
do not grow on trees, but here it is. And 
you go to the show. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Ik YOU cannot have your own way it is 
not a good idea to say Aw Gee and kick 
achair. The female parunt will say That 
boy needs taking down a little and the 
male parunt will do so. The easy way is 
to have a broken heart. The way to have 
a broken heart is to cry and be varry 
polite and say that you do not care for 
pie. After a wile the female parunt will 
feel your pulse and say she wonders what 
is the matter with her darling, and then 
she will get the big idea and say to the 
male parunt, The poor little thing is 
heartbroken William and it seems a shame 
to deny him simpul pleasures. And then 
the male parunt will say Well, if you want 
to spoil the kid it is all right with me only 
don't blame me if he goes to the peni- 
tenshury. 
CHAPTER Four 


F THE boy named Rags is going to stay 

with you that night and the female 
parunt does not know it yet, she will put 
up her hands and say Horrors my good- 
ness no if you ask her in privut. On 
account of being fierce about her sheets. 

The way to do is to take the boy 
named Rags in the house and hold him 
by the hand and say Ma can I have Rags 
to sleep with me to-night. She will get 
varry red and cough mebbe and say 


"That boy needs taking down a little," and the male parunt will do so 
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Excuse me a minute. 
Then she will go to the 
kitchen and say Willie 
come here a minut, and 
when you have come 
there by yourself she 
will look varry mad 
and whisper and say 
You know that offul 
boy cannot stay here 
to-night get him away 
the varry idea. 

The way to do is to 
take Rags by the hand 
to the kitchen and then 
the female parunt will 
swallow two or three 
times and ware a gastly 
smile and say Perhaps 
you two boys will enjoy 
a cookie. 

The female parunt 
and the male parunt 
will not have much to | 
say during the evening 
on account of being 
mad, but when he is 
gone in the morning 
they will say What ever 
made you do sutch a 
thing wy it is ridiclous 
don't you ever do sutch 
a thing again. 

It is not a good idea 
to do this to offen. 


CHAPTER Five 
HEN the female 


parunt is mad at 
the male parunt she gets loansome and 
loves you a grate deal. She will not let 
you go enywhares mebbe, but if you say 
1a let's go she says Wy certainly wy not? 
life is short and it is foolish to waste it. 
And she will laf a grate deal and hug you 
befoar folks mebbe, but she will show you 
a good time. 
he male parunt will be mad at the 
same time and he will be loansome and 
call you Old Scout and say Let's get out 
of here and stir up something. And you 
notice. that the female parunt is varry 
white and say, Won't Ma like to come and 
the male parunt says No varry harshly. 
He buys you candy and everthing like 
that and mebbe goes to a show but he 
does not hear what you say and his eyes 
do not laf when he does. It makes you 
feel like a mistery in the movies and it is 
loansome when you get home on account 
of the politeness, but you can have your 
own way wile it lasts. 

If you come home and the female 
parunt is singing and you ask the male 
parunt can you go to the movies and he 
says Nothing doing old timer you know 
that they are not mad eny moar. 


CHAPTER Six 
"| RE female parunt is the one that 


hates dirt, but the male parunt does 
not know if it is dirt or freckles. If your 
clothes get dirty one (1) hour after you 
ut it on, the female parunt holds you 
one ear and asks How in the world 
did you manage to get in that fix, but the 
male parunt does not say enything. He 
holds up his paper where you cannot see 
his face and it shakes like he was nervus. 
But if your pants tear on a nail or 
mebbe whare you slid down the top of 
the house, the male parunt has a grate 


I am glad I have a strong little man to cut wood for me 


deal to say when the female parunt has 
showed him where the snag is. 

If you get dirty to quick or snag your 
pants, both parunts tell you what you 
will catch if it ever happens again but 
furchunately they do not remember what 
they said when you do it again. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


OTES on parunts: The female parunt 
wants you to be nice so all the fellers 
will call you a sissy, but the male parunt 
says a boy needs a 
lot of scrapping to 
develop him, and 
he would be good 
at it yet only he 
has lost his wind. 
The female par- 
unt is scared you 
will ketch a cold. 
The female par- 
unt thinks Aw Gee, 
Gee Willikins is 
cussing and won- 
ders what the child 
is coming to. The 
male parunt knows 
it is not cussing, 
but says That is 
enough young 
man. When he 
saysthatis enough, 
it is not a good 
idea to say it eny 
moar. 

When you say 
Aw please Dad to 
a male parunt sev- 
en times it is safe 
to say it again if 
he does not drop 
his paper and look 
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like he was going to get 
up. 

You are not supposed 
to say things about peo- 
ple, but once in a wile 
a male parunt or a fe- 
male parunt will forget 
and say a grate deal 
befoar the other one 
says Not befoar the 
child William or Mary 
or witchever it is. 

If a thing is the truth 
and not varry reason- 
able a male or female 
parunt will say That is 
enough William you 
must not tell stories. 
But if it is a lie and 
sounds like mebbe it 
might be so the male 

'or female parunt will 
say Well well, mebbe 
so, run along. 

It is wicked to lie un- 
less you are a parunt 
and the child is not old 
enough to understand 
sutch things. 

If a female parunt 
brags on you a grate 
deal it is because she is 

getting ready to say 
here is no kinling cut 
Honey and I'm glad I 
have a strong little man 
around here to do it for 
me on account of the 
. pain in my side. 

You can get a quarter from a male 
parunt to buy a birthday presunt for a 
female parunt and it is all right mebbe to 
spend a nickel for peanuts if the presunt 
costs only twenty cents. 

If a parunt gets red when looking at 
pu report card you can tell how many 

oys and girls dident get varry good 
marks and the parunt will say Well well 
mebbe the work is to hard. 

Another piece of pie won't hurt your 
stomach or anything if you ask the 
female parunt about it when 
there is company. 

Parunts think it is to cold out- 
doors when they get to cold in 
the house with just a vest on or 
a thin dress. . . . That's all. 


The poor iittie thing is heartbroken v 


Alexander, Once A Dock Hand, 
Now Owns A Fleet | 


When he was fifteen years old he began his water-front career as a longshoreman 
on the docks at Tacoma, Washington — To-day, his ships handle ninety 
percent ofthe passenger traffic and sixty per cent of the freight 
traffic between Pacific coast ports, and several 

of his former bosses work for him 


HE man in charge of the long- 

shoring gang yelled out an order, 

and in an instant the dock was 

humming with activity. It was 

a cool morning in the spring of 
1894, and it was early, so early that the 
-ships in Commencement Bay, below the 
city of Tacoma, were plying about with 
the running lights all lit. 

At the command to start work, a big 
sandy-haired boy reached down and 
picked up the handles of a small ware- 
house truck. That gesture signaled the 
entry of Hubbard Foster Alexander, at the 
age of fifteen, into the shipping business. 

Until that morning he had never held a 
job, but he was an eager worker. He 
knew that he had to make good. He was 
supporting his father and his mother. The 
money panic of 1893 had swept away the 
comfortable bank account the elder Alex- 
ander had spent a lifetime accumulating. 
In addition, the father had become an 


invalid. Under such circumstances, there . 


was nothing for a boy like “Bert” Alex- 
ander to do but to give up his plan to go 
to Harvard, and get to work. 

There were two gangs on the docks. 
One moved cargo from ships into the 
warehouse; the other—the one young 
Alexander worked on—moved it from the 
warehouse to the freight cars. Inside of 
fifteen minutes the tall boy learned that 
there was a difference. . 

"Glenfield's gang," which was the 
other one, “‘gets forty cents an hour!" one 
of the truckmen told him. 

The boy let the handles of his truck fall 
to the floor. That was just twice what his 
gang was getting. 

That very night he asked to be trans- 
ferred to the forty-cent-an-hour side. The 
man in charge turned him down, very 
emphatically and very sarcastically. It 
was audacity for any ordinary longshore- 
man to presume he could get into Glen- 
field's gang. Despite his muscles and his 
six feet, it was worse than audacity for 
this inexperienced youngster to ask to be 
put there. 

There was a distinction in caste and in 
pay between the gangs. Glenfield's gang 
stowed cargo; they handled heavy ma- 
chinery with cleverly constructed rigging; 
they took risks, often standing under 
slings holding as much as two tons of 
heavy merchandise. The twenty-cents- 
an-hour gang merely trucked from the 
warehouse to the cars. 

When he was turned down in words that 
graphically described his “cheek and cll," 
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By Magner White 


young Alexander went to the man next 
higher up. Most men were afraid of this 
brusk individual, but Alexander wasn’t. 
He told him in a few words that he 
wanted to be put in Glenfield’s gang. 

The man was courteous, but firm. 
Alexander was turned down again. But 
he wouldn’t stay turned down. That 
night he went to the depot in Tacoma and 
called on the division superintendent of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
owned the docks. 


HE TOLD his story again. The super- 
intendent grinned. 

“Kid, I like your nerve,” he said. 

"['ve got to have nerve," Alexander 
replied. "I've got to make more money.” 

“Yes; but you are asking me to go over 
the heads of my men.” 

“They had their chance to hire me,” 
said Alexander. “I’m trying to make you 
see that I want that job so bad I’ll make 
good in it.” 

“You bet you'll have to make good if 
you are put in a gang over the heads of the 
men in charge.” 

“Well, I’m willing to risk it.” 

Somehow, the eagerness of the boy, and 
especially his earnestness, appealed to the 
division superintendent. 

When Alexander left that office he had 
a letter to Glenfield. The next morning he 
went to work in Glenfield’s gang. 

That incident plainly reveals the traits 
that have since resulted in Alexander’s 
becoming a great shipping figure on the 
Pacific Coast. He is aggressive, coura- 
geous, and persistent. 

He worked hard in his new job. His 
hours were long. Sometimes he worked 
sixteen hours at a stretch; and once, when 
he was sixteen, he put in a fifty-hour shift. 
Christmas Day was included in tĦe fifty 
hours. 

He remained on the docks for six years, 


advancing from the longshore gang to the ` 


job of checker (checking the freight as it 
was unloaded), and finally becoming 
wharf agent. 

At twenty-one, the age when most boys 
are just starting to work in steady jobs, 
Alexander bought out a dock company 
that had been a failure and went into 
business for himself. He is still head of 
this concern. 

His first offices were under a bridge on 
the water front in Tacoma. A few years 
later, when he moved up-town to a busi- 
ness building, he was so interested in his 
fine newquartersthat he insisted upon lay- 


ing the carpet down on the floor himself. 
When he had firmly established his 
docking business, he looked around fot 
new worlds to conquer. Five years later 
he bought his first merchant ship and 
began to build the shipping organization 
known to-day as the Pacific Steamship 
Company, of which he is president. > 
His company handles ninety per cent of 
the passenger traffic and sixty per cent of 
the commercial freight trafic’ between 
Pacific coast ports. The ports of call are 
strung from Anchorage, Alaska, to San 
Diego, California, a distance of thirty- 
three hundred miles. The “H. F. Alex- 
ander” was put into winter service be- 
tween New York and Florida last winter, 
an innovation characteristic of Alexander’s 
foresight. Many Eastern ships have been 
sent west, but few Western ships have 
gone east. 
In his first year in the shipping busi- 
ness, Alexander’s company did a gross 
business of $697,000. Eighteen years 
later, which was last year, this had grown 
to an annual business of more than ten 
million dollars. : 


A MAN who has watched Alexander 
develop from an awkward dock hand 
to a transportation genius told me that he 
had never seen him idle a day or an hout 
in his life. AN 

The day I called on Alexander at his 
Seattle headquarters he had just finished 
ten hours of conferences and office work. 
He hadn't even eaten his lunch. i 

He never misses a sailing or an arrival of 
a ship if he can help it. Just before we 
began the interview for this article, he 
went out on the dock to watch one of his 
steamers sail. 

As we stood there on the dock listening 
to the ship’s orchestra, Alexander’s face 
softened and his eyes glowed. I knew that 
here was a man who loves his business. 

As soon as the steamer pulled away, we 
went back to the office. He seemed as 
refreshed and as happy as if he had had a 
holiday! 

“When you were a boy did you pan to 
go into the shipping business?” I asked 

im. 

* No; not exactly. The water fascinated 
me. I liked to be around the. docks, but 
until circumstances forced me to go to 
work I hadn't thought very much about 
what I was going to do. 

“I was born in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. When I was eleven, my father 
moved to Tacoma, (Continued on page 140) 


Q C. E. Robinson, Seattle, Wash. 


H. F. Alexander 


MR. ALEXANDER is pres- 
ident of the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, which oper- 
ates a great fleet of steamers 
on the Pacific coast. Born in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
he moved with his parents to 
Tacoma, Washington, when 
he was eleven. en he was 
barely fifteen, his father's 
small fortune was swept away 
in the panic of 1893, and 
young Alexander went to 
work on the Tacoma docks 
as a longshoreman. Six years 
later, he bought out a dock 
company. To-day, his com- 
pany handles the larger part 
of the passenger and com- 
mercial freight traffic between 
Pacific coast ports. (In circle) 
Mr. Alexander and his grand- 
son, Junior L. Carman. 
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AS GENERAL press representative for Lee and J.J. 
Shubert, Mr. Greneker is probably the busiest press 
agent in the world. The firm sometimes has eight at- 
tractions running simultaneously in New York and 


thirty on tour. Mr. Greneker directs the advertising - 


and publicity for all these. . i 
His interest in the theatre dates from his boyhood in 
Newberry, South Carolina, when he turned his father’s 
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old printing shop into a theatre, and presented plays, 
some of which he wrote himself. 

From the Military Academy at Charleston he went 
into newspaper work in Augusta, Charleston, and Pitts- 
burgh. Then followed several adventurous years as 

ress agent and advance agent for traveling companies. 
t was in this job that his originality and cleverness 
attracted the attention of the Shuberts. 


Beating The Broadway Drum 


How a New York theatrical press agent tries to interest you in a stage produc- 
tion — The difference between making news and faking it — Also, the 
difference between advertising and publicity — Stories of suc- 
cessful publicity stunts, and of others that failed 


F YOU yearn for a hectic life, get a 

job as a theatrical press agent. They 

call themselves press representatives 

nowadays. But as that is a long, 

long word, we will—begging their 
pardon—stick to the old title under 
which they won their fame. 

Of all the press agents in New York, 
and their name is legion, probably the 
best known and the busiest is C. P. 
Greneker, of the Shubert offices. Lee 
and J. J. Shubert are the largest theatrical 
producers and theatre operators in the 
world. They sometimes have eight 
attractions running simultaneously in 
New York and thirty on the road. Every 
night, thousands of people all over the 
country are seeing Shubert productions. 

Mr. Greneker and his staff handle the 
advertising and publicity for all these 
theatres. Not only that, but they super- 
vise the advertising for the Shubert 
theatres in New York which are rented 
to other producers; and this sometimes 
concerns as many as twenty different 
managements. 

The firm has acquired six theatres in 
London; and there is a constant inter- 
change of attractions and artists between 
the Shubert houses there and here. This 
makes still more work for the press de- 
partment. In short, if you look at Mr. 
Greneker's second initial, you will sus- 
pect that “Publicity” must be his middle 
name. 

Publicity! That's where you and I 
come in. For this publicity, which is all- 
important in the theatre, 1s simply a bid 
for our attention! The press agent liter- 
ally sits up nights, trying to think how he 
can make us sit up and take notice. 

In this effort, his best bet is the news- 
papers. Of course he runs paid advertise- 
ments of the “shows” he is handling. But 
advertising is mot the same thing as pub- 
licity! Their effects are totally different. 
Publicity is anything that excites interest, 
arouses or satisfies curiosity, keeps a per- 
son or a subject in your mind, makes you 
think and talk about them. 

You may not know it, but there are 
scores of men and women who employ a 
“ publicity representative;" someone whose 
business it is to keep their names before 
the public. They want you and me to be 
interested in them. They want us to talk 
about them and to keep other people 
interested. 

These seekers after publicity include 
politicians, business men and women; 
social leaders and those who would like 
to be leaders; writers and lecturers, as 
well as actors and actresses. Within the 

ast ten years “handling publicity,” as it 
1s called, has become a recognized pro- 
fession. The big idea is to keep a person, 


or an enterprise, before the public, and in 
a favorable light. 

The successful theatrical press agent is 
an expert at this. He knows what will 
interest you. He has an amazingly fertile 
imagination. He “‘tends to his knitting," 
which is the paid advertising. But he 
enhances this background of knitting 
with vivid embroidery, in the form of 
stories which are printed in the reading 
columns of the papers. They are not paid 
for, but are published like any other kind 
of news. 


GET these stories into the papers is 
not easy, for the competition is fierce. 
There are now sixty-five regular theatres 
in New York City. There are at least ten 
big motion picture theatres also compet- 
ing for publicity. The press agents of 
these seventy-hve houses are human 
machine guns, each firing his daily round 
of hot shot into the editorial offices. So 
you can see how intense is the struggle to 
capture your attention. 

And don't think that you must live in 
New York to be the object of this effort. 
No matter where your home is, the press 
agent has you on his mind. He knows 
that some of the folks in your town will 
visit New York occasionally, and that 
they will want “to see a show" while they 
are here. 

Every night of the season there are 
more than one hundred thousand people 
in the New York theatres, not counting 
the “movie” houses. . It is estimated that 
more than half, some say two thirds, of 
these theatregoers are visitors from other 
parts of the country. The vearly total is 
up in the millions! And the press agent 
wants these millions to hear about his 
show before they come. 

But that isn't all. In time, his show 
will go on the road. It may come to your 
town. He wants you to be interested in 
advance; and the best way to get you 
interested is to have things printed about 
it in your local newspapers. 

Every day, batches of news items about 
the Shubert productions are sent from the 
New York office to more than one thou- 
sand papers all over the country! The 
average number of paragraphs and stories 
sent out daily is about two hundred. 

Now suppose a show is coming to your 
town. And, by the way, among theatrical 
people everything is a "show," from a 
slap-stick farce to a Shakespeare tragedy. 

If the one that is coming to your town 
is a Shubert production, you can be 

retty certain that C. P. Greneker has 
ben busy, perhaps for months in advance, 
trying to make you want to see the per- 
formance. He has been sending out 
information about its New York run; 
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about the costumes and the settings; 
about the cost of the production; and 
about the cast. If one of the actors is a 
well-known star, like Al Jolson, you get 
personal gossip about this star. 

Of all this material, what do you read 
with the greatest interest? Isn’t it the 
lively gossip about famous stars? It is 
perfectly natural that you should, for 
there is a certain glamour of mystery 
about the stage that whets your curios- 
ity. 

The press agent is perfectly willing to 
satisfy this curiosity! For years he has 
been accused of being so willing that he 
would tell you a fake story if Te didn’t 
happen to have a true one on hand. 

imes have changed—more or less. 
There are press agents to-day who un- 
hesitatingly send out a fake story— 
provided they can think of one that is 
good enough. But, on the whole, the 
modern method is quite different. The 
p. a: uses his imagination; but he uses it 
to make news, not to fake it. 

Mr. Greneker’s career is full of interest- 
ing examples of how this is done. Some 
years ago, for instance, Gaby Deslys, the 

rench music-hall star, was brought to 
this country by the Shuberts. She had 
been here before, at the Winter Garden in 
New York; but this time she was to tour 
the country. 

Tremendous expense was involved, and 
the matter of publicity was so important 
that Mr. Greneker himself was to act as 
advance press representative. He had to 
begin his campaign even before the 
actress sailed for this country. 


m ONE of the best ways to get people 
interested in a play, or a star,” he 
explained to me, “is to make use of some- 
thing in which they are already interested. 
At the time when Gaby was to come over 
for this tour, everybody was talking about 
the high cost of living, especially the high 
cost of eggs! The papers were full of 
facetious references to eggs. Every 
comedian had his joke about eggs. In 
short, the scarcity of eggs was a topic of 
universal interest, so I made use of it. 

“I cabled a friend in London to have 
Gaby bring a hen with her. Then I sent 
a story to the newspapers, saving that 
she had heard of the scarcity of eggs in 
America, that she could not exist without 
a fresh one every morning, and therefore 
she was importing a hen in order to be 
sure of a daily supply. 

“All the newspapers printed the story. 
Not because they believed it, but because 
it was in line with what people were in- 
terested in. When Gaby arrived, she 
actually had with her a hen, which.she 
had appropriately (Continued on page 189) 
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The contrast of the last straight furrow with the crooked efforts of the boy was so marked that he pre- 
tended not to notice it. But the boy looked shamefaced. “I won't plow in front of you," he announced 
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'The Man Who Retired 


A story in which the end is really the beginning 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


ENRY HARTMAN had re- 

tired. He wasn’t especially 

old. In fact, he had been born 

a matter of only fifty-six years 

before. It wasn't Ris age so 
much as his success. He was fond of say- 
ing that he had made farming pay, some- 
thing that few men did nowadays. His 
taele had not been fancy. His horses had 
seldom been bought for style. But few 
farmers around Wilsonville owned as 
much money on interest at the Farmers 
and Citizens National Bank. 

He had never owned an automobile. 
And he had never had children. But he 
seldom did things by halves, and when he 
sold the farm, he built a new brick house 
in Wilsonville. The thought of being 
deservedly retired gave him a secretly 
proud feeling. He liked to sit on his front 
porch and see the machines go by. He 
enjoyed watching people look at his new 
house. 

In fact, he was certain he would be 
satisfied with life if it weren't for Althea. 
Althea was certainly going back. She 
seemed like a different woman in town. 
It was a real puzzle to him. 

Here she had little or no work, com- 
pared to the farm. The meals for just the 
two of them were nothing. He hadn't 
much appetite in town. The clothes in the 
half-filled weekly wash basket were child's 
play. They bought their bread from the 
town baker. Most of the time she was 
free to sit on the porch or at the parlor 
window, if she wanted to. There was 
always something to see. The concrete 
state highway ran right in front of the 
house. Yet Althea was seldom on the 
front porch. He sometimes wondered if 
it Sicht be in the family to become queer 
as one grew old. Most of the time she sat 
on the back porch. 

She never praised the bathroom with 
its hot and cold water, the kitchen sink, 
the pipeless heater or the electric bulbs 
hanging on green cords from the new 
white plaster ceiling. Here in town he 
thought it would be handy for her to go to 
prayer meeting and church, yet Sunday 
all day and Wednesday evening she sat at 
home alone. š 

He tried to think up ways of reviving 
her old active self. On the farm no one 
had been so busy as Althea. She had es- 

ecially liked the garden, and her flowers 
bad been the talk of the township. He 
had never realized before how good it had 
been to see her work. 

One week he brought home a sawed-off 
galvanized water boiler from the local 
tinner and plumber, painted it a bright 
aluminum and set it on four pipe legs on 
the narrow front lawn. But even this 
smart town flower garden failed to stimu- 
late enthusiasm in Althea. 

The past winter she had sat by the 
kitchen stove. “Always in the kitchen,” 


he would say to himself. “You would 
think the rest of the house was cold!" 
Yet he had a coal fire in the furnace, which 
he tended with the fastidious care of a 
man used to hard work, who hadn't any- 
thing else to do. 
Over the table in the dining-room hun 

a brightly-colored dome of red, green, and 
gold glass. It held electric lights and 
looked very handsome and townlike, 
Henry thought. Althea seldom used it, 
except to dust carefully the colored glass. 
They ate in the kitchen. 


NE early April day the wind was from 

the South. The sun came out. The air 

rew so balmy and prophetic of May that 

Henty could not content himself on the 

porch, but went for a walk out the con- 
crete road. i 

Skunk cabbage would be open in the 
shaded pasture along the çreek, he rumi- 
nated, and the bluebirds were at the farm. 
They always appeared mysteriously the 
first nice day of spring. Every spring he 
told Althea his belief that the bluebirds 
spent the winter in their holes in the 
fence post and woke up the first sunny 
day. They couldn’t fly all the way from 
the South the first nice day. Naturalists 
didn’t know everything. 

He stayed out longer than he had ex- 
pected. The man on the farm near the 
railroad was plowing, and Henry drank in 
the fresh smell of moist earth. When he 
got back to the concrete road a machine 
stood in front of his house. Althea met 
him anxiously at the back door, dressed in 
her best black. 

“Carrie’s sick," she told him. “Ferd 
wants me to come along out. You don’t 
mind?” 

He had been half afraid of that when he 
saw the machine. Carrie was Althea’s 


sister, and she lived on a big bottom farm ` 


along the river. He and Ferd, or Carrie 
for that matter, had never got along well 
together. + 

“That’s too bad,” he said. 

“Why don't you go along? I don't like 
to leave you here, getting your own meals 
all alone." 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” said Henry. 

Althea looked at him a little regret- 
fully. She understood. 

“T’ll be back in two or three days," she 

romised. '' You'll need bread to-morrow. 
n the tea man stops, tell him I'll be here 
next week. You could go to the hotel for 
dinner if you wanted to." 

“Oh, Ill be all right,” said Henry again, 
in his big, easy, matter-of-fact way. “I 
guess I better go in now and say howdy-do 
to Ferd.” 

Althea waved to him from the back seat 
of the departing automobile, and Henry 
settled down in one of the new front porch 
rockers. It was the first time that he and 
Althea had been separated for several 


years, and from the moment he had seen 
the machine in front of the house he had 
felt depressed. Now, however, with the 
machine out of sight, he felt a trifle better. 

It lasted until evening. From then on, 
he did little but wonder when Althea 
would be back. The third day he got a 
letter. The meaning of it came over him 
before he opened it. He half wished he 
had gone along. The envelope was ad- 
dressed in pencil. He could not recall ever 
receiving a letter from Althea before, Sut 
the writing looked like hers. Besides, 
there was no one else who would write to 
him in pencil. 

The letter was a ruled page torn from 
a child's school tablet. Carrie was worse. 
The doctor said it might be gall stones, 
and she didn't see how she could leave 
Carrie for twc weeks. 

Two weeks! The prospect appalled him 
the more he thought of it. That day was 
long, and the next seemed longer. The 
third morning he started mechanically out 
along the concrete road. He was not 
bound for anywhere in particular. He 
just hankered to get into the country. It 
was spring in earnest. Dandelions were 
blooming in the fields and one sunny 
stretch of roadside was yellow with them. 
He thought of picking some and making 
wine, but he had no patience to go back 
for a basket or bag. 

Some minutes later, a man in a car 
stopped and asked if Henry was going his 
way. Henry said yes, and clambered into 
the front seat. He didn't know where he 
was going, but he was going. The car 
went through the inviting walls of Sher- 
man's Gap and stopped at Sherman's 
Creamery. Henry thanked the driver and 


` got out. 


HERE was no concrete here, only a 

dirt road of red shale. Henry gazed at 

it with a peculiarly refreshed feeling. It 

was so red it looked as if it had been 

ainted. He remembered how as a boy he 

ad wished to live in a red “shell” valley. 
It always appeared so fresh and new. 

He had walked hardly any distance as 
vet. He decided to explore the valley a 
little and see what this red shale country 
was like. He chose the west fork of the 
red road. The valley was narrow, scarcely 
a mile from mountain to mountain. The 
high walls, covered at spots with ever- 
greens, gave him feelings that brought up 
hidden exhilarating memories. He caught 
the glimmer of the sun in a creek, Sher- 
man's Creek. This was living. He had 
not felt such quiet elation since boyhood. 

Across the creek a team was plowing. 
The boy was scarcely twelve. He had 
trouble reaching up to the plow handles. 
The check rein was looped over his back 
and he called to the horses in a high treble 
that contrasted quaintly with his mannish 
job. He seemed wiry, and hung to the 
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plow handles for 
dear life, but the 
plow refused to 
ay in the ground. 

enry found 
himself laughing at 
the sight. Every 
few rods the boy 
wasobliged to back 
the team labori- 
ously and work 
the refractory plow 
into the furrow 
again. At the cor- 
ner of the field 
toward the barn, 
the horses went on 
toward their stalls, 
dragging the plow 
and the vainly 
shouting young- 
ster after them. 
Henry found him- 
self shaking with 
amusement. The 
boy reminded him 
of a little banty 
rooster Althea had 
once owned. It 
also recalled his 
own boyhood days 
at the plow. 


E TOOK the 
lane that led 
to the field. It ran 
over the creek on 
a high homemade 
bridge of oak gird- 
ers and three-inch 
plank. The chest- 
nut plank rumbled 
leasantly under 
is feet. He 
climbed the hill, 
once doubtless 
farmed, but now 
green with white 
and jack pines. 
The team had just 
assed as he came 
into the field. 
Henry laughed 
again, silently. He 
had never seen 
such wandering 
furrows. He started 
after the plow. My, 
but the earthy 
smell was rich, familiar, and so sweet! 
“Well, how's she going?" he asked the 
boy as he caught up. 

The boy turned, startled by the strange 
voice. The eyes were blue, the chin 
knobbed, and there were freckles around 
the eyes. 

“Oh, I’m getting along all right,” he 
said in his shy, high-pitched voice. 

*' You're starting in kind of early." 

“Oh, I don't know,” disavowed the boy. 
“You got to start sometime." 

Henry regarded the furrows quizzically. 

“Suppose you let me go round the field 
once or twice," he suggested. 

The youth seemed much surprised. 

“Well—if you want to,” he agreed 
doubtfully. 

Henry examined the harness. 

“Don’t you have a jockey stick at the 
barn? Suppose you go in and get it?" 

When he had gone, Henry took off his 


coat and celluloid collar and hung them on 


*Just a minute there," called the huckster. 


The American Magazine 


A 


a young locust. Unhitching the horses, he 
put the old white on the left and the 
younger sorrel on the far side. 

“You put the old mare in the furrow,” 
said the boy when he came back. 

"She looks like a good near horse to 
me," said Henry, discarding the lines. 
"Haw, back, there!" he spoke to the 
white mare. Taking hold of the plow, he 
set the share into the moist furrow. "Gee! 
Gee!!. Giddap there!" 


"| HE chain traces tautened and pulled. 
The wheel screeched. The share settled 
comfortably into the earth under Henry’s 
gu.ding weight and began spilling a 
straight furrow of red beside Henry’s fol- 
lowing shoes. The horses settled into a 
steady pull. There was the soft pur of 
cleaved soil, the click of fine stones against 
the share. 

The plow rode like a yacht. A flock of 
chickens was strung out behind it. Crows 
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“I understand the bidder is the hired man on the place. 


had settled on the far side of the field, and 
as Henry approached they flew over his 
head to the side he had just left. 

He had gone around the field three or 
four times when he stopped to survey his 
work. The contrast oF the last straight 
furrow with the crooked efforts of the boy 
was so marked that he pretended not to 
notice it. But the boy looked shamefaced. 

“I won't plow in front of you," he 
announced. 

Henry only laughed, and clucked to the 
horses. Some time later, when they came 
to the corner nearest the house, they 
found a girl standing there, apparently 
waiting for them. She was thin like the 
boy, scarcely a year or two older, and had 
an apron thrown over her head. Henry 
noticed with calm amusement that she 
was looking at him with wide eyes. 

* Who's that, Dannie?” she whispered 
to the boy. ; 

“Hes helping me plow,” said Dannie. 
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as if that explained him. “Look at all he 
did already!" 

“Tt looks nice,” said the girl. ** You're 
to come in for dinner. I guess he's hun- 
gry too. I'll go ahead and set a plate for 

im 


"Not dinner time yet!" exclaimed 
Henry. He looked at his watch and with 
pos found both hands almost atop 
each other at twelve. 
“You went around that field ever since 
you came,” declared the youth, his eyes 
shining at the amount of work accom- 
plished. “I had torun to keep up with you.” 

Henry laughed. It was a half-sheepish, 
half-pleased Tauri No morning for the 
past year had passed so swiftly and 
pleasantly. More wonderful to relate, he 
was downright hungry, and dinner was 
waiting on the farmhouse table. 

He and the boy put the horses away 
and fed them. They washed at the clank- 
ing iron pump. ce or twice Henry 


Before you knock the farm down to him, you ought to find out whether or not he can pay for it!” 


raised his nose to sniff the savor of dinner 
emanating from the summer kitchen. 
Hair was combed at the distorted yellow- 
framed mirror that hung on the back of 
the house. The summer kitchen was hot, 
but fragrant with the odor of wood smoke 
and cooking. 

A pleasant-faced woman showed him a 
place at the table. He had never seen so 
many plates. On a red bench along the 
wall four girls sat, all older than the boy. 
A still older girl helped her mother. A 
short, white-haired grandmother busied 
herself actively at the stove. 


N a rustic framework that reminded 
Henry somewhat of a Wilsonville bar- 
ber chair, reclined a man about Henry's 
age or younger, who was now straining his 
face to one side in order to see the visitor. 
* How are you?" greeted Henry. 
“Pretty fair," answered the invalid 
cheerfully. 


*He got kicked by a horse 
we once had," explained Dan- 
nie's mother. ‘‘ Now he's para- 
lyzed on his left side. Can't 
move a thing on that side all 
the way down." 

The man on the chair smiled 


dryly. 

a my left side was as good 
as my right, I'd be all right!" 
The girls all gazed tenderl 
at him. Evidently he, with his 
quiet cheerfulness, was a fa- 

vorite with them. 

“Don’t mind me,” he en- 
joined. ‘Pitch in. Mom will 
feed the baby of the house. The 
girl said you helped the boy 
plow.” 

“A little," said Henry. 

“He plowed all morning, 
Pop," declared Dannie. ‘ Nice 
and straight, too.” He looked 
thoughtful. “I believe he done 
it as good as you before you 
were hurt.” 


H's father smiled appre- 
ciatively to Henry. 

“The good Lord must have 
sent you. The boy isn't big 
enough; but I'd like to get the 
ground in shape by Saturday 
a week. We're having sale, and 
the farm'll sell better.” 

“Were going to Wilson- 
ville" explained the mother. 
"My oldest girl lives there 
now. Works in a shoe factory. 
She says she can get jobs for 
three more girls. We got all 

irls, except Dannie. The 
arm's no place for all girls." 

*' [tll be nicer for Pop, too,” 
said one of the older girls. 
* He'll be nearer to the doctor 
and there'll be more going on 
for him." 

All the family had bright- 
ened at the subject of Wilson- 
ville, except the boy. 

“We think the country is 
the best place for a boy," said 
the mother. “The huckster 
that comes here says he'll take 
Dannie to raise." 

* He'll like it better once he's 
there," said the grandmother. 

By this time everyone except 
the mother and grandmother had taken 
their seats. Plates were upturned from 
their position upside down on the cloth. 
Dishes were passed around. There were 
high stacks of homemade bread, the kind 
that Althea used to bake on the farm. It 
was cut thick, in pieces which Henry's 
two hands could not cover. There was a 
huge platter with several slices of red 
ham swimming in brown gravy, and two 
cracked dishes mounded with fried pota- 
toes. 

“You got to help yourself,” admonished 
the grandmother as she poured Henry a 
huge cup of black coffee. 

Beso: decided he had not enjoyed such 
a dinner in years, and he told them so. 
The grandmother nodded as if that was to 
be expected, but the mother, who had not 
yet eaten anything herself, beamed, and 
so did Dannie and the five or six girls. 

* Smoke a cigar?" Henry offered one to 
the chair-ridden (Continued on page 193) 


“Gee! But I Wish 
Somebody Would Invent—” 


Scores of times, with or without the “Gee,” we fervently utter these words — Now 
we have a chance to tell the inventors what we want— The list, so far, 
ranges from summer galoshes to a means of harnessing the tides 


AVE you two sets of shades at 
your bedroom windows? It’s 
a fine idea, except for the 
courageous few who get up 
before the sun does. 

Usually one set is cream color to let in 
the light when you want it. The other is 
dark, to keep out the light in the early 
morning when you don't want it. 

But if you have this arrangement, you 
know what often happens. In a thought- 
less moment you energetically shove the 
window up a little too hard and a little 
too high. 

“Biff!” Off goes the dark-shade roller. 
Also—" Bing!" Down it comes and hits 
you on the head! 

This can happen, even if there is only 
one shade at a window. I know, because 
it did happen to me last week. I had 
spent the night at a friend's house. After 
dressing in the morning, I again put up 
the window, a lifelong habit carefully 
inculeated by my good housekeeper 
mother. 

Off came the shade. I rolled it up, 
climbed onto the steam radiator, and 
proceeded with the whole harrowing 
business. 

You know the details: First, you get 
the spring so tight that the shade shoots 
up every time you pull it down. Then 
you get the spring so loose that the shade 
won't go up at all! It's as temperamental 
as a prima donna. 

While I was balanced precariously on 
the radiator, my host tapped at the'door. 

“Come in!” J shouted. 

* What's the rumpus?” he began. 

i hen he spied me, and chortled glee- 
ully. 

“That’s the way I take my daily 
dozen,” he said. “Finest kind of exercise! 
Perfect position! On the balls of the feet, 
arms raised, head back, chest elevated. 
Breathe deeply. Count one, two, three—” 

“Oh, shut up!” I said politely. ‘Gee, 
but I wish somebody would invent a 
window shade that wouldn’t try to give 
an imitation of a hoptoad!” 

“That’s an idea!” he exclaimed. “Send 
it to the editor of ‘Popular Science 
Monthly.’ He’s started a clearing house 
for that sort of thing. We, the peepul, can 
tell him what we want to have invented. 
He enters our wants in a big book. The 
inventors can study this book, and give us 
exactly what we need—perhaps. Not a 
bad idea itself, eh, what?” 

I agreed that it wasn’t. In fact, it 
struck me as such a good idea that I went 
to see the editor in question, Mr. S. N. 
Blossom, and asked him about it. 
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By Keene Sumner 


are my friend was spoofing me,” I 
said. 

He shook his head and pushed a big 
book across the desk toward me: On the 
cover, in gold letters, was the title “What’s 
Wanted." I foresaw that I was going to 
be an ardent contributor to that fat 
volume. 

dos of you to think of that," I 
said. 

“I didn’t!” he admitted. “I crabbed 
the idea from the English. Sir William 
Bull got it first, handed it to the Institute 
of Patentees, and gave them a ‘What’s 
Wanted' book as a repository for sug- 
gestions. He contributed fifteen himself 
as a starter. 

"[nventors are always wishing they 
could hit on something folks really want. 
This seemed a way of giving them some 
straight tips and of oiling the wheels of 
everyday life for the rest of us.” 

“ Any objection to my letting some more 
folks know about this?” I asked. 

“The more the better!” he declared. 
“Help yourself.” 


W/HEREUPON I proceeded to find 
out some of the things we mention 
when we exclaim, “Gee! I wish some- 
body would invent—” 

Among the well-known people who 
have contributed suggestions to the Ameri- 
can "What's Wanted” is Houdini, the 
magician. 

“I have been an inventor all my life,” 
he wrote. “I lay claim to a wardrobe 
trunk, a guest trunk, color-writing on 
ribbon, and other things which 1 foolishly 
never patented. 

“I should like to see some methods by 


. which we could take the sun’s rays, or the 


heat of a summer day, store it in cylinders, 
and release it in winter when we need it. 

“I should like to have someone invent a 
typewriter that would spell correctlv, just 
as we now have machines that add cor- 
rectlv. 

“Also, a process whereby we could take 
the daily paper, after reading it, and dip 
it into some cheap solution which would 
eradicate the printing, leaving the paper 
blank and ready for other use.” 

Evidently, other people have had the 
same idea. I was on a French railway 
train some years ago when a gentleman 
showed me what appeared to be two 
large cotton handkerchiefs. One, how- 
ever, was covered with printing, and was 
actually a two-page newspaper! The 
other had been a similar newspaper, but 
m peing washed had become a handker- 
chief. 


The gentleman eagerly explained to me 
the advantages of this invention. He said 
the daily paper, by his method, would 
supply a whole family with handkerchiefs. 
I told him that, in my own country, a 
washable cotton Sunday paper would 
alone supply the whole nation with 
handkerchiefs enough to last a year! 

Among the letters received for “What’s 
Wanted" wasone signed by a woman. She 
explained a wish for what she called a 
“self-education machine.” 

“It should be as easily carried as a 
portable typewriter,” she said. “It would 
include a device for making the records, 
each record to be one lesson. It must be 
self-starting, self-winding, and self-regu- 
lating.” 

Her idea seemed to be that it would 
educate us while we sleep; for she ex- 
plained that we must be able to set it, like 
an alarm clock, so that it would start 
playing the lesson records at any desired 

ours; and it must play at least a dozen 
records once during the night. 

This has a wild sound to me; but she 
said her idea was based on the experience 
of a naval radio operator who “learned to 
take radio and naval codes during sleep.” 

George Gordon Battle, well-known New 
York lawyer, in his contribution to 
"What's Wanted," gave the inventors 
three ideas on which to exercise their wits. 

First: He wants a small portable 
device which would record, from his 
dictation, any passing thought or idea, 
and preserve it for future reference. He 
suggested some sort of small cylinder, 
which could be carried in the pocket, or 
kept on a table beside one's bed at night. 


T IS true that all of us have ideas which 

we want to remember, but which later 
elude us because we made no memoran- 
dum of them at the time. Writing them 
down is always inconvenient, especially if 
they come in the middle of the night, or 
perhaps when we are taking a motor ride 
or a walk. With his device we could just 
pick up the cylinder and dictate our 
brilliant idea into that. : 

SEcoNDp: He wants some cheap and 
effective means of preserving book-bind- 
ings. That's another wish which all book 
lovers will heartily echo. 

Tuirp: He wants a device by which 
window shutters can be opened and 
closed from the interior of a room. 
“Under present arrangements,” he says, 
“it is awkward, difficult, and sometimes 
dangerous to open or close window shut- 
ters. It would seem that some device 
could be made by which a button, if 
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pressed in the room, would open or close 
the blinds." 

'This may not appeal particularly to 
city folks who don't have outside window 
shutters; but how about awnings in 
summer? I certainly wish somebody 
would invent a better way of raising and 
lowering awnings than by hauling them 
up and down by main force. 

David Starr Jordan, the famous edu- 
cator, suggests that there is a crying need 
for a device which would automatically 
slow down a motor-car when it passes a 
certain speed, thus lessening the danger of 
reckless driving. I understand that there 
is such a speed-regulating 
device in use on motor 
busses. Perhaps, as Doctor 
Jordan suggests, a similar 
one could be required on 
all automobiles. 


AMONG the other things 
à requested by the con- 
tributors to ‘‘What’s 
Wanted” are the following: 

Winter shoes that will 


Apparently, it is setting everybody’s 
nérves on edge. A man fiving in New 
York pleads for somebody to invent 
"silent dishes for use in cafeteria and 
other restaurants." A woman living in 
California wants “a device to be worn 
during sleep, so that disturbing noises can 
at least be muffled.” 

Another woman, whose home is near a 
railway station, thinks that the method of 
signaling by steam whistle is nothing 
short of barbarous. She wants somebody 
to invent a less ear-splitting way. Other 
noise-ridden individuals beg for street cars 
that won't bang and rattle; for silent 


The First Thing 


I Would Like to Invent 
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power. For centuries they have dreamed 
of solving the problem of perpetual motion. 

These are among the things asked for 
by the contributors to ' What's Wanted." 
But those ideas were on inventors' lists 
long before we were born. They probably 
will be there long after we are dead. We 
don't need to tell the scientific world 
about them. What it wants is information 
about our plain everyday needs. 

For example, one of the requests re- 
corded in the English book is for “an 
electric toaster that will cut off the current 
just before the toast begins to burn; or, if 
that is not possible, will give some 
audible indication that the 
toast is beginning to burn." 

That is an idea which will 
appeal to every toast-con- 
suming household. I know 
one family where the hus- 
band makes the toast at the 
breakfast table, while his 
wife pours the coffee and 
waits on the children. The 
man, however, tries to do 
three things at once: eat, 


not slip on snow or ice and 
that will keep dry and warm. 
Another similar request was 
for spiked soles, which could 
be slipped on and off ordi- 
nary shoes, to be worn on 
icy pavements; 

Face masks to protect 
from the cold. Made of fine 
leather with celluloid in 
front of the eyes, openings 
at nose and mouth, and 
bands to tie around neck 
and head; 

X-ray pictures in color; 

Electric lights that will 
not give off heat; : 

An electric bath sponge; 

Hammer heads that won't 
fly off; 

A device for holding a 
nail, so that one won't 
pound one's fingers; 

An electric fan that will 
oscillate in a complete circle 
instead of in only part of a 
circle; 

A theft alarm for autos, 
which would “go off” if the 
car was tampered with and 
which would prevent the 
use of any key except the 
owner's; 

Silverware that will not 
tarnish; 

Hairpins that are rust 
proof; 

Enamel, for plumbing 


M THE accompanying article dozens of people 
have told you of the things they wish somebody 
would invent. This contest gives you a chance to 
express your opinion on the subject. There are 
many things that inventors might do to increase 
your comfort and happiness; but what one inven- 
tion do you want most of all? Is it a trivial thing, 
like a noiseless lawn mower to be used by your 
early-rising neighbor? Or a mattress with handles? 
Is it some device or process of importance, such 
as noiseless motor-cars, better storage batteries, a 
way to catch and use the sun's energy for both 
motive power and heat, a means of killing harm- 
ful insects, or something quite different from any 
of these? Make your selection carefully, and then 
tell what you think is the most needed invention, 
and why you think so. i 

For the best letter of not more than four 
hundred words we offer the following prizes: $30, 
first prize; $20, second prize; $10, third prize. 
Competition closes April 20th. Winning letters 
will appear in the July issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sures, cannot be returned, so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


make toast, and read the 
morning paper. The result 
is that the meal always 
proceeds to the accompani- 
ment of diligent scraping of 
charred bread and much 
prumbing from the family. 
f, at the psychological mo- 
ment, the electric appliance 
would blow a whistle, or 
utter a warning squeal, it 
would save bread and also 
promote domestic harmony. 


THER British re- 
quests which will be 

heartily seconded on this 
side of the ocean are for: 

A dandelion extermi- 
nator; 

A means of removing old 
paint; 

A pipe that can be cleansed 
easily; 

Simplified clothing, not 
strange in appearance; 

A key that will not lose 
its identification; 

A method of recording 
speech directly on paper; 

A presser and stretcher of 
men’s neckties, which will 
take at least twenty ties at 
once; 

A method of preventing 
rust; 

Glass that will bend; 


A means of inducing rain; 


fixtures, that will not crack or chip; 

Some way of curling hair other than by 
heat; 

An unbreakable but perfectly flexible 
thread, or filament, on which to string 
pearls and beads; 

An automatic safety fastening for neck- 
laces and brooches; 

Better road materials; 

Headlights, for automobiles, which will 
illuminate the roadway but not dazzle the 
drivers of other cars; 

Noiseless motors for automobiles and 
airplanes. 

good many of the requests, in fact, 
were prompted by that bugbear of modern 
life—noise. 


elevators, milk cans, and garbage cans; 
for barkless dogs and crowless roosters. 
In short, anyone who can take some of the 
din out of our days and nights ought to 
reap a golden reward. 


OF COURSE the scientists already are 
working on some of the inventions 
which people mention. They are busy 
trying to produce better loud speakers 
for radio receivers, devices to control in- 
terference, and others to eliminate static— 
three improvements for which the radio 
fans are clamoring. 

Generations of scientists have been 
interested in great projects, such as using 
the tides and the sun’s energy as sources of 


also, a way of preventing rain; 

A fireplace, giving the open-fire effect; 
without wasting most of the heat from the 
fuel consumed; 

A new game of chance; and new games 
of skill; 

A method of reducing friction; 

A smooth road-surface that will not be 
slippery in wet weather; 

A process that will make woolen goods 
unshrinkable; 

An improved fog signal. 


I STUDIED not only the American 
“What’s Wanted” and the suggestions 
contained in the British volume, but I 
started a list of (Continued on page 112) 
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he caught in Nova Scotia. This is the 


taken on a rod and line. 


N THIS article I am replying to 
thousands of my. readers who have 
written to ask me why I spend so 
much time fishing—why do I catch 
innumerable fish, little and big? 
Now, I know that it will not be possible 
for me to do justice to the lure and beaut 
and wholesomeness of fishing; to the thrill 
and excitement and danger it engenders; 
to the incredible patience, the endless en- 
durance necessary; the simplicity and eter- 
nal boyishness, the peace, the serenity, 
the fight, the fun and the tragedy, the 
glory and the dream fishing keeps alive in 


e. 

Beyond and above all other outdoor rec- 
reations, pleasures, sports, I place fishing. 
It is physical, intellectual, spiritual. It is 
as primitive as hunting, but without the 
brutality; it has a religion all its own. It 
has a literature and a history far more ele- 
vating than most hunters and sportsmen 
know. 

When I was five vears old I saw my first 
fish. That sight was an epoch in my life: 
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Zane Grey, famous author, whose books have sold far 
into the millions, standing by a 758-pound tuna fish, which 


In the accompanying article 
Mr. Grey tells the great story of his battle with this fish 


My mother was 
taking me on a 
stage ride into the 
country to visit an 
aunt. I had the 
joy of sitting be- 
side the stage driv- 
er. At the foot of 
a long hill he halt- 
Tibe horses. T 
uly day was hot 
Dy the 1020 fur- 
nished little shade. 

A tiny stream of 
water came down 
the hillside, along 
the road, in some 
places making lit- 
tle pools. It so 
happened that 
from my high perch 
I could look down 
into a clear pool 
directly beneath 
me. What I saw 
transfixed me in 
strange rapture. 
Against the sun- 
lit, amber depths 
of this little pool, 
shone a wondrous 
fish creature that 
came to the sur- 
face and snapped 
upa bug. It flasied 
silver and rose. It 
had a green back 
covered with black 


specks. 

“Oh, what's that?" I gasped, clutching 
the driver, and pointing down witha quiver- 
ing finger. 

The good-natured man leaned over to 
look. 

“That’s a chub,” he replied. 
you've got sharp eyes." 

“Chub!” I exclaimed, under my breath. 
“Could I catch him?" 

“Reckon so, if we had time. All you'd 
need would be a stick, a piece of cord, a 
bent pin, an' a grasshopper." 


LEANED far out to hold the last 

glimpse of my first fish, and as the stage 
started [ saw the chub dart into the shadow 
of the bank. My rapture faded to a sicken- 
ing sense of loss. No bird, no animal, no 
toy had ever before roused the yearning so 
suddenly born in me for this shiny, speckled 
little fish. | Before the stage got to the top 
of that hill I was a changed boy. Childish 
dreams expanded into wonderful enchant- 
ments. I peered into the woods along the 
road, through the beech and oak trees, and 


largest fish ever 


ec Boy, 
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on into the green obscurity with dreamy 
eyes haunted by a tiny brook. 

Shortly after I left college, chance drew 
me to the beautiful Delaware River, and 
eventually I went to live on its Pennsyl- 
vania shore at Lackawaxen. It was_a 
mountain river, fed by clear, cold brooks, 
characterized by winding bends, swift 
channels, deep eddies and rocky rifts. And 
it was full of ferce-fighting, bronze-backed 
black bass. 

I fished the Delaware and the streams 
flowing into it for twelve years. There I 
came to know and love the lordly white 
pine trees, the trailing arbutus and moun- 
tain laurel and rhododendron, the fragrant 
arbor vite and the rare fringed gentian. 
Goldenrod and purple asters lined the 
trails along the river. I haunted the 
lonely cliffs. Grouse and red squirrels, 
foxes and woodchucks, hermit thrushes 
and meadow larks—a great variety of 
animals and birds became known to me 
while I was fishing. 

Then the brook trout, finny denizens of 
the rushing, babbling, singing amber- 
colored brooks, what measureless joy and 
content and knowledge came to me in 

ursuit of them! Loneliness! Solitude! 

he music of running water! The moan of 
the wind in the pines! The beauty of the 
sun-flecked forest! Violets hidden beside 
mossy stones! Who does not love the wild 
woods, the spreading, moving foliage over- 
head, the rustle of leaves, the sweet, 
plaintive notes of birds, the feeling of pro- 
tection? 


JN THOSE days I learned the peace and 
wisdom to be found on placid lakes, where 
the shores were shaded and beds of pond 
lilies reached out toward deep water. Here 
under the green lily pads lurked the wolf- 
jawed, ferocious muskellunge, a fish that 
fought like a tiger, that would snap at the 
oars of your boat, and bite you with his 
last gasp. His environment taught the 
lore of the lakes, the mystery of still wa- 
ters, the splendor of the open cloud-navi- 
gated sky. 

Not until recent years did I acquire any 
knowledge of the Atlantic salmon, except 
from many books. But I was prepared to 
appreciate this aristocrat of all fishes, this 
silver lord of the rivers of the North, even 
though I was not yet educated in the in- 
finitely delicate and dexterous art needful 
to catch him. The salmon is a white 
gleam. He is beyond understanding. To 
make him rise to a dainty and colored tuft 
of feathers concealing a hook, to fasten 
that hook in his steel jaw, to see him burst 
out of the water, a curled rainbow mag- 
nificent to behold, to follow him on boat 
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or foot, breathless, thrilling, prayerfully 
letting him leap, to outwit him, whip him, 
catch him—this for a fisherman is the 
supremest essence of that strange elation 
and prowess I am so vainly attempting to 
describe. 


HEN there is the bonefish—that light- 

ning-swift, elusive fish of the coral 
reefs. What does it not take to learn to 
catch him? First of all, it takes years! No 
book I ever wrote contained words force- 
ful or numerous enough, even if they 
were all transposed into fishing technique, 
to describe fully the trick of catching bone- 
Ssh. It could not be done. 

The bonefish is silver-sided and green- 
backed, a perfect example of protective 
coloration. He lives in deep water, but 
swims up on the coral flats with the rising 
tide. He feeds on crabs and crustaceans, 
which he crushes in the bony plates of his 
jaws. Wary, elusive, cunning, finicky, 
now bold, and again exceedingly timid, so 
delicate a biter that only the expert can 
feel him, hard to hook, and swift as a steel 
projectile in his incomparable rush for 
deep water, the bonefish is the most diff- 
cult fish in the world to catch. 

Long bright days, with the dark green 
mangrove bank close at hand, and, out- 
side, the pale green water leading to the 
blue, are the setting for bonefishing.. All 
day sometimes—waiting for the exqui- 
sitely delicate bite that you cannot al- 
ways feel! Sometimes, as you sit in the 
boat, still as the lonely watching heron 
there on the bank, vou will see a bone- 
fish come up close. He will turn so that 
the light changes. Then his pale shape 

rows indistinct; but vou can see the 

ld, black, suspicious eye. Then he is 
gone. Vanished! As if by magic. And 
all you have left is a little swirl of roily 
water. 

Hours and days are nothing in the pff- 
suit of this extraordinary fish. Time and 
incredible patience! The bonefish ex- 
perts, men who have spent their lives, 


all their fishing years, in pursuit of this 
haunter of the amber Rx stalk them, 
hunt them, but no one else can hope to 
succeed with that intricate method. 

Any fisherman, however, will absorb 
what comes with bonefishing. He will feel 
the sun and the wind. Time will cease to 
mean anything. The sweet, salt scent that 
breathes from off the sea, the warm, dank 
odors from the mangrove swamp, the sail- 
ing man-of-war birds and the diving terns, 
the haunting mourn of the surf out on the 
reef—these will become an unforgettable 
memory, while the lesson of patience and 

erseverance and unquenchable spirit is 

teamed, while the beauty of the trade- 
wind clouds and all that pertains to the 
languorous tropics will become part of his 
being. 

And after watching the little hermit 
crab, that trails along the white beach in 
his stolen shell, loving his life so well, the 
fisherman will have added to his experience 
something more of the mystery of nature, 
some intimation of a great and inscrutable 
Presence, omniscient and everlasting. 

Tarpon, the savalo or silver king, was 
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among the first salt-water fish that came 
under my experience. I fished first for him 
in the Panuco River, at Tampico, and 
later at Long Key, Florida, and in the 
Everglades. He attains a length of seven 
and eight feet. He is a giant herring, with 
great silver scales, a hooked jaw, huge 
black eyes, and a long streamer on his dor- 
sal fin. At times, according to tides pos- 
sibly, he is a pig to eat; at others he will 
not bite anything. When hooked, he leaps 
prodigiously, cracking the water, splash- 
ing spray everywhere, endangering the 
life of the fisherman, and very often throw- 
ing the hook. To make his acquaintance 
a fisherman goes into the mouths of rivers, 
estuaries and lagoons, into the mangrove 
swamps, where life for man or bird or 
beast is hard, bitter, forbidding, salty, like 
the sea. 


O CATCH sailfish, on the other hand, 
it is necessary to venture out to the Gulf 
Stream, that mysterious river within the 
sea, blue and deep, ever turbulent under 
the trades, mostly white-capped, and al- 
ways balmy with its tidings from far-off 


(In the oval) A 
photograph which 
gives a good idea 
of how much the 
tuna can weigh. 
It took four men 
to drag this big 
fish to the scales, 
and three to lift it 
from the ground, 
although the scales 
were provided with 
large pulleys like 
those shown on 
the opposite page. 
(Left) Zane Grey 
feeding out a little 
line to a strong- 
pulling fish he has 
hooked. Mr. Grey 
is one of the most 
widely read living 
authors, and he is 
also one of the 
most skillful of 
living fishermen! 
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(Above) Zane Grey catching his first glimpse of Galápagos. He often 
goes to remote places to pursue his favorite sport, which is fishing. 
(Right) Mr. Grey standing by the world's record sailfish, which 
weighed 135 pounds, and was ten feet one inch long. The land- 
ing of this fish was one of his remarkable exploits as an angler 


tropic shores. How different sailfishing is 
Tom bonefishing! Yet both require much 
the same technique, except the former de- 
mands stamina to stand the heaving, rest- 
less ocean. 

To one not born with salt in his blood— 
and I surely was not—becoming inured to 
the pitch and toss of a boat is a matter of 
long suffering. For years I was seasick, 
yet so strong was the lure of the Gulf 
Stream, so wonderful the game of sailfish- 
ing that I endured. That is the splendid, 
perhaps the best, reward of the earnest 
fisherman—the developing of the power 
to stick to a task, and to finish. 


O EVERY fisherman, patience is a 

prime virtue. It took me three years to 

learn tocatch thesteelhead trout of Oregon. 
£ 


Constant thought, and practice at flycast- : 


ing at home, and six weeks each autumn of 
action and strenuous labor on the Rogue 
River finally brought the knowledge and 
experience necessary to take these most 
gamy and wonderful of all trout. 

Rainbow trout, cut-throats, Dolly Var- 
den and California trout I had taken in 
several Western states; and some of the 
best fishing I ever had was in the brushy 
little desert streams at the head of the 
Little Colorado, in Arizona, and down in 
the wild, ragged Tonto Basin. What la- 
bors of Hercules! Desert streams are hard 
enough to reach and follow, let alone to 
fish. 

What steelhead fishing in the Rogue 
means to me I can scarcely find words to 
make clear. It would take a volume— 
which I shall write some day. But I can 
at least describe the river and the fish, 
and leave my readers to imagine the 
rest. 

The Rogue River is supposed to have 
its source under Crater Lake, high up in 
the mountains of Oregon. This lake oc- 
cupies a vast, deep crater of a volcano. It 
is a violet blue in color and as cold as ice 
water. The river bursts out in a marvelous 
spring, and goes rushing, tumbling, sing- 
ing down the steps of the magnificent 
forests, a hundred miles or so before it 
reaches any valley to speak of. But it 
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never slows up. Con- 
fined to its deep, narrow, 
rocky channel, spreading 
and brawling at inter- 
vals over bars and rapids, 
it flows on, green and 
beautiful, at last to enter 
the deep, rugged gorge 
below Grants Pass. Then 
indeed it becomes a 
rogue. With mountain 
brooks adding volume, 
and with a steeper de- 
scent toward the sea, it 
becomes a river to fear 
and to love. 

It fell to me to be the 
first and only fisherman 
to carry to a successful 
finish the plan of shoot- 
ing the Rogue River from 
below Grants Pass, 
through the canyons of 
the Siskiyou and Coast 
Ranges to the Pacific. 
For three years I planned 
it. The autumn of 1925 
I accomplished the job. 
And it was some job! 
We had seven boats, all 
of which we damaged, 
and two of which we lost in the rapids. 
We shot nearly two hundred stretches of 
fast water, sixty-seven of which were bad. 
When I say bad, I mean perilous, ugly, 
forbidding. Some rapids we had to pack 
around, rope our boats down, others we 
had to shoot. No way around! Mule 
Creek Canyon, in the language of the 
half-breed natives we met, was a “wolf.” 
It was a narrow defile, where the river 
grew constricted and performed amazing 
tricks. Back-lashing waves, bulging ridges 
in center, whirlpools six feet deep, and the 
Narrows, a place only twelve feet wide— 
these have made Mule Creek Canyon 
famous to the lumberjacks and those 
fishermen who go down the Rogue to the 
sea. 

We “bridged” the Narrows, and that 
colloquialism of the natives meant jam- 
ming a boat tight between the cliffs. It 


took us a whole day of heart- 
breaking toil to pack our outfit 
and lower our boats down Blos- 
som Bar. That is a rapid which 
would do justice to those of the 
reen-white, thundering Atha- 
Duc of the North. 

But there were many long- 
gliding stretches of river which 
were a joy to traverse. Here in all 
their glory we beheld the mag- 
nificent firs of Oregon, the white 
cascades leaping down the moun- 
tains, the amber-colored cliffs, 
and the moss- and fern-covered 
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boulders. All was verdant, green, golden, 
sweetly fragrant. The gray peaks towered 
above us, the steep slopes sheered down 
to the murmuring river. As the days 
passed, the autumn colors deepened and 
intensified, until the reds and cerises and 
golds and purples stood out blazingly from 
the dark, rich green. 


HERE I had opportunity to observe one 
of the strangest and rarest little birds 
in the world—the water-ouzel. He is a 
haunter of lonely, deep-shaded streams, 
where the water rushes over rocks. At 
dawn, his wild, plaintive, sweet notes 
thrilled me. He builds his nest like a swal- 
low, of mud or clay, and pastes it under a 
shelf of rock, above the water. How few 
people in the world have seen the nest of a 
water-ouzel! 


All this risk and (Continued on page 168) 


Joy-Killers 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


Epitor’s Note: This article was prepared in 
collaboration with Dr. Lena K. Sadler, the wife of 
the author, and herself a prominent physician. 


N MY article last month on the six 
fundamentals of happiness, I gave 
first place to good health. Conse- 
quently, in the prevent discussion of 
“joy-killers’—the things that are 
most likely to spoil a happiness you 
already possess—1 shall have to put ill 
health at the head of the list. But again 
handling of the theme will be most cursory. 

In this age of modern sanitation and 

reventive medicine the excuse for ill 
Deal has been largelv swept away. Of 
course, there are diseases 
still pretty much beyond the 
control of medical science; 
but most of these can be 
detected in an early or 
curable stage, if one is 
examined at reasonably 
regular intervals by a com- 
petent diagnostician. 

Accidents, of course, will 
overtake us now and then, 
in spite of our most pains- 
taking precautions. But by 
taking our minor ailments 
at the beginning, by im- 
mediately investigating the 
causes of headaches, back- 
aches, colds, sore throats, 
foot trouble, and so on, we 
can usually prevent major 
illnesses. 

If you want to take the 
joy out of life with both 
thoroughness and rapidity, 
just go ahead and neglect 
the simple hygienic rules of 
health. I guarantee ill health 
to be one of the best joy- 
killers I know. 


URRY: Life has be- 

come for Americans a 
restless, feverish race from 
the cradle to the grave. 
Children are hurried through 
their morning toilet and 
breakfast in order to get to 
school on time. The over- 
crowded curriculum, from 
the early days of the grade 
schools to the last year of 
college, compel the student 
to hurry, rush, crowd, and cram. Business 
says, “Speed up; more production; hurry, 
hurry, hustle, bustle." It is small wonder 
that this hurly-burly rush is turning us 
into a nervous, harassed, dyspeptic, highly- 
strung nation. 

Now, it is absolutely impossible to keep 
driving a little faster and yet a little 
faster, without paving the price—and the 

rice is usually the loss of both health and 
fa piness. 

Ia talking not long ago with a man 
who was literally breaking himself down 
by this constant rushing around in circles. 
I told him he must cut out some things; 


says Doctor Sadler. 


about a reunion. 


but he said, “I can't, Doctor; the day 
isn't long enough to do the things I now 
have on hand, and I've a number more I 
must take on." 

I had this young chap keep for me a 
week's record of his expenditure of time. 
When he appeared with the record we 
talked it over. As the result of two hours' 
study we decided to cut out exactly one 
half of what he was doing, careful exami- 
nation having revealed that much of his 
hurry and worry were about things that 
had no significance or permanent value; 
that were not connected with his liveli- 
hood, and that had no cultural worth. 

Moreover, he was worrying about many 


How Your "In-Laws" 
May Give You Indigestion 


"Y RECENTLY saw a woman cured of stomach 
trouble by simply changing her disposition," 
"She had for years been 
nursing a grudge against her sister-in-law, and 
this deep-seated grudge undoubtedly had been 
upsetting her nerves, and also her digestion. 

“When she was convinced that the hate she 
was harboring really was foolish, and that it was 
causing her mental, physical, and spiritual dis- 
tress, she agreed to do her best toward bringing 
The sister-in-law was more 
than willing to meet her half way. I do not know 
how much good this reconciliation did the other 
woman, but I do know that it cured my patient. 

“ Relatives are blamed for a lot of trouble. For 
all I know, you may lay some of your unhappi- 
ness at their doors. If so, I suggest that you 
study the point of the story I have just told. 
Possibly your relatives are guilty; or possibly you 
yourself are causing all the trouble by keeping a 
grudge against them. Anyway, if you are carry- 
ing hate in your heart, it is a foolish, a vicious, 
burden, and the sooner you chuck it out the 
sooner will you recover your happiness. No mat- 
ter who is to blame for a falling-out, you alone 
are to blame if you nurse a grudge permanently.” 


things that didn’t concern him at all. 
Some of them were connected with 
higher officials of the firm, some with the 
public authorities, while a few of the 
most serious worries could be of no 

ossible concern except to the Almighty 
himself, 

Now, you can imagine that this fellow 
backslid repeatedly. He had fallen into 
such a hurry habit that he wanted to do 
these things even after he had promised 
me to cease foolish activities. But by the 
end of six months he was able to keep his 
trolley on the wire pretty constantly. He 
began to increase in flesh, and the ex- 


pression on his face changed from that of 
a scowling, hunted creature to that of a 
mar of cheerfulness and beaming good 
will. 

Thousands of people, both men and 
women, could prevent nervous break- 
downs and add greatly to their efficiency 
if they would take a rest in the middle of 
the day, especially those who have low 
blood pressure or who have contracted the 
hurry habit. Moreover, those who are 
over-weight or who are overeating would 
do well to take this noon rest instead of a 
noon lunch. 

This hurly-burly rush and drive of the 
American people is nothing less than a 
disease, and unless we under- 
take individually to rid our- 
selves of it, it means the 
loss of health and happiness. 

Start in to-day and take 
stock of yourself! Reor- 
ganize your work. Throw 
off the nonessential. Pledge 
yourself to learn relaxation, 
and practice it. Provide for 
the culture of your mind 
and soul, as well as for the 
health of ‘your physical 
body. Get acquainted with 
your family. Visit your 
friends. Tale an interest in 
your community. In short, 
take time to live. 


ORRY, CHRONIC 

FEAR: One of the 
surest ways of destroying 
human happiness is to allow 
one's mind to become pos- 
sessed of chronic fear of 
some sort, a special 'phobia, 
or a definite dread. Anxiety, 
doubts, misgivings, and pes- 
simism are certain and sure 
joy-killers. Fear is an emo- 
tion which is associated with 
the instinct of flight. In 
the case of animals and 
among primitive peoples, it 
undoubtedly has served a 
valuable purpose; but in 
the case of modern civilized 
man, fear, no longer serving 
its original purpose of pro- 
tecting and preserving the 
species, is easily prostituted 
in its function, so that it 
becomes attached to all sorts of experi- 
ences and feelings, and ithus indirectl 
plavs the róle of a tremendous mehek 
maker. 

Most of our fear is fictitious. We ex- 
aggerate our difficulties and multiply our 
worries. 

I once knew a woman who was as 
healthy and happv a specimen of hu- 
manity as one could hope to find. Many 
winters ago, a severe and unusually fatal 
epidemic of scarlet fever prevailed. This 
woman was seized with the dread that her 
three children would contract the disease 
and die. As a (Continued on page 103) 
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A New Dot and Will Story 


Dot Takes A Lesson In Values 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. 


VERYBODY has always picked 
on me about Ella Crownin- 
shield. Even Will made fun of 
the present I gave her for her 
hope chest. She had plenty of 

resents that were sensible, though. When 
it got out that Ella was to marry a young 
man in the Verblen garage, everybody in 
town that she’d worked for felt kindly 
toward her and wanted to do a little some- 
thing to start her off right. 

She was only nineteen; but she’d been 
going out doing odd jobs ever since she 
was fourteen, and you get to know a lot 
of people, doing that for five years. For 
twenty-fivecents an hourshe'd minded 
our babies, or waited on table, or 
darned stockings, or cleaned out the 
ice box. And while she wasn’t exactly 
an expert in any one line, she got by 
in all of them. 

The only job I ever heard of her 
really falling down on was the time of 
Dulcie’s bridge party, when Mrs. 
Frank Kirsted disappointed her at 
the last minute, and, rather than have 
a whole table thrown off, Dulcie in- 
sisted on Ella’s taking a hand. As I 
told Dulcie though, she might have 
foreseen how that would work out. 
What good is fifteen minutes’ coaching 
in bridge going to do anybody who's 
never played anything but euchre 
and riind casino! 

However, Dulcie didn't hold this 
against her for long, and gave Ella her 
old polychrome table lamp for her 
hope chest. Of course polychrome is 
simply out now but, as Dulcie said, 
the lamp was perfectly good. Mother 
Horton gave Fila her living-room cur- 
tains. She was getting 
some new pongee ones 
and, as she said, all 
Ella’d have to do 
would be to darn up 
the old ones and dye 
them, and they’d look 
as good as new. per 
Bartell said if Chand- 
ler came across with 
the new breakfast set 
she'd been hinting 
about for her birth- 
day, she'd give Ella 
her blue and white set, 
which, while it was a 
little chipped, had 
loads of good wear in 


it yet. 

Oh, Ella had lots of 
sensible presents. 
Even the E. people 
who didn't give her 
something they had 
in the house, bought 
such terribly sensible 
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Ella kept on fixing and unfix- 
ing the dresser cover. 
just how she was feeling. She 
hated to say too much, but 
she'd got to talk to somebody 


things for her—good crash dish towels 
or cotton stockings, or nice warm knit 
underwear. I suppose the jade satin 
negligee I made for her did look kind 
of out of place. It had long traily silver 
lace sleeves, and a bunch of silver rose- 
buds at the side. 

"When in the dickens do you figure 
she's going to wear that?" Will demanded 
when I showed it to him. “Getting a six- 
o'clock breakfast for Joe?" 

“When do I wear the rose chiffon 
Kathie made for my trousseau?" I 
countered triumphantly. “And how often 
does Dulcie get to wear her cream lace 


I knew 


K. HANNA 


one? Or Rosie Merton her black and 
gold?” 

Will looked bewildered. 

“That’s a hot argument for giving Ella 
one,” he said: “the fact that nobody you 
know has been able to wear theirs after 
they got it!" 

“It’s a very good argument," I answered 
firmly. “Ella’s human, and she's a bride, 
even if her mother does do fancy washing 
and she's always worked out herself. She's 
got as good a right as any other bride to 
have A fancy negligee that she can't 
wear. 

Will is very democratic, so that 
squelched him. 

"Gosh!" he said. 
“To think we gave 
'em the vote!" 

4 However, as I told 

Will, I'd got the jade 
satin as a remnant 
for almost nothing, 
and Father gave me 
the silver lace out of 
the store, thinking I 
wanted it for myself, 
so the whole negligee 
didn’t cost hardly 
anything, and Ella 
cried when I gave it 
to her; it was the only 
beautiful useless thing 
she's ever. had in her 
whole life. Will, how- 
ever, is like all other 
men; he's got dumb 
spots. When I told 
him triumphantly 
about Ella crying, and 
said how happy it 
made me, he just 
looked positively 
baffled. 


ELA and Joe hav- 
ing done most of 
their courting in our 
living-room while Ella 
was minding my 
babies Charity Club 
nights, Will and I felta 
regular matchmaker's 
interest in them. Just 
as soon as they were 
settled, they invited 
us over for a Sunday 
dinner. We parked 
the twins on Mother 
and went with great 
pleasure. 

I could understand 
exactly how Ella felt. 
A bunch of taxi-men 
that Joe knew had 
clubbed together and 
given them a set of 
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wear that?" 
him. 


silver for a wedding present, and Ella's 
table looked lovely. She knew just how 
to set it, of course, having set the table 
often enough for the fussiest people in 
Montrose. She had a glass bowl of lav- 
ender sweet peas and baby’s breath in 
the center, just as she’d often fixed it 
for my parties, and as nice a dinner as 
you’d ever want to eat: fruit cocktail and 
roast chicken and a salad with nastur- 
tium leaves in it, and lovers’ delight for 
dessert. 

They’d rented a three-room flat over 
the garage, and that was just as nice as 
the dinner. Not as fancy, of course, but 
really awfully nice. The living-room was 
quite good-sized, and Ella had her table 
set at one end of it. Then there was a 
small bedroom and a very nice kitchen, 
and a back porch that Joe had screened 
in, where they could sit evenings. It was 
all tiny and simple, but Ella had made it 
pretty, and she was so happy and proud. 
She was getting acquainted with some 
girls in Verblen. The other man in the 

arage with Joe had a nice wife, and the 
our of them went on picnics, and the wife 
was introducing Ella to her friends. 

Will and I drove home in the late after- 
noon in a perfect glow of satisfaction for 
them. It is a great pleasure to feel that 
you’ve helped make a match that’s turn- 
ing out well. ' 

** Joe'll get along all right,” Will said. 
“He’s steady and hardworking, and he 
told me to-day he was going to save his 
money and invest it and get ahead. He 
was asking me about, those bungalows 


“When in the dickens do you figure she's going to 
Will demanded when I showed it to 
“Getting a six-o'clock breakfast for Joe?” 


Pierce is putting up on Picard Street, 
whether I thought they were good invest- 
ments. I told him they were well-built 
houses, but I didn’t think any real estate 
except your own home was the best in- 
vestment for a person who hadn’t had 


experience of that kind.” 
here is nothing that 
makes me feel so pleased 
with Will, and so mature, as to have peo- 
le asking his business advice. And when 
Ella would ask my advice about household 
things, I just nearly burst with pride and 
satisfaction. I gave her lots of good tips, 
too. She didn't know a thing about plan- 
ning meals for food value. She thought 
you did it according to color, one dark 
vegetable, one light. I showed her about 
buying canned goods by the dozen, and 
how to tell a ripe pai A and lots of 
other things. 

I also got her to take exercises every 
day, to see if she couldn’t get over stoo 
ing so, and I got her to bob her hair. ke 
had been thin and stringy, and Ella, hav- 
ing about as much figure as a drink of 
water, had always looked little and thin 
and stringy and poor. Keeping her hair 
short and curled made all the difference 
in the world in her looks. 


TAKE it altogether, Will and I felt kind 
of responsible for Ella and Joe. Terribly 

roud of the way they were getting along. 
Bst of course, feeling that way, I had to 
stick up for Ella whenever people criti- 
cized her and, believe me, it wasn't long 
before the criticism began. 

I had told Rosemary about our dinner 
there, and the silver the taxi-men had 
given them for a present. She must have 
told Dulcie, because the next time I saw 
Dulcie, she began: 

“Of all things! For Ella Crowninshield 
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to have salad forks! Did you ever hear 
anything so idiotic in your life?” 

Of course I had to stick up for Ella; 
I said they came in the set, and that, 
besides, I didn't see why Ella shouldn't 
have salad forks if she wanted them—and 
they were given to her, anyway—just as 
well as anybody else. But Dulcie was not 
at all convinced. 

“Salad forks!” she sniffed. *'I'll bet 
her mother eats with her knife!" 

I said nothing to that. Thank good- 
ness, it wasn't up to me to stick up for 
Mrs. Crowninshield too. 

Next it was Mrs. Frank Kirsted. 


“Who do you suppose is going to buy 
our flivver as soon as our new big car 
comes?" she demanded. ''Ella Crownin- 
shield's husband." 

Will helped me stick up for them on 
that. He said that the way Joe'd take 
care of that flivver, it would cost them 
scarcely anything to run it, and he could 
probably keep it in the garage for nothing, 
and they'd get a lot of comfort out of it. 
Mrs. Kirsted, however, couldn't see it for 
the dust. 

“Well, I don't know what things are 
coming to," she said, "when I've got to 
wear that mangy old raccoon coat for 
another winter, and Ella Crowninshield 
drives her own car." 

Mrs. Kirsted had never spoken of 
“driving her own car" when the flivver 
had been hers—a flivver never looked like 
a "car" to her till she thought of Ella 
Crowninshield having one. Honestly, it 
made me sick the way nobody seemed to 
think Ella was human. They wanted her 
to be kept warm and fed, but they all 
hated the idea of her having any fun. 

Ella did, however, give even me a turn 
when she and Joe bought one of the 
Pierce bungalows. Not for an investment, 
but to live in. It was a six-room stucco 
bungalow, very nearly as nice as any of 
ours, with the bathroom plastered and 
marked off to look like tiles, and lovely 
electric fixtures that looked like candles 
in the living-room, and a faucet that the 
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hot and cold water came out 
of at once, in the kitchen. 

* And window boxes, if you 
please!" said Mrs. Curtis, in 
as disgusted a tone as though 
window boxes were like get- 
ting drunkor something. Mrs. 
Curtis's husband is president 
of the Harvester Company, 
and she has a perfectly huge 
house out on Sunset Hill and 
keeps three servants: a man 
and his wife and a chamber- 
maid. It did seem as though 
she shouldn't begrudge Ella 
a window box. 


* YT ISN'T thewindow box," 

Mrs. Curtis denied vehe- 
mently, “it’s the principle of 
the thing. You no sooner get 
a window box than you have 
to get pink geraniums to go in 
it. And the upkeep! People 
don't seem to realize that it 
costs anything to keep a place 
going—they seem to Tani 
once they've bought it, that's 
all there is to it. Why, look 
atour establishment—the up- 
keep is something frightful! I 
said to Mr. Curtis just the 
other day that, much as I'd 
like to go up to the lake for a 
couple of weeks this summer, 
I really didn't think we ought 
to do it. None of the cottages 
there are big enough for three 
servants, and I couldn't enjoy 
myself a minute to leave two 
of ours here, and be paying 
their salaries for doing noth- 
ing but eating me out of 
house and home." 

Will thought buying the 
bungalow was crazy, too. 
They were buying it on time, 
of course; but Will admitted 
more houses were bought 
that way than any other. 

“It isn't like the Bartells, 
buying things on time," I 
defen ed Ella. “Things they 
can’t afford and, for all any- 
body knows, never really in- 
tend to pay for at all. Joe 
can make the payments all 
right, and you told him, your- 
self, that owning your own 
home was good business.” 

“It isn't good business,” 
said Will, “to sew yourself up with pay- 
ments that don’t leave you any margin. 
That’s where the loose screw is, not buying 
on time. But you know what Joe probably 
makes, and you know that a six-room 
bungalow is more than he can swing right 
now without sailing pretty close to the 
wind.” He paused a moment, then added, 
“Of course, you can see how he'd like to 
give Ella a nice home—poor kid, she’s 
never had anything before. And if every- 
thing breaks just right, he'll probably 
make the grade." 

Most of the people in Montrose, how- 
ever, didn't feel as kindly as Will. Every 
time anybody went over to Verblen, thev 
came back with something new and 
foolish that Ella Crowninshield was doing. 
Mrs. Long, who is a malicious old gossip 
if ever one lived, even went so far as to go 
into the butcher's and grocer's and get 
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I thought of the last evening I'd spent in their bungalow, that queer, stiff, 
flat, full of peace and security and laughing. The bungalow might look 


into conversation with the cashier, just 
so she could ask if the young Millers kept 
their bills paid up. I think she was teal 
kind of disappointed to find that they did. 


OE and Ella were buying furniture on 

the instalment plan, too. The things 
they had had in the flat, of course, couldn't 
be stretched over six rooms. But they paid 
their instalments right on the dot, and I 
couldn't see that it was anybody's busi- 
ness. Everybody who'd ever known Ella, 
though—and that was about everybody 
in Montrose—made it their business. 

Fortunately for Ella, she'd made 
friends with a lot of Joe's friends and their 
wives over in Verblen, and it didn't make 
any difference to her how all Montrose 
was bewailing that she didn't seem to 
have any sense. I kept defending her, 
trying to show people that she had as good 


a right as any other girl to have a little 
fun out of life, till actually I was on the 
defensive all the time. It got so that as 
soon as I'd hear Ella's name mentioned, 
I'd stiffen all up inside and get ready. 

"Oh, you're silly about Ella" Mrs. 
Frank Kirsted said one day when we were 
walking home from market together. 
(When the Kirsteds had their flivver, she 
used to drive down to market, but the new 
big car used up so much gas and oil that 
they didn't take it out except for state 
occasions.) "She copies you all she can, 
and it flatters you." 

It might be, I had to admit to myself, 
that there was something in that. It was 
flattering to have Ella put her davenport 
across the center of her new living-room, 
just because that was the way I had mine; 
to have her buy a bedroom set as near 
like ours as she could get; to have her ask 
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unhappy chill that had been in it. And then of this three-room 
more like a home, but this little three-room flat was home 


me if I'd mind if she made her pink and 
white cotton broadcloth like my wash 
silk. And besides being flattering, it made 
me feel especially near to Ella. I felt it 
would be a personal blow to me if she and 
Ape came a cropper, as everybody in 
ontrose prophesied they would. 

"You mark my words," Mrs. Curtis 
was always saying, “the day will come 
when she'd be glad to have that three- 
room flat over the garage again." 

I really felt it would be as mortifying to 
me as it would be to Ella if that time ever 
came. I’d sided in with Ella against all 
Montrose, so naturally I wanted to be 
able to keep right on being proud of her. 

I got a perfectly terrible shock the day 
I went to Betty Bartell's luncheon for 
Marianna Martin Cox. There was Ella 
Crowninshield waiting on the table. 

“She offered to come," Betty told us in 


whispers in the living-room afterward. 
“I met her on Main Street, over in Ver- 
blen, and she said she'd be glad to help 
me out any time. She says she’s all 
settled in her new house now, and that she 
doesn’t have enough to do at home.” 

Everybody looked significantly at every- 
body else. It did sound kind of fishy. 
Mrs. Curtis nodded. 

“I guess the shoe’s beginning to pinch 
already,” she said with considerable satis- 
faction. “I knew they were biting off 
more than they could chew." 


ELL, I worried about it almost con- 

stantly till I saw Ella the next time, 
and after that I didn't feel any better about 
it. She said just the same thing to me, that 
any time I wanted her to come over and 
help me out, she'd be glad to. That she 
was all settled now and her housework 
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didn't keep her busy. And she acted 
fussed and queer, and pretended to be 

laying with the babies so she didn't 
have to look straight at me while she 
was saying it. Undoubtedly there was 
more in it than met the eye. 

She looked so nice with her hair all 
soft and fluffy around her face and the 
candy-stri af cotton broadcloth dress 
she’d A like mine, and I was so 

roud of her—and I thought of how all 
Montrose was waiting like a bunch of 
buzzards for her to come to grief just 
because she dared want nice things, the 
same as they all did, and was trying to 
get them. I thought of Mrs. Curtis 
with her big house and her three serv- 
ants, begrudging Ella a window box, 
and I determined I'd help Ella all I 
possibly could and stick by her through 
thick and thin. 

It would have been easier, of course, 
if she had told me just how the land 
lay, but she didn't seem to want to say 
anything about it even to me, so I had 
to kinder along and do what I could, 
working in the dark. I had her come 
over a few times to stay with the babies, 
though I really didn’t feel I could afford 
it. I'd set my heart on a huge Chinese 
rug for the living-room, and it was 
going to take every cent we could 
scrape together, so that twenty-five 
cents an hour counted. Still, it was one 
of the few ways I could do anything to 
help Ella along, so I did it some. Good- 
ness knows, Ta never have taken a 
whole day to go fishing with Will at 
twenty-five cents an hour except for 
that, though we did have a perfectly 
marvelous time. 

Then I gave Ella what good advice I 
could, showed her how to keep a budg- 
et and so on. She didn't seem to take 
much interest in the budget, though; 
just said there wasn't no budget made 
that could make one dollar do the work 


of five. 


T WASN’T long before the news got 

around that Ella Crowninshield could 
be got again to help out, and of course 
she had all the work she could possibl 
want. Everybody began saying, “Well, 
what could you expect?" and waitin 
to see what would happen next. Wil 
and I, however, were the only ones in 
Montrose who really knew what did 
happen next. We'd had Ella and her 
husband over for dinner several times, 
and one Sunday night they asked us 
over there for supper. Aunt hatte was 
staying with me then so we could get away. 

Their little house did certainly look like 
a million dollars. Joe had just mowed the 
lawn and it looked slick as a pin. Ella 
was disappointed about her supper: she’d 
been over to Montrose helpin Ms Frank 
Kirsted, who was having Doctor Elin- 
court and his wife for dinner that noon, 
and Ella hadn't got home in time to make 
the popovers she'd planned to have. 
However, it was a lovely supper just the 
same. 

It was a cloudy evening, the kind that 
gets dark early, and Ella had candles 
lighted on the table, just the way they 
did in all the places where she worked; 
she had parsley around the edge of her 
platter of sliced veal loaf, and pimientos 
in her scalloped potatoes. Her hair and 
dress looked so (Continued on page 116) 


“Something Is Doing 
And Sweeney Is Doing It!" 


This was the sign that made folks ask, "Who 1s Sweeney?"—And this 
is the article that answers that question — The story 
of a big man who likes small jobs 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


OU can drive into Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, any way you 
like, but it won't be long before 
you run across a sign flung 
across a torn-up highway. If 
you are tired and hindrances have been 
plentiful, your upper lip will draw back 
in the motorist's snarl for all detours, 
until you come a bit nearer. Then vou 
will stop, look—and smile. On a yellow 
background, in blue or black letters, the 
sign stares you in the face cheerfully, 
flavoring the bad news of your side- 
tracking with this impertinent message: 


Danger! Something is Doing 
and 
Sweeney is Doing It 


You turn the corner. In five minutes 
you run into another of these sauc 
warnings, and a mile off you find a thi: 
For Scranton and its environs, and the 
section of northeastern Pennsylvania that 
lies thereabouts, has gone in bx buildings 
and road building and street paving. Ín 
the spring and summer you can count 
fifteen to twenty such signs within a 
fifty-mile radius of the city. In the win- 
ter, they are less conspicuous, placed 
about the protecting rails that fence the 
excavations for new buildings. But all 
year long they send out their message, 
and through them the name of Sweeney 
has reached far. 

I went to Scranton to find him. Right 
across from the railway station the sign 
winked at me, a huge sign this time, 
warning passers-by of danger from the 
blasting of rock in the digging of a deep 
cellar. When ] met Sweeney— big, hearty, 
cordial, and yet a bit shy—he seemed 
puzzled by my visit. 

“Would you mind telling me how vou 
happened to come to see me?" he asked. 

“Why,” I replied, “the sign—someone 
wrote to the Editor about it." 

“Oh, yes,” he said, smiling. “Some- 
times I think that sign made me. People 
write me about it, tell me about it, and, 
no matter where I travel, I hear about it. 
A man told me last week he’d give half a 
million for one as good. But it was just an 

` accident. I sat one night trving to think 
of something to put on a danger sign. I 
had to put out a danger sign—that's the 
law. As I sat there wondering what I 
could say about us on the sign, it just 
occurred to me that the simplest thing 
was ‘Something doing,’ and as J, Sweeney, 
was doing it, I added that. I didn't have 
it out a day before I knew it was about as 
big an asset to my business as anything I 
had worked hard to get. So I made it 
work for me." 
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“But there are such a lot of them 
about,” I said. “How do you ever do so 
many jobs at once?" 

“That’s just because of the way I look 
at things," he assured me. “You see, I 
never went after anything really big. It 
didn't seem to me that the bigness of a 
thing mattered. I’d rather have ten 
small jobs than one big one. You can be 
just as proud of a small job as a big one, 
and because small jobs are simple you 
can do a lot of them at one time. tre 

ot ten steam shovels and a force to keep 
bu. "That's all there is to it.” 


"HERE is Sweeney philosophy in total, 
a simple, practical philosophy that has 
brought results. Starting without a penny 
of his own, and a borrowed capital of a 
thousand dollars, Sweeney has built a big 
business, and has made for himself a 
sterling reputation in his city and state 
as a generous, big-hearted, public-spirited 
citizen to whom no appeal is ever made in 
vain. All this has been done in twelve 
years. 

“The best thing about Jim Sweeney,” 
the mayor of Scranton told me, *'is that 
when we haven't enough money to finish 
a swimming pool or a playground or any- 
thing, and we go to lim and say, ‘Jim, 
here's a good thing, and we can't swing it; 
will you do it?' he'll always come back, 
‘Sure! What is it?" 

And a prominent banker of Scranton 
added, “‘When Jim says he'll do it, you 
never have to worry your head about it 
any more. It gets done and done well." 

1 had a good illustration of that in 
getting this article. When I arrived at 
Scranton I happened on a busy time when, 
because of an emergency, every moment 
was taken. Sweeney was dead tired at the 
end of the day, and it was evident that in 
answering my questions he was doing 
harder work than ever. Six feet of him, 
shoulders square and huge, a wholesome 
man, able to enjoy life at its full, his 
vitality just swinging into its highest gear, 
Jim Sweeney is living every day as a new 
adventure and giving little time to self- 
analysis. 

Talking with a printed page as a 
remote goal was a real task. But he stuck 
to it, hour after hour, digging down into 
memories, patiently formulating for the 
frst time his beliefs and faiths, although 
it was patent that this kind of thing was 
forcign to him and that he hoped it 
wouldn’t come often. 

Jrish-American, of course. Father and 
mother immigrants, poor, self-respecting 
and industrious. Jim, one of a family of 
five healthy boys and girls with huge 


appetites. The father, getting a little 
hold, purchased teams and carried sand 
and gravel. On holidays, the small fry 
would drive with him; Jim particularly. 
Holding tight on the high seat of the big 
wagon, little Jim Sweeney watched the 
sand and gravel slide down to the pave- 
ment. There it underwent some mys- 
terious process, after which it came out 
soft ad. wet and flowing down upon the 
street, and then, a great moment! Upon 
it, crushing it, smoothing out its hills and 
hollows to one neat, flat mass came a 
marvelous thing that made the boy's wide- 
open eyes open wider. A thing of iron and 
steel and hissing noises, huge, ponderous, 
a mighty monster surpassing that of any 
fable. Driving and controlling the dragon 
wasa man. ` 

Jim Sweeney gazed in reverence at this 
monarch of the steam roller. It was many 
days before he dared approach the ma- 
chine, and many more before he hung near 
enough for the driver to ask the lad: 

“Want to ride her, sonny?” 

He never knew how he got up there; 
he never knew how he got down. But, 
going home, riding high behind the patient 
horses, he knew beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that some day he would conquer 
that monster, and ride it as king. 


E WAS a very little lad then, but the 

vision never left him. As he grew older 
he listened, as a well-brought-up boy 
should do, to his mother's plan to make 
him a plumber. He hated to disappoint 
her, but he managed to convey to his father 
his longing, and the man understood. 

When jim was twelve, the family 
appetites had grown so much faster than 
the teaming business that he felt it was 
time to leave school. He was a big boy, 
anyhow, able to work. His father gave in. 
He took Jim to an asphalt company to 
which he delivered sand, and started the 
boy as water carrier at fifty cents a day. 

But not for long. That twelve-year-old 
boy had his eye on the steam roller. 
Every chance he got he was on it, peering 
at its inside workings, watching it go 
forward and back, asking innumerable 
questions. Never neglecting the water, of 
course. 

Everybody on that particular job was 
uneasy. The boy knew why. Superintend- 
ent and the timekeeper were running 
crooked. A water boy can see. He knew, 
and all the menon the job knew, that when 
sand came in and the ticket read fifteen 
loads, only ten loads had been delivered, 
and that somewhere, late at night after 
work was over, in the rear room of some 
saloon these two (Continued on page 207) 
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James Sweeney 


MR. SWEENEY is a widely known contractor and 
coal man of Scranton, Pennsylvania. His parents came 
over from Ireland, and when the family began to grow 
faster than his father's income, young Jim had to find 
a job. He was twelve years old when a contractor put 
him to work as a water boy. Before he was seventeen 


Sweeney became a foreman, and before he was thirty 
he entered business for himself. Now—twelve years 
later—he is head of Sweeney Brothers, contractors, of . 
Scranton, and he is also a | DN nent figure in several 
coal mining companies. Mr. Sweeney is still in his 
early forties. 
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THE “limousine” of the Caro- 
lina mountains. A favorite mode 
of travel in going to the “store,” 


Two YOUNG mountaineers 
traveling to town, The ox-cart 
is still common in this section, 


SEVENTEEN years ago Mrs, 
Sloop (in oval), a doctor by pro- 
fession, went far up into the 
North Carolina mountains with 
her husband, also a physician, 
to practice medicine. In order 
to raise money to send off to 
school a destitute girl she asked 
her friends to send her their cast- 
off clothing, which she sold to 
the mountain families, The news 
of her work spread, until to-day 
she receives clothes from every 
state in the Union and conducts 
sales that amount to $15,000 an- 
nually. With the proceeds she 
has built a $90,000 school, and 
bought a fine farm for the 
school. Illiteracy is now fast dis- 
appearing in her locality. Mrs. 
Sloop was born at Davidson, 
North Carolina. (Left) Building 
the new church at Crossnore. 


No Magician's Trunk Ever Held 
Such Wonders As 'These! 


*Please send me old clothes," wrote Mary Martin Sloop to her friends; and the 
first response was a box of mourning garments — But out of those 
dun-colored dresses came an idea that has resulted in a splen- 

did school, good roads, and other fine things for 
her isolated mountain community 


By Mildred Harrington 


T WAS early afternoon in midwinter. 

High up in the Carolina mountains, 

a young woman sat sewing at a cabin 

window. Evidently she expected 

someone, for every few minutes she 
lifted her eyes from p work to look 
anxiously up the snow-covered trail that 
wound higher and higher into the ridge 
beyond. 

ou would have wondered from what 
point a visitor could come. There was not 
a house in sight, not even a friendly wisp 
of smoke curling from a distant cabin 
chimney. Indeed, the young woman's 
nearest neighbors lived so far away that 
she could not hear the crowing of their 
chickens at daybreak, or the lowing of 
their cows at nightfall. Sometimes days 
passed when she saw no one but her 
young doctor husband, who made his 
scattered rounds on horseback. Fre- 
quently there were long winter nights 
when she had only the howling of wild 
creatures to keep her company. 

But this afternoon she kept looking up 
the trail. 

Presently, she uttered a little cry of 
relief. They were coming, after all. 

Another five minutes, and they were 
inside, shaking the snow from their 
scanty garments. An odd-looking group 
they were—three little girls of eleven or 
twelve in shapeless brogans much too big 
for their slender feet. 

When the mountain greeting of 
“Howdy” had been exchanged all around, 
the hostess counted noses. 

“Where is Hepsy?” she demanded. 

There was an uneasy silence. Then: ` 

“Hepsy hain't a-comin' ter the sewin’ 
school no more, Mis' Sloop," offered the 


tallest of the three. "She's a-gwine ter - 


git married, and move tother side the 


ridge.” . A 
i The young woman’s heart sank. Of the 
half-dozen girls whom she had persuaded 


—at. the expense of much tact and per- - 


sistence—to come to her cabin for a 
weekly sewing lesson, Hepsy was at once 
the most promising and the most pathetic. 
At an age when more fortunate children 
are playing with dolls, Hepsy had as- 
sumed the burden of a mountain mother, 
a burden too heavy for many full-grown 
women. For three years, this child of 
- thirteen had been mothering her mother- 
less brood of eight younger brothers and 
sisters. She had cooked, scrubbed, cut 
and fetched in wood, and tended the 


meager cornpatch, while her hard-working 
father earned an uncertain living for them 
all by following a one-horse sawmill from 
one location to another. 

For some time now, it had been 
rumored that Hepsy was to be married. 
The prospective husband was a young 
moonshiner with an ugly reputation for 
drunkenness and brutality: he doctor’s 
wife shuddered when she thought what 
the child’s life would be tied to such a man. 

At that time, the state statute said that 
a girl couldn’t be married until she was 
fourteen. But the mountaineer got 
around this by declaring, as soon as the 
child had passed her thirteenth birthday, 
that she had “turned into fourteen.” 

What was worse, the girls were trained 
to feel that they were “old maids” at 
sixteen. Indeed, one handsome blue-eyed 
sixteen-year-old had said to the doctor's 
wife only a few days before, “I see no 
peace at home because I hain't got a man, 
an’ Pd ruther be dead than single at 
twenty!” 


All during the sewing lesson that after- 
noon, and for days afterward, young 
Mrs. Sloop racked her brains for a way out 
for Hepsy. Finally, the thought occurred 
to her that if she could send Hepsy away 
to school the child’s problem would be 
solved. She watched her chance, and 
waylaid Hepsy’s father on one of his 
weekly visits to his family. He protested 
that he couldn’t get along without the 

irl. Mrs. Sloop pointed out that if 
Hepsy got married he would have to get 
along without her. And she clinched her 


-argument by offering to put up the money 


to send the child to school. 

Eventually, he was convinced. Hepsy 
could go to Banner Elk—a good secondary 
school on the other side of the mountain— 
at the beginning of the spring term, which 
was only a month away. i 

The first step was gained. But now 
Mrs. Sloop had to face an even tougher 
problem. She had talked very glibly of 
school and expenses; but where was she 
to get the money for these things? The 
doctor’s fees were of necessity small; 
more often than not, his services went for 
nothing. But Mary: Martin Sloop was 
not the sort to put her hand to the plow, 
and then turn back when the field proved 


-a little rockier than she had expected. 


She didn’t have the money herself; she 


.would get it from somebody who did have 


it. There was a comfortably fixed famil 
friend in the town of Davidson, Nort 
Carolina, where she had grown up. She 
wrote him about Hepsy. Ín no time at 
all, a letter came back saying that he 
would gladly pay the child's tuition and 
board. 


OW for clothes! This time, Mrs. 
Sloop wrote to some cousins who were 
small women. She asked them to send 
her any cast-off clothing they might have 
on hand. Her heart beat high when she 
got word, a week later, that a trunk had 
arrived at the express station fourteen 
miles down the mountain. It took a 
whole day and two mules to haul it in a 
wagon over the deep-rutted roads. In- 
deed, at almost every step of the way, the 
wagon bed Sepe. against the frozen 
mud. At last, however, the precious 
trunk stood on the floor of the Sloop cabin. 
Mary Sloop's hands trembled with 
eagerness as she tugged at the fastenings 
of that trunk. It was a big one, and it was 
chock-full. Why, it must hold enough to 
outfit half a dozen girls! Finally, the 
last rope was off and the lid was up. When 
the doctor's wife saw what was inside, she 
ps her head down on her arms and cried 
ike a child who has been cheated of its 
Christmas present. Every dress in the 
trunk was solid black mourning! 

Talk about your white elephants— 
here was a black one. But, strangely 
enough, if Mary Sloop could have looked 
one year into the future she would have 
shouted with joy over the chance—or 
was it chancef—that had brought this 
particular black elephant to her door. 

No magician’s trunk has ever held 
marvels comparable with those Mary 
Martin Sloop got out of this battered old 
carrier of mourning garments. For out of 
it came an idea that has built, in the heart 
of the Carolina mountains, where one- 
teacher schools are still frequent, a nine- 
ty-thousand-dollar institution in which 
teachers who are specialists give first- - 
class high-school education and vocational 
training to anyone who wants it enough to 
come and get it. Furthermore, out of this 
trunk came an idea that has resulted in 
the purchase of ninety-two acres of the 
most beautiful country in the Blue Ridge 
section, in the building of good roads for 
a people who were isolated by bad ones, 
and in the blotting out of illiteracy for 
miles around. (Continued om page 74) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N, Y. 


Photograph taken in Oregon City, Oregon, after a flood which covered a large area and destroyed much property 


How Many Tons Of Rain 
Will Fall On Your Town? 


This article will help you to answer that question and a whole flock of others. 
It tells which is the rainiest place in this country and which is the driest; 
where and when the hardest shower on record occurred; what an inch of 
rain is worth; why we must have dust in order to have rain; how 
hailstones can be as big as baseballs; and other interesting facts 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


[The information in this article was obtained from Charles Fitzhugh Talman, Librarian of the U. S. Weather Bureau] 


F COURSE you don’t know now 

whether this will be a wet 

Spree or a dry one. But even 

if you did know, in advance, 

just how many-inches of rain 

will have fallen on your town by the end of 

May, could you answer the question asked 
in the headline of this aude 

Before reading any further, make an 
offhand guess. Here on the margin write 
down the weight of the water which you 
think will fall, during March, April, and 

ay, on your town. If you live in the 
country, put down the amount you think 
will fall on your farm. 

Naturally, some places will have a good 
deal and others will have very little. This 
country of ours is a whopping big one! 
Certain pare of it may have fifteen inches 
of rain this spring. Other parts may have 
less than one nd, 
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But let's take a state whose rainfall is 
close to the average for the whole coun- 
try; Iowa, for instance. Over a long period 
of years, the “mean rainfall" at Des 
Moines during the three spring months 
was about nine inches. 

I don't know the exact area of Des 
Moines, but the densely built-up part must 
be at least four square miles. And if the 
city has nine nekes of rain this spring, 
more than 2,600,000 tons of water will 
fall on those four square miles! 

A fair-sized Iowa farm contains 160 
acres, although. many farms are much 
larger than that. With nine inches of rain, 
almost 163,000 tons of water will fall on a 
160-acre farm. More than 200 tons will 
fall on a town lot 60 by 150 feet in size. 

How do I know all this? Well, the 
scientific sharks tell us that one inch of 
rainfall means 113 tons of water per acre. 


The rest is a mere matter of arithmetic. 
Do it yourself and see whether my figures 
are correct. 

A few months ago I saw in a New York 

aper a staring headline about a storm in 
iod. During twenty hours, more 
than 22,000,000 tons of rain fell on Lon- 
don! At the rate of more than a million 
tons an hour, that smoke-begrimed city 
had at least one good bath. 

If this world of ours had no rain at all, 
we shouldn't have to worry about who is 
going to be the next President. There 
wouldn't be any next President! Without 
rain, all of us probably would starve to 
death long before the next election. So it 
behooves us to be polite to every passing 
shower. Even Mothes Goose realized this. 
When she said, “ Rain, rain, go away,” she 
was careful to add, “Come again some 
other day." 


How Many Tons of Rain Will Fall on Your Town? by Stuart MACKENZIE 


I wonder if you know how we happen to 
have rain, anyway. You may say that it 
is because the water vapor in the air con- 
denses and falls in raindrops. A good an- 
swer—as far as it goes. But it is not the 
whole story. 

In order to form a raindrop, this water 
vapor must have something to condense 
on. Every droplet must have a “nucleus” 
as a central core. For convenience, these 
nuclei are called **dust;" but this atmos- 
pheric dust is composed of microscopic 
particles, too small to worry even the neat- 
est of housekeepers. 

Having condensed on their respective 
dust particles, the raindrops begin to fall. 
Sometimes they themselves are very tiny; 
less than a hundredth of an inch in diam- 
eter! Big, splashing ones may be a third of 
an inch in diameter, although they seem 
much larger when they fall, for instance, 
on the back of your hand. ‘The big fel- 
lows come down at a rate of about twenty- 
five feet a second. The small ones, having 
so little weight, are more leisurely. They 
drop about five feet a second. 

Because the rain brings down so much of 
the dust that is in the air, we read tales of 
“showers of blood" or of “sulphur,” even 
of “black showers." Red rains usually are 
due to colored dust in the air. It has been 
blown from deserts, perhaps hundreds of 
miles distant. Golden or sulphur showers 
contain great quantities of pollen, gener- 
ally from pine trees. Black showers are 
caused by soot. 


ADMITTING the excellence of rain, 
especially without these fancy-colored 
trimmings, isn’t it possible to have too 
much of a good thing? Well—yes; I should 
say that even half a pound of rain ona pic- 
nic-spread, for instance, would be exactly 
half a pound too much. If there was a 
flood, and it rained just one more drop, I 
should say that it was one drop too much. 
When heavy rains threaten the crops, peo- 
ple often gather in the churches and fer- 
vently pray, ‘‘Oh, Lord, this is too much!" 
But so far as crops are concerned, it is 
better, within certain limits, to have too 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY N. J. METCALF, COURTESY THE PICTOGRAM CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hailstones photographed after a storm in Eng- 
land. The picture shows the actual size of the stones 


much rain than too little. The corn crop, 
for example, means hundreds of millions of 
dollars to this country. There are careful 
records of the effect of rain on the corn 
crop in Ohio, especially during July, which 
is the critical month; and these records 
give a vivid idea of the enormous impor- 
tance of rain. 

If, in one month of July, the Ohio rain- 
fall averages five inches, the farmers will 


A street in Dayton, Ohio, showing débris piled on the 
roofs of houses which have been covered by high water 


get about 27,000,000 more bushels of corn 
than if there had been but three inches of 
rain. If corn is only 5o cents a bushel (and 
its price has been a good deal higher than 
this in recent years), those two inches of 
rain are worth almost $14,000,000 to 
Ohio’s farmers for their corn alone. Even 
aquarter ofan inch means about $3,000,000 
to them. 

So, you see, this commonplace rain, 
about which we often 
grumble, ought some- 
times to be called “liquid 
gold.” 


N9 WONDER people 
have been trying, for 
centuries, to find some 
way of producing rain 
when the natural supply 
was inadequate! Even 
savages have professional 
rain makers. Their meth- 
ods range from the beat- 
ing of drums to the some- 
what radical expedient of 
seizing the first stranger 
they can lay hands on 
and throwing him into 
the nearest river. 

But savages have no 
monopoly of rain-mak- 
ing stunts. Dozens of 
them have been tried in 
our own country, the 
favorite theory being 
that rain can be pro- 
duced by firing cannon, 
or by some other con- 
cussion of air. 
(Continued on page 199) 
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And then Johnny was out of college—young Doc Deaver—and he was engaged to 
Jane Fairway. He was so keen about life that you tingled when he was near 
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Doc Deaver 


The romance of a country doctor 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC ANDERSON 


OC DEAVER was born and 
raised in Hobbs Center. He 
is as much a part of the town 
as the broken piece of board 
walk down by the milk station, 

or the great elms in the town square, or 
old Granny Potter, with her eternal 
Heenan and unfeeling daughters-in- 
aw. 

Hobbs Center does not change much. 
There’s a cement highway through the 
town now, where Doc Deaver used to 
pad, pad home with the milk through the 
dust, or luxuriously squash the mud be- 
tween his bare toes. There’s a little 
library where the steep outside cellar- 
stairs door of Samp’s grocery used to 
invite Johnny Deaver to slide before he 
went home with the mail. 

The old wooden watering trough just 
outside town, where the boys used to 
duck each other, is gone. But otherwise 
Hobbs Center is just about the same. 
Even radio hasn’t made the folks there 
internationalists. They seem to grow just 
as excited about Lida Bundy’s getting 
married (at her age!) or Ed Fraley’s 
failure to pay up his store bills as they 
might have forty-five years ago, when 
Doc Deaver was born. 

Doc Deaver belongs there. He’s like 
the rest of the town—comfortable, 
shabby, gossipy, friendly. He carries a 
little brown leather bag, worn so thin that 
it seems one more bump will split it and 
send all his little bottles flying. He 
always has a sack of cinnamon drops in 
his sagging coat pocket, and everywhere 
he goes he says to this little girl or that 
little boy: : 

“ Here—here, just put out that tongue! 
Goodness, but youre in bad shape! 
Hold out your hand; take 'em after 
meals!" 

And he solemnly pours out a handful 
of bright red candies. He's grumpy 
enough to grown-ups, but they seem to 
feel it a rather humorous make-believe, 
like his pose for the children. 

* Now, Granny,” he says, “you know 
well enough your legs are no worse to-day! 
You're mad about Ellen's new rug, that's 
all that's the matter with you! Come on 
—]get out in the sunshine. Hitch onto my 
arm—there! Isn't this better? I'll be in 
again to-morrow. So long, Granny!" 

It seems impossible that he can carry 
real sympathy for them all in his heart. 
And yet, when Etta Pomeroy lost her 
baby Doc went up to the burying ground 
all that summer while she was so sick, 
and put flowers there. And when Al 
Lewis's place burned down, he took the 
whole kit 'n' caboodle of 'em into his old 
ramshackle house till they got on their 
feet again. 

He ought to be comfortably well off, 
for there's no other doctor within miles; 
but he's really poor. He hardly ever has 


a new suit, and his pockets alwavs sag. 
Mrs. Blodgett “does” for him, bakes once 
or twice a week and keeps the house, after 
a fashion. He doesn’t like his office dis- 
turbed, and it gets very dusty and untidy 
sometimes. Up above the desk hangs his 
diploma, and, a little way from it, a pic- 
ture of an old gentleman with "side- 
burns," above another diploma, dated 
1846. Doc's grandfather. Doc likes to 
look at the old gentleman, especially on 
hard nights in winter when he has two or 
three pneumonia patients and lots of grip. 

On Saturday nights he drifts down to 
Samp's store, where the men play chess 
and checkers in the rear, and says: 

“Well, I guess I can give somebody 
odds to-night!” 

Like as not, he is called away before he 
finishes a game. Granny Potter is sure to 
have a spell, if everyone else leaves him 
alone. i 

“Looks like you have the advantage, 
Al!” he'll say, and be off through the 
rain or snow or heat. 

When the band plays (they play in the 
square every Friday night), he taps with 
his foot or keeps time jovially with his 
big head. He has a flute at home, and 
there have been a few times, in spring, 
when he has taken it down ‘from beside 
the stuffed pheasant on top of his desk 
and embarrassedly practiced a tune. 

You can see he's just an ordinary, small- 
town doctor, not very progressive or 
ambitious. 

* Now don't you be frightened, Sally," 
he says. ''There's a baby or two born 
every day! Why, there, honey, don't cry 
— you're going to be all right!” 

Or, “Fred Howard, what in the dickens 
are you trying to do with that wife of 
ours? Don't you know she's workin 
erself to death? Five children, an 
doing all the work on this big farm! You 
ought to be thrashed, and I've a mind 

to do it!" 

He still drives a horse, though he has 
a small second-hand car that he uses in 
hot weather. He hates to part with the 
horse, though it's slow and old and eats a 
lot. He likes to jog along over dirt roads. 
He knows every little by-way for miles 
around Hobbs Center; he even knows 
every flowering dogwood along the way, 
every patch of arbutus, every fence rail 
and stump, every boundary line between 
farms. He has a little bird book which he 
carries, shamedly, with him and he knows 
sixty-three kinds of birds now. 

hat's Doc Deaver. That was Doc 
Deaver till yesterday. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Hobbs Cen- 
ter thought he would be more than 
that. He was really handsome then; the 
twinkle in his eyes was more pronounced; 
and he had an engaging, boyish grin and an 
air of great haste, as if he were always on 


the way to important things. He was do- 
ing well in college, and his father was 
enormously proud of him. The old doctor 
talked continually about the time when 


- he'd have his boy, Johnny, home with him. 


And Een Jolm y was out of college— 
young Doc Deaver—and he was engaged 
to Jane Fairway. He was so keen about 
life that you tingled when he was near. 

Then Jane Fairway said to him one 
night, as they stood on the Little Bridge, 
“Thad a letter from Uncle Oliver to-day, 
and he'll let you go in there. It's a 
wonderful chance, John; he's old and he 
really needs someone to help him with his 
practice." 

John Deaver stared at her through the 
May dusk. 

“But I'm going to stay on here, with 
Dad,” he aid. 

“Stay here? Waste your life in Hobbs 
Center? Why, you never said so. You—!” 

“I just took it for granted. Waste my 
life? Do you think Dad’s wasted his 
life here?” 

“Of course he has! Oh, he's a dear— 
everyone likes him—but he hasn’t got 
anywhere, has he?” 

‘Depends on where you want to get.” 
penny s voice had become young, 

ewildered, wistful. Jane had changed 
miraculously from a freckled, independent 
but adorable little girl with pigtails to an 
efficient, far-away stranger. 

It came, after three or four days, to a 
quarrel. 

**  zeon't be tied down to this little town 
all my life!" stormed Jane. 

"You wouldn't feel tied down if you 
loved me," insisted Johnny stubbornly. 

“If you loved me, you'd want me to be 


happy? 


"T HEN one night, it was prayer-meetin 
night, Johnny had it out with himself. 
The town was sweet with lilacs, and the 
smell of them, or something, did some- 
thing to him. He took down his flute (he 
had it, even then), and tried to play the 
“Spring Song.” He didn’t play very well, 
and he knew it, but it satisfied some need 
in him. He thought, “J couldn't ever do 
this in the city!” 

He went out into the early May night. 
He saw the town clearly: its shabbiness, 
its wide lawns, its rambling white houses, 
its great elms, its people—a little narrow, 
but so good and kindly. He thought of 
the city, shivered a little in the warm 
dusk. Jane had no right to ask it! The 
bells in the Methodist and Baptist 
churches were chiming for prayer meeting. 
It was a homely, small-town Sound. 
somehow wholesome, and right and 
beautiful. 

He thought of all the small towns 
spread out across the land—church 
bells ringing, ringing. Good people 
meeting together in little prayer-meeting 
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rooms. Well, they probably met in the 
city, too, and probably he'd never go him- 
self if he were here; but this was different, 
like an old, sweet legend that was part of 
him. 

Go to the city—never to hear that 
chiming again? He went down by the 
Little Bridge. The willows made graceful 
drooping through the night. A voung 
couple walked past, their hands clinging. 
'There was everywhere the smell of the 
lilacs, and now and then the finer sweet- 
ness of apple blossoms cut across it. No 
more Mays—no more Mays in this town 
he loved and was part of? He walked on 
out into the country. The ground was 
firm and smooth after a rain, and he 
thought, with the red stinging his cheeks, 
of his little boy, with no smooth roads 
like this for his bare feet. ` 

* Cities have no right to little boys!" 
he said to himself. 

Out here the lilac fragrance faded. 


The American Magazine 


He had been in the habit of dropping in at Jerry's nearly 


get off to sleep all right. 


Orchards glowed, gray-sweet, through 
the night. There was the clear, strong 
smell of the earth itself. 

Farther on, up that hill, lived the 
Trulls. Never a cent, year in, year out; 
and yet Mrs. Trull was a helpless invalid 
and there were six children. Who'd look 
after Mrs. Trull? Suppose some doctor 
came after his father who demanded his 
pay, who wouldn’t care about Hobbs 
Center itself, who'd laugh at the people 
and their aches and small pains? The 
thought cut John Deaver like a knife. 


HEN he came to the top of the hill, he 

looked down on Hobbs Center. Just 
a few twinkling lights in the valley; a 
touch of silver, the river; the point of a 
church steeple; the gray ribbon of road 
downward. It was all very still and peace- 
ful, and a terrible hurt began to burn in 
young Doc Deaver. He sat down on a 
great stone, trembling. He sat there for 


Sometimes, alone, he admitted 


hours—staring down over the town till 
dawn came, cool, and throbbing with a 
million bird songs. 

He got up, looking older, very like his 
father. The twinkle and the boyish grin 
had vanished. He went down the fill, 
through the sleeping streets, came to the 
Fairways’ yellow house. He whistled 
softly beneath Jane’s window. It was the 
signal for Sunday-morning hikes, and in 
ten minutes Jane came out on the wide 
porch. 

Johnny Deaver stood silently at the 
foot of the steps, till she came quite close 
to him. Jane, in rose linen, looked very 
beautiful this morning. Her fair hair was 
so smooth. She was always like this, so 
clean and so lovely. Johnny’s lids stung. 

“I can't do it,” he said abruptly. 

She did not pretend not to understand 
him. She was always straightforward— 
Jane. She became still, cold, white. 

“You mean you won't?” 
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every night, and telling or reading a story, so that Jerry would 
embarrassedly to himself that he thought of Jerry as his son 


His blue eyes went miserably, hag- 
gardly, to hers. 

“I mean I can't. I belong here, Jane! 
Don't you see I do? I'm a small-town 
man; understand small-town people. 
City diseases are—different. This town's 
mine! I've never known a time when I 
haven't planned to be a doctor here. But 
I've always planned to have you with me 
— Jane!” He dropped down on the step, 
took her hand and pressed it against his 
face. “Jane!” 

She drew her hand slowly away. 

“I suppose I might have known,” she 
said. “You don’t love me!” 

He got to his feet, put a hand to a post, 
as if he were not steady. 

“I do love you,” he said—but he said 
it as if he knew she would not believe him. 

She took a sharp little breath. For an 
instant her gray eyes were puzzled, lonely, 
frightened, Then, cold and angry. 

* Well, I guess that ends it, doesn’t it?" 


she said evenly. Her fingers twisted on a 
ring, but he turned sharply and was gone 
through the sweet May sunrise. 

He slipped quietly into his father's 
office, sat down in his father's old swivel 
chair. He saw the page of the “Spring 
Song" pinned on the edge of the desk 
where he had left it last night, and a sick- 
ness seemed to sweep him. He pitched 
forward across the cluttered desk and 
cried like a little boy. 


"T Wo days later someone pounded him 
on the back, and said: 

“What do you mean, letting Jane run 
off to the city and take a job? Can't you 
give her a job enough right here?” 

“I guess I can't," he answered help- 
lessly. 

He stood it two weeks, and then he 
wrote to her. He would come to the city. 
Nothing mattered, after all, but their 
love. fie asked Mr. Fairway for her 


address, a little defiantly. Those two 
weeks had worn him out. 

The letter came back, unopened. 

He went up to the city in the days when 


the rambler roses were making Hobbs 


: Center beautiful, but, though he stayed 


there a week, Jane would not see him. 
The Fairways were all stubborn. Jane 
was in some “Child Welfare Bureau," 
and the pleasant sense of importance it 
had given her had gone a little to her head. 
Girls didn't have a chance to feel impor- 
tant that way so often in those days. 
Perhaps—if he'd waited a month or two— 

He came back to Hobbs Center and 
went to work. Sometimes he had a wild 
notion that he would go up to the city 
anyway, and start a practice there, hoping 
she'd know of it; but there never seemed 
a good time to leave. His father wasn't 
well, and more and more duties fell to 
him. Then his father died, and the 
“Young Doc" (Continued on page 134) 


Dave McLain Was A Day Laborer 


For Nineteen Years 


“I lost twenty jobs," he says, “because I asked so many questions"— But to-day 
the greatest foundries in the world accept him as an authority in their 
line — How he discovered ‘“‘semi-steel” and what he has done 
to help iron workers to improve their knowledge 


By William S. Dutton 


N AMERICAN was called upon, 
several years ago, to address a 
notable gathering of foundry- 
men in Great Britain. 

“I want to convince you," he 
said, in opening, "that I come from a 
country that is truly democratic. I am a 
pattern maker by trade; they say I am 
worth a million. David McLain, the 
American who spoke to vou a few 
moments ago, was once a molder in my 
foundries. To-day, he is 
recognized as one of the 
greatest foundry experts 
in the history of the in- 
dustry.” 

McLain—the man re- 
ferred to by his fellow 
American—came here from 
Ireland when he was five. 
At nine years of age, he had 
to go to work in a Pittsburgh 
foundry, because his father, 
a day laborer, had lost his 
job. At eighteen he was 
married and earning two 
dollars and a quarter a day 
as an iron molder—when he 
worked. The foundries were 
idle as often as they were 
busy, and his wages aver- 
aged about six dollars a 
week. 

"All I could see ahead 
then," Mr. McLain told 
me, **was the foundry sand 
heap and a bare existence. 
I had no education to speak 
of, no influential friends. 
My wife was the only per- 
son in the world I could 
turn to for advice, and she 
and I were in the same 
leaky boat together. 

“In the shop to my right 
was a molder, sixty-hve 
years of age. On my left 
was another molder, like- 
wise old enough to be my 
daddy. I'd stop work at odd times and 
look at these men. Then I'd wonder if I 
was headed for their lot, at sixty. 

“Before I was twenty-one we had two 
children, and I was still a molder. Before 
I was thirty, I had six children, and I was 
still buying my coal by the bushel and 
walking two miles to and from work to 
save ten cents. 

“One day, after the grocer had given 
me some pretty plain talk about his bill, 
and the butcher had refused to let us have 
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anything more, and the boss at the sho 
had broken the news of another lay-off, 
I stopped in my tracks, as I walked home, 
and took myself mentally by the scruff of 
the neck. 

"'Dave, you'll have to pull out of 
this,’ I told myself. ‘If you don't, this old 
world is going to give you one everlast- 
ingly good licking" 

“T thought," Mr. McLain continued. 
"that I had been pulling as hard as I 


They Jeered at His “Schooling” 
But They Chose Him Leader 
B HEN I was fifteen," says David McLain, 


“T was a full-fledged molder in a Pitts- 
on foundry. I had to hold down a job in 


order to help feed my family; but I was deter- 
mined to get a little education on the side. I wasa 
pretty regular attendant at night school, and on 
days when the foundry wasn't running I went to 
public school. 

“The other fellows jeered at me for a saphead. 


Yet when a strike was called and our men de- 
cided to send a committee to the manager to pre- 
sent the workers’ side of the case, I was made 
spokesman of that committee, largely because of 
iny schooling. 
“That taught me something: When an emer- 
gency arose, the very fellows who had laughed at 
my efforts to learn were the first to endorse those 
efforts. They did believe I was on the right track, 
after all! It hadn't been easy to go to school in 
the face of jecring from my comrades. Often I 
had felt like quitting and joining the crowd. But 
now, more clearly than ever, I saw the tremendous 
advantage of having even a little education." 


knew how. But after that I began to pull 
harder than I knew. And, though I 
didn’t break any speed records, the old 
load did begin to move up-hill!”” 

That was thirty-odd years ago. McLain 
has pulled to the top of a pretty steep 
grade since that time. To-day, as an 
expert consultant on foundry practices, 
president of McLain's System, Incor- 
porated, of Milwaukee, and also president 
of a successful foundry, he is known 
wherever there are iron and steel workers. 


McLain has been honored perhaps more 
widely than any other American foundry- 
man. He has spoken before the most 
distinguished foundry organizations on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Big foundries 
all over this country, Canada, and 
Europe, and as far off as India and Japan. 
come to McLain for advice when their 
prohts begin to slump and other knotty 
problems arise. In a single vear, he has 
traveled more than forty thousand miles 
for consultations. His vearly 
travel average is between 
twenty and thirty thousand 
miles; and, in addition, he 
answers hundreds of in- 
quiries by mail and by con- 
sultations in Milwaukee, 
his headquarters. 

The Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States 
Government retained. him 
as a consultant during the 
war, for a program that in- 
volved the manufacture of 
thirty million semi-stecl ar- 
tillery shells, and many 
other millions of hand gre- 
nades and bombs. Semi- 
steel was first made by 
McLain, and its use 
throughout the steel in- 
dustry to-day, at a saving 
of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, is in large measure due 
to his efforts during the past 
twenty years. 


HERE is romance in 

“Dave” McLain’s story. 
He was born in Belfast. 
sixty-one years ago, of 
Scotch-Irish parents. His 
father was anexpert maltster 
and, according to Belfast 
standards, made ‘‘ good 
money." . The MeLains 
lived well, and wanted lictle. 
until they came to America, 
when Dave was five. 

"Like many other immigrants," Mr. 
McLain went on to tell me, * Father came 
to this country believing, literally, chat 
all Americans rolled in wealth. In a very 
short time he was a sadly disillusioned 
man. He couldn't get work at his trade and 
his savings were soon spent. Finally, he 
had to take a job as an ordinary laborer 
in a Pittsburgh foundry. The work was 
irregular and hard, and there were times 
when the family—Mother, Father, a 
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younger sister and myself—didn’t have 
enough to eat. We wore only the poorest 
kind of clothes, and we had to count 
every single cent twice. The ‘come down’ 
to that state took the last bit of spunk out 
of my father. 

“Disappointment, discouragement— 
those are the main impressions I have left 
of my boyhood home in Pittsburgh. 
"Things were so darned gloomy about the 
house that I got into the 
habit of whistling. I 
would come home from 
school and find every- 
body in the dumps. I 
made it mz business to 
whistle, just to put some 
life in the place. 

“ And it helped, too,” 
added Mr. McLain, smil- 
ing. "One time my 
whistling got so on 
Father's nerves that he 
stormed out of the house 
and got a job. 

“As long as Father 
worked regularly, my 
sister and I kept on with 
our school. But times 
became worse. The 
foundries began to lay 
off men and take on 
boys in their places, be- 
cause a boy could be had 
for as much a week as a 
man got in a day. 


e NE night Father 

came homewith the 
news that he had been 
fired. ‘There’s a panic 
on,’ he said. ‘I’ve been 
everywhere for work; 
but they're hiring boys.’ 

“I was only nine years 
old and rather puny. 
But next morning 
didn't show up at school. 
Instead, I went over to 
Smith's pipe foundry, 
told the foreman abc':t 
things at home, and 
wheedled him into put- 
ting me on the pay roll. 
He wasn't at all eager 
for my services, but 
finally said I could carry 
beer for the molders, at 
four cents an hour. 

** Molders wouldn't 
work in those days un- 
less they had their beer 
served at the job. I 
was given a broomstick and eight tin 
kettles with which to make my trips to 
and from the saloon. I would string the 
kettles on the stick, balance the lot over 
a shoulder, and stagger ʻalong, mighty 
careful I didn't spill any. Spiiled beer 
meant a cufhng. 

“Also, I had to buy the boss's cigars 
every morning, five cigars for fifty cents. 
The very first. time I went out on this 
errand a larger boy, known far and wide 
as a scrapper, hailed me. He wanted to 
know how many cigars I intended to buy 
with that half-dollar. 

**Five, at ten cents apiece, I re- 
plied. 

**You're wrong, he informed me. 
*Y ou're going to buy ten cigars and slip 
me five of 'em, every morning, see? And 


if you squeal to the Old Man, I'll beat 
yuh into mush!’ 

"[ didn’t see, and promptly was 
knocked down. When I got up I was 
knocked down again. A few minutes more 
of the argument and I would have bought 
twenty cigars had he said so. Each 
morning thereafter my friend waited at 
the saloon door to collect, and I delivered, 
as per instructions. He had told me by 
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David McLain, one of the foremost foundry experts in the world, is also 
head of McLain's System, Incorporated, with headquarters in Milwaukee. 
Through this institution, he annually trains five thousand foundrymen 
in the chemistry of metals. McLain was the first man to make and demon- 
strate the practicability of semi-steel, a new metal now largely used. 
sixty-one years ago in Belfast, Ireland, Mr. McLain came to this country 
with his parents when he was five. The family settled in Pittsburgh. 
At nine, he quit school and began his career as an iron and steel worker 


this time that the boss never got any 
better than a five-cent cigar for ten cents. 
I concluded he was right, for the cigars I 
bought seemed to give satisfaction. 


"BUT one evening, on his way home, 
the boss himself stopped in the saloon 
and ordered cigars. He was offered the 
five-cent box. 

“*T buy ten-centers,' he reminded the 
man. 

“‘ But the boy always gets this brand,’ 
the bartender said. 

“Next morning the boss put me on the 
grill. I told him the truth, expecting him 
to draw and quarter me right there. But 
he just stared at me, didn't say a word. I 
felt myself growing smaller and smaller, 
and I kept telling myself that I'd never 
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cheat again, even if somebody killed me. 

“After a minute or two of this, which 
seemed like two hours, my employer sent 
somebody out to order the bigger boy off 
the lot. Then, still without saying a word 
about what I had done, he told me to 
return to work. From that day to this, 
I've never been tempted to cheat. 

“Later, I was assigned to twisting hay 
ropes for the core barrels in the foundry. 
I did that for two years. 
Then I began to learn to 
mold." 


Mr. McLain laughed. 


i I? WAS a tough, 

hard-swearing, hard- 
drinking buch 1 grew 
up with in those Pitts- 
burgh foundries. On Sat- 
urday nights the bar- 
rooms were jammed to 
the doors. There were 
fist fights and knifings. 
The dance-halls were 
packed and Sundays 
were days of carousals. 
On Mondays there were 
so many sore heads and 
‘hang-over’ at home 
that hardly a foundry 
had enough men on hand 
to operate. The work 
week really began on 
Tuesday, and it usually 
took the bunch two days 
to sober up after a holi- 
day. 

* However, the molders 
were a generous, big- 
hearted, free-spending 
lot, and the finest work- 
men in the world when 
they wanted to be. You 
must remember I'm 
speaking of the foundry 
of forty and fifty vears 
ago. The men were no 
worse than the con- 
ditions under which they 
had to work and exist. 
In later years, when 
conditions changed, the 
men changed too. 

“T wasn't a ‘sissy,’ by 
any means, but I did 
want an education. My 
Sister, a year younger 
than I, went to school. I 
did my best to keep up 
with her, by attending 
night schools and going 
to public school on my 
idle days. This didn't make me popula: 
with the fellows, in school or out. 

“The boys I knew in school attended 
becauce their parents threatened floggings 
if they didn’t. The foundry boys thought 
that any fellow who went to school of his 
own accord was not altogether ‘there’ in 
his senses. So I had to put up with a lot 
of ridicule, in school and out. In the 
classroom, it was surprising the number ot 

aper wads that happened to plunk me 
in the back of my neck, and how fre- 
quently I was tripped when the teacher 
summoned me to the blackboard. My 
hat and coat would disappear and my 
books would vanish during recess. I was 
only a little runt for my age, undersized 
ahd-underfed and I soon found it didn't 
pay to attempt to (Continued on page 150) 
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~ A Pet Goose Cost Royal Dixon 
His First Job 


At the closing exercises of school, Dixon, the young teacher, was making a grand 
speech, when "Santa Ana," his goose, came flapping down the aisle and upset 
all his plans — But this interruption was a fine thing for Dixon, as it 
started him on his remarkable career as a lecturer and nature writer 


N. a certain Friday afternoon in 

April, about twenty years ago, 

there was great excitement ina 

little country schoolhouse near 

Huntsville, Texas. It was the 

last day of the term. "Pieces" feverishly 

practiced for weeks were to be recited. 

There were to be visitors—among them, 

paralyzing thought, the 
board of trustees. 

The teacher, a slim, eager- 
eyed youth of nineteen with 
a mop of unruly black hair, 
was far more excited than 
any of his pupils. He knew 
that he and his second- 
grade certificate were to be 
weighed in the balance of 
public opinion that after- 
noon, and he had a strong 
suspicion that they would 
be found wanting. Indeed, 
patrons who lived close to 
the schoolhouse had been 
pretty open in their dis- 
approval of the teaching 
methods of the young “per- 
fessor," fresh from his first 
term at Sam Houston Nor- 
mal. 

“Queer goings-on,” they 
said. “Half the time when 
he ought to be teaching the 
young folks books, he’s got 
em out in the woods pick- 
ing wild flowers, and chasing 
after butterflies, and such.” 

There were other criti- 
cisms of a similar nature. 
At noon recess, teacher and 

upils frequently took their 
lanches outdoors and shared 
them with the birds and 
animals. Then, as likely as 
not, the whole kit and 
caboodle of them would get 
so interested in the antics 
of a flying squirrel that they 
would entirely forget to ring 
the bell for the afternoon 
session. 

Worse still, the children 
declared that the teacher 
could whistle exactly like 
the birds, and if everybody 
sat right quiet and “didn’t 
hardly breathe," the birds 
would flock out of the woods 
and whistle back at him! 
And the family with whom 
he boarded reported that 
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Human Side of Insects.” 


By Francis Peters 


he had doctored a crippled goose, which 
he christened "Santa Ana,” and that the 
goose had to be shut up every morning 
to prevent him from escorting his bene- 
factor to school. 

No wonder the parents had begun to 
shake their heads. School was school. 
Why, the way the youngsters acted, you 


During the past ten years, Royal Dixon, naturalist, traveler, lec- 
turer, and writer, has delivered more than one thousand public 
talks in the United States. In addition, he has written three thou- 
sand signed nature articles, and a dozen popular nature books. Two 
of his best-known books are: ''The Personality of Plants" and '*The 
Mr. Dixon was born forty years ago 
in Huntsville, Texas, but now makes New York City his home 


would think it was. a sort of protracted 
pum spread over five days a week! 
nstead of waiting to be driven off with 
their books, as formerly had been the 
case, they had to be watched to see that 
they didn't run off to school before their 
chores were done! s 

This, then, was the situation on that 
memorable Friday after- 
noon in April when the 
school term was scheduled 
to end. 

At three o'clock, the 
visitors began to take their 
places on the long benches 
against the wall. S he girls, 
freshly starched and ironed, 
rustled to their seats. The 
boys, self-conscious in their 
Sunday clothes, squirmed 
uneasily in their desks. 


INALLY, the exercise: 

started. With a little 
prompting, the smaller chil- 
dren got through their mem- 
ory verses very creditably. 
One of the older boys re- 
cited “The Fall of the 
Alamo" with appropriate 
fire and thunder. When the 
time came for the spelling 
bee, all hands spelled better 
than they had ever spelled 
before. The visitors were 
frankly pleased—and sur- 
prised. Even the august 
trustees were visibly im- 
pressed. 

Then came the crucial 
moment. It was time for 
the *' perfessor" to make his 
speech. Much depended 
upon that speech. In thos 
days, the reelection of more 
than one country schoo! 
teacher hung upon his skili 
as an orator. 

The young teacher's sub- 
ject was “Our Friends, the 
Wild Creatures.” He began 
splendidly and was increas- 
ing in speed and eloquence 
as he neared the climax. 
when suddenly there was a 
commotion at the door. 
The next moment, with an 
excited squawk and a wild 
flapping of wings, a huge 
gray goose sailed majest- 
cally down the aisle ani 
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crowded against the trembling knees of 
the speaker. 

The young man hesitated a second. 
Then, stooping quickly, he gathered up 
the frightened bird and shiclded it in his 
arms. Speech, or no speech, Santa Ana 
should have the recognition due an old 
friend! 

Amid a suppressed titter, the youthful 
teacher went grimly on. He knew it 
wasn’t any use; but he had worked hard 
over that speech, and he was determined 
to go through with it. 

When school was dismissed, the three 
trustees remained. Sure enough, they 

called the young man on the carpet. They 
tried to be kind. They explained that 
they liked him personally, but that they 
did not approve of his method of con- 
ducting a school. "There wasn't any sense, 
they pointed out, in teaching about bugs 

and flowers. What the kids needed was 
the three R's rubbed in with plenty. of 
hickory oil. In short, they were sorry, but 
Mr. Dixon would have to find another job. 

It was a bitter dose for young Royal 
Dixon to swallow, but it had, in the long 
run, a decidedly salutary effect. Indeed, 
from this experience, he evolved a battle 
slogan which has stuck with him through 
twenty years of stiff fighting. In a few 


moments, I am going to let him tell you 
about it in his own words. 

To-day, Royal Dixon is one of the best- 
known and best-liked nature writers and 
lecturers in this country. During the 
course of a year, literally thousands of 

eople in schools, colleges, women's clubs, 
Boy Scout camps, and many other organi- 
zations flock. to hear him talk of his 
fascinating adventures with flowers, birds, 
insects, and animals. He has already 
filed more than one thousand lecture 
engagements. 

Li year, he was repeatedly invited to 
lecture in the Brooklyn Academy of Arts 
and Sciences before critical audiences. 
This is, of course, a great distinction. 

But Mr. Dixon takes far more pride in 
the fact that for years, when he was 
regularly employed by the New York 
City Board of Education, he was all but 
fought over by pavement-bred children, 
who listened spellbound to his stories of 
the marvels of insect and animal life. 


HAT April afternoon I got fired from 

my first job was the turning point in 

mv life," Mr. Dixon told me, his eyes 
lighting up with the memory of it. 

“At first, as I trudged down the long 

sandy road, Santa Ana squawking at my 
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You never saw a child bored with one rag doll 


heels, I felt utterly crushed and disgraced. 
Tied failed at the thing I most wanted to 
o 

** You see, all my life I had dreamed of 
being a teacher. More than anything else 
in the world, ] wanted to make people see, 
and hear, and feel the beautiful world 
about them. I wanted them to have the 
same satisfying kinship with flowers, and 
birds, and animals that I had. 

“Te actually hurt me like a physical pain 
that people who lived in the country 
seemed not to realize what beauty and 
marvels lay at their very doors. And the 
longer I thought about my failure to make 

ood at my first efforts to show others how 
felt, the more dejected I became. 

“But just when I had about decided 
that the bottom had dropped out of my 
world for good, a wonderful new thought 
came to me: If I could write a nature 
book simply and directly and in such a 
way that folks would enjoy reading it I 
could help thousands to find out for them- 
selves the very things I was burning up 
with eagerness to tell them. 

“It was then that an important truth 
dawned upon me. I had been foolishly 
wasting energy worrying over something 
that I could do nothing about. All at 
once I realized that (Continued on page 213) 


M?» years ago I knew a man named Badsky, 


who was called a “blind tiger." He did not 

fare well, and his wife and two children got no 
more than the bare necessities of life. The children had 
playmates, for childhood is democratic, but they had 
no toys. 

One Christmas, Badsky got very drunk and was in- 
spired to liberality. He visited the Racket Store and 
bought a five-cent toy sad-iron for his little girl. For 
many days thereafter the child paraded the street, 
showing her treasure to passers-by and confessing her 
unbounded astonishment that so much good fortune 
had fallen to the lot of one small girl. I think I have 
never seen a happier child. 

I know another little girl, whose name doesn’t matter, 
whose father had great delight in buying gifts, and not 
a great deal of wisdom. She had dolls and doll furniture, 
and games and rabbits and picture books, and one day . 
her father found her weeping in the midst of her posses- 
sions. “Why the tears?" he asked. “Because,” said 

„she, “I haven't anything to do.” 

So much for children. Now consider adults: 

Most of America is gadding about, vaguely happy, 
vaguely restless, making vague complaint. What is the 
matter? The matter is too many play-pretties. 

Ask any good physician, and he will tell you that it 
is poor policy to overload a tray for an invalid. The 
invalid needs nourishment, but has little appetite. 
Bring in a tray burdened with no more than a single 
delicacy, and the invalid’s appetite will say to him, 
“What! No more than that? They must be trying to 
starve you.” And he will devour the morsel greedily. 
Burden the tray with enough victuals for a harvest 
hand, and his appetite will give up in despair and flee. 

It isn’t by accident that dinners are served in courses. 
Much experience has taught mankind that the best way 


to kindle desire is to offer very little. Few would pick 
up diamonds if they cov ered the bottom of every 
brook. The people w sho rejoice in the privilege of dig- 
ging their own clams are newcomers to tidewater. 

America, fidgeting in shoes that yearn to be moving, 
is a victim of too much prosperity. The place is littered 
with toys. There is a mute piano, a dumb phonograph, 
a radio whose neglected batteries are dead. Riding in 
the car affords no thrill, for there is no place to go where 
one hasn’t been. Jaded palates long for something new 
to eat; eyes that have seen everything remain dull when 
the circus parade passes by; ears too often delighted 
yearn for new songs, new gossip, new music. 

Men invent a new wonder, and America buys it, 
enjoys it until the shine wears off, and then looks about 
for something novel enough to afford a kick. A land of 
fat and prosperous people, forever on the go in an effort 
to escape boredom! 

Men who delight to view with alarm, call this state 
of affairs “unrest” and profess to see in it something 
sinister. There isn't anything sinister in it. It is the 
inevitable result of having too much, and it doesn't 
signify anything at all except that those who have much 
soon lose the capacity to appreciate anything. $ 

A man who is empty will eat beef stew from a tin can, 
and rejoice in the privilege; a man who is full will scold 
the waiter who brings him a cold plate. 

Through all of history, privileged classes have grown 
fat and corrupt in idleness, and have been stripped of 
their privileges by the unwashed and empty. America’s 
safety lies in the fact that those who are bored by their 

rosperity have jobs. They may gad about to-night, 
ut to-morrow they must punch a time clock. 

The little girl with too many toys might not have 


wept if she had been re- 
quired to dry the dishes. GA Qu lera 


Scattergood Finds The Gate 


A story 


Abbie Wiggins's eyes flashed. 


YOUNG lady had just completed 

a small transaction in the hard- 

ware store, and Scattergood 

Baines laid aside his business 

demeanor for his social man- 

ner. *How's Cash these days?" he asked. 
*' Hain't seen much of him." 

Abbie Wiggins's eyes flashed. “I’m 
sick and teed of havin’ folks poke fun at 
Cassius," she snapped; “and you needn’t 
to do it, neither. He hain’t no more crazy 
than what you be, and as for bein’ lazy 
and the like of that, why, the’ hain’t a 
harder-workin’ young man in Coldriver 
nor no'eres else.” 

“Um. Come to think of it," said the old 
hardware man placidly, “I dunno's I kin 
call to mind deridin' Cash, or castin’ re- 
flections onto his sanity. You hain't got 
no call to go snappin' folks’ heads off, 
Abbie. Still tinkerin', is he?" 

“Tinkerin’ hain't what he’s doin’. He's 
inventin’.” 

“ Doin’ it over to Si Hopp's machine 
shop, hain’t he?” 

“Yes, he is. Now, there’s one man that 
don’t hold Cassius light. He’s give Cash 
a place to work and all, and even lent him 
money.” 

Scattergood blinked, and his manner 
showed a dawning of keen interest. “Ye 
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“I’m sick and tired 
of havin’ folks poke fun at Cassius," she snapped 


don’t tell me! Give 
Casha place to work! 
Lent him money! 
I swan to man if 
that don't beat all!” 

“Yes, Mr. Baines; 
and he says for Cash 
never to worry, but 
jest to goon workin’, 
and some day to pay 
him back out of 
what he makes from 
his inventions." 

*'Hain't never 
made any money 
out of 'em, has he?" 

“Not yit," Abbie 
snapped. 

"Seems like Si's 
lib'ral all of a sud- 
den....Now, 
Abbie, I'm jest nat- 
urally curius. I like 
to know things. I 
kind of wisht you’d 
find out if Cash has 
ever signed anythin’ 
agreein’ to pay back 
Si. Beef calves don’t 
turn into  trottin’ 
stock overnight— 
not ’thout givin’ 
warnin’, anyhow. 
... You ’n’ Cash 
still calc'latin on 
marryin'?" 

“The minute he 
gits able to." 

* W-al, when that time comes I got a 
couple words of advice for you... . 


G’-by, Abbie. G’-by.” 
T WAS an hour later when Ovid Nixon, 


assistant cashier of Scattergood’s bank, 
walked by only to be stopped by the old 
hardware merchant. 3 

“How be ye, Ovid?” he asked, which 
was rather an unnecessary question at 
that time of day. He always saw Ovid 
early in the morning at the bank. 

“ About the same, Mr. Baines,” said the 

oung man. 

“Uh-huh, You was walkin’ west, wa'n't 
you?" 

“oe Yes.” 

“Go past Si Hopp’s machine shop, 
wouldn't you?" 

“I would.” 

** Didn't have no intention to stop, did 

ou?" 

“I didn’t.” 

* Didn't have no intention to stop, did 
you?" Scattergood repeated, his eyes 
squinting a bit. f : 

“Why, come to think of it," said Ovid, 
long acquainted with Scattergood's indi- 
rect ways, “I might stop in." 

“Who to see? Si or Cash Allen?" 

“Whichever happened to be there." 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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"Which to see?” 

“Si, I guess." 

“Don’t guess." 

“Then it would be Cash.” 

Scattergood eased back in his chair. 
“Somethin’ special to say to him?” 
Mu to pasi the time of day.” 


SE ention you seen me, would 


“T might.” 
“Anythin’ else?’ 
“Pd tell him you wanted to see him.” 
mis said no sich thing, did I?” 

o. 
“Take your oath in court I didn’t, 
couldn't you?" 
“T certainly could.” 


'" G'-by, Ovid.” 


N CONSEQUENCE of this conversa- 

tion, young Cassius Allen stopped in 
the hardware store that afternoon to see 
Scattergood. 

* Did you want to see me, Mr. Baines?” 

“ Mother's a widder, hain't she?” Scat- 
tergood countered. 

“She is.” 

“Huh. . . . Abbie Wiggins is a orphan, 
hain’t she?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you're an inventor?" 

“T be." 

“Consid’able of a collection of folks, if 
you was to ask my opinion. Um. ... 
Since Noah built him his ark there's been 
open season for widders, and orphans, and 
inventors. Looks like the Lord created 
'em to be cheated, like he created fishes to 
be ketched." He broke off suddenly. ''In- 
vented anythin' yit?" 

“Its a secret,” said Cash. 

“W-al, I calc'late you've told it then. 
Gittin' a patent?" 

“How'd you know?” 

“If I seen puddles in the road I'd know 
it had been rainin'. Si tendin' to the legal 
part for ye?" 

“Yes, Mr. Baines.” 

* Si's been kind of broad-minded about 
lendin' you money and machines to work 
with, hain't he?" 

“T never could have done nothin’ with- 
out him." 

* Mebbe so, mebbe not. 
writin', Cash? 
paper?" 

“Why, yes, come to think of it, I guess 
I did." 

“Oak trees allus has the same kind of 
leaves," said Scattergood dryly. *'Call to 
mind what it was, or didn't you bother to 
read it?" 

“Don’t think I ever read it." 

Scattergood nodded. ''Now this here 
thing you ve contrived. Any money into 
itr 

“Si thinks we may git back a couple 
thousand, mebbe.” 

“Conservative, hain't he? What is the 


... Sign any 
Put your name to any 
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contraption? What's the purpose of it?" 

** [t's a new kind of a millin' cutter, that 
kin be used for turnin’ out anythin’ from 
broom handles and sich down to spin- 
dles and clothespins. And it’ll sort and 
count." 

**Work? Got one to run?" 

Young Cash's face lighted with enthu- 
siasm. "You ought to see it! Why, it kin 
be run by one man, and'll reduce labor 
costs by four fifths. It'll— ” 

“I kin see what it would do," Scatter- 
good said dryly. "And Si figgers it'll 
make a couple thousand dollars, eh?” 

“He says it’s sure to." 

** And you're goin’ to pay back what you 
owe him out of that?" 

oe I be." 

** Anythin' else?" 

** "That's all, so fur 's I know.” 

“Um. Looks perty good. Mebbe I'd 
like to go partners with you. Kind of 
investa leetle money into the thing. G'-by, 
Cash. Tell Si you got a chance to take me 
in puse Tell him right off.” 

“Tell Si... . G-by, Cash." 


BU Si Hopp did not react to this sug- 
gestion. Days passed, and 

the owner of the machine shop 

made no reference to the matter. 

So Scattergood made another 

move. He dropped in at the ma- 

chine shop. 

“Mornin’, Si. 
voung Cash Allen's got a patent 
on that dingus of hisn?" 

“Its come," said Si. 

““W-al, you been perty good 
to him, and you can’t afford it, 
mebbe, as well as I kin. His pa 
was one of the old-timers here, 
and I kind of figgered I'd help 
vou out some. Gimme a bill of 
what Cash owes ye, and I'll 
settle it fer him." 

* He don't owe me nothin’.” 

“Thought he did. W-al, I'm 
kind of intrested, anyhow. 
Want to help the boy along. If 
the thing's any good I'll go part- 
ners with him manufacturin' it." 

Si's eyes narrowed. ‘‘He don't 
need no help—nor no partners." 

“That’s fer him to say," 
Scattergood suggested. 

“Irs fer me to say.” 

sé Eh?” 

“That there patent’s in my 
name, and it's my proppity," 
said Si. “Him and me, we got an 
agreement, and whatever pat- 
ents he invents comes to me." 

“That’s it, eh? And what 
does Cash git?" 

“He gits a place to work and 
workin' capital, and I pay him 
five hundred dollars for every 
invention he turns out." 

“Um. Kind of takin’ a chance, 
hain't you? Reskin' good ~ 
money? What’ll you take fer 


this here patent?" id 
**"Tain't fer sale.” d 


Scattergood nodded his head 
and turned away. "Didn't 
much think evould be; he said. 
“But I was willin' to try.” 

He walked slowly back to 
the piazza of his store, where 
he settled back in his especially 
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reinforced chair to think. Presently his 
shoes were off and his bare toes wriggling 
in the warm sunlight. He was estimating 
what Si Hopp would gain in this matter 
and what Cash Allen would lose. 

Such a machine, he knew, would be- 
come indispensable. If it were let to be 
used on a royalty basis, there were riches 
in it. Why, from one clothespin mill— 
one in which he had an interest—a hand- 
some income could be derived. That mill, 
or any other, could afford to pay a royalty 
of five cents a box for the use of the ma- 
chine. And five cents a box on an annual 
output of two hundred and fifty thousand 
boxes would be twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year. Multiply that by ten 
for the clothespin industry, multiply it by 
some other figure for handles of S orne 
and bobbins and spindles—and the thing 
ran into enormous money." It was wealth! 
And this Si Hopp was getting for five hun- 
dred dollars in cash! 

"No use talkin’ to Cash about it," 


“Git the mornin’ train out,” said Scattergood. 


P NEN 
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Scattergood said to himself. “He hain't 
ood for nothin’ but thinkin’ machinery. 
bbie "ud be better. She's got a practical 

mind. . . . No; I jest calc'late I won't 

say nothin' to nobody." 
Presently he said another thing: 
“The’s ways of gittin' past a wall 
besides buttin' it down with your head. 

Sometimes if you walk along a piece you'll 

find a gate and walk in easy.” 


OLDRIVER was amazed and startled. 

It had a subject of conversation which 
would last for weeks. A thing had hap- 
pened, and happened publicly, which the 
town always deemed impossible, and that 
was a quarrel between Scattergood Baines 
and his young lawyer, Johnny Bones. The 
thing had taken place in de post office 
where anybody might listen, and it had 


"e 


le 


ever you come back, then suthin’ else'll happen" 
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been acrimonious to a degree. The young 
man had quite forgotten himself in his 
anger, and had talked to Scattergood as 
nabos had dared to speak to him within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Nor 
had it ceased there, for Johnny grew vin- 
dictive. He ranted to anybody who would 
listen to him, nor did he choose his words. 
He was vindictive. 

“Just look at me!” he said. “I could 
have gone away from here and built up a 
practice in some city. I could have got 
rich, maybe. But no. I stayed here and 
stuck to him. I've given up the best years 
of my life to him, and now he plays a dirty 
trick on me. ... Now you watch me. 
I'll make him pay for it, you can bet. Yes, 
sir, I’m going to stay right here and get 
even with the old foozle, if it takes me the 
rest of my life." 

Scattergood, on his part, was placid 
about it—even when he heard Johnny's 
threats. “Tell him," he said, "to turn 
loose his dog.” 


The American Magazine 


So there it stood for days, while Cold- 
river watched to see what would develop. 
[asy deprived of his livelihood, took to 
oafing about the post office, the grocery, 
Si Hopp's machine shop, any place where 
he could find somebody to listen to his 
jeremiad, and it looked. as if the young 
man were about to let rage and dis- 
appointment ruin his career. What he 
wanted, he said, was to find clients who 
wanted to sue Scattergood— nobody else 
need apply. The thing became an obses- 
sion with him, and folks went to the old 
hardware merchant with warnings. 

"You want to look out for Johnny,” 
they said; "he's rabid. Jest waitin’ for a 
chance to do you a meanness.” 

“When the time comes," said Scatter- 
good, “‘I’ll git me a fly swatter."' 


HEN, perhaps a week later, Johnny 

Bones came in haste and excitement to 
Si Hopp’s shop and motioned Si into a 
corner. 


“Listen,” he said, “you don't like Old 
Man Baines any better than I do, do 

ou! 

“Not much." 

“Well, maybe we got a chance to get in 
a lick, and at the same time make a nice 
bit of money for ourselves. He’s going to 
support me the rest of my life, whether he 
wants to or not.” 

“What you come to me for?" Si asked. 

“ Because I haven't much money. But 
if this thing is what I think it is, I'll have 
more. It’s been coming along for a month. 
I was in on the start of it; but I guess 
they’re getting ready to work it without 
me. I’ve got about six thousand dollars. 
How much can you raise?" 

“T dunno till I hear what I'm to raise 
it for." 

“Tl tell you all about it after dinner. 
Man just got off the train that I know. 
Baines'll take him to eat at the hotel. You 
go and sit at the table next them, and lis- 
ten. I'll wait here. When you tell me 


The young man had quite forgotten himself in his anger, and had talked to Scattergood 
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what they say, I'll open up the idea to you. 
If it’s what i guess and we can swing it, 
we can easily double any money we can 
raise." 


EASY money was a thing after Si's own 
heart and, he was sharp enough to see, 
it might be made out of Johnny's confi- 
dential knowledge of Scattergood's plans. 
"Therefore he dined at the hotel, and spread 
wide his ears to listen. 

“How many mills you got lined up?” 
Scattergood asked the stranger. 

“All of them but yourself, and this 
fellow over at Higgins Bridge who never 
would come into the Clothespin Associa- 
tion." 

“Um... . And he could bust the mar- 
ket if we start in on anythin’. Carries a 
stock. Last report I got he had cluss to 
three hundred thousand boxes in the ware- 
house. And he manufactures cheap with 
cheap timber. Allus could undersell the 
market.” 


LI 
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“Tve made a careful survey of the job- 
bers and dealers. They've got to buy. 
Been waiting for a drop in price, as they 
always do, and they're down to no stock 
at all. It's the time for a boost in price. 
You know nobody's getting fair profit 
on his pins." 

“I know I hain't. Say we was to boost 
the price by a ten and five, eh? Give us 
about twenty cents more a box, and then 
we'd be makin' reasonable money." 

"No use trying to boost if Higgins 
Bridge won't come in." 

“Git him in somehow. I calc'late I kin 
handle that. Um. Three hundred thou- 
sand boxes! Be you sure the boys'll all 
stick?” 

"They'll have to.” 

"Huh! . . . Now, I tell you what,"— 
he lowered his voice—“ I'll take care of 
Higgins Bridge, and maybe make an 
extry penny out of it. Yes sir, I'll go so 
fur’s to guarantee he won't disturb the 
market none." 


as nobody had dared to speak to him within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
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"Fine! But suppose we talk details 
some place else. Things might leak out.” 

“Good idee, though the’ hain't nobody 
here int’rested in pins." 


AT THE end of the meal, when Scatter- 

ood and his companion went over to 

the Rardwars store, Sı Hopp returned to 

the waiting Johnny and repeated the con- 
versation. 

“That’s it!” Johnny said jubilantly. 
“Now I got him for a piece of it. Here's 
what's in the air: The manufacturers are 
sick of low prices. They're planning to 
put a raise into effect, but they can't with- 
out this Higgins Bridge mill and Baines. 
Baines is fixed, see? But I know Watters 
at Higgins Bridge, and nobody can do 
anything with him. . . .. What Baines is 
going to do is buy his stock as cheap as he 
can. You can read that from what he 
said. . . . And one thing you can say for 
Baines: when he gives his guarantee it 
is as good as (Continued on page 228) 


Butler Runs A Hospital 
For Broken Bric-à-Brac 


For sixty years this master mender has been repairing broken dishes, vases, statues, 
and other fragile objects — Even a smashed eggshell is not be- 
yond his skill — He tells you how to take care of 
your china, glass and ornaments 


By Earl Chapin May 


EW families can be happy in any 

home unless it is cluttered with 

souvenirs and keepsakes. These 

household treasures vary in 

intrinsic value from a cluster of 
artificial flowers beneath a glass dome, to 
a rare bit of delicate Dresden china. 

But it is not for their intrinsic value 
that most folks cherish these treasures. 
The basis of valuation is usually senti- 
mental. 

A great deal of sentiment attaches to 
what is generally termed bric-à-brac. 
‘That is one reason why J. B. Butler has 
devoted sixty of his seventy-five years to 
the repair of bric-à-brac. "There's another 
reason: Mr. Butler loves to make things 
whole. He gets a genuine thrill out of 
putting Humpty-Dumpty together again. 

This combination has been a pleasant 
and profitable one for Butler. It has 
given him close acquaintance with one 
hundred and fifty thousand American 
homes. He has as much first-hand knowl- 
edge of bric-à-brac as any man in this 
country. And he has learned much about 
human nature. He is only fairly well-to- 
do financially, but he is rich in the good 
will of thousands of pleased customers. 

If you should happen to be walking 
along Fifth Avenue, New York, between 
Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
streets, with a precious broken plate 
under your arm, you may discover a 
second-story window upon which is the 
large-typed legend '' Bric-à-brac and Art 
Treasure Repairing Shop.” If you climb 
one flight of stairs and turn to the left, 

ou will see a little man with white eye- 
rows, gray hair and mustache, and 
twinkle in his blue eyes. This is J. B. 
Butler. 

Entirely surrounded by broken or 
mended Venetian and Bohemian glass, 
plates, platters, antique cups, china cats 
and dogs, Japanese china, German, 
French and English odds and ends of 
ornaments, the little man sits at a bench 
in his window overlooking the Avenue 
He wears a long white apron. Usually he 
puffs on a black briar or old corncob pipe 
as he peers through black-rimmed spec- 
tacles at some broken bit of china, marble, 
glass, terra cotta, or wood. Before him 
are a jeweler’s diamond drill, a miscel- 
lany of files, chisels, screw drivers, awls, 
punches, and other tools of his trade. 
Sometimes he lays down his pipe to 
whistle in tune with his canary, or to talk 
in pleasant familiarity with his customers. 
He is a cheerful man. 
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His shop is about six feet wide and 
eight feet long. A narrow wooden shelf 
separates him from his callers. 

I caught Mr. Butler near the close of 
one of his quiet days. For three hours I 
sat at one side in the little shop and 
watched and listened while the veteran 
tinker of art treasures drilled, riveted, 

ainted, patched, and recited from his 
book of life. 

"It has been sixty-three years," he 
said, "since I was bound out as an 
apprentice at the Kensington Art Museum 
in London, to learn the trade of repairing 
bric-à-brac. I've been tinkering with art 
treasures, or near-art treasures, in Ameri- 
ca more than fifty years. I guess I've 
mended as many broken heirlooms as any 
living man. 


"THERE are two kinds of people in this 
world—the breakers and the menders. 
Some folks are natural-born breakers. 
Usually they are victims of their own 
carelessness. If people would take more 
time to do things, and be more particular 
about where and how they hang things 
up, or put things away, there wouldn't be 
so much work for the menders. 

“Of course it's easy to brush against a 
plate rail or a center table. It is even 
easier to let a hook slip off a molding, or 
to drive a pin or nail into a wall insecurely. 
A swaying lamp may crack any number of 
porcelain shades. Hot water can crack a 
piece of art glass as quickly as it can ruin 
a common water tumbler. 

“We pay a high price for cleanliness. 
The duster, dust cloth, and mop, all take 
their toll. Just the other day a maid came 
to me with tears in her eves and a marble 
lion in her hands. The lion was shy two 
ears and three legs. She said if it wasn't 
fixed at once she'd lose her job. I repaired 
that lion so carefully that the girl herself 
had a hard time finding where it was 
broken. I suspect I've saved many a 
maid's job in this way. 

“Sometimes the mistress will bring in 
something and say, 'My maid broke 
this, She hates to admit that she has 
been careless with her own bric-à-brac. 

“All kinds of people come to me, or 
send for me to go to them. Sometimes 
wealthy customers pay me more than I 
charge. One such client in Rochester, 
New York, owned two tall vases. They 
were broken accidentally in his home. 
One of them was smashed. He sent for 
me. 

“T spent four days in Rochester rivet- 


ing and repairing the vases to his satis- 
faction. The rivet I use is a piece of fine 
flat German silver wire. It is cut to 
proper length and an elbow bent on each 
end. These ends go into holes bored with 
a diamond (carbon) drill. The holes are 
bored out larger at the bottom than at the 
top, much like a cavity in a tooth. The 
rivet ends are anchored in these holes. 
When I gave my Rochester client my bill 
he asked, 'Is that all, for your traveling 
expenses and everything?' I told him it 
was. He paid me much more than I 
asked. : 

"A year later, some visitor to his 
museum poked an umbrella through his 
thousand-dollar painting of Diogenes. 
He sent for me again. backed and 

ainted over the break. ‘What’s your 
ill? he asked. I told him. He again 
drew a check for more than I asked. 

* But sometimes clients object to my 
charges because they do not understand 
the character of the work done. I once 
mended ten fans for a Frenchman in New 
Orleans, and he had a fine fit about the 
bill. But I had done a good job, and I 
expected payment for it. ‘Are you satis- 
fied with the work?' I demanded. 

“Yes! Yes! he replied, talking with 
both hands. ‘All right,’ I answered. ‘If 
you are satisfied with my work I’ll make 
you a present of it.” He paid me in full. 

“Tve followed that policy many years. 
My first job is to satisfy my client. If he 
says the work is satisfactory but the 
price is not, then I say, ‘All right, I'll 
make you a present of the job! He 
always pays in full. 


“Y HAVE clients in all parts of the 

country, and I have been repairing for 
the same families for three generations. 
"There's a good deal of satisfaction in that 
for them and for me. I spend most of my 
time in New York, but I am a restless 


‘soul. Every so often I pack my tools in 


my bag and set out. I have repaired 
china, glass, and other kinds of bric-à- 
brac in the homes of nearly every big 
city in the United States and Canada. 
I receive packages from customers all over 
the country. I make my repairs, send the 
job back with my bill, and get a check in a 
few days or weeks. I never lose any 
money in that way, and I am often paid 
in gratitude as well as in money. 

“I get letters every day from women 
who thank me for doing some particularly 
food work on bits of Delft, Wedgwood, or 

resden that are very dear to them. 


Butler Runs a Hospital for Broken Bric-à-Brac, by Earn Cuapin May 


Letters like that are among my greatest 
compensations. 

**| don't care how badly a bit of china- 
ware is smashed. Just bring me a few of 
the pieces and I'll restore the thing to its 
original shape and color. How?"—Mr. 
Butler's blue eyes twinkled—‘‘ That's my 
busines. You've seen Hermann or 
Houdini expose their tricks, but that 
didn't help you to do them. I've spent 
fifty years tantr some of my tricks. 
Restoring a china bowl of whic only a 
few pieces remain is simple enough when 
you know how. An expert merely rivets 
the remaining pieces together, gets some 
other china to match, and carries out the 
original lines and colors. The more a 
thing is smashed the more fun it is to put 
it together. 

“T have had many interesting experi- 
ences in vibes over the country. 
Many years ago, when I was a greenhorn 
from England, I called at the summer 
home of a man at Long Branch, New 
Jersey. I found him sitting on his front 
porch back of a black cigar and a reddish- 
graying beard, rorun some coach 
horses being exercised. ‘Excuse me, sir, 
I said, taking off my hat, ‘but I called to 
see if you had any china, glass, or wooden- 
ware things to be repaired.' He smiled, 
and without removing his cigar said, 'I 
think so, sonny. You 
just go around to the 
other door and ask my 
colored boy, Jim.’ ; 

“So around I went. 
Jim came to the door. 

've been sent around 
here by the gentleman,’ 
I explained, 'to repair 
your broken china and 
glass, or whatever you 
need repaired.’ 

“What gen'man?' 

“<The gentleman on 
the front porch, I re- 
plied. Jim laughed, let 
me in, and gave me 
quite a lot of work— 
bisque and other pieces. 
When I was through, I 
got Jim to show some of 
the work to the gentle- 
man, to see whether he 
was He ipee im 
brought back a card. 

"Does you ever go to 
Washington?’ he asked. 

***T']l be there in a few 
weeks,’ I replied. 

“When you does, jes’ 
come around with this 
cyard,’ he said. 


* Y STUCK the card in 

my pocket. A little 
later Í was calling on the 
trade in Baltimore with 
another tinker from Eng- 
land. 

*** By the way,’ I said, 
showing him the card, 
*[ have a call to make in 
Washington.’ 

“He was astonished. 
‘Do you know whose 
card that is? he de- 
manded. 

*** Sure,' I replied. ‘It’s 
Mr. Grant’s and he lives 
in the White House.’ 


*When I called at the President's 
home, Jim let me in. I did three hundred 
and sixty dollars’ worth of work on 
Dresden, Royal Vienna, and Sévres china 
and English Rock crystal glass for ‘Grant.’ 
What makes me mad now is that I didn't 
have business sense enough to get a letter 
of recommendation from him. Neither 
did I then know enough about American 
men and women to get a letter from Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, for whom I fixed a punch 
bowl that same week. 

“That was some job I did for Mrs. 
Lee. I put one hundred and twenty- 
five rivets in that punch bowl at twenty 
cents a rivet. 


“Two years ago I was on one of my 
trips to New Orleans by steamship. 
The lady in the cabin next to mine had two 
children who cried now and then at night. 
One day at table she asked me if the 
children annoyed me. Of course I re- 
plied, ‘Not at all, madam.’ 

“When I got to New Orleans, the 
dealer through whom I get most of my 
New Orleans trade sent me out to a home 
in the French quarter. I knocked at the 
door. The maid opened it. I stated my 
errand. She asked me to wait. In a 
moment the lady of the house came down 
the stairs. It was the lady with the 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BIANK & STOLLER, N. Y. 
J. B. Butler is one of the most skilled of artisans in the repairing of 
broken china, glass, small statues, and bric-à-brac. 
New York City come broken keepsakes and art treasures from all 
over the country. Mr. Butler is a native of England, but has lived 
his adult life on this side of the Atlantic. 
larger cities of America in his ‘‘rounds’’ as a mender of fragile ornaments 
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To his shop in 


He has visited all of the 
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children whom I had met on board ship. 
She was delighted to see me. She not 
only gave me a great deal of work, but she 
brought out her limousine and took me 
all 'round New Orleans drumming up 
trade for me. 

“That’s the South for you. I get lots of 
business out of the old Eastern homes and 
from the wealthy people of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and Seattle, when I go 
there. I have clients in Salt Lake City 
and in other Western and Northern 
cities. But I like the South, particularly 
New Orleans and Charleston. The homes 
are filled with rare pieces of plate, and 
thousands of other artistic heirlooms, and 
they are presided over by the loveliest 
gentlewomen any man might meet. I am 
nearly always made to feel at home 
wherever I go, but I never feel quite so 
much at home as in those old Southern 
cities. 

“They call me an artist down there. 
Now, I am not an artist, I am a tinker 
who mends rare things, but I do not den 
that it gives me pleasure to have my work 
cage 

r. Butler has such great skill and 
delicacy of touch that he can rivet a 
broken egg so neatly its own mother 
cannot detect the flaws. 

“T have been peu Humpty-Dumpty 
together again for half a 
century,” he continued, 

SO it Isn't surprising 

that I can rivet eggshell 

i china. The eggshell trick 

merely requires eyes, 

nerves, and trained 

muscles; a diamond drill, 

a few rivets, infinite 

patience—and a fresh 
egg. 


3 HEN I reached 

WEEN. I a run- 
away apprentice, in 1867, 
I landed at Castle Square 
Garden with just two 
English pennies in my 
pocket. I was assigned 
to a bit of floor in one 
corner of the Garden. 
A woman was keeping a 
food stand there. I paid 
one penny for an apple, 
another penny for a 
candy cigar. Then I was 
stone broke. 

“For ten days I lived 
on the coffee and half 
loaf of bread each immi- 
grant got each meal un- 
til he could take care of 
himself. Then I got my 
first mender's job, re- 
pairing a lot of smashed 
majolica ware in the 
basement of a china 
store. 

“There are many 
ways of giving service 
in my trade. At great 
cost to its owner and 
myself, I have replaced 
a broken first finger on 
the hand of a tiny 
Dresden doll, so neatly 
that the break did not 
show. How? By dia- 
mond-drilling one fine 
(Continued on page 98) 


When Hollywood Neighbors 
Get Together : 


We think of Hollywood as a money-mad, movie-mad city — But read this story 
of how thousands of men and women in that town have done wonderful and 
beautiful things because they were knit together by the bond of 
neighborly interest —It will give you some new ideas about 
your own neighbors, whom you do not even know 


IDNIGHT was close at hand; 
and although it was spring— 
the eleventh of April—the 
air had the chill which comes 
with darkness, even in Cali- 

fornia. Through the streets of Hollywood 
sped dozens, scores, hundreds, of motor- 
cars. They came from all directions; 
some of them from many miles away. 

Gradually they all converged in a 
single street, Highland Avenue. There, in 
solid rows, they moved slowly forward, 
then turned off abruptly and entered a 
winding canyon, where feathery pepper 
trees overhung the roadway. 

Suddenly the canyon opened into a 
giant cup among the hills; a huge natural 
bowl, its rim etched dark against the 
star-strewn sky. In the blackness of the 


By Allan Harding 


hollow was a sprinkling of electric lights, 
as if the stars overhead were mirrored in 
a great still pool. 

At one side of the bowl the cars were 
maneuvered into position; parked so 
close together that their tops made a 
black floor, acres in extent. Their occu- 
pants crossed to the opposite slope and 
found places on the rows of wooden 
benches which climbed that part of the 
natural amphitheatre. 

By midnight thousands of people were 
seated there! All through the hours before 
dawn the human stream kept flowing into 
this bowl. Between three and five in the 
morning it reached its high tide. 

By that time the parking space was 
filled with a thousand cars. Outside, the 
streets were black with them. Private 


driveways were invaded by strange auto- 
mobiles. There they stayed, while their 
owners joined the crowd which passed 
through the canyon into the bowl. 

When five o'clock came, fifty thousand 
people were gathered there! The benches, 
which seated twenty thousand, had been 
filled hours before. The other thirty 
thousand, men, women, and children, sat 
on the ground. 


WEY had they come? Was it to see 
some great spectacle, or to be treated 
to some extraordinary entertainment? For 
what had they sacrificed hours of sleep 
and of selfish comfort? 

This happened only last April. Those 
people are of our own generation. Many 
call it a shallow and careless generation. 


KEYSTONE PHOTO SERVICE, LOS ANGELES 


Easter sunrise service in Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, California, with a chorus of five hundred children 


When Hollywood Neighbors Get Together, by ALLAN HARDING 


Yet that vast multitude had gathered 
there under the stars, and through the 
gray hours of dawn, just to greet the sun- 
rise of Easter morning and to take their 
part in a simple religious service! 

'This was the fourth Easter Sunrise 
Service in Hollywood Bowl. It is one of 
the most dramatic features of a wonderful 
story; the story, not only of Hollywood 
Bowl, but of human hearts and brains and 
hands, working together to bring beauty 
and happiness to thousands of people. 

The story really begins more than 
twenty years ago, with a young girl who 
was studying music at Christian College, 
in Columbia, Missouri. At that time her 
name was Artie Mason; but immediately 
after graduating from college she married 
a young physician, Dr. J. J. Carter. In 
I9II, they went to Vienna. For three 
years, while he continued to study medi- 
cine, she was taught by Leschetizky, one 
of the world's greatest piano instructors. 
On their return to this country they made 
their home in Hollywood. 

“ At that time," she said to me, “I was 
a typical music student. My six hours’ 
aub practice was more important to me 
than almost anything else. I resented 
everything that interfered with it. I 
taught music, and I was interested in that 
because it was part of my work. I felt 
that I was passing on the ‘sacred fire’ to 
my pupils. But the rest of the world 
seemed remote and alien. 

“Then, gradually, the war had its 
effect on me, as it had on so many others. 
I began to feel the tremendous bond of 
broad human sympathy. In our war 
activities I met all kinds of people: people 
who didn’t know what an arpeggio was, 
and who didn’t care! Neither did I— 


forming a living white cross on the stage. As many as fifty thousand people attended these services 


then; for we had other and greater things 
in common. 

“But in 1917 I found that we also had, 
to a certain degree, my beloved music in 
common. This country entered the war 
then; and, as a ‘war measure,’ we began 
having community singing in the high- 
school auditorium in Hollywood. Every 
Tuesday night, from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand people gathered there. 
Hugo Kirchhofer, a dynamic song leader, 
was our director. 


"T HOSE Tuesday nights completed my 
transformation from a self-centered 
music student and teacher. If you ever 
have heard a chorus of two thousand peo- 
ple you know what a glorious thing it is. 
ery few of us were technically trained 
musicians. Yet all of us loved music, 
craved it, thrilled with the joy of it. 

“When the war came to an end people 
took it for granted that our Community 
Chorus would stop also—and it did. The 
bond which had held thousands of us 
together was suddenly broken. 

‘It seemed to me that we were losing 
something far more precious than mere 
music; a rare and powerful common 
interest, which would have an incalculable 
effect on us all. I found that others had 
the same feeling. So we formed a perma- 
nent organization; and our Tuesday night 
sings have been a feature of Hollywodd 
life ever since. The results have been an 
amazing proof of the inherent fineness of 
what we call ‘the common people.’ 

“We have accomplished really wonder- 
ful things; but it has been because we all 
have worked together. I am only one of 
many who have given endless time and 
thought and effort, without asking or 
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receiving a dollar in return. It has been 
teamwork, raised to the nth power. 

“But we haven't fought and struggled 
and sacrificed just to enjoy music! We 
couldn't have done what we have done if 
there hadn't been something else at stake; 
something which, having once found, we 
could not bear to lose. 

“This ‘something’ was friendliness, 
neighborliness, the thrilling of a thousand 
hearts in unison at the magic touch of . 
beauty! That was what we wanted to 
keep. It is a priceless possession; and yet 
every town could have it. 

“At first, I was president of the Com- 
munity Chorus. In Hugo Kirchhofer we 
have not only a splendid director but also 
a wonderful human being. And in Mrs. 
Inez Jacobson, who has Tan the accom- 
panist for several years, he has a remark- 
able team-mate. 

* We sing and talk, and listen to great 
artists. There is always one soloist who 
gives us something artistically worth- 
while. We have our regular ‘Bond Night,’ 
when Carrie Jacobs Bond is our guest of 
honor, and the house is packed with 

eople who love her for herself, as well as 
or her music. We have violinists, pianists, 
singers, who come to us without a cent of 
pay; a free gift of beauty to the people. 

‘But that is only one chapter of the 
story. In October, 1921, a woman came 
to my home one night—it was almost mid- 
night—to ask my help. She was Christine 
Wetherill Stevenson, of Philadelphia, who 
has since died. I knew her well; and I 
knew, too, of the wonderful thing she had 
been trying to accomplish. 

* Her idea was a Theatre Arts Alliance, 
which should give great outdoor pro- 
ductions of music (Continued on page 219) 


“First Call For Dinner— 
Dining Car Forward!” 


Paul Riess, supervising chef of the Southern Pacific System, tells how travelers act 
and what they eat when they answer that call— Most people eat too much 
at the first few meals — Husbands don’t tip so freely when their wives 
are around—The recipe Riess traveled 3,000 miles to get 


NE morning last spring a man 
stepped into a dining car on 
the Overland Limited. Every- 
thing about his appearance 
smacked of precision, and the 

first words he spoke were quite in keeping 
with the general impression: 

“Steward, I wonder if your chefs know 
how to boil a three-minute egg?” he 
asked as he took a seat in the dining car. 
"I'm very, very particular. If my eggs 
are boiled thirty seconds longer than 
three minutes they are spoiled for me.” 

"['ll guarantee vou absolute satisfac- 
tion," said the steward, "provided you 
will tell me where vou live." 

" Why—I live in San Francisco.” 

The steward handed the man an order 
card. "When you write down the three- 
minute eggs, underscore them,” he said. 
CTI speak to the chef.” 

In due time the waiter took the order 
card. "I want the eggs first,” the pas- 
senger said. 

Four minutes went by and the man 
called the waiter to his table. 

"Where are the three-minute eggs? 
he asked. 

With a quick ‘Yessir? the waiter 
rushed to the kitchen. But he returned— 
without the eggs. 

"Up in this country it takes fre 
minutes for a three-minute egg!" he 
explained. 

“What! Send the steward here!” 

The steward was right there in three or 
four strides. 

"What's this waiter trying to do, kid 
me?" demanded the passenger. “He 
savs it takes five minutes for a three- 
minute egg!" 

‘It does," said the steward. “That’s 
why I had you underscore your order— 
sc [ could identify it. Let me explain: 
Look here on this time table and sce 
where we are. Just leaving Summit, 
California. Notice the elevation. of 
Summit, 7,018 feet. We're coming down 
all the time now, and at present we're 
about 6,800 feet up. Now, down in San 
Francisco where you live, the boiling 
»oint is about 212 degrees, because San 
Fank is practically at sea level. But 
up here, where the atmosphere is lighter, 
the boiling point is only about rog de- 
grees! So, you can see, it takes longer to 
boil a three-minute egg here than it 
does in San Francisco." 

Paul Riess, supervising chef of the 
Southern Pacific dining car system, which 
covers more than thirteen thousand miles 
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By David Chalmers 


in territory, told me the foregoing incident 
to illustrate the unique conditions that 
attend the serving of food to passengers 
on a transcontinental train. More than 
six million people annually select their 
meals from menus compiled by Mr. 
Riess. Almost every hour of the day 
some group of people on some train in 
the United States or in western Mexico 
is eating a meal made up from recipes 
originated or compiled Ds him. The 
Southern Pacific dining svstem serves 
patrons in several great Western states 
and in western Mexico. More than one 
hundred dining and café cars are in the 
service. 

Mr. Riess travels extensively, studying 
menus and recipes, and observing the 
eating habits and peculiarities of travelers. 
One time he traveled. three. thousand 
miles to get a single recipe—one for 
curried chicken. 

He was born forty years ago at Gorns- 
dorf, a village in Saxony, the son of a 
baker. His ancestors for generations were 
bakers and cooks. When he was very 
young he was a chef in civilian service 
aboard one of the battleships of the 
former Kaiser of Germany, and he has 
served as chef in big hotels in New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Egypt, England, 
Turkey and Australia. hie came to 
America and learned the English lan- 
guage after he was twenty-two, 

In the catering world he is recognized 
as an authority. Most chefs wear white 
caps, but Riess wears a black silk skull 
cap—the insignia in the world of catering 
tradition of the chef par excellence. And 
he is a shrewd student of human nature 
as well as of cooking. 


e M BAT is the most interesting thing 
you have observed about people 

who eat on diners?" I asked Mr. Riess. 
“The fact," he replied, "that they 


reveal so much about themselves in what 


thev order, and in how they act. 

“You can almost always distinguish a 
Northerner from a man from Dixieland 
by the way he wants his coffee. We 
recognize this fact in a very practical 
way, for we use a heavier blend of coffee 
on our Southern route than we do on our 
Northern lines. 

"Get a man from Louisiana, for in- 
stance, up on our line running from San 
Francisco to Ogden and on into Chicago, 
and about the first thing he says is that 
the coffee is too weak. But a man from 
Utah on one of our diners pulling into 


New Orleans will have just the opposite 
complaint to make—the coffee is too 
strong. What we strive to do, of course, 
is to satisfy the taste of the majority. But 
for the person whose taste deviates we 
give special service. 

“The difference between Eastern and 
Western palates stands out noticeably on 
baked beans. The Westerner wants his 
with tomato ketchup; the Easterner wants 
his without. This difference is recognized 
by the packers themselves, who put up 
pork and beans two different wavs. 

“The most typically Middle Western 
dish is bacon. The man from the South 
may eat in a general way what men from 
other places eat, but in addition he wants 
his sweet potatoes, please. 

“Most caterers on a big scale know 
that many people from New England eat 
pie for breakfast, but not many of them 
know that this is also a custom in part of 
the Southwest. 


"FT HERE are also other things that 

betray locality. For instance: A pas- 
senger once handed one of our stewards 
a five-dollar bill, and was handed back 
several paper dollars in change. 

"*[ don't want those,’ the patron said. 
*Can't you let me have some silver 
dollars?’ 

“Certainly,” the steward replied. 
‘How’s everything in San Francisco?’ 

"Fine, said the man; ‘but how did 
you know I was from San Francisco?’ 

“I never knew a San Franciscan,’ 
replied. the steward, ‘who didn't insist 
on silver instead of paper dollars.’ 

“I > myself," continued Mr. Riess, 
“have seen Easterners turn down gold 
coin and take paper money instead, and 
that's. something your genuine San 
Franciscan will never do; he has inherited 
a liking for ‘hard money’ from the 
pioneers who traded in nothing but silver 
and gold dust. 

“An interesting thing—to get back to 
eating again—is the difference between 
meals ordered by women and those 
ordered by men. A man's meal is typically 
‘heavy’ and never so ‘sweet’? as one 
selected by a woman. Men like oysters, 
lobsters, steaks, and lamb or pork chops. 
Women prefer fish, croquettes, and salads. 

“ But the really big difference between 
women's and men's meals that shows up 
on their dining-car checks is in the selec- 
tion of desserts. If mince pie is on the 
bill you see men go for it in droves. The 
women take ice cream. Men like all their 


“First Call for Dinner—Dining Car Forward!" by Davip CHALMERS 


food heavily seasoned, as a general rule. 
This is due, I believe, to the use of 
tobacco, which so dulls the taste that it 
takes something pretty strong to reach 
it. Moreover, you seldom see a man build- 
ing a meal around a salad, but women do 
it all the time. 

“I remember seeing one of our stewards 
turn pale on a certain 
occasion when the train 
stopped at a station 
where a great crowd of 
young women got on. I 
asked him what the 
trouble was. 

“*Gee whiz, you see 
all those sorority pins? 
Help me count that 
gang, will you?’ 

“We counted, and 
agreed that there were 
about eighty-two or 
eighty-three college girls 
in the crowd. The stew- 
ard was greatly relieved 
when we got the count 
accurate. 

***Good,' he said. 
*Now I can wire ahead 
for supplies enough for 
at least seventy-five 
chicken salads!’ 

* He got his wire 
through, and the chicken 
was in the kitchen just a 
few minutes before lunch 
time. Sure enough, the 
college girls flocked in. 
But the steward was 
wrong. Only sixty some 
ordered chicken salad. 
The rest of them ordered 
fruit salad! It was salad, 
nevertheless, a typical 
order for a woman. And 
that night the steward 
sold the rest of thechick- 
en salad. The girls who 
had fruit salad for lunch 
took chicken salad for 
dinner. 

* Americans expect 
their food to come from 
the kitchen thoroughly 
seasoned and ready to be 
eaten. An Englishman 
doesn't. No matter how 
well the cook has sea- 
soned his food, he must 
do something too, either 
add a little salt or pepper 
or Worcestershire sauce, 
or drain off some of the 
juice. This is due to the 
difference in the way 
food is seasoned in Eng- 
land." 


ME: RIESS says din- 
ing-car stewards are 
probably asked more 
questions than any other 
persons on the train. 

“Tf there is an unusual 
tree anywhere along his 
route, the steward knows 
he must acquaint himself with all the im- 
portant facts about that tree,” he went 
on, “because on every trip someone is sure 
to ask, 'Steward, what kind of tree is that 
one out there? See? The one with the 
funny, crooked limbs?’ 


*He must know the names of all the 
mountain peaks, how long the tunnels 
are, what the engineer means when he 
sounds one long blast and three short 
ones every time the train stops, what 
kind of rocks those are we just passed— 
and ‘When we're going to get there.’ 

“Moreover, the steward must be pre- 


Paul Riess was born in Saxony forty years ago. His ancestors for genera- 
tions were cooks and bakers. Before he became supervising chef of the 
Southern Pacific dining cars, he served on the North German Lloyd 
System, visiting every major port in the world. He came to the United 
States when he was twenty-two. Riess has traveled thousands of miles 
gathering recipes and studying people's eating habits and tastes 


pared at all times to give the approximate 
altitude. This information seems to have 
a great appeal for the travelers. If the 
steward is able by any chance to an- 
nounce, ‘We are now at the highest point 
on the Southern Pacific System,’ the 
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passengers seem thrilled at the news, and 
the information is passed all up and down 
the train. 

‘One thing stewards must contend 
with is the notion of many passengers 
that it makes them ill to ride with their 
backs toward the engine. There are 
some people who really can’t ride that 
way, because watching 
scenery recede gives 
them a_ headache, but 
with the majority of 
travelers the whole thing 
is merely a notion. 

"We know this is 
absolutely true, because 
on winter evenings when 
darkness comes early 
and the blinds are pulled 
down we have seen some 
of these very people 
become confused as to 
directions, sit down fac- 
ing the rear, and travel 
for miles with no dis- 
comfort whatever. 

“I remember one 
woman who waited in 
the dining car, standing 
up, for ten or fifteen 
minutes because no seats 
were available facing the 
way she insisted she had 
to travel. 

*** It makes me deathly 
sick to ride with my 
back to the engine!’ she 
declared. 

“She even wanted the 
steward to ask somebody 
else to get up and accom- 
modate her with a seat 
facing forward. The 
steward asked one or 
two, but they had the 
same notion about it 
that she did! Finally, 
someone left and she 
got a seat. But—after 
she ate her lunch that 
woman went right out 
and spent the whole 
afternoon riding on the 
observation platform 
with her back to the 
engine! 


I^ 'THE past ten years 
more people have 
taken to eating in dining 
carsthanever before. But 
there are still some who 
hesitate to try it. They 
are afraid it will cost 
too much, or they fear 
they will run into a lot 
of foreign words on the 
menu, and expose their 
lack of experience when 
ordering. 

“ As to the first point, 
the average meal ordered 
in our dining cars comes 
to about  eighty-nine 
cents—and I don't sup- 
pose it varies much from 
this on other roads. As to the second, 
don't ever let a menu bluff you. If some- 
thing sounds good and you believe you'd 
like to try it, ask the waiter what it is 
and how it is prepared. The fact that 
you don't know (Continued on page 122) 


The House 


Of Happiness 


A story of the two young 
people who found it 


By William Almon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LESLIE L. BENSON 


ED THATCHER went out to 

the garage to work on his car 

after supper. The evening meal 

was still supper in the Thatcher 

house; eee Thatcher, who was 
pensent of the bank now, still came home 
or dinner at noon, as he had done twenty- 
five years before, when he had just married 
Mary Blair and was a teller in the bank, 
and when there had been no Ted. 

At first glance, Ted's car looked all 
right; looked, indeed, like a smart green 
roadster. But that was all Ted's doing, 
because that machine, when he had 
bought it with fifty hard-earned and hard- 
saved dollars of his own, had been within 
twenty-four hours of being junked. Ted 
had redeemed it. He had rebuilt the 
engine, built a new body, lavished paint 
and varnish. Most of the time now the 
car ran pretty well. But it failed him now 
and again, and always, of course, when 
his need of it was greatest. 

Ted, in overalls, superbly dirty, knew, 
as he crawled out from under, what was 
wrong. And it wasn't so bad, he reflected, 
as he stood frowning. An hour's work 
would mend matters—if he had the part 
he needed. He'd have to go over to 
Dayton for it to-morrow. And, in the 
meantime... 

His eyes wandered from his own car 
to the family six, standing in the garage. 
It was two years old, and, thanks to 
Ted’s care, it looked like a car fresh from 
the factory, and ran better than any new 
car ever dreamed of running. 

His father and mother didn’t take that 
car out after supper twice a month; they 
were going to be one to-night, he knew, 
because the minister and his wife were 
coming over, later, to talk about some 
church business. But he scowled at the 
thought of asking if he could have the car 
for the evening. It couldn't be helped, 
though; he had to have it. Slowly, his 
feet dragging, he turned away toward the 
house. 

This was a tall boy, this Ted Thatcher; 
slim now, but with the promise of filling 
out into a big man. He had a shock of 
light hair, tousled and disordered after 
his hot work beneath the car; keen blue 
eyes, with a good brain behind them; a 
big nose; lips that fell naturally into a 
tight, silent line; a rugged, obstinate jaw. 
He scowled a good deal, but in thought, 
rather than in displeasure—something 
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“Dad!” 
tion. 
Thatcher’s jaw dropped. 


people, and particularly older people, 
didn’t always understand, naturally. He 
was scowling now, as he went into the 
house; he didn’t ask about the car at 
once, but went up-stairs, first, to clean up. 


OHN THATCHER and his wife were 

sitting, meanwhile, on the front porch. 
They liked to do that after supper on a 
night like this—an evening, rather. It was 
June and warm, just comfortably warm. 
And about them was all the soft, quiet 
beauty of the Miami Valley in that month. 
The scent of roses filled the air; along the 
roadsin the valley of the Miami, you know, 
the hedges are just climbing roses, that 
trail along, white and pink, red and yellow. 

You would have known John Thatcher 
for Ted's father, or Ted for his son, as 
the case might be, at sight. Make due 
allowance for the years between them, for 
the way that the father had filled out, 
and they were much alike. Ted had his 
eves from his mother, and a certain soften- 
ing of some of the lines of his face. But he 
was a true Thatcher. And that meant 
something in that valley; a Thatcher had 
helped to man the old blockhouse in Day- 
ton, long ago, when there was fighting for 
the valley, and Thatchers had been about, 
ever since, when there was trouble—tre, 
or flood, or whatever it might, at the 
moment, be. 


Ted threw himself into the situa- 
*Dad—1I can't go to New York!" John 
He stared, as if 
he were not sure that he had heard aright 


John Thatcher liked, to sit so with his 
wife after supper. He loved the long 
vista of the road, with the roses trailing 
on either side, and the nearer beauty of his 
own garden before him, with the tall, 

roud larkspur and the nodding holly- 
hoeka, and all the tender, lesser flowers 
that Mary Thatcher loved. And he had a 
fine honest pride in his house, as well he 
might. It was a good house: big and 
roomy and well built; handsome, too, 
with its white paint and its green blinds. 

He may have been thinking, that very 
night, as he sat and read his paper and 
smoked his cigar, of the contrast between 
this house and the one over the door sill 
of which he had carried Mary, a quarter 
of a century before. It hadn't been much 
like this house, that tiny cottage of so long 
ago! And vet, in a way, it had been very 
like it: a way with which a grand piano, 
and a radio, and a three-car garage, and 
bathrooms at every turn, have nothing 
at all to do, be they present or absent. 
Indeed, he had been thinking of that 
little house, for he spoke of it when he 
looked up from his paper and over to his 
wife, who was busy hemming napkins. | 

“The old house will be empty again 
the first of the month," he said. “Jim 
Archer's buying the Lockhart place. He 
was in to-day, and I fixed up a loan for 
him. He's doing well, that boy." 


The House 


Mrs. Thatcher smiled. 

“It’s a lucky house, John,” she said. 
rs young folks you rent it to do 
well. 


ND that was true. John Thatcher 
would never sell the little house that 
had been their first home, in which Ted 
had been born. But he kept it up, and let 
it, always to tenants of his own choosing. 
Young folk they were, invariably, just 
starting out—poor in everything but hope 
and industry and high ambition; young 
peoples very often, of whom their elders 
ad said, frowning, that they had been 
reckless, that they should have waited. 
But John Thatcher, with memories of his 
own, had only smiled. And, as yet, he had 
never put a loser into his house. A year 
was as long as any of those young couples 
had ever stayed. 
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“Who will have it now?” asked Mrs. 
Thatcher. 

“I don't know. Don’t seem to be any- 
one in sight, right now. But there'll be 
some couple turning up, before long. I 
never worry about that." 

He exclaimed, sharply, “I knew I'd 
forgotten something! I had a letter from 
Mort Doane to-day." 

She caught her breath. But her hus- 
band didn't notice. 

"Does he want Ted—already?" she 
said, after a moment. 

““Yes—says to send him along ’most 
any time now. He's been waiting for an 
opening, and he's got one now." 

"New York's a long way off, John. 
And Ted—" 

Thatcher frowned. 

“T know, Mary. But, after all, what do 
we know about what he does here? 
Temptation’s not a matter of geography! 
And if half what you hear and read about 
these young folk nowadays is true—well, 
he'll be no worse off in New York than 
he'd be right around here! Running 
around in that car of his half the night— 
doing I don't know what!" 

"] suppose that's true. But you did 

retty well, John, and you never went to 
New York." 

“Mort's done better—and he did." 
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“I don't know that he's done 
any better. He's head of that 
big bank, yes. I suppose he 
makes more than you do. But 
he has to spend a lot more. 
We've got all we want or need, 
John." 

"It's not just that, Mary." 
He was very patient. “It’s 
a great chance for the boy. 

I hope he'll want 
to come back here, 
and go into the 
bank. If he does, 
he can be cashier 
within a year or 
two—Billy Por- 
ter's about ready 
to step out. But 
a year with Mort 
will teach him more 
about modern 
banking than I'll 
ever know. He'll 
be ready to grow 
up with the coun- 
try. I’m getting 
to be a back num- 
ber. I know it." 
**I suppose 
you're right," said Mary, with a 
sigh. “But I wonder sometimes 
e. John, . . . why is it so hard 
to get at what's in a boy's mind? 
Just lately Ted seems someone liv- 
ing in a different world." 
Thatcher frowned again. 
“Ive felt that too," he said. 
“I d'know. Growing up, I sup- 
pose. Feeling his oats—getting a 
bit too big for his boots. One reason I'd 
like to get him away—away from this 
crowd he runs around with. You know— 


it worries me, Mary, sometimes. You 
hear things—" 
*FI'ED'S a good boy," said Mrs. 


Thatcher. She didn't say it defen- 
sively, but very simply, as one stating a 
known fact. 

"Oh, good! Yes—he's good. Most 
boys are good, Mary. But good boys get 
into trouble and mischief. And— Well, 
when you read the sort of things you do 
nowadays—all these petting parties, and 
the jazz, and the hip-pocket flasks—” 

“Ted doesn't drink. I've heard him 
talk about people that drink, and then 
drive cars." 

“I guess that's so. I've heard him, too. 
But the rest of it—I don't like the way 
he's out every night. And I don't like to 
nag at him. I'm not sorry Mort wants 
him right now. Get him away from this 
crowd. And he won't have money enough 
to run around with the speedy lot in 
New York." 

“He hasn't much money here. Sam Ben- 
nett pays him only fifteen a week, John." 

“He doesn’t pay any board.” 

“He could, and you could pay him for 
taking care of the car. From all I hear, he 
saves you a pretty penny in garage bills.” 

Thatcher grinned. This sort of talk 
was not wholly novel in his experience. 

“Listen, Mary,” he said, “I sort of like 
the boy myself. I’m not down on him. I 
don’t think he ought to pay board. Guess 
I owe him money, if you come right down 
to it. Shouldn't wonder if I remembered 
that, too, if he ever got down to cases and 
needed any. Let up on me!” 
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She laughed at him, and got up, her 
napkins finished, to go into the Bose. 
And it was just then that Ted came out, 
clean and freshly dressed. It was begin- 
ning to grow dark, but the afterglow of 
the twilight held persistentlv. 

“Hello, boy!" said John Thatcher 
* Going out?" 

“Guess so.” 

“What’s on to-night?” 

“I d'know. Nothin’ special. Just—just 
goin' out." 

“Thad a letter from Mr. Doane to-day, 
Ted. He wants vou to come on pretty 
soon. First of the month, may be." 

Ted lifted his head. He started to speak; 
then didn't. : 

"All right," he finally said, indiffer- 
ently. “Suits me, I guess.” 

“Its a great chance you're getting,” 
said his father. ‘Mort Doane wasn't any 
older than you when he went East. And 
he's one of the big men in New York now; 
president of the Century Trust Company, 
and got his fingers in lots of other pies, as 
well. You can stay on there, if it suits 
you—or you can come back here, and get 
ready to take my place. I'll not try to 
influence you.” 

“Can Í take the six to-night, Dad?” 

"What's the matter with your own 
car?” 

"Little trouble in the transmission. 
Nothing much, but 1 need a part I can't 
get till to-morrow, to fix it." 

John Thatcher was silent for a thought- 
ful minute. Ted shifted his weight from 
ohe foot to the other. 

“It’s not that I mind your taking the 
car," he said at last. "But, Ted, seems 
to me you're out a lot, nights. Don't vou 
ever think of staying home and reading? 
What do you do, anyway, when you're 
out?" 


TED stared, unhappily. And, because 
he was thinking, he scowled and looked 
sullen. 

"All right—PľIl manage, if you don’t 
want me to take the car,” he said. 

“Thats not what I said!" John 
Thatcher’s patience was wearing thin. 
“Ted! I asked you a question! What do 
you do, night after night, when you're 
out?" 

“Nothing.” 

“Then you can do it walking—if you 
can't answer my questions!” 

Ted, without a word, turned on his heel 
and went back into the house. And John 
Thatcher, hot and angry, walked up and 
down the porch, trying to cool off, con- 
scious—and by no means for the first 
time of late—of having met another 
defeat in his effort to know and under- 
stand this boy. Flesh of his flesh, bone of 
his bone! What difference did that make, 
what good did it do? When they couldn't 
even speak the same language? 

Never had man less of the tyrant in 
him than John Thatcher. All he wanted 
was the boy's good, his happiness. lle 
did much more than love him, as almost 
any father loves his son; he liked him. 
He wanted to be able to talk to him, to 
understand him, to meet his problems 
with him. He could do that with a score 
of young men who came to him as a 
banker; they found him alive to their 
troubles, sympathetic, understanding. 

But between him and his own boy 
there was this wall he could by no means 
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scale. It troubled him; it worried him; 
it gave him the feeling of some grave 
thing that was wrong with Ted. Or— 
with himself. He faced the possibility of 
that; he tried to see how he might have 
failed. 

He tried to remember how it had been 
with him as a boy. But his own case 
had been a different one. He had been 
orphaned early; he had had need to shift 
for himself as soon as he could, since the 
relatives who had cared for him had been 
none too well off themselves. But had he 
had a reticence like Ted's? It didn't 
seem so, as he looked back. 


HE WONDERED what Ted was doing 
now, what he meant to do. He 
wandered, uneasily, unhappily, into the 
house. Through the window of the 
darkened dining-room he could see a light 
from the garage, and he went in there and 
looked out. He could see T'ed's long legs, 
sticking out under his car. He must be 
trying to make it do, after all. Confound 
it—what was the boy going to do that he 
had to get out, had to have a car, to-night? 
He wanted tremendously to call to him, to 
tell him to take the six. Somehow, he 
couldn't. Conflict, the age-old conflict 
between father and son, age and vouth, 
had come into the situation, in spite of 
him. 

Roger Blaine came presently, but 
alone. His wife, he explained, had been 
detained. John Thatcher liked this minis- 
ter—this young, muscular Christian, who 
had played football in college and was an 
athlete still, who smiled as he preached 
his sermons. But he couldn't bring him- 
self to discuss Ted with anvone. Mary, 
of course; but it was hard, even with her. 

The sharp explosions of Ted's engine, 
so different from the soft, velvety pur of 
the new six, sounded, presently; twin 
beams of light shot down the driveway; 
the car moved out noisily, and Blaine 
listened, his head inclined to one side. 

“That Ted?” he said. “His gears are 
pretty rowdy. Sounds as if he might 
have trouble before he gets very far.” 

"Has he taken his own car?" asked 
Mrs. Thatcher. “He said he was going 
to ask for the six. Didn't he, John?” 

"] guess he decided he could fix his 
own—he'd rather drive around in that, 
any night," said Thatcher. He was a 
truthful man, but you could evade a 
question now and then, it seemed to him, 
without actually lying. 

“Well, he knows what he's doing,” said 
Roger Blaine. “If there is anything Ted 
doesn't know about a car it's because it 
hasn't been invented yet. Young Mason 
was telling me about him, just the other 
day. He savs he's a mechanical genius— 
so far as motors go, anyway.” 

Pride stirred in Thatcher. 

* He's pretty good," he said. “Always 
did love to fuss around, even when he was 
a little bit of a chap. Now, I'm dumb, 
when it comes to using my hands—always 
was. Mason knows something about a 
car himself, I guess." 

. "He knows how to sell them!" said 
Blaine, with a laugh. "I'm glad I’m 
under the game law!" 

"Thatcher chuckled, too. 

“Jim’s one of my boys,” he said. “I 
lent him the money to start his business. 
He's a born salesman—he could sell 
umbrellas in a desert! He was in about a 


loan just to-day—wants just about three 
times what his rating entitles him to. And 
] don’t mind telling you he'll probably get 
it, too, when I’ve had a chance to go into 
his hgures! He wants to take on the 
Thornley agency.” 

“Good enough—it’s a fine car. Ought 
to sell well around here too, with Mason 
to push it. I suppose Ted will go in with 
you, finally?” 

“I hope so—I hope so. I don't want 
to rush him, though. He’s going to New 
York pretty soon, going to spend a year in 
a big bank there. Morton Doane’s the 
head of it. You’ve heard of him? Born 
and raised here—started the same time I 
did, in the bank here. Now he wants to 
give Ted a chance. It’s a fine one, too; 
he'll learn a lot in a year with Doane. If 
he feels like coming back then—well, I'il 
be glad to have him. But I don’t want to 
stand in his way.” 

Mrs. Thatcher had slipped into the 
house; the two men sat now, for a while, 
not saying much; just smoking and enjoy- 
ing the peace of the night. Now and 
again, beyond the hedge of trailing roses, a 
car passed; sometimes, in the stillness, the 
clear laughter of young people on a nearby 
veranda came to them. 

"New York!" said Roger Blaine, 
abruptly. “I’m satisfied here, Mr. 
Thatcher. This is my sort of country.” 

“Mine too, Doctor." - To call Blaine 
doctor was a concession to some spiritual 
need of John Thatcher's; it did no harm, 
thought Blaine, a little amused though, 
every time he did so. 

“ But we change, even here," Thatcher 
went on, musingly. wonder, some- 
times, if we're much better off. Oh, in 
some ways, I know! We're richer. We'll 
have no more floods—we learned our 
lesson in 1913. But, all these cars, boys 
like Ted, able to save their pennies and 
buy a motor as easily as I bought a 
bicvele the first year I worked!” 

Blaine had no answer; knew, perhaps, 
that there was none. 


YOURE young yourself yet, Doctor,” 
Thatcher said. “Your boy, now— 
it'll be years before he's on your mind, as 
he’s on your wife's now. Or"—his voice fell 
away a little—'*or—as mine’s on mine." 

Blaine straightened a little in his chair. 

"D... hear things,” said Thatcher. 
Tt was almost as if he were talking to him- 
self. * And—you don't know. With these 
cars—you don't know where a boy is, 
what he's doing, who he's with, even. 
And there's this talk—drinking, and 
carrying on. In my day—I don’t know, 
Doctor. I don't want to sound like an old 
fogy—but I think it was different then! 
‘They say human nature doesn’t change— 
but I don't know. Then—oh, a young 
fellow could be wild, just as he can now. 
He could drink, easier than he can now, 
cheaper, anyway. We've done away with 
the saloons. I suppose, in time, we'll have 
prohibition working right. And there 
was—well, vice then too. 

" But—Doctor, in those days, young 
people didn't run around together the 
way they do now! Nice girls, 1 mean. 
Out till all hours in these autos—drinking 
and dancing at road-houses. There was 
short shrift for a voung fellow who plaved 
his tricks with a young girl, a nicegirl. But 
now—I don't know . . . you hear things 
e. you read them in the papers.” 
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“John, . . . why is it so hard to get at what's in a boy's mind? Just lately, Ted seems 


someone living in a different world." Thatcher frowned. 


“I’ve felt that too,” he said. 


“That’s one reason I'd like to get him away from this crowd he runs around with” 


Blaine nodded; drew deeply on his pipe; 
found he must light it anew. 

“It’s so," he said. ‘I know things I 
don’t like to think about. People come 
to me. Yes—even here. But I don’t 
believe it’s as bad as some folk would 
have you think. Youth—there’s nothing 
the matter with youth, Mr. Thatcher! 
It’s the greatest dine in the world, just 
as it always was.” 


John Thatcher made an impatient 


esture. “But— 
g 


“T know!" he said. 
Ted—” 

“Ted!” Blaine echoed the name, 
laughed. “You’ve no need to worry 
about Ted!" 

Some subtle anger stirred in John 
Thatcher. How should anyone presume 
to give him assurance about Ted? Flesh 
of his flesh! 

*[ know that," 
wholly unreasonably, 


he said, half sullenly, 
he knew. “Irs 


just—you don't know where they are— 
what they're doing—" 

Blaine rose; knocked out the ashes from 
his pipe. He laughed, deep in his chest; 
his great hand fell on John Thatcher’s 
shoulder, as the older man, too, rose. 

'* You'll know!" he said. ‘You'll be the 
first to know—but one, perhaps! Man 
alive, remember the stuff that's in the 
boy, the stock he comes from! Good night, 
Mr. Thatcher." (Continued on page 80) 


Elephant hunters driving in their captives at the close of a hunt in Siam. Once times of much gayety, these 
hunts have now been discontinued, because they proved too expensive for the number of elephants secured 


Bringing The Ends Of The Earth 
'To Your Movie House 


By Herford Tynes Cowling 


EIRD distant cries broke 
the sticky stillness of the 
sweltering night, awaken- 
ing me with terrifying sud- 
denness in the jungle stock- 
ade where I had been sleeping under the 
stars. I lay listening, trying to grasp the 
meaning of the sounds which, my ears 
told me, could come only from savage 
human throats. I was scared. Scram- 
bling hurriedly to my feet as the cries came 
nearer I peered anxiously through the 
stockade posts. Ringed outside the en- 
closure was a crowd of nearly naked men, 
armed to the teeth with sinister-looking 
weapons. I hastily shook my little Japa- 
nese interpreter, Midzi, and roused my 
other companions, a half-dozen stolid 
policemen whom Japanese officials had 
told off as a bodyguard for my expedi- 
tion. 
“Quick!” I said. “The head hunters are 
outside.” 
The savages were now leaping up and 
down in their excitement, uttering curious 
guttural noises. 
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“Talk to them,” I urged Midzu. “Ask 
them what they want.” 

As Midzu was unable to talk the lan- 
guage of the head hunters, he had to 
translate what I said into Japanese, where- 
upon one of the policemen relayed it over 
the stockade, while I stood nervously by, 
awaiting the outcome. 

I had gone to the island of Formosa to 
take pictures. The last of the head hunters, 
a race now rapidly dying out, were dwell- 
ing beyond the military lines strictly held 
by the Japanese. It was my mission to 
film them in their homes and villages. At 
the suggestion of the Japanese officials I 
had brought along hundreds of boxes of 


"matches. By discreetly distributing these 


as gifts and prizes in various contests 
which I staged, I had won the good will 
and coóperation of the savages, and, ac- 
companied as I was by policemen, I had 
experienced no worse difficulties in getting 
my pictures than the normal discomforts 
of a tropical expedition. 

The last village had been filmed, and I 


was due to return to civilization the fol- 


lowing day. But as I caught glimpses of 
the flitting grotesqueries of savage faces 
and brandished spears, I began to have 
my doubts about the matter. In fact, I 
was driven to the conclusion that the head 
hunters had taken a fancy to my red head 
and wished to add it to their collection. 

At last Midzu, the policeman, and the 
savages were through talking. 

“Head hunter," Midzu informed me in 
his pidgin English, “say he come from 
village where we stopee to-day. They 
very unhappy. No there when we stopee. 
Gone hunting. Brothers all catchee match 
—they no catchee match—walkee all this 
way here, catchee match." 

Whew! What a weight off my mind. 

“Tell them," I replied, with deep 
thankfulness, “that if there are any 
matches left they can have them." 

We made a hasty search through the 
baggage and found a dozen boxes, which 
we tossed over the stockade. Thereupon, 
the “ferocious head hunters" of Formosa 
departed jubilant, their cries dying away 
in the jungle night. 
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Bringing the Ends of the Earth to Your Movie House, by Herrorp Tynes CowLING 63 


That occasion, amusing enough in ret- 
rospect, was, I think I can truthfully say, 
the tensest moment in my life. And I 
have gone through a number of pretty 
tense moments in the many years that 
I have spent in out-of-the-way places, 
among savage and semi-civilized tribes, 
and among the most ignorant citizens of 
countries where often I could not speak a 
word of their language. You may laugh 
now, but it was no joke at the time to face 
that ring of savages, with the feeling that 
any moment they might finish me off and 
take back my head as a trophy. 


BOUGHT my first camera when I was 

eleven and put my brand on my first 
movie camera when I was eighteen. I 
have been on the move most of the time 
since, and I am thirty-five to-day. 

In those seventeen years I have traveled 
hundreds of thousands of miles with my 
camera as my constant companion. 

It has gone with me into some of the 
hottest and the coldest regions of the 
earth, into countries below sea level and 
into altitudes of eighteen thousand feet 
and more. People incredibly poor have 
grinned and danced and done their daily 
tasks in the sun, when they would rather 
have sat in the shade, in order that I 
might carry the story of their lives back to 
the flickering screen on the other side of 
the world. The rich and famous and power- 
ful, including presidents, kings, princes, 
tribal chiefs, priests, and Eastern poten- 
tates, have likewise "done their turn." 

D'Annunzio's troops passed be- 
fore my camera in special review, so 
that the world might see what fine- 
looking fellows they were. Manuel 
Quézon, the Filipino leader, put on 
a cinematographic tea for me, 
which was attended by all the 
notables of the island, including the 
governor general and his staff, the 
Sultan of Zulu, and scores of dada 
chieftains. 

I brought the first successful film 
of a tiger hunt out of Nepal, India. 
I walked hundreds of miles filming 


Mr. Cowling, with his camera, on a glacier in Tibet 


Andrea, king of 
Bunyoro, a British 
protectorate in 
Uganda, wearing 
the official robe, 
cap, and false 
whiskers of his 
royal rank. His 
throne is a plain 
stool, covered with 
cheetah skins. The 
frightened-looking 
retainer hiding by 
the royal knees is 
one of Andrea's 
faithfulslaves, who 
is afraid that the 
camera will ex- 
plode and harm 
his master. (In 
the circle) As the 
lionistheirnatural 
enemy, African na- 
tives make a suc- 
cessful lion hunt 
an occasion of 
much rejoicin£g. 
This photograph 
shows Mr. Cowl- 
ing's bearers danc- 
ing about a fire to 
celebrate the kill- 
ing of a big lion 
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a big game shoot in Africa. The 
Soesoehunan of Surakarta and 
the Sultan of Jokjokarta re- 
ceived me in royal state, after 
I had clad myself in the pre- 
scribed top hat and Prince Al- 
bert coat demanded by Java- 
nese etiquette. 


I COULD go on enumerating 
the strange people and 
countries I have visited; but I want later 
on to tell you in detail about some of 
my experiences. 

When I start talking about my work, 
people exclaim, ** What an interesting life 
vou must lead!" That’s true, of course. 
Nevertheless, there is another side to this 
bringing of the ends of the earth to the 
local movie house. It is often lonely work; 
vou may be marooned for months among 
strange people whose language and cus- 
toms are utterly incomprehensible to you. 
You must arrange for transportation in 
lands thousands of miles from your base, 
where necessarily every bit of equipment 
vou will require has to be carried along. 
You must study the country which you 
are going to film, read up on its history 
and customs, and talk with as many peo- 
ple as possible who have been there. You 
must then seek introductory letters that 
will open “forbidden” territory to you. 
Unheralded strangers are not wanted at 
the edges of the earth; they are looked up- 
on with distrust and suspicion, and may 
be sent summarily about their business. 
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devil dances. 


A good interpreter, too, is an almost 
indispensable ambassador for your inter- 
est, and satisfactory interpreters are rarer 
than you suppose. 

Thus, with all these preparations to 
make and scores of minor tasks to attend 
to, it is evident that the turning of the 
crank on the camera is actually the least 
arduous part of the job. 


UT, contrary to what people seem to 
expect, my work has almost never been 
interfered with, nor has it led meinto places 
where I considered myself in any great 
personal danger as the result of the ill will 
of people among whom I was working. In 
short, it has been my experience that the 
world is safe wherever you go, if you prove 
that you are able and willing to hold up 
your own end, and if you respect the cus- 
toms of the people with whom you mix. 
I had a striking example of this in 
Japan. One is supposed to remove his 
shoes before entering a Buddhist temple; 
but foreigners strenuously object to this 
custom, consequently in many Buddhist 
temples thick felt slippers are placed at 
the entrance which can be worn over the 
shoes. The Japanese tolerate this half- 
way measure, but they do not like it. I 
always made a practice of slipping off my 
shoes. And Ilike to think that this defer- 
ence to their wishes brought me many 
courtesies from the Japanese. As a matter 
of fact, going shoeless in a Buddhist temple 
in Japan is no hardship. The floors are 
immaculate, being scrubbed twice daily. 
Now, in Rangoon, India, where I filmed 
the Swai Daghon Pagoda, the native rul- 
ing went one step further, and visitors to 
the great temple were requested to go 
barefoot. The Burmese are not immacu- 
late, like the Japanese. They are great 
betel nut chewers and their temples are 


On the trail of the tiger, with Cowling's camera mounted on the 
back of the blind elephant which he used in filming the hunt. 
(At the right) The Skushok of Himis, the religious head of 
Ladakh, in whose lamasery Cowling photographed the sacred 
The Skushok, who is holding the handle of the 
camera, complained that the images he saw were upside down 
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filthy. However, in spite of 
the fact that the British 
authorites dislike foreigners 
to accede to the native rule, 
I spent three shoeless, sock- 
less days filming the pagoda, 
and on the third day I had 
one of the priests walking 
around with me, carrying 
my camera and offering me 
every possible assistance. 

I was in the native state 
of Kashmir, India, making 
pictures of its gorgeous 
scenery, when Tibet was 
suggested as a marvelous 
field for the motion picture 
camera. Now it is only 
within the past few years 
that foreigners have been 
allowed to enter Tibet, the 
land of the Lamas, of strange 
people, queer customs, and 
mystical religious rites. And 
to-day, because of the vast 
quantities of red tape to be untied in order 
to obtain a permit to enter the country, 
the hardships of travel, the scarcity of 
food, and the intense heat and cold, and 
the rarefied air of the high mountain 
passes, the "roof of the world" is still 
aloof, mysterious, and little known. 

General Sir Hari Singh, who at that 
time was the Maharajah of Kashmir's 
heir, was keenly interested in my work, 
and during my stay in the state had 
showed me every possible courtesy. One 
day he remarked, “Why not go to Tibet 
and make some films?" 

"Nothing would please me better, 
Rajah Sahib,” I replied, “but I under- 
stand it is practically forbidden ground." 

“So it is, for the most part,” he agreed; 
"but I can arrange to pass you into 


Ladakh, which is that part of 
western Tibet under our con- 
trol." 

He was as good as his word. 
Armed with a shooting permit, 
guns, camera, and letters of 
introduction to the Wazir at 
the Wazirat, at Leh (the Ma- 
harajah's official representative 
in Ladakh), and another to the 
Skushok of Himis, the religious 
head of the country, I set out 
on a journey that few white 
men have undertaken. And it 
proved to be the toughest trip 
I ever attempted. 


ROM Srinagar, where Sir 

Hari Singh ES me good- 
by, the great trade route to 
Tibet lay up the lovely Sind 
Valley to the Zoji-la Pass. But 
beyond the pass we had to 
travel through bleak uplands, 
pierced with gigantic bare crags 
and vast, arid tablelands al- 


most devoid of forest or pasture. The 
altitude of many of the passes in Tibet 
exceeds eighteen thousand feet, and the 
air in these places was so rarefied that we 
were forced to rest every ten minutes. 
The variations of temperature, too, were 
so extreme, that if we sat on the rocks in 
the sun we were scorched with the heat, 
and if we moved into the shade we almost 
froze to death. But the pictorial results 
that I obtained were far beyond my ex- 
pectations. f 

Sir Hari Singh's letter of introduction 
to the Skushok of Himis gave me the 
entrée to one of the greatest and wealthi- 
est of old Tibetan lamaseries. It is said 
that eight hundred monks and nuns live 
within its grotesquely frescoed walls, 
which are supposed (Continued on page 158) 


Mysteries Of Sound 


At the Riverbank Laboratories, scientists are busy “taking sound apart” to learn 
what it is, and how to control it — Why some rooms are noisy and others 
quiet; facts about bad acoustics in churches and theatres, and amaz- 
ing experiments that show how to use and how to reduce noise 


HIS is the wonder story of sound, 

told me by the Colonel and a 

little group of scientists, in that 

strange laboratory which stands 

on a high hill overlooking the 
river. We—that is, the Colonel and I— 
had climbed a couple of flights of narrow 
stairs, and at the top. drawing the bar on 
a big steel door, he directed me to enter. 
He followed. 

As the door closed behind us a hundred 
echoes started fying in a room utterly 
bare. The Colonel spoke; his voice fairly 
boomed, vet it was hard to understand 
what he said. He dropped his keys; the 
clatter reverberated for several seconds. 
He bade me sing "Amcerica;" I did my 
best, and the walls howled. Decidedly, it 
was an uncomfortable place. 

"Yet," the Colonel explained, "this 
is the kind of room, plus rugs, furniture, 
and draperies, that many of us live in or 
work in every day." 

I began to wonder how we stood it. 

Across the hall, beyond another steel 
door, we entered a second room the exact 
dimensions of the first, and just as bare 
of furnishings. Here our voices seemed 
normal and we could easify understand 
each other; the dropping of keys made but 
a slight jingle; and my singing sounded a 
little less like unhappy howling. Com- 
pared with the first room, it was very pleas- 
ant; yet to my surprise I learned that the 
rooms differed in only one respect —name- 
lv. the plaster. ‘The first room had been 
finished with ordinary plaster, the second 
with a special sound- absorbing plaster. 

“A dozen typewriters in here,” said the 
Colonel, ‘would not make too much 
racket; but imagine what they would 
sound like in that other place!" 

The “Colonel” is Colonel George Fab- 
van; the laboratory is located at River- 
bank, near Geneva, Illinois, and it was 
there that he introduced me to an carnest 
group of scientists, who have delved and 
experimented and discovered many as- 
tounding facts about sound and its con- 
trol. On an apparatus which was devised 
and built in the laboratory, delicate 
beyond belief, sound is literally taken to 
pieces and put together again. Here are 
measuring instruments that move at a 
slight whisper, and others that photograph 
sound. In a padded, sound-proof cell 
strange instruments exactly record how 
well the deaf, the partially deaf, and nor- 
mal people, hear sounds of every pitch. 
In an underground, dungeonlike chamber 
equipped with organ pipes, huge revolving 
fans, and strange cabinets with electrical 
connections, many fascinating experi- 
ments are conducted, which are gradually 
forcing sound to give up its jealously 
guarded secrets of centuries. 


By Neil M. Clark 


At Riverbank, for instance, they have 
been learning how to diminish “noisy” 
sounds, the kind that “make so much 
racket. we can't hear ourselves think," 
in homes, offices, stores, factories, auto- 
mobiles, streets, and hospitals; they have 
learned how to plan auditoriums, lecture 
halls, theatres, and churches so that every- 
body with good ears can hear clearly in 
them—it was only a short time ago that 
this was left to chance—and they have 
learned any number of strange facts about 
the sounds we cannot hear, even those of 
us who think our hearing is perfect. 

How do the results of all this experi- 
mentation affect our lives? 

Not long ago the New York Cotton 
Exchange erected a fine building. The 
lower floors are occupied by offices; at the 
top is the trading floor, a room on which 
the architect spread himself. He meant to 
design a place of beauty, and succeeded. 

Nearly sixty feet from floor to ceiling, 
this lofty room is a place of dignity and 
grace, and in no small degree its “beauty i is 
due to the travertine stone with which the 
walls are handsomely and expensively fn- 
ished. 

But this same travertine stone has done 
something else to the room. Being hard 
and impervious, it forms a perfect reflector 
of sound. When one hundred and fifty 
shouting traders are on the floor, frenzie dly 
trying to buy or sell cotton, their voices 
reverberate and fill the room until it is a 
regular babel of tongues. Some remedies 
have been tried, but up to the present 
without good effect. It is possible that the 
beautiful walls may have to be covered up 
or removed. 


HERE are many, many rooms, big 

and little, where sound, noisy sound, is 
disastrous, or uncomfortable, or both, as 
in this case. Now what would have hap- 
pened if, before all the money was spent 
on constructing this costly room, the plans 
had been taken to pieces at Riverbank? 

Dr. Paul E. Sabine, one of the little 
group of earnest scientists who have spent 
vears studying sound control in audito- 
riums, could have predicted from the plans 
themselves what actually resulted. And 
if his mere word did not satisfy the archi- 
tects and builders, then he could have 
showen them. 

For in one of the upper rooms of the 
laboratory is a complicated and elaborate 
apparatus designed to show exactly how 
sound acts in buildings. The apparatus 
includes a repeating rifle, a cabinet full of 
Levden jars, numerous electrical hook- 
ups, an automatic camera, revolving disks 
and a long darkened box. The doctor has 
tiny plaster of paris models built of exactly 
thé same proportions as the proposed 


room. They are placed in the darkened 
box. The rifle is fired. 

The bullet, through electrical connec- 
tions which are too complicated to explain 
in detail, causes air movements in the 
models similar to those which speakers 
cause in the finished auditorium. These 
sound waves are forthwith photographed 
by the camera. On a series of successive 
photographs, you can see not only how the 
waves travel until they strike a wall and 
reflect from it but how the reflected waves 
reflect. 

The doctor interprets the photographs, 

and tells whether people will be able to 
heat well in the completed room, and, if 
not, What changes should be made. 


OZENS of beautiful and costly audi- 

toriums have been almost ruined for 
practical purposes because of some defect 
that might have been disclosed before- 
hand by such a study. 

“The great Mormon Tabernacle, at 
Salt Lake ( City,” Doctor Sabine explained, 
"is a notable exception, and is justly 
famous for its good acoustics. This 1s the 
result of a happy combination of circum- 
stances, and not of its peculiar shape, as 
is commonly supposed. But there is no 
reason. why the most important thing 
about an auditorium should be left to 
chance. We know now that good acous- 
tics depend in a very large degree on the 
proper relation between the size of the 
room—its volume—and the amount of 
sound-absorptive material used in it.” 

The plaster in the second room shown 
me by Colonel Fabyan, for example, is one 
type of absorptive material. ‘There are 
many others. The travertine stone in the 
Cotton Exchange, on the other hand, ab- 
sorbs almost no sound, but reflects it as a 
mirror reflects light. Likewise, ordinary 
plaster is a better reflector of sound than 
the best plate-glass mirror is of light. 

But the volume or size of a room is 
equally important. For example, a hand- 
some church was altered and beautifully 
redecorated. When the congregation as- 
sembled afterward, members had great 
difficulty in hearing. Doctor Sabine was 
consulted and found three things wrong: 
First, the congregation was dwindling; 
people are very good "absorptive mate- 
rial," as I will explain later and, since no 
great number attended on Sundays, hear- 
ing conditions were getting worse partly 
on that account. Second, the wealthiest 
man in the congregation, who complained 
most bitterly about being unable to hear, 
was slowly becoming deaf, and didn't 
realize it. Finally, in making over the 
church, the floor had been considerably 
lowered, thereby greatly increasing the 
volume of the (Continued on page 232) 
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“I tell you, I won't have it!” he cried, beside himself with fury. . . 
“Don’t shout, Father. The chauffeur over there is a witness” 
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The Sporting Chance 


By Margaret Cameron 
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RAINS between Boston and Jaf- 

frey are limited in number, and 
Roberta passionately desired to 

relieve Percival Galahad Braze- 

nose of all responsibility for her- 

self and her sister at the earliest possible 
moment. Therefore, having borrowed 
additional money from a friend, she hired 
an automobile to take her to her father's 
house, and told the driver to make haste. 
just before her car reached the Dirch- 
wood fork, Roberta saw Clifford Nixon 
trudge into view, the furrow that had now 
become habitual between his brows deep- 
ened by a painful interview with Scott. 

* Stop! I want to speak 
to that man," she said to 
the driver. 

“Roberta! My dear girl!” 
Nixon exclaimed, with infi- 
nite relief, but with exas- 
peration also. “Where on 

»» 
earth have you been? 

“Tve been in the coun- 
try, Clif; so I didn't see an 
papers until this morning, 
she replied, with a warning 
glance toward the driver. 

He opened the door of 
the tonneau, putting a foot 
on the step, but she checked 
him with outflung hand. 

* Not now, Clif. I'll see 
you to-morrow." 

“You'll see me now," he 
returned doggedly, the lover in him tem- 
porarily eclipsed: by the injured and 
anxious victim. Stepping into the car, 
he placed himself beside her. “You don’t 
anderztand what this means, or you 
wouldn't have done it.” 

She made a little gesture toward the 
driver. "This is hardly the place for 
explanations, is it?" 

“I can't help that. I didn't create this 
situation. In fact, I specifically warned 
you against it." His tone was bitter. 
* Where are you going?" 

“To see my father.” 

“Pil go with you. Drive on,” he told 
the man. i 

“No; wait,” Roberta countermanded. 
“You can’t go with me, Clif. I must see 
him alone.” 

“But you don’t understand,” he per- 
sisted. “He knows about—you and me. 
He found out somehow that you were 
coming, and accused me of being in New 
York to meet you. So I told him, like a 
fool, that we were to be married. Now 
nothing will convince him that I didn't 
have a hand in Celia's disappearance. I 
was here—looking for you." 

“Yes, I heard you were here." A gleam 
of mirth shone in her eyes. “And of course 
I knew why." 

“ But you don’t know! He owns a lot of 
stock in my company—has all the time, I 
find. That's the reason I didn’t meet you. 


He manipulated things so I had to go back 
to Cleveland that very morning, or lose 
some important patents.” 

“I thought it was something like that.” 

“Now I can’t make him listen to reason. 
About Celia, I mean. It’s a case of 
proving myself innocent, and because I 
can't do it he's going to ruin me—ruin me 
utterly! He told me so ten minutes 
ago." 

"Really?" She gave him an ironic 

lance, remembering the attitude of one 
Percival Galahad in similar stress. “I 
don't think he will, Clif.” 

"He will. Nothing can stop him now, 
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unless— You've got to bring Celia back, 
that's all!” 

“Never!” 
. “You must! Look here, dear girl, be 
reasonable. This thing has got past the 
romantic stage. He won’t hurt Celia; but 
unless I’m cleared of all responsibility for 
any of this fool performance, I stand to 
lose everything I have in the world.” 

“Love in a cottage, and the world well 
lost, doesn't seem to appeal to you, Clif." 

“Not for you. And it's all for you.” 
He fell back upon the ancient masculine 
plea. ‘Don’t you see that I'll have noth- 
ing to offer you—unless I get out of this? 
It's for your sake I care—for us!” 


OBERTA smiled dryly. “You missed 

your cue, Clif. That was a little late. 
Don't worry though; you won't lose. I've 
come to straighten it all out.” 

“But I tell you he knows all about us, 
and that’s made him suspicious. Unless 
you prove absolutely that I had nothing to 
do with it—" 

“To will." 

“You'll have to tell him who did help 
you. Who was it?" 

“A man who didn't count the cost, 
Clif. I've got to consider him, too. Now, 

lease get out. Every minute counts, you 
Dio Father may be sending telegrams 
now to blow up your factory. You'd 
better get out and let me go to the rescue." 


NORMAN PRICE 


Nixon got out, pausing with his hand on 
the door to say, “I'll wait here until you 
come back.” 

“ Not if you want to see me afterward,” 
she advised. “You’re not exactly a heroic 
figure, Clif, and you've rather rubbed it 
in to-day. But I dare say you have your 
points. If I don't see you again until to- 
morrow night, in New York, perhaps I'll 
remember what they are." 

She gave him the name of a hotel where 
he could find her, and drove on, leaving 
him standing in the road, perplexed and 
discomhted. 

Stopped by the locked gate, Roberta 
explained her errand to the 
gardener and was admitted. 
At the door she said to the 
maid: 

“Tm Miss Scott. Please 
tell my father I’m here. No, 
I'l not come in. Say that 
I'm waiting on the terrace." 


SCOTT, listening in the 
living-room, appeared be- 
hind the maid, his face pur- 
ple. ‘Go back to the kitch- 
en,” he commanded the 
woman; then, to Roberta, 
“Come in here.” 

"No. You've forbidden 
me your house, and I won't 
enter it now." Well coached, 
she used this pretext to in- 
sure against witnesses to what she had to 
say. "I'll talk to you outside." 

In a mood unusually bellicose even for 
him, her parent glared. “Are you telling 
me what to do and where to go—on my 
own premises?" 

*""[|hat's one reason why I won't go 
into the house," she replied calmly. “I 
have come to tell you what to do, and what 
I'm prepared to do, about Celia." 

oy , d E T 

You can't make terms with me. Where 
is she?" 

"Are you ready to meet the alter- 
native?" 

“What alternative?” 

“A legal alternative—that you wouldn't 
like. You wouldn't care to have Mother 
and the servants know about it, either, so 
that's another reason for not talking in the 
house. Will you come?" 

He hesitated a moment, growled some- 
thing inarticulate and followed her, slam- 
ming the door behind him. She led the 
way to the far end of the terrace, where 
she faced him, pale but steady. 

ee (^ HE z H ` 

Celia’s with me, where she has been 
ever since I took her away from here, and 
where all your detectives can't find her." 

“You seem to know they're after her." 

* Sometimes I read the newspapers," 
she mentioned, and he winced. 

“That’s that fool Nixon’s doings. I'll 
get even with him. He knew where you 
were all the time. I haven’t been fooled. 
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Through a chink in the door he saw one of the detectives 


He helped you and got caught himself. 
You’re here now because he’s scared.” 
A cynical little smile curved her lips. 
"He's scared, certain] But perhaps 
that’s not surprising. Te would scare al- 
most any man to face ruin for something 
he hadn’t done.” 
*" You're well posted,” he sneered, think- 
he had her tra ped. 
*Yes; I met Clif just now at the foot of 
the hill, for the first time in a year and a 
half, and he told me.” The smile lingered. 
“He was to have met me in New York; 
but he didn’t.” 

Scott nodded. “I saw to that.” 

*Tm glad you did, because if he had 
met me everythin would have been dif- 
ferent. Clif must have been scared even 
then, because when he couldn’t meet me 
himself, he sent a man to tell me that I 
mustn’t on any account try to see Celia. 
That’s the reason he came up here. He 
thought I might be here, and he wanted 


to sto 
“Why d didn’t he, then?” 
“He couldn’t find me. He hadn’t the 
remotest idea where I was, and he knew 


no more about Celia’s disap- 
Qo 


in 


pearance than you did." 
“H’m.” Scott scrutinized 
her keenly, and she looked 
back at him, clear-eyed. 
* Areyoutelling methe truth ? 
“I am. Whatever 
else you can say about 
me, I’ve never lied to 
you. Clif’s been on 
your side all through 
this—and is yet. ld 
have been here a little 
earlier if he hadn’t 
kept me, trying to 
make me promise to 
bring Celia back.” 
“And you wouldn’t, 
eh? Well, you will.” 
**She's not coming 
back—ever.' 
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**Isn't, eh?” His dark flush deepened. 
“We'll see about that. I've got you now, 
and you'll produce her, or— e paused 
threateningly. 

“Or what?” she asked with composure. 

“Or take the consequences!” 

“Consequences of what? You haven’t 
an ounce of proof that I know where she 
is. 

“You admitted it.” 


s No before witnesses,” she reminded 

him. “You have no proof whatever 
that I’ve even seen her. You can’t prove 
that I’ve been near Birchwood for three 
years—until to-day." 

He took a step toward her, clenchin 
his fists. "I'll have you followed. ri 
find that girl and bring her back, " it 
takes a year!" 

"[t won't. You can find her easil 
enough, after to-morrow. She'll be wit 
me, and we're not going to hide any more. 
But if you take her away from me, I'll do 
what I should have done in the 
first place. I'll apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and prove in 
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Stopped by the locked gate, Roberta explained her errand to the gardener 


court that you' "re not a fit person to have 
charge of her." 

“ Not fit! To control my own daughter?” 

"You've threatened and intimidated 
her. You've kept her under guard for 
months, and circulated a report that her 
mind was affected. That can be proved. 
She says you told her she was mentally 
incompetent, and that you'd keep her 
here until she was of age and then put her 
in a sanitarium, unless she'd promise to 
obey you absolutely. That's cruelty." 

“It’s nothing of the sort!” 

“All right." Roberta’s tone was cold. 
* Shall we leave it to the court?" 

"You little devil!" said Scott fero- 
ciously. “Who put you up to this?” 

“A man who knows the law." 

“You wouldn't dare do it.” 

“Try me, if you like. I'm not afraid of 
you—and I love Celia." 


“I TELL you, I won’t have it he cried, 

beside himself with fury. “My own 
flesh and blood! You're mine, too, even 
if you are unnatural, and I'll keep you 
here until I bring you to your senses. 
You'll tell me where she is!” 

“Don’t shout, Father. The chauffeur 
over there is a witness. You can't do any- 
thing to me. I prepared for that. Several 
men know I came here, and why. If I'm 
not back when I'm expected they'll take 
steps—legal steps, if necessary—to find 
me. 

“Who are they? Who's behind you in 
all this? You never did it alone.” 

“No, I couldn’t have done it alone. A 
man whom neither you nor Clif know 
helped me take Celia away, and I got 
legal advice in Boston this morning.’ 

"I'll find out who he is! r ll get him!" 

“That’s another thing." oberta's 
voice was still steady, but she was deathly 
pale. “If you don't call off your detec- 
tives immediately and drop this whole 
matter—if I ever learn that you've taken 
one more step toward i investigating any of 
it, or that you' ve hounded tbe man who 
helped me—T'll give the whole story to the 
newspapers, including your treatment of 
Celia „and my reasons for taking her 
away.’ 

Scott stared, somewhat daunted, but 
too enraged to weigh his words. “Tell it, 
then! Publish it, if you have no shame!" 

“The shame wouldn't be mine. Any 
court and any public would uphold me. 
. Are you willing to appear in 

headlines as a cruel father? 

Willing to have men point you 

out and whisper about you? 

As you say yourself sometimes 
think it over." 

Aghast at the pic- 
ture she evoked, he 
read determination in 
her face and knew him- 
self beaten. His great 
shoulders sagged. Sud- 
denly, Roberta was 
sorry for him, even 
while she gave thanks 
to the man who had 
pointed out to her that 
of all the weapons at 
her hand, the threat of 
publicity was the keen- 
est—the one from which 
her father would most 
surely shrink. 
(Continued on page 179) 


The Best Puzzles I've Ever Seen 


By Myron M. Stearns 


N THESE days, when mental tests of 

all sorts have suddenly come bounc- 

ing into the limelight, it's interesting 

to look back and see what really 

splendid puzzles our fathers and 
mothers had. 

They didn't know, in those days, what 
puzzles were worth. It has taken modern 
psychology to trace the similarity between 
the solving of parlor puzzles and the big 
problems of life and business. To-day we 
know that a man who solves puzzles 
readily, who likes mental tests of all kinds, 
is likely to be alert and resourceful. 

A short time ago, when I was talking 
with some of the members 
of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Columbia Univer- 
sitv, one of the professors 
referred to the fact that 
quite a bit of the material in 
some of the latest and most 
advanced intelligence tests 
has been taken from old 
puzzle books. 

It set me thinking. 
Twenty years ago quite a 
part of my stock in trade 
was a good assortment of 
stories and anecdotes—and 
particularly puzzles. I used 
to know strings of them. 
And again and again, hav- 
ing the right one on tap, be- 
ing able to make this or that 
contribution to an evening’s 
entertainment, paved the 
way for later friendships 
and esteem. 

Lately I've come in con- 
tact with some of the “test 
articles" in magazines. I've 
worked out tests for mus- 
cular coordination, for ob- 
servation, for resourceful- 
ness, for various kinds of 
development, for general 
information. In doing that 
work, it's come over me 
that hardly anvthing in the 

resent "intelligence test- 
ing” field is superior for real 
entertainment and definite, 
worth-while mental stimu- 
lation to the pick of the puzzle problems 
that were current when I went to college, 
but that have since been allowed to drop 
out, of sight. 

These old puzzles are too good to lose. 
I am going to give you a list of the best 
ones I’ve ever heard. The first few are 
comparatively simple. They're especially 
useful in stirring up a conversation that 
threatens tolag. Nobody can work at any 
one of them without a rise in mental pulse. 
If the answer happens to come readily, 
there is an immediate feeling of elation. If 
it doesn't, there is the fun of puzzling it 
out, and the crack-the-whip type of satis- 
faction that comes when the answer is 
secured. 

No. 1: A turkey weighs ten pounds and 
half his own weight. How much does he 
weigh? 


answers and laugh. 
questions" 


Well, well! You haven't got the answer 
'et? 

I wish I had a dollar for every smart 
man who's given a wrong answer to that 
simple little mind-twister during the last 
half-century! I'd start a bank of my own, 
like Ellis Parker Butler. 

What is the right answer? Surely you 
don't need a written answer for an easy 
one like that! 

There are many puzzles in the same 
class. "That's characteristic. For any 
puzzle expert knows that nearly all puz- 
zles fall into separate classes —and when 
you've struck the one or two “king” puz- 


The Answers to These Puzzles 


Are Given — But Don't 
Look at Them Yet! 


At THE end of this article you will find 
the answers to the thirteen accompanying 
puzzles. But if you want to enjoy the brain- 
twisters to the fullest, work each of them out 
for yourself. Some of them are hard, but 
there is not one which will not yield to 
persistent effort and concentration. 
your family and friends, and put in an eve- 


ning of mental exercise and fun in wrestling 
with these catchy problems. If you can solve 
each one, pat yourself on the back, and enjoy 
the knowledge that you deserve a place 
among the All-American Puzzle Solvers' 
If you can't solve all of them, look at the 


There are no 


zles of the whole class, the rest are easv. 

"There's a class of kinship puzzles. For 
the most part they're none of them very 
hard, though they have a wonderful way 
of setting our minds spinning. 

Perhaps as good a one as any that was 
famous in our grandfather's and grand- 
mother's time is. of the old gentleman 
who pointed to a portrait that hung on 
his wall and said: 

No. 2: “Brothers and sisters have I 

none, 
But that man's father is my 
father's son.” 

What relation was he? Honestly, don’t 
you know? 

Then there are the famous “Crossing 
the River” puzzles, that are supposed to 
have begun in Greek times with the prob- 
lem of the poor peasant. Here it is: 


Call in 


“catch 
here; but, on the other hand, the 
problems are not to be taken too seriously. 
Since they are not designed as mental tests, 
it doesn’t mean anything if you fail to make 
a high score. Fun—that’s the main thing you 
are to get out of this article. 


No. 3: A peasant with a wolf, a coat, 
and a basket of cabbages came to a river. 
There was a boat, but beside the peasant 
himself it would hold only one of the three. 
He could not leave the wolf alone with the 
goat or the goat would be killed. And he 
couldn't leave the cabbages with the goat 
or they would be eaten. How did he man- 
age the crossing? 
That same puzzle has been developed 
in a hundred ways. The best known one 
is of the White Men and the Indians. 
No. 4: Three White Men and three 
Indians came to a river. There is a boat 
that will hold only two men. The White 
Men do not dare allow the 

` Indians to outnumber them, 
even for an instant, on 
either side of the river. And 
only one of the Indians can 
row. How did they manage 
to get safely across? 

That's a pretty tough 
one. Án easy way to work 
it is with matches, or coins 
—three of one kind or size 
and three of another, with 
one particularly marked to 
indicate the only Indian 
who can row. 


HERE are scads and 

scads of arithmetic puz- 
zles of all grades and classes. 
They start with simple ones 
like this: 

No. 5: An automobile 
party drives to a picnic spot 
at twenty miles an hour. 
After lunch the party drives 
home at thirty miles an 
hour. What is the average 
speed? 

Not so fast! That one's 
not quite as easy as it looks. 
The average speed is not 
twenty-five miles an hour. 

Or this one: 

No. 6: A man sold two 
second-hand automobiles 
for $600 apiece. On one he 
made a 20 per cent profit 
over what he paid, and on 
the other he took a 20 per 
cent loss on what he paid. How did he 
come out on the whole transaction? 

Just even? Really, I thought better of 
you than that! 

Then, there are the carrying-water puz- 
zles that have recently come into promi- 
nence since being used, in simple form, in 
the different intelligence tests. Here is a 
good sample: 

No. 7: A boy went to a well with one 
three-quart pail and one seven-quart pail. 
He wanted exactly five quarts of water 
and got it. How did he measure it? 

Pretty neat, I call it, even if it’s not 
really hard. 

Then, the famous mental arithmetic 
twister that sounds so easy and yet keeps 
right on being not so easy: 

No. 8: [f à hen and a half lavs an egg 
and a half in a (Continued on page oo) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The Krebs Have Made a Fortune 
Out of a Country Dining-Room 


N THE heart of up-state 
New York, in the rugged 
and picturesque hill coun- 
try which stretches west- 
ward to the valley of the 
Genesee, there is a lovely little 
lake called Skaneateles. And at 
the foot of this lake nestles the 
uaint village of the same name. 
t is a two-trains-a-day town of 
barely two thousand inhabitants. 
Indeed, until the coming of the 
motor car, Skaneateles, tucked 
away in its quiet back-water, 
dwelt contentedly in the memo- 
ries of its past. 
But nowadays, should you 
chance to pass through the vil- 
lage on any fine day between the 
end of May and the first of 
November, you would get the 
impression that something un- 
usual is going on, for both sides 
of the main thoroughfare will be 
fringed for a quarter of a mile or 
so with closely parked cars. And 
if you are of an inquisitive turn 
of mind, you will probably find 
that the hundred or 
more cars belong to 
the “folks that’s eat- 
ing at Krebs’.” 
sy Krebs’ is not 
a hotel, a restaurant, 
a café, a tea room, or 
a road house. It is 
simply a place to eat 
—a rambling country 
cottage in which de- 
licious meals are pro- 
vided by two people 
who have spent half 
a lifetime in learning 
what, where, and how 
folks like to eat. 
That they have 
found out explains 
why motorists have 
been known to go 
three hundred miles 
out of their way to 
eat under the Krebs’ 
rooftree. Indeed, the 
cars which you would 
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day, more people can be seated 
in Krebs’ than in the dining- 
rooms of many large city hotels. 
Fight hundred meals a day is 
the average, with from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The: 
total for last season exceeded 
one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 
There is nothing about the 
exterior of the house, with its 
deep verandas and beautifully 
kept lawns, to suggest that it is 
open tothe public. Indeed, there 
isn’t even a sign over the door. 
And, inside, there is no cigar 
counter, not even a stand for the 
sale of candies and souvenirs. 
The sunny, rambling rooms with 
their big open fireplaces are 
papered in soft shades of gray, 
and the woodwork is painted 
ivory. In any of the dining- 
rooms, you are seated at a table 
covered with snowy linen, gay 
with fresh-cut flowers, and gleam- 
ing with glass and silver. Then 
, follows such a meal as 
- you never before saw, 
smelled, or tasted! 
The Krebs have 
long since found out 
thatquality, courtesy, 
and bountifulness 
make a combination 
that is irresistible to 
the average person in 
search of food. And 
they see to it that 
their guests have the 
best of everything: 
the fattest chickens, 
the finest fruits, vege- 
tables, and dairy prod- 
ucts procurable. The 
only criticism I have 
ever heard of their 
place is that they give 
you too much. They 
actually take it as an 
affront to their cook- 
ing if you don’t pass 
your plate and ask for 


find on almost any 
day of the season lined 
up around the little 
white house behind 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Krebs, of Skaneateles, New York, started taking in 
boarders twenty-five years ago. Now an average of more than eight hun- 
dred people—among whom are several of the original boarders—daily eat 
in the pretty rambling cottage (below) which is still the Krebs' home 


a second helping. 
“Most folks are 
retty generous and 

hospitable them- 


the trees will very 

likely carry the license plates of thirty or 
forty states. In short, Krebs’ has become 
one of the most widely known places of 
its kind in the United States; and this 
without a penny being spent in advertis- 
ing, simply because Fred Krebs and his 
wife discovered early in their career that 
old-fashioned food, well cooked and boun- 
tifully served- in homelike surroundings, 
still makes a strong appeal to the average 
American. 
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Krebs’ had its beginnings a quarter of 
a century ago, when Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
R. Krebs opened their small frame cottage 
to a dozen boarders—some of whom are 
still with them. He was a small-town 
caterer of Alsatian descent whose ances- 
tors had been innkeepers in Europe for 
two centuries; she was a country school- 
teacher. The fame of their cooking soon 
spread far and wide, and many wings had 
to be added to the little white house. To- 


selves," explains Mr. 
Krebs, "and they appreciate the same 
qualities in others. Certainly, they re- 
spond to hospitality and friendly interest 
in a way that shows plainly enough that 
they like both." 

The system which makes it possible to 
feed as many as fifteen hundred hungry 
and impatient people in a comparatively 
small house in a single day is in itself re- 
markable. Needless to say, every labor- 
saving, time-saving device is emploved. 


There are fifteen electric motors in the 
kitchen. Potatoes are pared, salad dress- 
ings mixed, cream is whipped, ice cream 
frozen, coffee ground, dishes washed, and 
silver polished by machinery. The quan- 
tities of raw food stuffs required would 
stagger the steward of a metropolitan 
hotel. Last season, for example—and, 
remember, the season is barely six months 
long— Krebs' used 5,000 pounds of coffee, 
30,000 quarts of milk and cream, and 
90,000 pounds of chicken. 

Almost every one of the two-score em- 
loyees is a member of the Krebs family. 
‘he trim waitresses are all nieces or 

cousins. The members of the kitchen staff 


Interesting People 


are related to the proprietors by blood or 
marriage. In short, it is distinctly a family 
affair, and, as a consequence, everyone 
connected with the establishment takes a 
family pride in it. 

How much the Krebs clear annually is 
known only to themselves and to the 
officials of the income tax bureau. In any 
event, they have made enough so that 
they can afford to close the place for half 
of every year and go to their cottage 
near Miami, Florida. Here they entertain 
their pretty waitresses in relays, so that 
they return to their duties in the spring 
fresh, happy, and brown. 

I have said earlier in this article that 
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quality, courtesy, and bountifulness have 
been the keys with which the Krebs have 
unlocked the doors of success. But, after 
all, good cooking, good service, and “‘sec- 
ond helpings” Fac not been the only 
factors. Once in a while almost everybody 
likes to eat away from home or hotels. 
We all have an occasional hankering to 
get out in the country and sit down to 
one of those simple, Scholes ine delicious 
meals which some of us, at least, associate 
with our childhood. We are urged by 
sentiment rather than by appetite. And 
there perhaps you have the true explana- 
tion of the popularity of Krebs’! 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


This Child Has Moved 10,000 Men to Lead Better Lives 


NE day not long ago, a little 
girl, only twelve years old, 
came into a big railroad yard 
in a Southern town and began 
to talk. It was the noon hour, 

and some of the men who had finished 
eating drifted over to listen. They came 
out of curiosity, but remained out of in- 
terest. For this little girl was preaching 
to them—preaching just as hard as her 
strength would permit. 

Next day the girl appeared again, and 
the crowd of listeners was much larger. 
'The third day the crowd was still larger, 
and before the end of the 
week practically all the men 
in that yard were on hand 
to hear the little girl preach 
to them. 

Uldine Utley, of Cali- 
fornia, was the "child evan- 
gelist'" who held their 
attention. The whistle al- 
ways blew at one, and the 
men had to scatter to their 
tasks. But one day her 
listeners were more eager 
than usual and she became 
lost in her sermon. One 
o'clock came, but no whistle 
blew. A quarter after one, 
and still no whistle. Half 
past one, and the men were 
still gathered about the im- 
promptu pulpit. 

The boss of the yard, who 
had been in his office, came 
out to see what was the 
matter. He saw a crowd of 
men over in one part of the 
vard, and went there to 
*bawl"" somebody out. 
When he got there, he found 
the man who should have 
blown the whistle com- 
pletely absorbed in the 

reaching of the little girl. 
[he men had forgotten all 
about their work; they were 
intent upon hearing what 
Uldine Utley had to say to 
them. 

As for the boss—well, he 
didn't bawl anybody out. 
He was so interested that 
he forgot all about it! 

That is just one of the 
many mils incidents in 
the life of Uldine Utley. 
She estimates that ten thou- 
sand persons, mostly men, 


have expressed a desire to lead Christian 
lives as the result of her preaching. in 
fifty-odd cities. . 
“T always preach to working people at 
the hour that suits them best,” she said to 
me one day; “and I go to their places of 
work. There was, though, one thing that 
made this meeting in the railroad yard 
stay in my mind. A few weeks after I had 
left the city I had a letter from one of the 
workers, and he told me that as a result of 
my preaching, the men had shut down on 
their swearing. 'I haven't heard a cuss 
word in the past two weeks,’ he wrote." 


" t«woQD è UNDEFAOO NY 
In the past two years, Uldine Utley, the child evangelist of Fresno, 
California, has preached from coast to coast, and it is estimated that 
as a result of her work ten thousand men have had definite religious 
experiences. At the time of her conversion, she was training to be a 
professional dancer. Uldine is thirteen years old. Except for her re- 
markable gift for preaching, she is like any normal child of her age 


Uldine generally preaches morning and 
evening in a church, or in a tent, or an 
auditorium of any kind that is available. 
At midday she holds special services for 
working men. 

“It doesn't tire me to preach,” she says. 
“I don’t prepare my sermons, but just get 
up and say what comes to me. I believe, 
of course that the words are given to me 
by a Higher Power. 

“T was born in Oklahoma,’ 
on. “My parents were not specially re- 
ligious, and none of my people had ever 
been preachers, except a great-great-great- 
grandfather. For a while 
we lived eighty miles from 
a railroad, and there wasn't 
any chance for me to go to 
school But my grand- 
father, who lived with us, 
was blind, and Mother 
would read to him. I lis- 
tened, and learned a lot in 
that way. My mother 
taught me, too, the lessons 
that I would have learned in 
school. But she never read 
the Bible much, if at all, to 
me, and it certainly never 
entered my head that I 
would be a preacher. 

“After a while, Father 
took us to Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and he worked there 
as a carpenter. I became 
interested in dancing, and 
in a few years, certainly by 
the time I was ten or eleven, 
I was an expert child dancer. 
Then I wanted to go into 
the movies; but Father ob- 
jected, though he did let me 
go to a dancing-school. I 
doubt if I ever was in a 
Sunday-school more than 
six times up to the day I 
was converted. I was eleven 
years old then, and my con- 
version came about in a 
strange way. 

*One morning Grand- 
father and I started out for 
the dancing-school. We got 
to the building, but for 
some reason the school was 
closed that day. 

"We came out on the 
street, and Grandfather 
heard singing across the 
way. He was blind, vou 
remember, and so he asked 


> she went 
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me what was happening over there. 

“‘The sign says that Annie Semple 
McPherson is holding a revival meeting,’ 
I answered. 

“Well, let's go in and hear what she 
has to say,’ he suggested. But I didn't 
want to go. Church didn’t interest me. 
He insisted, and just to please him we 
went. 

“The woman preacher started her ser- 
mon soon after we entered, and still I 
wasn’t interested. But all of a sudden 
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something seemed to have happened inside 
of me. T went up to the front and said 
I wanted to be a Christian. : 
“At the same time there were some 
missionaries holding a meeting out in the 
country from Fresno, and they asked me 
to come out and tell of my ‘experience: 
That was the beginning of my preaching.” 
I was invited to other places, and every- 
where people seemed to be interested. 
“After a while my father and mother 
were converted too, and now they go 


around with me, arranging for my meet- 
ings, and taking care of ae” : 
Jldine has stacks of testimonials from 
ministers telling of the influence of her 
work. She is only thirteen years old now, 
and in the matter of schooling is ready 
for the eighth grade. But she doesn't go 
to school, preferring to study privately. 
Except b her remarkable gift for 
reaching, there is nothing about her to 
indicate that she is different from other 
children. JOHN CLARKSON 


Ts A Singing Master to Birds 


T ALMOST any hour of any day 

during the past twenty years, 

F. V. Hovestadt, bird im- 

porter and dealer of Boston, 

could look through the win- 

dows of his store and see a sizable crowd 

of spectators watching the antics or 

listening to the gay songs of his stock in 
trade. 

“Folks like birds because they are such 
cheerful creatures,” said Mr. 
Hovestadt, when I was visiting 
his famous store the other day, 
“but most folks actually know 
very little about them. For 
example, not many people know 
that song birds are good weather 

rophets. When I hear m 

irds repeatedly trilling forth 
their deepest and richest notes, 
I warn my friends to get out 
their umbrellas and raincoats. 
Often they laugh and point to 
the blue sky; but I have never 
been fooled yet." 

Indeed, it would be strange 
if Mr. Hovestadt could be 
fooled about birds, for he has 

ractically devoted his life to 
breeding and training them. 

"I've always loved and 
studied birds," hé said. “When 
I was a boy, I used to take the 
young ones from the nest and 
raise them by hand. If they 
are to be trained, it is most 
important that they be taken 
young, before they have tasted 
iberty. Many is the bite I've 
had from a parrot before he 
found out he could trust me. 
The secret of success in getting 
on with birds is to show no 
flinching, and no spirit of re- 
taliation. 

“After all these years, I still 
enjoy caring for my birds. I 
don't think I shall ever grow 
tired of, watching them eat— 
they make such a picnic of a 
meal. Of course we don't serve 
the same diet to all our birds. 
The soft-billed ones must have eggs and 
fruit—the tropical birds are especially 
keen about fruit—while the hard-billed 
ones, like the thrushes and the blackbirds, 
prefer ant eggs. 

“Birds are amazingly like humans,” 
Mr. Hovestadt went on to say. “If they 
eat well and wisely, take plenty of exercise, 
and keep clean, they are likely to be 
healthy. In the case of caged birds, exer- 
cise and bathing are one. If a bird takes 
his bath regularly and vigorously, we 
know he is in fine condition.” 


in fine birds. 


songs. 


No trouble is too great for Mr. Hove- 
stadt to take in procuring his birds. He 
imports many of them from Hamburg, 
famous as a collecting port for birds from 
all over the world. Recently he went over 
and brought back a cargo of two thousand, 
including canaries, bullfinches and black- 
birds from England and Germany, scarlet 
tanagers, parrots, and parrakeets from 
South America, and thrushes from India. 


F. V. Hovestadt of Boston has for twenty years been a dealer 


Often a bird travels six thousand miles 
before it finds a home in his store. 

Mr. Hovestadt specializes in canaries of 
all kinds, German, English, native, and 
even the modest little olive-green wild 
ones which are still captured in the Azores 
and Madeira islands. 

The best singers, according to Mr. 
Hovestadt, are those which reach the 
lowest notes. They are trained by bird 
schoolmasters. A one- to two-year-old 
canary with the low notes fully developed 
is put into a darkened room with as many 


He imports thousands, mostly from Ger- 
many, every year. One of Mr. Hovestadt's favorites is the 
piping bullfinch, which, he says, can be trained to whistle 
A bullfinch with a repertoire of two complete 
tunes will bring as high as a hundred and fifty 


as twenty-four young ones of two months. 
The training continues until the pupils 
can reproduce their master's full, deep 
tones. Another method of training fa- 
vored by Mr. Hovestadt is by means of a 
"bird-organ," run by water pressure, 
which reproduces the bird's song with 
great fidelity. 

Mr. Hovestadt is fond of the wild 
canaries, even though they have only a 
little song of-a few notes. “I 
like their" black legs, which 
_signify their untamed spirit,” 
he said. “The captivity-bred 
canary always has pale yellow 
legs. 

“ For our customers who pre- 
fer brilliant coloring to singing 
ability, we have Japanese tit- 
mice, orange and black ‘clown 
birds,’ Siamese robins in flash- 
ing red, fave rice birds with 
feathers like wax, and every 
known variety of parrot and 
parrakeet. These birds of gor- 
geous plumage must all be 
taken young from the nest, as 
we cannot get such beautiful 
colors in birds raised in cap- 
tivity. ` 

“The gray parrot is the aris- 
tocrat of the parrot ‘family. 
He does not squawk;: he is 
dignified, and he perfectly imi- 
tates the human voice. 

“T always tell my customers 
that parrots make good heir- 
looms," he added with a 
thuckle. “They live from fifty 
to seventy-five years. A clever 
parrot brings from one hundred 
and fifty to five hundred dol- 
lars.” 

One of Mr. Hovestadt’s fa- 
vorites is the piping bullfinch. 
In his twenty years of business 
he has handle xs many as two 
thousand of them. They are 
medium-sized with a puffy, 
salmon-colored breast and a 
little black head. Their special 
value lies in the fact that they 
can be trained to whistle songs. One bird 
is able to learn two songs. 

“In addition, the little fellow some- 
times brings out his natural song,” said 
Mr. Hovestadt proudly. “These birds 
come from Germany. When they are 
quite young they are forced to listen six 
times a day for about four months to the 
song they are to learn. At the end of this 
period, if they can whistle the song 
through with no mistakes, they are con- 
sidered perfectly trained." 

NINA SUTHERLAND PURDY 
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Fifteen of the finest vegetables that grow! 
Vegetables sochoice and tempting that you yourself 
would pick them out from all the rest at market! 


Rich broth of selected beef — so necessary to 
yield just the right flavor and the invigoration 
you like in vegetable soup! 


Alphabet macaroni and pearl barley, in generous 
quantities! Savory herbs and delightful seasoning 
that make this hearty soup so attractive. 
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No Magician's Trunk Ever Held Such 
Wonders as These! 


The story of how the Sloops came to 
live in the mountains is a romantic one. 

Mary Martin was born and brought up 
in the little town of Davidson, North 
Carolina, where her father was a pro- 
fessor in Davidson College. 

“From the time I could talk," Mrs. 
Sloop told me, “1 had a passion for 
teaching. When I was seven, I used to 

gather around me on our back porch on 
Sundsy afternoons the colored. children 
in the neighborhood. I started with our 
cook’s youngsters; but my zeal soon 
extended to other quarters. 

“These Sunday afternoon classes of 
mine were great events in the lives of the 
little darkies. It was the one time of the 
week when their hair—on other days 
tightly wrapped in strings-—was ‘un- 
w Topped,” and stood out in all its fuzzy 
glory. They were good pupils and 
listened attentively to all my teachings. 
Indeed, they were responsible for my 
early choice of a career. Before I was 
hfteen, I had definitely made up my mind 
that I was going to be a missionary. And 
the field I chose was Africa!" 


ATER, when she wasa student in David- 
son College, one of Mary Martin's 
classmates was a young man named 
Eustace Sloop, who had grown up within 
cleven miles of her home. The two got to 
be good friends. Eustace became a teacher 
in a boys’ preparatory school, but in a 
few years decided that he w anted to be a 
physician. Long before this, Mary had 
concluded that a knowledge of medici ine 
would be a great help in her mission work 
and she, too, planned to be a doctor. 

But, alas, for human plans! During her 
sophomore year, her mother became 
desperately ill, and for twelve vears there- 
after was an invalid requiring. constant 
attention. Few—and least of all the 
tenderly-cared-for invalid—suspected the 
wrench it cost the young girl quietly to 
put aside her cherished ambition. 

After her mother's death—in the mean- 
time, she had lost her father also—she 
was eager to throw herself at once into 
work that would help her forget. She 
enrolled in the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, and four years later was 
graduated. 

Meanwhile, young Eustace Sloop's 
college and medical training. had. been 
spread over a good many years. This was 
because he had been obliged to teach one 
term in order to be able to study the next. 
‘Thus, he took the State Board examina- 
tion only a year before Mary Martin did. 
In the list of those who passed, his name 
stood third, his percentage being 93.3 per 
cent. The following year, when Miss 
Martin got her report, it re: id: "Third 
on list; grade 93.3 per cent!" 

“Te did look as if we were pretty evenly 
matched, didn’t it?" asked Mrs. Sloop, 
with a smile. 

Mary Martin's. application. to the 
Mission Board had been in some time 


(Continued from page 37) 


when the ultimatum came: ‘We are not 
sending any more white women to Africa. 
Only trained colored women can stand 
the terrible climate and conditions.” 

This was a crushing blow. However, 
Mary Martin had already met encugh 
hard blows to lend her fortitude in meet- 
ing one more. “All right,” she told them; 
“PI go to China.” But here another dis- 
appointment slapped her in the face. It 
was the most cruel of all. Mary Martin 
was in her early thirties. The Mission 
Board said, "It will take years to learn 
the Chinese language sufficiently to be of 
service. You are too old. We must take 
young people just out of college.” 

“That hurt,” said Mrs. Sloop simply; 
“but I could see the sense in it. Besides, 
there was no use in whining. I had my 
diploma from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, and I had my 
license; I could. scill use both. After 
taking another vear in general hospital 
work, I went to Agnes Scott College, in 
Georgia. Here 1 was resident. physician 
for a year. 

“When I was a child my father built 
the first summer home at Blowing Rock, 
now a famous resort in the Carolina 
mountains. [t was his custom to ride 
much over the country on horseback. I 
remembered hearing him say often that 
our mountain folk were among the finest 
in the world. ‘All they need,’ he would 
say, ‘is a chance.’ 

“When Doctor, Sloop was trying to 
fix upon a place to ‘locate,’ I suggested 
that if he wanted to do something worth 
while, he could to go Plumtree, a moun- 
tain community where a school for boys 
had been started, and teach the students 
athletics in his free time. After my year 
as a college physician, I decided to join 
him. He met me at my father’s summer 
home in Blowing Rock, where we were 
married. I shall never forget our wedding 
day. It was sluicing rain. Immediately 
after the ceremony, we got on our horses 
and rode off in the downpour. 

T three more years in 


M WE SPE 
Plumtree. Then we concluded that 
we could accomplish more satisfying re- 
sults if my husband gave all his time to 
practicing medicine. With this idea in 
view we moved to Crossnore, North Caro- 
lina, which was twenty-eight miles away. 
“Our idea was to live among the people, 
doctor them, and gradually win their 
conhdence, for we had made up our minds 
to spend the balance of our lives right 
there. We built a tiny cottage at Cross- 
nore and moved in. This was fourteen 
years ago. 
“From that day to this we have been 
strictly on our own. My husband has 
earned our living by the practice of his 
profession. We are not—and never have 
bcen--the representatives of any organi- 
zation. 
“On our first Sunday in Crossnore, we 
went to Sunday-school, Gathered in a 


dark little hut at the crossroads on that 
bleak December day were sixty-four men, 
women, and children. They had come 
literally to study the Bible. The parents 
had little learning—not many of them 
could read. But, with the true pioneer 
spirit, they were determined to keep alive 
the cause of right. 

“Until recently," Mrs. Sloop went on, 

*when the State gave the mountaineers 
d roads, practically their only con- 
nection with the outside world was with 
lumbermen, some of whom paid very 
little. for their timber. Then cattle 
dealers came, and drove good bargains 
for their cattle. Naturally, the mountain 
folk were suspicious of ‘outsiders.’ 

“It was some time before we were 
accepted as a part of the community; but 

radually the healing art won its wav. 
Even the most ungracious could not hold 
out long against the doctor who set their 
broken bones, and saved their babies from 
strangling to death with diphtheria. 


REQUENTLY, when the doctor was 

away—and he was often gone several 
days at a time—I did the prescribing. I 
have had burly moonshiners wake me up 
in the dead of night to dress their wounds. 
I always assisted the doctor in operations 
of course, and many times after a major 
operation I cared for the patient a month 
or more." 

“You don't mean,” I protested, “that 
you stayed in your cabin alone with those 
men coming and going at all hours?” 

“Why not?" replied Mrs. Sloop. “I 
could not have been safer guarded by a 
whole regiment. I have had men with 
notches on their guns tenderly nurse my 
baby while I doctored one of their 
wounded comrades. They knew I was 
against whisky from the word go, and 
they never came into my house when they 
were drinking. The mountaineer has his 
faults, but, according to his lights, he 
shoots square. 

“When we first came,” she continued, 
“the little dilapidated one-room shack in 
which we held Sunday-school did duty 
besides as a church, schoolhouse, and 
magistrate's court. This, with a tiny 
crossroads store and a few cabins, made up 
the village of Crossnore.” 

Mrs. Sloop hadn't been long in her new 
home when she hit upon the idea of a 
sewing club as a means of making friends 
with the girls and voung women in the 
neighborhood. Which brings us back to 
Hepsy and the trunk full of mourning 
clothes. 

But let Mrs. Sloop tell you the rest ot 
the storv, as she told it to me a few wecks 
ago when I visited her at Crossnore. 


N MY eagerness to find sométhine be- 
sides black clothes," she said, "I had 
tumbled up the garments in the trunk. 
While I was straightening them out, a 
mountain woman came in to see the 
doctor on an errand for à sick neighbor, 
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To carry through one of the greatest expan- 
` sion programs in automobile history, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 
in new buildings and advanced new equipment. 


Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible, in many instances, 
for one machine to do the work formerly done 
by six, eight and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more 
quickly and accurately to do the work of many. 
And clearing large areas of factory space for 
greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have fol- 
lowed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
have followed — and, as promised, astonish- 
ingly low new prices made possible by these 
gigantic developments. 


Your share in this great investment is the 
money you save by purchasing, at the low- 
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As the woman delivered her message, she 
gazed hungrily at the black dresses. 
Suddenly, I had an inspiration. Why 
couldn't I sell the mourning clothes and 
buy ginghams for Hepsy? 

“Would you like to buy a dress?’ I 
asked the mountain woman. 

“She not only bought one but she also 
agreed to take home several to sell to her 
neighbors. 

" Knowing that the mountain. women 
have very little monev, I made the prices 
absurdly low. 

“The garments went like hot cakes. 
Soon the volunteer saleswoman was back 
for another bundle—and another. In two 
weeks the big trunk was emptv. And 
the mountain women, starved all their 
lives for pretty things, were besieging me 
for ‘some more o' them black dresses.’ 

“The next Sunday at church in the 
valley, it looked as if the entire neighbor- 
hood had suddenly gone into mourning. 
And still the women clamored for more 
black dresses. They even stopped the 
doctor on his rounds to inquire when I 
would have more to sell. 

“This was my chance. If black dresses 
would sell, surely others would. If one 
request would bring a trunkload of old 
clothes, why not write more letters? 

“T did. I wrote day and night. Of 
course I started with my friends and their 
friends. You might say that one friend 
led to another. Soon I was begging people 
I didn't know from Adam's house cat to 
send me their cast-off clothing. And 
every time a package came in, I wrote to 
the sender asking that Ae write to his 
friends. Gradually, I worked up a sort of 
endless chain, which is still growing. We 
have had boxes from nearly every state 
in this country, and from Canada. 

“From the start, the old clothes poured 
in. There were garments for men, women, 
and children. They continued to go like 
hot cakes too. I could hardly get my 
breakfast dishes done of a morning before 
customers were crowding my doorstep. 
It was remarkable how quickly the news 
spread. Folks came from far and near to 
buv, some came forty and sixty miles. 
They came on horseback, they came in ox 
carts, covered wagons, and buggies, and 
they came on foot. They still do, al- 
though now there is an occasional flivver. 


“TN a few months I decided that I must 

have a regular day for selling. To begin 
with, we had only one ‘sale day’ a week. 
One of the neighbor women and I would 
hang the garments on the clothes line in 
the back yard. Then, as business in- 
creased, we built a pen of chicken wire. 
'There was but one entrance. Rough 
‘picnic’ tables were put up in the center of 
the enclosure; on these the garments were 
displayed. Customers gathered around 
the tables and chose what they wished to 
purchase. A man and his wife stood at 
the gate and priced each buyer's package 
as he came out. We did a strictly cash 
business. 

“ By the next fall," Mrs. Sloop went on, 
“we were forced to build a ‘sale house.’ 
It was just a rough plank-up-and-down 
shack of one room. Then we undertook to 
sell several days each week. Nowadays 
we frequently have four or five hundred 
people present at a sale. 

“In the meantime, girls all around would 
look at me with hungry eyes, and say, 


‘Mis’ Sloop, I wish I could go off to school 
like Hepsy! They were eager to make 
something of themselves. All that was 
lacking was money—" 

"What had become of Hepsy?" I 
interrupted. 

“Packed off long ago to Banner Elk, 
the proudest little soul you ever saw," 
said Mrs. Sloop, with a warm smile. 
“When she started back for the fall term, 
I had three more girls ready to go with 
her. Even with our limited facilities, we 
cleared over a thousand dollars that first 
year. The following year, sixteen girls 
went. And old clothes paid every penny 
of their expenses. 

"Of course," she continued, “I was 
careful to pick out the really earnest girls, 
those who were ambitious for an educa- 
tion as well as for pretty clothes. Not," 
she added quickly, "that I am foolish 
enough to discount a love for pretty 
fixings. I wouldn't give a picayune for the 

irl who doesn't want to look her best. 
t's an important part of doing her best. 
“COON both boys and girls were so de- 
termined to go off to school that 
they would manage some way to earn 
the money to buy their clothes at the 
sales if I would look after their tuition 
and living expenses. 

“Now,” she explained proudly, ‘‘it is 
no longer necessary to send our m and 
girls away to secondary school. We have 
one of the best high schools in the state 
right here in Crossnore. Most of the 
money for building and maintenance has 
come from our sales of old clothes. Re- 
member, that a good part of the cloth- 
ing worn by the people of three or four 
counties is bought from us. Many peo- 
ple have an idea that the Carolina moun- 
tains are very sparsely populated, but 
the last census shows that we have more 
than ten thousand people in Avery 
County. At present, we sell about fifteen 
thousand dollars' worth of clothing a year. 
We could make twice that sum if we had 
the old clothes! 

“We never give away anything. Our 
best people have never felt poor, and we 
don't want them to acquire that feeling. 
That is why we encourage them to earn 
money with which to buy. Of course if a 
child needs a pair of shoes, the price is not 
more than he can pay. I have sold a good 
strong pair for fifteen cents. 

* Money has always been scarce with 
mountain folk. In the old days there was 
no way for a woman to earn any except 
by picking galax leaves, or by hoeing corn 
for a neighbor. But she could rarely get 
cash for either of these jobs. The store- 
keeper across the ridge would pay for 
galax only in trade. As for corn-hoeing, 
that was usually done to repay a neighbor 
for helping out her family during a rush 
season. 

* At the beginning of our second year 
here, we rounded up in our district sixty- 
odd children of school age. A new county 
superintendent of education agreed to 
give us two teachers for the four and a 
half months then allowed us. That fall, 
an old man and a neighborhood boy— 
neither of whom had any training—were 
chosen to ‘teach.’ At that time it was a 
firmly rooted idea among the moun- 
taineers that a school could not be suc- 
cessfully taught except by a man. The 
only essential qualifications of a would-be 


teacher were a strong right arm and a 
willingness to use it. 

“The following year, by bringing much 
pressure to bear on the county and state 
authorities, we got a new two-room 
schoolhouse. This time I persuaded the 
committee to employ a college-bred 
woman of experience as the head teacher. 
She completely junked the strong-arm 
theory. 

" However, a graded school seemed an 
impossibility, because both parents and 

upils were bitterly opposed to grading. 

hey insisted that any child who had been 
to school five years belonged in the fifth 
grade. You see, they ignored that fact 
that the school term was only half as long 
as that in properly graded schools. Also, 
they failed to consider the frequent ab- 
sences of pupils. 

“There were other even more deplor- 
able drawbacks. If a pupil didn't like a 
subject, he dropped it. And if the teacher 
didn't like a subject, why, there was no 
reason for teaching it. You can imagine 
the state things were in! 

"But I was determined to have a 
graded school in Crossnore. The first 
step was to get a nine-months term. This 
meant that the second four and a half 
months would have to be paid for by 
subscription. A few parents proved will- 
ing to do their part, and a few ambitious 
pupils arranged to pick galax leaves on 
Saturdays to earn their tuition—which 
was one dollar a month. 

“These, however, constituted only a 
small percentage of the whole. Many 
parents would not pay, and their children 
could not. Again it was upto me. _ 

"Up to this time I had been using 
practically all of my old-clothes money to 
send the better prepared boys and girls 
away to school. I now decided that the 
day had come to spend more of it in 
Crossnore. 

"A mountaineer loves to trade. So I 
went to certain fathers and, under a 
pledge of secrecy, offered each to pay 

alf his bill, if he would pay the other 
half. That turned the trick! 


*rT HERE was one man with three un- 
usual daughters who was particularly 
mulish. I argued and argued. Finally, I 
said to him, ‘I’m offering to give you a dol- 
lar and a half a month for four months. 
Surely, you have too much sense to turn 
down six dollars in cold cash!’ He 
squirmed a week longer, but the day be- 
fore the new term opened, he capitulated. 
He simply couldn't see all that money 
slip through his fingers. This year, his 
eldest daughter will graduate from one of 
the best colleges in the South. The other 
two girls are still in high school here. 

“By this sort of dickering, we suc- 
ceeded in getting nearly all the children 
in school. It is a significant fact that we 
collected every penny that was promised 
us. Your mountaineer may be slow to 
give his word, but he keeps it! 

“Things were now booming education- 
ally in Crossnore. The taste of a nine- 
months school with a trained teacher at 
the helm had set the community on fire 
with enthusiasm. There was nothing the 
mountain folk would not do for their 
school. Indeed, it represented the first 
satisfactory return they had ever had for 
their tax money. 

“Soon,” Mrs. Sloop went on, “I made 
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Accept, please, a 
10-day tube of this 
unique creation 
to try 


GENTLEMEN: The last few years have brought 
many new comforts into people's lives. Palmolive 
Shaving Cream is one. 

Millions are discarding old-type shaving soaps and 
turning to shaving creams. And Palmolive, we believe, 
is just the cream you want. 

We knew when we started making it that we had a 


hard path to travel. That most men were wedded to. 


one soap or another. And that to win, we had to excel 
in many ways. 
1000 men told us 


So we asked 1000 men to name their ideal in a shav- 
ing soap. They named four, and we added the fifth that 
they had forgotten. 

We were qualified to meet those desires as you know. 
This laboratory is 60 years old. It has created, among 
other things, Palmolive Soap, one of the world’s leading 
toilet soaps. 

We made and discarded 130 formulas before reaching 
our marked goal. But when we did, we had an amazing 
creation from what men told us. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
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Dept. Ber147, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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my neighbors another proposition: If 
they would add a third room to the school 
building, and bear all the expense, I 
would see that they had three teachers the 
following vear, and all three for nine 
months, with no tuition to pay. The 
county gave us two teachers for only four 
and a half months, so I would have to 
rustle up the money for the rest. 

“Iwas firm in my belief, however, that 
we could work up the old clothes sale to 
meet this extra demand. We did. And 
the people did their part. The new room 
was completed before the fall term opened. 

“But that year enthusiasm had a 
slump. In some unaccountable way, the 
people got the notion that their school 
might be stolen from them. What they 
meant, I think, was that outsiders might 
get control. 

“Te had not taken me long to learn that 
the law is the mountaineer's remedy for 
all ills. So I sent out word that we would 
incorporate the school. When I explained 
that this meant fixing up legal papers 
which would be signed by witnesses, and 
then deposited in the county courthouse 
for safekeeping, they were greatly in- 
terested. 

. “The afternoon set for a mass meeting 
to hear the charter read turned out to be 
bitterly cold. We had to fight our way to 
the schoolhouse through sleet and wind. 
In spite of the terrific weather, however, 
literally everybody in the communit 
was present. Even the babies and grand- 
mothers had been brought along. 

“Sentence by sentence, we discussed 
that paper. We did not leave a single 
point until everybody was satisfied. Then 
we elected trustees, and decided to add 
two rooms to the schoolhouse and to 
build a two-story building for home 
economics and manual training. 

“A few lessons in cooking and sewing 
had already aroused general interest along 
these lines. And the boys had gone back 
to their homes and built sinks for their 
mothers, piping water into the houses 
from the mountain streams. This clinched 
the argument for manual training. 


“Mech of the lumber and labor for the 
new buildings was donated. But 
money was urgently needed to pay for the 
materials we had to buy, as well as for 
salaries for the two additional teachers. 
More letters had to be written for old 
clothes and, of course, I had to write 
them. My hands were mighty full, for 
I was boarding the three teachers, and 
assisting my husband with his surgery. 
But enthusiasm had begun to pick up 
again. People were moving into every 
shack within reach of Crossnore, to put 
their children in school. 

“At six-thirty each morning I divided 
the workers into groups, using every 
scrap of my ingenuity to make wise com- 
binations. The women often unloaded 
the wagons and sawed ceiling and flooring 
for the men. All day long, 1 walked back 
and fofth between the two buildings, 
directing the work. In between times, I 
pulled my end of a crosscut saw, or flew 
home for a few minutes to look after mv 
two youngsters. At the noon hour, while 
others were eating, I sat down near them 
and wrote more letters for old clothes. 

“That fall, I got myself appointed 
attendance officer. And that," she added 
with a rueful little smile, was when Old 


Man Trouble began camping on my trail! 

“You see, I proceeded to enforce the 
compulsory law, which in our county 
holds good up to seventeen years of age. 
Now, zeal for a good school did not mean 
that these mountain parents were going 
to let anybody tell them when they could 
keep their youngsters at home. 

“Indeed, if it hadn't been for the 
whole-souled coóperation of the children 
themselves, we never could have enforced 
the law. Between us—the youngsters 
and me—we cooked up a scenic that 
worked beautifully in most cases. 

“First, the children of bucking parents 
were to beg not to be kept out of school 
to dig potatoes, or to pick beans. If 
begging did no good, the youngsters were 
to weep—not gently, you understand, but 
in loud, heartbroken, heartrending wails. 
This was usually effective. The pride 
of the parents in children as crazy as 
that over school made up for having to 
dig the potatoes themselves. 

“But there were a few obdurate parents 
who held out to the bitter end. With 
these I had to invoke the law. 

“Arresting them was like slapping the 
face of a child who trusts you. Iken had 
worked so hard to build the school, and 
now the hand that had claimed to help 


was raised against them. 
“I SHALL never forget that first trial— 
indeed, I very much doubt that I shall 
ever forget any of them. I had to face 
sixteen angry parents. The court-room 
was packed. The defendants were ac- 
customed to trials; it was my initial 
experience. They had consulted men who 
told them that there. was no such law as 
that which I claimed to represent. ‘Their 
spokesman made a fervent speech. 

"When he had finished, I handed him 
the law book in which the statute is 
recorded, and asked him to read it aloud. 
He looked first at the outside of the book, 
then at the titfe page, and, finally, at the 
statute. He read it aloud. 

“There was a moment of intense 
silence. The reader closed the book. 
‘She’s right,’ he said, ‘The young 'uns 
hev got to go to skule!’ 

"And that simple statement," said 
Mrs. Sloop, “expresses perfectly their 
attitude of fair play. “There were no more 
protests, and no more threats. Everybody 
present buckled right down and gave us 
the best possible cooperation. 

“However, this was not the end of 
arrests and trials. One stubborn old man 


had to be sent to jail for five days before: 


he saw the light. It was his first experi- 
ence in prison, and he admitted that he 
found time to do a lot of thinking. Inci- 
dentally, he reached the conclusion that I 
was a ‘just woman.’ 

“Months later, when a special school 
tax election hung in the balance, he saved 
the day. There is nothing a mountaineer 
hates as much as taxes. It was asking 
considerable to expect him to vote a tax 
upon himself. The election day was one 
of great anxiety. Indeed, the middle of 
the afternoon found us with a tied vote. 

“The township had been scoured in 
vain," she went on, “for somebody to 
break the tie in our favor. Finally, it 
was whispered around that Uncle Abe 
Calloway, the old chap who had ‘sot out 
his hve days in jail, had said that he would 
vote for “anything that Mis" Sloop said 


was right. But Uncle Abe was sick in 
bed over on Little Plumtree Creek. 

"An automobile had never been over 
that road; but it was the only thing that 
could get Uncle Abe to the polls before 
sunset, the closing time. The car brought 
him safely and, just as the sun was setting, 
he cast the deciding vote, and made our 
high school possible. 

“We now had a fairly adequate gram- 
mar-school equipment, but we were look- 
ing ahead toward a modern high-school 
building. 

“Just at this time came a chance to 
buy a much-coveted farm adjoining the 
school grounds. We had only thirty 
dollars in the bank, and none in sight. 
However, for our thirty dollars we got a 
six-months option. The days flew by, 
and three men were boasting that they 
would buy the farm on the day our option 
expired. We were pretty maly desperate. 

‘Then, one rainy afternoon, a neighbor 
with a hoe across his shoulder stopped by 
on his way home. ‘I come to tell you,” he 
said, ‘that ef you don’t git the money for 
the farm in time, you let me know, and 
I'll go to the bank and endorse your note 
fer hit. I hain't got that much money, but 
I got land. I hev always said I'd never 
put a mortgage on my land fer nobody, 

ut I'll do hit fer you." 

“That touched me as much as anything 
that ever happened to me," Mrs. Sloop 
commented quietly. “He did endorse 
the note, and gradually we paid it off. 
We have since added to this farm enough 
to give us ninety-two acres of the finest 
land in this section. And we have built a 
modern home for our teachers and a 
boys’ dormitory. But if it hadn't been 
for that timely help, we might never have 
achieved all these other good things. 


“THERE is one thing I forgot to tell 
you when I was talking about incor- 
porating the school and voting special local 
taxes," she went on presently. ' As a public 
school, we are of course entitled to our 
proportionate share of the money the 
State sets aside for public education. But 
in our case the amount would have been 

itiably small, perhaps enough to run a 
fece two-teacher country school, instead 
of our modern ninety-thousand-dollar 
plant, with its weaving, agriculture, 
carpentry, and home economics depart- 
ments, its big farm, and its twenty-two 
highly trained teachers. 

“To all my arguments for a high school 
the State pled that, in order to enroll 
the forty-five pupils necessary for the 
establishment of a high school, we must 
have at least five hundred children of 
school age in the district from which to 
draw. I countered by reminding the 
authorities that when I moved to Cross- 
nore, there were only sixty children on the 
school census, but that on the first day of 
school thirty-four of these were present. 
This, I insisted, was pretty good proof 
that mountain children are keener for an 
education than the average children. 

,"Well, I made up my mind that we 
were going to have a high school, and I 
simply camped on the governor’s door- 
step. 

Ít took time and persistent hammering; 
but eventually Mrs. Sloop won her fight. 
In spite of the fact that the pupils had to 
walk "mountain. miles" over muddy or 
frozen roads, the daily average attendance 
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New 
Models 


Introduced in the Past Year 


wow]. “NewDay Car 


ROM out the bewildering maze 

of new motor car models of the 
past year—some 261 of them in 
all—one car stands alone asa truly 
different automobile. As all the 
world now knows, it is The New- 
Day Jewett Six—the only truly 
new-day car. 
Its difference is based—not on 
freakish novelties and untried de- 
sign—but on proved and accepted 
principles of manufacture carried 
closer toperfection thanever before 
in any one automobile. 
Other cars may approach The 
New-Day Jewett in some one 
aspect of performance—in ac- 


celeration — or in ease of handling 
—or in swift, smooth stopping— 
or in roominess—or in clear vision, 
economy, sturdy construction: 


—but only in The New-Day 
Jewett can all these qualities be 
found in their finest development. 
The result is a truly new-day 
automobile—the one and only 
car fully equal to the demands of 
modern motoring—the only really 
new car of the year! 


Ask any Paige-Jewett dealer to 
let you take the wheel of this 
new-day car soon—and prove for 
yourself its *New-Day" 
orities. 


superi- 


The New-Day Jewett Six 


Lightning-like acceleration 


Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes 


Abundant power and speed 
Easiest steering, shifting, 
parking 
Clearest vision—steel body 


Roominess equal to much 
longer cars 


Paige quality throughout 


And Jewett’s lowest closed 
car price. 


Me New-D ET rst X 


'095 
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was so high that her share of the public 
school funds was enough to pay about 
one fourth of the expenses of Crossnore 
School. And when she got ready to put 
up her twenty-six-thousand-dollar school 
building, the first of the present group, 
the State Board of Education came across 
handsomely, and gave her thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

When Mrs. Sloop demanded good roads 
for the mountain people, the authorities 
looked at her aghast. “We can't spend 
money up there," they protested. “Why, 
there aren't any people to use roads.” 

* Come up uh me and sce," returned 
Mrs. Sloop. 

“One trip was enough,” she told me. 


“They came, they saw, and they were 
convinced. Now we have as good roads 
in Avery County as you will find in all 
North Carolina; and that is saying quite 
enough. 

“In the generation that is growing up 
in Avery, there will be little illiteracy, and 
less moonshining. Good roads and good 
schools have thrown both these evils into 
the discard for keeps. 

“We have nearly four hundred pupils, 
at present, and seventeen out of nineteen 
of our graduates go to college," Mrs. 
Sloop told me proudly. “This year, we 
hope that all are going, and they will all 
come back to settle, too." 

This is one point on which she is very 


emphatic. “We do not educate our 
young people away from the mountains," 
she declared earnestly. “Practically one 
hundred per cent come back home and 
ut their shoulders to the wheel here. 
Hey came back as a trained nurse. She 
visited every school in Avery Count 

inside of two years, and did an inea 
culable amount of good. McCoy Frank- 
lin, the pastor of a local church, a young 
man whose eloquence has made him a 
welcome visitor in many big city churches, 
is a tremendous influence in the right 
direction. The young woman who has 
charge of our weaving department is one 
of our girls, and two of our grade 
teachers were once pupils in our school." 


The House of Happiness 


* Good night, Doctor," said Thatcher. 
He was a little shamefaced, a little 
abashed and discomhted. Yet, in a way, 
and for a little while, he was comforted 
too. He glanced at the clock in the hall as 
he went in; he was on his way to bed, as a 
rule, by this time. But he felt restless. 

“TIL sit down and read a while, till I 
feel sleepy,” he said to his wife, 

He was still reading when the clock 
struck midnight. Its last stroke died 
away in the stillness of the night. No 
engine throbbed upon the road. John 
'Thatcher went to the door; looked out. 
The late moon was high, now. In its 
light, larkspur and hollyhock, pale now, 
their color gone, swayed in the summer 
wind. He sighed; went back to his book. 

Miles away, in a woods road, a car 
stood still, lights out. And a boy turned 
tortured blue eyes toward the girl who sat 
beside him, pale and white in the moon- 
light, as lovely as a moonflower herself. 
“Oh, Kit!" he cried. “A year! I can't— 
I can't! I love you so!” 


HE clock had struck again, and yet 

again. Andstill John Thatcher lingered. 
But his book was forgotten now, and 
laid aside, and he was sitting deep in his 
chair and shrunken, somehow, when Mary 
Thatcher came down and found him. 

“You see!" he said dully, as he looked 
at her. “Two o'clock—and no sign of 
him. We don’t know where he is. We 
don’t know when he comes in.” 

“I know," said Mary Thatcher. “I 
always know, John. I hear him. And 
to-night—something has happened. That 
car—it was out of order. He shouldn't 
have taken it—I’m afraid—" 

“His car!” John Thatcher got up with 
an angry gesture. The memory of Ted, 
sullen, silent, turning on his heel, after 
he had asked for the other car, maddened 
him. And he couldn't explain; he couldn't. 
He went to the door; opened it; stood on 
the porch. The moon was low in the west 
now, but it was still almost as light as day. 

And suddenly he saw something mov- 
ing in the road: two figures, walking 
slowly, and very close, a boy and a girl. 
He stared; then called out. 

“Mary!” he called. “Mary!” 

By the time she had come and was 
standing beside him on the porch they 
could see them. 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Ted!” said his mother softly. “Oh, 
he's all right, John! I told you it was the 
car. Poor boy—he's had to walk home. 
It's Katy Forrest with him, little Katy—" 

"All right!" John Thatcher turned 
upon her, grimly. “All right, you say— 
and our boy out with a young girl until 
this hour atthe night! Mary—where are 

our senses? Henry Forrest’s girl— 
Honey, my friend and neighbor!” 

She stared at him. And suddenly he 
was hurrying down the steps; he tore at 
the garden gate; he stood in the road, con- 
fronting Ted and the girl. 

"Where have you been?" he asked. 
The girl cried out, frightened. Ted stared 
a moment, not understanding, scowling, 
as he always did, in his bewilderment. 

“The car—” he said. “I thought she'd 
stand up for to-night. But I stripped the 

ears, starting her—had to leave her. 
ave to tow her in.” 
ohn Thatcher tossed his head angrily. 
‘Come in here, the two of you!” he 
said. “Well have this out right now!" 

Ted stared. 

“All right!” he said, suddenly, de- 
fiantly. His arm tightened about the girl. 
*' [t's all right, Kit; it's all right, dear," he 
said. ''I—I'm glad—" 

They went to the house, the three of 
them. And in the hall Mary Thatcher was 
waiting. Her eyes searched them all for 
a moment, and as she saw Ted's look, 
and the way the girl turned toward him, 
the tight line of her lips relaxed. 

"Now, then!" John "Thatcher was 
blustering a little. He knew he was right. 
Precedent, tradition, all the long burden 
of paternity, sanctioned his course; 
sanctified it, indeed. And yet—he was 
uncomfortable; this part he must assume 
pas new to him, and it sat heavily upon 

im. 

“Dad!” Ted threw himself into the 
situation, *Dad—] can't go to New 
York!” 

John Thatcher’s jaw dropped. He 
stared, as if he were not sure that he had 
heard aright. 

“I can't!" Ted cried. *Dad—Mother 
—] can’t! Kit—I love her so! And a 
year—to go away for a whole year—! I 
thought I could, Dad, because you wanted 
me to go. Kit—she and I—we thought I 
ought to go. But—oh, Dad— I don't vant 
to be in a bank! I've never wanted to be. 


oH & è + 


“And Jim—Jim Mason—he wants me 
to go in with him. He says—he says that 
with him to sell and me to look after the 
shop and servicing cars, we'd have all the 
business here in five years! He knows I 
haven't any money, but he'd give me an 
interest and let me pay him out of my 
earnings. He's going to have the Thorn- 
ley car here." 

His father was looking at him as if he 
had never seen him before. 

“And then—to-night!" Ted was going 
on. "When you told me—about Mr. 
Doane's letter, I was going to tell Kit; 
and I did. And tenet knew I couldn't 


go—1 love her so!” 


OHN THATCHER sat down heavily. 
Just for a moment he looked a good 
deal older than he was. He saw Ted, 
standing there, breathing hard; he saw 
the girl, all red and white, and trembling 
as she stood. And then he saw his wife 
o to her, and take first her and then 
ed in her arms, and kiss them both. 

“But—” he said, “but, Ted boy, why 
didn’t you tell me? I’ve never wanted 
anything but what was best for you! 
Why, I lent Jim Mason the money to 
start. You—do you think I wouldn't do 
as much for you as I've done for him and a 
dozen others in this town?" 

** [—I didn't know," said Ted, abashed 
all at once, and boyish. “I wanted to 
please you, Dad. I wanted to be what you 
wanted mie to be. I think you're the finest 
father anyone ever had!” 

John Thatcher got up. 

* Ted," he said unsteadily, “I wish I'd 
understood sooner. Katy!" His voice rang 
out joyously. "My dear, come here!’ 

He held her close with one arm; a hand 
was free for Ted. 

“TIl telegraph Mort Doane in the 
morning!" he said. “Mary, I told you 
there'd be just the young couple we 
wanted for the old house coming along 
soon! Get her home, Ted, before her 
folks go wild!" 

They stood, he and his wife, his arm 
about her, watching the two of them as 
they went off. Tears stood in Mary 
Thatcher’s eyes. 

“Mary,” hesaid. “Mary, Ioughttohave 
known! That boy—flesh of my flesh—” 

She turned to smile at him—she who 
had always known. 


————-—-- 
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Let your Easter greetings include Whitman's, doubly wel- 
come after Lent. 


The spirit of Spring is expressed in these fragrant, dainty 
sweets—in packages that please the eye. 


Catering to the wide demand for special recognition of the 
Easter season we have provided timely artistic bands of greet- 
ing on the Sampler, the Standard and the Fussy Packages. 


The Sampler with its wide range of candies appealing to 
all tastes. 


The Fussy Package for those who lean toward nuts and 
firm-center chocolates. 


The Standard Package—the original Whitman's, descended 
from the famous assortment of 1842. 


Chocolates 


Examine these at the near-by store that is agent for Whitman's. 
There you can also get the new Pink of Perfection assortment, 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Fruits & Nuts, and other favorites. 
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Your health lies in 
your own hands 


Every day your hands come in 
contact with many things other 
hands have touched. hose hands? 
Do you know? Ordinary precau- 
tion prompts you to wash your 
hands often. Yet, merely washing 
them clean is not enough. You 
must also dry them safely clean 
with an individual, never-before- 
used towel. For just a few cents 
a day you can enjoy the comfort, 
convenience and absolute safety 
of ScotTissue Towels. Use them 
in your home, office, garage, auto- 
mobile, factory. 


Scorr Parer Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia San Fran 


Chicago 
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Bumps! 
(Continued from page 13) 


Mrs. De Mille read the libretto to Powers 
—and read it well. The others came in 
with the lyrics and choruses. In through 
the open windows, from somewhere on the 
hot street below, gushed the smell of 
orange peel—an odor I have sickened at 
ever since. 

Powers listened courteously until our 
beloved opera had sung itself through. 
As the last notes of the last ensemble 
died down, Mrs. De Mille turned eagerly 
upon him, demanding: 

“Now, Mr. Powers, can’t you just see 
yourself in that?” 

“No,” said Powers, politely, but with 
much decision. “I can’t. Thanks, just 
the same. But I can’t.” 

(Neither, I may say, could DeWolf 
Hopper nor Jeff de Angelis nor Thomas 
Q. Seabrooke, nor Frank Daniels, nor 
half a dozen other musica! comedy stars 
we tried it on. Nor could any manager, 
from Savage down.) 


AFEW. years ago, I was toastmaster 
at a dinner of the Adventurers’ Club. 
Jimmy Powers was guest. I called on him 
for a speech. He made a mighty good one, 
as always he does. When the dinner 
ended he came over to me, asking per- 
plexedly: 

" Haven't I seen you before somewhere ?” 

That was everything it had meant to 
him. 

Yes, it was a mild Bump. But so is 
the smashing of a sick child’s favorite doll 
a mild Bump—if only the child can be 
made to view the mishap with philosophy. 

I am not sorry for it, though, any more 
than I am sorry not to be a second Caruso. 
I was utterly unfit to be a successful 
librettist. Even if my wife's music and 
De Mille's stage influence had been able 
to get “Nero” produced, it would have 
been a grisly failure, so far as the libretto 
was concerned. And I was not capable 
of doing any better along that particular 
line. It was a salutary little Bump. 

The only part of the tragi-comic ex- 
perience I can feel sorry about, ‘nowadays, 
is the memory of my wife's keen dis- 
appointment. For the music was beauti- 
ful, as I think I said, at least once before. 
And, after all, we had grand fun in 
working on the opera. 

But it is vastly better fun to write dog 
stories, at Sunnybank, and to live one's 
earlier dreams. 

Up to that time, most of my Bumps, 
big and little, had been due to efforts of 
mine to break loose from the dreary grind 
of newspaper work. I have touched on 
only one or two of the most memorable. 
There were others—none of which (thank 
heaven!) materialized. All were part of 
my sustained effort to wrench clear of the 
newspaper office. 

But the next and jarringest one 
started me out of the newspaper rut, 
through no initiative of my own—though 
it took more than ten years to complete 
the happy uprooting. It was in the early 
autumn of 1905. I was thirty-two years 
old. I was several thousand dollars in 
debt. My salary was fortv-seven dollars 
and fifty cents a week. (The bosses had 
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Chrysler “58” Sedan, 
$995, f. o. b. Detroit 


PRECISELY THE SAME QUALITY- 
PERFORMANCE-APPEARANCE-AT 
ELECTRIFYING NEW LOWER PRICES 


Since the Chrysler “58” was an- 
nounced last June, nearly 10,000 
men and women have testified 
every month by their orders that 
this wonderful car gives most for 
the money. 


Such striking performance advan- 
tages as 58 miles an hour, 5 to 25 
miles in 8 seconds and 25 miles 
to the gallon of gas—combined 
with many other outstanding 
superiorities— won for it instant 
acceptance which caused it to 
outsell competition everywhere in 
its own particular price group. 


Now the electrifying new lower 
prices make Chrysler “58” more 
unmistakably than ever the value 
supreme in its class. In the ac- 


complishment of these new prices 
there has been no change in 
body quality, comfort or style, no 
change in the high quality design, 
materials and workmanship 
which won spontaneous and 
widespread preference and ad- 
miration for Chrysler “58”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is 
eager to show you that at these 
new lower prices, Chrysler “58” 
continues to offer precisely the 
same quality—precisely the same 
performance—precisely the same 
fine appearance—precisely the 
same beautiful body and chassis— 
which those who know motor 
car quality agree have placed 
Chrysler “58” on the topmost 
value pinnacle. 


NEW ''58' PRICES 


CHRYSLER ''58"—Touring Car, $845; Roadster, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. 
Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER "'70"— Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, 
$1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ''80''— Phaeton, $2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 


wheels optional) $288s; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven- 


passenger, $3595; Sedun-limousine, $3695. 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in posie 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedcorpatented car numbering system, 


exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited an 


without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


cannot be altered or removed 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
"58" 
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“Nerves” Keep Her From Enjoying Life 


| AD — 


It hardly seems possible to those who 
haven't studied the question, that bad tecth 
can have such harmtul cflcct upon a person's 


health. 


But just ask your dentist or physician. 


COLGATE'S— 


for beautiful, healthy teeth ! 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile 
... and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘Of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth . . . I've used Colgate's 
all my life.’ But I didn't want 
Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate's tooth 
paste." 
* * * * 

Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of all 
who see them. And there is health 
as well as beauty in gleaming 
teeth, for when they are scrupu- 
lously kept clean, germs and poi- 
sons of decay can't lurk and breed 
around them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Colgate's will keep your teeth scrupu- 
lously clean. It reaches all the hard-to- 
get-at places between the teeth and 


*He just raved 
about my teeth" 


around the edges of the gums, and so 
removes causes of tooth decay. It is the 
dependable tooth paste for you to use. 


Washes—Polishes—Protects 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s 
arc mild tasteless soap and fine chalk, the 
two things that dental authorities say a 
safe dental cream should contain. 


Use Colgate’s Regularly 


Just remember that beautiful, healthy 
teeth are more a matter of good care 
than of good luck. Use Colgate’s after 
meals ad at bedtime. It will keep your 
teeth clean and gloriously attractive. 


And you'll like its taste . . . even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Large Tube 25c. 


tooth decay 


split a five-dollar raise between Vincent 
Tea and myself, in a moment of 
Monte Cristo generosity; so I was making 
a fraction more than my original forty- 
five dollars.) 

I was under certain crushingly heavy 
family expenses. I had not one hundred 
dollars laid by. Loss of job might well 
have meant the loss of at least one life for 
which I was eagerly responsible. I owed 
doctors and nurses more than I could 
reasonably hope to pay in a lifetime. I 
had borrowed five hundred dollars from 
an usurer at 180 per cent. Also, the cost 
of living had just taken one of its nauseat- 
ing upward pitches. 

had fallen into a queer state of 
sullen apathy toward my work and to- 
ward life at large. I know now it was the 
same form of nerve fag which ässailed a 
tortured and wornout black bull I saw, 
many years later, at a bullfight in Spain 
—a bull that ceased to attack, and stood 
weary and uninterested, with lolling 
tongue and heaving sides, while the 
banderilleros jabbed their sharpest darts 
into him and slapped him across the eyes 
with their fiery cloaks. | 

I was tired out and winded. I used to 
find myself repeating over and over, in 
my mind, with tiresome singsong itera- 
tion, Stephen Chalmers's miserable lines: 


“To toil that we may sleep—that better we 
may toil! 
To toil that we may eat—that better we may 
toil!" 


It was a morbid state, bred of Bumps 
that came overfast and overhard, and 
of too much futile worry. It was not born 
of overwork. I do not know what over- 
work is. I don't believe any normal 
human was ever overworked. It is not 
work, by itself, that crumples one. It 
is the worry that goes with the work, and 
one's life outside of work-hours. 

Given health and the right conditions 
and congenial tasks and absence of worry 
or of home troubles, and I believe any 
man could work twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week, for fifty years, without 
a symptom of breakdown. I may be 
wrong, but I believe most sincerely I am 
right. Again and again, I have proved in 
my own case that huge quantities of 
congenial work are a stimulant, not a 
depressant. 

Well, then, in the fall of 1905, when I 
was pretty well shot to pieces nervouslv, 
and at an ebb in every way, the “Evening 
World" bosses told me, one day, that 
they were thinking of getting a younger 
and cleverer man for my job; and that 
my period of usefulness on the paper 
appeared to be drawing to an end. 

It was a time of a general slump in the 
newspaper trade. If I were to lose my 
position there was scant hope of my land- 
ing other work until long after my last 
dollar should be spent and my small 
credit wiped out. 


WENT home, that night, with all my 

stupid apathy gone. I wason tiptoe, and 
mad clear through. I don't believe I have 
ever thought so clearly, before or since. I 
saw there were two ways out for me: 
Either I could lie down tamely and let 
them cut my official throat, and could 
degenerate into a down-at-heel newspaper 
failure, subsisting at last on fifty-cent 
loans from old co-workers—or I could set 
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income 


© 


Your Profits 


At Last! 


Perhaps you, too, have just 
emerged triumphant but worn 
out by the work of compiling 
your income tax return. That’s 
the penalty for keeping records 
that hide the essential facts 
where you can’t find them. 


What a contrast with the Bur- 
roughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan! With this plan the essen- 
tial information about your busi- 


ness is always at your finger tips 
—ready for Uncle Sam when he 
wants it—and, more important; 
ready for you daily when you 
want to know how and where 
to make more money. 


It will make money for you, just 
as it already has for thousands of 
others in your line of business. 


Can you afford to postpone in- 
vestigating? Write today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


Simplified 
Accounting 
Plan Protects 
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Only afew drops needed 


Sa ies, —— ode and AQUA VELA keeps 
en scil E d the face likevelvet allday. 


after-shaving comforts 
in 4 seconds from 9 drops 


HAT sounds efficient. It is 

efficient! It describes the work- 
ings of Aqua Velva, the newest 
triumph oF famous Williams shav- 
ing specialists. 

Powders are fine for shiny noses 
but vot for the newly shaven skin. 
Powders act as a blotter. They rob 
the skin of its needed natural mois- 
ture. Aqua Velva, created expressly 
for after-shaving use, conserves the 
natural moisture of the skin. 


5 real face comforts 
Aqua Velva gives 
Simply try Aqua Velva and you'll 
find that it does these 5 pleasant 
things to your face: 


FOR USE AFTER 
SHAVING 


williams 


Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


AquaVelva 


First: It gives your face an invigorat- 
ing, lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps heal each 
tiny cut and scrape. 

Third: It has a free, healthy, masculine 
fragrance. 


Fourth: It guards your face against all 
weather exposure, sun and wind and 
cold. 


Fifth: It conserves the needed natural 
moisture in your skin. (Powder ab- 
sorbs this necessary moisture — leaves 
the skin dry.) Aqua Velva conditions 
your face and keeps it all day long as 
flexible and comfortable as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer's is 50c. (60c in Canada.) 
Costs almost nothing a day to use. 

'The coupon below is for your 
convenience. Send it today for 
generous test bottle. The FREE 
trial bottle has rarely failed to 
make an Aqua Velva enthusiast. 


Free Offer! 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


The J. B. Williams Co. 

Dept. 14, Glastonbury, Conn. 

(Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 

Montreal) i 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velza 


— 
———————— 


——————————— 
Am 4-26 


my teeth and try to smash my way free 
of the trap. 

By the time I reached home my plan 
was made. Not much of a plan, perhaps, 
but the only one I had wit to compass. 
believed I could put on a spurt of work— 
or a semblance of it—which would fool 
the bosses into letting me stay on the job. 
In the meantime, I believed I could write 
in the evening after I got home from the 
office; could write for some of the lesser 
magazines, and perhaps in time hammer 
my way into better lines of writing. 

This was no fortune-dream, like the 
others. It was a grim question of life- 
saving. I had no reasonable hope that 
I could some day make a living as a 
fiction writer and as a writer of salable 
articles. But I had no hope at all of being 
able to do anything else. 

I decided to write for five hours a night, 
for five nights a week, at the close of my 
regular ofhce day; and to keep it up, if 
necessary, for the rest of my life. By the 
time dinner was over, I had brought out 
the rough idea for a serial. 

I told my wife what had happened, and 
what I was planning to do. I warned her 
it must mean, at best, a long succession 
of lonely and stupid evenings for her. I 
told her it was a gamble, with the odds 
all against me. Should I lose, there was a 
strong chance of worse poverty for us 
both than I cared to think about. Should 
I win, it would mean the ideal life we had 
dreamed of—a life of utter comfort, spent 
where and how we might choose, and with 
Sunnybank as an ultimate goal. 


HEN I went to work on my first serial. 

Perhaps worse stories have been writ- 
ten; but never by me. It.was ghastlv. I 
called it “The Secret of the Blue House." 
And it was even worse than its title. Its 
hero was a locomotive engineer who loved 
the fair daughter of a mysterious million- 
aire. The millionaire's house was painted 
bright blue, and it spun around on a turn- 
table to hide a secret cellar where he ran 
a counterfeiting plant. 

Perhaps you've read the yarn in some 
syndicated newspaper fiction magazine 
or seen it in the movies. The horrible 
thing kept confronting me, over and over 
again, for years, in one form or another. 
The magazine that bought it must have 
reaped a small fortune, first and last, out 
of its by-products. 

The serial was about sixty thousand 
words long. I went without lunch for 
weeks to pay for getting it typed. A new 
magazine with a new editor—a soft-paper 
magazine with a hard-boiled editor—was 
lured at last into accepting it. It was my 
first serial acceptance. The editor would 
not talk terms, but he said I’d be well 
pleased with my check. 

I permitted myself the long-foregone 
luxury of dreaming about that check. As 
I was a beginner, I could not well expect 
more than a cent a word. But even at 
that, the price would be $600—more cash 
than ever I had made at any one time. 
Then I took a dip into pessimism. Sup- 
pose I should get only three quarters of a 
cent a word! That would mean only $450. 
Still, $450 was a fortune. 

A week later, the check arrived. Ir 
was for precisely $125. A tiny fraction 
more than a fifth of a cent a word! 

Naturally, I was for sending it back, 
with a lofty letter of rebuke. But I 
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Figure the total years expense of your car 
at 100%. Only about 2.67. goes for lubri- 


cation - your only i insurance against 
Ea riens 7 
var HAP Ad 


Scored Cylinders Worn Pistons Worn Bearings 


A. whole year's cost for this vital engine 
protection is rarely over $15 


Cw É d 
i SS E = N " ri f. 
e^. 5 P ML ira lem, 


Although Mobiloil costs a few cents more 
per gallon, it is decidedly cheaper by the 
year id because Scientifically correct body and Mo- 


biloil quality assure less carbon and 
greater protection against engine 


noise. 
A You will find that Mobiloil is by 
Eora raian Cureosle Mobilal for ® far the most commonly used oil in 


engine lubrication of prominent. passenger 
cars are specified belo 
The grades of Gans Mobilon are indic ated 
by the letters she bel "AS 
Gargoyle Mobiloi Arcii 


the personal cars of automotive en- 
gineers. These engineers aren't 
guessing. Among motorists, too, 3 
out of every 4 who buy oil by name 
ask for Mobiloil. 

No other lubricating oil manufac- 
turer has had experience compara- 
ble with that of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, with its sixty years of 


mcans 


Follow winter recommendations Wereng M 
tures from 32* F (free ezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arc tic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 


Buick 


> 
> 
2 


— | NAMES OF E CC : . : 

(^ A RB pana [sl [eas mw los specialization in /ubrication. 

v CARS E|s[s!s | |E] E . . . 
( E s.m us E£|EJ|E If your car is not listed in the 
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v ; = l Chart on this page, you will find it 
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on the complete Chart displayed by 
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M Cadillac 
H Chandler 


2| Summer 
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Arc Arc P veil peces 
| Chevrolet Arc Arc [Arc Arc Mobiloil dealers. 
Chrysler 4 A Arc Arc | fx 
Chrysler 6 N'IA A A 
c E Dodge Brothers A Arc Arc r 
vs Essex A Arc Arc A ^ 
yl E A 
Arc 


= 
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Mobiloil | 
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Hudson A Arc 
Hupmobile A Arc Arc Arc 
Mead d pM your r guide ewett A Arn Arc Arc j 

Taxw cll | Arc Arc 

H Nash A Arc Arc JAre Are 

d] Oakland A Arc Arc.| A Arc 

M Oldsmobile (4 & 6)| A Arc Arc A Arc 

H Overland A Arc Arc | A Arc 

HB Packard € A Arc Arc[ A | A 
Packard 8 A |Arc Arc | A Arc 
Paige A Arc JAre Arc [Arc |Are [Arc 'Arc 
Reo A Arc A Arc A 
Star A jArc | A € 
Studebaker A Are A 
Velie ^ ar A 
Willys-Knight 4 B Arc B 
Willys-Knight 6 A [Arc 


Vacuum Oil Company - Naini Cage . ioi d Minneapolis. 
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Lead is the very life of your 
battery. Impurities in lead 
shorten life and cause bat- 
teries to run down quickly. 
Willard standards for lead 
and lead oxides are by far the 
most rigid in the industry. 


Equally rigid standards ap- 
ply to our inspections of all 
makes of batteries in the 
owner's car. Five impor- 
tant points checked each 
time. Same care taken with 
every battery. 


that's 
Service 


We Service All Makes i 
and Sell Willards for men 


All Cars—for Radio, too. 


could not afford the luxury of administer- 
ing rebukes at $125 each—even to an 
unappréciative and Simon Legreesome 
éditór of a soft-paper magazine. 

So I cashed the check and got to work 


» on the next serial—this one a fancifully 


melodramatic yarn of the Venetian 
Campanile’s “fall, a tale involving zn 
American: héro ' ‘and an Italian secre? 
society: and a Chino-Italian valet. The 
valet, by the way, was not badly done. 
The whole story, indeed, was less deplor- 
able than its predecessor. Also, I found 2 

“learner” who was willing to type it for 
one third the market price. She did it 
heinously; but I ate lunches again. 

At first, it had been like pulling back 
teeth for me to come home tired out at 
the end of a nine-hour office day, and 
settle down for another five hours on 
original work along a wholly different 


| line. But I scourged myself to it; and at 


the end of the first month I found my 
mind rising eagerly to the task of building 
my fiction plots. 


HE second serial—and many a serial 

thereafter—fell into the kindly hands 
of Matthew White, Jr- editor of the old 
and ‘unhappily lost “Argosy Monthly." 
I don’t know whether Matthew White is 
alive or dead.. Wherever he is, I wish he 
might ‘know .the gratitude and affection 
that are mine for the man who helped and 
encouraged and chided and guided me so 
wisely in those miserable early days; and 
who launched me in the fiction game. 

"True, he paid me only $180 for that 

second serial; but he gave me $250 for the 
third; and soon afterward boosted my 
serial rates to $300, then $400; and at the 
very last to $500, for each 60,000-word 
novel. 

He was shifted to another department, 
by and by, and the “Argosy” was merged 
with another of the Munsey periodicals. 
Then I went elsewhere with my wares. 
But by that time, thanks to him, a few of 
those wares had begun to be more or less 


| marketable. It was White, also, who 


started me on my long line of historical 
serials which ran, off and on, in his 
magazine for nearly five years. They were 


, great fun to write. I couldn't write such 


good yarns now to save my soul. 

My problem was solved. At least mv 
original problem of keeping alive. It was 
gorgeous to go to sleep at night (after a 
fourteen-hour workday and evening) 
knowing I could make more money out- 
side the “Evening World" office than in 
it, and that if I were discharged we could 
not possibly go hungry. 

Some of that spirit must have seeped 
into my office work. For they didn’t fire 
me. Instead, during the next two years 
they raised me to eighty dollars a week, 
a sum which once would have turned me 
daft with happiness. 

Serials, short stories, articles, then 
books—ever I was fighting toward the 
"major magazines," as a busher strives 
toward the major league—and finally 
I was landing in them once in a while. 
Then came the accidental striking of the 
rich vein of dog stories, long neglected by 


| writers in general; a vein that some day 


may run dry, but which in the mean- 
time seems to please some small part 
of the public and which enables me to 
live as always I have longed to live. 
All of it was the ultimate net result 
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Radiola 28, with eight Radiotrons . $260 


RCA Loudspeaker, Model 100 . . . $35 


Eight tubes — 


—but a single control ét 


Like an eight-cylinder car, the 
eight-tube Super-Heterodyne 
gains ease of operation with pow- 
er. The new Radiola 28 has five 
tuning circuits, each adding finer 
selectivity. It has eight tubes, each 
addinggreatersensitivity. And the 
last tube, the new power Radio- 
tron, adds volume— with clarity! 
But all the delicate mechanism is 
sealed away. And a single con- 
trol tunes in the programs— 
station after station. 


The man who owns a Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne today agrees 
with the scientist in the labo- 
ratory that the “Super-Het’’ is 
here to stay. Its performance and 
tone quality have been atwo years’ 
wonder. And now Radiola 28 
is uni-controlled—has new power 
—clearer, truer tone than ever 
before. 


With the Radiola 28 and the 
RCA Loudspeaker,a pianosounds 
like a piano—not like a banjo. 
A cello sounds like a cello —not 
like a violin. Each instrument 


keeps its tone and color. When 
the saxophonist puts a derby hat 
over the saxophone, there's a 
delicate change in tonal color— 
and you get it! Every note is 
clear. Every tone is true. The 
rough edges of distortion are 
smoothed away—and radio re- 
ception has become reality! 


Radiola 28 can be used with the new 
RCA power Loudspeaker Model 104. With 
this (plus the “A. C. package" ) you just 
plug in on the house current (50 or 60 
cycle, 110 volt, A. C.) with no batteries— 
and get a whisper clearly—or a symphony 
concert at the actual volume of the original! 


A-Radiola 


MADE + B € MAKERS *OF* RADIOTRONS 


RADIO - CORPORATION - OF AMERICA NEW YORK CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


PONTIAC 


a new “six” 
at a new low price 


To its famous line of cars— Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick and 
Cadillac — General Motors has added 


a new car at a new price. 
It is the Pontiac Six. 


The Pontiac is a quality car at a 
popular price. It is for the market be- 
tween Chevrolet and Oldsmobile and 
further rounds out General Motors 
program of “A Car for Every Purse 
and Purpose." 


Every resource of General Motors' 
purchasing power, manufacturing 
economies, engineering and research 
has been put into the Pontiac. It 
comes as a tried and proved car; for 
many months it has stood the most 
exhaustive tests at General Motors’ 
great Proving Ground in Michigan. 


The Pontiac Six is produced and 
marketed by the Oakland division 
of General Motors as a companion 
to the Oakland Six. It is another 
example of the quality and value 
made possible by a group of strong 
companies working together. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET © PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 


Buick * CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 


of that most smashing Bump of the lot. 

Yes, the backward road is plentifully 
supplied with assorted Bumps. But. 
surveying it from this part-way elevation. 
I can see that every one of them has 
bumped me forward, or else has kept me 
from falling into a rut or tobogganing all 
the way to the bottom. 

I haven't told these egotistic experi- 
ences for the sake of hearing myself 
talk. Some of them are not pleasant for 


, me to remember, even now. But I have 


yarned about them because there may be 
a Bump-victim somewhere who will read 
this, and learn therefrom that there is a 
solid pound of Hope hidden under every 
ounce of Bump. 

That sounds pri ghe id pane n 
book maxim auf. A Im gloomily 
certain that Pil fuse "a my own finc 
moral preachment the very next time I 
collide with a sizable Bump. But if one 
or two readers, wiser than I, can remember 
it, perhaps I sha’n’t feel quite so much 
ashamed of myself for forgetting. 


“WHY We Behave Like Idiots” is 
explained next. month by Clarence 
Budington Kelland in an article that 
is remarkable for its sprightliness and 
its insight into human nature. For 
years this popular author has been 
studying people, not coldly as a scien- 
tist, but warmly as a writer, and he: 
thinks he has discovered the cardinal 
fault which gnaws at the root of 
friendly relations. His observations 
are sure to interest you and, inci- 
dentally, may prove very valuable in 
your daily life. 


The Best Puzzles 


I’ve Ever Seen 
(Continued from page 69) 


day and a half, how long will it take a hen 
to lay a dozen eggs? 

You can’t laugh that off, you know. 
It’s not really hard, either; but it’s real 
arithmetic, and it's surprising how fre- 
quently it'll start a clever man laughing at 
himself because he can’t see through it. 

If you want a really hard one that vou 
can figure on for a while—oh, ten or fif- 
teen minutes, at least, without being 
ashamed—try this: 

No. 9: A Texan started a ranch in the 
days when live stock was cheap and money 
was high. Sheep were $5 a head, pigs $1, 
and chickens were only 5c each. He e spent 
just an even $100 and he bought just 100, 
altogether, of all three kinds. How many 
did he get of each? 

"There's only one solution, I believe, so 
it’s evidently a satisfactary puzzle. 

And now let's try some real ones. some- 
thing that you can lug out for an hour's 
diversion, or an evening's entertainment 
for a whole party. Fascinating; ves—but 
simple; no. They're real diamonds. 

No. 10: A Vermont farmer ordered 
some sugar maples. The nursery company 


! wrote back that they couldn't fill the en- 


tre order, but were doing the best they 
could. They sent him just ten little trees. 
Phe farmer fooled around quite a while 


. heuring how he could set out those ten 


... and the 
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word went around --- 


ket $ilvertowns---They Pay Their Way 


HEN Goodrich with 

Silvertown  intro- 
duced the first cord tire to 
America, tire beliefs and 
values were given a new 
ideal of performance and 
economy. 

Overnight, Silvertowns 
raised the standard of tire 
service. 

On speedway, highway, 
and remote trailSilvertown 
performance won the 
whole-hearted tribute of 
the man at the 
wheel, and a 
phrase was 
coined... 
«t Get Silver- 
towns, They Pay 
Their Way!" 


Our vasttire making equip- 
ment is given over exclusively 
to cord construction. When- 
everyouseethe name c Goodrich 
onanew tire, itisa cord tire. 
and a matchless one. 


Every Goodrich 
Tire a Cord... 


Full recognition of it by 
motordom, full credit for 
Silvertown's matchless 
traction and endurance, 
have manifested them- 
selves in a universal de- 
mand for Silvertown Ser- 
vice on every type of car. 

And for every driving 
purpose there is a Silver- 
town. For utmost comfort 
and secure traction there 


are Silvertown Balloons f 


—for general usage and 
economy, Sil- 
vertown Stand- 
ards—for prof- 
itable bus and 
truck opera- 
tion, Silvertown 
Heavy Dutys. 


«« Get Silvertowns, They Pay Their Way! 


Goodrich 


Silvertowns 


“Best in je Long Run” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Cx ompany, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Before you 
buy your car see 
that this clock ts on it! 


Your new car—the car you have been planning to buy—see 
that it has a clock. It will probably be a Phinney-Walker 
that the car maker has chosen. In many cases a Phinney- 
Walker has been their choice for years. 

In your new automobile expect a Phinney-Walker. The 
man who drives a car today wants the time before his eyes. 
Have it! You need it. 

The dealer will put one on—at modest cost—if the manu- 
facturer hasn’t. For though each Phinney-Walker model is 
dependably accurate, none is expensive. 

here are various types at various prices, described in an 
interesting booklet. nd for it. You're very welcome. 


. The Phinney- Walker your Dealer installs has these seven features: 


1. Dependable, accurate through radium numerals. 

ears of service. 5. Wound and set by turning the 
2. Runs for more than a week on rim, even with gloved hand. 

one winding. 6. Shockproof against the ruts and 
3. Proof against changes of weath- bumps of travel. 

er or climate. 7. Quickly and easily installed on 

Dials made with either plain or any type or make of car. 


PHINNEY-WALKER 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLOCKS 


[THE TIME BEFORE YOUR EYES 


Phinney-Walker Co., Inc. 
248 W. 57th St., New York 


Please send the booklet that describes 
your clocks. And tell me which cars 
come equipped with Phinney-W alkers. 
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maples to best advantage. Finally he 
planted them in five rows of four each. 

Can you do it? Take a pencil and hold 
your watch in one hand. Ten trees in four 
rows of five each. No trick about it—just 
brainwork. I'll give you an hour. 

I remember when I worked that one 
out. I was about fourteen years old. It 
took me a whole afternoon. When I finally 
brought my diagram to my father, he 
looked at it, started to tell me I hadn't 
done it, then called everybody else to come 
and look. I had found a way of doing it 
that nobody else had thought of! Up to 
that time they'd taken it for granted there 
was only one solution; as a matter of fact, 
there are several. But one is much better 
than any of the others. 

Since I came to the age that some mis- 
taken people call *too old for puzzles" 
I've found out that ten trees in five rows 
of four each is of almost unguessed an- 
tiquity, and beyond any doubt the king of 
its class. Every possible way of doing it 
is accurately known. But if you happen 
to be a real puzzle-fiend and want another 
almost as hard, here's one of the same 
kind, which is credited, I believe, to Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

No. 11: Plant nine trees in ten rows of 
three each. 


AND here is a gem of still another kind: 

No. 12: Make the same six letters 
into words that will fit all the blank spaces 
left in the following verse: 


TROC sätin hi8. ais gray, 
Watching the moonbeam’s...... play 
On a keg that low in the bushes lay, 

And thus did sing: 


"Thou i 3. ene the weak; 

"ou v etras the strong; 

Aye dd nts of battles to thee doth belong; 

And the wind witha ...... took up 
the song; 


John Barleycorn, my king! 


I remember one very attractive young 
lady—literary, she was, with two college 
degrees and everything like that—who 
worked all day to get those seven words, 
each formed from the same six letters, and 
finally cried with rage and vexation be- 
cause she couldn't get the last one. But 
that was an extreme case. Two hours is 
enough for lots of people. 

Do you remember the “How old is 
Ann" riddle? Few people do. But here 
is the king-puzzle of that whole class. 
'The rules for solving it are simple. Do 
it by mental arithemetic. ; 

And when you've done it, pin a medal 
on yourself. j 

It can be done. Few survive to brag 
about it. But those that do—oh, boy, 
how they brag! 

No. 13: “Iam twice as old as you were 
when I was as old as you are. And when 
you are as old as I am, together we'll be 
sixty-three. 

You are not supposed to look below this 
line until you have “done your darndest" 
on these puzzles! But, for the benefit of 
some of your friends, who probably couldn't 
work all the fool things, | am now going to 
put down the answers, each answer hav- 
ing the same number that its puzzle had: 


Answers 


No. 1: 20 pounds. 
For, naturally, if we must add “half the 
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Its Most Enthusiastic Owners Are D 
Those Who Have Tried the Others — 


Contrast shows that the things Franklin offers cannot be 
bought in any other car. Those who make the Franklin 
their first car may think that they realize its fineness. But 
their delight cannot be compared to that of the experienced 
owner. He knows that such smooth, buoyant riding, such | 
simple, restful handling, is well above the best he has had | 
before. That none of his previous cars had brakes which 
functioned with such little effort, such freedom from skid- 
ding. That Franklin is by an appreciable margin the fastest 
car over the road he ever drove. And that never before have 
his troubles been so few, his routine care so little, or his gaso- 
line and repair bills so small. He is even quicker than the new- | 
comer, therefore, to admit the superiority of Franklin copper- | 
radiation air-cooling, and of the lighter weight and flexible j 
construction which that alone makes possible. Contrast : 

sells more Franklins than all the salesmen in the organization. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TheComptometer Man 


Every business man finds profit 
in talking with the man who 
knows—the man who can sup- 
ply definite and reliable infor- 
mation on some subject of in- 
terest relating to his business 
problems. 

The Comptometer man, 
because he is a specialist in 
means and methods of han- 
dling figure work, is known and 
welcomed in thousands upon 
thousands of offices in every 
land where modern business 
methods are practiced. 

The Comptometer man 
doesn't know your business. 
But he does know how to an- 
alyze figure work; how to or- 
ganize it; how to establish ma- 
chine operator standards of 
performance—all with a view 
to securing the largest produc- 
tion per machine unit with 


FELT 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it's not a Comptometer 


the least effort and expense. 

If you already have Comp- 
tometers, ask him to come in. 
Perhaps he can suggest ways 
by which the present produc- 
tion can be increased. 

If you have no Comptom- 
eters, feel free to call on him 
for an analysis of your work 
and for any suggestions he can 
offer on how it may be handled 
more efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

The Comptometer man 
knows that deeds are more elo- 
quent than words; that the 
actual result of a definite test 
on your figure work is the most 
convincing evidence. 

A word from you will bring 


^ a Comptometer man—without 


obligation-or expense. His visit 
will cost you nothing and may 
profit you much. 


& TARRANT MFG. CO, 1700 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS} 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the Comptometer has the 
Controlled-key safeguard 


turkey's own weight" to get the total, the 
10 pounds we already have must be the 
other half, and 20 is the whole. 

No. 2: The picture is of the old gentle- 
man's son. 

He might have said, “I am this" man's 
father, and I am also the son of my own 
father," instead of putting it in the con- 
fusing rhyme. The declaration of the last 
line of the couplet: “This man's father is 
my father's son," could make the portrait 
that of a nephew instead of a son, were it 
not for the old gentleman's declaration of 
the first line: ‘Brothers and sisters have 
I none." 

No. 3: First the peasant takes the goat 


, across. Then he takes the wolf across and 
| brings the goat back. Then, leaving 


the 


| goat, he takes the cabbages across. Then 


he comes back for the goat. 

No. 4: First, the white men send two 
Indians across, one of course being the 
Indian who can row, who brings the boat 
back. Then the Indian who can row takes 
the remaining Indian across, and again 
comes back alone. Then two white men 
cross, one of them returning with one of 
the Indians who can't row. Then one of 
the white men makes another round trip, 
taking the Indian who can row over, and 
bringing the Indian who can't row back. 
That trip is necessary to get the Indian 
who can row on the far side of the stream. 
Then the two remaining white men go 
across and turn the boat over to the In- 
dian who can row,who ferries his two com- 
panions across, one after the other. 

No. 5: Average speed, 24 miles per 
hour. 

The catch lies in the fact that you in- 
stinctively think of the average speed as 
relating to two trips, one going and one 
coming, which, if nothing else were taken 
into account, would be 25 miles. But when 


| we want the average speed per hour, we 


| find, naturally, that more hours are spent 
| on the road at 20 miles an hour than are 


spent at 30 miles an hour coming back over 
the same distance. Forexample: The party 
travels 60 miles to the picnic grounds. At 
20 miles an hour that takes three hours. 


| Coming back at 30 miles an hour takes 


only two hours. That makes five hours 
for the entire 120 miles, so that the aver- 
age speed is 24 miles an hour. Any other 
distance gives the same result. 

No. 6: He lost $50. 

For, evidently, to make 20 per cent on 
one automobile sold at $600, it had to be 
bought at $500—the $100 gained being 
exactly 20 per cent of $500. But losing 
20 per cent on the other automobile, sold 
for $600, means that the purchase price 
was $750—of which $150 is 20 per cent. 
So, making $100 in one transaction and 
losing $150 on the other, he came out $50 
behind on the two. 

No. 7: He fils the 3-quart pail and 
empties it into the 7-quart pail. He does 
this a second time. Then he fills the 3- 
quart pail a third time, and pours water 


„into the 7-quart pail until it is full, leaving 


just two quarts in the 3-quart pail. Then 
he empties the 7-quart pail and pours the 
two quarts into it, and by filling the 3- 
quart pail once more has exactly 5 quarts. 
No. 8: 18 days. 
For an egg and a half in a day and a 
half is the same rate as an egg a day. But 


instead of one hen laying at that rate, the 
' puzzle states that the rate is for a hen and 


a half. If you're troubled about the half a 


VU 
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The Glorious Art 
of Beime Well 


How thousands conquered their ills — 


found again the energy of youth — 
with one fresh food 


Nor 4 "CURE-ALL," not a medicine in any sense— 
Fleischmann's Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers— in fruit juices, water or milk —or 
just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann's Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. J-27, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


" AFTER A WINTER spent in the constant social activities 
of New York, I found myself in a seriously run-down condi- 
tion. I was nervous and irritable. Dinners, dances, the theatre 
were a drudgery. I was completely worn out. A friend notic- 
ing my condition advised Fleischmann's Weast. I began by 
cating three cakes a day, one before each meal. To my sur- 
prise, I soon felt noticeably better. My condition steadily 
improved. Now, thanks to Fleischmann's Yeast, I can dance 
all night and still feel fine the 
next day." 
NATHALIE TRAVERS, 

New York City 


SRR QS NDR 
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“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in ugly blotches. Eating ir- 
regularly caused stomach trouble. Then I became con- 
stipated. One day a friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I started to cat it that day. In a month's time I was a 
new person. Every blemish had vanished from my skin. 
My eyes sparkled. My appetite was excellent. All as the 


result of Fleischmann's Yeast." 
Erngr Parrick, Boston, Ma 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire svstem—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. You 


will ind many delicious waysof eating 


RIGHT i : : : 

"AN ATHLETE and former physical director of the Yeast: TAR ASSER i s dai 

Cincinnati Gymnasium, during the war I served as direc- mats PODES ra 5 S 7 ey 

tor of an analine dye plant. When I returned to my old plain, nibb e rom the E T ; at wo 

active work, I was not fit; I s Tered from an acid stomach. Or TALEC Cakes regularly every ay 
F hef ils 


Then I discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suf- j 
fer from acidity of the stomach . . . And I enthusias- r LL a a el 


tically recommend Yeast to the men who come to me to 


be kept ht." Frank Mri 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rove right up to your destination, on a 
Harley-Davidson Single—and park 
there. Any 2x8 space will do. You come 
and go quickly—while autoists are still 
driving around hunting for “parking holes” 


Think what aboon this is when you're in 
a hurry. Even the most crowded “square”, 
on Saturday nights, always has plenty of 
parking spaces for your Single. 


But even more important than this, con- 
sider the amazing economy —80 safe, quick, 
comfortable miles to a gallon of gasoline! 
Other costs correspondingly low. All the 
power and speed you will ever need. And 
it's easier to ride than a bicycle! 


Safe— 
Comfortable 


Low saddle position, low 
center of gravity, and 
perfect balance provide 
maximum safety andeasy 
control. Full balloon 
tires, a seat that rests on 
19 inches of shock-ab- 
sorbing springs, 6 fork 
springs, and roomy foot- 
boards provide real rid- 
ing comfort—you float 
along smoothly without 
jar or vibration. 


Mail the coupon for more informa- 
tion. And see your Harley-Davidson 
dealer. He has a “‘Pay-As-You-Ride”’ 


plan for your convenience. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. AM Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Che 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  ,;; 
[Noweg] Single C 


"mT 


We wanta live dealer in every 
locality. A money-making op- 
portunity for real workers. If 
interested, check the coupon. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. AM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


( ) Send me free literature about the New Single. ( ) Tell me about your dealer proposition. 


| hen and half an egg business, double each 
of the quantities and the same mathemati- 
: cal rate will, of course, remain the same, so 
that we would have three hens laying 
three eggs in a day and a half, or two eggs 
in one day. 
' And an egg a day for each hen and a 
' half (or, if you prefer, two eggs a day from 
_ three hens, which is the same rate) means 
| that each hen is laying at the rate of only 
two thirds of an egg a day or, to express 
the same rate in whole numbers again and 
avoid the fraction, two eggs every three 
days. Which is just about the rate at 
which a good hen does lay. And two eges 
every three days, or two thirds of an eg 2 
day, means that it would take one hen 18 
days to lay a dozen eggs. 

No. 9: 19 sheep, 1 pig, 80 chickens. 

19 sheep at $5 apiece cost $95. The pig 
costs $I, Danae us up to $96. And 80 
chickens at 5 cents apiece, 20 for a dollar, 
cost $4—making an expenditure of just 
$100 altogether for the combined total 
(also an even 100) of 19 sheep, 1 pig, and 
80 chickens. 

No. 10: You can place Io trees in 5 rows 
of 4 each by arranging them in a 5-pointed 
; star; like this: 


: Here are two of the other designs that 
also satisfy the requirements of the prob- 
lem, although not quite so neatly: 


f 
I "A 


| No. 11: To place 9 trees in 10 rows of 
| 3 each, arrange them like this: 


I do not know of any other design that 
| meets the requirements of this puzzle. 
| No. 12: The six letters are s-t-u-l-e-r, 
and the seven missing words that are 
formed from them are: Sutler, Ulster, 
Luster, Rulest, Lurest, Result, Rustle. 

No. 13: The two ages are, respectively, 
28 and 21. 

Let us take the first part of it alone: 
“I am twice as old as you were when I was 
as old as you are." I am now 28. I am 
now two times as old as you were (14) 
when I was your present age (21); that is, 
| 7 years ago. 
| Then the second part: “and when you 
are as old as I am, together we'll be 63.” 
That is, when you, who are now 21, reach 


$ | my age of 28 (7 jon from now) I'll be 
a 


35. And the total of our combined ages, 
28 and 35, will be 63. 


+e bt + + 
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But Gives Better Light Car Control 


T planetary transmission was devel- 
oped as the simplest, most direct and 
reliable means of speed control for light 
cars. While this type costs more to build, 
its advantages far outweigh other consid- 
erations. Your car is more flexible in traffic 
— with starts, stops and speed changes made 
faster and more easily. Complete control 
through foot pedals makes it unnecessary 


RUNABOUT $290, TOURING $310, COUPE $500, 


to remove your hands from the wheel. 
Gears are constantly in mesh, preventing 
the possibility of stripping. The trans- 
mission, therefore, stands harder abuse; 
there are no costly replacements. Ford econ- 
omy methods alone make it possible to build 
this superior transmission into Ford cars, 
yet keep Ford prices the lowest ever offered. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Planetary Transmission Costs More to Build 


TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN $565 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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TAey pass 


| the word along. 
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HERE is something uni- 

versal about the good word 
for General Cords. Certainly 
no other tire has given its users 
the satisfaction from which 
such comment springs. 


General has so many ''talk- 
able" advantages that stand 
out in the user's daily expe- 
riences. He is not called upon 
to seek his enthusiasm in the 
hidden technicalities of manu- 
facture. You can look at a 
General Cord and see the extra 
thickness. Take hold of it and 
you feel the same thing. 

As you mix the way with good 
roads and bad you experience 
the full meaning of low 


pressure. You soon notice 
that the gasoline saving and 
added motor power are con- 
siderable items. And the pro- 
tection of the mechanical parts 
of your car, due to General's 
low-pressure features, tells 
its own story in longer car 
life. 


These are some of the advan- 
tages that have made the good 
word for General so universal. 
These are the things that have 
brought General into such pop- 
ular demand because these, 
together with almost unbe- 
lievable mileaée, are advan- 
tages the user can actually see 
and feel. 


The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
vesti, 


“GENERAL 


CORD 


—GOES A LONG WAY 


TO MAKE 


FRIENDS 


Butler Runs a 
Hospital for 
Broken Bric-a-Brac 


(Continued from page 53) 


hole in the finger and another in the hand, 
fastening a bit of wire in one hole, and 
cementing the pieces together. It was a 
delicate job. 

“T have to fix my charges according to 
the work I do on the piece to be repaired. 
Perhaps I charge two hundred dollars for 
putting a ring on a small crystal glass 
vase, orsinally worth twelve hundred 
dollars. 1 might have to charge more for 
repairs on a larger vase. Few clients can 
understand why and how I fix my charges. 
But few question them. A client. once 
brought in an amber-colored glass bowl, 
the inserted panels of which had come 
loose because the cement gave way. I 
fastened them on with nuts and screws, 
and tightened them to the bowl with the 
same type of pressure exerted by a jack- 
screw that lifts a house. That cost some- 
thing. But no one could detect breaks 
or repairs from the outside. 

"Many years ago the Pennsylvania 
Quakers taught me something about 
hxing prices. 1 called on a Quaker house- 
wife in Germantown one day, and after 
doing some odd bits of repair work she 
showed me a china gondola, broken in 
two. 

'*How much will thee charge me for 
repairing this?’ she asked. 

“*Ten dollars,’ I replied. 

“*Can’t thee do it any cheaper?’ she 
countered. 

“‘I cannot,’ I assured her, and went 
on with my work. 

"When everything else had been 
finished and I had taken time to think 
matters over, I made this suggestion: 
‘As long as I’m here with my tools, and 
you want that gondola repaired,.I’ll do it 
for ei as dollars.’ 

een uaker lady walked away with 
her sonda a, and this parting shot, ‘Now 
I would not have thee do it for nothing, 
for thee has told me a lie!’ 

“Ever since that day I have either left 


i the price open, or I have stuck to the 


price I fixed at the start. 


GOOD many people have gold fillings 

put in false teeth for the realistic 
effect. Many years ago a dentist with 
whom I became acquainted on a train go- 
ing into Boston asked me if I could make a 
cavity ina false tooth. I took my diamond 
drill and experimented with an English 
artificial tooth—all such teeth then came 
from England—and the experiment was a 
success. By drilling straight down, then 
to the right and then to the left, I made an 
anchor hold that kept the gold in. The 
dentist was delighted. I must have made 
a thousand such cavities for him and 
others. 

“I find the keenest interest in the fact 
that no two pieces of repair work are any 
more alike than are two persons’ thumb 
prints. 

"A teapot comes in with its china 
spout broken off. I file it down and 
recolor it, always being careful to match 
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“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


Here it is: the greatest advance yet made in 
home cleaning science; a perfected principle 


««poSITIVE 
as accompli! 


tpo 


to know the 
difference between 
Jhe HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


Sponsored by the world's oldest and 
largest maker of electric cleaners 


S is the modern motor bus to the 

stagecoach — as is the electric 

bulb to the kerosene lamp — as is the 

radio to the first primitive telephone — 

so is the new Hoover, here announced 

for the first time, to any earlier method 
of home cleaning and rug care! 


In many ways this is the most impor- 
tant announcement ever printed over 
the Hoover name. 


It has to do with a major triumph in 
the science of cleaning floor coverings 
—the perfection of a tested principle 
in that science. 


This principle is called ‘‘Positive Agi 
tation." * Its application requires revo- 
lutionary changes in the design of the 
electric cleaner as previously known. 


These changes now make the familiar 
Hoover message *'It beats, as it sweeps, 
as it cleans” of greater significance than 
ever before. 


Nearly 2,000,000 modern homes have 
found The Hoover of standard design 


the most efficient cleaning instrument 
yet devised. 


But good as it is, the new-design 
Hoover far surpasses it, in these and 
other important particulars: 


1 For the first time, it makes pos- 
sible“Positive Agitation” of floor 
coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 101% more dirt. 


3 It is an even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover thelonger that car- 
pet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service- proof, every 
part, including the new motor, 
requiring no oiling. 

5 It increases the efficiency of its 
remarkable dusting tools because 
of its 50% stronger suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust-and-germ 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its form and finish are of star- 
tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater operating 
ease. 


The new Hoover is now being exhib- 
ited by Authorized Hoover Dealers. 
Go see it. Nothing like it has ever 
been available before. It is still only 
$6.25 down with the balance in easy 
monthly payments. 


At one stride it steps out of and be- 
yond the field of electric or vacuum 
cleaners as generally understood. Not 
to see it is to miss the greatest contri- 
bution made to efficient home-keeping 
in recent years. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electzic cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, 
at Hamilton, Ontario 


Jhe HOOVER 


It BEATS +++ as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 
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Something New 
for your living room 


Something to give it fresh 
charm this spring. 


A stately wall cabinet, richly 
carved, or hand-decorated in 
fashion’s latest colors. 


Or a desk of alluring beauty— 
a console table and mirror of old 
world charm—a dainty table in 
lovely woods of glorious figure. 


Now in the stores you can see 
all the beautiful Imperial crea- 
tions designed for spring. They 
will suggest endless ways to 
keep your living room ever new 
and smartly furnished. 


Write Dept. O for free copy of our helpful 
book on home furnishings, *' Heirlooms of 
Tomorrow." 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN — “World's 
Greatest Table Makers” 


On esch Imperial 

creation you will 

- find os green 
Wj shuld trademork, 
—— jour guide 1o 
advanced design, 
thorough workman- 
ship, good valne, 


Rapids e 


! the colors. While I am not an artist I 
| have to understand mixing as well as 

matching colors. I carry all the colors of 
the Dk, and then some, in my tool 
kit, and I keep them in my shop when I 
am working. 

“T must not only mix and match my 
colors when I cover up breaks, but I must 
also know all about cements. I must 


o know at a glance whether I am working on 


soft paste or hard paste china. I must 
know when to use Trenton clay and when 
plaster of Paris, in making a new knob 
for a flat glazed sugar bowl. And if a 
piece of original unglazed Wedgwood 
happens into my shop I know that I must 
guard it as I would a diamond. 

“I must know, when a piece of broken 
Bennington ware comes in, that I have 
before me another bit of extraordinary 
value. A Norwich, Connecticut, man 
once brought in a Bennington ware horse 
about a foot high. Its nose and tail were 
broken off. I repaired it for a few dollars. 
That piece afterward was sold at auction 
in New York for ten thousand dollars. 

“T must know, when I accept a broken 
piece of porcelain transparency for a 
lamp—the kind with a photograph im- 
bedded in it—that I must repair it by 
fusing it. I must know, by feeling it, that 
the piece of glass in my hand is English 
glass. I must know that warped ivory 
can be repaired only after boiling it, that 
china and wood warp in much the same 
way. Of course, knowing isn’t doing. I 
could write a book about repairs, but any- 
one who wanted to go into the business 
would have to learn it at the bench. 

“I have all the work I can attend to, 
so I am not prompted by any selfish 
motive when I say that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
broken china, ivory, glass, wooden, and 
other kinds of broken bric-à-brac that could 
be restored to their original cond tion if 
the owners would hunt them up and take 
the pieces to some professional mender. 

“A good deal of simple work might be 
done at home, but I can't tell anyone how 
to make repairs until I see what the job is. 

“Many a housekeeper may administer 
first aid to broken china with the proper 
cement: to glass, with transparent glue; 
and to wood with almost any kind of 
glue. But, as a rule, such repairs are 
temporary; rivets and bolts give per- 
manency to a repair job. 

“There are, of course, many pitfalls 
which the amateur must avoid. There is 
a certain cement made of powdered lime 
and egg that will hold in the hottest water. 
But a plate mended with this cement will 
come apart the minute cold water touches 
it. I would advise any housewife to break 
up a cheap plate, and experiment. with 
mending that before she undertakes a 
delicate job of repairing. 


*FT'HE bits of bric-à-brac gathered by 
our forebears frequently represent the 
highest taste of an earlier generation. If 
thev are broken, the pieces should be 
carefully treasured and taken to some 
conscientious mender. It is because so 
manv of the old families in the East and 
South have kept these reminders of 
bygone generations that I have such a 
soft spot in my heart for them. 
“The other day two French ladies came 
in with an old medallion. It was badly 


broken. I explained something about the 
difficulties I would meet in repairing it so 
it would at least look as good as new. I 
knew the French ladies were not in 
affluent circumstances, but they areepted 
my estimate without a murmur and ! did 
the work. The joy in their faccs when 
they saw their old family medallion re- 
stored to them was something I shall not 
forget. I have lost money on many a job 
of that kind and got a rich reward by 
seeing the owner's expression after the 
work had been finished. 

“China may be washed in either hot or 
cold water and cleaned with almost any 
soap and water solution. But marble, 
because of its porosity, should not be 
cleaned with soap, or soap and water, be- 
cause soap is largely grease and gets into 
the pores of the marble. There is a 
patented preparation for cleaning marble 
which is used extensively. But the house- 
wife can generally clean marble effectively 
with a weak solution of ammonia and hot 
water. 

“The old-time dark bronze groups 
should not be touched with water or the 
fingers. They should be wiped with a dry 
chamois or rag. The gold bronzes can be 
cleaned with a weak solution of ammonia 
and water. 


E IFFERENT parts of the country 

have different tastes in china ware. 
New England likes light-colored and 
highly decorated patterns, although Boston 
is very keen for blue plates. The Great 
Lakes region shows Canadian influences 
in its preference for highly colored queens- 
ware. The Southern states, particularly 
around New Orleans, show the French 
influence in their china, while the far 
Western coast prefers very modest 
patterns and delicate coloring. 

“A generation ago, our home-makers 
believed in plenty of rooms, halls, nooks, 
crannies, mantelpieces, and corners. They 
went in heavily for *ornamental art pieces' 
such as Rogers' statuary groups, artificial 
flowers under glass domes, quaintly carved 
wood, china hens, dogs, and cats. These 
are known in the trade as ‘dust catchers.’ 

*Modern home builders leave little 
space for the strictly ornamental. They 
are buying more fine china, glass, ivory 
and metal ornaments than ever, but 
each piece has a utilitarian purpose: it is 
a bonbon box, an ink well, or an artificial 
bouquet for the dining table. The popu- 
lar knickknack is no more. 

“Twenty-five years ago, our traveled 
rich were about the only discriminatin 
purchasers of high-grade china, glass, an 
other household ornaments. They learned 
values in Europe. To-day, there are 
thousands of persons in modest circum- 
stances who know almost as much about 
art gifts, or bric-à-brac, as do the sales- 
men. They have been educated in 
American shops, which display all the 
best European and American lines. 

“Two of my three sons are following my 
trade," Mr. Butler concluded. ‘‘The 
other thinks he can make more money in 
something else. But I doubt if he gets any 
more out of life than I do. Perhaps the 
simple life is out of style. I've seen a good 
part of my adopted country. I have 
thousands of friends with whom I have 
done business for decades. And I’m 
satisfied with what life has given me." 
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ONE THIRD OF YOUR LIFE 


Rounded frame will not tear bed- 
l clothes, Stays solid for a lifetime 

302 sensitive coils tie main spi- 
2 rals at both their tops and centers 


IS SPENT IN BED 


3 Patented stabilizers eliminate 
sidesway, spreading, and sagging 
99 main spirals, eight inches 
deep, insure the greatest comfort 


What does your husband’s success 


mean to your 


Sleep is as vital to his 
career as tt ts to your beauty 
"pus character and quality of 


the sleep equipment you select 
for your husband may affect his 
future profoundly. On his sleep 
largely depend the energy and 
stamina, the decisiveness of mind 
that win his daily battles. And 
spring and mattress form the very 
foundation of his sleep. 


Can you afford any but the best foi 
him? In all the world there is no 
otherspring like The Ace. Itshapes 
to every body curve. Muscles and 
nerves, knotted by the hard day, 
untie, relax entirely, rest com- 
pletely. And no creaking, sagging, 
or sidesway disturbs his repose. 


Add the luxury of the Beautyrest 
super-mattress and the soundest 
sleep comes swiftly and surely. As 
it builds virile force for him, so for 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY . NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - 


you it erases tired facial lines and 
nightly restores the youthful 
beauty he so admires. 


The surge of buying approval has 
made possible such tremendous 
production that the price of The 
Ace spring is only $19.75", of the 
Beautyrest mattress $39.50". 
Surely your husband’s business 
success and your own vital charm 
are worth far more than that. 


* * * 


So nod store near you has a Simmons Sleep 
Department with beds, springs, and mat- 
tresses, for every taste and purse. Every 
dealer can supply any Simmons product. 


THE GRACELINE Milton BED 


One of 28 attractive new designs with the 
exclusive seamless Graceline moulding. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUILT FOR SLEEP 


Spring-tying 
the spirals al- 
lows 
adjust to every 
body curve 


and contour 


Sleep face down, on 
your back or side, in 
every position you rest 
in luxur y, every nerve 
and muscle relaxed 


them to 


| Dr. Max VERWORN 
| proves that loss of 
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|| does thesameharmas drunkenness || 


Fatigue poisons body cells in the 
same way as excessive alcohol 
and makes them incapable of us- 
ing the oxygen supplied to them. 
Consequently the over-tired || 
mother, father, or child are as 
dulled mentally and handicap- 
ped physically as though they 
were intoxicated. This startling 
fact demonstrated by the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Max Verworn, 
Germany, proves how vital is 
the sound sleep that rids your 
body of fatigue poisons. 

I * * * | 
Through scientificresearch, The 
Simmons Company is contribut- 
|| ing toknowledge concerning sleep || 
and is building sleep equipment 
which makes this great necessity 

available to all. 
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THE BEAUTYREST SUPER-MATTRESS 


Hundreds of resilient coils, buoyant cot- 
ton and live air cushion you $ 3 9 50° 


*.X ote: Freight rates make prices slightly higherin 
the South and west ofthe Missouri River. Beauty- 
rest and Ace are the same prices in Canada as U.S. 


Look for this 
markofvalue on 


N the bed, spring or 
| mattress you buy 


On the Ocean + . On 


Ae sun by day....a starry sky 
by night... the sea and a beach of 
golden sands . . . . the colorful Broad 
Walk .... rolling chairs drifting with 
the throng .... happy folk basking in 
sun and surf . . . . homes and merry chil- 


dren .... business and prosperity .. .. 
happiness everywhere! This is Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, in Florida .... where every 
month is June and life is as it should be. 


Here comforting breezes and lazy waves caress 
the endless beach that is Hollywood's play- 
ground. Bathing in the tropic ocean .... fishing 
where great tarpon leap...golfing over sweep- 
ing distances .... breasting the spray in swift 
motor craft....dancing under the soft canopy 
of night....all these may be yours at Holly- 
wood By-the-Sea, in Florida. 

Back a bit from the gay Broad Walk is a magic 
city —a city built from a dream of homes and 
health and happiness—a thriving, year 'round 
city, with fine hotels for those who come to see 
and play and stay. 

And those who come to Hollywood By-the-Sea, 
want to stay—for here is a playground and a 
workground—where people are making a living 
and ring while they make it. Business goes 
forward steadily. New homes, new hotels, new 
stores, new achievements on every hand. Visit 
Hollywood By-the-Sea, when you are in Flor- 
ida—and learn what life can mean. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, President - Hollywood én Florida 


am ON 
the Florida East Coast Railroad 
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Joy-Killers 


(Continued from page 29) 


matter of record, not one of her children 
was afflicted with the prevailing epidemic; 
but as a result of the extraordinary fear 
which had come to possess her, her health 
was undermined, and she rapidly fell 
victim to a succession of fears. Within a 
year she was in the throes of a nervous 
reakdown, and for seven years she 
led the life of a semi-invalid, her brain 
all the while swarming with fears about 
the health, welfare, and safety of herself 
and her family. Before her reconstruction 
was finally completed, under medical guid- 
ance, she had suffered every imaginable 
fear, not excluding the three major dreads 
of suicide, insanity, and death. 

Some time ago I met a man who had 
been moderately successful in life, and 
who heretofore had been fairly happy and 
enjoyed good health. One evening at a 
party he felt that he had been slighted by 
a recent acquaintance, and he began to 
brood and worry over this real or fancied 
slight. It required only three months to 
turn this hitherto normal individual into 
a morose and cringing person, an almost 
helpless victim of an inferiority complex. 
He rapidly came to a place where he 
believed that his past life was a failure, 
and that the future was hopeless. 

Luckily, reconstruction was begun be- 
fore his inferiority complex had become 
long accustomed to dominating the rest of 
his mind; and now, in less than three 
months, we can see an improvement. 
Undoubtedly he is going to come out all 
right; but what a terrible thing this chap 
brought upon himself through worry over 
an imagined snub! 

Then there are the small anxieties and 
worries with which we clutter up our 
mind. We worry about how we impress 
people; we worry about our children and 
what modern influences are doing to them; 
we get all worked up over our domestic 
affairs. 

Now, worry never yet solved a single 
problem—all it does is to fill the mind with 
fear and foreboding, and undermine our 
general health. Action is the foe of fear 
and its close comrades— worry, anxiety, 
and doubt. So, call the bluff of all these 
torments, get them out into the open and 
meet them face to face. Instead of giants, 
you'll find you have been dreading pyg- 
mies. 


EBT—EXTRAVAGANCE: With- 

out a doubt, people who manage to 
live within their incomes, and who put 
something aside, stand a better chance of 
happiness than the people who are con- 
stantly harassed by debts and payments 
overdue. 

Of course I know there are all kinds 
of debts, and that individuals react dif- 
ferently to financial obligations. Some 
men are in debt legitimately and for a 
good purpose; they are able to pay the 
interest on their obligations aad. are 
gradually reducing the principal. There 
is no cause to worry about such debts. 
My concern is with waste, extravagance, 
and ill-judged expansion, which drive 
many men and women to the doctor’s 
office. 


ELFISHNESS—EXALTED EGO: If 

you are enjoying happiness, if you are 
having a splendid time with yourself and 
the world, and you want to start down on 
a swift and sure toboggan to unhappiness 
and sorrow, just make up your mind that 
you are tired of living for the benefit of 
others, turn a selfish back on the rest of 
the world, and begin to “listen in" on 
your own feelings and emotions. 

Not long ago I was talking with one of 
these unfortunate and unhappy indi- 
viduals, a woman who had little thought 
for anyone but herself. 

“You know, Doctor,” she said, “I am 
very sensitive. I just can't help letting 
things get on my nerves." 

"Yes," I replied; "I've noticed that 
you are very selfish." 

“I didn't say ‘selfish, ” she snapped 
back, “I said ‘sensitive.’” 

“I know you said sensitive," I re- 
joined; “but I said selfish, and I meant it.” 

She left my office in high dudgeon, and 
I figured that I had lost a patient through 

lain speaking. But in two weeks she was 
back. She told me that my remark had 
shocked her to the realization of how self- 
absorbed and self-centered she had be- 
come, and she asked me to: help her es- 
cape from the blight of selfishness. 

Between us we made out a definite list 
of things she.is going to take up in an 
effort to relegate self to the background. 
For instance, she is going to stop talking 
about herself and her troubles in the 
family circle. She is going to make certain 
that at least half the time she joins the 
rest of the family in what they want to 
do to have a good time; and she will no 
longer try to make every occasion revolve 
around her own likes and dislikes. 

Let me tell you about the redemption of 
another self-centered person. i: was 
twenty years ago that I first knew the 
woman. At that time she was a veritable 
ministering angel in her neighborhood and 
a wonderful inspiration to the young 
people of the community. But she grew 
old prematurely; that is, she quit playing, 
and began to take life seriously. Then her 
husband suddenly accumulated a large 
amount of money, and she became aristo- 
cratic, snobbish, and stuck up. Presently 
she got sick. In fact, she had a series of 
afflictions, some of which were quite 
severe. Well, to make a long story short, 
when she was about forty years of age 
she had become very sour and sordid. 

I had, in general, a fair knowledge of 
this woman's life up to the time she came 
under my immediate supervision. She 


, was only mildly interested in getting well; 


and expressed the opinion that she would 
never be happy again. A careful study 
of her case revealed nothing that would 
militate against her being healthy and 
happy, and so finally she was induced, 
after considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear by her husband, to begin 
the fight to regain her former unselfish 
disposition. She began by taking more 
interest in her home. She supervised the 
housework and did the purchasing. In 
this way, little by little, she restored her 
former activities. We got her to make 
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White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 
$4.25 


Trust your day and 
night traffic to 


Tom-Tom 


ALL night Tom-Tom will let the 
wheeled minutes of your sleep 
glide by like an endless line of li- 
mousines on a long, smooth street. : 
Unhalted; undisturbed by the 
noise of a ticking,even. But when 
comes the precise minute for your 
day to start its east-west traffic, you 
hear Tom-Tom’s signals. Twelve 
of them, if need be. Loud—till 
sleep halts! And the waiting line 
of those wide-awake minutes starts 
with a rush. 

Tom-Tom is a handsome octagon 
e « « With curved crystal, cubist 
numerals, special top-ring. A cor- 
rect-time wonder! 

So is Tip-Top a wonder — the 
smallest low-priced wrist watch 
made. See these octagon True 
Time Tellers at your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tip-Top the octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 


$3.75. Radium $4.50, 
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regular calls on her neighbors and to have 
receiving hours one day each week. She 
went back into club and church activities. 
She began to accompany her husband on 
his out-of-town business journeys. 

It was a wonderful thing to watch the 
return of this woman's happiness. It 
proved that even when you have lost 
interest in life you can get it back, pro- 
vided you cease to do the things that rob 
you of it, and begin to do the things that 
are essential to happiness. 


USPICION — INTOLERANCE: 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
when poverty flies in at the window love 
walks out of the door. 

Now, I don't believe that, because I 
know for a fact that poverty and love can 
live together, that they are compatible; 
but I have never yet seen suspicion and 
joy walking hand in hand. They simply 
cannot travel together under any circum- 
stances. If you wish to prove my words 
just start in to suspect your best friends 
one by one, and see how many you have 
left in a few months. 

Suspicion is an evil genius. 

Not long ago I ran across a very sad 
case: For more than twenty years a 
certain couple had lived together happily, 
when a very dear friend of the wife came 
along one day with a bit of gossip—just a 
little something which seemed at the 
time to be only amusing. But, later on, 
the wife began to turn this thing over in 
her mind, and in less than a year the 
happiness of the home was wrecked. Two 
broken-hearted souls and three homeless 
children were left in the wake of this 
emotional cyclone. 

This good but misguided woman has 
since come to recognize that the whole 
Nurses, doctors, authorities in child feeding, know that the proper choice of foods is the thing was a figment of her own imagina- 


most important single factor contributing to the child's growth and development. tion, that there existed no real ground for 
In 2000 nurses’ training schools, sixty thousand nurses cach year learn the value of : cl Mol 

whole wheat as a vital food for voung or old, sick or well. Everywhere, eminent specialists Dee hs aoa sapian. A 1s d 

in child feeding recommend Wheatena. ate now. e mischiet has been done, an 


If every mother knew 
what every nurse knows! 


In thousands of homes, che tempting aroma of delicious hot whole wheat has started probably never can be undone. 
more children and grown-ups eating Wheatena than even the advice of doctors, nurses and I think I should tell you how I helped a 
dietitians. very suspicious man not long ago. He 
Wheatena is whole wheat at its best—a natural unrobbed cereal, rich in the food ele- was not only suspicious, but intolerant 
ments required for nourishment—carbohydrates for energy, vitamin B, protein for growth, and unkind. He had mistaken rudeness 
mineral salts for bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. for frankness and frequently indulged in 


Treat your family to Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. On your table in three minutes 


at less than two cents a pound it, much to the hurt and embarrassment 


of his friends and loved ones. I turned the 
See if your child is of normal height and weight searchlight on this man, and step by step 
ferreted out more things to arouse sus- 
picion and more faults to criticize in him- 
self than he could possibly find in the 
other members of his family. At the risk 
of offending him, I hammered him hard 
with these things, rubbed them in, drove 
them home, and finally made him admit 
that his wife, if she had a mind to, had 
more reason for being jealous of him than 
he had of her. And the admission really 
helped him. 


DLENESS—LONELINESS: Idleness 


is a sure-fire joy-killer. A reasonable 


yrs. s 
; god i amount of leisure is a wonderful happiness 

promoter, but idleness and indolence are 

fatal to joyful living. Idle people seldom 

seem to take the pains, they rarely have 


The delicious whole wheat cereal the patience, to sow the seeds of real 
m qu Raho happiness; rather they plunge headlong in 
the quest of thrills, and consume their 
time in the pursuit of transient and dis- 
appointing pleasures which can be pur- 
chased with wealth, while they miss the 
deeper experience of a true and happy 
life of real satisfaction and achievement. 


Average weight . 
and height of children as computed by authoritics on baby feeding 


Boys | Girls 


Age | Weight | Height Ag: | Weight | Height 


VE: 19.8 lbs. , 28.7 in. 
t3 yrs. | 22 lbs. | 29.7 in. 
yrs. | 25.5 lbs. |. 32.5 in. 
vrs. | 3o. lbs.| 35 in. 


yt. |*26:.ibs.] 29 Ans | 
1 | 
2 | 
3 | 
4 yes.| 34. lbs.| 38 in. 
5 | 
6 | 


I 
144 yrs. | 22.8 lbs.| 3o in. 
2 yrs. | 26.5 lbs. | 32.5 in. 
3 yrs. | 31.5 lbs. | 35 in. 
4 yrs.| 35 lbs.| 38 in. 
s yrs. | 41.2]lbs. | 41.7 in. | vrs. | 39.8 lbs. |. 41.4 in. 
6 


45:1dbs. | gpr i yrs. | 43.8 lbs. | 43.6 in. 


The Wheatena Company, "Wheatenatille, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and recipe book. 
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5a €x] SK a dozen persons to tell you 
A what they know about insulin 
40, and you will get some sur-’ 


prising and contradictory an- 
swers. Thetruth is this: Insulin is not 
a cure for diabetes, but it is helping to 
prolong and gladden lives. 


To children, especially, insulin has been 
a wonderful blessing. Before its discovery 
the development of diabetes in a child 
meant almost certain and early death. 


When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of 
physical work done by the diabetic makes 
a more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not 
even a word in our language. So new is 
this great discovery that it is not safe to 
make sweeping promises of what it will 
do, although it has been known to do the 


During the past 25 years diabetes has become such a 
menace that physicians and scientists have worked 


unceasingly to fight its advance. 


Diabetes is a disease which attacks all ages. It is im- 
portant to note that in diabetes, as in many other 
diseases, the age of 30 is, broadly speaking, the dividing 
line. Overweight, over 30, predisposes to diabetes, 
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seemingly impossible. It has brought 
men, women and children back from the 
very brink of death. Because insulin is 
so powerful it should be used cautiously 
e pen under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. 


One Million Diabetics 

It is estimated that there are one million 
persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro- 
viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not pro 
hibitive. 

In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It is a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes fol- 
lows. 'The body cannot then utilize 
sugars and starches. The first thing to 
do is to curtail the amount of carbohy- 
drates in the diet and, when necessary, 
use insulin derived from outside sources. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection of 
the pancreas as the result of disease in 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will gladly 
send you a booklet, “Diabetes” which tells the ine 
tensely interesting life-saving story of insulin. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


and young underweights seem to be more susceptible 
to this disease. 
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rite and Find Out- 


"Your daddy won't listen to me. But 
he will do anything for you. If you 
will send for the book that tells what > 
the big doctors have found out he 
will read it. Let's write for it now." 


some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indul 
gences of modern life—too much food 
and too little physical exertion—as being 
the main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease. Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, un* 
der insulin treatment, feels 
so much better that he is 
tempted to abandon his 
diet and eat everything 
he wants. But when he 
does he is likely to suffer 
a relapse and die. Then 
insulin is blamed. Insulin 
does not take the place of 
diet, but in constantly in- 
creasing numbers of cases, 
carefully supervised diet, 

lusinsulin, isenabling dia- 

tics to live useful lives 
in comparative comfort. 
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METHING to re 
member is that any 
good flashlight case 

practically never wears 
out. Filled with a Burgess 
Flashlight Battery, you 
have done about all that 
you can to insure your- 
self against the inconven- 
ience and danger always 
present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni 
Cels will fit any case you 
may have. Try them—no 
better batteries are made. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Bunczss BATTERY COMPANY 
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Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


One of the happiest married women I 
ever knew raised a family of four children. 
Her husband was a man of only moderate 
means, and so she was kept thoroughly 
busy as a home-maker. 

But the children grew up, and three of 
them married and the fourth went West 
on a business venture. Unfortunately, 
her husband’s business prosperity so in- 
creased that he literally surrounded her 
with servants. She had never beer inter- 
ested in outside interests, and her loneliness 
soon turned out to be downright idleness. 
She had nothing to do, and presently, as 
is always the case with this sort of thing, 
she began to ail, and soon she was seeking 
the advice and counsel of a physician. 

You know, when you have nothing else 
to do, especially if you are of an intro- 
spective or neurotic nature, you can 
always think about yourself. And you 
don't have to think very long about your 
vital organs before you begin to have 
enough unpleasant sensations and bad 
feelings to initiate you into the ancient 
and honorable order. of chronic ailers, 
whiners, and complainers. 

But let's get back to the woman who 
had nothing to do. She was strongly 
advised to take up some useful, worth- 
while work, or to adopt some children. 
She decided that, as she had raised one 
family, she would let the younger women 
care for the orphans. But she did take 
over one of the many business enterprises 
her husband owned or controlled. She 
took full charge of it, and only in major 
matters did she ever consult her husband. 
She quickly showed herself fully capable 
of directing this enterprise, and she has 
made a great success of it. This woman is 
once more the buoyant, joyful, cheerful 
being of former years, and her experience 
serves as a solemn warning that idleness is 
invariably a joy-killer. 

I could go on at great length citing 
cases and telling stories of how idleness 
invariably kills joy and destroys happi- 
ness. If you are happy, and want to 
continue to enjoy life, keep busy. If 
fortune smiles on you, slacken your pace, 
but don’t stop altogether, for idleness is 
too often the breeding ground of many 
sorrows. 


NGER—PUGNACITY: Anger is an- 
other sure-fire joy-killer. If you are 
quick-tempered and vitriolic, determine to 
make yourself reasonable and agreeable. 
Quick tempers can be mastered and over- 
come. Set before yourself the goal of self- 
control, and strive until you attain it. 
Anger not only destroys mental happiness 
but also it upsets the digestion, disturbs the 
circulation, unbalances the nerves, and 
unfailingly results in ill health and sorrow. 
One of the happiest and most whole- 
some individuals I ever knew became 
associated a few years ago with a person 
who frequently provoked him to out- 
bursts of violent anger. A year of this 
sort of thing resulted in the development 
of a really pugnacious disposition, which 
changed this agreeable, mild-mannered 
individual into a disagreeable, blustering 
man. This unfortunate association not 
only greatly interfered with his success in 
life, but, what is still worse, it has all but 
destroyed his happiness and joy of living. 
We have every reason to believe that 
sudden anger and violent rage have such 
an effect upon the ductless glands and 


circulating fluids of the body as to result 
in the formation of veritable poisons. It 
is a well-known fact that anger and rage 
serve immediately to raise the blood 
pressure, and it often happens that an 
individual already suffering from high 
blood pressure bursts a blood vessel and 
suffers an attack of apoplexy as a result of 
a violent outburst of anger. 

The dockets of our divorce courts are 
congested with the cases of men and 
women who are seeking separation, just 
because at some time one or the other of 
them lost control, grew angry, and in- 
dulged in an outburst of temper. 


ATE—REVENGE: Another sure 

and quick way to destroy happiness is 
to develop a real and abiding hate. If 
you want to kill joy, start out on a deter- 
mined program of revenge. 

I once knew a couple of brothers who 
worked together in a most wonderful 
fashion, each helping the other, and each 
of them greatly multiplying the usefulness 
of. the other. But one started to nurse a 
pet peeve, imagining that his brother was 
not treating him right. He began by 
entertaining a grudge. This grew into a 
settled hate, and eventually he devoted 
his life, his energy, his fortune, in wreak- 
ing vengeance on his brother. And, of 
course, such an attitude did not promote 
much love and affection on the part of the 
other brother. This situation kept up for 


‘about a dozen years, and extended into 


every form of litigation, combat, and 
hostility. 

I am not familiar with all of the details 
and merits of the case. There are prob- 
ably two sides to the controversy. But I 
know that the man who entertained the 
hate, the brother who instituted all of the 
proceedings for revenge, suffered from a 
severe nervous breakdown; his health 
was wrecked and his happiness shattered. 
He certainly wreaked vengeance on his 
brother, but he brought the curse of ill 
health and unhappiness upon himself. 


ONSCIENCE—EMOTIONAL CON- 

FLICTS: Before we close the dis- 
cussion of joy-killers we must pay our 
respects to that busy little machine which 
we call conscience. Now, conscience is a 
wonderful thing, a faculty quite indis- 
pensable to modern civilization; but we 
must not overlook the fact that many 
people are made sick, and still more are 
made unhappy, because of the misun- 
derstanding of this thing we call con- 
science. 

Conscience is looked upon by many 
persons as being the "voice of God,” 
whereas it is essentially our inherited and 
acquired standard of right and wrong. 
Man as we find him on earth to-day seems 
to be possessed of a dual nature, and 
conscience tries to sit on the seat of 
judgment between the instincts and long- 
ings of our primitive animal nature 
and the aspirations and sentiments of 
our more recently acquired spiritual na- 
tures. 

Only the other day I talked with a 
young man whose life is overshadowed by 
despair, because he has allowed conscience 
insistently to harass him for a certain 
trifling thing he inadvertently did several 
years ago. He has come to believe that 
this act has ruined his chance of success in 
life and probably debarred him from the 
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Harvey S. Firestone, President, 
addressing the 25th Annual 
Stockholders’ Meeting of The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
bany; held in the Firestone 
Clubhouse Auditorium, Akron, 
Ohio, December 15th, 1925. 


One of the Reasons Why 


Firestone Tires are Better 


HERE are the designers 
and builders of Firestone 
Tires, over 14,000 strong. 
Every one is a ‘stockholder, 
sharing responsibility and re- 
wards with the active head 
of the Company. 


The annual Stockholders’ 
meeting, shown above, is a 
tribute to the spirit behind 
Firestone’s success. To these 
men and women the figures 
relating to sales and profits 
mean more than mere mate- 
rial gain. The tremendous 
increase in public demand 


for Firestone products gives 
each one that satisfaction 
which is life’s richest accom- 
plishment—the knowledge 
of a job well done and the 
tangible demonstration of 
public appreciation. 


There is intimate contact, 
a pulling together—that in- 
tangible something in the 
Firestone organization that 


‘makes for efficiency, econ- 


omy and outstanding prog- 
ress—and is one of the 
reasons why Firestone builds 
better tires. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . JGR inden 


P 


of Quality 
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It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 


© 1026 
wW. B. M. 
Co. 


^4 Keeps Teeth “FIT” 


Because it Fits the Teeth ! 


You must do more than brush your 
teeth to keep them clean and “‘fit.” 
You must clean them; clean them 
clean —at every brushing. 
Todothis requiresa brush that fits 
the curves and angles of the dental 
structure. One whose bristles seek 
out the crevices and sweep them 
clean. 

To fill this need comes Dr. West's 
—a new type tooth brush—correct 
as modern dentistry. It is small, 


\ 


arch-conforming and crevice-fitting. 
Every pointed bristle-tuft does its 
work with every brushing. 


The true diagram above shows 
clearly how Dr. West's fits every 
curve and angle, how its bristles 
penetrate the crevices. Its use and 
effect in your own mouth isthe best 
proof that this one brush cleans ev- 
ery part of all your teeth — and 
cleans them clean, inside— outside 
—and between. _ 


TOOTH BRUSH 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special © ^ Massage, 75c. At all good dealers. 


opportunity to secure life everlasting in 
the world beyond. For seven years this 
young man has suffered the torments of 
the damned, and it is going to be some 
time before he gets straightened out and 
enjoys the blessings of a well-ordered 
mind and adequate control of his thoughts 
and emotions. 

Much of our psychic conflict and emo- 
tional turmoil has come to us as a legacy 
of the Puritanism of our forefathers, the 
Puritans regarding all pleasure as sin, and 
mirth as a crime. Even to-day the very 
fact that you like a thing is to some folks 
sufficient evidence that the thing is 
wicked. 

Our forefathers taught us that we 
should not expect to be happy here below, 
but that we should be content to wait for 
the next world to enjoy real happiness. 
The present generation prefers to enjoy 
happiness now, while at the same time it 
hopes for happiness in the next world. 


"T HERE are on my hands at the present 
time a dozen good people who have 
nothing the matter with them except that 
they are suffering from the results of 
worry, fear, and misapprehension that 
have been bred by an over-conscientious 
temperament. 

We should remember that conscience is 
a state of mind that tells us always to do 
right; but its function is not to tell us 
what ts right. We have to find that out 
by common sense and judgment as well 
as by actual experience. It was con- 
science that led the pious Hindu mother 
to throw her helpless babe into the jaws 
of the crocodile. Conscience has led, in 
times of darkness and ignorance, to many 
fanatical beliefs, and horrible persecu- 
tions. And I can assure you that con- 
science also leads to suffering, sickness, 
and disease. 

.At the present time I have a patient 
who is making a religion of hygiene, and 
at the same time making everyone around 
her very uncomfortable. I believe in 
keeping the laws of health; but I think it 
is perfectly ridiculous to create standards 
and rules of living so that it becomes a sin 
to remain out of bed a minute after ten 
o'clock at night, or that it is a crime not 
to wake up exactly at five-forty-five in the 
morning. Likewise, it is a great mistake 
to take such matters as diet too seriously. 

I had a very dear friend, now dead, who 
was a victim of over-conscientiousness. 
I am sorry to confess that nobody was 
ever able to help him. He literally worked 
himself to death. If he had been scurrying 
around just to make money, I think we 
could have reasoned with him; but he had 
the burdens of the world on his shoulders. 
It is terribly hard to help people when you 
are dealing with this thing which they 
call conscience, especially when they have 
come to the place where they apply the 
"acid test" to every little act of their 
lives, and worry all the time over the 
past, present, and future. 


IN “Evans Climbed Out of His Pit 
on a Set of Wooden Blocks,” you will 
read next month one of those amaz- 
ing American stories of grit and will 
power that show clearly there is as 
much opportunity to make good in 
these days of keen competition as in 
the old, leisurely, uncrowded days. 
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Sound Teeth 


DECAY GERMS lose 
their power when you use this den- 
tal cream. Read how it helps your 
dentist prevent decay » r 7 + 


By Ira Davis JoeL, B.S., M.S. 


UPPOSE on your next visit to your 

dentist, he should say to you: 
“Your teeth and gums are in unusually 
good condition. I find no cavities, and 
your gums seem firm and healthy.” 

It is very satisfying to hear your den- 
tist say this, as thousands of Kolynos 
users know. Kolynos keeps sound teeth 
sound. It prevents, as much as any denti- 
frice can prevent, more cavities from 
forming in teeth already ravaged. It isa 
germ-killing dentifrice and thus strikes at 
the cause of tooth decay. Scientists now 
think they have discovered the specific 
germ that causes the breaking down of 
tooth enamel, a germ that Kolynos kills 
and washes from your mouth. You can- 
not see or feel the germs, but you know 
that most of them are gone, for two 
reasons: First, the improvement which 
your dentist sees in your teeth and gums; 
and secondly, the refreshing sensation. 
Thousands write and say, “What I 
noticed at once was how clean Kolynos 
made my mouth feel!” 


WHY your mouth feels clean 


Your mouth feels so 
clean because it is clean. 
In the first place, the 
film on your teeth is 
gone—gone, it seems, as 
completely as if it had 
never been there. In the 
second place, and what 
is of prime importance, 
most of the dangerous 
acid-forming germs, the 
germs that breed in the 
film, that ferment the 
particles of food, that 
produce the acid so deadly to enamel— 
most of these are killed and washed away. 
What mere rinsing with water would not 
do, Kolynos has done. What could not be 
accomplished by brush and water has 
beenaccomplished by brush and Kolynos. 


Germs must be killed 


Some people think that the mere twice-a- 
day removal of the coating is enough. 
They think that this is sufficient cleans- 
ing to protect their teeth from decay. 
The film is gone— yes; but the main 
cause of tooth decay remains. The germs, 
while no longer on the teeth, are still 
very much alive and still in the mouth. 
The filn immediately begins to form 


Teeth that seem sound to you may 
look like this to your dentist 


Many a smile owes its beauty to the regular 
twice-a-day use of Kolynos 


again, and the germs once more begin 
their acid attack upon the enamel. 


What a dental society says— 


The American Academy of Periodontol- 


ogy makes this signifi- 
cant statement: 


“A milligram is the small- 
est weight used on the 
finest scales. A piece of 
ordinary paper one- 
eighth inch square weighs 
a milligram. One milli- 
gram of the soft deposit 
scraped from the teeth of 
a person who keeps his 
mouth very clean will 
contain about 6,000,000 
bacteria. When the teeth 
are allowed to get dirty and the bacteria 
can multiply undisturbed, this number 
rises until a milligram of deposit may 
contain 600,000,000 or more bacteria.” 


Kolynos kills germs 


Eminent scientists of several countries 
have studied Kolynos. They have de- 


VY WY 


Give your mouth and throat the same pro- 
tection from germs that you give your teeth. 
On your bathroom shelf, right next to the 
tube of Kolynos Dental Cream, there should 
be a bottle of Kolynos Liquid. Use it regu- 
larly as a spray and gargle. 


can be kept sound 


scribed their findings in scientific papers. 
If you care to examine these papers, we 
shall be only too glad to send copies to 
you. The scientists report that Kolynos 
kills germs in the mouth— as many as 80 
to 90 per cent of all that are there. 
Hours pass before there are again enough 
to be dangerous to your teeth. 


Recommended by 140,000 dentists 
and physicians 


You have read our claims for Kolynos. 
Perhaps you think we are too enthu- 
siastic. But do dentists and physicians 
think so? We have in our files at New 
Haven cards or letters written by 51,000 
dentists and 89,000 physicians asking us 
for samples of Kolynos to distribute to 
their patients. They recommend Koly- 
nos. They know the formula. Surely no 
dentist or physician would even suggest 
a dentifrice to his patients unless he were 
convinced of its merit. 


Begin at our expense 


The quickest way to get the protection 
Kolynos gives your teeth is to buy a 
tube at your druggist's next time you go 
out. But— we are willing to have you 
prove our claims at our expense, prove 
them to the fullest possible extent. We 
want you to see for yourself the result of 
killing germs. Then you will say, just 
as thousands of others have said, "How 
clean my mouth feels!" 
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Enough Kolynos to brush 
your teeth 22 times, V 
inch to the brushing. 
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The Kolynos Company, Dept. 3-FF1, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send sample to: 


To Residents of Canada: Address The Kolynos Company, 
P. O. Bor 1321, Montreal 


Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are located at New 
Haven, U. S. A London: England; and Montreal, Can. 
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The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send your booklet describing the new 
Class 1800 National Cash Register, without 
cost or oblization. 
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—a brand new 


National Cash Register 
Many startling features —Beautifül streamline construction 


Dignified appearance —Suited to any type Sfodures 


STRIKING appearance! Improved 
performance! Added convenience! 
Low price! They’re all here. 
Business needed this new machine 
—merchants told us what they 
wanted—we produced it. 


It prints and issues receipts. 

The detail strip is always in sight 
and easy to read. 

Transactions are indicated on a 
single line. 

All totals are shown on easily- read 
counters. " 

All records are kept under lock 
and key. 

This beautiful machine looks well 
anywhere—a dignified, handsome 


store fixture. Send the coupon for 


free descriptive booklet. 


This new National is added to our 


great line of more than 500 different 


types and sizes, built to meet every 


business need. 

All Nationals, no matter what their 
price, sold on easy terms. Liberal 
allowances made for used machines. 


Nationals are priced as low as $75, 
$100, $125, $150 and up. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER - 


COMPANY , 
Dayton, Ohio, U. s. A. 


Offices in all the principal cities of 
the world 


Cash Registers 


~ 
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How to spea 
and write 


Masterly English 


"Thousands of persons make little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don't know it. As a result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
rson is only 61% efficient in the vital points of English. 
n a five-minute conversation or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 
rising how many experienced stenographers fail in spell- 
ng such common words as "business," “abbreviate,” etc. 
It is astonishing how many business men say "between 
you and I" instead of "between you and me," and use 
"who" for “whom,” and mispronounce the simplest 
words. Few know whether to use one or two “c's” or 
“m's” or "r's," whether to spell words with "e" or “el, 
and when to use commas in order to make their meaning 
absolutely clear, 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientifie principles to teaching the Correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. As & 
result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A patent was nted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention 
is simple; fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
effüclent. You do the lesson given on mi page, tben you 
see exactly. how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You 
mark your errors and check them in the first blank column. 
Next week you try that page again, on the second un- 
marked sheet, correct your errors, and check them in the 
second column. You see at a glance what you have 
learned and what you have failed to remember, until you 
have reached the 100^; point in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed with which 
these habit-forming practice drills can be carried out. You can write 
the answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
five minutes more. You waste no time in going over the things you 
already know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the 
mistakes you are in the habit of making, and, through constantly 
being shown the right way, you soon acquire the correct habit in place 
of the incorrect habit. ere are no rules to memorize. There is no 
tedious copying. There is no heart-breaking drudgery, 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes education 


and shows culture. lt wins friends and favorably impresses those 
with whom you come in contact. In business and in social life correct 
English gives you added advantages and better opportunities, while 


poor English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. And 
now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home—you enn actually see 
yourself improve by using the 100% self-correcting method. 

Mr. Cody Bas prepared a simple inute test with correct answers 
which you can take in your own he vou can tell at once just where 
you stand. If you are efficient in hit will give you greater con- 
fidence, if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write today 
for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail you our new free 
book, ''How to Speak and Write Masterly English.’ Merely mail 
the coupon or a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
94 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


QoS SS Se mcm 
| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH | 
94 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak l 
and Write Masterly English," and also the 15-minute | 
l'est. 
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"Gee! But I Wish Somebody Would 


Invent —" 
(Continued from page 25). 


my own, beginning with a non-hop win- 
dow shade! I appealed to friends and 
relatives. 

“Life is full of petty irritations,” I said. 
“Something’s always going wrong, or re- 


fusing to go right, in spite of the fact that 


Americans are the most ingenious people 
in the world. It's a rare family that can't 
boast of at least one inventor. The trouble 
is, they invent so many things which 
nobody wants. Let's tell 'em what we do 
want." 

Oh, boy! What a come-back I did get! 
My friends cut out enough work for the 
inventors to keep them busy, days, nights, 
and holidays, for the rest of their lives. 

"There's my Cousin Mabel, for instance. 
If anyone with a taste for inventing has 
run out of ideas I advise him to see 
Mabel. Especially on a rainy day! She 
had just come in out of the wet when it 
occurred to me to ask her whether she ever 
said, “Gee! I wish somebody—" and so 
on. 

“T’m saying it right now!" she de- 
clared. “I’ve been walking in a pouring 
rain. I had rubbers and an umbrella. My 
shoes are perfectly dry. But my ankles 
are so wet that I'll probably have a 
measly cold and be sick for a week. 

“Everybody wears low shoes nowadays. 
The only way of keeping our ankles dry is 
to put on winter galoshes, great high 
arctics! They're fit only for zero weather; 
and yet the hardest rains come in spring, 
summer, and early autumn. 

"Why doesn't somebody invent sum- 
mer galoshes? The foot part could be like 
regular rubbers. But the upper part 


might be of the thin transparent stuff 


they use for women's raincoats. They 
could fit almost as perfectly as stockings 
do; and they could match the stockings in 
color; instead of being attached to the 
rubbers, they could have straps to go 
under the feet like spats and leggins. 
Then we women could keep our ankles dry 
and satisfy our vanity at the same time. 


** J SAID I had an umbrella when I was 
out in this rain. So I had. A silk one; 
about as slim as a flapper, but less ex- 
ensive, although it cost nine dollars. 
Vhen I'm out with it in a hard shower 
my name ought to be Rain-in-the-Face. 
The water comes through it in a regular 
Scotch mist. 

“When I complained at the umbrella 
store, they said that if I wanted a slim 
silk umbrella I mustn't expect it to be a 
tin roof. I tried a cotton one;.two-ninety, 
instead of nine dollars. With that I had 
shower baths instead of Scotch mists! 
Why doesn't somebody invent an um- 
brella fabric that won't be a near relative 
to a sieve?” 

“Anything more?" I asked. 

But Mabel was just getting steam up. 

"Speaking of water," she sizzled, “I 
was carrying a glassful of that supposedly 
innocuous liquid the other day, when I 
stepped on an Oriental rug. 

“TIl pause right here,” she interrupted 
herself, “to ask why someone doesn't 


invent a non-skid rug. This one slipped, 
as usual. I saved myself by some neat 
acrobatics, but the water splashed from 
the glass onto a davenport; a large, fat, 
upholstered one. 

“ Nothing but water, mind you! But it 
made spots just the same. I had to have 
the whole seat of the davenport recovered, 
and that little slip cost me twenty-five 
dollars. So I wish twenty-five dollars' 
worth of wishes that someone would in- 
vent a way of ‘setting’ colors in fabrics 
without injuring the material." 

“Yes,” I chimed in; “and I, for my 
part, would help to canonize the man 
who would invent a non-staining fabric 
for dinner clothes. Guaranteed especially 
against soup. 

“I know,” I added bitterly, “why you 
women wear dinner gowns which have 
such scanty upper works. It’s to reduce 
the spottable area. You find it easier and 
cheaper to take a bath than to send your 
garments to the cleaner.” j 


“rMHERE’S something in that,” Mabel 
admitted; “especially as the cleaner 
pessimistically assures you that the spots 
will show even after they are cleaned, and 
that you’d better have the whole thing 
dyed. Of course, he warns you, it may 
shrink. Which isn’t a pleasing thought 
when your dresses already are almost up 
to your knees, as per the edicts of fashion. 
“To go back to my twenty-five-dollar 
slip on the rug,” she resumed. “‘If I had 
fallen, I probably would have broken the 
glass. Now there is something that ought 
to be invented: unbreakable glass and 
china! I could afford to pay my maid five 
dollars extra a month if it weren’t for 
what she costs me in china and glassware. 

“And here's another thing. Give us 
some way of keeping our lingerie straps 
from slipping off our shoulders. We are 
everlastingly—” 

But this was literally getting beyond 
me. I left Mabel clawing frantically at 
one shoulder, and went my masculine way. 

I have my own sartorial troubles. Why, 
for example, doesn’t somebody invent a 
satisfactory substitute for collar buttons? 
Or something that will keep shoe laces 
from coming untied? I want a dress shirt 
that won’t bulge in front; a bow-tie that 
won't go awry; pockets that won't get 
holes in them; buttons that won’t come 
off; coat linings that will wear as long as 
the coat itself; inside hat bands that won't 
stain in hot weather, and that can be 
cleaned at any time, merely by using a 
damp cloth. 

Speaking of hats, one man said he 
wished somebody would invent a—well, 
you might call it a container, which would 
fit into the crown of a straw hat. The top 
and the sides would be waterproof; but 
the lower part, where it rested on the 
head, would be porous. In this container 


could be placed a sponge which could be 


kept nice and cold and wet. He contended 
that this would make a man a hundred 
per cent more comfortable on a boiling- 
hot day. I guess it would. Horses like it. 
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Jhe New. Fasy, Electric Way 
have Beautiful Waxed Floors ` 


Quickly, without Stooping, Kneeling 
or even soiling your hands 


(D go to the expense and trouble of refinishing your 
floors every year or two? It isn't erede — if you 


a = minutes—there is no en w otis no messy rags and 
pails. And afterwards your floors will require but half the 
care and practically no expense. 


Waxed floors areso beautiful and distinctive. They sparkle 
and gleam. They reflect sunshine and light. They accentuate 
beauty in furnishings. But waxed floors are also practical. 
They are easy to care forand their upkeep is less than with 
any other finish. Then, waxed floors are convenient—your 
rooms aren't upset for days. WAX hardens in five minutes. 


Just try the Johnson Wax treatment! All you do is spread 
on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop and the Electric Floor Polisher will quickly do the rest. 


Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine polishes floors instantly and 
without the slightest effort. It actually runs itself — you just 
guide it with the fingertips. Gives a higher, evener and more 
beautiful polish thancan be obtained by hand. It is simple! 
Light! Runs from any lamp socket. It polishes under low 
pieces of furniture without moving them. 


The price of the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher is 
only $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is given 
Free a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and a pint of Liquid Wax. 
Your dealer can supply you, or we will send 
one express prepaid. 


You Can Rent It for 
$2.00 a Day 


At your neighborhood store 
you can renta Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher and in 
just a few hours beautify all 
your floors and linoleum. 
Telephone your dealer NOW 
and make an appointment to 
rent one fora day this Spring. 
S. C. Jounson & Son 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Racine Wisconsin 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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A pipe smoker 
apologizes. for 
years of hate 


Reading, Pa., 
August 29, 1925. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 


For years I have read your adver- 
tisements and testimonials and 
laughed at them—until last month. 
I am now writing this letter as an 
apology to Larus & Brother Co. 


Prejudiced many years ago when 
I first started to smoke a pipe against 
Edgeworth because a hated enemy 
of mine was a constant smoker of it, 
I refused to fill any pipe of mine 
with this tobacco. 


] smoked almost every kind of 
tobacco I could buy but your brand. 
I was what I call a “ gypsy smoker.” 
Sometimes I would find satisfaction 
for a while, but always the tastes of 
tobaecos would give me repulsive 
mouth odors. With some, my mouth 
would have the feeling that it was 
the uncleanest thing on earth. Some 
tobaccos even blistered my tongue. 

Price was no object. I had paid 
as much as eight dollars a pound for 
my smoking mixtures, but I could 
find no contentment. 


Some time ago I was witnout my 
poueh and borrowed a pipe-load 
from an acquaintance, not asking 
what kind he smoked. We parted 
and I lit up. I enjoyed it so much I 
could not wait until I could ask him 
what kind it was. It was Edge- 
worth. I was disappointed, but not 
too narrow-minded to try a can for 
myself. For a month now, I have 
hesitated in writing you; in hopes 
(again I apologize) that I eould find 
fault with it. But I can't. y 


At last I am satisfied and I am 
willing to forget that feeling of ani- 
mosity towards the man who first 
prejudiced me against your peer- 
less smoke, for I see now that he 
had more common sense than I. 


So I apologize and thank you for 
doing something I thought could 
not be done— giving me a smoke I 
could really enjoy at all times. We 
are friends for life. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. Roth Newpher. 


Let us send you free samples of Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to the pipe test. If you like the samples, 
you'll lile Edgeworth wherever and whe T you buy 
it, for it never changes in quality, Write your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Compa any, 3P South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va; i 


[s your radio- tune in on WRVA. Richmond; |] 


Va.—the I dyewo. th, station. Wore length 
2560 meters. " t 
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Here are some of the things which other 
men included among their long-felt wants: 

Waterproof leather for shoes, both soles 
and uppers; 

Bureau drawers that won't stick; 

Noiseless bathrooms; 

Shirts that will stay down; 

A low-priced, easily operated camera 
that will photograph in color; 

A device for escape in case of fire; said 
device to be something that can be kept 
permanently either inside or outside the 
window and will not be ugly to look at. 
Can be quickly lowered in an emergency; 

Fireproof. fabrics for clothing; espe- 
cially for children, and for women to wear 
in their kitchens; 

Reading glasses that will fasten snugly 
around the head, so that they won’t slip 
down on the nose. This from a man who 
objects to having the side bars of his 

spectacles hung over his ears; 

Transparent rims and side bars for 
spectacles. Also spring joints that will 
hold the side bars tight to the head and 
prevent slipping; 

Electric table lamps and standard 
lamps with a storage battery in them, so 
they don't have! to be attached by long 
cords to wall sockets. The cords are 
unsightly and are always tripping people 
up. Moreover. the lamps cannot be 

carried around. They have to stay put. 

Several people wished that Mr. Edison, 
or somebody else, would give us improved 
storage bátterids? smaller lighter in 
weight, and longer lived. 

In the same category were demands for 
improved methods of heating; for ways of 
getting more heat out of coal; for a fur- 
nace practicable for a dwelling house— 
that wouldn't have to: be stoked; also a 
machine, cheap enough for the average 
family, that would generate cold in 
summer and would distribute it through a 
house. 


NE man, who is a bug on microbes, 

wanted a chemically germ-proof de- 
vice to fit into the nostrils. He said we 
could all wear them at the theatre, at 
chure h, or in any crowded place. 

“Te would prevent our breathing out 
microbes as well as breathing them in,” 
he said; "we would be safe from any 
except those we already had domesticated, 
and other people would be safe from 

» 

OUTS. 
When I objected that an audience thus 
equipped would look like a convention of 


‘football players with their nose guards on, 


he declared that he wanted something to 


; go in the nostrils, and that it would then 


It’s a good idea; 
let the. inventors 


be practically invisible. 
but somehow —well, 
worry about that. 

Another man, the father of a six- 
months old baby, knew what Ae wanted, 
right off the bat. 

“Why doesn't somebody invent a non- 
breakable nursing bottle for infants." 

“Make 'em of aluminum,” I suggested, 
wondering why nobody had thought of 
that before. “Doesn't weigh as much as 
glass, is nice and clean —” 

“Don’t vou know, vou poor fish,” he 
interrupted scornfully, “that it has to be 
transparent, so that vou can see whether 
the baby is getting its food or iust making 
a bluff atit?” , 

“This samé man lives in New Jersey, 


which is ae happy hunting ground of a 
particularly bolshevistic race of mos- 
quitoes. He wants somebody to invent a 
method of wholesale annihilation of the 
pests. 

“These smart chemists!" he said. 
* Why don't they give us a poison gas that 
would be harmless to human beings but 
fatal to insect life? We could pump it 
into the air of our bedrooms, and go to 
sleep without having to keep one ear open 
for the buzz of the mosquito. We could 
lay down a gas barrage around our front 
porches. We could let it loose in the 
garden when we want to potter about in 
the gloaming. We could include a supply 
of this gas in our camping outfits. I tell 
you there's a fortune in it!" 


FTER reading the list from the British 
book of “What’s Wanted," one man 
said, “ Yes; and we are still patiently wait- 
ing for an answer to the immortal question 
of how to kecp our trousers from bagginz 
at the knees." 

When I repeated this to Cousin Mabel, 
she exclaimed, “What about the other 
immortal questions of how to keep our 
stockings from getting holes in the toes 
and our shoes from ‘running over’ at the 
heels? 

“Ive thought of some more wants." 
she went on. I'd like electric light bulbs 
that could simply be pushed into the 
sockets, instead of being screwed in. I'd 
like medicine bottles that wouldn't break 
when you drop them on the bathroom 
floor. 

“T wish somebody would devise a way 
of ventilating s eeping car s without 
letting in a shower of cinders; automobile 
side windows for the back seat that would 
go all the way down; also, some way of 
making the back seat ride ‘as comfortably 
as the front seat. * = 

“I wish we had a paper, cheap enough 
to be used for daily newspapers, that 
would not become yellow and brittle in a 
short time. I want typewriter ink"— 
Mabel is a private secretary—‘‘that can 
be erased without smudging. And I want 
a typewriter ribbon that can be put on and 
taken off a machine without pinning or 
winding. 

“Why can’t we have windows that 
would be transparent from within, but 
opaque from without? I like to look out 
of my windows. But I can't do it without 
letting other people look in. 

"[ wish I had a pocketknife that 1 
could open without breaking my finger 
nails; and I wish I had some easy way of 
keeping it sharp. Going back to the 
subject of umbrellas, I wish I had one that 
wouldn't turn inside out when the wind 
catches it.’ 

As I said before, Mabel alone could 
supply the inventors with enough wants 
to keep them out of mischief, even if they 
all live to be centenarians. Apparently 
there are simply oodles of ways in which 
our daily lives could be made easier and 
pleasanter. It’s a good old world—but it 
isn’t a /imished world vet! There.are-lots of 
little kinks still to be smoothed out. Plain 
ordinary folks like ourselves know best 
what these kinks are. Some of us plain 
folks will hit on ways of getting rid of 
them. Fortunes have been made, and 
fame won, by giving Rope what they 


“wanted. 


+b bt + 
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The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


The American Magazine 


There are emergency fire-fighting ap- 
pliances in all office buildings and public 
places. But how many homes are pro- 
vided with similar safety measures — 
equipment, especially, that women can 
operate easily and effectively? 


How much greater this latter need is 
proved by actual figures, which show 
that every three minutes throughout 
the day a fire occurs in a home. Inflam- 
mable materials in kitchens and cellars, 
the ignition of hot grease, open lights, 
spontaneous combustion in over-heated 
closets—these are but a few of the com- 
mon causes of destructive fires. The 
majority of such fires are susceptible to 
immediate control. 


Equip your home against fire emer- 
gencies. Ask the North America Agent 
to help you select appliances of proven 
worth. Such advice is an important 
part of his fire prevention and property 
protection service. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Glana 


The NEW 
{ecmar 
REFRIGERATO RK 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


The refrigerator 
here shown is 
All-Porcelain, in- 


side and outside 


Women who sing at their work 


DE New Leonard Cleanable in the kitchen is a help to good cheer in the home. 
Solving the problem of safe food, it is an agent of happiness and health. As the house- 
wife's efficient servant it saves its cost in unwasted food, helps in ways of thrift; makes 
work easier; adds hours of rest and enjoyment. 


This is Leonard's greatest triumph, embodying the best ideas gained through 44 years of 


leadership in home refrigeration. 


One reason for the New Leonard's extra efficiency is its thick Compressed Corkboard 


insulation, sealed with wool felt. 


The glistening porcelain food chamber, with its cold dry circulating air, provides perfect 
storage for foods; preserves their purity and fine flavor; keeps them fresh and wholesome. 
Left-overs can be used to the last delicious morsel. 


The food chamber walls are of porcelain, 
baked on steel. Feel the rounded corners. 
Porcelain extends clear around the door 
frame; cleaning is easy. Copper waste pipe 
and trap; air-tight doors with magic hair- 
trigger locks. Equipped with outside icing 
door and cup coil water cooler, if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is 


equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 
NOTICE — The identifying mark — 
v the word *Cleanable"— applies to 


our porcelain-lined refrigerators 

only. We also make white enamel. 
lined refrigerators under the name of 
"Leonard Polar King." 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for 
Ice and Electrical Refrigeration. 


A size and style for every purse. Many 
dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. A 
small down payment will put one of these 
excellent ter derdtont in your home. See 
the Leonard dealer. If you cannot find him, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog” 


and our illustrated catalog of many styles 
and sizes of refrigerators will be mailed you 
immediately, together with sample of por- 
celain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selec- 
tion and Care of Refrigerators." 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 604 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 


Actual thickness 


' Walls insulated with Compressed 
Corkboard 1 14 inches thick, sealed 
with wool felt; equal in insulating 
value to a 24-inch brick wall 


i] 


C.H.LEONARD 


pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


One out of every six 
refrigeratorssold 
1s made by Leonard 


Over T»o Million 
in Use 


* Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Dot Takes a Lesson 


in Values 
(Continued from page 33) 


pretty and Joe was so sweet to her—it was 
a domestic picture anyone might be proud 
of having helped create. 

But in spite of the candles and the 
salad forks, long before we'd reached the 
coconut layer cake, I knew there was 
something wrong. When Will began to 
be especially talkative, so that I knew he'd 
noticed it too, I was sure that my imagi- 
nation wasn't running in high. 

It was up to us to keep the conver- 
sation going, for one thing. Joe was 
terribly quiet, and when you'd speak to 
him he'd seem to come back suddenly 
with a start from somewhere he'd been. 
He kept watching Ella in a kind of 
nervous way. : 

To keep things going a little, I asked 
Ella how her new je en friends were. 

“I don’t know," she said; “I hardly 
ever see them. I’m busy over in Montrose 
pretty near all the time, and I don't get 
no time for them." 

Joe frowned. 

“I don't like her working her head off 
all the time, and that's a fact," he said. 

“T don't work my head off!” Ella re- 
torted. You could tell by her kind of 
weary, pie accent that here was 

round they'd been over lots of times be- 
og “We couldn't have the Songola if I 
didn't do anything." 

Merciful powers! They'd bought a 
Songola! It was the cabinet kind too, the 
most expensive sort. What Montrose 
folks would say about that! I hung onto 
my platform just the same. Ella had just 
as much right to a little fun out of life as 
anybody else. I was determined to keep 
right on being proud of her. 


A THE evening went on, though, I felt 
surer and surer and surer that there 
was something wrong in that bungalow. 
We played the new Songola, and all 
during ihe music you could see that both 
Ella and Joe were a long way off, in some 
not any too pleasant place. They'd come 
back with a start just in time to change 
the records. Once Ella was kind of sharp 
with Joe when he got a scratchy needle. 
Oh, there was something wrong, some- 
thing bleak and chilly, in that prettv, 
homelike living-room. There was candle- 
light and music, but there wasn’t any 
easy, jolly peace. 

Was all Montrose right? With all their 
efforts, were they doomed to failure? I 
felt so sorry for Ella, putting up such a 
game fight and then not quite making it. 
And they weren’t quite making it. Any- 
body with the least bit of sense could tell 
that, just by the spooky, cold feeling in 
the living-room. 

I guessed the reason just before Ella 
told me, which was when I was in the 
guest-room putting on my hat. She was 
going to have a baby. I wondered that I 
hadn't tumbled to it before, the way Joe 
kept watching her, the fearful air they 
both had. In spite of Ella’s fluffy hair 
and pretty dress and her not stooping so 
much any more, she looked five years 
older. 
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The Graybar qual- 
ity tag—under which 
60,000 electrical 
products are shipped. 


The light 


in the 
window 

BEACON in the Ro Sas office, factory, store 

night, a signal of safety and home. 
and welcome! Home seems all the The tag above identifies more than 
cozier where Sunbeam Mazda lamps 60,000 electrical products distributed 
shed their soft, clear light. the country over by Graybar Electric 
For Mazda lamps and everything ^ —successor to Western Electric Supply 


electrical look to Graybar as the log- | Department in name and in a half 
ical source of quality supplies for ^ century's experience. 
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Higher on tho 
Pacific Coast 


Write 
for 
Sample 


Write direct to 
us if your dealer 
does not have 
Dixon “Ti-con- 
der-oga" Pen- 
cils — enclose 
five cents—and 
we will send 
you a full- 
length sample 
pencil. 


Made in the U. S. A. by 
JoskerH. Dixon Cruise Co. 
Pencil Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER:0GA_ 


An extraordinary five cent pencil 


FORT " 
TICONDEROGA, 1776 3 


* Aren't you pleased?" I asked. 

Ella hesitated. 

“Oh, I'd like to have a baby all right,” 
she said in a dull tone, as though that 
didn't have much to do with it. 

I sat down on the guest-room chair that 
was so much like the one in our bedroom. 
Ella kept fixing the things on the dressing 
table, picking up a toilet-water bottle and 
laying it down again, smoothing the cover 
over and over. 

“It’s going to cost something fierce to 
have a baby," she said at last. 

As a mother of twins, I was the last 
person in the world who could deny this! 

“Isn't Joe pleased?" I asked. 

"Oh, he thinks it would be swell to 
have a kid," Ella admitted in that same 
kind of flat, almost hopeless voice, “but 
where, he keeps saying, is the money 
coming from? He's taken on some of the 
night work in the garage already—a man 
ure do no more than work night and 
day. es 

Ella kept on fixing and unfixing the 
dresser cover. I knew just how she was 
feeling. She hated to say too much, but 
she'd got to talk to somebody. 

“If it could only of waited a while!" 
she said. 

I started to say what all of us have 
always said, that you couldn't pick a time 
when it would be perfectly convenient to 
have a baby; but I couldn't say it. 
suddenly realized the difference between 
Dulcie and Mrs. Frank Kirsted and me 
on one side, and Ella on the other. After 
all, we all did have people back of us, 
somebody that we might not want to 
turn to, but that we could if worst came 
to worst. Joe and Ella didn't have a living 
soul but just themselves—just Joe work- 
ing harder and harder in the garage, Ella 
washing more and more dishes in Mon- 
trose. And there's a limit to the money 
that can be made that way. ne them- 
selves—and a baby coming! No wonder 
they were scared. 


T'S kind of hard," said Ella suddenly, 

as though she wanted to get it out be- 
fore she lost her nerve. “ You don't seem 
to have any fun any more, when there's a 
baby coming. Joe tries to be nice, but 
he worries so much he's an awful gloom 
around the house, and I—I don't know— 
I just can't seem to keep from getting 
cranky. I wish—I wish we could keep 
right on having fun together.” 

Having fun together! I knew what 
Ella meant by that. It was her way of 
saving she wanted to keep on being in 
love with Joe and having him in love with 
her. Of course she wished it, didn't we 
all? And for Ella—why, having Joe in 
love with her was the onlv nice thing that 
had ever happened to Ella. And she saw 
it slipping away, saw herself working all 
the time, doing her very best, and not 
being able to keep it. 

Not wanting to look at Ella, I found 
myself looking at the bedspread she'd 
made for her bed, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for her trouble just swept over me. 
The bedspread was almost exactly like 
mine. She'd copied me. I'd encouraged 
her right along—she didn't have another 
soul to turn to. All Montrose was just 
waiting to say, "I told vou so!" and 
laugh at her. Thev shouldn't have a 
chance! I'd help her some wav; I'd got 
to! 


Of course I had the money I'd saved 
toward the Chinese rug; I could lend them 
that; but that wouldn't be enough to help 
such an awful lot—Ella wouldn't be able 


to work out so terribly long. For a second, . 


I had the queer feeling of being caught in 
a trap. Why, that must be the feeling 
Ella was having right along! I'd got to do 
something to help her—/'d got to! 

Going home in the flivver, Will told me 
something that was helping make Joe 
gloomy. While Ella’d been telling me 
about the baby, Joe had told Will that 
he’d had a chance to buy into the garage 
where he works. It would be a swell 
chance, he said. He knew, he’d seen it 
from the inside. 

“He could get it for almost nothing 
too," Will said. “Old Corley likes him and 
wants a young fellow in the business. All 
he’s asking is cash enough to show that 
Jo stick. And Joe can’t raise that. 

t's the chance of a lifetime, and he can't 
take it. He's got every cent he can rake 
and scrape up sunk in that darn house. I 
told you he was making a mistake, sailing 
so close to the wind." 

By Will’s being so cross about it, so 
disgusted, I knew how sorry he was for 
ice: It wasn’t as though Joe and Ella had 

een spending their money on dissipation 
or anything that was wrong—just trying 
to get a home, something that everybody’s 
entitled to. They paid their bills and 
worked hard and were honest and decent 
a were doing their level best. It wasn't 

air. 


WORRIED about it constantly all the 

next two weeks. Mother and Father had 
been up to Minneapolis visiting Kathie, 
and they said if I'd bring the twins up and 
come home with them, they'd pay my fare. 
But all the time I should have been enjoy- 
ing the visit with my sister, I kept seeing 
Ella's scared, thin little face. 

The very first day I got back I left the 
twins with Rosie and drove over to see 
Ella, to tell her at least that I'd lend her 
my Chinese rug money, that, whatever 
came, she could count on me. But it was 
with a terrible feeling that I drove. I 
knew I wasn't enough to count on.- Doing 
my level best, I couldn't keep things from 
going on about the same, any more than 
E. and Ella could keep the sweetness of 

eing in love in the face of what was 
ahead of them. 

The first glimpse I got of their bungalow 
as I came along Picard Street I saw a 
great brand-new lawn-swing out in the 
side yard. I felt sick all over. Montrose 
was right, Ella just didn't have any sense. 
At a time like this, to be buying a new 
lawn-swing! 

As I drove up in front, my heart sank 
still further. There were new curtains 
hanging at the windows. New curtains! 
Ella must be insane! 

Not seeing her about, I rang the door- 
bell, and was just going to whistle and 
walk right in, when a strange woman 
came out of the living-room. 

“Wheres El—Mrs. Miller?" I asked, 
surprised. 

“Mrs. Miller doesn't live here any 
more,” the woman said. 

I fairly gasped. There was Ella’s 
furniture. . . . . 

“Wh-where is she living?" I managed 
to ask. 

" Do you know where Corley's garage 
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“The Song of the Shirt” 


Wiru FINGERS weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the Song of the Shirt. 


“O men with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures' lives! 
Stitch—stitch —stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt — 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, GE 
A shroud as well as a shirt!" 


ELECTRICITY 


—Thomas Hood. 


—the great emancipator 


More than half of the 
homes of the nation 
are now able to enjoy 
the comfort and con- 
venience of electricity. 
But hardly any home 
is yet allowing this 
cheapest servant to do 
all that it should do. 
Wherever electricity is 
generated or used you 
will find electrical 
products bearing the 
initials G-E—make 
them your guide. 


OM HOOD'S poem swept 

over the world. It was 
one of the first influences 
that made lawmakers and 
humanitarians and scientists 
see that women's lives are 
too precious to be wasted in 
the daily toil of routine tasks. 


Wise laws already have 
limited women's working 
hours. But another kind of 
force than law has also been 
at work. The great emanci- 
pator is electricity. 


No wise manager 
of a factory now 
asks any woman to 
do by hand a task 
that an electric 
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motor can do. dM A 


COST OF} 
ELECTRICITY 


No wise husband allows 
his wife to do by hand the 
old, heavy tasks of washing, 
and sweeping, and pumping, 
and sewing. 

With cheap electricity, 
and with electric light and 
power lines reaching far out 
into the countryside, we have 
learned that it is bad sense 
and poor economy for any 
woman to do any work 
which electricity can do for 

a few cents an hour. 


7971 What hard task 


is there in your 
home or factory 
that electricity 
could do just as well 
and at little cost? 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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“Jim, I wish we had 
a better-looking bathroom" 


** TIM,” said Mrs. Williams one morning, 

"now that you are getting ahead so 
splendidly in business and bringing home 
important new friends to be entertained, 
I wish we had a better-looking bathroom. 
Guests notice things so. I scc such wonder- 
ful bathrooms in other women's houses, all 
white tile and white fixtures. Of course, I 
don't think it would pay to have ours made 
all over now, since we may build before 
long. But I wish I could find some easy, 
inexpensive way to make it look better. 
It's my greatest problem." 


“You'll solve it," Jim told her. And as a matrer of 
fact, she did. In the simplest possible way. Simply by 
replacing the old, dark-colored toilet seat with a hand- 
some, modern, all-white "Church" Toilet Seat. The im- 
provement which this made in the appearance of the bath- 
room was quite astonishing. Its beauty and refinement are 
qualities which every woman wants in her bathroom—a 
room she can be proud to have guests usc. 


The Church Seat stays permanently white. Its handsome 
ivory like surface won't crack, splinter, chip, wear off or 
stain. It washes as casily as porcelain. You can install it 
yourself on any toilet in a few minutes. Obtainable ac any 
plumber's. 


If you lived in one of those palatial apartments on Park 
Avenue, New York, where rents are $2,000 to $7,500 a 
year, you still couldn't have a better toilet scar than the 
"Church," which you find in just such apartments. Yet 
its price makes it a bathroom luxury that everyone can 
afford. 


Are you proud to have guests 
go into your bathroom? 


If you have sometimes wished 
that your bathroom looked 
a little more attractive and 
up-to-date, send for a free 
copy of our attractively-illus- 
trated little book of sixteen 
pages, which tells how one 
woman discovered how to 
make her bathroom a room 
she could be proud to have 
guests use. Ic will help you 
To secure it promprly, use 
the coupon below, We will 
mail it tree and without obli- 
gation to you. C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. P2, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. 

Dept. P2, Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 
room More Attractive," together with frec sam- 
ple of Sani-white sheathing toi 
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is?" the woman asked. I nodded. “Well, 
she’s living in the flat above it.” 

For heaven’s sake! The flat that she 
and Joe had started out in. Fairly 


aseethe with amazement, I drove down to ` 


Corley's garage, raced up to the three- 
room flat above. Had Ella given up 
already? Was she beaten so soon? 

But the Ella who came to the door to 
meet me didn't look beaten, goodness 
knows. Her candy-striped dress was 
brand-clean, and she looked so pretty, and 
she was grinning from ear to ear. 

"For heaven's sake, what are you 
doing here?" I gasped. 

“Living here," said Ella calmly. 

I just stared, pie-eyed, around the 
living-room. The only furniture in it was 
what they'd had when they first moved in. 

“But what about your bungalow?” 


"SOLD it," said Ella. “The very day 
\ after you was over, a lady come in the 
afternoon, looking at the new one next 
door, and felt terrible because it was sold. 
She got to talking to me, and right out of 
a clear sky I asked her would she want to 
look at ours? She came in and was crazy 
about it. She brought her husband back 
that same evening, when Joe was home, 
and two days later they bought it." 

“Well, for heaven's sake!" I had never 
heard anything so sudden in my life. 

“And,” said Ella triumphantly, “the 
paid down enough in cash so that Corley’s 
willing to take it. Joe's gone in with him, 
and que owns this garage." 

“But all your lovely new furniture!" 
I asked p t 

“She took most of it," said Ella. “We 
wouldn't need it here, of course. It 
wasn't all paid for, and we lost some on 
leaving her take it off our hands. Not a 
lot, though, and Joe says you gotta figure 
on losing something when you've bit off 
more'n you can chew and want to back 
out. He says he's satisfied a thousand 
per cent." 

I just sat down on the wicker davenport 
and stared at Ella. Back in the three- 
room flat over the garage, just as Mrs. 
Curtis said they'd be, and glad enough to 
be there! At first I stared at Ella in 
admiring amazement. I’d never seen any- 
body put a better face on a bad busi- 
ness. 

“Mr. Corley's going to finish up the 
little storeroom off the bedroom and 
throw it into our flat when the bab 
comes," Ella went on brightly, “‘so we'll 
be able to get along here grand. Say, do 
you want to see some cute things I’m 
making for the baby?” 

While she was showing me the little 
slips and bands, Joe came up a minute 
from the garage. He was beaming from 
ear to ear, too. After a while he spoke 
about the bungalow. He’d hated to give 
it up, he said: he wanted to give Ella a 
nice home. But someway, in spite of 
what he said, his voice wasn’t truly regret- 
ful; it was just as though he was doing 
his best to make it regretful on my 
account; as though, way down under- 
neath, both he and Ella knew everything 
was all right. 

“This is a nice home,” said Ella, look- 
ing about the flat. “And I got some peace 
to enjoy it with. We was working so hard 
all the time, and worrying so much about 
the bungalow, we wasn’t getting any fun 


out of it at all. Of course it was a swell 

lace; but what’s the use of a swell place 
in Verblen when you got to spend all your 
time in Montrose working for it? And 
what’s the good of a guest-room? We 
never had time for no guests." She looked 
around the living-room of the flat, through 
the kitchen out into the little back porch 
that Joe had screened. “This place is 
more like home than the bungalow ever 
was. 

And it was. I thought of the last eve- 
ning I’d spent in their bungalow, that 
queer, stiff, unhappy chill that had been 
in it. And then of this three-room flat, 
full of peace and security and laughing. 
Why, the bungalow might look more like 
a home, might have all the trimmings of 
a home. But this little three-room flat 
was home. 

Ella wasn't bluffing, making the best of 
a bad business; she was honestly just 
what Mrs. Curtis said she'd be, back in 
her three-room flat, and glad to be there. 

“Not that we ain't going to get a home 
like that one of these days," Joe assured 
me earnestly. “Were just going to wait 
till it'll be a little easier fitting.” 

Easy fitting—I suppose that was what 
Will meant by “‘not sailing too close to the 
wind," what the budget books mean by 
“a safe and banem i margin between 
your overhead and your income.” Lots of 
smarter, better-to-do people than Joe and 
Ella didn’t do it. Look at Mrs. Curtis, 
with her big house and three servants, 
feeling she couldn’t afford to go to the 
lake for two weeks in the summer. Look 
at the Frank Kirsteds, with a new car 
that looks as long as a locomotive, and 
that they hardly ever ride in because it 
costs so much to run it. Look at— 

“T suppose there's lots of people in 
Montrose 'll be giving me the laugh," 
Ella was saying; “but I should worry!" 

To think I'd been afraid I couldn't go 
on being proud of Ella. Ella, who at 
nineteen had learned already that peace 
was worth more than candle fixtures in 
your living-room, that one jolly guest for 
supper is better than an elegant guest- 
room, empty. Ella, who was able to put 
her finger on what was real for herself and 
her husband, and—knowing that people 
were laughing at her for it—just say, 
“I should worry!” 


SUDDENLY I decided to forget that 
Chinese rug I'd been working toward. 
We didn't need a new rug at all; it 
wouldn't fit well with any of the furniture 
we'd already got, and it was cutting me 
out of an awful lot of fishing trips with 
Will and things like that to get it. And I 
wouldn't be one penny's worth happier 
after I got it. Why, just forgetting about 
that rug would leave us the grandest 
margin! 

While I was deciding this inside, outside 
I was promising Ella I'd give her my list 
of what you really need to have for a 
baby. 

You've showed Ella an awful lot of 
things," Joe said gratefully. 

“Well,” I said, preparihg to leave the 
jolly little three-room home, and then I 
sud something that was true but that 
would have handed me an awful laugh 
six months ago, ''as far as that goes, there 
are a few things Ella can show a lot of the 
rest of us, Joe." 
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Beautiful waxed floors are easy to have. Just wax them occasion- 


ally with paste wax. Then keep 
liquid wax. And the Old Eng 


Beautiful waxed floors. . 
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and polishes both. 


them polished and clean with 
sh Waxer-Polisher applies both 


easy to have 
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easy to keep 


All you need is this inexpensive outfit 


VERY day, people all around you 
are making their floors and lino- 
leums beautiful — the new easy way. 
Why don’t you? It’s no trouble at all. 
All you need is the single waxing out- 
fit shown above. 


When to use Paste Wax - 


You must always use Old English Paste 
Wax for the first waxing — because only 
in paste wax do you get the heavy body 
that is necessary to stand up under the 
constant wear of traffic. After that, che 
floor will require waxing with paste wax 
only once or twice a year — except in 
the spots most walked on, such as door- 
ways, in front of the piano,.etc. These 
places should be touched up with paste 
wax occasionally, depending on the 
amount of wear. 


In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, 
pastewax should beused for the first coat. 
The heavy body of paste wax fills up 
the pores of the linoleum and gives a 
smooth, dirt-resisting surface. 


Old English Paste Wax is easy to 
apply. It is economical because it goes 
farther and lasts longer. It resists 
scratches and heel-marks. And it costs 
but a third of other finishes. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE 


POWDER 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING, 


When to use Liquid Wax 


After a floor has been waxed with paste 
wax, it can be kept in good condition 
merely by the use of Old English Liquid 
Wax. The liquid wax not only restores 
the beautiful polish, but it also cleans 
the floor without taking off the paste 
wax. In fact, it adds a film of wax to 
the surface. Old English Liquid Wax 
used on varnished or shellaced floors, 
protects the finish against scratches and 
wear, and makes it last twice as long. 


After linoleum has once been waxed 
with paste wax, it can be kept in good 
condition merely by use of Old English 
Liquid Wax. The liquid wax eliminates 
the use of soap and water, which cause 


$5.10 waxing outfit for $3,90 


1 Old English Waxer-Polisher.. $3.90 
1 Can Old English Wax....... -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax. .75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. Free 
$5.10 

N Foe Special Price 3.90 
WESS You SAVE $1.20 


v. For prices west of 
RN x FES Denver and in 


Canada, see cou- 
bon below. 


LIQUID 


The A.S. Boyle Company, 1635 Dana Ave., Cincinnati,O. 


Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 


linoleum to crack and rot. It cleans 
perfectly, and deposits a thin coat of 
wax that revives the polish. 


The easy way to wax 


Apply Old English Paste Wax or Old 
English Liquid Wax with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. Here is a device that 
applies both, that polishes both. Makes 
waxing so easy—does away with bend- 
ing, kneeling—all hard work. No other 
single device can apply and polish both 
paste and liquid wax. Thousands of 
women say it is the most popular labor- 
saving device in the home. Itis low in 
cost and lasts a lifetime. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


Send for this Valuable Book— 
It's FREE 


This costly book contains authoritative in- 
formation on when to use paste wax and when 
to use liquid wax. It is full of home beauty 
secrets. It tells how to care for floors, lino- 
leum, woodwork, furniture, etc.—all that we 
have learned in thirty years condensed into 
easy reading. Coupon brings it free. 


Check here for free 
book only 


Check here for 

Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, 
your $5 10Old English Wax: 
ing Outfit at the special time- 
limited price of $3.90 |Den- 
verand West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, 
$5.00) which I enclose. 
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lene 
still command É 
his admiring glances ? 


par your mirror still reflect a youthful a R hu s 


Ask vourself these questions. If the answer is ' then you 

are being unfair to yourself. Every woman—no ieee: what 
her age—by observing the laws of nature in the care of her skin can 
prevent fading color, blotches, and other blemishes, and keep ever 
fresh the charm of youth to which she is entitled. 


Thorough cleansing is the first step in creating or preserving com- 
plexion beauty, and among medical skin specialists, cleansing with a 
pure soap and warm water is the method most highly recommended. 


Start this simple treatment 
today and watch your skin 
grow younger 


Get a cake of Resinol Soap at your druggist’s. Every night with 
warm water gently work the thick, creamy lather of Resinol Soap into 
the pores of your skin. Then thoroughly rinse off your face and splash 
on a dash of cold water to close the pores. Within a week you will see 
the difference. A finer smoother texture in your skin—a softening and 
then a disappearance of those insidious little blemishes—a ruddier glow 
of health—a more youthful appearance in your whole face. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to being 
widely used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., many women find it indispen- 
sable for clearing away blackheads, blotches, and similar blemishes. All drug- 
gists sell these products. 


Write today and ask us for a free trial of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. Address Dept. 
B, Resinol, Balumore, Md. 


“First Call for 
Dinner — Dining 
Car Forward!” 


(Continued from page 57) 


doesn’t necessarily signify that you are 
ignorant or haven’t had experience in or- 
dering. 
“I have never counted up, but I must 
know three or four thousand recipes, 
maybe more. (A Southern Pacific grad- 
uate chef must know at least two thou- 
sand.) Yet, with all my studying and 
with all my experience in different parts 
of the world it happens that I was twenty- 
four years old before I ever saw what you 
call in this country a hot-cake or flapjack! 
I remember how completely astonished I 
was when I first heard the term. ‘A hot 
cake!’ I said to myself. ‘A cake when it 
is hot! Who would ever think of eating 
one! And for breakfast—my word!” 
“On our diners we eliminate foreign 
words as much as possible, but there are 
some styles of preparing foods that just 
can't be described in any other way with- 
out taking up too much space on the menu 
card. Some of the foreign words used 
to describe styles of cooking meat also 
help to disguise the fact that gariic is in 
the seasoning. Oh, my, yes—there is a 
prejudice against garlic! Many a cus- 
tomer will eat a steak with garlic in the 
seasoning with great relish; but if you 
printed on the menu the fact that garlic 
was present in the trimmings, he wouldn't 
think of ordering that particular steak." 


Dc De PEOPLE fnd it difficult to make 
up their minds when ordering?” I 
asked Mr. Riess. “What influences them 2’ 

“Well, on a dining car, as you know, 
people find themselves confronted with 
a bigger choice of food than they have 
at home. I have observed that this con- 
fuses some, and the reason for the con- 
fusion seems to be that they have dif- 
culty in picturing to themselves just 
what they are ordering. In other words, 
they can’t imagine the food just from 
reading about it on the menu. But when 
they see it—that's different. If we are 
well supplied with straw berries on a 
ciner, for example, we can't find anv 
quicker way to move those strawberries 
out of the kitchen than to have the 
waiters, as they serve them, set a iis 
or two down for a moment on tables of 
those who haven't ordered them. 

“With the strawberries in front. of 
him the customer's imagination begins tc 
work; his mouth begins to water—and he 
orders strawberries. Yet he may have 
read about them on the menu without 
any desire to order them. 

"Many people ask the steward to 
recommend something. Most stewards 
plav safe and recommend only standard 
dishes. If a steward does feel the impulse 
to recommend something special, how- 
ever, and if he knows human nature, he 


will always describe the food very care- 


| fully, using words and descriptions that 


appeal to the customer’s sight and ear as 
well as to his ta te, things, you see, that 
| help stir rhe imagination. 
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Lor instance, describing mountain 


curious? 


HERE isn't much 


of a secret about 
it," she replied to her 
friend's question. 


*But your hair is so 
much more attractive 
than it used to be." 


“And morethanthat," 
she said, “I’m finally 
rid of that unsightly 
dandruff that used to 
bother me so much." 


“How did you do it?" 


Then she explained 
about Listerine's useful- 
ness in treating and 
beautifying the hair. 


The method is really very 
simple. Just mark down the fol- 
lowing statement as a fact: 


Listerine and dandruff simply 
do not get along together. Try the 
Listerine treatment if you doubt 
it. 

Just apply Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, to the scalp. Gener- 
ously; full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several minutes 
and enjoy that clean, tingling, ex- 
hilarating feeling it brings. 

After such a treatment you 
know your scalp is antiseptically 
clean. And a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of hair. 


You'll thank us for passing this 
tip along to you. It's a new use 
for an old friend — Listerine.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


—the safe 


LISTERINE e cid 
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A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE —25 CENTS 
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TRADITION as old as 
civilization, this deference 


_of man to the weaker and more 


helpless of the race. That is as 
it should be. 


Unsung heroes, transformed 
in the twinkling of an eye 
through some tragedy into 
magnificent stalwarts, have 
died smiling, satisfied that by 
such sacrifice they have saved 
the life of a woman or a child. 


Women and Children First 


Keep Your Life Insurance in Force 


That is the stamp of the 
thoroughbred. 


It is an amazing commentary 
on human inconsistency, how- 
ever, that the same man who 
unhesitatingly would go to his 
death for such a cause in a 
great emergency will gamble 
with fate at the risk of perma- 
nent injury to those for whom 
he has the profoundest affec- 
tion: his wife and children. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE 


Epwanp D. Durriecp, Pressdent 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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trout he will say, 'We just took on some 
fresh trout back at Ogden txo hours 
ago. They're caught right up here in 
these mountains, finest trout in the world. 
We get them absolutely fresh, probably 
haven't been out of the mountain stream 
more than seven or eight hours.” ” 


M HAT are the most popular dishes 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
respectively ?" 

“For breakfast," he replied, “it’s ham 
and eggs by a big majority. Not always 
in combination either; but they are 
always there, separately and collectively, 
one way or another. For lunch, I believe 
salads and consommés take first place. 
In the evening, steaks lead. The one 
item that appears constantly and regu- 
larly at every meal, rain or shine, 
winter or summer, is coffee. We serve 
millions and millions of cups of coffee 
every year." 

* What was the biggest individual check 
you ever had turned in?" 

“A funny thing about the biggest indi- 
vidual order ever given on our system 
was that it wasn’t one check, but four 
big ones, all exactly alike! These orders 
were turned in by four delegates to the 
Washington disarmament conference. The 
delegates were from China, and as they 
couldn’t read the menus they simply 
ordered everything on the card, including 
cigars and drinks, and took their choice 
from the result. The checks ran well over 
eleven dollars each—for every meal! 

“The steward tried to save them this 
unnecessary expense by having various 
dishes brought out for them to look over; 
but they insisted on tasting everything 
on the bill to make sure they weren’t 
missing something. 

“The biggest tip I ever heard of on a 
dining car was given to one of our chefs. 
A wealthy San Tenant woman made a 
trip to Mexica City by way of our 
Southern route. With her were her two 
little daughters. 

“When the train, a limited one making 
few stops, was out on the desert spaces 
of the Southwest, the little girls began to 
pester the mother for some candy, which, 
of course, she couldn't get for them. She 
promised to buy some candy as soon as 
they arrived in El Paso—which was a 
good many hours away. 

“One of the chefs overheard the con- 
versation. At the next mealtime the 
little girls found beside their plates some 
nice fudge and a note from the chef 
explaining that he had two little girls at 
home, and that he knew that when a 
little girl craved candy she craved it very 
much. His next surprise was a nice cake 
for each of them. Before the mother and 
the little ones left the train to go on into 
Mexico the mother handed the chef a bill. 
He didn't pay much attention to it at 
first, thinking it a dollar bill. When he 
looked at it he saw it was a hundred- 
dollar bill! 

“He ran after the woman to give it 
back, feeling sure she had made a mistake, 
but she told him it was worth a hundred 
to have the little girls pleased the way he 
had pleased them with the sweets. 

“That was the biggest money tip I 
ever heard of; but I’m going to tell you 
about a tip that meant more to the 
colored boy who got it than a tip of a 
thousand dollars in cash: 


do successful men enrol 
in the Institute 


twice? , 


HE professional schools of great 

universities, such as Harvard, 
Yale and Columbia, are accustomed 
to having their alumni return for 
summer courses or special work. 


But have you ever heard of an 
institution, conducting its instruc- 
tion by correspondence, which re- 
enrols men in the same course a 
second or even a third time? 


'The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has this experience constantly. 
Among the successful men who 
have taken the Course once and 
then, after a period of years, en- 
rolled for it a second time, are the 
following : 

Georce R. ANTHONY, Vice-President, Hart 
& Crouse Company, Utica, New York. 

W. P. LiLLaRD, Vice-President, Kenton 
Baking Powder Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

CuanLEs H. Remincton, Vice-President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. . 

J. A. ZxknuwTBavER, President, 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 

CnanuEs B. Micukrs, Production Manager, 
Gardner Advertising Company of St. 
Louis. 

Why do these men pay for the 
same thing twice? 


Jantzen 


The answer is two-fold: 

1. In the first place these hardheaded suc- 
cessful men are not buying the same thing. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course 
is different. At tremendous expense an edi- 
torial department is maintained which 
gathers the new developments of business 
from every source and incorporates them in 
the Course immediately. If you enrolled five 
years ago, or even three years ago, clip the 
coupon below. Let us tell you the big, vital 


changes that have taken place—splendid 
changes, keeping the Course and Lectures 
and Problems abreast of the very latest 
methods and ideas. 


2. Successful men feel that a few dollars a 
month is a trivial price to pay for new ideas. 
Herbert N. Holway, of San Francisco, ex- 
pressed it in these words. 


* More than offsets the cost" 


“ As I look back over the years since my first 
enrolment, the latest revision seems like a 
post-graduate course. If I needed the Course 
then, the increased responsibility of running 
my own business makes this up-to-date in- 
formation doubly important now. 


“What I hare been able to apply already 
from the facts in Volume I, more than offsets 
the entire cost of the new Course. Lam looking 
forward to another two years of inspiring 
contact with the Institute.” 


A free guide to new ideas 


This page is directed particularly to men 
who have already enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute Course and know its 
power to increase incomes and shorten the 
path to high positions. But the invitation to 
send for ** Forging Ahead in Business” is ex- 
tended to every reader of this page who 
would like to know just what the Institute 
training can do for him. ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business " is pictured below. It is a fasci- 
nating little book. Thousands of men have 
said: "In 30 minutes it gave me a clearer 
picture of my business future than I had 
ever had before." Whether you are an old 
friend of the Institute or a new one, let us 
send you the new “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness," completely rewritten and revised. 
Clip the coupon and mail it today. 


The most famous little book in business 


More than eight hundred thousand copies of this famous little 
book have been sent for by business men. 
by you may have had a copy come to your desk, and read it. If 
so, send for another copy today, using the coupon below. 
The book has been entirely revised—like the Institute Course. 
It is a new and different book in everything except the name. 


Perhaps in years gone 


[-----------------——--------- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


| 505 Astor Place 


| Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business," which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
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A trinity in one 


Those three essentials to perfect tire traveling, 
whether on clay or concrete, solid surface or 
spongy soil, are combined in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 
BALLOON TIRES 


Silence—A tread contoured for certain contact and 
supreme safety, yet working without whirring. 
Comfort—Flexible, yielding, cushioning resiliency, 
leveling jolts and jars, bounces and bumps. 
Mileage—The toughest tread for roughest trails, 
giving wearing qualities that always more than com- 
pensate for cost. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


“On one of our Western trains known as 
"The Owl,’ operating between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, there was among 
the passengers almost every week for more 
than a year a very prosperous-looking 
man. The first time he ever came into 
the diner he hesitated at the door a 
moment, looked over the waiters and 
walked straight to a certain table. 

“This table was served by a young 
colored waiter who had one eye that was 
badly crossed. For more than a vear, 
this man always sat at that boy's table. 
He seemed to like the boy very much— 
but his satisfaction was always expressed 
in words; he never left a tip. One morn- 
ing, after all the other passengers had 
one and the car was being made ready 
or the end of the run (only breakfast 
was served on it, as it was on an all-night 
run that ended soon after breakfast) this 
man called the cross-eyed waiter over to 
him. 

“He said, ‘George, you have been very 
courteous to me. Even when I was a 
little grouchy you always served me with 
a smile, and I appreciate it. I have never 
given you a tip; but I want to do some- 
thing for you. Next time you are in San 
Francisco, you ask for a month off. I 
want you to come right to my office—the 
girl will let you in as soon as you tell her 
who you are. Here's my card.’ 

“The name on the card was that of one 
of the most distinguished surgeons in the 
West. Encouraged by the steward, the 
waiter asked for the month off, got it and 
reported at the surgeon's office. When he 
came back we hardly recognized him at 
first—because the eye that had been 
crossed was perfectly straight! 

“That was the surgeon's tip to the 
colored boy, and it didn't cost the boy a 
penny for his hospital bill or for anything 
else connected with the operation. 


“you can tell by a man’s tips pretty 
well whether he is an experienced 
traveler or not. Traveling salesmen and . 
vaudeville actors nearly always leave a ti 
equal to ten per cent of their check. A 
person unaccustomed to traveling will 
usually leave no tip at all, or will go to the 
other extreme and leave a tip out of all 
proportion to the waiter’s expectation. 

"Another interesting thing I've ob- 
served about tipping is that a man will 
leave a bigger tip when he is alone, as a 
general rule, than he will if his wife’s 
with him. I've seen many a wife grab 
her husband's hand and hake her head 
‘No!’ when he started to leave a half- 
dollar by his plate. And I’ve seen the 
rest of the pantomime when the man 
finally ied ip the half-dollar and left 
a niekai anid a dime instead.” 

“Tve heard about a recipe you traveled 
three thousand miles to get?" I asked. 
"What's the story of it?” 

Riess smiled. ‘‘That was in the days 
when chefs kept their formulas to them- 
selves. To-day a new recipe travels 
faster than gossip. 

“Another young chef and myself were 
employed on diferent steamers of the 
North German Lloyd System. Both of us 
were anxious to build up reputations as 
chefs, and in every port that we went to 
we were always on the alert for new ideas. 

"Although owned by the same com- 
panv, the competition was keen between 
his boat and the one I was employed on. 
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** Youth must be served." Likewise ma- 
turity. And here in this big, oversize, 
extra-luxurious Overland Six is where 
both meet on common ground! ... A car 
of spectacular beauty —with all the snap 
and style and verve, all the pep and 
power so dear to the hearts of the “man 
and woman of Tomorrow’’—and all the 
good taste, and quality, and lasting worth 
demanded by the discriminating man 
and woman of Today! 


And this robust big Six has established a 
newerand altogether more desirable defi- 
nition of comfort, driving or riding. Big- 
ger, wider doors afford natural freedom of 
movement getting in and out. An inside 
area of many more cubic feet provides an 
abundance of leg-room and body-room 
for everybody. And still greater riding 
ease, still greater comfort is insured by a 
longer wheelbase than any other car in its 
price-class. 


A marvelously designed engine, as pow- 
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erful as a battle cruiser's—as efficient a 
power plant as ever was built into an auto- 
mobile. 'There's getaway in traffic here 
thatis a delight to experience. In actual 
performance, this magnificent big Over- 
land Six will out-pull, out-run, out- 
accelerate any car of its type you care 
to test against it. 


Genuine Baker Velour upholstery over 
deep, luxuriously-cushioned seats— 
Broader, higher windows, all heavy plate 
glass— Gabriel snubbers on the front for 
superlative riding ease—One-piece wind- 
shield—sun visor— Efficient windshield 
wiper—Fisk full-size balloon tires, at no 
extra cost— Long genuine Chrome Vana- 


dium springs especially built for balloon — 


tire equipment . . . 


More than 60,000 supremely satisfied 
owhers will tell you thatin this superb big 
automobile is a measure of value far 
and way beyond anything price would 
indicate! 


The New Willys Finance Plan offers easy time-pay- 
ment terms at the lowest credit cost in the industry 


Now in the great WILLYS-OVERLAND LINE a car for every purse. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio .* 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Model 1 Remington 
The First Practical Ty 


Remi 
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Fifty years ago at the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia the Model 1 
Remington, the first practical type- 
writer and the ancestor of all present- 
day writing machines, received its 
initial public exhibition. 


pewriter 


odel 12 Remington 


M 
The Standard Writing Machine of Today 


Ta Centennial Exposition of 1876 celebrated the One-Hundredth Anniversary of 
American Independence. This year another great exposition is to be held at Phila- 
delphia, the Sesqui-Centennial, commemorating the One-Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Nation. The Executive Committee of the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 


Association has designated 


Remington 
The Official Typewriter of The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


This means that Remingtons will be used 
exciusively for all the clerical work of the 
immense project, the Remington-Noiseless 
by the executives, the Remington Standard 
Models and Accounting Machines by the 
various departments, and the Remington 
Portable by the traveling representatives. 

The fifty years from the Centennial ot 
1876 to the Sesqui-Centennial of 1926 cover 
the entire commercial history of the writing 
machine. The advent of the first typewriter, 
the Model 1 Remington, at the Centennial 
of fifty years ago marked the beginning of 


a new business era, and the designation of 
the Remington as the Official Typewriter 
of the Sesqui-Centennial is signal recognition 
of its commanding position today as founder 
and leader of the industry. 


The outstanding feature of Remington 
leadership in this Sesqui-Centennial year is 
the completeness of the Remington Lue 
which includes a machine for every purpose. 
And every one of these machines is the last 
word in typing efficiency. Let us study your 
problems and recommend the equipment 
that will serve you best. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 


New York 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


TYPEWRITE 


A MACHINE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


ngton 


STANDARD 
(TYPEWRITERS) 


(TYPEWRITER) MACHINE 
REMINGTON-MADE PARAGON RIBBONS AND RED SEAL CARBON PAPERS 


ALWAYS MAKE GOOD IMPRESSIONS 
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Everything that could be thought of was | 
being done to get business for these boats. 
The cooking was especially featured. It 
wasn’t long before passengers aboard his 
boat were coming ashore with the highest 
compliments for ‘that chicken dish.’ 

“When I got an opportunity one day I 
asked my friend about it. For reply he 
fixed up a dish of the chicken for me. It 
was the finest thing in that line I'd ever 
tasted. But he wouldn't tell me the 
recipe. 

**No; that's mine,’ he said. ‘I won't 
give it away to anybody—not even you.’ 

“I decided to find out how that chicken 
was put together, if it took me years to 
do it. I checked back the sailing dates of 
his vessel and found that he had been in 
Ceylon several times. This gave me a 
clue. Maybe he had learned the recipe in 
Ceylon. I recalled that it had curry in 
it—an East Indian seasoning something 
like paprika, only green in color instead 
of red, and very palatable. 

“Well, instead of going out with my 
boat I thought it would be something of a 
lark, and quite a feather in my cap, if I 
could get that recipe and spring it on my 
friend. I was used to ocean travel and 
thought nothing much of the undertaking. 
So I got on a boat headed for India, and 
eventually arrived in Colombo, Ceylon. 

“I went to the Grand Hotel, the largest 
one there. About the second or third meal 
I noticed that a party of travelers seated 
near me were eating curried chicken. I 
ordered some immediately. 

“Te was prepared exactly as my friend 
had prepared it! Only a chef can appre- 
ciate the thrill that gave me. I was so 
excited that I insisted on seeing the chef 
immediately and, believe me, I began to 
make friends with him. I told him I was a 
chef, and mentioned many of the chefs 
on steamers making that port, includin 
my friend. He knew my friend; and 1 
was sure I had the source of my friend's 
wonderful recipe for curried chicken. 


“PUT I had a job getting the recipe. 

The chef didn't want to give it to me. 
But finally, by much praise of his cooking, 
and by liberal gifts of cigars and other 
presents, he consented one day to show 
me how the chicken was cooked, step by 
step. At that time the use of curry in 
cooking was quite a fad. 

"[ hurried back to my job on the 
steamer, and soon another Neth German 
Lloyd boat was serving its patrons with 
‘that chicken dish from Ceylon. An 
interesting thing about this recipe is that 
even if a cook doesn’t get the perfection 
possible with it, the chicken will still 
taste awfully good prepared that way. 

“The dish is known as curried chicken 
with rice, colombo, and here is the recipe: 


Dice fine one onion, two whole green peppers, 
a clove of garlic, and braise in butter. When 
vegetables are well moistened through, add one 
banana sliced, three slices of pineapple crushed, 
one heaping tablespoon of flour and two of 
Madras curry powder. Stir well and, when 
thoroughly mixed and heated, add one quart 
of coconut milk, made hot, one-half cup of 
Indian chutney, and boil until all ingredients 
are cooked soft. 

Have two chickens disjointed, season with 
salt, dredge in flour, and sauté in pan. 

Force curry through a tammy over chickens 
and let them simmer slowly in the sauce for 
about ten minutes. 

Serve chickens on a bed of rice with sauce 
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The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


cefn investment in happiness 


ji poke are few investments that yield better returns... 


in pleasure and happiness . . . than the purchase of a 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


The Brambach is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instru- 
ment that requires no more floor-space than an upright, yet 
provides all the delights of a grand. 


In addition to its convenient size, the Brambach possesses 
deeply resonant tone, wonderful responsiveness, and glorious 
beauty of line and finish. 


To appreciate its beauty, to realize the 
happiness it can bring, you must see it 

AA p —hear it—play it—possess it. 
Easy. to own one Mail coupon below for further infor- 


ge eee anion and for e- pipet betteni shay: 
pai agp i IN p cnc e EAE ing the exact space requirements of 
Do EER NT this beautiful Baby Grand. The pattern 
M adn by leading musie will be mailed with our compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 

5650 Ath s 
Nani 

Ais 


BRAMBACH 

PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 

609 West 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information regard- 
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[ts Better to Greet Old Age 


with a Smile than with 
an Outstretched Palm 


IXTY-FIVE—with time for recreation. He does not 

worry about living—just LIVES without worry- 
ing. He has time to smile back upon the years that 
are gone and to go on smiling through the years 
that are to come. 


It’s GOOD to live at sixty-five when you can 
SMILE with the knowledge that a life insurance in- 
come makes smiling easy. 

* 0k OF 


- There’s a Provident Mutual Representative near 


you who will be glad to demonstrate how an old 
age endowment policy providing for your declining 
years will let you begin smiling today. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


Q 1926 


Founded 1865 


poured over. Garnish with flakes of fish, 
salted, dried in the sun, and crisped in the oven. 


* But, as I say, recipes travel faster 
than gossip these days, and curried 
chicken, in variations of this original 
recipe, can be had in many parts of the 
world now. When I came to the United 
States I had hopes of building a reputa- 
tion by the introduction of the use of 
marrow of palm, an idea I got in New 
Zealand; but when I got here I found 
supply houses had been importing it for 
years." 


R. RIESS handed me a sheet of paper. 

* How would you like to have what 
call a model menu," he said. “It has been 
my observation that travelers starting on 
a lone trip usually eat too much the first 
day. Did you ever observe the crowd on a 
dining car the first evening out on a 
transcontinental train? Everybody is 
pleasantly excited over the beginning of 
the journey. 

“Heavy orders go into the kitchen. 
People Ma are light eaters at home will 
start with an oyster cocktail, take on an 
order of broiled pork chops or steak with 
fried potatoes on the side, drink two cups 
of volte and eat a slice of mince pie— 
not to mention several other things. 

“Next morning not so many show up 
for breakfast. Those who do show up 
have a tendency to be a little grouchy. 
They'll gladly tell you how well they 
didn't sleep last night. *Never can sleep,' 
they'll say, ‘the first night on a Pullman.’ 
But, being a slave to the eating habit, as 
we all are, they eat again anyway. By 
mid-afternoon, after another heavy meal 
for lunch, the listlessness that follows from 
lack of exercise sets in. A headache comes 
on, and everything is just right for the 
catching of a bad cold. 

* Now, eating can be made one of the 
most pleasant incidents of a trip. A little 
care on the first day in getting one's self 
adjusted to the new conditions will help 
wonderfully. 

“That paper there in your hand is a 
menu I’ve worked out to be followed on 
the first day of a two- or three-day trip. 
If followed, it will do much toward help- 
ing the traveler eat regularly and at the 
same time enjoy his or her meals. It is a 
trifle heavy; but then I know the traveler 
is going to eat heavily anyway, so I’ve 
compromised slightly.’ s 

Here is Mr. Riess's menu for the first 
day of your long trip: 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh fruit in season, or 
Breakfast Prunes with Cream 
Plain Omelet with Bacon 
One Roll Two Bran Muffins 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Consommé, Hot or Cold (accord. to season) 
Fresh Fish in Season, or Poultry 
Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomatoes, French Dressing 
Corn Bread Bran Muffins 
Pie with Cheese 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Fresh Relish 
Soup (not Creamed) 
Fritters with Fruit Sauce 
Roast Meat, Potatoes, Vegetables 
Tea Biscuits Bran Mutfins 
Ice Cream with Cake 
Coffee 
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What do Your Teeth &xpress ? 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT as 
you talk and laugh and smile— 
people are moticing your teeth. 
When you are having the gayest 
time your teeth show most. Are 
you proud of them? Do they sug- 
gest loveliness, health, vitality? Or 
are they dull—even repelling? 
Learn how to Reep your teeth 
white and sound—make them 
add to your charm. Begin to-day 
to use the tooth paste that restores 
nature's own method of cleansing 
your teeth. : 


Chree 


Offer 


“Beauty e. charm... and the 
care free joy of health—when you know 
how to restore the cleansing action 


of your glands. 


A aRN how to keep your teeth white 
and sound—for if they are unsightly, 
unhealthy — so, to some degree you 
will seem unattractive. 


UR soft, sweet foods cannot sufficiently 

exercise the all-important salivary glands. 
Their work of neutralizing with alkaline fluids 
the ever-forming acids of decay gradually 
stops. More and more the plaques of tartar 
form— the bacteria accumulate — the pus-pockets 
multiply—your once shining teeth are on the 
way to dullness and decay. 

It is a waste of time to brush away the acids 
by ordinary methods. To thwart decay, to 
keep your teeth permanently clear, safe, you 
must restore the protective action of your 
salivary glands. 


Pebeco increases alkaline saliva— 
counteracts the acids of decay 


EBECO is a marvelous salivary stimulant 

in tooth paste form. With regular daily 

use Pebeco entirely restores the natural, pro- 
tective flow of your glands. Their alkaline 
fluids bathe your teeth day and night. The 
acids of decay are neutralized as fast as they form. 
Pebeco polishes beautifully, keeps your gums 
firm, your whole mouth normal and healthy. 
Do not live under the handicap of clouded, decaying 
teeth. Send to-day for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made 


only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
In the blue tube, at all druggists. 


. A Division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company 


Send coupon to- 
day for a free 
generous tube of 
Pebeco tooth paste. 


Leun & Fix, Inc., Dept.D-19, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


NATURE GAVE YOU A WEAPON to 
combat tooth decay—your salivary 
glands. But civilization has 
brought soft, creamy foods, too 
soon swallowed, which fail to give 
your glands their needed exercise. 
Their alkaline flow is no longer 
sufficient to counteract all the 
mouth acids. To-day in order to 
ward off decay, you must gently 
aid your glands. Use Pebeco to 
restore their full, normal action 
and enable them to counteract the 
acids of decay as they form. 
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H. C. WITWER 


in a new series of 
amusing stories 


"Classics in Slang" 


Illustrated by TONY SARG 


HEN a prize fighter inherits an old book shoppe, almost 

anything can happen. And when the most beautiful lady 
bookstore clerk of modern times comes into the picture, the 
possibilities are beyond imagination. 


Asa matter of fact, One-Punch McTague, hero of H.C. Wirwer’s 


new series in CoLLIER’s, takes up culture, achieves a sparring ` 


acquaintance with Faust, Carmen, Hamlet, et al—and gives you 
in his own way and words brand new versions of these literary 
masterpieces. In doing so, he reveals beauties which appear to have 
escaped the authors themselves, and have probably escaped you. 


*Crassics IN SLANG” will appear in Coruer’s during the balance 
of the year. 


The funniest stories 
Witwer has ever 
written 


C 


Also coming in COLLIER'S 


Further installmentsofSinclairLewis' 
new serial, “Mantrap”, the outstand- 
ing novel of the year. 

More of those Scotland Yard stories 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

George Creel's true historical ro- 
mances— vivid, dramatic, human pic- 
tures of the men who made America. 


Distinguished fiction by 
ALBERT Payson TERHUNE James HOPPER 
Howarp Vincent O'Brien Sopnie Kerr 
H. pe Vere STACPOOLE Rupert Hucues 
Samuet Hopkins ADAMS Zona GALE 
Octavus Roy ConEN STEPHEN AVERY 


Typical COLLIER’S articles by 


William G. SHEPHERD FREDERICK PALMER 
WiinaĮm Arren Warre Owen P. Waite 
ALEXANDER Woortcorr R. L. Durrus 
GnANTLAND Rice Don Marauts 
Epwiw E. StossoN Bruce Barton 


A new weekly feature, **Lowdowns 
on Highups," behind-the-scene 
glimpses of Washington political life, 
by the "Gentleman at the Keyhole." 


Don't miss the issues of March 27th, 
April 3rd, 10th and 17th, and ask your 
newsdealer to reserve Collier's for 
you every week. 


On sale on the newsstands every Tuesday. 


olliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
at all newsstand 


“First Call for Dinner— Dining Car Forward!” by Davip CHALMERS 
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“If you will observe," said Mr. Riess, 
‘you will see that bran muffins are men- 
tioned for all three meals. This is impor- 
tant. Omit almost anything else, but 
don't leave them out, or you will fail to 
get the benefits for which these meals 
were designed." 


*"NTOW that we're finished with the 

menu, tell me how you prepare the 
food in such a small space," I said. “It 
looks so compact.” 

“It is compact," agreed Mr. Riess. 
“It has to be. The equipment of a dining 
car is equal to that of a fairly large 
restaurant. The supplies and equipment 
for a one-day run would fill a big moving 
van. Every inch of space is utilized. It 
is built, in this respect, like a watch. 
Underneath the car are spaces for some 
of the supplies. Each car carries 500 
pounds of coal for the range; from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds of ice per day are used; 
2,000 pieces of linen, of which 1,000 are 
napkins, must be on hand for a three-day 
run, as well as more than 1,000 pieces of 
chinaware and silverware. 

“The crew consists of the steward, 
four cooks, and from four to seven waiters. 
The big proportion of cooks to waiters is 
necessary because of the speed with which 
patrons must be served in such a short 
period and in such a small space. 

“Cars are 9 feet wide, and from 77 to 
80 feet long, and seat from 30 to 36 people. 
The kitchens are marvels. Walls of the 
pantry are lined with closets and drawers 
on all sides, and in the alcoves are hidden 
compartments for soiled linen. The 
kitchens are only 6 feet 8 inches wide by 
16 feet in length—barely elbow room— 
and it takes experts to work in them 
without getting scorched. 

T People always seem to think the 
cooking is done from heat supplied by the 
locomotive. But no substitute has ever 
been found for the plain old coal fire on 
the road. 

“ Dishwashing is a whale of a job on a 
diner. On the run from San Francisco to 
New Orleans recently one man washed 
21,840 dishes in a sink 24 inches long, 
18 inches wide, and ro inches deep! It 
will probably surprise you to know that 
for each service, on an average, fifteen 
pieces of chinaware are used. 

"Supplies taken on board are pared 
down to the last inch to save space. 
Meats, except chops, are boned, trimmed, 
and cut, and the vegetables are trimmed. 
Pie dough is made up in commissaries and 
issued to the cars to be kept in chill boxes 
and matured for use. Bread and pastry 
for the first meal out is cooked in the 
commissary. 

“It is our boast that we can produce 
on a dining car almost any dish vou can 
get in a café; but we find ourselves 
limited in two particulars—we can’t 
barbecue meat, of course, because a pit 
in the ground is required; and we can't 
produce French pastry, because the 
motion of the train jiggles the dough 
around too much; but in our compact 
little café on wheels practically all other 
dishes served in any hotel can be cooked. 

Many a woman who looks at our little 
6 by 16 kitchen goes away with an awed 
look on her face. Organization and 
system—those are the twins that make 
it possible.” : 
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Begin today to reveal the 
loveliness hidden’ in your 
ir, Treatments below. 


Which 


ther hair uh healthy 
- lookin 
[^ feagusions yo peana 


treatment fits your hair's needs? 


pos your hair appear drab and 
lustreless? Doesitlack thehealthy, 
youthful look you wish for it? Is it too 
oily? Too dry? Are you concerned about 
dandruff or falling hair? 

All these conditions are common. And 
mar the charm that nature intended 
hair to have. 

Yet hair responds—almost always— 
to proper and simple care; to such 
simple care as the Packer Home Treat- 
ments outlined below. 

Packer's Tar Soap, the basis of these 
treatments, is as safe, mild and yet 
efficient a soap as can be made. For 
over co years, foremost physicians have 
been recommending Packer's in the care 
of the hair, scalp and skin. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY bair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 


probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's Tar 
Soap). If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and 
helpful booklet 


On receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) we will 
send you a generous sample of Packer's Tar 
Soap and our Manual “How to Care for the 
Hair and Scalp." This profusely illustrated little 
book of 32 pages contains dozens of authorita- 
tive hints which will give you real help in ex- 
pressing all of your hair's natural beauty. It 
gives in great detail treatments for the hair con- 
ditions briefly discussed on this page. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail todav. 


€ 1926 P. M, Co, 


PACKER'S Tar Soap 


Each cake in its own 
metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 


for DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 
FALLING HAIR 


packed with 4 
CAKE a : 
every -—— — 


Tug Packer Mro. Company, Inc. 
Box 86D, G. P.O., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose roc. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer's Tar Soap and your 
Manual “How to care for the Hair and 
Scalp.” 


Name 


Street 


City = em 
(PRINT CLEARLY to avoid mismailing) 
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Makes Fine Cooking 
Finer / 


HEN you purchase a new 

Gas Range make sure it 
has a Red Wheel for then and 
then only, is it equipped with 
Lorain, the Original Oven Heat 
Regulator. 


There is only one Lorain Regulator. 
It is made by American Stove Com- 
pany and unconditionally guaran- 
teed by them. 

These six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges have Lorain Self-regulating 
Ovens— Direct Action, New 
Process, Quick Meal, Dangler, 
Reliable and Clark Jewel. They 
are sold by Gas Companies and 
good Dealers everywhere. 

Don’t let the Salesman sell you 
something that he claims is “just as 
good.” Insist upon a Gas Range 
with a Lorain (Red Wheel) Regula- 
tor, then you'll own the best there is. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 

1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo; 
1 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Doc Deaver 


(Continued from page 43) 


became just “Doc.” He couldn't go then, 
with his mother so lonely and all. 

And there were other ties. Mrs. Trull 
was dying—a cancer. She seemed to 
depend on him. The little Tompkins boy, 
Jerry, had hurt his spine, and he had to 
watch that case. Maybe he'd have to 
take him away somewhere. Jerry cried 
if anyone else touched him. ranny 
Potter was in her seventies even then, 
and thought she wouldn't live from one 
week's end to the next. She insisted that 
Johnny stop in every day to see her. Just 
a little gossip and sympathy; that was all 
she wanted. 

His mother looked after him as she had 
after his father. Answered the 'phone in 
the night, saw that he always had some- 
thing [ss to drink before cola trips, kept 
good, firm Northern Spy apples in his 
overcoat pocket, read to him on nights 
when he wasn't busy. He slipped into his 
father's shoes so naturally that it seemed 
as if they must always have been his. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairway moved up to the 
city with Jane after a while, so he was 
cut off entirely from her. He heard that 
she was doing very well, was in charge of 
the office where she had started in, had 
been sent on a trip out West, making 
speeches and the like about Child Wel- 
fare Work. 


HEN he was in his middle thirties, 

his mother died. He had a black, 
restless stretch after that: his mother had 
fussed over him so long and had made 
him so comfortable. It was not long 
after that that his rough brown suits be- 
gan to look baggy and unpressed and his 
hair to turn gray. 

And after he had worked over Jerry 
Tompkins so long, and had paid, out of his 
own pocket, for a good surgeon to come to 
Hobbs Center to operate on the boy, 
Jerry died. That, too, broke him all up 
for a time. He had been in the habit of 
dropping in at Jerry's nearly every night, 
and telling or reading a story, so that 
Jerry would get off to sleep all right. 


Sometimes, alone, he admitted embar- , 


rassedly to himself that he thought of 
Jerry as his son. 

And then Jerry died, quite suddenly 
one night, just after Doc Deaver had 
gone back home. Mrs. Tompkins always 
said Doc was “an awful comfort," but 
that didn't bring Jerry, with his thin 
face and eager eyes, back. John Deaver 
would think sometimes that being a 
doctor was a thankless job, and that it 
tore a man to pieces more than he could 
stand. He was tired of Granny Potter 
and the church women, always trying to 
marry him off—the whole town. 

But soon fall came on; and as he jogged 
over the October roads, and the hills, 
all amber and ocher, glowed at him, he 
felt more peaceful. After all, these hills 
were still his—the haze and the warmth 
of October with its burrs of chestnuts, its 
birds flying south, its paths of thick stars. 
Soon after this he sent away and bought 
his bird book. And, after some months 
of studying birds, his perspective came 
back, and he could gossip indulgently 


with Granny Potter and laugh again at 
the friendly matchmakers. 

Sometimes his white house on Maple 
Street seemed very big and empty to him, 
but he didn't want any regular house- 
keeper there nosing about. Mrs. Blodgett 
did well enough. He didn’t mind getting 
his own meals, so long as Mrs. Blodgett 
did up the dishes next day. He knew he 
ought to get married, but he couldn’t 
bring himself to it. No one ever stirred 
him at all after Jane. 

So he went his way, and was loved. On 
the spring nights when he took down his 
flute and, with a strange agony of longing 
sweeping over him, played the ‘‘Spring 
Song,” the neighbors would laugh indul- 
gently, and say, “‘There’s Doc Deaver 
tuning up!” 


E HARDLY ever went to church, but 

the sound of the bells still meant 
something to him, and he always gave 
more than he could afford on the minis- 
ter’s salary. He never asked for his fees, 
and half the time he didn’t get them. 

“Tf he don’t want to send a bill, let him 
go without!" some folks said; but many 
a poor, struggling farmer back in the hills 
never thought of him without a swelling 
of gratitude and affection. 

Sometimes they would say to him 
awkwardly, “Never had a bill for that 
time the wife was sick, Doc; better send 
it along!" 

“How’s the crops this year?" Doc 
would answer. 

“Oh, the wheat was good; but we 

couldn't get enough for the apples to pay 
to carry ‘em to town. Had a big yield 
too. 
The bill would never come. Now and 
then they would bring him in potatoes or 
apples, sacks of buckwheat flour or caps 
of honey. Doc never thought of being 
underpaid. He had enough for his simple 
needs; and when the farmers brought in 
their offerings from the soil or the hive 
he would feel as pleased and grateful as if 
they were presents. 

When he was thirty-seven he bought a 
car. Everyone said he ought to have it. 
But he never liked it or got used to it. If 
he was in a hurry he used it, but unless the 
case was urgent he took the horse, feeling 
a little guilty about it. How in tunket 
could you watch birds if you wére tearing 
through the country like mad? What was 
the use of rushing so? You missed so 
much! 

It was when Doc Deaver was going on 
forty-five that Jane Fairway came back 
to Hobbs Center. Doc heard about it 
down in Samp's grocery. 

Earl Samp punched m genially in the 
ribs and said, “So your old girl's coming 
back to give us the once-over, eh?" 

“Huh?” said Doc, and was amazed to 
find the red creeping in stinging fire up to 
his hair. 

“Huh, yourself! Guess you know who 
I mean! Somebody said she's had a letter 
from the President, patting her on the 
back for what she's done! She fixes up 
these here Community Centers, you know. 
Guess we don't need any Community 


US BLE T O HEALE H 
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Takes pep to clear the hurdles! 


DOWN the track he streaks! Rises in the air! Legs 
drawn up!: Arms outstretched! Every leap, every 
stride, timed to barest second. Hurdle by hurdle— 
he leads the field . . . a record! 

PEP brings pep! Vigorous zest and health! A 
new ready-to-eat cereal. With a flavor that's glori- 
ously good! 

PEP is chock-full of nature's own strength-giving 
elements. Builds you up. Keeps you feeling fine. 

PEP is a health-booster for everybody.  Con- 
tains bran—therefore, mildly laxative. Helps pre- 
vent constipation. 

Kids love PEP—and it's great for them! Promotes 
regular elimination. Brings the rosy glow of health! 


Keep the family healthy and hearty! Serve PEP. 
Your grocer has PEP! 


the peppy bran food ( j og! 


ATLAS NOW ADDS BEAUTY TO CONCRETE'S STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 


"DIE grace or grandeur of the famous buildings of 
history can be created anew in concrete made with 
Atlas. Everything they offer in inspiring form, color 
and texture, Atlas White Portland Cement makes pos- 
sible today with economy and permanence. 


For Atlas White not only moulds rugged endurance 
into delicate lines and contours; it also allows choice 
of a broad range of colors. This, without losing any 
of the savings or changeless strength which Atlas puts 
into concrete work of any kind. A true Portland ce- 
ment, both in the usual gray tint and in its own wonder- 
ful clear white, Atlas brings architectural beauty into 
line with current economic values. 


Created by three master-builders of France, the Pavilion 
of Flora and the south wing of the Louvre pictured 
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THE GOLDEN GATE MUSEUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO. BUILT OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
FINISHED IN COLOR STUCCO 
MADE WITH ATLAS WHITE 
PORTLAND CEMENT. LOUIS 
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above, offer no architectural or structural features which 
could not be reproduced today in concrete. In its lavish 
decoration and color,the Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, presented a harder task; yet it 
was easily and economically produced with Atas White. 


Development of the rotary kiln was an Atas contri- 
bution that keeps Portland cement below the cost 
levels of thirty years ago. And now Atlas White, 
establishing concrete as the complete architecturai 
material, confirms Atlas again as "the standard by 
which all other makes are measured." 


Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is but one distributor —tbe building 
material dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write to 
this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete made with Atlas. Address 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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Center long as we have the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Grange socials, eh?" 

Doc left his chess game in the middle, 
saying he had a call to make, and went 
home. He went to bed, but couldn't 
sleep, and was almost glad when he had 
to get up at one and drive six miles out 
in the country to usher a new Graben- 

` stetter into the world. 

He heard next day that they were going 
to have a banquet for Jane. It was to be 
down in the basement of the Methodist 
Church, and Mrs. Blodgett was going to 
bake the rolls for it. They'd figured on a 
hundred being there. They didn't know 
whether to try to seat 'em all at once, or to 
have two tables. 

“I should think you could get some 
wild-apple blossoms on your trip out," 
she said. “We want things fixed up as 
pretty as we can; though, like as not, 
she's used to so much better she won't 
even notice! Do you s'pose you could get 
some?" 

Doc Deaver smiled a little wryly. 

“I guess so," he said. 

He knew where there was an old de- 
serted orchard, and he drove up there the 
afternoon of the banquet day, and filled 
his car. He wasn't using the buggy 
that day—it gave him too much time to 
think. 

When he got to the church there were a 

good many women there bustling about, 
setting the table, undoing this cake or 
that, "Tutienag rolls. They had draped 
rose-colored bunting about the posts, and 
Doc Deaver thought, though he had seen 
it done many a time and never objected, 
that it looked, somehow, silly. But when 
the branches were up. it did look sort of 
pretty. 
“She's come; on the four-forty!" Mrs. 
Plumstead said. ''She's dressed grand, 
Sary says! We wa..* to be all ready to set 
down at six, and then she can give her 
talk by half-past seven or eight." 

Doc Deaver said he wouldn't go to the 
banquet. In tne first place, his clothes 
needed pressing, and there wouldn't be 
time. In the second place, he didn't want 
to go. Banquets were foolish things. 
'They were always depending on him to 
say things, because he had a jolly, offhand 
way, and they seemed to think doctors 
were never embarrassed. 

Granny Potter ended his indecision, if 
it ever was that, and said he’d have to 
take her over in her wheel chair—her 
daughter-in-!aw Ellen didn't ever mind 
the Bulge! So he brushed his brown suit 
and took Granny Potter to the banquet. 


HE SAW Jane the second he entered 
the church basement. She stood by 
the piano, talking with Ora Trimmer. The 
blood began to pound all over him. She 
was just the same—just exacily the same! 
The same lift of fair head, the same way of 
standing, so gracious and at ease. She was 
even dressed in rose color, as he remem- 
bered her last, though this was some soft 
silk with ecru lace somewhere about it, 
very simple and smart. And his suit 
wasn't even pressed. 

He turned his back before she should 
see him,'and wheeled Granny Potter over 
to a good place where she could see every- 
thing. Now the folks were gathering 
behind chairs, Reverend Mr. Peterboro 
was saying grace. There was a hubbub of 
chatter and dishes. 


Doc Deaver sat at the far end of the 
long table from Jane. He was beside 
ron Potter, so he could help wait on 

er. 

"She ain't changed any, has she?" 
Granny shrilled in his ear. 

He shook his head. He noticed that his 
cuffs were frayed. Well, they were at 
least clean! Every time he raised his 
head, he saw Jane. He wished he could 
get away from there. Jane was smiling 
and gracious; but he thought there was 
amusement in her eyes. 

He flushed for Hobbs Center. He felt 
ashamed, suddenly, of Granny Potter and 
the rose bunting and the angel food cake, 
and Mrs. Plumstead’s face, red from 


helping in the kitchen—even of the apple | 


blossoms. How crude and ugly it must all 
look to her! She was somebody—it was 
plain enough to see that she was an im- 
portant somebody. And here they were, 
remembering all the old silly things out of 
old years. She wouldn’t want to remember 
them! 

What did she care whether any of them 
were married? Or how many children 
this one or that one had? Why should 
she remember how she had used to dance 
all night over in the old opera house? Or 
how she had skated up to Sacket and 
beaten him and Bob Graham? Or even 
the old Fairway place—why should she 
care about that now—who lived in it and 
how they’d fixed this room and that? 
She was far away from Hobbs Center 
in every way, a sophisticated, beautiful 
woman, above them all. 

“What kind of work did you say she 
was in?” Granny’s shrill voice rose above 
the rest. He had to answer. 

Then they were making speeches. Some 
a little pompous, most just friendly 
reminiscences. Jane smiled at everyone 
and seemed pleased and touched. But 
she would never show it, no matter how 
much she was bored; she was like that! 


OMEONE said, “Hey there, Doc! 

Get up and say a few words!” 

He shook his head miserably. 

“Come on, Doc! Speech! Speech!” 

He put out a hand to the arm of Granny 
Potter’s chair, and his fingers were 
unsteady. He found himself on his feet. 
Generally he could be funny, a country 
humorist, at will. Nothing funny came 
to him now. 

“T guess we’re all glad Jane’s come 
home,” he said very quietly, and sat 
down. He did not look at her. 

As soon as he decently could, he got 
Granny Potter out and home. He did 
not wait for the talk about Community 
Centers, up-stairs. He just wanted to get 
away. He went back to the office, went in 
and shut the door. He looked around at 
the room with bitter, discouraged eyes. 

The office was dusty. The cushions in 
the rocker where the patients always sat 
were dingy and faded. The swivel chair 
had rounds in the back missing. In the 
corner stood two guns, which he had 
never used. The desk was littered and 
untidy. There was his little gray book, in 
which he kept his haphazard accounts— 
a smudge of ink rubbed across its cover. 
On the top of the desk was the stuffed 
pheasant, staring at him gloomily. In a 
cracked teacup he had put a few first 
buttercups that a child had slipped into 
his hands in the post office. They made 
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COPPER gutters and 
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COPPER cannot rust. 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The ci; Danger Line 
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oments that add years of health 


In almost any drug store you will find 
20, 30, even 40, different kinds of denti- 
frices. Many people buy these denti- 
frices . . . changing from one to an- 
other. They seem disappointed. They 
brush their teeth regularly . . . yet 
they still have painful decay and gum 
diseases... Wuv? 


Because teeth need more than mere 
cleaning. They must also be protected 
at THE DANGER LINE. 


Iu: first teeth are family events! 
'They are greeted with more or less 
celebration. Then—too often—they 
are neglected. '"They'll be out soon,” 
parents say. "What do they matter?" 


Yet regular care of the first, or 
baby teeth, will practically assure 
sound, regular, permanent teeth— 
and if this same care is continued 
throughout childhood and youth, 
sound teeth and firm, healthy gums 
throughout life usually result. 


Careful observation has demon- 
strated that when children's mouths 
are kept clean and in a healthy con- 
dition by the use of a safe and efficient 
dentifrice, the children are protected 
to a great degree from the common 


diseases of childhood. 


Decay begins early 


Decay of the teeth begins shortly 
after the first teeth appear. It occurs 
most actively in the pits and crevices 
on the grinding surfaces of the teeth, 
and at that vital place where teeth 
meet gums, The Danger Line. This 
is especially true at The Danger Line 
between the teeth where a tooth-brush 


cannot reach, and where the most 
dangerous decay is apt to begin. 


The selection of a safe dentifrice 
is imperative—a dentifrice which can- 
not injure the tender mouth of the 
child, but which will protect against 
the acids that cause decay. 


A safe selection 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, is the 
ideal dentifrice for children, and this 
is why: It contains more than 50% of 
pure, palatable Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 


nesia; enough to neutralize for hours. 


after use the acids which attack teeth 
and gums; it contains no grit—no 
astringents—no strong antiseptics; it 
is pleasantly flavored, and it is harm- 
less even if swallowed. 


Children like Squibb's Dental 
Cream, and many mothers have 
found it a great aid in teaching the 
little ones the habit of oral cleanli- 
ness. Teach your children to use 
Squibb's—and as a natural conse- 
quence they will keep on using it in 
later life. At druggists—4oc a tube. 


SovipB's Mitk or Macnesta—The 
Standard of Quality—from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—ts 
recommended by physicians everywhere. 
It may be purchased in large and small 
bottles from your druggist. ©1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


THE "PRICELESS INGREDIENT" OF EVERY PROD- 
UCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


incongruous spring gold before the 
pheasant. In the audit of flowers, bird 
and all, lay his flute. 

The worn brown bag sat on the desk; 
beside it lay the bird book. Doc Deaver 
picked up the book almost viciously and 
flung it across the room, where it landed 
beside a doll Elsie Plumstead had left 
there that morning. 

* Birds!" he exclaimed, in hurt con- 
tempt. 

He sat down, with unsure fingers pinned 
the “Spring Song" to the edge of the desk, 
took down his flute. He didn't know just 
why he did it—he only knew he had to. 
The night after Jerry died, he'd played. 
He played now. 

Afterward, he went, without his hat, 
down through the sweet May night across 
the bridge, up the hill, and sat again on 
the stone where he had put in those 
terrible hours so long ago. He had not 
known there was so much feeling left in 
him. The twinkling lights mocked him 
with memories; the night itself seemed to 
laugh its youth at him, old and shabby 
and unsuccessful. 


HEN he went back down the hill he 

went tiredly, slowly. He heard a 
bird's night song and wondered, me- 
chanically, what it was. At the house, 
he hesitated to go in. He was sick of 
the office, the house, his life. gene had 
been right—he had wasted the years. 
For the moment he quite forgot the 
wealth of affection that was his. 

The office door was ajar, but he thought 
nothing of it, went in. 

Jane sat there at his desk, her head 
down on her arms, her fingers tight around 
the worn old flute. Doc Deaver could not 
move. All the office seemed filled with the 
rose color of her dress. He saw that there 
was gray in her fair hair. 

Then she looked up. Her face was wet 
with tears. It was not, after all, so young 
a face. It was tired and troubled. Doc 
Deaver swallowed hard. His throat ached 
queerly. 

"[ was just going to speak—over at 
the church, John—and I heard it— 
The ‘Spring Sone’! You—vwou haven't 
been playing it—all these years? John— 
after you said that—at the banquet—” 
She tried to laugh, but tears ran, un- 
checked, through the laughter ‘‘Good 
heavens, Johnny dear—but it’s taken me 
a long time to get home!” 

He went down on his knees beside 
her—shabby, ridiculous, middle-aged Doc 
Deaver, with cinnamon drops in his 
pocket—caught her hand as he had that 
other day long ago, pressed it against his 
kind, brown face. s 

"Jane!" he said; then, again—with 
happy tears burning her hand— “Jane!” 


“THE Watch on the Rio Grande" is a 
vividly written article, next month, 
recounting the stirring adventures of 
the Texas Rangers. This famous 
mounted band, that for nearly a 
hundred years has patrolled the bor- 
der between our country and Mexico, 
has done yeoman service in the cap- 
ture of outlaws and notorious ‘‘bad 
men."  Thrilling incidents, taken 
| right out of the everyday life of the 
| rangers, make unusually vigorous 
| and entertaining reading. 


How to 


start the day 


Wrong 


Sleep late. 


Linger over bathimg, 
shaving and dressing. 

Look at your watch, 
utter an exclamation of 
dismay, sprint down- 
stairs. 

Gulp a bite or two and 
leave the house hurriedly. 


Since body and brain are 
thus denied proper nourish- 
ment — at a time when they 
need it most — the above 
method of starting the day 
wrong cannot be surpassed. 
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For the right kind of — r77 this 
crisp, delicious food! 


MERICAN breakfastshavea great 
deal to do with American nerves 
and American malnutrition. Die- 


titians warn us to beware of the hasty 
breakfast! 


Once you think about it, you realize 
how reasonable it is. Nothing to eat all 
night—the body ready and waiting for 
food to supply all its varied needs—and 
we give it a skimpy, hurried breakfast, 
frequently deficient in some of the vital 
elements of nutrition. Then we start out 
to do the hardest, most nerve-racking 
work of the day, on this kind of meal! 


Probably you don't want a big break- 
fast. Few people do. But choose your 
small breakfast wisely! 


You could find no more nourishing 
and delicious dish for breakfast than 
Grape-Nuts—made from wheat and 
malted barley by special milling and 
baking processes. It has a delightful nut- 
like flavor all its own. It is remarkably 
easy to digest. And a single serving— 
two tablespoonfuls—eaten with milk or 
cream, gives your body an abundance of 
varied and balanced nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts furnishes dextrins, mal- 
tose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essen- 
tial vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


And Grape-Nuts is crisp! It en- 
courages the thorough chewing which 
is necessary for perfect digestion and for 
the health of teeth and gums. 


Make the tempting, nutritious single 
serving of Grape-Nuts a daily breakfast 
habit. Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
| Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 

Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran 
Chocolate. 


pm. 
A © 1926, P. C. Co. 


you may wish to accept the following 
offer. 


"A Book of Better Breakfasts" — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, free. We will send, also, 
" A Book of Better Breakfasts," written 
by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. Follow these delightful 
menus and form the habit of healthful 
breakfasts.* 


Postum CrarAL Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with ''A Book of Better Breakfasts," 


by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College 


Address CANADIAN Postum Cerrar Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East. Toronto 2, Ontario 
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some tires 
LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires “never last'"-rand the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 


Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly— 
using a Schrader Gauge. 


Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been’ standard for many years. 
Schrader Products are sold by 
100,000 dealers everywhere. 

A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 


Toronto London 


Chicago 


Alexander, Once a Dock Hand, 
Now Owns a Fleet 


(Continued from page 16) 


Washington. I liked that town from the 
start, particularly because of its harbor. 

"When I was fourteen years old, I 
built a thirty-foot sloop, and I used to go 
sailing on Commencement Bay. Later, I 
had a catboat, called the ‘Venture.’ The 
‘Venture’ often got becalmed on the bay, 
and I guess I owe my big muscles to the 
exercise I got rowing her back to port. 

“When sickness and financial reverses 
in the family forced me to go to work, I 
turned naturally to the water front. As 
hard as I worked, though, it was a rare 
month when I made more than sixty 
dollars. I got up early every morning and 
went down to the docks. The men 
wanting jobs were lined up and told off. 
Some days only a few men were chosen. 
Because I needed every cent I could get, 
it was up to me to work so hard that they 
would always choose me. And they did 
choose me. 

“The harder I worked, the more I began 
to like the business. The feeling kept 
growing on me that this was the business 
I should learn from the ground up. 

“T watched the men who were my 
bosses; I went aboard ships and observed 
how cargoes were stowed; I asked ques- 
tions about every thing connected with the 
shipping business.” 


T WAS pointed out to me by one of 

Alexander’s associates that practically 
every executive office in his organization 
to-day is filled bv some man with whom 
he was acquainted while he was a boy in 
Tacoma, or during the years he was later 
in business for himself. 

In his organization in high places are 
three men who used to boss Alexander 
when he was a dock hand. One of these 
gave me a picture of Alexander in the róle 
of longshoreman. 

“He wasn't any ordinary trucker,” this 
man told me. “He was paid by the hour, 
and he always earned every cent he was 
paid. And his eves were always open. 

“I remember one time we were han- 
dling some sacked sugar. The customary 
load was four sacks. I noticed Bert. He 
was putting on five, and working at top 
speed. 

“*What’s the idea, kid? I asked him. 

“He went right on by me as he an- 
swered, ‘Just want to see how much one 
man can do in case of an emergency. I 
might want to know that sometime.’ 

“PIL tell vou another incident which 
happened vears later. [t shows how this 
first-hand knowledge helps Bert in his 
business to-dav. 

“He is in touch with the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company's fleet at all times. Not 
lone ago a vessel was scheduled to go out 
of San Francisco at a certain hour on a 
certain day. There was more cargo to be 
loaded than it looked possible to load bv 
the time of sailing. Alexander was in- 
formed of the situation. 

“Later, he was told that the vessel had 
sailed on time, with the cargo loaded. 
Immediately he sent a telegram con- 
gratulating the men for having set a 


world’s record for loading a ship. He 
was quick to recognize that his men had 
done an extraordinary thing. 

“It is this remarkable ability to see 
what the other fellow is up against that 
makes the men think so much of Alex- 
ander. At the same time, they know that 
he knows his business, and that it would 
be useless to try to put anything over on 
him.” 

The extraordinary activity of the young 
longshoreman and his intense interest in 
shipping soon attracted the attention of 
men higher up. One day the dock 
manager for Dodwell, Carlill and Com- 

any, a shipping firm, took him out of the 
wen gang and made him a checker, 
a step-up in importance, if not in salary. 

But instead of relinquishing his old job, 
he simply added the new one to his 
activities, He'd check cargo as it came 
off a ship; then he'd change clothes and 
longshore the outward-bound cargo over 
the docks to the same ship. 

Between times, he talked with ship 
captains, members of ship crews, studied 
the bookkeeping of marine transporta- 
tion, and learned to use a typewriter. 

“Ive seen him walk right into the 
office of the president and principal owner 
of the Dodwell Company to ask him some 
question about the shipping business," 
one of his associates, formerly a fellow 
worker in Tacoma, told me. ‘‘He asked 
about everything, from how much it 
costs an hour for a big ship to stand at the 
dock, to how much profit there was in 
carrying a sack of sugar to the Orient." 


LEXANDER worked for Dodwell, 
Carlill and Company three years. He 
was advanced from checker to wharf agent 
at nit dollars a month and, later, seventy- 
five. that time he was twenty years 
old, il bulging with information about 
ocean shipping. He wanted to try him- 
self out, so he decided to go into business 
for himself. 

Competing with the Northern Pacific 
docks was the Commercial Dock Com- 
pany. The possibilities of building trade 
for this company appealed to Alexander. 

“Had you sav ed enough money to buy 
out the company’s dock?” I asked. 

“Saved enough—on less than one hun- 
dred dollars a month?” Alexander replied. 
“T should say not! I had to go out and 
raise it—three thousand dollars the first 
payment was. 

“For a year I wrote letters, trying to 
get some of my friends, or my father’s 
friends, to let me have the money. The 
replies were so uniform that I could al- 
most quote them before I opened the 
envelopes. 

“They all told me I was a good, hard- 
working boy, that I would succeed, that 
my plans were good, but, ‘Remember, 
Bert, you are only twenty years old.’ 
Youth was my drawback. I couldn't 
convince anybody that in the five years I 
had been on the docks I had studied and 
obse rved every angle of the business. 

“ But by keeping at it, always inquiring, 
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Color-Compounding Revolutionized 


Permanent Pigments as Rich and Transparent as Vegetable Dyes and More Lasting than Paints 


Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains 


The Latest Development in Colloidal Chemistry 


Cabot's Stains—the pioneer shingle-stains and the standard for over forty years—are 

now made by our true colloidal process, which reduces pure pigments to such sub-micro- 

scopic fineness that they will pass through filter-paper and will penetrate so deeply 

into wood—like-dyes into cloth—that the color lasts until the surface of the wood is 
worn off. Made with pure colors only (no barytes, chalk or 
other filler) and with Cabot's Creosote, which thoroughly pre- 
serves the wood. 


Cabot’s Stained Shingles 


The Highest Grade Red Cedar Shingles Stained with Cabot’s Stains 


The genuine Cabor's Stained Shingles—sound lumber, straight grain, non-warping, dur- 
ahle—are thoroughly stained and preserved with Cabor's Stains. 


Cabor's Stains sold by leading paint dealers all over the country. 
Cabor’s Shingles sold by lumber dealers. 
Send for samples on wood of Silver and weathered grays, Moss-Greens, Browns, etc. 
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Roval dull dd Incorporated 
Royals T i Manufacturing Chemists 
135 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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842 Madison Ave., 
6000 Bloc 
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Cabot's Heat-Inswating and Sound-Deadentng "Quilt" Conserro Wood Preservative, 
Double Colors, M ater proofings, Mortar Colurs, ete 


Cabot’s Cabot’s Double-White 
Waterproof Collopakes Old Virginia White Whiter than white lead paint, and two 


For tinting and waterproofing Stucco, Brick, Concrete, The brilliant white stain. As bright as coats will hide a surface equal to three 
Stone and Wood. Soft, tel-like tones. More fluid > 


chan paints, easier to apply, lower in cost new whitewash and as lasting as paint. of common paint. 
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What This Book 
Did for These 
8 Men! 


Ward of Chicago read it and increased his earn- 
ings from $20 a week to $13,500 a year—J. H. 
Cash, Atlanta, raised his salary from $75 fo $500 
a month—W. D. Clenny of Kansas City, com- 
menced making as high as $850 a month—F. M. 
Harris, a former telegrapher, became sales man- 
ager at $6,000 a year—O. A. Jones, Missouri, in- 
creased his income 70°,—H. J. Pugh, Ohio, was 
promoted to general manager of his firm at three 
times his old salary—R. Morton of Illinois, became 
president of his firm and is now earning as much 
in a month as he formerly: earned a year; all as a 
result of reading this book that is 


NOW FREE 


There is nothing unusual about these men, or 
about their success. Thousands, after reading this 
book, have found big money waiting for them. The 
only question is—do you want to increase your 
earning power. If so—this book, “Modern Sales- 
manship," will quickly show you how to do it in an 
easy way. 


Success Inside Twenty Weeks 


This may sound remarkable— but after 18 years of 
intensive investigation the National Demonstration 
method has been perfected—and this means you 
can now step into a selling position in one-fourth 
the time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest 
of all money-making professions. 


Simple as A B C 


There is nothing remarkable about the success that 


men enjoy shortly after they take up this result- 
securing system of Salesmanship Training. For there 
are certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, 
outwit competition and make the prospect act. Learn 
these secrets and brilliant success awaits you in the 


selling field. 


Make this Free Test at Once 


You don't need experience or a college education 


And if you are not sure of yourself, you can find out 
at once whether you ean make big money as à Master 
Salesman. Simply send the coupon for this Free Book. 
Ask yourself the questions it contains. The answers 
you make will show you definitely whether a big 
success awaits you in this fascinating field. Then 
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| by asking somebody almost every day to 
lend me three thousand dollars, I finally 
| found a Tacoma newspaper man who 
agreed to stake me.” 
| It was a risky gamble, cutting loose 
from a steady job. Alexander admits that 
he needed a little more courage than he 
| had. He got this additional courage when 
his boss—not the owner, but the man 
immediately over him—gave him a letter 
stating that any time within five years he 
could have his job back if he wanted it. 
| He never went back. To-day that man, 
Mr. A. F. Haines, is vice president of the 
Pacific Steamship Company. 

“After I bought the dock, I had to 
rustle business for it," Alexander went on. 
“That was a sure-enough job. I actually 
visited every firm on the coast that I 
thought might have business for us then, 
or in the future. 

“I watched every crop movemeht, read 
newspapers for suggestions on freight and 
passenger business, and worked more than 
ten hours a day. One morning I read that 
a Puget Sound vessel had suffered some 
damage on her way out to the ocean lanes, 
and that she was putting back into the 
sound to discharge her cargo while being 
repaired. 

“T knew right away that there would 
have to be a place for that cargo, and I 
wanted that place to be my dock. I 
rushed to Seattle and found that a dock 
had been engaged there, but that it was so 
crowded it was going to be difficult to ind 
space for the entire cargo. 

“T called on the steamship company's 
agents and told them about my dock. 
They were glad to get a place to unload 
the vessel, and sent the business down to 
me. 

“The profits from that piece of business, 
as I remember it, ran about twelve hun- 
dred dollars, for we had the cargo a full 
month. And the money came just in time, 
for my funds were running low. 

“When I bought the dock, I got with it 
the regular business of two vessels. They 
were our bread and butter, because they 
were steady business. 

"[n reaching out for more trade, I 
happened to contract with the owners of 
a competing line to handle freight from 
their ship. This displeased the owner of 
the two ships that had been using my 
dock, and he served notice on me to 
choose between serving him and his 
competitors. 

“He went so far as to advertise that 
within a week his ships would be unload- 
ing from the Northern Pacific docks. 

“That was one problem. Another one 


bobbed up: 
“MANAGING the Northern Pacific 


docks was the man who had first re- 
jected me when I tried to get into Glen- 
reld’s longshoring gang. Without any 
warning, he began to cut rates in an 
ehort to get the business of several com- 
panies that were dealing with me. 

"[ was threatened with ruin. The 
Northern Pacific owned the land my 
| buildings were on. They had me where 
they could shut me out as easily as a man 
could step on an ant. 

"While I was wondering which way to 
move to avoid getting crushed, a private 
car rolled into town one night and was 
set outon aside track. [n it was Mr. J. M. 
Hannaford, freight trafhe manager of the 


Northern Pacific. He was the boss of the 
man who had cut the rates to drive me out 
of business. 

“T called on Mr. Hannaford in his car. 
He listened to me apparently with the 
greatest interest. I thought at first that 
maybe he was pleased at the way his local 
manager was going after business—and he 
might have been at that. 

“But I kept on talking anyway. I told 
him how I had built up my business, how 
I had put my time and attention on the 
building up of new business, and how I 
felt that, since I had created the business, I 
was entitled to keep it so long as my rates 
were fair to the shipper and, at the same 
time, profitable to me. 

“Mr. Hannaford finally broke in on me, 
and said, 'Son, the Northern Pacific 
doesn't take unfair advantage of any- 
body. Nobody is going to bother you so 
long as you fight for business fairly and 
squarely. Just forget this matter. PI 
take care of it.’ 

“He kept his word, for the next day the 
local dock manager got a letter instructing 
him to put his rates back where they 
had been, and to refuse any business from 
ships that were my regular customers. 

“That act on the part of Mr. Hanna- 
ford gave me renewed faith in my own 
ideas about competition. He was fair, and 
fairness adds a flavor to spirited compe- 
tition that gives a thrill to victory and 
takes the sting out of defeat." 


AC a result of Alexander’s aggressiveness, 
business was good at his dock. But 
at the end of five years the young hustler 
began to feel he had grown the length of 
his stature in that branch of shipping. He 
wanted more room for development. 

When he was twenty-six years old, he 
saw the opportunity he wanted. The 
Alaska Pacific Steamship Company, opera- 
ting two ships, was for sale. 

Alexander told some of his friends of his 
purpose to buy the company. ‘Don’t do 
it!” they advised unanimously. ‘You 
will have to buck the biggest shipping 
company on the coast—and they’ve been 
at the business fifty years!" 

Alexander went right ahead and bought 
out the Alaska Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany. To-day, the big rival company 
about which all his friends warned him is 
a part of the Pacific Steamship Company, 
of which Alexander is president. 

The financial requirements of the deal 
for the Alaska Pacific company were 
staggering. The sum to be raised was 
more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Alexander raised it by 
selling stock. He made most of the sales 
personally. By that time, his Pepeo 
in Tacoma as a shrewd young business 
man had grown until the city’s wealthiest 
and most influential men were beginning 
to take note of him. 

The stock was disposed of in lots rang- 
ing from a few hundred dollars to ten 
thousand dollars and more. The day he 
reached the one-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar mark, Alexander took over the 
Alaska Pacifc Company and its two ships. 
Immediately he turned all of his attention 
to getting business for the ships. He 
traveled up and down the Pacific Coast, 
interviewing prospective shippers, and 
studying freight movements. Piece by 
piece, he picked up business, until finally 
his two little vessels were swamped. The 
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next year he bought out the Alaska Coast 
Company. This added three more ships to 
his string. 

A few weeks later, the money panic of 
1907 hit the country. Business was 
crippled. Instead of trimming expenses to 
weather the storm, Alexander did every- 
thing he could to make service better on 
his boats. 

Some other companies were neglecting 


Design is only half : passenger business because the rates were 


) too low to justify the encouragement of 
the beauty of true passenger traffic. Alexander stepped right 


: into that situation. He made special bids 
me i ; for passenger business, and he didn’t cut 
3 rates. Every comfort and convenience 
P then known was installed—and he raised 
rates in proportion to the difference in the 


service offered by his ships and that 
offered by some of the others. 


THE public responded, proving the 
' truth of Alexander's theory that people 
like something better than they have been 
accustomed to, and that they are per- 
fectly willing to pay a little more for extra 
convenience, or improved service. 

But he needed plenty of business, for he 
was still paying for his ships. One day, 
the man who sold him his first two ships 
called for the periodical payment, which 
was eight thousand dollars. He called 
Alexander's attention to a clause in the 
contract providing that payment should 
accuracy of machining and fitting; be made “‘in the gold coin of the United 
properly heat-treated springs; ample i States," a customary clause, but one not 
bearing surfaces—and the incompar- 3 often enforced by makers of contracts. 
able ingenuity of design that means i “Under present conditions,” he said, 
smooth, unhesitating operation, al- HII “TIl have to ask for my money in gold.” 
ways. Yale Hardware, in solid brass 3 “For a while I was afraid I couldn't get 
and bronze, easiest to install; and d the gold," Alexander told me. “Finding 
permanent; is by far the lowest in : eight thousand dollars in gold during a 
cost for the years of its service. Hs panic was worse than looking for a needle 
: in a haystack. But I went after it just as I 
had gone after that first three thousand 
dollars on which to go into business. I 
asked everybody who I thought might 
have eight thousand dollars in gold. 

" Most of the people laughed at me— 
thought it was some kind of joke about 
the panic, I guess. But one day, and here 
is a coincidence for vou, I found a friend 
who said he had some gold put away in a 
safety deposit box! 

"'How much have you? I asked, 
breathlessly. 

"*Eight thousand dollars" he replied. 

“Maybe you think I didn't hang on to 
him! [explained to him the business 
crisis I was facing, for the loss of those 


The Yale & Towne H ; two boats would have crippled me seri- 


A ously. When he thoroughly understood 
Manufacturing Co. what I was up against he let me have the 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Hil money, and he took my check for it. 

M | "And the joke was, when I handed 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. i} the gold over to my creditor, he wouldn’t 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE H take it! He smiled and said, ‘Aw, Bert, I 
1 guess your check is plenty good enough” " 

The panic passed over. Alexander kept 
on acquiring ships. One vessel he bodek 
was called “ The Admiral Sampson." This 
suggested the name by which his fleet is 
populaciy known to-day, “The Admiral 

ine. 

In 1912 he combined his two companies, 
the Alaska Pacific and the Alaska Coast, 
calling the new organization the Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Company. 

In 1914, Alexander’s company had a 
series of hard knocks. First, the company's 
docks in Seattle burned to the water’s 
edge. The next day Alexander's ships 
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—and Everybody Else 
Seemed Speechless! 


E looked around the table. To 

think that he had been afraid! 
To think that he had hesitated about 
coming to this dinner party! Among 
all these important and cultivated 
people, he alone could speak easily 
and with calm assurance of literature, 
history, philosophy, art. 

These others—they seemed speech- 
less! They all turned to him with 
questions, amazed at his great fund 
of information, paying him the com- 

pliment of absolute attention. 

At first they had hardly noticed 
him at all. He had seemed so quiet 
and unassuming, even a little timid 
in this fashionable and well-bred com- 
pany. But then conversation began to 
lag. Not even the latest 
murder trial could re- 
vive it. There was an 

wkward pause. No 
one seemed to know 
what to say. 

“T wonder if capital 
punishment will ever 
be abolished,” someone 
ventured. 

“More than a gener- 
ation ago," said the 
quiet guest whom no- 
body had noticed, “ Vic- 
tor Hugo predicted the 
end of legalized murder. 
He said the dawn of the 
twentieth century would 
see the end of hangings. 
His prediction hasn't 
come true yet." 
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Why They Began to Notice Him 


Everyone turned to look at him. He spoke 
so quietly, so confidently. He saw that they 
were interested, and he continued to speak. 
He knew what to say, and he said it with the 
assurance and ease of one whose mind is sim- 
ply stored with information. 

And suddenly he realized that he was being 
noticed, admired, envied even by these people 
among whom he had expected to feel out of 
place. He saw now how valuable it is to have 
a well-furnished mind. He was the best- 
informed man at this dinner! The others 
spoke in vague generalities and deferred to him 
because he had facts. They hesitated, weren't 
sure of themselves; he could talk readily and 
authoritatively on almost any subject. 

He answered them all their eager questions. 
He quoted from Nietzche and Bernard Shaw. 
He spoke of Rossetti and Keats. He re- 
peated fragments from the writings of 
Tolstoy and Robert Ingersoll. They listened 
fascinated. Everybody else 
seemed speechless? This man 
seemed to know about evry- 
thing. 


How Did He Acquire 
His Great Store of 
Information? 

“How do you ever get the 
time to read so much?” some- 
one asked him at last. 

“I really read very little,” 
“The he answered with a smile. 
“Every now and then I 
browse a bit in Elbert Hub- 
bard's famous Scrap Book. 
Its a digest of the best 
thoughts and ideas of the 
last four thousand years, and 
it gives you all the informa- 
tion you want in a few words 
—without wading through 
great, ponderous volumes. 
Hubbard used this same Scrap 
Book toinspire him in his work 
—in his writing and speaking. 


page—and 


Hub- 


Every time I open it my own pulse is set to 
beating.” 

“ But can anyone own this remarkable Scrap 
Book?” 

“The original is priceless, of course. But 
it’s the only book of its kind in the world, and 
the executors of Hubbard's estate agreed to 
its publication because they realized it would 
be so valuable and inspiring to people. Now 
anyone can buy it for the price of an ordinary 
best-seller!” 

And—just as it made this man such a won- 
derful talker, it will add to the mental calibre 
of anyone who reads it, even occasionally! 
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were doing business at another dock. 
Then, two ships were lost. Alexander's 
comeback to these setbacks was to bu 

more ships, and to increase all his dod 
facilities. 

Perhaps the fact that his eye is always 
on the possibilities of the future rather 
than the discouragements of the present 
explains what his associates refer to as 
“ Alexander's incorrigible optimism." 

In 1916, the tenth anniversary of his 
career as a ship operator, Alexander's 
company absorbed the company his friends 
had thought in the beginning would “eat 
him up." The new organization became 
the present Pacific Steamship Company. 

Early in his career as a ship owner, 
Alexander made a trip to the Orient, and 
became interested in the possibilities of 
building trade for a fleet operating be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Oriental 
points. 

In-1917, during the war, he organized 
the Admiral Oriental Line, and estab- 
lished branch agencies in China and Japan. 

This company is now operating inde- 
pendently of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, and it does a big business. Alex- 
ander retains his interest as a director, but 
he is giving all his executive attention to 
his first love—coastwise merchant ship- 


ping. f 
e is constantly adding ships to his 
fleet. 

“There is a story in every ship,” they 
say at the Admiral Line offices in Seattle. 
One day, when the offices were in Tacoma, 
one of his associates was looking out the 
window. In the bay below was a huge 
steamer. The tide was high, and, con- 
sequently, the big ship was riding high 
above the dock sheds, which added to the 
illusion of her great size. 

“Gee whiz, look at that monster!” said 
the man at the window. “Bert, that’s the 
kind of competition you're up against!” 

Alexander stepped over and looked out 
the window. “Say,” he said, “some day 
we'll own a ship bigger than that." 

The time did come when he bought a 
ship bigger than that one; but the inter- 
esting thing is that a few years later he 
bought that very ship! 

She was the steamer “Congress,” owned 
by the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
She was damaged by fire, and was sold to 
the China Mail Company, which spent 
two million dollars reconditioning her. 

Later the vessel was offered for sale. 
Alexander bought her, had her rebuilt and 
refurnished luxuriously, and rechristened 
her the “Emma Alexander,” after his 
mother. 


ORE of the most interesting stories 
about Alexander’s ships, however, is 
how he acquired the beautiful ship to which 
the directors of his company have given 
his name, the S. S. “H. F. Alexander.” 
She was formerly the “Great Northern,” 
atroopship. After the World War she was 
rechristened the “U. S. S. Columbia." 
When Alexander began looking about 
for a vessel that would give his fleet the 
credit of having the fastest coastwise 
liner in the world, his attention was 
attracted to the “Columbia.” But the 
Government refused to sell the vessel. 
After months of negotiating, he was 
offered the ‘‘Columbia’s” sister ship, the 
“Northern Pacific.” At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, February 7th, 1922, the deal 


was closed, and the “Northern Pacific” 
was delivered to Alexander, in New York. 

The ship was started on her way to the 
Chester, Pennsylvania, shipyards to be 
reconditioned. Alexander went on to 
Washington, D. C., on other business. 

When he got to his hotel the next 
Shaadi Mieke telegrams were waiting for 
him. e, from an associate in San 
Francisco, announced that his company 
had closed a contract to transport six 
hundred Shriners from San Francisco to 
Honolulu—a convention excursion. 

This news linked up nicely with the 
event of the night before. The “Northern 
Pacific" could handle a passenger list of 
six hundred, and the business would help 
toward paying for the big new ship. 

Alexander was pleased. He ticked the 
telegram in his pocket and opened the 
other message. 


HE “Northern Pacific” had burned at 
sea at midnight! 

The cause of the fire was a mystery, and 
is to this day. 

How Sud the Shriners get to Hono- 
lulu? They could be taken in two ships; 
but Alexander didn't have two ships 
available. 

“TIl get the *Columbia'!" he said. 

Government officials still resisted the 
sale. 

“Is there any good reason why the ship 
should be acd. to you?" Alexander was 
asked. 

He promptly began to gather figures on 
the cost of operation of the vessel. He 
discovered that she annually cost a mil- 
lion dollars in fuel oil alone. 

At that time the Government was 
going on a post-war retrenchment basis, 
and economy was the keyword of govern- 
ment activities. 

Alexander took his figures to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Director of the 
Budget, the Senate Naval Committee, 
and finally to the President of the United 
States. 

“This vessel is so fast she’s expensive 
to operate," Alexander said. ‘‘She is not 
an economical investment." 

“Well, if that is so," someone asked, 
“how can you afford to own her?” 

“T intend to run her as a luxurious 
extra-fare boat," Alexander explained. 
* She suits my purpose exactly. I'm going 
to use her in getting the class of trade that 
will be willing to pay for her extraordinary 
speed. I'll make her one of the most 
famous ships in the American merchant 
marine." 

The figures he submitted were passed 
about from official to official. They were 
carefully studied, and finally opposition 
to the sale began to disappear. Te ship 
was sold to Alexander. 

Alexander started the “Columbia” for 
the Chester shipyards to be reconditioned. 
On May 22d, less than a month from her 
time to sail from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, the “Columbia,” renamed the “H. 
F. Alexander," was turned out of the 
shipyards. 

Alexander was on hand to take charge. 
He was very proud of the new ship. 

“I thought my troubles were over,” he 
said to me, recalling the incident. “Every- 
thing went fine until eight o'clock that 
evening. We had just sat down to dinner. 
Suddenly there was a bump and a jar, and 
the ship took a heavy list to starboard. 
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Brushing your coat collar 


doesn’t stop dandruff 


F YOU have dandruff, you’re a slave to a 
whisk-broom. And so you brush, brush, brush 
—to save yourself embarrassment. 


But it isn’t necessary to be embarrassed, nor to 
play second fiddle to a whisk-broom—if you are 
willing to try the simple Wildroot treatment. For 
years, Wildroot Hair Tonic has been famous, 
because it does remove dandruff. 


A very interesting thing happens with the first 
few applications of Wildroot. The accumulated 
dandruff loosens up and is temporarily more 
apparent, but soon disappears under regular treat- 
ment. This shows how quickly Wildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your hair with 
Wildroot, to renew the lustre and beauty. Get 
some Wildrootat your druggist’s or barber’s today. 


WILDROOT 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 

It is incorrect to suppose 
that W ildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair, Wildroot re- 
moves the very unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
cf hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 


WILDROOT CO., INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
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has never 
Roper Value been more 
outstanding; Roper beauty, con- 
venience and economy have never 
been more appealing to women 
of discriminating taste, than they 
are today. 


For 41 years Roper has worked, 
created, improved, perfected, to 
_ attain this leadership. Combined 
with the oldest experience in the 
gas range industry, have been the 
experience and counsel of archi- 
tects, interior decorators, furniture 


SEND THE COUPON 


designers, and thousands of women 
in the nation’s homes. 


New freedom from household cares 
has been achieved in Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control, which bakes 
in fresh air, moist and rich in 
oxygen. It not only regulates, but 
also distributes the heat— produc- 
ing savings of food and gas equaled 
only by the savings of women's 
time. Before you decide upon any 
gas range, by all means visit your 
local Roper merchant, and see the 
unusual choice of models and 
styles in the complete Roper line. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Rockford, Illinois 


Qn 


the Roper Purple 
Line and 
the Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control 
are on the range 
you buy. 


Home.” 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obli- 
gation one copy of "Better Cooking in the 


A BABY ROPER 
White Enamel Gas Range 
61% inches deep 


$1 pinned to this coupon 
bringsittoyourlittlegirl. 


FREE - this valuable book 


GAS RANGES jor UUU 


“‘What in the world now!’ I exclaimed, 
and rushed up on deck. 

“‘The steering gear carried away,’ 
somebody yelled to me. 

"[ looked out—it was growing dark— 
and made out the lines of another ship. It 
was the British merchant ship ‘Andrea.’ 
We had rammed her, and she was sink- 


ing! 
ing! 

“In a little while she was down. Her 
cargo of sugar was a total loss. 

“I rushed the ‘Alexander back to 


Chester. No dock was available. I found 
one where a tanker was being repaired, 
and on my offer to pay the ‘lay days,’ the 
tanker was pulled off and the ‘Alexander’ 
was put on. A double crew worked day 
and night on her and turned her out with- 
in a few days. The damage caused by the 
collisiom cost us $60,000. 

“But that wasn’t the only expense. 
The owners of the ‘Andrea’ libeled the 
‘Alexander’ for $1,500,000. A million of 
that was covered by a bond, which I had 
no trouble arranging; but the balance, a 
half-million, had to be furnished in cash. 

“I was eager to get started for San 
Francisco. Every minute counted. It was 
Decoration Day. The banks were closed. 
I started out to raise the $500,000. 

“I kept the telephones busy, and finally 
located a banker I knew. He was at his 
home in the country, and I took two of our 
New York attorneys and went out there. 
They agreed to ‘stand good’ for me, the 
$500,000 was arranged for, and my ship 
was released. 


sy E STARTED for San Francisco 
with just barely enough days left to 
complete the run for the Honolulu sailing. 

“Captain Robert Dollar was with me. 
There’s a man who probably knows as 
much about ships and shipping as any 
man in the world. 

‘Bert,’ he said, when we started out, 
‘if everything goes a hundred per cent 
you'll make it. But you want to remember 
that things never do go one hundred per 
cent. There are a hundred or more things 
that could happen to throw you off. Tf 
I were you, I’d wire right now and cancel 
the Honolulu sailing.’ 

“I didn’t want to do that. I thought if 
there was a chance to get through, I'd take 
that chance. I rushed everything. I cut 
down our time at Havana, much to the 
disgust of several thirsty passengers; and 
again at Panama. 

“When we started up the West Coast, 
I wired to San Francisco and had all the 
supplies for the Honolulu run put on the 
dock ready to be loaded. The freight 
cargo for the run was stacked so it could 
be loaded as rapidly as possible. 

"When we got to Los Angeles, I for- 
warded the laundry by express to San 
Francisco, and it, too, was waiting when 
we arrived. 

** Just twenty hours before noon of the 
day of the excursion we sailed through the 
Golden Gate. The ship was no sooner at 
the dock than the longshoremen began 
unloading her. They handled the cargo in 
remarkable time. The outbound cargo 
was put aboard, and at noon the ‘H. F. 
Alexander' sailed for Honolulu. 

“Ten thousand people were on the dock 
to see her off. They were a happy crowd. 
But I don’t believe all of them put 
together were any happier than I was.” 
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Look for the 
McCray Nameplate 


On the refrigerator equipment 
in the better stores, markets, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, hos- 
pitals, florist shops and in 
homes, this nameplate gives 

ositive assurance of foods 
sept pure, healthful, tempting. 


our Grocer says: 


“J use M Cray refrigerators 


fo protect m 


y customers 


health’ 


MONG grocers everywhere you find 
this high opinion of McCray refriger- 
ators. They know by experience that the 
McCray keeps perishables wholesome, 
tempting in their original freshness. 


That is why you find McCray refrigerators 
in the better stores and markets throughout 
the country— protecting your health, pre- 
venting loss through spoilage. 


In your home you can enjoy this same health- 
protecting food-saving service. The New 
McCray models for homes combine fine 
appearance with efficient, economical service. 
One-piece porcelain lining with coved cor- 
ners ir easy cleaning; quarter-sawed oak ex- 
terior; staunchly built walls; pure corkboard 
insulation, sealed with hydrolene cement. 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION Of any type 
may be used in the McCray. All models 
are ready for immediate installation of the 
cooling unit. Remember, the quality of 
your refrigerator determines the character 
of service you receive. In every detail of ap- 
pearance and service the McCray is worthy 
of electrical refrigeration. 


For 35 years McCray has built high quality 
refrigerators for all purposes— for grocery 
stores, markets, hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions and homes. Finest 
materials, expert craftsmanship, and skill- 
ful devotion to every hidden detail of con- 
struction. 

SEND THE COUPON or write now for our new 


catalogs and complete information on refriger- 
ator equipment to meet your needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 615 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. See Telephone Directory 


REFRIGERATORS 


Sor all. Purposes ———— 


All Food Merchants Should Write 


for information regarding our Easy Payment plan which 
enables every dealer to make McCray equipment pay 
for itself as he uses it. Check the coupon and mail to- 
day for particulars. Inquiry means no obligation. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 
615 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana, 


Please send new catalog and complete information on refrigerators 


for | J homes, |] grocers, | | markets, O hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
Li hospitals, _ florist shops. 

NEDE: tiie ura EE a aaa n E EET OI A eene ces Vespa teat 
SIEG. so eovis eo ela iau onu QUY eR CPUS u dd 

City, State 


McCRAY IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF REFRIGERATORS 


Mame el 
M ! 
Ig X^ 
ron r 1 
i | j 
5 Mte: S For stores and markets 
this refrigerator coun- 
For homes, X ter displays and pre- 
For smaller stores For meat markets For florist shops The New Model For hotels, hospitals, ete. serves perishable foods. 
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The swivel 
says it'sa 
Simmons 


Lonesome 
Watches 


MAYBE you, have one. A 
watch that is isolated day 
after day in a dark vest 
pocket without the company 
and security of a friendly 
Simmons Chain. 

Why not bring these two 
together? You will get a 
lot of satisfaction out of 
this life-long attachment. 
For a Simmons Chain not 
only helps you bring out 
your watch for consultation 
quickly and safely, but is an 
article of jewelry you are 
proud to stretch across 
your vest day after day. 

As you look over the 
assortment of Simmons 
Chains you will find an 
"affinity" for your watch 
whether it be heavy, thin, 
old-fashioned or ultra 
modern. Our Waldemar, 
Dickens, Vest and Belt 
chains are bought all over 
the country by professional 
men, business men, mechan- 
ics, railroad men and 
students. 

Simmons quality is not 
equaled for the price. Our 
special process of drawing 
gold or Platinumgold over 
a stout base metal gives 
you years of service. Prices 
—$4 to $15. Ask your 
jeweler to show you his 
assortment of Simmons 
Chains. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


No. 27358 — $8.75 


In the panel above 
the links are twice enlarged 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


Dave McLain Was a Day Laborer for 


Nineteen Years 
(Continued from page 45) 


raise any protest against this pestering. 
If I licked one boy, a dozen others would 
be waiting in turn to take me on next. 

“So, whatever happened, I grinned it 
out and whistled. After a while the 
fellows began to call me ‘Davy’ and 
‘Mac’ and concede that, while I was 
queer, I was human. You know it’s hard 
to punch a chap who keeps on whistling 
as if he owned the world. 

“And there were times when I did feel 
as if I owned the world. One of these was 
when I was about fifteen, and a full- 
fledged molder. A general strike was 
called. Our shop didn't join at first. 
However, in the midst of the trouble our 
men decided to send a committee to the 
manager to present their side of the case. 
I was made the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, largely because of my schooling! 

“My service with the committee put 
me for the first time into contact with 
the manager, an able steel man. I should 
explain that I had left the pipe foundry 
several years before and in (he meantime 
had worked in several foundries. The 
foundry at which I was employed at this 
time was the first successful crucible steel 
foundry in America. I was curious about 
steel and about the foundry's practices, 
and at the first opportunity I asked the 
manager a lot of questions. 

“He handed me a foundry magazine. 

“<Tf you really want to get onto the 
finer wrinkles of this business,' he advised, 

'read all of that stuff you can get your 
hands on. When you see a magazine in 
my office, take it home with you. It's 
yours. 

“For weeks I puzzled over that maga- 
zine. It was chock-full of big words and 
technical terms I didn’t understand. I 
bought a dictionary, and carted it and the 
magazine with me everywhere. 

“After I had waded through the first 
magazine, I got others from the manager’s 
office. It was mighty slow work, reading 
them, for I was constantly running into 
stuff I couldn't understand and my head 
was full of questions I wanted answered. 


T WAS about this time that I got 

married. limes were none too good. 
One foundry would shut down and I'd go 
on to another, until work there became 
slack. Between jobs, I walked the streets, 
with the seat of my pants out and the 
soles of my feet on the bricks. Most 
young fellows of my age were having the 
time of their lives as single men. I was 
scratching to pay the rent—ten dollars a 
month for three little rooms upon Herron 
Hill—and to get enough to eat. 

“One of our neighbors, a Miss Scott, 
was a school-teacher. Evenings, my wife 
and I would drop around to her home and 
I would pump her with questions. Miss 
Scott knew grammar and arithmetic, but 


| she didn’t know pig iron and steel and 


chemistry. Nevertheless, she helped me 
a lot by lending me books. 

“I was making thirteen-fifty a week 1 in 
an iron foundry as a molder, when in an 
old magazine I had picked up I happened 


across an analysis of a certain kind of pig 
iron. This article made me wonder about 
the contents of the pig iron we were using. 
I took a sample of it to a chemist. He 
wanted twelve dollars for a report. 

" My wife and I debated the matter for 
a month, trying to figure a way to spare 
that twelve dollars. We had put aside a 
few dollars for a pair of shoes and a dress. 
It had taken us months to savetheamount, 
but my wife insisted that I use it. 

““The chemist's report is more im- 
portant,’ she insisted. ‘I can make the 
old things do a while longer.’ 

"So I took the money, and got the 
report. 

“You may wonder why I didn’t go to 
the foreman, or to some older worker for 
this information. I didn’t because they 
couldn't have supplied it. There was lit- 
tle science in foundry work then. 


ELL, I lost job after job because, in 

the eves of the foreman, I ‘knew 
too much.” In one foundry we made fifty 
castings. Twenty cracked. I had care- 
fully checked over the work and had put 
all the data down on paper. In each case, 
we had used the same casts, the same 
metal, and conditions had been identical. 
Yet almost half of the castings were 
worthless. 

“I ventured to suggest to the foreman 
that there might be some element in the 
metal responsible for this variation in 
results. 

“*Ain’t it the same metal in the good 
castings as in the bad?’ he demanded. 

***Tt's the same metal,’ I argued; ‘but 
it doesn’t always act the same. If we can 
find out why the results vary, we can cut 
out all this waste in spoiled castings.’ 

“The foreman promptly fired me for 
‘meddling in his business.’ In all, I lost 
twenty jobs for just such reasons. Yet 
in the back of my head persisted the 
belief that a whole lot of waste could 
be eliminated in foundries if scientific 
methods were applied. 

“In the steel end of the industry con- 
ditions were better; but there was only 
one steel foundry in Pittsburgh. At every 
opportunity I got work in this foundry— 
the same one in which I had served on the 
shop committee. A job was always open 
to me there; but when work became slack, 
I had to go back to the iron foundries. 

“Still, my knowledge of steel kept 
growing. When one of the melters got 
drunk, I'd do his work for him just to 
learn what I could. This led me to dis- 
cover that certain symbols of a mysterious 
nature were used to indicate the alloys to 
be used in the mixture. I asked some of 
the older melters what alloys the symbols 
stood for. None of them knew. ‘To find 
that out,’ they said, ‘you’ll have to go to 
the big boss himself.’ 

“The ‘big boss’ was the general 
manager. He was in the habit of having 
his breakfast served in the office. 

'copped' the job of carrying in his tray. 
Then I made a copy of the symbols, and 
one morning when he was in good humor 
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PMILTON 


The new Buchanan model case of engraved 
white or green filled gold. 17 jewel, adjusted 
movement. Fitted with dial shown, $53. 
i Other models at $50. 


The Twentieth Century Limited speed- 
ing along the shores of the Hudson River. 
This is one of the famous fliers timed by 
the Hamilton. (Picture reproduced from 
an oil painting, copyright, 1923, by the 
New York Central Railroad Co.) 


Y 


The new Hawthorne design caseof engraved 

14K white or green gold. With dial shown, 

$112 to $172. Other Hamilton models, 
$48 to $685. 


Throttle in one hand- 
watch in the other 


T= conductor and the engi- 
neer of a crack train must 
know the exact time every mile 
of the way. Absolutely accurate 
time is also essential to the dis- 
patcher and the signalman. In fact, every 
railroad man from switchman to high- 
salaried executive works continually by 
a watch of unfailing accuracy. Which is 
the watch these men select? 

For over twenty years on almost every 
road in the country there has been one 
watch that railroad men depend on. 
This watch is the Hamilton. It keeps 
thousands of trains running on time 
every day. The hands of this watch direct 


The new Tonn:au model wrist watch 

for women. Hamilton Wrist Watches 

come in silk ribbon models, and strap 

models. Cases are plain or engraved 

in white or green gold, 14K and filled. 
Prices $48 and $60. 


Engineers of the world's crack fliers 


must have accurate watches 


the speed of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the California Limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and the Olympian. 
It times the runs of the lowly locals and 
the plodding freights. 

the Hamilton enjoys unique prestige 
among railroad men. It is known from 
coast to coast as " The Watch of Rail- 
road Accuracy." Let your next watch be 
a Hamilton, the watch that railroad men 
have made famous. Like countless other 
business and professional men who now 
carry this watch, you too will know 
the correct time whenever correct time is 
important. The secret of Hamilton's 
accuracy is capacityto take infinite pains. 
Every watch is an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and re-tested. 

A Hamilton Watch to suit your in- 
dividual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful cases and dials. 
Some are simple, graceful and chaste. 


Some are beautifully engraved 
and ornamented. All have an 
intrinsic beauty that will keep 
them fashionable after years of 
service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches for 
men, and charming wrist watches for 
women. We have prepared a very useful 
little booklet, “The Care of YourWatch.”’ 
We will send it on request. Write also 
for a copy of our new. illustrated booklet, 
“The Timekeeper." Address Hamilton 
Watch Company, 841 Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


The Hamilton Strap Watch for men. 
Square model. A timepiece of remark- 
able convenience plus Hamilton ac- 
curacy. Green or white gold, 14K or 
gold filled. Leather strap and lumi- 
nous dial. Prices $55 and $&5. 


Irimilton 
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The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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EAL /-n-d-e-p-e-n-d-e-n-c-e 

—a profit-sharing part- 
nership in a Nation-Wide 
Institution! If such a future ap- 
peals to you and you are the 
right type of young man, this 
message will interest you. We do 


not ask a great deal—principally 
hard-working AMBITION. 


We Train and 


Finance You! 


The J. C. Penney Company con- 
ducts a National system of De- 
partment Stores, with 676 Stores 
distributed over 44 States. New 
Stores are constantly being 
opened and Co-partner-Mana- 
gers are needed to take charge 
of them. 

While serving as salesman you 
are trained to be a J. C. Penney 
Company merchant and mana- 
ger. When you have qualified 
you are sold a third interest in 
the new Store you open. The 
necessary money is advanced 
to you, which you re-pay out of 
the profits of your Store. 

You train salesmen under you 
to become managers. They ad- 
vance as you do, you also hav- 
ing a third interest in these as- 
sociate Stores. 


105 J. C. Penney Co. Stores 
Were Opened In 1925 


Our gross business was $91,057,120.44. 
Each of our Managers participated in 
the profits, thus sharing in that which 
they created. 


Are You This Man? 


The man we are interested in is now 
employed in a general or small depart- 
ment store and is not over 35 vears of 
age. He is selling either dry goods, 
furnishings, shoes or clothing for men, 
women and children, He finds limita- 


tions ahead. He is ambitions to ad- 
vance, to curve out a place of independ- 
ence for himself. He is a go-vetter, 
possesses the experience, the ability, 


and the courage to start his own. busi- 
ness but lacks the necessary capital. 


If you are this man. write to our near- 
est office for our booklet. “The Next 
Ten Years." It explains our proposi- 
tion in detail. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


A NATION-WIDE 
| P mney 
DEPARTMENT y VO. 


330 W. 34th St. 1205 Olive St. 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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I showed it to him, He explained what 
the symbols meant.” 

When MeLain was twenty-eight he 
was promoted to a foreman’s job. His 
practical knowledge of metals compared 
favorably with that of any foreman in the 
shop but still he hungered for scientific 
knowledge. 

"One day," he told me, “a young 
chemist came into the shop to talk to the 
men. He used so many technical and 
chemical terms that nobody could under- 
stand him. To most of the workers this 
young college chap was a joke. 

* But his speech started me to ponder- 
ing. 

“*That chap doesn’ t know a hoot about 
making steel castings,’ I reasoned, ‘but he 
has me beat to a standstill on theory.’ 

“I went to the chemist, whose labora- 
tory was just across the street. 

** Each of us has what the other needs,’ 
I said to him. ‘Suppose we make a 
swap—your college education for my 
experience. 

“He jumped at the opportunity. I 
went to the manages, told him our plan, 
and obtained his permission to build a 
little laboratory in an unused corner of 
the shop. The college man taught me 
how to use it, lent me textbooks, and 
acted as my tutor. I taught him how to 
mold, how to charge a cupola, and how to 
operate a converter. We kept up this 
school for the greater part of a vear. 

“Thus fortihed, I took up on my own 
account the study of the problem of dis- 
posing of steel scrap. 

“In making steel castings—you must 
get all of this to understand what I’m 
talking about—from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the metal used becomes scrap. Hundreds 
of tons of this scrap were piled up in our 
foundry yard, rusting and going to waste. 
There was no market for it in Pittsburgh, 
and the little it would bring elsewhere 
wasn’t enough to pay the freight. 

“I wondered why this scrap couldn't 
be melted up and put to some use. Years 
before, I had read that one experimenter 
had melted steel scrap with iron, in a 
ladle, and that another had added slight 
amounts to a cupola charge. But I knew 
that in common practice the cupola was 
used only for melting pig and scrap iron. 


ASKED why steel scrap couldn't be 
melted likewise. 

“*Put steel sc rap into your cupola 
charge,’ I was told, ‘and the stuff will be 
so gummy that it’s doubtful if you'll be 
able to get it out at all? 

"[ went to my chemist. To convince 
me further that I was wrong, he jotted 
down some facts on paper. Gray iron 
scrap, he pointed out, contains approxi- 
mately 3.2 5 per cent total carbon. Soft 
steel scrap Contains approximately .25 per 
cent. A cupola charge of all gray iron 
would give, therefore, 3.25 per cent total 
carbon. But if only kalf the charge were 
gray iron, and the other half were steel 
scrap, the total carbon would be only 
2 per cent—an amount insufficient. to 
make a good casting, provided a casting 
could be made with the mixture at all. 

“You might as well stop pipe-dream- 
ing.” advised the chemist. 

“By way of experiment, some time 
later, I picked up two bars, one of gray 
iron and the other of steel, and started to 


Om—rsnmmÓ——'Á | melt. them over. the. blacksmith's coke 


fire. The smithy came along, cussed me 
out for meddling with his forge, but con- 
sented to melt the bars for me. To my 
surprise, the steel bar melted first! 

"[n melting steel and gray iron in a 
laboratory crucible, the results had been 
just the opposite. That is, steel had 
required higher temperature. Yet in the 
blacksmith's coke fire the iron had re- 
quired the higher temperature. 

* For weeks I wondered at this apparent 
contradiction. I couldn't understand it, 
for coke also had been the fuel used in the 
laboratory experiments. Lying in bed 
one night an idea popped in my head"— 
Mr. McLain snapped his fingers—‘‘just 
like that! 

“The idea was this: The steel bar, 
when melted in the crucible, had not come 
in contact with the coke. In the black- 
smith’s fire, it had. The coke was high in 
carbon. Evidently the steel had absorbed 
some of this carbon from the blacksmith’s 
fire! Therefore, if steel were melted in an 
iron cupola, where it would be in intimate 
contact with the coke fuel, it would 
gain in carbon content! 


N OLD Irishman was in charge of our 

gray iron cupola. I argued him into 
letting me use the cupola for an experi- 
ment with steel scrap. He swore it 
wouldn’t work. He told me of an incident 
when a steel railroad spike accidentally 
had fallen into the cupola and spoiled the 
whole charge of seven tons. 

“Tf anything happens,’ I promised, 
‘I'll take the blame.’ 

"For the first trial, I put into the 
cupola—along with the regular charge of 
gray iron pig—a piece of steel scrap no 
larger than my little finger. We waited, 
both of us half scared out of our wits. 
Nothing unusual resulted. Next dav, I 
slipped in two pieces of steel scrap. The 
molten charge came out as good as ever. 
Thereafter, each day I added a little more 
scrap, and a little more. By the end of 
six months, we were melting thirty per 
cent steel scrap in the gray iron cupola, 
and tests developed no fault or inferiority 
" the castings! The total carbon tested 

3.25 per cent and even higher! And no- 
body in the shop suspected what we had 
done. 

“I said nothing of my discovery. As T 
told you, I had lost twenty jobs for 
‘knowing too much.” I now was foreman. 
I hesitated to risk that job, the best I had 
ever had. 

“Then one day the manager sent for me. 
He took me out to the scrap heap and 
pointed to the big hole we had made in it. 

EW hat in thunder is becoming of our 
serap? he demanded. ‘Whole tons of it 
have been stolen right under your nose.’ 

“I haven't seen any thieves, I 
stammered. 

"Well, it’s time you opened your 
eves,’ he said. ‘Send in a complaint to the 
police. I want to know who's doing this.’ 

“I was frightened. So was my con- 
federate. That night I told my wife what 
had happened. 

‘You've discovered a big thing.’ she 
argued. ‘Go to the manager and tell him 
the truth about that steel scrap.’ 

"Still I hesitated. I had been ridiculed 
so often that I couldn't convince myself I 
wouldn't be again. How would it sound 
for me, a plain foundry foreman, to set my 
judgment up against that of the big guns. 
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Own a Typewriter ! 


A Bargain You Can't Ignore! - 
A Genuine Underwood! 


vA 


GET YOUR typewriter now. A 
genuine Shipman-Ward rebuilt 
Underwood is the one you want 
—"'the machine you will even- 
tually buy !” Everyone needs 
it; now anyone can afford 
it. Don't send a cent —but 
do get our big special offer 
—our valuable book on 
typewriters and typewriting 
—free. 

You can learn to write on this standard- 
keyboard machine in one day. A week after 
the expressman has brought it, you'd feel /os/ 
without it. A trial will prove it —and doesn't 
cost you a penny! 


À New Plan 


Our rebuilt plan gives you the besf machine 
and saves you a lot of money. 

The Underwood is so famous a make, 
and No. 5 so popular a model. you'll have 
to speak up if you want one of the lot we are 
just completing now! 

We rebuild from top to bottom; replace 
every single worn part; each machine is in 
sparkling condition. New typewriters are 
commonly guaranteed for a year; we guar- 
antee these completely rebuilt Underwoods 
jive years: That's our Better-Than-New Guar- 
antee! And we guarantee a big saving in 
money! 

We don't ask for a cent now. Nor any 
money at all, unless you are completely won 
by the wonderful writing machine 
we ship you for an unrestricted 10- 
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: Act NOW 
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have never owned a typewriter, start withthe 
finest! One that will lastyou all your life! But, 
the time to act is NOW. Don’t miss out on 
this present bargain offer. Don’t do longer 
without the convenience of a typewriter. 


Special Trial Offer 
Our plan gives you the opportunity of a thor- 
ough trial before you buy. You 
run norisk whatever. Youstart 


day free trial. When you do buy, This is a to pay for your typewriter after 
take advantage of our very liberal e E you have found it the one and 
scale of monthly payments. A host enuine only machine for you! But get 
of our patrons have paid for their UNDERWOOD the facts before this lot of ma- 
typewriters out of money * chines is all in use. Clip thein- 
made typing work for oth- The ace of | formation coupon before you 


ers. (One woman made a 
thousand dollars at 
home last year with 
her Underwood.) 

If you know type- 
writers, you know the 
perfect work and the 
“ease and speed of an 
Underwood. If you 


All Writing 
Machines! 


turn the page. It will pay you! 
Note the very useful book you 
will receive free! Write for full 
particulars at once. 


Get our catalog that tells how we rebuild these won- 
derful Underwood typewriters in the largest factory of 
its kind in the world, and lowest prices and terms in 
existence. We will also include free, the new Type 
Writing Manual — it gives many examples and sam- 
ples of uses for your typewriter in business accounts, 
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If Ever ! 
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social correspondence, recipes, shopping lists, house- 
hold accounts, etc.; school work; literary work, etc. 
Clip coupon now! 


NA i auch, 


s SHIPMAN- WARD MFG. COMPANY 
Mail to 2064 Shipman Building, Chicago 


| Please send me full offer, with Type Writing Man- | 

ual FREE, prices, terms. etc.,and fullinformation 
about your FREE course in Touch Typewriting. | 
All without obligation; thisis NOT an order! 


| Name 
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Champion X—ex- 
clusively for Fords 
—packed in the red 


box, 607 


In Canada 80c 


DEPENDABILITY 


The greatest thing 
about a Ford istheway 
it keeps going, even 
under the worst con- 
ditions. The depend- 
ability of Champions 
— which have been 
standard Ford equip- 
ment for 14 years— is 
an integral part of 
Ford dependability. 


A newsetof dependable Champion 

Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 

restore power, speed and accelera- 

tion and actually save their cost 
in less oil and gas used. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 


“Two weeks passed. The manager 
raved Because the thieves hadn’t been 
discovered. Then, to put an end to the 
suspense, I walked into his office and told 
him the truth. 

“At first he was going to pitch me 


| bodily out of the shop as a thief and a 


liar. Then he changed his attitude. He 
wanted to see the ‘impossible’ done. 

"We charged the cupola, 70 per cent 
pig iron and 30 per cent steel scrap from 
the heap in the yard. Old steel workers 
gasped as we did it. And when the hot 
metal flowed out, they gasped still more. 
The manager declared that it was the 
finest heat of Bessemer steel he ever had 
seen. 

***Step into the office before you leave,’ 
he directed, when the demonstration was 
over. 

“But instead of discharging me, as I 


half feared even then, he raised my pay. 


I felt as if I owned the whole works!": 
The foundry at once put the McLain 
rocess into use. And McLain, thus 

bought into the limelight, was permitted 

to introduce more of his ideas. hie was so 
successful that soon he was made superin- 
tendent. He held this position for two 
vears; then he received an offer from 

Milwaukee to become superintendent of a 

new foundry getting tinder way there. A 

year later, he joined A. Christensen, 

inventor of a street railway airbrake, as 
superintendent of the Christensen En- 
gineering Company, which made gray 

a steel and brass castings under one 

roof. 


HILE with Christensen, Mr. McLain 
went ahead perfecting his process for 
melting steel scrap with iron, and in 1902 


he announced his findings to the industry, - 


calling the new metal “semi-steel.” How- 
ever, most foundrymen still insisted that 
semi-steel was impractical. 

But at the Christensen plant McLain 
was fast earning a reputation as an expert. 
Foundrymen in various parts of the 
country were coming to him for advice 
on ways to reduce production costs. One 
of his further discoveries was that 
crucibles, usually scrapped after three 
meltings of steel, could be used again for 
the melting of as high as twenty heats of 
brass. This became the accepted way of 
melting brass, until the advent of the 
electric furnace. 

“T was going great at the Christensen 

lant,” Mr. McLain laughed, “when the 
bank which was backing the company 
failed and we had to close our doors. At 
the time I was the highest paid foundry 
superintendent in the West, and one of the 
highest paid in the country. With the 
bank failure my prosperity came to a 
sudden halt. 

“A reorganization was undertaken. 
This eventually resulted in the Christen- 
sen concern being merged with the 
National Brake and Electric Company, a 
Westinghouse subsidiary. 

“Instead of waiting around to see what 
would turn up for me, I decided to branch 
out on ‘my own’ as a foundry consultant. 
Such a profession was unheard of and not 
a few of my friends had a notion that I 
would starve to death. They couldn't 
conceive of old, experienced foundrymen 
paying an ex-molder for advice on how to 
run their shops. 

* Before the first year was out, I had 


more work than I could handle. I had 
been doing a little writing for the trade 
journals, setting forth some of my ideas 
on how to improve foundry practice, and 
I had done a lot of talking about semi- 
steel. I soon discovered that I was more 
widely known than I had imagined. Dur- 
ing the next four years I was asked to re- 
organize thirty foundries along scientific 
lines, and that number included some of 
the largest in the Central West. 

“A difficulty I encountered in this work 
was the necessity of educating foundry 
workmen. The best method in the world 
won't bring results if the men who execute 
the method fail to grasp the reasons for it. 
I wanted to get foundry workers into the 
habit of thinking about their work and 
seeking ways to improve it further. 
There’s a big point in that for everybody 
who holds down a so-called routine job. 

“ By a routine job I mean one in which 
a definite operation, like the operation of 
a machine, is repeated day after day. The 
machine may be in an office, a foundry, or 
in a factory, or in a garage. 

“The average operator learns that by 
doing this and that, and shooting some oil 
here and there, he can make the machine 
function. He seldom stops to think, as he 
stands before it, day in and day out, why 
it functions—why it can do.some things, 
and not others, and of how it might te 
bettered. He absently shoots in his oil at 
intervals, and wishes he were smart enough 
to make a million dollars. And all the 
time that million might be right under his 
nose in an idea for a self-oiler. Later on, 
when some other fellow comes along with 
a self-oiling device that is as simple as 
A B C, he wonders why he didn't think of 
it first, and he calls the fellow who did a 
‘lucky stiff.’ 

“I wanted to get foundrymen to think- 
ing of the *why' of methods and opera- 
tions. But this meant—if their thinking 
was to be constructive—that they would 
have to know the fundamentals of 
chemistry and metallurgy. This meant 
reading and carefully directed study. 

“T began to write a book, setting forth 
what I conceived to be the vital principles 
of foundry practice. I wasn't a writer. I 
labored over that book for months. When 
I had completed it I found I had only 
outlined the beginning of a big subject, 
which would require a number of books. 
I buckled down to the writing of those 
books. I let my own experience guide 
me, and tried to make them understand- 
able to men who didn't know big words 
and technical terms. 


“TN THE back of my head was growing 
an idea—to establish, in-addition to my 
consulting work, an institute from which 
scientific knowledge on foundry practice 
could be obtained by foundry workers 
themselves. Foundry owners and mana- 
gers could afford to consult me in person 
at an expert’s rate per day. The work- 
men could not. My plan was to make the 
institute give to workmen what I, in 
person, gave their employers, and at a 
charge they could afford. 
“I began by incorporating under the 
name of ‘McLain’s System.’ I did this in 
order to combine my consulting services 
for foundry owners and managers with 
the institute of instruction for foundry 
workers. The plan was to reach the 


_workers by mail, the managers and 
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+ * + CRANE VALVES - : - 


No valve is too small to need 
long lasting Crane quality - 


E-ANND PRESSURE 


A view of the efficiently 
equipped pump room in 
the new High Bridge Sta- 
tionof TheNorthernStates 
Power Co., at St. Paul, 
Minn. Operated by the 
Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation. 
Crane valves, fittings, and 
piping used exclusively. 


Where one pound of coal now does the work of three 


HE power engineers of the electrical in- 

dustry may well be proud of their achieve- 
ment. As costs have risen, they have forced 
steam pressures and temperatures up, to keep 
the cost of current down. Now they produce as 
much electricity from one pound of coal as was 
formerly made from three. 


This great fuel economy resulting from high 
pressure and superheat depends on safe piping 
materials. The ability of Crane Co. to supply 
valves and fittings for these new demands is 
based on pioneer research, which determined 
the behavior of metals under stress. It is 


grounded on foundry experience that began in 
1855. It is assured by chemical control of raw 
materials, by correct design and engineering, by 
careful manufacturing, by unbiased testing. 


With such knowledge and care, Crane builds 
valves for all purposes and pressures, in every 
wanted size; valves that accurately fit all mod- 
ern needs: a faucet for the kitchen sink, a con- 
trol for the radiator, a pop for the locomotive, an 
exhaust relief for the power plant, a giant con- 
trol for the city water main. These and over 4300 
other types and sizes are the valves Crane makes 
to give you safety, dependability, and economy. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
W'orks: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lro., LONDON 
C'5 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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BIG MONEY CLEARED 
IN ONE DAY 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio in Aug- 
ust 1925. V. A. Marini of California re- 
ports $11275 sales in 3 months. Jacob 
Gordon of New Jersey “$4000 profits in 2 
months.” Alexander of Penna. ‘$3000 
profits in four months." Ira Shook $385 sales in one 
day. Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
August 28 Iwata bought one outfit and 10 more 
within a year. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburgh says: “sold 
8000 packages in one day." J. R. Bert says: “only 
thing I ever bought that equaled advertisement,” 
John Culp says: "Everything going lovely. 


Crispette wrappers scattered a 
over town. It's good old 
world after all.” Kellog, 
$700 ahead end of sec- 


ond week 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip- 
ment. Little capital required; no experience needed 


Build A Business of Your Own 


No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It's a delicious food confection. Write for 
facts about a business that will make you independ- 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
of business, tells how and when to start, and all in- 
formation needed. Free. Write now! 


LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
413 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Real Coffee 


Made as harmless as a 
substitute 


Science has now found a way to take the 
caffeine out of coffee. We open the pores and 
remove it, without disturbing a single delight. 

The result is Kaffee Hag—exquisite coffee, 
rich in flavor and aroma. The finest hotels now 
serve it. In countless homes it has become the 
favorite coffee blend. 


All that is lacking is caffeine. No one misses 
it, for caffeine has no taste. All the joys of 
coffee are intact. The quick bracing effects 
remain. 

The result is pure, delicious coffee which any- 
one can drink without stint. One can drink it 
at night and slecp. It has no ill effect, so no 
one need turn to a substitute. 

More and more homes are 
adopting Kaffee Hag. A cotfee 
all can enjoy without a thought 
of harm. 

Someone at your table needs 
this delicious. coffee. Coffee 
vou can drink at any hour, as 
much as vou want. Your grocer 
always has it fresh. 
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F Mail This Today for 10-cup Sample; 10 cts. i 
I I 
1 I 
1 I 
1 I 
l 1512 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 1 
s 1 
| Address, csstasunatecosess. cpavensattseesss | 
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owners in person, as I had been doing all 
along. 

‘The first year I spent eight thousand 
dollars in advertising and other expenses 
of the institute, and enrolled just twenty- 
six workers. The second year, a hundred 
and ten enrolled. But as my enrollments 
increased the expenses and demands up- 
on my time increased also. I was forced 
to neglect the profitable consulting end of 
my work, with the result that I went 
head over heels in debt. 

“ But I had taken the bit into my teeth 
and I decided to hang on toit. I borrowed 
to the very limit of my resources, took 
bigger advertising space than ever in the 
foundry journals, in the biggest tvpe my 
money would buy, and told the foundry 
world what Dave McLain was try ing to do. 

"Well," McLain smiled, “that ‘ad’ 
turned the trick. It seemed that before I 
hadn’t been saying what I had to say 
loud enough.’ To my surprise, not only 
workmen began to write in, but also 
superintendents and owners; in fact, 
some of the biggest operators in the in- 
dustry. By this time I had a staff trained 
to handle the bulk of the office end of the 
work; this freed me for consultations. By 
the end of the fifth year the future of the 
institute was assured. What is more, it had 
advertised me as a consultant in every 
part of the earth. To-day, there are more 
than five thousand students taking 
courses. Two of the recent presidents of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen were 
McLain graduates; both were former 
foundry workers." 


HEN the war came along, France 

early found herself handicapped by 
lack of facilities for forging blanks for 
high explosive shells. By the winter of 
1915, the situation was desperate; it was 
also bad in England. 

At this point, certain French foundry- 
men acquainted with McLain's System 
stepped into the breach. They offered to 
cast ammunition for the famous French 
“seventy-fives” out of McLain's semi- 
steel. Ordnance officers laughed. “‘Cast- 
iron artillery shells!" they said. ‘Non- 
sense!" 

But the need was great. The semi-steel 
shells were tried. They actually frag- 
mented better than the forged steel shells. 
Soon France was producing semi-steel 
shells by the hundreds of thousands. And 
she was followed shortly by England. 

When the United States got into the 
war, the importance of the semi-steel shell 
was established. The metal was also 
being used for grenades, air bombs, and 
trench mortar bombs. A program to make 


thirty million semi-steel shells, and 
millions of grenades and bombs in 
American foundries was launched. The 


Ordnance Department appointed a semi- 
stecl committee to supervise and Org: inize 
this work. Mr. McLain was asked to be- 
come a member of this committee and to 
serve as its consulting expert. 

Until the end of the war, he traveled 
up and down the country teaching 
foundrymen the cast ammunition trade. 
One day he would be in Buffalo, the next 
in Milwaukee, and the third in. Indian- 
apolis. When the Armistice was signed, 
semi-steel ammunition was pouring out of 


“Back in 1908," said Mr. McLain, “I 
was virtually ordered from the office of a 
big automobile manufacturer in Detroit 
when I recommended semi-steel for 
automobile cylinders. 

"'Add steel scrap to our cylinder 
mixtures?’ cried the manufacturer. ‘You're 
crazy, McLain!’ 

“To-day, of the 17,000,000 automobiles 
in the United States, 15,000,000 use semi- 
steel. The resulting saving, on one well- 
known make of car alone, is easily 
$2,500,000 a year. Semi-steel also goes 
into the making now of Diesel engines and 
liners, general jobbing castings, loco- 
motives, steam and hydraulic cylinders. 
gear blanks, machine tools, valves, pistons, 
printing-press rolls, and a thousand other 
things. In some castings, as high as 
ninety per cent steel scrap is used. To- 
day every Bessemer steel plant in the 
world uses steel scrap in its cupola—and it 
was only a few years ago I was laughed at 
for suggesting such a practice. But it 
doesn't hurt you to be laughed at when 
you know you are right." 


[5 1922, a serious accident happened to 
one of McLain’s eyes while he was ex- 
amining a foundry cupola for a client. 
The infection spread to the other eve, 
causing intense pain. Specialists warned 
him that he might go blind if he persisted 
in trying to use his eyes. And just at 
that time, McLain was booked for a lec- 
ture tour in various cities in Great Britain. 
He undertook the long trip and filled his 
schedule, until it was physically impossi- 
ble for him to continue. He returned 
home with his eyes bandaged. 

“I was sure my sight was done for," he 
told me. “Yet my office was piled up 
with work, and I had recently taken over 
a foundry, at Slinger, Wisconsin. Several 
companies had tried unsuccessfully to 
operate this foundry. I put my office 
manager, a woman who had been with me 
for fifteen years, in charge of the foundry 
as general manager. I was confident that 
she had learned enough of my methods to 
handle the job. She very quickly proved 
that she could. Then I started out to 
train myself to continue work as a 
‘blind’ man. 

“For eighteen months I went to work, 
fighting that pain in my head, which 
refused to let up. I taught myself to find 
my way about and to go through my 
usual duties in Milwaukee. Lying on a 
couch in the office, with my eyes bound, I 
dictated decisions, held conferences, and 
managed, with the assistance of two 
associates—J. L. Gibney and his son— 
to develop a new type of electric furnace, 
which is now on the market and selling. 
By the end of eighteen months, I was doing 
fairly well as a ‘blind’ man. About this 
time, however, my eyes began to improve. 
The bandages were taken off. To-day, my 
sight is as good as ever. 

“You know,” Mr. McLain concluded, 
‘every now and then the Boss of this 
Universe subjects as humans to a test. If 
we have let ourselves become soft and 
rusty, we have a tough time pulling 
through. If we’ve kept in fighting trim, 
we'll come through with banners flying. 
The Boss of this Universe wants us to 
keep fit. Fire ladders have to be tested 


American foundries at the rate of thou-  everv so often. So do machines— and 
; 
sands of tons a day. men!” 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 
Only a «click” of a second—and the story 
is yours for the years. 


All seasons invite your Kodak— spring 1s 
insistent. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up—at your dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., Tre KodakCity 
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Bringing the Ends 
of the Earth to 
Your Movie House 


(Continued from page 64) 


to house many, and rare, treasures. 

The Skushok is probably the most in- 
teresting individual I ever photographed. 
Revered by believers next to the Dalai 
Lama, the living Buddha at Lhasa, I 
found him a man of keen understanding 
and ability, with a knowledge of things 
and events far beyond the boundaries of 
his own country. He allowed me to film 
the sacred ceremonies of the Devil Dance. 
For three days I watched the enactment 
of the weirdest and most fantastic dance 
drama in the world. In costumes and huge 
painted masks brought from Lhasa several 
centuries ago, the lamas, to awesome 
music and the beat of drums, depict the 
temptations which beset a man's immortal 
soul on its way to the next sphere. 

I asked the Skushok the reason for the 
festival of the Devil Dance. He replied 
that it was to familiarize the spectators 
with the sight of the demons they would 
encounter after death. 

While in Tibet, I met a number of 
skushoks, one of them a boy nine years of 
age. The title “skushok” means ‘‘one 
who has been reincarnated.” When a 
skushok is about to die, he tells his 
disciples, usually by means of astronom- 
ical signs, when he will be reborn, and 

redicts the conditions attendant upon 
fis rebirth. The designated baby is then 
sought out after his death, d at four 
years of age is taken away from his 


parents and educated in the sacred mys- 
teries of Lamaism. 
One little chap I heard about hated the 
idea of becoming a skushok. Three times 
[ he had escaped from his lamasery, and 


something new three times was brought back. Finally, 
[5 he began giving away the religious treas- 


ures. But as that got him nowhere, he 
ran away again—this time successfully. 
When I returned to Kashmir I told an 
official about the little skushok who hated 
his job. He smiled and took me into a 
room of the palace in which were some 


this summer, 
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Golden State for 100 years | 


** Here we alsoreceived ten iron flasks of gold dust, 


although whence it came, no one knew.” 


GOLD! 


E. a century, Gold has been California's 
story. Today our wealth is greater, our oppor- 
tunity more varied, life in California is more 
golderi, than ever. Why not enjoy it with us? 


Gold in many ways 


Each one of eleven California crops brings us 
each year more gold than all the gold of 1849— 
the orange crop, five times as much. Apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, prunes, plums, cherries, 
grapes, raisins bv the thousand tons, lemons, 
figs, olives, almonds, walnuts—each brings its 
annual millions. Our vegetables sell for sixty 
million dollars a year, mostly at the high prices 
of carly castern markets; our field crops bring 
nearly two hundred millions, our dairy products 
a hundred and eighteen millions. Hay alone 
brings one hundred millions. 

California is always golden. Twenty different 
crops cach produce more than seven million 
dollars a year; twenty-three counties produce 
oranges commercially; every month is a growing 
month with new crops going to market . . . new 
gold for Californians. A generation bcfore gold 
was discovered, California was rich, dife was 
pleasant, exports ran to millions. Today we 
take more gold from the ground each year than 
any other state or territory. 


The world buys our products 


People in other states and countries send us 
two hundred and fifty million dollars a year for 
fruits and vegetables we don't need at home, and 
three hundred million dollars for oil that pours 
out of the ground and isn't used in our auto- 
mobiles. Foreign nations buy from us enor- 
mously. The Chinese up the Yang-Tse buy 
California raisins—Germany takes five million 
dollars’ worth of dried fruits—forty foreign 
lands buying two hundred and fifty million 


dollars a year all told, shipped from San Fran- 
cisco, the great export center of the Pacific 
Coast. 


Twice the advantages 


Do you wonder that, from 1920 to 1923 
California's population increased 18% as against 
only 4% average in the United States? This 
year-round crop-growing climate is a ycar- 
'round outdoor climate for flowers and children, 
and industry as well—a twelve-month cycle of 
real living in city or country, with, on the av- 
erage, twice the rcturns for the same effort,— 
twice the contentment, twice the opportunities 
for enjoyment, greater health, greater pros- 
perity,—more life per year! Already more than 
100 eastern manufacturers have established fac- 
tories in the great San Francisco Industrial dis- 
trict, surrounding San Francisco Bay, the largest 
land-locked harbor in the world. Here they, 
also, reap the benefits of California. They 
manufacture with proved greater labor efficiency, 
lower overhead, a rich immediate market of 
prosperous people with money to spend, and 
direct access at low cost to the Atlantic Coast 
and world markets. 


Spend Your Vacation in 
CALIFORNIA 


$90.30 


Summer fare round trip from 
CHICAGO 


TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 

America's coolest summer city. 

Average summer temperature, 58°. 

Wheresummer comes early and stays late. 
Complete tour of the Pacific Coast 
only $108.30. 3 
Low fares to Hawaii and the Orient. 


F MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


Sailor's letter, 
Ship Admit- 
tance, California 
Coast, 1843. 


We invite you to consider California. There's 
room. There is opportunity. There are a 
hundred ways to greater success for the man and 
the family with moderate capital who can 
succeed elsewhere. You know best which way 
is yours. Two-thirds of our people live in cities 
of 20,000 or more with their opportunities for 
industry. Businesses and professions carried on 
among a prosperous people with money to 
spend. Think of the Great Central Valley, and 
its adjoining valleys, with two-thirds the pro- 
ductive land and two thirds of the production 
of the entire state, with its rich cities, linked by 
superb highways, and all leading into San 
Francisco, the industrial and commercial capital 
of the Pacific Coast—no pioneering, no waiting, 
—rich for a hundred years and richer than ever 
today. 


Let us tell you more 

Be wise. Californians Inc. is a non-profit or- 
ganization interested only in the sound develop- 
ment of the state. We will gladly send you full 
and authoritative information about any aspect 
of life and opportunity in California. Our 
reliable, illustrated booklet, '' California, Where 
Life is Better," has been sent to more than 
300,000 inquirers, many of whom are in Cali- 

fornia today. Write for your copy. Address: 

CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Headquarters, San Francisco. 


e 
\ KH arters 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 573 
Please send me" California, Where Life is Better” 
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oAhother Great Reason 
G oming to Alanta 


Atlnta Bunot 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 
Golf privileges for guests 
Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double $6, $7, $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
403 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


200 Sheets $900 
100 ) Envelopes ae 


PAID 


High grade, clear white bond 
aper—unusually smooth writ- 
ng surface. Size 6 x 7 inches 
with envelopes to match. Has 
that crisp, crackly '"'feel' 
that identifies it to everyone 
as superior quality stationery. 


Name and Address 
Printed Free 


on every sheet and envelope 
in rich dark blue, up to 4 
lines. Type is Plate Gothic, 
o" signed Cod peed for clear- 


and good tas! 
you will be delighted [3 use. An ideal gi 
preferred. 
Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U. S., $1. 2 and thís gen- 
erous Supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage pripala: 
Securely packed in a sturdy blue bo: Please write or print clear!: 
Prompt service satisfaction ‘guaranteed or money refunde 


National Stationery Co., 1064 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


Kampkook the’. 


Makes stationery 
with your friend: s name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if 


the Daye 


EED him quick—and he forgets the fish that got 

away. It's tough to lose the big one, but there 
is satisfaction in eating those you did land, when 
they are fried to order or baked to a turn on 
Kampkook. 
Kampkook is the all-weather camp stove—burners 
fully protected against the wind. It's speedy, cooks 
or bakes like a range, using roadside gasoline for 
fuel. Up and going full blast in a jiffy, 3 
packs away for traveling just as quickly pi 
and carries like a grip. f 


Name of nearest dealer sent on request 
if yours cannot supply you. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St. 


. Y. City 


Write for free copy of **Kamp- 

kookery,"' a valuable handbook PE 
on motor camping. Address near- 
est office, Dept. 51. 


It was in Nepal, one of the northern 
states of India bordering Tibet, that I got 
my first picture of a tiger hunt. No satis- 
factory picture of a tiger hunt had ever 
been filmed, principally because of the 
difficulty of persuading tigers to come in 
front of the camera. 

We staged the hunt at the invitation of 
the Maharajah of Nepal, who owns a fine 
herd of trained tiger-hunting elephants. 

Of course an elephant’s back is not the 
ideal place from which to operate a mov- 
ing picture camera. It has the character- 
istics of a small boat in a heavy sea. When 
your elephant gets in the neighborhood 
of tigers, he usually becomes very nervous 
and tries to stand on the tip of his trunk, 
or dance a jig, or do something else 
equally inconvenient for the photographer. 
Luckily, there was a blind elephant in the 
lot, and I chose him on the recommenda- 
tion of the British envoy to Nepal, Colonel 
W. F. O’Connor, who had had experience 
with the same beast in a previous hunt. 

Elephants are amazingly intelligent. 
My beast had nothing at all the matter 
with him except his eyesight. He was a 
fine traveler, always keeping up with the 
others in the jungle, and sensitive to the 
meaning of dhe slightest touch of the 
mahout’s toe behind his ears. And his 
special advantage from my point of view 
lay in the fact that when we raised tigers 
he was not badly worried, but stood com- 
paratively quiet, while his mates were 
going through the most extraordinary 
contortions. He was largely responsible 
for my getting such fine pictures. 


"THE danger in a tiger hunt does not 
arise to any great extent from the tiger— 
all he wants to do is get away—but you 
are in some peril from the guns of your 
friends on other elephants; and that is no 
reflection on their shooting ability. As a 
target for a gun a tiger is slightly more 
stationary than a streak of lightning, and 
if a hunter undertakes to shoot just when 
his elephant decides to buck, the result 
may be a dead hunter or native on the 
other side of the ring and a living, free 
tiger. 

The way they conduct a tiger hunt is 
to tether live bait, usually buffalo calves, 
in a place where tigers are suspected to be. 
The inhumanity of this method is less than 
it appears on the surface, for if you can 
kill a single tiger by sacrificing one buf- 
falo calf you preserve the lives of dozens 
of other buffalo, and perhaps some humans 
too. The tiger, if he finds the bait, kills 
during the night and does not stray far 
from that spot the following day. When 
his general location has been determined 
by spotting his kill, the elephants who 
approach the attack spread out in a long 
line and gradually converge into a ring. 
Some of the elephants go inside the ring 


| and trample down the grass in front of the 


hunters, while others beat about, trying 
to stir the tiger out of his hiding place. 

I remember one very exciting event in 
the five-day hunt that I filmed. The first 
tiger that was stirred broke through the 
elephant ring without anyone getting a 
shot at him. But in an instant the cle- 
phants at the point of his escape were 
turned around and rapidly encircled his 
new hiding place. Meanwhile, on the 
other side of the ring, a second tiger had 
stirred, and immediately the elephants i in 
his vicinity tinged him around. This 


maneuver was quickly followed by news 
of the presence of a third tiger, and the 
remaining elephants converged on him. 

Then things began to get hot. Instead 
of one ring, I was forced to watch three. 
This meant I had to be on the go all the 
time if I hoped to film the tawny streaks 
of lightning as they endeavored to make 
their escape. But my luck held. One after 
the other, the tigers attempted to break 
through the encircling rings only to be 
brought down by the guns of the hunters. 
With three magnificent tigers to their 
credit the party called it a day, and we 
all rode back to camp. 

Not infrequently a driven tiger does 
escape from a ring. It was on the same 
hunt that'I saw one tiger, who was being 
very hard pressed, actually jump clean 
over an elephant's back. The strength of 
the beasts may be judged from the fact 
that one of them will occasionally leap 
the twelve-foot fence of a paddock en- 
closure, where the natives herd their 
buffalo at night, make a kill, and leave bx 
leaping the enclosure with a yearling 
buffalo in its jaws. 


OMETIMES when I am on the track 

of a very interesting subject, officialism 
steps in and prevents me. For instance, 
while in India I was very eager to photo- 
raph the ruby mines in Upper Burma. 
t is a difficult journey overland to the 
mines, and the officials would not allow 
me to make it and take a camera. 

'They had already been criticized, it 
appeared, for a very peculiar method 
employed in the mines to prevent steal- 
ing, and they wanted no further publicity 
given to it. The natives who do the work 
ux everything they can think of to make 

with a few rubies for themselves. When 
all other tricks failed them, they tried the 
rather risky one of swallowing the stones. 
The proprietors discovered this trick, and 
they devised a fine wire mesh cagelike 
muzzle, which they made the miners wear 
while at work. The method is said to be 
effective in preventing stealing, and ** The 
Muzzled Miners" would have made a nice 
bit of film—but I did not get it. 

Officialism stepped in again when I 
filmed the religious sect known as the 
flagellantes or penitentes. 

It is part of the fagellantes’ creed that 
they gain merit by chastising themselves 
on the naked flesh until they are horribly 
mutilated and fall unconscious from pain 
and loss of blood. The day they set aside 
for this ceremony is Good Friday, and the 
significance of the ceremony lies in the 
belief that by self-chastisement they take 
upon themselv es the sufferings of Christ, 
thereby gaining merit and a safer hold on 
the life everlasting. 

I found the sect in Mexico and tried to 
take some films there; but the ceremony 
is forbidden by law, and I found the 
practitioners extremely secretive—indeed, 
when I got too close they shot at me, and 
I did not succeed in making any pictures. 

In the Philippines I found the same 
sect practicing the same ceremony, which 
is illegal there, just as in Mexico; but I 
was told nobody ever undertook to stop 
the flagellantes, and they themselves would 
make no objections to being filmed. 

I went down early on Good Friday 
morning with a couple of friends—one of 
whom was the chief of detectives—and I 
found perhaps a hundred curious people 
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on the hills, gathered as an audience to 
watch the ceremony. This was conducted 
quite informally in the San Pecos ceme- 
tery. Each of the /lagellantes, naked ex- 
cept for a loin cloth, carried a cat-o’-nine- 
tails that had been rendered more vicious 
than usual by coating every lash with 
glue and, while the glue was still soft, 
dipping it in powdered glass. 

hey worked themselves into a fury 
and showed themselves no mercy. Per- 
haps in their fervor they felt no pain. It 
was a horrible ceremony, one of the 
strangest and cruelest I have ever wit- 
nessed in any community, Christian or 
heathen. The practitioners kept on whip- 
pint themselves until they raised great 
red welts and blood poured down their 
backs, and they finally fell unconscious 
and were carried away by their friends. 

They did not object to my presence. 
In fact, I got so close to some of the vic- 
tims that their blood spattered on the 
camera. I made a complete and really 
extraordinary picture. 

That picture, however, was never shown 
publicly. I received a call from the 
governor general's secretary, who sug- 
gested that it would probably be wise to 
turn the film over to the Government 
without allowing it outside of the islands. 

The Filipinos, on the other hand, did 
not object to my sending the picture back 
to the States. But in spite of the Filipino 
attitude the governor's secretary pressed 
me to turn over the film. 

Enough water has passed over the dam 
so I can tell what happened without hurt- 
ing anybody's feelings. I turned over a 
roll of film—but it was not the roll. That 
went on the next boat to America. The 
roll of film I turned over had never been 
exposed. 

I want to emphasize the fact, however, 
that my film was never shown publicly. 
While it did record a remarkable cere- 
mony, and for that reason I think it was 
well worth the precautions I took to pre- 
serve it, yet it was altogether too grue- 
some, too horrible for general consump- 
tion. It has been shown only at one or 
two places privately. 


ARE of the secret of getting good 
motion pictures is simply keeping peo- 
ple in a pleasant frame of mind, so they are 
willing to do what you want in front of 
the camera. Different people require 
different treatment. Matches won the 
good will of the head hunters in Formosa. 
They make fire with sticks, like all 
primitives, and a few of the white man’s 
magic firemakers were literally a godsend 
to them. In Africa, among the Masai or 
Nandi or Bunyoro tribesmen, I carried a 
good supply of decorative ornaments. I 
found Rotary, Kiwanis, and Chamber of 
Commerce badges particularly effective. 
I used to single out the chief in each vil- 
lage and make him a speech. 

“Tve heard you are a big chief," I 
would say. “I believe you are a big chief, 
and as a big chief I think you will see that 
we are treated right as long as we are in 
your country. To show my appreciation 

am going to decorate you.” 

Then I would pin a beautiful large 
badge on him wherever I could find a 

lace for it. Sometimes there was nothing 
m a string to tie it to, but after that 
initiation into my secret fraternity he was 
my friend for life. 


WASHINCTON 


(QQ E. L. CRANDALL 


THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 
| FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 


Springtime is Cherry Blossom Time in 


WASHINGTON 


Gt: Springtime visitor to Washington finds added to 


the Capital City’s permanent beauty, the extraor- 

dinary beauty afforded by three thousand Japanese 
cherry trees in full bloom. Along the entire expanse of the 
Tidal Basin in April, the scene is one of almost indescrib- 
able loveliness— blending the dainty picturesqueness of the 
Flowery Kingdom and the lofty grandeur of America in a 
particularly charming manner. 
And Washington not only grows the blossoms of Japan, 
but also houses its ambassadors, as well as officialdom of 
all other nations, and many other notables to an extent 
no other American City can boast. 
People in all walks of life and of all ages are receptive to 
the inspiring influences of the National Capital, with its 
precious relics and memorials of the past, its impressive 
public buildings, its museums, libraries and art treasures, 
its embassies and legations, and its lovely natural setting. 
A worthwhile contribution to the literature on Washing- 
ton is the illustrated *Book About Washington" issued by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It treats with the history 
of the Capital City, and contains a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the principal attractions and chief points of inter- 
est. A copy will be mailed free upon receipt of coupon below. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


eLine of the 
| CAPITOL Gimited €&? NATIONAL Gmited 


W. B. CALLOWA Y, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


The Baltimore & 
Ohio is the only route 
between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly 
through Washington, 
whereliberal stop-over 
privilege is accorded. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 64-page "Book 
Abour Washington” issued by your Company. 


Nam 


HS mountains tower, glaciers glisten, 
flowers bloom —and the Northern 
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Through sheltered Scenic Seas 


Lights make wonder pictures in the sky. 


Palatial Canadian National steamers take 
you in comfort from Vancouver up the 
North Pacific Coast. Sailing through shel- 
tered scenic Seas, flanked by majestic coast- 
line all the way—with its climax of rugged 
beauty as you approach Skagway. And even 
this climax is in turn excelled in beauty as 
you delve deeper into Alaska’s golden hin- 


Offices: 
Boston 
$33 Washington St. 


Buffalo 
11 So. Division St. 


Chicago 
108 W. Adams St. 


Cincinnati 
406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit 
1269 Griswold St. 
Duluth 
430 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City 
834-36 Ry. Exchange 
Bldg. 


terland. 


Los Angeles 


607 So. Grand Ave. side rooms. 


For any information concerning Alaska, send this coupon 
to our nearest office, or call for the booklets listed. 


Please send me the booklets checked: 
LJ Booklet on Alaska 


DJ Tourist Map of Canada 


Clark's Second Cruise to Norway 


and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 
Cunard new ss. *"Lancastria,'' 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Spain, Algiers, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America-Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 to $2300. 23d Mediterranean | 
cruise, Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 7th Round | 
World cruise, Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 


Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 
illustrating new LABLACHE Creations 
BEN Levy Co., Dept.14. 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 


Wonder succeeds wonder, as your tour reveals the 
primitive life of Indian villages, the glorious vistas of 
mountain and glacier, and the interesting blend of 
the picturesque and the modern in cities that recall 
the days of the gold rush. A land that rewards 
every hour with some new thrill of mystic beauty. 
A land of unparalleled fascination—and the cruise 
that takes you there is in itself well worth the mod- 
erate cost of going. $90. covers fare, meals and berth 
from Vancouver to Skagway and return — all out- 


See the Flower-decked 
Fjords and Glittering 
Glaciers of this land of 
Charm and Mystery 


Offices: 


Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. South 


New York 
606 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1600 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh 
605 Park Bidg. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
306 Merch. Laclede Bldg. 
St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Seattle 
902 Second Ave. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


A.M.-1 


EUROPE TOURS 


piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
Student Tours of Economy — $395 up. 


GATES TOUR 


225 5th Ave. 
New York 
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'The Person Who Has 
Influenced Me Most 


FIRST PRIZE 
She is Only a Shabby Old 


Laundress 


HE person who has influenced me 

most is an old lady over seventy 

years of age who works every day 
in a laundry. 

Rising at an early hour, she gets break- 
fast for her husband, coming off his job 
of night watchman. Then she takes the 
street car and toils all day in the laundry. 
On her return, she prepares supper and 
does her housework. Yet, with all these 
demands on her time and energy, she 
never misses a meeting called for the 
service of others. She is always the first 
to arrive at a committee. No storm can 
AT her. She seems utterly oblivious of 
self. 

She is the most generous soul I know. 
Out of her income of twelve dollars a 
week, to my knowledge, she gives awav 
two dollars. Only a kind Providence 
knows how much more she gives! We 
have tried to stop her, but she literally 
lives to give. At Christmas time, you will 
find her out evenings with a full basket 
on her arm. She knows where to look for 
those who need a helping hand. 

Of all the arguments I ever met for 
religion she is the most powerful. She is a 
living incarnation of divine love. Her 
husband and two boys, all virile chaps, 
have followed her ideals. How could they 
help it? i 

No one could think of her happy, un- 
conscious, generous service without feel- 
ing his every selfish motive thoroughly 
rebuked. She is absolutely irresistible. 
In her presence, your doubts vanish, and 
it is easy to let the best in your life have 
a chance. Suppose I have a particularly 
hard day ahead, and I'm debating whether 
or not I shall get out of bed a little early 
to face it. Well, I can always spur my- 
self on by remembering that Grandma D. 
has been on the job an hour or more! 

A sermon in shoes! Often I look down 
from my pulpit and say to myself, “Get 
out. Let Grandma D. come up here and 
stand. Let the people look at her. It 
would be the finest message they have 
had for a long time!" Ge S. L. 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Baby Changed Me From a 
Flapper to a Real Mother 


Y GREATEST influence is my baby 

girl! Though only three years of age, 
she has put into my brain and heart the 
ambition to be worthy of her. When she 
is older, I want her to be so proud of me 
that she will try to pattern her life after 
mine. 

When I was married, I was the typical 
cigarette-smoking flapper who thought 
smoking was smart, and who considered 
petting parties necessary to popularity. 
Even though I had the right ideals down 
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in my heart, I lacked the will power, or 
the incentive, to be different. My home 
was usually very untidy and I was cross 
to pa husband. who spoiled me in every 
possible way. 

But after my sweet curly-headed 
daughter came, i began to see what a 

oor chance of happiness any of us would 
have unless I changed completely. Now 
my home is neat, and my husband is so 
happy I could sometimes cry to think of 
the year I wasted before the trusting blue 
eyes of my daughter brought me to my 
senses. 

Though she has been with me such a 
short time, she always keeps before me 
the woman I intend to be, and the woman 
I shall try my best to help her to be. 

Some people think that ambition is 
a desire for fame or fortune. I am sure 
that the world will never hear of me, and 
that fortune is as nothing compared to 
the shaping of little children's lives. If 
I can shape my little daughter's life 
worthily, then the very height of my 
ambition will have been reached. And 
somehow, with her as an inspiration, I 
have faith that I shall not fail! v.m. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


He Started Me on the Road to 
What I Hope to Be 


THERE is no question in my mind that 

my life was turned in the right direc- 
tion by a young fellow several years my 
junior. 

At the time we got to be friends, I 
had just been graduated from high school 
and was settling down to a life of uninter- 
esting work. Soon I learned that although, 
like myself, my new friend was working 
for a living, he had an overpowering am- 
bition for a higher education. 

In order to give himself the necessary 
foundation, he was reading every classic 
he could lay his hands on. Not only was 
he reading good books, but he was also 
assimilating them. College was out of 
the question, for he had a mother and two 
sisters to support, but in his own way 
he was doing his best. 

I well remember the nights I spent 
with him. He read, recited, or com- 
mented, and I listened with ever-increas- 

- ing interest. He had but recently finished 
reading the Harvard Classics, and he 
talked so interestingly and so well about 
them that I, too, felt the urge to investi- 
gate the famous five-foot shelf. Night 
after night, we studied together. We lost 
some sleep, but we were gaining ideas. 
In addition to all this, my friend was 
rapidly progressing in shorthand and 
typewriting. He felt that a mastery of 
these subjects would eventually make 
him more useful to his firm. 

Gradually, his energy and ambition 
communicated themselves to me. I came 
to realize that life is a problem which can 
be more readily solved if you have an 
education. It was then but a step to the 
realization that I could, by hard work, 
obtain the necessary means to assure me 
of an education. So it was that the next 
year found me in college where, by keep- 
ing before me the ideals of my friend, I 
am endeavoring to struggle forward to 
the first of my goals, a diploma. w. A. s. 


WHAT WILL YOU HAVE 
FOR YOUR VACATION? 


N 
Santa paren 
Los AMEE Ban Diego 


e National Parke 
and Monuments 


Come and Get It— 


Out West this Summer 
Via Union Pacific 


Tired of the monotony of 
the old trails? Want a va- 
cation that will put new 
fire in your eye and a song 
in your soul? 


* Come and get it! Take this oro 
trip: to Yellowstone Park, d 
PacificNorthwest,Mt.Rainier, 
British Columbia, Crater 
Lake, San Francisco, Yosem- b 
ite, Big Trees, Los Angeles, 

San Diego; and then to the | 
new wonders of the West — il 
Zion, Bryce Canyon, Kaibab 
Forest, North Rim Grand 
Canyon — Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Rocky Mountain 
Park, Denver! 
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MORMON TEMPLE 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Too long a trip? No! But if 
you like you can easily cut 
^ it to fit your time. 
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NY 
E 


PUGET SOUND 


Get our travel books on 
any of these regions 


Low Summer Fares. Fine Union 
Pacific through trains to all the 
West. Tell us what you'd like to 
see, how much time you have. Let 
us plan your trip. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


Address nearest 

Union Pacific Representative 
or 
General Passenger Agent 
(Dept. E), 
at Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A typical Saturday afternoon on Central Avenue, 


Kearney’s attractive shopping district 
J E å 


One of the fine dairy herds that are a source of 
income for farmers around Kearney. 


Are the Merchants in 
for Business as the ones 


RE they satisfied to stay right in town and just 

do a limited neighborhood trade? Or do they 
realize that their greatest opportunity is out of town 
— for miles around, in the prosperous rural districts? 


That's j 
ered gh 


something about it. 


ust what the Kearney merchants discov- 
being hustlers, they went out and did 
For example, they sold the 


farmers all over Buffalo County on the idea of coming 
into Kearney to buy goods. What was the result? 


Last year seventy per cent of Kearney's total retail 


trade was farm business. 
sets are sold to farm users. 


Sixty per cent of the radio 
Farmers are buying 


more trucks and tractors than ever before—and the 
following types of stores are doing the greater part 
of their business with the farmer: 


Drug Stores . . 60% to 70% 
Groceries... . 
HardwareStores 6096 

Clothing Stores 65% to75% 


60% to 65 % 


Automobiles 80% 
Auto Acces- 

sories 
Music Stores 90% 


... 80% 


And since farmers in the trade area served by 
Kearney are better off than at any time in the past 
five years, this de sap is reflected in the increased 
business reported by the local merchants. 


Lining Up Farm Business 

What the Kearney merchants are doing, the 
merchants in your town can do. There is valuable 
farm trade to be had for all retail merchants who 
really want it. Good roads and the automobile 
have brought hundreds of new customers within 
easy trading distance of their stores. And Farm & 
Fireside has developed a plan by which merchants 
can easily increase their business with these good 
buying anh families. 


A. Plan That Works 


Live merchants, groups of merchants, and even 
whole towns have used this sales plan with surpris- 


oJ 


Absorbine 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled 
Windmills) 

Alabastine 

Amcrican Fence 

American Gas Machine Co., The 
—" Kitchenkook Stoves” 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

o. 


American Tobacco Co. 
Andrea & Co., Inc., F. 
(Fada Radio) 
Anthony Fence 
Appleton Wood Saws 


€ 


(Tuxedo) 
A;D. 


TIE to these products 


Atkins Silver Steel Saws 

Atwater Kent Radios 

Bag Balm 

Bassick “Alemite” 

Bean Spray Pump & Spraying 
Equipment 

Blatchford’s Calf Meal 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Buick Motor Cars 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

Californians, Inc. 

“California Lemons” 


Caloric Furnaces 
Centaur Tractors 
Chesebrough Products (Vaseli 
Chevrolet Motor Cars 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Clark Grave Vaults 
Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Colts Patent Firearms 
Conkey's Poultry Remedy 
Conn Band Instruments 
Corn Products 
(Karo) 
Crescent Tools 
Crosley Radios 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 


Cuucura Preparations 


Refining Co. 


Eveready Radio Batteries 

Fisk Tires 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forhan's For 
the Gums) 

General Motors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover's Mange Remedies 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Gulbransen—R egistering Piano 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars, Shirts & Underwear) 

Hanes Knitting Co., P. H 

Harlev-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors? 


Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants 

Delco-Light Pump 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 

Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (Semesan) 

Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 

Durant Cars 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Essex Cars 

Eveready Flashlights 
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“The trading radius for Kearney has in- 
creased greatly during the past several 
years, automobiles and good roads being 
the chief factors. Our business men, 
realizing this, have encouraged long dis- 
tance trading by always presenting to 
the farmer up-to-date merchandise in big 
varieties*, modern store fronts and timely 
window displays, with special seasonal 
displays and community celebrations 
throughout the year." 


Chamber of Commerce 


Kearney, Nebraska 


*95 per cent of the standard products advertised in 
Farm & Fireside, The National Farm Magazine, are 
carried in stock by Kearney merchants. 


Part of the crowd attending "Goat Day” celebration, 
one of the many annual attractions for the farmer. 


Your Town as Keen 
in Kearney, Nebraska? 


write, “showed a 400% increase in business, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year.” 


“To Help You Get More Farm Trade"? 


If you are a retail merchant and really want more 
of the farm trade that is right at your door, Farm & 
Fireside, with its circulation among more than a mil- 
lion of the best farm homes in the United States, 
will gladly cooperate with you. 

The business building Farm & Fireside plan is 
fully described in a 36-page booklet which will be 
sent you free of charge. You will be interested in 
seeing how other merchants have used it to secure 
the profitable trade of the nearby farm families. 
Farm & Fireside's services in this connection cost 
you nothing. For full particulars just fill in the 
coupon and mail today. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


ing results. They have found that it brings them 
new business, new customers and extra profits. 


The Main Street Pharmacy, Franklin, N.H., carrying 21 
products advertised in Farm & Fireside, put on a Farm 
& Fireside Week, and announced a 32% gain in sales 
over the week before. “We sold more of the advertised 
goods,” they wrote, “than we ever have during the 
same period of time.” 


J. A. Reznicek, Wisner, Nebraska, did a $987.75 business 
during his Farm & Fireside Week, as against a business 
of $642.18 the week before. In his opinion “Farm & 
Fireside Week is a business stimulator and good-will 
builder among farmers." He wants to reserve it again 
for next year. 


The Doudna Drug Company, Spirit Lake, Iowa, report, 
“We have fifteen new farm customers that we trace 
directly to Farm & Fireside Week. We appreciate the 
assistance you gave us, realizing it was a cost to you 
without any immediate gain.” 


Lueck’s Implement Store, Ripon, Wisconsin, thinks very 
highly of the Farm & Fireside Plan. “Our sales,” they 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Kow-Kare 


Postum Cereal Sure Hatch Incubators 


Harvey Hickory Single-trees 
Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 


Springs 
H. if Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) 
Henderson Seeds 
Hudson Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 
Instant Postum 
International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 
ell-O 
Cellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kester Metal Mender 
hold Solder) 


(House- 


FIRESIDE 


“Read in more than 1000.000 farm homes 


Le Page's Glue 

Let’-Dixie Feed Grinders 

Louden Labor-Saving Barn 
Equipment 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

“Lysol” Disinfectant 

Mary T. Goldman Hair Color 
Restorer 

Marlin Firearms 

Mellin’s Food 

Midwest Radio Company (Miraco) 

Monarch Ranges 

Moro-Meter Co. — "Motor- 
Meter." 

Musterole 


Myers "Honor-Bilt" Pumps, 
Water Sysrems, Hay Tools and 
Door Hangers 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm 
Buildings 

National Fence 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal Granite Enamel 
Ware 

Nujol 

Paramount Ranges 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Perfection Oil Ranges 

Perfection Oil Heaters 

Perfection Oil Water Heaters 


“Prince Albert” Smoking Tobacco 
Red Star Oil Stoves 

Resinol Preparations 

Royal Fence 

Round Oak Furnaces 

Round Oak Stoves and Ranges 
Savage Firearms 

Schwarze Motor Horns 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
Si-monds Saws 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Star Cars 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 
Stevens! Firearms 

Sun-Maid Raisins 


Swift Products 

'aylor Instrument Companies 
Trimo—The Master Tool 
Union Carbide 

United States Fence 

United States l'ires 

U. S. Hame Company 
Valentine's Valspar 
Valentine's Valspar Enamel 
Valentine's Valspar Stains 
Vellastic Underwear 

Western Clock Co. (Westclox) 
Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
Zonite Antiseptic 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 5-B 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost your book 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 
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Enam els 


‘This Effecto painting job 
will save me at least $75!" 

Motorists everywhere arelearning 
that it pays to give their cars a coat 
or two of Effecto Auto Enamel even 
though they intend to sell or trade 


them in for new ones. At slight 
expense from $50 to $100 in value 
is added to the car. 

And it's so easy! Just brush on 
Effecto as best you can. "This re- 
markable, free-flowing, and self- 
leveling enamel flows out smooth 
and free from brush marks; dries 
quickly with a rich luster and is ex- 
tremely durable. Rain, snow, sleet, 
mud, sun and boiling water from the 
radiator do not harm Effecto. 

Make sure you get Effecto, the 
original auto enamel. Sold by paint, 
hardware and accessory dealers in 
eight colors; also Finishing (clear 
varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Free Quarter Pint Can of Black EffectoEnamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a tender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
Dealers Sent on Request 


]f you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


PRATT & Lampert-Inc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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My Adventures as a Fisherman 


(Continued from page 28) 


work and treasure in the pursuit of steel- 
head! Yet catching these opal-hued fresh- 
run fish from the sea was only a part of the 
splendid achievement of such a trip. 

The steelhead runs up the river from the 
sea to spawn. He loves the swift water. 
He lingers behind rocks and below rapids. 
A favorite place for him to tarry is just 
above a swift green incline of water that 
shoots down into a maelstrom. When it 
suits his lordly taste he will rise to a fly. 


' And that rise is comparable to the rise of 


the Atlantic salmon. He hooks himself. 
Then! There is no telling what he will do, 
but mostly he leaps and runs for the rapid. 


' To follow him and hold him! That is im- 


possible if he is big and heavy. But in the 
end, if you do subdue him, and slide him 
out on sand or moss, you see a fish creature 
as delicately and exquisitely lovely as na- 

d and painted. Every. 
line is grace, strength, speed. He is silver, 
opal, green, covered with tiny dots that 
glow like colored lights. He has a fierce 
jaw, and a black eye with the look of an 


| eagle. 


t is a far cry from such dainty, deft 
angling to the pursuit of the great tigers of 
the ocean, the swordfish and tuna. These 
are wanderers of the open seas. There are 
several varieties of these fish: the Marlin, 
the purple and striped leaper that fur- 
nishes the most spectacular performance; 
the blue fin, the yellow fin, and the Allison 
or long-fin tuna, and, lastly, old Ziphias 
Gladius, the broad-sworded gladiator of 
the Seven Seas. 

The broadbill swordfish is indeed the 
king of ocean fishes. He grows to the 
weight of a thousand pounds. He has 
tremendous power and speed. Pugnacious 
by nature, he fears neither ship, shark, 
whale, nor man. Many a boat has been 
pierced by that long, deadly rapier. He 
has killed many boatmen. He is intelli- 
gent, crafty, indifferent. He knows the use 
of his long sword, and that is why he is so 
hard to catch. 


HE broadbill-swordfishermen, and they 

are few in number, must have special 
equipment, unlimited time, and the most 
incredible patience and endurance. 

You roam the sea in a high-power boat, 
searching for the sickle-shaped fins of a 
swordfish. They are hard to find. Some- 
times you go days without sighting one. 
I spent nineteen days once, all day, and 
every day, on the glaring sea, without 


' finding a broadbill. You never wet your 


line until you find your fish. 

Then to get him to bite is a problem. 
Only about one fish out of fifteen will take 
abait. If he does strike it, a further prob- 
lem is to hook him. Lastly, if vou do hook 
him, it is almost impossible to whip him. 
I have nine-hour, eight-hour, and many 


| shorter battles to my credit, all without 


catching the swordfish. My brother, R. C., 
has the record fight of eleven and one-half 
hours. This monster was hooked at noon 
one day, and at almost midnight that 
night he began to feed on flying-fhsh. We 
had to cut him off. 

Broadbill swordfishing is, to my mind, 
the greatest game that the outdoors af- 


fords. It is superior to tiger or elephant 
hunting. The skill, patience, endurance, 
and strength required make it a test. To 
start out, day after day, roaming often a 
hundred miles in nine hours, to stand the 
action and glare of the sea, to stick at it 
through weariness and the tremendous 
defeats and disappointments so common 
to the game, to try for a second fish after 
one has whipped you—in a word, to finish 
with a swordhsh to your credit, that is the 
supreme and last test to which an angler 
can be put. 

But, much as these things mean to me, 
Į owe a still greater debt to broadbill fish- 
ing. I have found that while roaming the 
sea my creative mind works for me. Many 
of my stories are dreamed, lived, mas- 
tered, out on the lonely, heaving sea. The 
long, slow swell, the waste of green, the 
strange fowl peculiar to salt water, the 
schools of fish, the sounding whales with 
their immense flukes high in the air, the 
cloud-shadows sailing the gleaming ex- 
panse, the gradually developed sense of 
the infinity of the deep, its grandeur, its 
appalling beauty, its remorseless cruelty, 
its inscrutable relation of motherhood to 
all living creatures—these sensations and 
impressions, with their thought-provok- 
ing power, are what come to the fisherman. 


T FELL to my lot to catch the largest 

fish ever taken on a rod and line, a blue- 
fin tuna, 758 pounds in weight, which I 
landed in Nova Scotia, August 22d, 1924. 

At dawn we had run down the bay to be 
on hand when the fishermen pulled their 
herring nets. We proceeded, then, toward 
the end of the net zone, where our other 
boat had halted. Suddenly I saw R. C. 
and Captain Mitchell waving to us. 

“Hook her up, Cap,” I shouted to my 
boatman. 

“Shore, there's somethin’ doin," he 
remarked. 

It did not take many moments for us to 
reach the boat. R. C. yelled and pointed. 
I turned to see two net boats near at hand; 
a fisherman in one of them waved to us, at 
the same time throwing herring over- 
board. Instantly, a boiling swirl appeared 
on the water, just where the herring had 
alighted. 

* Say, did you see that?" queried Bob, 
turning his sharp blue glance on me. 

We sped over to this boat, and Bob 
lifted the net-buoy out of the water, and 
up on our bow. 

“Big tuna here," said the fisherman. 
* He's taken two herring. I saw his head 
and his eye.” 

“Thanks for waving us," I replied. The 
fisherman was a tall, lean chap, dark and 
weatherbeaten, and as he stood there in 
his old boat, holding the net in his hands, 
with fish scales shining all over his rubber 
clothes, I paid him a silent tribute. There 
is something great about fishermen who 
live by the sea. 

I threw my bait overboard, and let it 
drift away and sink until I could not see 
the end of the leader. Sid had stopped the 
engines. Bob was already grinding chum. 
I coiled fifteen feet of line on the stern and 
held it in my hand, while I straddled my 


eclaim cracked ceilings 
- with Upson Doard 


N nearly every home 
there is at least one 
room with a cracked, 
ugly plaster ceiling that 
is a constant source of 
embarrassment. 
Now there is a quick and 
easy waytotransformsuch 
aroom. Upsonize! 
A single Upson Board 
ceiling will prove to youits 
permanence and beauty. 


Somewhere you, too, need this 
dependable building material 


OOK around your home! Have 
you plaster walls or ceilings that 

are cracked or checked ? 
Have you an unfinished attic that lets 
heat through the roof? 
Or, for business, do you want more 
space in your shop, store, or office? 
Upson Board is the answer. It is a 
nearly perfect lining. 


Three products in one 
... For ceilings . . . Nothing better 
at any price! Upson Board weighs 
less than a third as much as plaster 
or plaster substitutes. . 
It can never crack or fall. 
not require reinforcement 
of ceiling to prevent sag- 
ging. It is handled more 
easily in less time. It 
paints more cheaply, is 
not brittle, and is a splen- 
did non-conductor. 


It does 


Write for blue print 


Send toc for samples of 
Upson Board and Upson 
Fibre-Tile, and for a full- 
size detail blue print show- 
ing appropriate panel 
scheme. Address The Up- 
son Company, 421 Upson 
Point, Lockport, N. Y 


... For insulating ... Laboratory 
tests prove extra-thick Upson Board 
10% betterthan plastertwice asthick. 
Its use adds comfort—saves fuel — 
enhances investment. 

... For sheathing . . . Upson Board 
stiffens the framework, adds warmth, 
is less costly to apply. Labora- 
tory tests prove Upson Board 25% to 
200% stronger than ordinary sheath- 
ing. 

Quickly and easily applied 
Your carpenter can apply the big, 
sturdy panels of Upson Board in one- 
third the time of plaster, without 
irritating muss or dirt. 
When painted, you can 
keep it clean and fresh 
with a damp cloth. Prop- 
erly applied, it should lie 
flat and never warp or 


buckle. 


for WALLS "CEILINGS * SHEATHING “INSULATION 
Look for the famous Blue-Center 


For sheathing. 


Walls 
Ceilings 
Partitions 
Insulation 
Sheathing 
Closets 


Bathrooms 
Kitchens 


Laundries 


“Heat and 
cold proofing as nearly per- 
fect as possible." J. C., 
Franklin, Nebraska, 


For insulating. “Extremely 
coolinsummertimcand com- 
fortably warm in winter.” 
C. F. C., 


Wakiboro, Me. 


UPSON BOARD USES 


Store Rooms 
Cabinets 
Laundries 
Screens 
'Table- Mats 
Fruit Cellars 


Trays 
Upson Fibre- Tile for 


Shops 
Restaurants 


Hotels 


Vi hen it’s evening — 


and your little home resounds with the 

joys of hospitality —when it suddenly 

seems that no other happiness compares 

with receiving and welcoming friends 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN friends come in. 
And you are busy making 
them know their welcome. 
When friendship and hos- 
pitality are the brightest 
joys in all the world—have 
a Camel! 

For no other good thing 
is so widely shared. Camels 
make every true friendship 
truer. There never was a 
cigarette made that put as 
much pleasure into smoking 
and giving smoking plea. 
sure to others as Camels. 
Camels never tire the taste 
or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experi- 
enced smokers just wouldn't 
buy or offer to others any 
other cigarette but Camels. 

So,this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth 
of your fire and your friend- 
ship—taste then the smoke 
that is friendly to millions. 
You may know you are 
smoking and serving the 
world's finest cigarette. 

Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the Our highest wish, if you 
choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the ^ eo net S I brad 
triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the icu. We Bose Fok to 
finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes compare Camels with 
go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco organi- 


any cigarette made at 
i , any price. 
zation in the world. E 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
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My Adventures as a Fisherman, by ZANE GREY 


rod, and gazed into the beautiful green 
depths with fascinated eyes. I was watch- 
ing to see the tuna show again. Some- 
thing would happen soon, but I hardly 
thought I should have a bite. We all ex- 
pected to see the fish come up to take one 
of the herring the fisherman threw out. 

R. C. and Captain Mitchell, and son 
Romer stood on the deck of the other boat, 
just outside the zone of nets, and they 
were observing us. The morning, the 
place, our situation seemed perfect for 
some extraordinary adventure. I felt it. 
Three of the fishermen's boats were near 
us, one just a few yards away. The men 
had stopped work to watch us, very curi- 
ous, jovial, and with good-natured uncon- 
cealed doubt. They thought I was in for a 
bite—and broken tackle. 

Suddenly, I felt a slow, strong tug. The 
line slipped through my hand. 

*' He's got it!" I yelled. I flashed a quick 
glance at R. C. He waved. His sharp 
eyes had seen the line pay out. All the 
coiled line slipped overboard. I sat down, 
and stripped off several yards more. It 
was a slow, sweeping movement. 


JHEN the line straightened out I 

jerked with all my weight and 
strength. The response was a tremendous 
downward pull on my rod. My arms 
cracked. My body, braced as it was by 
my feet against the boat, lurched over 
hard. Sid had the engines roaring and the 
launch moving. The fishermen cheered us. 
My line slipped off the big reel. But it 
did not fly off, as in former runs. 

This tuna showed no lightning-swift 
movements at the onset. What was worse, 
however, he ran straight in-shore toward 
a net. He took about two hundred feet of 
line before we got going satisfactorily after 
him. We were not saying anything. If I 
had spoken I could have voiced only fears. 
The excitement of the strike had not left 
me. Besides that I had a horrible ex- 
pectancy of some sure and quick calamity. 

The tuna sheered just short of the net. 
Probably he ran to it and turned. Then 
he headed toward another. In fact, we 
were hemmed in on three sides by nets. 
They were all within two hundred yards. 

"He'll go out to sea. Don’t worry,” 
yelled Bob. 

As my tuna had headed straight for an- 
other net, I could not accept Bob’s opti- 
mistic assertion. The action of the fish 
was not slow, but I gained a little line. 
When I was about to give way to despair 
the tuna sheered abruptly to the right. 
This brought our launch toward another 
net—the third. We had headed back al- 
most toward the boats, and the spot where 
I had hooked him. Hope revived in me. 
He might be looking for a place to get out 
to sea. 

As good fortune would have it, the tuna 
made another swerve away from a net, 
and found the lane that led out to open 
water. I had to whoop. 

“What'd I tell you?" shouted Bob. 
* He didn't want to run in them nets any 
more than we wanted him too." 

Sid bent a beaming red face upon me. 
“What’s your legs wobbling for?" he 
queried. Indeed my legs were shaking, 
especially the right one. My knees seemed 
to have no bones or muscles in them. No 
feeling! I had not observed this proof of 
unusual agitation, until Sid called my at- 
tention to it. But it was an old affection, 


not experienced for a long time, and it re- 
turned with a vigor and familiarity calcu- 
lated to make up for absence. 

The tuna got up speed; still, he did not 
compel us to race after him. He took a 
couple of hundred yards of line before we 
regulated our pace to his. And instead of 
heading out to sea he took a straight 
course across the mouth of the bay, which 
was three or four miles wide. The nets to 
our left were close to Gull Rock, and we 
soon passed them. All seemed clear sail- 
ing now. My feelings underwent a change. 
A great strength seemed to flow into me. 
I worked so hard that the boys expressed 
some little fear that I might break off the 
fish. 

"No danger!" I declared. “It’s the 
lightning-swift runs that scare me. This 
fellow acts differently. He swims deep and 
doesn't change his pace. But, oh, he's 
heavy!” 

** Reckon he’s a buster,” observed Bob. 
* Suppose you try to lead him out to sea." 

Whereupon, we got the tuna on our port 
side and while Sid edged the launch quar- 
teringly out to sea I hauled strenuously on 
the rod. I lost line. Then we changed our 
course until I had recovered it, and tried 
over again. For all I could tell I did not 
budge him an inch from the bee-line he 
had taken toward Blue Island. When we 
had covered three miles or more, and were 
slowly approaching the ragged black reefs 
reaching out from this island I began to 
grow alarmed. Captain Mitchell yelled 
for us to turn the fish out to sea. 

“Turn this fish!" I yelled. “Ha! Ha!” 

When we arrived within a half mile of 
the point of Blue Island we abandoned 
any hope of heading the tuna out to sea. 
He was well under the reef now, and he 
might be turned up the bay. 

* Boys, we'll take a chance,” I decided. 
“If he means to go for the rocks we'll have 
it out with him." 

Bob shook his head dubiously. He was 
plainly worried. Sid also showed signs of 
perturbation. 

“Run up on him,” I ordered. 


E CLOSED in on the fish, and I 
hauled and reeled in line until we 
were perhaps less than two hundred feet 
from him. Then I shut down on the drag 
and set determinedly to the task ahead. 
The south side of Blue Island showed 
its naked black teeth wreathed in white. 
Already we were lifted on the ground 
swells that heaved us slowly and grace- 
fully. We were riding hills of green water. 
Even the fear that had begun to grip me 
could not wholly kill my mounting ex- 
hilaration. 

Bob stood in the bow, like a mariner 
searching ahead for reefs. He made a 
strong figure standing there, his sharp-cut 
profile expressing courage and intelligence. 

“Shore, we'll stay with him," he said. 
“Im not worryin’ about hittin’ a reef. 
It's the line that bothers me. If it touches 
a rock—snap!" 

“TIl go so far and no farther," replied 
Sid stubbornly. 

"But, man, you've got two engines 
heah, an’ a boat followin’! expostulated 
Bob. 

Then they argued, while I toiled on that 
irresistible tuna. I had begun to sweat, 
perhaps from fright as much as exertion. 
For it was cold sweat! But the time and 
place lent me more strength than I had 


MENNENS 


$4.00 Mennen 
Lather Brush 
for $1.25 


LATHER BRUSH 
MADE !N U.S.A. 
STERILIZED 


I had an old lather brush. It was worn 
and weary. Its bristles were down to 
less than an inch. It was an antique, 
and had that kind of odor. But I could 
work it. That’s because I use the prod- 
uct I sell—Mennen Shaving Cream. 

A new brush seemed indicated. I bought 
one. I bought some more. Home-make and 
import. From $2.50 up—way up. My ambi- 
tion was not to make a collection, but I suc- 
ceeded, yes sir, as if with grim determination. 
None of ’em would do. 

Then we developed the Mennen Lather 
Brush. Oh, man! It’s the real thing. Soft and 
silky. Won't prick the skin. Works up the 
lather quickly, richly and plenty. I never 
knew there was so much lather in the world. 
Spreads smoothly over the cheek area and 
snuggles into the corners, too. Easily the 
equal of any $4-priced brush—if not better. 
I buried the old brush, with tears in my eyes, 
and buried it deep. 

We first put the new brush in our Mennen 
for Men Gift Box last Christmas. It went like 
hot coffee in camp. So I got Mr. Mennen to 
let me sell 100,000 at the special price of $1.25. 
They'll sell like Mennen Shaving Cream. 

Send me a section of a Mennen Shaving 
Cream carton showing the trade-mark and 
$1.25 and I'll mail you yours. Your money back 
if you don't think it's a bargain. The 100,000 
won't last long in our factory, but they'll 
last a whale of a while in 100,000 bathrooms. 

* * * 
You've been using Mennen Shaving Cream and 
Mennen Talcum for Men ever since they captured 
the preference of millions. Youd rather lose a 
raise in salary than switch. 

But have you tried Mennen Skin Balm—after 
shaving? Gives a tingle, then cooling comfort— 
brisk, refreshing, antiseptic. Comes in tubes—no 
bottles to break. Makes the skin look and feel 100%. 
Try spending 50c fora á 

lasa 


big tube. I'll ship you 
four bits if you are not 
(M ennen Salesman) 


happy. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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SS SSS 
To Men Who Want 


More Money 


.... Cut loose from poorly paid 
routine work and sell something! 


NOGAR Utility Clothing 
Literally **Sells on Sight” 


OGAR Utility Clothing has taken the country by storm. 
People can scarcely credit its amazing wear. We need 
representatives everywhere. Our present sales force, large 

as it is, cannot meet the demand for Nocar. 
You probably have scen some of our full-page advertise- 
ments and know how we help our salesmen. Each day brings 
letters from men who want Nocan Suits and Topcoats. Mil- 


A Nocar Topcoat won't 
show dirt, and light rain 


won't penetrate it. Sparks lions who don't take the trouble to write need these garments 
from smoking wont and will buy them as soon as they see them. 
urn it. 


Nocar Clothing is easy to sell because you have no real com- 
petition. There is no other clothing just like it. Imitations, 
yes, but only one Nocar. No experience or argument is needed 
to make sales. Men say, "Why, that is just what I want! How 
much is it?" When they learn the prices are only $12.50 to 
$13.50, the sale is made. 


This is the day of the salesman 


Your income, if you sell NoGar Clothes, depends solely on 
your ambition and industry. If you are satistied with $50 a 
week, you can get it easily. If you want to make $roo a week, 
or even $200 a week, the moncy's to be had, if you go after it. 
Every man is a prospect, be he millionaire or mechanic. 

Just let a man feel the strength of Nocar Cloth. Then 
show him the Three Tests of Service—drag your knife point 
across it, press a lighted cigar firmly against it, pour water on 


Men in all trades find it. After that, it's only a gueston of showing him your Style 
Nocar Suits unequaled Book and taking his order for work, business or sport suit. 

for durability under con- 5 : y 

ditions that would ruin In railroad yards, mills, machine shops and all places where 


ordinary clothing ordinary clothes wear out quickly, men sell a dozen or more 
NoGAR Suits at one visit. 


Spare time work pays well 


Hundreds of our representatives sell Nocar Clothing in their 
spare hours and easily make $25 or $30 a week extra money. 
Many of our best men started this way and found it paid them 
so well that they now devote all their time to selling NoGar 
Clothes and earn more money than they ever expected to. 


Nocan is the ME ms utility clothing. Its reputation based 
on years of extraordinary service makes it easier to sell. 


Nocan Suits are neat enough for business wear and keep 
their good appearance under conditions that would ruin ordi- 
nary clothing. 

Nocan Topcoats are ideal motor coats. 

Fill in coupon and ‘mail it now! 


The Nocar Hunungsuit — NNogar Clothing Manufacturing Company 


resists water, briars and 


dirt and the color blends Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 
with grass and under- 
brush. New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Toledo Denver 


Washington, D.C. Houston San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, (Ore.) Vancouver, B. C. 


Mail this coupon today 


AAA: 
Nocar Ciorutnc Mre. Co. 
Dept. A-4, Reading, Pa. 

Please tell me how I can become 
your representative. 


Neko mime CLOTHES 


Addréstz i eai ee io rot eat 
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ever possessed before. I bent the big 
Murphy hickory double. I put arms, 
shoulders, back, and weight, with all the 
bracing power in my legs, into united effort 
to work slowly up to my limit. No sudden 
violence would have changed that fish. It 
would only have broken the tackle. My 
plan was to keep at him slowly and hard, 
all the time. 

When we were a quarter of a mile off 
the end of the island, with my tuna head- 
ing straight in, the situation. narrowed 
down to the climax. I had no thought 
then of the dramatic side of it. But I was 
filled with emotions freed by this struggle, 
and the hazard, and the physical things 
impossible not to see and hear and feel. 


LUE ISLAND seemed a mountain, 

green on top, black at the sea line, a 
bleak, jagged, precipitous shore against 
which the great swells burst ponderously. 
The white spray shot high. I saw the green 
waves rise out of the calm sea, and move 
in with majestic regularity, to crash and 
boom into white, seething ruin. Then the 
water falling and running back off the 
rocks sounded like the rapids of a river. 
The feel of the sea under me was some- 
thing at that moment to take heed of. If 
I had not been hooked to what must be a 
gigantic tuna, too large to be swift, I 
would have grown panic-stricken. 

“So far and no farther!" called out Sid. 

"You'll do as I tell you," I replied 
sharply. . 

“All right. If we smash it won't be my 
fault. I can swim," he retorted. 

“Swim! Ird shore do you a lot of good 
heah," retorted Bob. “But I'm tellin’ 
you, we're safe. The big boat is just be- 
hind. Captain Mitchell is out in the skiff. 
Let's stay with this son-of-a-gun. He 
must be some fish!" 

“Boys, I feel him slowing up!" I called 
out eagerly. "He's bumped into the bot- 
tom." 

“Work all the harder, then," advised 
Bob. 

I gazed behind me to see Captain 
Mitchell perhaps a hundred feet from us, 
and beyond him the big launch rode the 
swells. R. C. stood in the bow. Romer 
waved from the deck. I could hear his 
shrill, wild cry above the roar of the surf. 
Whatever else the moment held it surely 
was full of stinging excitement. 

We reached a point perhaps a hundred 
yards from the shore. It seemed closer be- 
cause of the thunder of water and the 
looming rocks. The reef on the point 
stood out to our right, beyond us. Far to 
our left another reef extended. Low, 
sharp, ugly rocks showed at times, cutting 
the white water. 

“Its now or never!" I yelled to the 
boys. “This is no fun. But we're in it. 
Now, let's do the right thing, and still 
hang. . . . Sid, edge her off a little. We'll 
head him out of here, or break him off." 

Still, I did not mean to break the tuna 
off. I could trust that line, so long as it did 
not touch a rock. Putting on the small 
drag, something that I had never done 
before, and screwing the larger one tighter, 
I increased my exertions. I determined to 
turn that fish. Somehow, I had not shared 
the opinion of the boys that the tuna had 
gone inshore to cut off on the rocks. I 
pulled until at the end of every sweep I 
saw red. 

Gradually, the line slipped off the reel. 
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“An Iron Indian 


Could Make Money 
With Your Ideas” 


That is the opinion of D. H. Garrett (address 
on request) who followed my ideas and made 
$630 in one week. Says his success is due to 

my methods and that the profits are far beyond 

those of any other small town business. 


WHAT is the biggest money you 
ever made—$50 a week—$100 a 
week—$500 a week? 


D. H. Garrett was up against it 
financially. I helped him get started 

a Real Estate Specialist. Now he 
writes me that he is making money 
faster than he ever made it before 
in his whole life. 


Another man I helped—a man who 
had been working in a shop at hard 
labor—writes me that he is just put- 
ting through his first real estate deal 
and getting as much money out of it 
as it formerly took him several weeks 
of hard work to earn. 


Another user of my system, from 
Massachusetts, dropped in my office 
the other day, and said he put 
through a deal the previous week 
that netted him enough money to 
buy him a good automobile. 


Isn't that the kind of business you 
want to get into—a business with 
big possibilities—where | go-getters 
sometimes make as much in one 
transaction as the average man earns 
in weeks and months of hard work? 
Write at once for my free book, 
“How to Become a Real Estate 
Specialist." It tells how I started in 
my spare time with less than $5 
capital—and put myself on easy 
street in a few years' time. 


It tells how other men and women 
—using my successful ideas — are 
making more money than they ever 
made before. 


It tells how you can begin now— 
right at home—learn my successful 
system—become a Real Estate Spe- 
cialist — build up an independent 
business of your own—make money 
my way. 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 4-D, 18 East 18th St., 
New York 


Send along your free book, “How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 


What Others Say 


“Your Course fitted me for position as Sales Mana- 
ger of largest contractors and builders’ real estate 
department in our city 
Henry J. Devillard, Michigan 
“Your system is wonderful. Without giving up» 
my job as stationary engineer I made $900 the first 
three months in my spare time. 
. E. Stokes, Pennrylcania 
*Have been helped a great deal by your system. 
I have now a new car, two new typewriters, a 
stenographer and a dandy ofhce and money in the 
bank, all through my own efforts and without any 
capital to start with." —Mr;. A. Moore, Connecticut 
“One lesson has been worth $3,500 to me." 
C. J. Lewis, Virginia 
“T have made a little over $1, Cur since beginning 
your Course.” M. Ford, Florida 


“Have sold one $5,000 lot and a ee houses so far." 
Mrs. B. M. Morehouse, New York 


Write for FREE BOOK 
at Once 


Tear off the bottom margin of this page. 
Write on it your name and address. Drop it 
in the mail. You will then receive—without 
cost or obligation—a copy of my new, illus- 
trated book which tells how vou can do what 
others are doing —start in vour spare time to 
learn my successful system and build up a 
money-making business of your own as a 
Real Estate Specialist. Get. this important 
information now—at once— before it is too 
late. Find out how you can have a splendid 
business of your own and make more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 4-D 18 East 18th Street, New York 


Name 


Address 


Be a Real Estate Specialist. Use my success- 
ful system. Start at home, in your spare time. 
Build a business of your own. No experience 
needed. No capital required. Write for full 
particulars and proof of amazing success. 


If you want to get ahead—if you 
want to climb higher—if you want 
to have a good business of your own 
—if you want to make enough money 
to have a real “look in" on luxury— 
send for my free book. It will open 
your eyes to one of the biggest and 
best business opportunities that ever 
came your way. 

Here are a few reasons why I think 
the business of a Real Estate Spe- 
cialist has it "all over" any other 
business or profession: 


(1) Real Estate is the biggest thing 
there is. More money is invested in 
it than in anything else. It is the 
basis of all wealth. We all live on the 
land; and we are clothed, fed and 
warmed by the products of the land. 


(2) More money is made in it than 
in any other business I know of. Suc- 
cessful real estate men sometimes 
make $2,000—$5,000—$10,000—on 
single deals—more than most men 
make in a whole year. 


(3) It is easy to learn. It does not 
take years of study like medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, architecture, 
engineering, etc. 


(4) You can start in your spare 
time, with little or no capital. 


(5), Real Estate is a permanent, 
growing business almost unlimited 
in its scope. [tis estimated that there 
are at least ten million properties on 
the market all the time. 


(6) It is a. pleasant. business, re- 
quiring no hard, dirty, laborious 
work, and it brings you in touch with 
the best people. 


(7) With the use of my proved-out 
system you can get started easily 
and quickly; and the co-operation 
of my company will help you every 
step of the way. 
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QUA" The 
CARTER 
PEN 


with the 
OSMIRIDIUM 
point 


Sixty years ago — Carter's Ink. Now, 
the Carter Pen — with its osmiridium 


point. 


Osmiridium is a combination of the 


highest grade iridium and a rare metal 
known as osmium, forming a superior 
pen point metal, which can be used 
only on the highest grade pens. 


The osmiridium tip gives the Carter 
Pen velvety smooth writing qualities 
and insures an infinitely longer life. 


Also note how liberal a supply of 
ink the Carter Pen holds. How quickly 
and easily itis filled. How its improved 
spring clip grips the pocket — yet is 
instantly released. 


Theappearance of the new pen has 
won instant approval. Select the 
model to fit your hand and the 
color to suit your taste. 

THE CanTER'S INK COMPANY 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| nin' to his funeral now, 


Gradually, the launch worked her bow 
out from the shore. Gradually, the tuna 
responded to the great strain put upon 
him. Of course the elastic rod and the per- 
fect reel saved the line from parting. It 
slipped off the drags just short of the 
breaking point., 

All I had ever learned in swordfishing 
about the limit of tackle, strength, and the 
conserving of muscular force, came into 
play here. Had I not had such long ex- 
perience the task would have been hope- 
less. It was a terrific fight. We dared not 
go any closer to where the swells smashed 
in green-white mounds on the rocks. 

I did not seem to be conscious of weak- 
ness. But I was of strain. Never had I 
subjected my body to such concerted and 
sustained dior. When I heard Bob yell- 
ing, I knew we were turning the fish, 
though I could not hear what he said. The 
roar was almost deafening. Our launch 
glided and rose, glided on and fell, with 
easy motion. The violence of the seas was 
all inshore. 

Across my taut line, that sang like a 
telephone wire in cold wind, I saw the 
notched noses of the black rocks, the 
white, seething rise and fall of foamy 
waves, the angry curl and break, the short 
spurts of water. Beyond the reef tumbled 
the breakers along the inside of the island. 
Never had a given point in my angling 
experiences seemed so unattainable! 


NLY a few hundred yards! Howslowly 

we moved! Could I last it out? I had 
begun the climax of this part of the fight 
within two hundred feet of my fish. As I 
worked I had lost line until over seven 
hundred feet were off the reel. The more 
feet out, the more pressure on the line! It 
looked like a wet fiddlestring, and it 
twanged off my thumb and flipped a fine 
spray into my face. 

But hopeful indications were not want- 
ing: The launch was not outside the dan- 
ger zone, beyond the end of the reef, even 
if we ran straight, but the tuna had been 
turned broadside to the shore. That sus- 
tained me. What I had gained I would 
not surrender. I held to that slow, pon- 
derous, terrific regularity of heave and 
wind. My sight grew: dim. My heart 
seemed about to crack. My breast labored. 
My back had no sensation. I could no 
longer feel the bind of the leather harness. 

There seems no limit to human endur- 
ance. Always I could hang on a moment 
longer. And I held on until my tuna 
rounded the end of the reef. Bob whooped 
the glorious news. Then I released the 
drags and lowered my rod to rest on the 
barrel of bait in front of me. Bob had 
stacked cushions on it. What unutterable 
relief! I seemed numb all over. I heard 
the line running off the reel, and also the 
accelerated working of the engines. 

* Careful — slow — till —I— get 
breath," I panted. 

“Shore. Let him have line. He's run- 
" shouted Bob. 

The din of the surf subsided. Where 
dark rocks and white waves had obstructed 
my vision, I now saw with clearing sight 
the wide shining waters of the bay and the 
beautiful forested shore line. My tuna 
took four hundred vards of line, with our 
launch going fairly fast, while I was re- 
covering myself. Then I approached fur- 
ther work graduallv. In half an hour I 
had all the line I wanted back on the reel, 


my — 


and we were four miles farther up the bay. 

Here the large boat, with R. C. and 
Romer and Captain Mitchell, gayly indus- 
trious with cameras of all kinds, cruised 
round us, and up alongside. 

“Must be a whopper!” yelled Romer. 
* Don't work too hard, Dad. Don't let 
him get away. Don't give him any rest!” 

Impossible as it was to follow so much 

varied advice, it struck me as being sound. 
1 recovered surprisingly, considering the 
effort I had made, and soon got down to 
hard work again. This tuna had somehow 
inspired me with a conviction that he was 
bigger than any I had hooked before. I 
must not spare anything. How strange it 
was to feel him at the end of my line, to 
know he was monstrous, almost uncon- 
querable, to realize that he was indeed a 
tuna, though I had not had one glimpse of 
him. He swam deep. He never made a 
wave on the surface. While I fought him 
to the best of my reduced strength he 
towed the launch. Oftener and oftener 
Sid threw out the clutch. Then he shut 
off the engine entirely. 

“Shore, that'll take the sap out of him,” 
declared Bob. 

We seemed to be a ruthless combination 
of skill, cunning, experience, and strength, 
equipped with especial instruments, all for 
the destruction of that poor luckless tuna. 

The incongruity, the unfairness of it, 
struck me keenly. Why did I do this sort 
of thing? I could not answer then any 
more than at other times when the vexa- 
tious problem had presented itself—al- 
ways at the extreme moments of the strug- 
gle. Afterward, when I asked myself the 
same questions, I could answer them to 
my satisfaction. But just then the sport 
seemed inhuman and unjustifable. The 
psychological changes an angler goes 
through while fighting a fish adversary 
vastly his physical superior, the capture 
of which seems a vital, thrilling need, are 
varied and extreme, some swift as flashes 
of emotion and others long-drawn-out and 
compelling. 


HAT'S a big fish," observed Bob, for 

the twentieth time. He said it medi- 
tatively and seriously, as if talking only to 
himself. Bob was always thinking fish. 

I was intensely curious to have a look 
at my fish, and bewailed his deep-fighting 
temper. He crossed the bay with us, 
rather close to the Two Sisters, the only 
reefs in the upper waters of this harbor, 
and if he had turned in their direction we 
would have had more serious work cut out 
forus. But he passed by them and turned 
again toward the sea. This was eminently 
satisfactory. 

He took us back down the bay straight 
for Gull Rock. Three more miles of stub- 
born flight! When we got within a mile of 
the nets off the rock we all agreed that it 
was high time for us to contest this flight 
back toward the open sea. The brunt of 
such contest fell upon me. So we fought 
it out right there in that wide space of deep 
water, and I was the vanquished one. In 
the end I had to give in ra m and let him 
tow us, while I confined my efforts to 
turning him from a straight course. 

The bay here was as smooth as a mill- 
pond, waved only by gentle swells. My 
tuna came up. What a wave he pushed 
ahead of him! Then he roared on the sur- 
face, showing first his sickle dorsal fin, 
then his black wide tail, then the blue 
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RAILROAD FARE 
TO CHICAGO 


Included Without Extra 
Charge If You Act 
AT ONCE! 


JOSEPH P. MINER 
writes: “The training 
I received put me from 
a second data lineman 
to general foreman with 
a wage of $275.00 per 
month. Not so 
bad for a start, 
, eh? Have about 
60 men on the 
job now and ex- 
pect tohavemore 
after a bit.” 


JOSEPH A. 
NADEAUsays: 
“T average $200 
a week as an 
Electrical Con- 
tractor." 


Students Constructing 
Outdoor Sub-Station 
at COYNE 


Earn While You Learn 
at COYNE 


My well-organized EMPLOYMENT DE- 
PARTMENT helps you to get a job to 
earn part or all of your expenses while 
training at COYNE and assists you toa 
good job on graduation. Furthermore, it 
stands by you THROUGH LIFE with- 
out a penny of extra cost to you. 


You Don’t Need Advanced 
Education or Experience 


Don’t worry if you lack ad- 
vanced education, knowledge 
of higher mathematics or ex- 
perience. My course is not 
something that you merely 
learn from books and letters. 
It isa practical, LEARN-BY- 
DOING Course. Every 
COYNE student receives IN- 
DIVIDUALandPERSONAL 
instruction, on COMPLETE 
electrical apparatus, under 


Corne tectricatschont I XPERT INSTRUCTORS, 


1 COYNE Shops at Chicago. 


Coyne, 


YOU CAN START ANY 
DAY OF THE YEAR AT 
j COYNE—NO CLASSES 
OR SEASONS 


LECTRICITY 


—Provides BIG REWARDS Day After Day, 
Week After Week, Year Aster Year! 


Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities today. It offers BIG PAY, 
elean, fascinating work and steady employment. COYNE-TRAINED MEN are in 
ep because the Electrical Industry appreciates the care and thoroughness 
which I and my great staff of EXPERT INSTRUCTORS devote to students. 
Spend a few happy weeks at COYNE, working in big shops on great electrical 
apparatus, and inspecting great power houses and industrial organizations. 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
IN 12 HAPPY WEEKS AT COYNE 


My newly-enlarged practical Electrical Course is the result of 27 
years’ of experience. Learn in three short months about Dynamos, 
Generators, Motors, Wiring, Lighting, Batteries, Circuits, Radio and 
many other things that you couldn't. very well get if training without 
personal guidance. Re member, COYNE has been teaching Electricity 
in à PRACTICAL way since 1899, 

My course is thorough, e asy to master, and fits men for BIG Elec- 
trical jobs — HIGH-SALA RIED, thrilling jobs. 


We Are 
Specialists 


COYNE teaches 
only ONE thing— 
ELECTRICITY. 
Our interests are 
not divided, nor is 
Electricity a side 
line or merely an 
“additional” sub- 
ject with us. 


Be Sure to 
Mail Coupon 
Right Away 
for Details of 


Students producing 
"artificial lightning" on 
Tesla coil in great shops 
of COYNE 


Students operating 
large switchboard 
at COYNE 


My Offer of 
RAILROAD 
FARE TO 
CHICAGO 


I want to send you a copy of my big, attractive Ow 
Electrical Book. It is 12x15 in size and contains SEND COUP i Ri 
151 photos of electrical scenes and operations. Tells 


Send the Coupon Immediately for My Surprisingly 
Large, Attractive Electrical Book —IT'S FREE! 


about dynamos, radio: 


utos, airplanes, farm light- 
ing and power, etc. 


Absolutely FREE, Remember 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President Established 1899 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1184, Chicago 


H. C. LEWIS, President, 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-10 W. Harrison Street 

Dept. 1184, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear H. C.—I sure want one of those big, hand- 
some 12x15 books, with 151 actual illustrations of 
electrical and shop scenes. Tell me about Big 
Railroad Fare Offer! Iwant the facts without plac- 
ing me under any obligation. 


Name 


Not a Correspondence Course; 
All Practical, Personal Training 


C--————————— U—À mmm wa 


Address 
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DIRECTLY BEFORE 
THE EYES OF 
EIGHT MILLION 
DRIVERS 


Standard 
Model — 
Ten Dollars 


W HEN nearly half of all the 
drivers in America have already se- 
lected the Boyce Moto Meter as 
their insurance against damage from 
overheating there must be good 
reason. There is. 

* * 7 
These eight million know, as the 
makers of Boyce Moto Meters knew 
12 years ago, that the logical place 
for a motor heat indicator is on the 
radiator cap, always in the direct 
line of driving vision, where it is 
not necessary to shift the eyes from 
the road to the crowded dashboard. 
f Ll L4 
They realize too that in the Boyce 
Moto Meter they have a con- 
stant safeguard for their mo- 
tor— an instrument which 
never requires adjustment 
and outlives any car. 
Its noticeable rise will 


Mini f e 1 fa . 


always enable you to detect motor 
trouble. Its unique combination of 
beauty and downright utility makes 
it not merely a radiator ornament 
of the moment, but the permanent 
mark of the driver who is kind to 
his motor. 


r [4 [4 


Dealers everywhere have the 
Boyce Moto Meter on sale in vari- 
ous designs, models and prices— 
$3.50 to $15.00. Three minutes 
after you buy it, the Boyce Moto 
Meter starts to guard your 


motor. 


NOILE 


hoard or steering column installation Thousands at these are 


We also manutacture Bow Moto Meters for dash- 
nou tn uie on automobilis and U. 5. Army and Naty sero- 
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bulge of his back, round as a huge tree 
trunk, and at last his magnificent head, 
out of the water to his eyes. 

“Oh! Oh!” bawled Sid, wildly. 

“Some socker!” ejaculated Bob. “I 
said he was a big fish!" 

To me he seemed enormous, supremely 
beautiful and unattainable. He flashed 
purple, bronze, silver-gold. When he went 
under he left a surging abyss in the water, 
a gurgling whirlpool. This sight again re- 
vived me. I was a new man—at least for 
a little while. I turned that tuna ’round. 
I pulled the launch toward him. I held 
him so that he towed us stern first. In 
short, I performed, for the time being, 
miraculous and hitherto unknown feats of 
rod endurance. I would cheerfully have 
walked overboard into the sea for that fish. 
All the same, he took us gradually toward 
the nets. 

“They don't worry me none,” said Bob. 
sceing my growing anxiety and dismay. 

“We'll go under or cut through. I was 
afraid of nets at first. But one end of them 
is free. It drifts with the tides. We can 
go through a dozen nets. Just you hand it 
to that tuna and never worry about nets.” 

Nevertheless, I did worry, and I worked 
to the extent of all I had left in me. If I 
had not been able to slow him up, turn 
him from side to side, I could not have 
found the heart to keep it up. Many 
times he swerved to the surface, raising a 
wave that thrilled me every time I saw it. 
It was not a wave, but a swell. 

Next to that, the boils that rose to the 
surface never ceased to fascinate me. 
These were new in my experience. They 
came when he was swimming along deep, 
and they would rise to the surface as far 
as a hundred feet behind him. They were 
swirls, eddies, powerful circles beginning 
with a small radius, and spreading until 
they were whirlpools six feet in diameter. 
More than any other single detail these 
breaks on the surface impressed me with 
the extraordinary tail power of these 
tunas. 

I got the double line over the reel—lost 
it—got it back again—watched it slip 
away once more—heaved and wound it in 
—again, again, again, until my thumbs 
stung through gloves and stalls, and my 
wrists and arms were pierced by excruciat- 
ing pains. Still I heaved on. The ring in 
the wire leader came out of the water and 
spun round. How the leader vibrated! 
Bob leaped on the bow and reached for it. 


QE last supreme effort. It took all I 
had left. Bent and tense, with burst- 
ing heart and failing sight, I got that leader 
to Bob's eager hand. When the strain was 
released I fell back, spent and shaking, 
hot and wet, absolutely all in, and most 
assuredly conscious of ‘the worst beating 
ever given to me by a fish. I was thor- 
oughly whipped, and so exhausted that 
my nerve wavered. 

But seeing Bob hang to the leader rein- 
spirited me, and so roused my thrilling 
wonder and speculation that I forgot my 
pangs. Bob would not let go. The great 
hsh rolled and soused on the surface, 
thumping the water heavily. He too was 
tired. He could just wag his tail. 

But the effect of that wag pulled the 
launch "round and ’round. Sid was help- 
ing to make it spin by running the engines 
full reverse and working the wheel. The 


| tuna had his head toward us, and he was 
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almost within reach of a gaff. We had to | 


back and go 'round with him to keep him 
from going under us. Bob would haul in 
six or eight feet of the leader, then lose it, 
a little at a time. I stood up, the better to 
see. 

The tuna rolled on his side. And then I 
had my most electrifying shock: He 
looked as wide as a door and as long as the 
boat. His color was a changing blaze of 
silver, gold, amber, purple, and green. He 
seemed at once frightful and beautiful, 
fierce and pitiful, a wild creature in the 
last act of precious life. 

'Then he changed these tactics. Right- 
ing himself, he sheered ahead and with fin 
out of the water he began to tow the 
launch. I could not see plainly. But it 
was evident that he could not swim other- 
wise than in a circle. The launch was 
dragged 'round at a fairly rapid rate, as if 
it were at the mercy of a strong eddy. 
Finally, the tuna pulled the leader through 
Bob's hands, so that he was holding by the 
double line. 

“Let go, Bob!" I shouted. "I'll work 
the leader back." 

* But we'll shore have that all to do 
over again," objected Bob. 

“No matter. Let go. I know it's tough, 
when you had him so near." 

Bob did as he was bidden, and again the 
issue lay between the tuna and me. If I 
was weaker, so was he. I held him on the 
double line, so that only a few inches 
slipped off the reel. And he towed the 
launch around precisely the same as when 
Bob had held the leader. He came up 
about forty feet away, a little to the right 
of our bow, and turned on his side. Pale 
green, wonderful shield-like shape! He 
was fast weakening, and that recalled my 
vanished strength. I thumbed the reel- 
drag, tight as I dared; and with left gloved 
hand I held to the line. It cut through the 
glove and burned my palm. But I held 
him. Strangely, we were all quiet now. 
We had seen him close. I could not look 
up to ascertain where our other boat was, 
but I heard the beat of its engine and 
the yells of the others. I could see only the 
stunning oval fish-shape, sailing, gliding, 
like a specter, under the smooth surface. 
'The bow of the boat and Bob's crouched 
form showed in the tail of my eye. 


*FT'HAT fish’s a lost fawn-skin,” yelled 
Bob. His quaint mode of speech and 
Southern twang had never struck me more 
forcibly. And I shared his conviction 
about the tuna. I felt that he was beaten. 
Letting go of the line, I set to heaving 
on the rod and whirling the reel. I could 
hold him, move him, drag him. 

“Grab the leader, Bob!" I shouted. 
“Sid, get ready to jump for the gaff.” 

A few more powerful pulls brought the 
leader to Bob. He held it. The magnifi- 
cent fish rolled and gaped on the surface. 
Bob drew on the leader, inch by inch at 


first, then, when he got the tuna coming, | 


foot ! y foot, until he was close to the bow, 
head toward us, swimming on his side 
while Sid backed the boat. When I gave 
the word Sid threw out the clutch, leaped 
over the engine box, and grasping the gaff 
he leaned far over—and lunged back. The 
detachable gaff pole came loose, leaving 
the rope in Sid’s hands, but the pole hit 
him hard over the head. He yelled lustily, 
as furious as if one of us had done it with 
intent. I could not see the tuna now, but 
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SNOW? 


I heard him begin to splash and pound, 
harder, faster, until the water flew above 
us and J could scarcely see Bob. 
“Did he make a good job of it?” I 
yelled fearfull 
“Shore. We got him! An’ I'll have a 
rope 'round his tail in a jiffy,” replied 
Bob. 
That gave me license to sit down and let 
go of the rod, so suddenly a burden. The 
other boat came up, and we were hailed 


and cheered. 


Captain Pence waved the British flag. 

Presently, Bob had the tuna safely 
lassoed, and tied to our stern, where the 
ponderous thumps from a mighty tail 
splashed water over me. 

“Three hours an’ ten minutes!" ex- 
claimed Bob, consulting his watch. 

“Seemed a year to me," I replied; but I 
did not tell them then how that tuna had 
punished me. 

“Well, let’ s go home," spoke up Sid 
brightly. “The little launch and the big 
tackle sure are the dope." 

“W-al, where do we all come in?" 


drawled Bob. 


I: TOOK us nearly two hours to tow our 
catch back up the bay to the breakwater 
Every time I looked at him I was sure he 
grew larger in my sight. When we reached 
the wharf our eager comrades almost fell 
overboard to see that fish. 

We rigged up three poles with block and 
tackle, and prepared to haul the tuna up 
on the wharf. I told Captain Mitchell 
that I had beaten his world record of 710 
pounds. I had no way of knowing, yet 
somehow I felt absolutely sure of it. 

*[ hope you have," replied Mitchell, 
studying the blue and silver monster lying 
in the water. 

The men had a hard time hauling the 
fish up; and as he came more and more in- 
to sight his enormous size grew manifest. 
Moreover, for me there was something 
appallingly beautiful about him. At last 
they had him high enough to lower on the 
wharf. Then! I was mute. I could not 
believe my own sight. 

* What a grand tuna!" ejaculated Cap- 
tain Mitchell, in heartfelt admiration and 
wonder. “Indeed, you have beaten my 
record! Old man, J congratulate you. I 
am honestly glad." 

They all had something fine to say to 
me, but I could not reply. I seemed struck 
dumb by the bulk and beauty of that tuna. 
My eyes were glued to his noble propor- 
tions and his transforming colors. He was 
dying, and the hues of a tuna change most 
and are most beautiful at that time. He 
was shield-shaped, verv full and round, 
and high and long. His back glowed a 
| deep, dark purple; his sides gleamed like 
mother-of-pearl in a lustrous light; his 
belly shone a silver white. The little vel- 
low rudders in his tail moved from side to 
side, pathetic and reproachful reminders 
to me of the life and spirit that were pass- 


| ing. If it were possible for a man to fall in 


love with a fish, that was what happened 
to me. I hung over him, spellbound and 
incredulous. 

“W ell, I always said it was coming to 
vou," averred R. C. and I gauged his ap- 
preciation by his tone and the significance 
of his words. 

When I exhibited my tackle to the na- 
tive fishermen who lived near the break- 


| water, their interest and amaze knew no 
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bounds. They could hardly believe that 
so huge and powerful a fish, the kind that 
had often smashed their boats, gone 
through net and weir, could have been 
held and subdued on that little line. In 
truth, the thirty-nine-thread line did look 
small; but its strength was mighty. 

My tuna was 8 feet 8 inches long, 6 feet 

inches in girth. His head measured 2 
feat and 5 inches in length. Yet Sears had 
called his head small. He weighed 758 
pounds. 

Perhaps my son’s remark pleased me 
most of all: 

“Sure is some fish!” ejaculated Romer. 
“ Biggest ever caught on a rod, by any- 
body, any kind of a game fish. . . . And 
I was here to see you lick him, Dad." 


*"THE Most Interesting Place in the 
World" is described next month by 
Alexander Powell, world traveler and 
writer, who for twenty-five years has 
been exploring the earth. In this 
article he explains the lure of many 
places he has visited and, after a 
careful sifting of his experiences, 
selects the one place that is more in- 
teresting to him than any other. This 
placeis— Well, read the article next 
month and you will find out. 
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“Pd rather not do that," she said 
gently; “but I will, if you make it neces- 


sary. 

He knew that she would, too. Her 
stability had been proved. 

*My own flesh and blood," he mumbled. 
** You must be crazy!" 

*[f either of us is unbalanced, it's 
you," she returned, quietly using another 
suggestion supplied by her shrewd coach. 
** Perhaps that's the kindest thing for us 
to think, Celia and me. We'd have liked 
to be friends with you—we'd like to still, 
if you—if you'd let us. Will you?” 

“Friends! I'm your father!" 

“Yes, you're our father; but we'd both 
like you to be our friend, too. Will 
you?" 

Friendliness was not in Scott at that 
moment. He motioned to her to leave 
him, but she lingered, asking: 

“When will you dismiss the detectives, 
so we can go to New York without being 
arrested?" 

“Right away. I'm done.” 

“Then we'd better tell the same story. 
Celia ran away to see me. Everybody 
knows now that you and I have not been 
on good terms, which will explain that 
well enough. We've been staying at a 
remote little place in the country, and 
didn't see any newspapers until this morn- 
ing. Then I came straight to see you. 
That's perfectly true." 

“Te doesn't explain the fire.” 

“People will forget about the fire, when 
they find she wasn’t kidnapped. They 
may think somebody did try to burn the 
barn, and Celia took advantage of the 
confusion to run away. But Clif ought 
not to suffer for what he did his very best 
to prevent.” 

" I'll see to that.” 
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look, how much better you feel. 
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4 out of 5 


wait too long! 
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“Thank you. Then—good-by.” 

He responded only with a gesture, anc 
she turned toward the car. As she drove 
away, her father went slowly into the 
house to telephone to the detectives that 
his daughter was found. 

Considerably later, determined to clear 
the slate in one day and get it over, he 
sent for Clifford Nixon, who answered the 
summons promptly divided between cu- 
riosity and trepidation. 

“I guess I've been mistaken about you. 
Clif,” Scott began, with a mighty effort. 
* Roberta says somebody else helped her. 
Sorry." 

"Did she tell you who it was?" 

* No. I don't care who it was, as long as 
it wasn't you." He still hoped to concez: 
his scars from other men. "I've dropped 
the whole thing." 

Nixon took a long breath, before he 
ventured, “I—I’m still going to marry 
her, you know.” 

* All right,” said her father. “Marry 
her, and good luck to you! It’s none ef 
my business whom you marry. My stock 
in your concern's for sale. Know anybody 
who wants it?" 

Which, when you think of it, was quite 
a step for R. K. Scott, the ruthless, un- 
pitying business despot." 


CELIA was distraught. She refused to 
leave her room, and wept copiously at 
frequent intervals throughout the dav. 
calling upon Janet to tell her why arc 
when and how Roberta had gone, and 
what was to become of them now. When 
she learned that she was expected to 
impersonate the late Mrs. Smith in a 
night attempt to run the blockade, t^: 
floodgates opened wide, and the precedinz 
disconsolate dribble became as nothing in 
the torrent of tears, fears, and reproache 
— converting into a whirlpool the already 
deep waters in which Percival Galahad 
was submerged. But rock bottom is rock 
bottom, and he could sink no lower. 

“Now listen, kid," he said patiently. 
After all, she was Bob’s sister, and Bob, 
for some inexplicable reason, was fond of 
her and wanted her. Therefore, she 
should have her. “Its the only way. 
We've got to get out of here, and get out 
quick." 

* But suppose Roberta comes back after 
we've gone? We can't desert Roberta like 
that. No! No!" 

* We've got to get out," he repeated, 
and told her of Nixon's danger, together 
with his own plan for averting it. 

Then Celia had her heroic moment. 

“Tl go back. Everybody's in trouble 
because of me, and that would settle it 
all. I'll tell Father Clif had nothing to do 
with it. He can do anything he likes to 

» 
me. 

Her tone was dull but determined, and 
a gleam of admiration came into Piggy's 
eyes as he explained gruffly: 

“You can't do that, for a lot of reasons. 
Im in this, too, and—and my father. 
That’s a long story; it's all about busi 
ness, and doesn't concern you, except 


that we've got to prevent anybody’s find- 
ing out about my pate in this.” 

“I won't tell. He can torture me, and 
I won't tell." 

“Besides, I promised Bob I'd get you 
away, and I'm going to do it. We'll go 
| to-night!” 

Celia balked. She would cut the Gor- 
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dian knot by returning alone to Birchwood 
and taking the consequences, or she would 
remain hidden at Fitzwilliam until. Ro- 
berta came back or they were captured— 
but not one step would she stir toward 
New York and freedom, without her 
sister. In vain Piggy argued and pleaded 
and commanded; in vain Janet added her 
voice, urging that the lad knew what was 
best. Eventually, Piggy withdrew to the 
lower floor, his one last hope frustrated 
by a girl’s passive but stubborn resist- 
ance. The débâcle was complete. 


RESENTLY he heard a boy’s voice 

calling from a distance, “Hey! Jaffrey 
wants you on the ’phone,” and through a 
chink in the door he saw one of the 
detectives hasten away toward the tavern, 
whence the messenger had come. Was the 
end at hand? Would it be arrest and 
discovery? With palpitating heart he 
waited for what seemed a long time. Fin- 
ally the man returned, spoke briefly to 
his colleague, and the two departed. 

* Well, what do you know about that?" 
said Percival Galahad aloud to his sur- 
rounding void. "What—the—dickens!"' 

Nothing more happened; the men did 
not return. He waited half an hour, and 
then reconnoitered cautiously down the 
lane. Discovering no pickets, he went on 
to the tavern, hoping to learn whether 
anyone else knew “what about that." 
"There he heard news that took his breath 
away, and all but led him to betray him- 
self. 

'The detectives had been recalled by 
their superior at Jaffrey; the Scott girl had 
been found. 

“Found!” Piggy ejaculated. “Where?” 

“Dunno,” said his informant. “I 
suppose it'll all come out in the papers. 
All I know is that they've found her." 

“Well, it’s about time!" the chauffeur 
commented, struggling back with dif- 
ficulty into the character of Peter Brown. 
*' Maybe we can get away from this darn 
place now without a string o' sleuths 
trailin’ us. I'll go tell Mrs. Smith.” 

With that he fled, more at a loss than 
ever, if that were possible. Obviously, 
something had happened—but what? 
When Celia heard the news she executed 
an astounding volte-face, presenting on the 
instant a jubilant countenance wreathed 
in smiles. But she still refused to consider 
immediate departure. She said Roberta 
had done something to get the detectives 
away, and now she could come back her- 
self. They would wait for Roberta. 

Piggy then called a mass meeting, point- 
ing out to the two women that conceivably 
something had been left to their united 
intelligence, and that Opportunity was 
notoriously averse to knocking twice at 
any door. They were still in conference, 
Janet inclining toward flight while flight 
was possible, when they were interrupted 
by an audible and physical knocking at 
their material door. 

“There she is!" Celia cried, hobbling 
to the head of the stairs as Janet scurried 
down. “That’s Roberta now." 

But it was only the messenger from the 
tavern again, this time with a telegram 
for Mrs. Horatio Smith. Piggy read it 
aloud: 


Meet me Springfield to-night without fail. 
Important business. Bos 


"Springfield! That's about a hundred 


Amazing 10-minute test 
ends foot and leg pains 
—or costs you nothing 


Millions have found a new 
way to have strong, normal 
and shapely feet. Nomore pains 
and aches. We invite you 
to try it. Specialists urge that 
you do. If pains fail to dis- 
appear the test is free. 


ONE again science adds joy to living by 
a new discovery. And this discovery is 
so far-reaching that it will benefit no less 
than twenty million people. 

Almost everyone at different times suffers 
from aching, paining feet and legs. Many 
think their pains result from being tired or 
that they come from rheumatism, sciatica or 
other similar diseases. But in thousands of 
cases there is an even more serious cause. 
Only recently has science discovered it. 


When certain muscles weaken 


The foot is composed of innumerable mus- 
cles, sensitive nerves and tiny bones. 

The bones are arranged to form two arches. 
One is a hidden arch few people know about, 
extending across the foot from the little to 
the big toes. 'The other extends along the 
foot from heel to toes, composing 
the instep, It is the function of 
the muscles to hold the bones 
forming these arches in place. 

Now, say the specialists, mod- 
ern shoes, and other things too, 
cause the muscles to weaken. As 
& result the bones spread from 
overstrain and arches sag. 


The forward arch falls first, 
throwing the entire foot struc- 
ture out of balance. Then the 
instep breaks down and com- 
pletely gives way. Bones crush 
delicate blood vessels and sensi- 
tive nerves, Pain is unbearable, 


Specialists urge this new scientific way. 
You test it in your own home. 


Pains, aches or cramping in 


calf of leg and knee. 


Science corrects misplacements 
Nature heals and strengthens 
Pains vanish like magic 


Difficult as this might seem to 
correct, science has found a sim- 
ple yet astonishingly effective 
remedy. To strengthen the mus- 
cles exercise is necessary. So 
science provides a thin, strong, 
super-elastic band to assist the 
muscles in holding the bones in 
place. It takes the pressure off 
the nerves and helps nature 
strengthen the muscles through 
constant daily use. This band is 
the Jung Arch Brace. The secret 
of its success lies in its correct 
tension, in its scientific contour 
and design. 

Rigid supports merely offer tem- 
porary relief and tend to further 
weaken the muscles by supplant- 
ing their natural functions. But 
this soft, pliable band can soon 
be discarded entirely, so quickly 
does it do its work. And from 
the instant you slip it on you can dance, run, 
walk or stand without the slightest pain. 


So light and thin is this band that it can 
be worn with the sheerest hose, the tightest and 
most stylish high-heeled shoes. Physicians say 
that it Is the one scien- 
tifie way to restore the 
natural structure of the 
foot. They urge you to 
make the test offered 
you here, without delay. 
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End foot pains in 10 minutes 
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Pains or aches in ankle, 
beel, arch or instep. 


Pains or cramps in toes, 
callouses on ball of foot, 
spreading causing bunions. 


Other Symptoms: Tired, 
acbing, burning sensations. 
Shooting pains when step- 
ping on uneven surfaces. 
Shoes feel uncomfortable 
and scem too small. 

become sensitive. 
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Please send me a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces in style checked: 


I will pay postman the above price and 
postage. 
satisfied., I enclose foot measure, or shoe size. 


Make this amazing 
10-minute test 


Go to any druggist, shoe dealer 
or chiropodist and be fitted with 
a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Make 
the free test. If not delighted 
with the instant and lasting re- 
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If your dealer hasn't them, we 
will supply you. With a strip of 
paper % inch wide, and with foot 
off floor, send us measure around 
the smallest part of your instep, 
where the forward edge of the 
brace is shown in the circle dia- 
gram; or send us size and width 
of shoe. 

We will send you a pair of 
Jung's Arch Braces (''Wonder" 
style). Simply pay the postman 
$1 and postage. 
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Free Book 


Write to us for our free book, 
illustrated with X-ray views of 
feet. Tells all about the cause 
and correction of foot troubles. 
How to stop foot and leg pains. 


© J. A. B. Co. 1926 
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The only low-priced pen 
with a high-priced point 
—the same as used 
in pens costing as 


much as $50! 


ET these facts fixed in your mind! 

A fountain pen can be no better 
than its point. A point can be no bet- 
ter than 14-Karat gold, tipped with 
hard iridium. 

This applies to pens costing $2.50 
or $50—or any price in between. 
Therefore everything you pay for 
above the cost of the point in any pen cannot make it one 
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miles. We can make it!" Celia exclaimed. 
“Oh, hurry, Peter! Hurry!” 

Piggy stood staring at the slip of paper. 
“It was sent from Boston, this afternoon. 
She couldn't do anything about this in 
Boston. It may be a trick." 

It was a trick, and he had yet to learn 
that there are more devices in heaven and 
earth than even his elastic ingenuity had 
encompassed. 


HALF an hour later the touring car of 
Mrs. Horatio Smith rolled out of Fitz- 
william for the last time, pausing only at 
the tavern to leave the key of the re 
linquished house and receive the pro- 
prietor's regrets that circumstances had 
rendered the widow's short stay so un- 
pleasant. He said afterward to all and 
sundry that the poor thing seemed too 
broken up to tik much, and that evi- 
dently the affair had made her ill. Even 
her voice was changed. 

Piggy’s one point of relief lay in Celia: 
apparent safety, though even that seemed 
doubtful. He held a dark suspicion that 
they had been tolled away to enable 
Scott to make his capture without pub- 
licity. Only the fact that the telegram had 
been signed “Bob” had persuaded him 
that Roberta could have had any part in 
sending it. He didn't see how anybody 
else would know his name for her. 

His name—and at that the waters of 
Marah surged over and through him, hi: 
inmost being partaking of their bitternes:. 
He had lost everything for Bob, and she 
had gone to Nixon— Nixon, whom she had 
intended from the first to marry, to whom 
her loyal heart was pledged. He had never 
had even a chance; not the slightest right 
to love her, even if in his lunacy he had 
not forever estranged her. Dad was right. 
He was a fool and a failure. 

He was held at rock bottom, and from 
that depth he drove the hundred miles to 
Springfeld, automatically observing the 
rules of the road, to stop in due time 
before the door of the city's principal 
hotel. 

A heavily-built, elderly man, with a 
large nose and a short gray mustache, 
who had been standing for two hours in 
the doorway, anxiously watching arrivals. 
sprang forward and caught Mrs. Smith's 
cha eur by the shoulders, before that 
preoccupied young person could open the 
door of the tonneau. 

* Son! Boy!" 

“oe Dad ! ” 

Their hands met in a tight grip and the 
eyes of Pen were wet. Piggy spoke first, 

aspingly. 
g Ay — why; Dad! ” 

“Steady, Boy,” said his father. “Hello, 
Janet. There’s a room engaged for you.” 
Turning to the amazed Celia, he added, 
“Your sister’s waiting for you up-stairs. 
Son, run your car down there and leave it. 
Hurry up! Get a move on!” 

Dazed, Piggy obeyed, his parent keep- 
ing alongside as if afraid to let him get out 
of reach. 

When he had parked the car, Piggy 
stepped out and stood still, looking at his 
father. 

*" What—how on earth—” 

* Boy, I've been an infernal old fool, 
and it took that little spitfire to make me 
see it. Are you—will you—” Voice 
failing, he held out his hand, and again 
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“Sure. That—that’s all right, Dad. 
But I don't—how do you come—?” 

** Tell you all about hat up-stairs. Long 
story. Bring your bag up to my room, and 
get out of that darned A ; 

For once in his life Percival Galahad 
was too bewildered to act. Brazenose 
grasped his arm, steering him through the 
doorway into the hotel office, where he 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to 
identify his bags. Silently, side by side, 
they stood in the elevator, the father's 
hand resting on the shoulder of this, his 
only son, who had been lost and was 
found again. In silence they walked down 
the hall to a door, which the elder un- 
locked and threw open. 

Piggy closed it and backed up against 
it, ur curiously shaky. 

“ Dad, for heaven's sake—” 

“Sit down, Boy. You look tired." 

*Now tell me," said Piggy, settling 
himself in a big chair. 

“Te was all that little whippet of a girl 
—Roberta Scott. She hunted me up in 
Boston.” 

* How'd she get there?" 

“ Sneaked out of the house in the dark. 
Flagged a train. It takes more than a 
couple of detectives to hold that young 
woman." 

Piggy nodded. “All right. Go on." 

“Well, she found me. And then she 
told me in words of one syllable where to 
get off, and—well—I got off there. That’s 
a ” 


He coughed, apparently having a good 
deal of trouble with his throat, and his son 
arose to swing away to a window, where 
he stood looking all over roofs to a dark 
horizon. 


* YS THAT all I’m to know about it?” 

“No. I'll tell you. She said I'd never 
given you a chance to show what was in 
you—and she’s right. She said I couldn't 
expect anybody with your imagination 
and wealth of resource and—and all that 
—to keep it bottled up while you attended 
to a lot of little petty details that any 
clerk could handle. Shesaid I wasthrowing 
away in a fit of temper the most valuable 
asset. I had, for myself or the busi- 
ness. 

The capitals had been erased from the 
high priest's references to his altar. It was 
the Brazenose way to do thoroughly any- 
thing once undertaken. 

* She said I was considering property 
at the expense of life—and she was right. 
I was. But I hadn't sense enough to see it 
until she rubbed it in. She said life ought 
to be proportioned, rounded, and that Pd 
deformed my own and was trying to train 
your back into the same hump.” 

“That sounds— pretty hard!” 

“Oh, she said other things, too, about— 
about you and me. You must have talked 
more than you usually do, Boy—about 
us. And she seemed to know what your 
mother wanted you to be." 

There was a long pause, each man too 
moved to trust his voice. At last, still 
facing the window, Piggy said huskily: 

"She's a wonder!" 

"She's all that. I don't know how R. K. 
Scott ever came to have such a daughter. 
She may be a whippet to look at, but she's 
biginside. I hoped you were going to marry 
her; but she says she’s going to marry 
pomcoosy else in a day or two. Who 1s 

e?" 


Wby 
hadn’t 


someone 


told him 
before? 


E understood at last 
—understood why 
he had been left alone so 
often—why his invitations 
had been refused. He knew 
now—but he could have 
been spared so many dis- 
appointments — so many 
lonely hours—if someone 
had only told him before. 
A great many young men 
are inclined to have a grimy- 
looking skin spotted with black- 
heads and dull in appearance. 
Few realize that this hinders 
their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream helps you over- 
come this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy 
complexion. 
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clean, healthy skin with 
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é¥ For that morning assurance 
of being well-groomed 


A barber-like shave— not amateurish— that comes 
to all who use a Valet AutoStrop Razor. It is the 
only razor that strops its own blade without any 
unscrewing or taking to pieces—keeping it as sharp 
as new for many shaves— the simplest razor to use 
—the most economical in blades— by far the most 
efficient. . ; 


Strop, shave, clean—all without removing the blade. 
Geo 


A new model: *Roman"—a flat, diminutive case in heavy chased 
nickel, lined in purple velvet and silk—silver-plated razor, strop and 
blade containers, ten blades and strop, $5. Other models up to $25. 


Valet Auto Strop Razor 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue. New York City 
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The Razor That Sharpens Itself , 


“Nixon.” 

*H'mph! You going to stand for it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then I'm not the only fool in the 
family, Son!” 

Silence. 

“Why didn’t you cut him out?” 

“She's been—engaged to him for a long 
time, I guess. Anyway, she came over to 
marry him. What could I do about it, 
even—even if I'd wanted to?” said Piggy, 
in a tone speaking volumes to his sud- 
denly observant sire. 

Another long pause. Then Brazenose 
asked gently, “Had your dinner, Boy?” 


“Neither have we. We waited for you, 
and it’s getting late. Change your clothes 
and we'll go down to the girls.” 

"I—I'd rather not, Dad. — Can't we 
have dinner alone—just you and me?” 

*""Fraid not, this time. Roberta wants 
to see you.” 

Piggy shut his teeth hard, squared his 
shoulders and turned toward his father 
again. 

“Allright. I'll change now. Mind if I 
take time for a bath?” 

One glance showed Brazenose that in 
these days at Fitzwilliam his son had 
added cubi to his stature. There was a 
new, stern firmness about the mouth and 
chin, a new, deep clarity in the steady gray 
eves. He put out a hand and gripped the 
other’s arm. 

“I just want to say this now, P. G. 
We've both been fools—but I guess that's 
largely my fault. I've always treated you 
like a kid. That's over. I'm learning to 
know a man when I see one—and I'm 
proud of you, Boy!" 


NLY when he was in his bath did it 

occur to Piggy that he had not vet 
learned how or why the detectives had 
been removed from his path, nor what had 
been done about Scott. He ought to ask, 
too, how the business situation stood now, 
and whether his father had made any 
progress toward a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Killigrew. As soon as he could 
he opened the door and shouted: 

"Dad, what about that Killigrew auto- 
matic threader?" 

Receiving no reply, he looked out and 
found the room empty. A sheet of note- 
paper stood propped against the Gideon 
Jible on the table, with a scrawl in his 
father's hand stating that he had gone 
down to order dinner, which would be 
served in the girls’ sitting-room, where 
Piggy was to present himself as early as 
possible. He wondered briefly why Dad 
had bothered to write instead of singing 
out, unaware that during his own seclusion 
instructions had come up from head- 
quarters; but his mind was too fully 
occupied with large things to concern 
itself with trifles. When he had finished 
dressing he went down-stairs and rapped 
at the indicated door. 

Roberta opened it, and a glance over 
her head showed him that she was alone. 
He backed precipitately away, stammer- 


ing: 
ET Oh, I thought Dad was here. I'll 
go and find him." 
" Come in, Peter—please?" she begged, 
with an unwonted and adorable shyness. 
“I asked him not to come for a little 


‘while. [—I want to see you alone—just a 


minute?" 
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Piggy went in, much as he would have 
walked over hot plowshares if she had 
requested it in that tone. She softly 
closed the door. 

AN just. want to thank you, now that it's 
all over." Standing before him, hands 
clasped and eyes glowing in a colorless 
face, she spoke in a small, fluttering 
voice that tore at his heartstrings. "You 
have been wonderful!" 

*'[ didn't do anything,” he said, abashed 
and unhappy. 

*' You did everything! If it hadn't been 
for you, Celia’d be at Birchwood yet. It 
was all you—your ideas, your money, 
your imagination and courage and—and 
loyalty.” 

“I merely got us into a hole." His tone 
was not as gruff as he had hoped to make 
it. “You got us out. I don't know 
how.” 

**Oh, didn’t he tell you? It was all your 
‘dad.’ He's perfectly wonderful, Peter. 
He's like you in foreseeing everything and 
preparing for it. He knows Father, too, 
and how to handle him. He took me to a 
lawyer afterward, just to make sure, but 
he planned every bit of it himself. He 
told me exactly what to say and do, and 
what to expect. I went to Birchwood, you 
know, and bullied Father into dropping 
the whole thing." 


A THAT tense moment, the absurdity 
of a whippet sT the mighty Scott 
occurred to neither of them. “And when 
I'd done it, I telephoned from Winchenden 
to Mr. Brazenose—he was waiting in Bos- 
ton—and he sent the telegram we'd fixed 

up in the morning. So you see it was all 
you—you and he together." 

“Well, you—you got Dad back for me 
—so we're even,’ he returned, furious 
because his voice was "unmanageable. 
“That was bully of you." 

“ But I owed you that!” she cried. “I 
couldn’t let such an awful thing hap en to 
you on my ac—not after all you d anc 
for me—for us, I mean." Floundering in 
unpremeditated personalities, she made 
hasty amendment. “Of course I know it 
wasn't for us—I mean not because you— 
I understand perfectly that you don't like 

irls. You just pitched in and helped us 
Because 4 it was a fine thing to , do, and— 
and because you are like that." 

“Oh, that was—it was just because it 
looked like a good sporting proposition— 
at first," he explained awkwardly, wishing 
with all his soul that Dad would come and 
put an end to this torture. 

“That’s what I mean. There wasn't 
anything personal in it. I've known that 
all along, and—I'm sorry I teased you, 
Peter. [ooudu: t, ifr d known. I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. 

" Hurt me?" He had forgotten her part 
in their late encounter. 

“ About—your name, you know." 

"Oh!" Color flooded his face, which 
had been as pale as hers. “Oh, that’ s all 
right. My fault entirely. Forget it.’ 

“I will. PIl always think of you as 
Peter.” 

This was a little more than Piggy could 
bear, and to escape one agony he in- 
flicted a worse upon himself, in his need of 
defense against self-betrayal. 

" [s— Nixon here?" 

“Clif? Oh, no! He's never to know 
anything about you. Nobody is. But I 
met him to-day, accidentally, and he's 
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Shave the surface 
and vou shave 


There's the Barbasol idea — al- 
most as quick, slick and clean asa 
Barbasol shave itself. 


No grubbing and rubbing, to 
work suds down to the roots of 
the hairs. No brushing around 
the bush. 


Just an even film of Barbasol 
spread through the stubble, and 
the razor's fairly honin' for its 
job. See—-like this: 


1. Wash the face 


(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 


(but don't rub in) 


3. Shave 


And the after-shave sensation is as 
grateful as the razoring was easy. 
All cool, silky smooth—no burn- 
ing, no irritation, or ingrowing 
hairs — because Barbasol leaves 
the natural oils right in the skin, 
takes nothing away but the 
whiskers. 


Send 10c for a trial tube; use Bar- 
basol 3 times according to direc- 
tions, and you're in stroke with 
The Modern Way of Shaving. 


Barbasol . 


Lx Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Please send trial tube 
and I’Il give it a fairtrial. 
For Modern Shaving //” 
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Osaysan Arch Preserver Shoe dealer. 

He has found, like most other Arch 
Preserver Shoe dealers, that women 
who once wear the Arch Preserver Shoe 
want to be absolutely sure of getting the 
same shoe again and again. No other 
shoe satisfies them because 
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has the famous concealed, built-in arch 
bridge, and the flat inner sole — an ex- 
clusive construction that supports the 
foot where support is needed, allows 
freedom to muscles, nerves and blood- 
vessels, keeps the foot healthy, vigorous 
and comfortable — yet follows all the 
dictates of Fashion. 


This is the shoe that has ‘Changed the 
Ideas of the Nation" regarding foot- 
wear. It is the shoe that has brought 
foot happiness to women for the first 
time — combined with smart style. Al- 
so made for misses and children. 


Ask for the Arch Preserver Shoe by the 
full name and look for the trade-mark 
on sole and lining, to be sure of getting 
the genuine. There are many shoes with 
similar names but none of them has the 
distinctive features of the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe because these features are 
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coming down to New York to see me 
to-morrow night." 

“Oh,” said Piggy. *'You'll be married 
right away, I suppose?" 

“That’s E thing.” She spoke 
hurriedly, embarrassment written in every 
lineament. “I owe you a lot of money, 
and this morning your father made me 
take more. I meant to ask Clif to pay it 
all—afterward. But I'm afraid you'll 
have to wait now. Until—until I can earn 
it. I'm not going to be married.” 

“What?” 

She hung her head. “No, I—I can't. 
I thought I could. I tried, but . . . I’m 
sorry; you'll have to wait!" 

He made no answer, but he took a step 
toward her, audibly catching his breath, 
and she looked up at him. In the next 
instant she was swept into his arms, his 
lips upon hers. 

“Oh, Bob! I thought I'd lost you," he 
whis ered between kisses. 

"Why—wh ; Peter!" she gasped, when 
he "Do you care, 


would allow her. 


too?” 
“Care! 

minute. 

with you for? 


Ive cared from the first 
What do you think I chased oft 
Think I make a habit of 


running aray with girls? Care! Why, 
Bob, I’ve been the most miserable 
devil—" 


That was as far as he could go without 
further solace from her assuaging lips, and 
:epeated assurance that, despite his mani- 
fest unworthiness, she loved him. 


" Not going to be married, aren’t you?” 
he chuckled, during the next com- 
paratively sane interlude. “You'll be Mrs. 
Percival Galahad Brazenose to-morrow. 
How'll you like thaton your visiting cards?” 
She protested that the morrow would be 
too soon, mentioned that she had many 
things to do, and asked with apparent 
irrelevance whether he thought they'd 
ever find her trunks. 

“Trunks? What have your trunks to do 
with it?" 

" My clothes, Peter!" 
"Rats!" Piggy was himself again. 
“Think I’m going to marry you in any- 
thing except that brown rig you have on? 
Suits me, all right. I’m not going to let 
you go again—not farther than the end of 
my arm. You would run away from me, 
would you? Well, I'll show you! The 
first thing we do in New York to-morrow 
will be to find a parson and tie you 

tight!” 

“But Clif thinks we’re still engaged. 
He’s coming t see me to-morrow night.” 

“He'll find the fair Ellen is Lochinvar's 
bride. Write him a note to that effect— 
or send some girl you never saw before to 
tell him! Poor old Whangdoodle!”’ 

Piggy felt an honest pang of sympathy 
for the unfortunate Nixon, though in his 
heart of hearts he believed that Whang- 
doodles were born, not made, and no more 
to be transmogrified than the leopard or 
the Ethiope. " He's had his chance, and 
lost it." 

A discreet tap at the door drove them 
apart. 

"Come in," said. Roberta, and then, 
audaciously, Oh—it's Dad." 

“Wha-at?” The elder Brazenose looked 
from one to the other. 

“Sure!” Piggy grinned and gathered 
her in again by an arm flung around her 
shoulders. “Who says I’m not an obedient 


boy? You told me to marry her, and I’m 
going to—to-morrow !" 

* You'll do," said his father. Then he 
kissed his new daughter. 

At that point dinner was served. Celia 
limped in from an adjoining room, to be 
astounded by the latest development, and 
they sent for Janet, whose burden of re- 
morse ceased to be. Some time later they 
calmed down sufficiently to supply, be- 
tween them, a detailed account of the 
day’ s proceedings. 

eT found out one thing that I'll never 
RA Robertasaid mischievously. “Dad 
may growl sometimes, Peter, but inside 
he's just like us. You ought to have seen 
his eyes this morning when he was plan- 
ning my raid on Birchwood.” 

"Oh, sure," Brazenose agreed, with a 
grin only less boyish than his son's. 
* We're three bears when we get started. 
Big bear, little bear—I’m the in-between 
bear." 

"And theone who’ssuretoget squeezed.” 
The little bear's face clouded. “We can’t 
be married very soon, Peter; because if we 
are, Father's sure to spot you instantly, 
and he'll take it out on Dad—who has 
trouble enough with him now." 

“Don’t let that stand in your way, my 
dear." The elder man kissed her hand, 
bringing a brighter color to her face. 
“We're considering life.now, not prop- 
erty. cts 
She shook her head, twinkling back at 
him. “Not to that extent. There is such a 
thing as proportion, you know—balance. 
And you've done so much for Peter and 
me, you must let us do our share. Besides, 
it may take me some time to make ar- 
rangements for Celia. We'll wait six 
months— 

“Six months!” Piggy roared. 

“Janet and I will look out for Celia. 
You'll be married to-morrow—quietly. It 
needn’t be generally known. [I'll see to 
that. Then you'll take this young man 
away and sequester him somewhere out of 
sight until his hair grows. He can't come 
into my offices wearing that mane. Per- 
haps by the time you get back and the 
marriage is announced, I'll have found 
another threader, and can tell Scott —" 


Y THE way, how did you come out 
with Killigrew?" Piggy asked. 

* Didn't see him. Got caught in a 
cyclone." His father smiled at Roberta, 
who inquired: 

" Who's Killigrew?” 

They told her, and when she had 
grasped the situation she said: 

“Why, that's simple! We'll be married 
to-morrow, Peter, and go straight to 
Boston. You can make that man sell his 
thing to Dad." 

Brazenose snorted, quite in his normal 
manner. “He make him!  Killigrew's a 
man-size job, young lady. I worked with 
him for months myself, and never made a 
dent in him. P. G. could no more—” 

"Oh, Ja, la" said Roberta, with a 
roguish glance. 

Checked, he took thought for an instant 
and then leaned toward her argumenta- 
tively, laughter in his eyes. 

“TIl bet you a thousand dollars to a 
nickel that P. G. can't buy that ma- 


chine. n 
“Done!” she cried. *He'll do it." 
He did. 
(The End) 


"I can tell that taste 
in the dark” 
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— wear by far than fhe 
linoleum in your home receives in 
S- years and years—and then the test 
strips of linoleum were taken to the 
laboratory. 
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Berry Brothers' Liquid 


Your advantage in using this 
particular varnish lies in its un- 
surpassed, if not actually un- 
equalled, durability. 


One coat of Liquid Granite out- 
lasts several coats of ordinary 
varnish. It is this wear-resisting 
quality you need. Kitchen floors 
receive exceptional use. Millions 
of steps are taken along definite 
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Granite Floor Varnish. 


paths between cabinet, table, 
stove and sink. 


Wherever a beautiful finish of 
unusual durability is desired, 
you will save money, time and 
effort by using Liquid Granite. 
Also you will have the satisfac- 
tion of getting the utmost value 
in varnish that money can buy. 
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Beating the Broadway Drum 


(Continued from page 19) 


christened ‘Henriette.’ The newspaper 
men photographed Gaby with the hen; 
and these pictures, Vah amusing com- 
ments, were printed all over the coun- 


try. 

“But I didn't let it drop there. Hen- 
riette made the entire tour with the 
company, and she was a never-failing 
source of publicity. I had hundreds of 
jewel boxes made, costing two dollars 
apiece. At each town, the editor of every 
local paper was presented with one of 
these boxes containing a fresh egg on 
which was the inscription, applied with a 
rubber stamp, ‘From Henriette, with the 
compliments of Gaby Deslys.’ 

* When we reached Kansas City there 
was a poultry show going on. Gaby ex- 
hibited her famous hen and was presented 
with a rooster as a husband for Henriette. 
We named him Henry, of course; and he 
brought us a new wave of publicity. 

*We made a good story about Hen- 
riette laying an egg on the stage in San 
Francisco. She really did it. The only 
time in the whole tour," he added, “that 
she laid an egg at all!" 

That is an example of how a press agent 
creates news for his own purpose. People 
were not fooled. They ealed that it 
was a publicity stunt. But it was a clever 
and amusing one; and, best of all, it was 
based on something in which they were 
personally interested. 

“One of the most important parts of 
my work," Mr. Greneker went on, “‘is to 
read the dail“ papers. Every morning 

> ita 2 
six New York ‘apers are delivered at my 
apartment. I read all the reviews of the 
new plays and have a digest of them 
ready for Mr. Shubert when he comes to 
the office. But I read the general news 
also; because I may find in it something 
which I can use in getting publicity." 

* How do you do this?" I asked. 

“Well,” he said, ''of course you re- 
member the, ‘Titanic’ disaster, and how 
the 'Carpa ia! rescued many of the 
passengers. When I read of the arrival 
of the ‘Carpathia’ in New York, I sent a 
messenger to the pier, inviting Captain 
Rostron and his officers to be the Shu- 
berts' guests at the Winter Garden. They 
occupied a box that evening and were 
te a great ovation by the audience. 
Naturally, every newspaper printed a 
story about it. 


“THAT was good, as far as it went. But 
it is up to the press agent to squeeze 
every drop of possible publicity out of an 
idea. So when the ‘Carpathia’ arrived on 
her next trip, I had another stunt planned. 

“One a the Winter Garden chorus 
girls was my collaborator this time. She 
cut off her hair, dressed as a bov, went 
aboard the ‘Carpathia,’ and stayed there 
until the ship had left the pier. Then she 
alowed herself to be discovered. She 
explained to the captain that she had been 
so thrilled by the deeds. of the ‘Carpathia’ 
officers that she wanted to show her 
admiration of them as heroes. So she had 
stowed away on board the ship, hoping to 
be carried as a cabin boy. Of course she 
was sent back on a tug; but her picture 


and the story of her exploit were printed 
in hundreds of papers. 

“Now, that episode was manufactured, 
but it was not a fake story. If I had 
written an account of something which 
did not take place that would have been 
a fake. But J myself wrote nothing. I 
simply made the thing occur. Then the 
reporters told what actually happened. 

"[t was a good story, because it 
appealed to people's sincere feelings. 
They, too, had been thrilled by the 
*Carpathia' rescue. Everybody is a hero- 
worshiper at heart. So the story had the 


spirit of truth in it; and that was what 
brought the response. 

“The next time the ‘Carpathia’ came I 
got still more publicity, adim a perfectly 
natural and legitimate way. I had bought 
a fine black cat and provided her with an 
elaborate silver collar, inscribed, ‘From 
the New York Winter Garden.’ Members 
of the Winter Garden company took the 
cat down and presented her to the captain 
as a mascot for the ship. 

“The papers nated the cat’s picture 
and an account of the affair. More pub- 
licity for the Winter Garden, you see. 
And, of course, for a long time, every 
passenger on the ‘Carpathia’ heard about 
the cat, wrote home about it, and later 
probably talked about it.” 


"De THESE publicity stunts some- 
times fail to work?" I asked. 

“T should say they do!" was the 
emphatic reply. "I'll never forget my 
experience with an East Indian dancer 
whom Mr. Shubert engaged in Paris. It 
was my business to create interest in her; 
so I announced that she was so grieved 
at being exiled from her native land that 
she would not set foot on any foreign soil, 
and therefore was always carried about in 
a sedan chair. 

“That seemed a good idea to me. The 
lady being carried around in her sedan 
chair would keep on exciting interest. 
People would see her on the streets; she 
would get into traffic tangles; she might 
have exciting adventures. 

“T cabled her agent to have her wear 
her native costume when she arrived. 
Then, after skirmishing around to find a 
sedan chair, I rented one from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Next, I 
engaged, as bearers, a troupe of Arab 
acrobats. They had been plaving at the 
Hippodrome and their salary was five 
hundred dollars a week! As i planned to 
keep them carting the lady around during 
her entire engagement, you can see that 
it was an expensive scheme. 

“When the steamer arrived, I was at 
the pier with the Arabs and the sedan 
chair, but nobody in East Indian costume 
appeared, and not even anyone answering 
to the stage name of the dancer. After 
a long search, I located her as "Mrs. 
Armstrong," or some such name as that, 
And instead of being in native costume, 
she was dressed in the latest Paris style! 

“This was bad enough; but still I lad 
my sedan chair and my Arabs. Of course 
there was a battery of newspaper cameras 
waiting to photograph the scene; but | 


Eating today is 
a lazy pleasure 


—and lazy eating is 
harming our gums 


It pleasant to eat— this soft and luscious 

* food that needs so little chewing. But teeth 
must chew to live! And gums that are robbed 
of stimulation soon lose their resistance and fall 
prey to stubborn gum troubles— all too prev- 
alent today. 

That's what many of the most eminent den- 
tists of America are pointing out. That is why 
— with logic and good reason— they are recom- 
mending gum massage as a simple and effective 
way to harden and toughen the gum tissues 


Thousands of dentists advise 
massage with Ipana 


These authorities declare that night and morn- 
ing gum massage with the tooth brush is fully 
as important as cleaning the teeth. 

This gentle frictionizing of the gums speeds 
a brisk flow of blood to the deadened gum 
tissues, bringing them back to robust health. 
And with Ipana the massage is even more bene- 
ficial, because Ipana contains ziratol—used by 
dentists to tone up weak, softened gums and to 
allay bleeding. 
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Ask your own dentist about Ipana, if you care 
to. He knows its benefits. Then get a tube at 
vour drug store and let Ipana start the good 
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no trial tube can, how Ipana helps to keep your 
gums healthy and your teeth brilliant. 
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Short-Story Writing 
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course in the writing and 
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taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
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teacher; Editorof The i 
Writer's Monthly. 1 
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time—hundreds are selling 
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publishers. ^ 
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when 'Mrs. Armstrong' was led up to that 
chair, she absolutely refused to enter it. 
What! Get into that thing? Not she! A 
limousine for her. 

“T begged her just to sit in it while 
she was photoera hed. No, indeed! She 
would not! Finally, I persuaded her -to 
stand beside it while the cameras clicked. 
But I never succeeded in getting her 
inside of it. 


“THAT was one good idea which went 
decidedly wrong. remember an- 
other one which narrowly escaped failure, 
although I managed to save the day. 


"[t was a time when there was keen: 


public interest in Cuba. So when I read 
in the papers that several hundred Cuban 
soldiers, with their officers, had come to 
New York for some purpose—I don't 
recall what it was—I thought it would be 
a good idea to have them attend one of 
our productions. The general in command 
accepted the invitation and agreed to 
march them up to the theatre, headed by 
their own band. 

“T telephoned the newspapers that the 
Cuban ‘army’ would be present, en masse, 
at a certain theatre that evening. They 
sent their photographers to take flash- 
light pictures, and there was a squad of 
police to keep the street clear. But eight 
o'clock came, eight-thirty, a quarter to 
nine—and still no Cuban army! 

“The missing soldiers were quartered 
in one of the armories, so I finally jumped 
into a cab and went down there to see 
what was the matter. I found them all 
there and ready, except the general. He 
was missing. So they were loafing around 
waiting for him. I created myself General 
on the spot, ordered them to fall in, and 
led them up to the theatre, flags flying 
and band slaving. 

* About nine-thirty, the missing general 
turned up. He had been invited out to 
dinner and had been enjoving himself so 
much that he had forgotten all about the 
theatre. That was the only time I ever 
led an army. So far as I was concerned. 
I led them to victory, for I got the story 
into all the papers. 

“These publicity stunts are the high 
lights in a press agent's job; but they 
don't come often. In between, there is a 
steady stream of plain hard work, with 
the mind everlastingly on the alert to 
seize every possible chance of rousing 
people's interest. 

“For instance, there is ‘Blossom Time,’ 
which has been an enormous success. It 
was produced here in New York about 
three years ago; and during part of its run 
two companies were giving it simul- 
taneously in this city! So far as I know, 
that never had been done before and has 
not been done since. Six companies are 
now touring the country. 

“The plot of ‘Blossom Time’ is based 
on the life of Franz Schubert, the great 
composer. It is not a comic opera, but an 
operetta with really fine music. For a 
production of that sort I would not think 
of using publicity miethods that savor of 
‘bally hoo,’ 

“Weeks before the opening, I sent 
letters and announcements to all the 
musical societies, singing clubs, and 
private schools; to everyone, in fact, who 
might be interested in music. I saw that 
[the papers were supplied with material 
i about Franz Schubert, about the operetta 


itself, the cast, and the coming production. 
A few days before the opening, societies, 
clubs, 2d schools were circularized again. 
And immediately after the first night I 
sent them the reviews of the play. These 
were enthusiastic, for the piece was an 
immediate success. 

“Later, when it was being given in two 
theatres quite near each other, we tried a 

ublicity stunt which was very successful. 

ach company played the first act in its 
own theatre, but changed theatres for the 
second act. Thus each audience saw both 
companies. We had them vote as to 
which cast they preferred, and of course 
that created a toe of interest. 

“Practically anything that will get the 
name of a production into the papers is 
good publicity. When ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper,’ adapted from the story by 
Mark Twain, was produced, I found that 
the anniversary of his birth came during 
the run of the play. I succeeded in having 
the date observed in the public schools. 
Articles about Mark Twain were printed 
in the newspapers that week. And, of 
course, in all this publicity there was 
mention of the fact that ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper’ was being played at such- 
and-such a theatre. 

“If a play moves from one theatre to 
another, the announcement is good 

ublicity. It reminds people of the play. 
t also makes them hak it must be a 
success; otherwise, it wou d be taken off 
in.tead of being provided with another 
theatre. 

“The announcement that a club, or the 
members of a business organization, will 
attend a show on a certain evening, has 
some effect. People think that these large 
groups of men, or of women. pick out a 
successful play. This make "ier people 
want-to see it. 


x: FOR the same reason, there is an ad- 
vantage in being able to announce 
that some distinguished personage will 
attend one of our productions. Famous 
visitors from abroad are invited to be the 
guests of the management. If they ac- 
cept, it is usually mentioned at least 
twice in the papers; before and after. 
“There are two exceptions! this: the 
Prince of Wales and the Presiaent of the 
United States. A theatre is not permitted 
to announce, in advance, that either the 
Prince or the President will attend a 
performance. But of course there is a lot 
of publicity after the event; and it is very 
valuable. In Mr. Shubert’s theatre in 
Washington there is one box which is 
always at the disposal of the President. 
When he intends to occupy it, no inti- 
mation of the fact is allowed to leak out. 
But the next day the news that he was 
present is printed all over the country. 
“The New York ‘Herald’ used to make 
a daily feature of its society news; and I 
took advantage of this to get publicitv for 
the Shubert productions. i had men 
stationed outside our more important 
theatres to take the license numbers of 
the fine motor-cars as they drew up at the 
entrance. They paid no attention to the 
cheap cars, but listed only the best ones. 
When these lists were brought to me, I 
hunted up the names of the owners, as 
given in the automobile register. Then I 
would send to the ‘Herald’ an item giving 
the names of the well-known social leaders 
who had attended our plays that evening. 
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“Te was a good idea; but occasionally 
people would write to the ‘Herald’ deny- 
ing the statement that they had been 
there at all! I suppose they had loaned 
their cars to friends that evening." 

“What is the most famous publicity 
stunt that has ever been put over?” I asked. 

Mr. Greneker’s response was a look of 
mingled impatience and reproach. 

“I know what you're thinking.of," he 
said: "Anna Held’s milk bath! I hoped 
I could get through a discussion of the 
subject without having to mention that 
bath! But I suppose I'll have to admit 
that it is the most famous of all press-agent 
stories. 

“ People go on referring to it, although 
years have passed since it was sprung on 
the public. The man who invented it—or 
who, at least, told me that he invented it— 
is dead now; but it seems as if the story 
itself will never die. 

“The man was Ed Leavy. According 
to the account he gave me, he was en- 
gaged by a certain milk company to help 
introduce their product. Anna Held was 
then a Ziegfeld star; and Leavy got the 
idea that it would be great advertising to 
spread a story about Anna Held taking a 
milk bath every day, said milk bath being 
the secret of her beauty. Of course the 
milk was supposed to be furnished by the 
company he was advertising." 


"T? a scandal about a play, or a star, 
what you call good publicity ?" I asked. 

“Not in my opinion," he replied. 
“There Spabiably are some people whose 
interest and curiosity are stimulated by 
that sort of thing. But I believe there are 
many more who are antagonized and 
repelled by it. If there should be a 
scandal about one of our stars, I should 
do my best to keep it out of the papers. 

“Are publicity stories, about actors 
and actresses, sent out without consulting 
them?” I asked. 

“Very often!” was the calm reply. 
“Usually they are only too glad if the 
industrious press agent can get something 
printed about them. But there have been 
cases where actors, feeling that their 
dignity suffered because of a press story, 
have insisted on having it publicly denied. 
However, I assure you that this happens 
very, very seldom.’ 

“Do they, themselves, suggest ideas for 
getting publicity?" I asked. 

“Almost never! If they do, their ideas 
are usually worthless. That isn't in their 
line. But there is one kind of publicity, if 
you want to call it that, for which, and 
about which, they are always fighting. 

** You probably have noticed that there 
are different ways of presenting an 
actor's name in connection with a pro- 
duction. This applies to the paid ad- 
vertisements, the programs, the bill- 
boards, and the ‘house boards’ which are 
placed in the theatre lobby, or outside the 
entrance. 

* For example, if the star has become 
so famous that he has more ‘pulling 
power' than the production itself, his 
name is put at the top, even above the 
name of the play, and also in larger 
letters, like this: 


The Messrs. Shubert present 
AL JOLSON 
in 
* BIG BOY" 
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Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready 
to help you plan an investment program, making sound 


recommendations which 


will fit your own personal needs. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS * ACCEPTANCES 


THE ARNOLD PLAN 
FOR STEADY INCOME 


When you have invested your savings or surplus 
funds in Arnold 6s% First Mortgage Certifi- 
cates, you may f« sured that you have exer- 

i the highest degree of caution and may there- 


orded is in the form of First 
on improved real estate in progressive 


icate has back of it a number of First 
stee 


the properties 

Arnold Certificates are further guaranteed as to both in- 

terest and principal by the issuing Company with Capital 

and Surplus o! 250,000. 

Issued in amounts $100, $500 and $1,000, to run two 

to ten years. May be purchased direct without commis 

"ion or brokerage charge. Monthly payments if desired 
rite today for Booklet No 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 
1416 EYE ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


Regular interest pay 
ments, consistently reinvested 
quickly increases your principal. Since 1855 
due to a definite system of Bank Safe- 
guards the princ)pal and interest on every 
Greenebaum Bond bas been promptly paid 
when due. Write for booklet explaining this 
method of safet y and list of current offerings 

Merely ask for Booklet 124 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
La Salle & Madison 
Chicago 
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6o years without Loss to a Single Adair Investor 


Thousands owe their financial v 
security to the advice given Q 
in this booklet Tr 


Your Money 
Should Earn 


OZ backed by an 


Unconditional Guarantee 
of Safety 


OW can you be sure that you are 
securing the best in mortgage invest- 
ments? How can you guard positively 


against loss, yet make sure that your money 
earns a fair return—612 X ? 


There are certain fundamental reasons why 
a real estate bond which is guaranteed by the 
entire capital and surplusof the House of Issue 
is infinitely more desirable than bonds which 
are not guaranteed. 


The reasons are clearly set forth in the 
booklet—‘‘Why Your Real Estate Bonds 
Should Be Guaranteed." Every mortgage 
investor should read this booklet at once. It 
isa valuable guide to safe and profitable in- 
vestments, The coupon will bring your copy 
by return mail. 

Adair 64% First Mortgage Bonds have every 
standard safeguard. In addition, they are backed 
by the unconditional guarantee of the Adair Realty 
& Trust Company, and approved for insurance 
against loss by one of the largest Surety Compa- 
nies in America. 

Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 
Serial Maturities Attractive Tax Refunds 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST CO. Pounded i 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and correspondents in principal cities 


NEW YORK, ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue (Ownership identicel) 

(ene oe ee eee 
ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 

l Hesley Building, Dept. A-23 

l Atlante, Ga. 

l Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
booklet—''Why Your Ree! Estate Bonds Should Be 

| Guaranteed.” 

| Neme 

L| 

| 
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“The next step is to use the same form, 
but to have the star’s name in the same 
size letters as the title. The third uses the 
same form, but the star’s name is in 
smaller letters than the title. Next is 
what is called a ‘featured position,’ like 
this: 

The Messrs. Shubert present 
““MAYFLOWERS”’ 
with 
JOSEPH SANTLEY and IVY SAW YER 


“And finally, when there is no star, and 
no featured players, the form is: 


The Messrs. Shubert present 
“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 
4 New Musical Play 
With an Extraordinary Cast, Which Includes: 


"And then follows the whole list of 
actors. 


"I DON'T know whether the average play- 
goer notices the details of this scale of 
prominence. But believe me, the actors 
are ready to fight, bleed, and die to get the 
type and the position they think they are 
entitled to! If there are two featured 
players in a cast there is often jealousy 
and heartburning if one name is placed 
above the other, or is in larger type. 
Every detail concerning the position of 
the name and the size of the letters is 
covered in the contract signed by the 
manager and the actor. A few months 
ago, Mr. Shubert made a new contract 
with one of the stars in ‘The Student 
Prince,’ and it contained no fewer than 
seven clauses relating to the details of 
how the star's name should appear on the 
rogram and in the advertising and 
Pilling.” 

“What was the most interesting public- 
ity campaign you ever managed?" [ asked. 

“Well,” he said, “a hard job is always 
an interesting one; and the first I had to 
tackle after I came with the Shuberts 
was at least one of the hardest I've had. 

“I was sent out as advance agent of a 
special company presenting ‘The Blue 
Mouse.’ At that time, the Shuberts were 
fighting the theatrical trust; and this fact 
probably was responsible for an attempt 
to make the tour of ‘The Blue Mouse’ a 
failure. At any rate, a propaganda was 
started against it on the score that the 
play was salacious. The only basis for 
this attack was the fact that certain lines 
in the piece were rather plain and daring 
ones. At least, they seemed so at that 
time. 

“This propaganda was started in New 
York; but wherever we went I found that 
it had preceded us. The result was that 
the house would be filled the first night 
with the morbidly curious; then the 
business would dwindle, because the 
public had been led to believe the play 
was indecent. 

“T fought this in every way I could. 
For instance, Toronto was to be the next 
stop after Syracuse; so I went to Toronto, 
got together a delegation of newspaper 
men, and took them to Syracuse to find 
out for themselves what the play really 
was. They wired their accounts of it to 
their papers; and in that way we got along 
all right at Toronto. 

“When we were to be in Binghamton, 
Mr. Shubert telegraphed me to have a 


. minister attend a performance and to give 


it his official sanction, which I then could 
use in advance notices in other towns. 

“I went first to a Catholic priest, taking 
Elsie Ryan, our leading lady ; with me. 
She was a girl of refinement and edu- 
cation, and Í wanted him to see the ty 
of actress who was playing the much- 
criticized róle. He consented to go to the 
theatre that evening, promising to give 
me his verdict after the performance. 

"When Miss Ryan and I went home 
with him that night he had a marvelous 
supper for us and. was a delightful host. 
We ate and ate! We talked and talked! 
But I couldn't get a word out of him about 
the play until we were just leaving. Then 
he gently but firmly turned me down. 

Well Binghamton had been a one- 
night stand, so I sent Miss Ryan on to 
join the company, while I remained be- 
hind to carry out Mr. Shubert's instruc- 
tions. The next day I hunted up a colored 
clergyman, described the play to him, and 
—in consideration of the sum of five 
dollars—he signed a statement giving it 
his ünqualified: endorsement. So we were 
able to say that a church pastor ap- 
proved of the play. 

“But the fight still went on, until I 
finally wired Mr. Shubert that I wanted 
to settle the matter by cutting out the 
lines on which the attack was based. He 
telegraphed me to go ahead and use my 
own judgment. 5T caught the train on 
which the company was traveling, re- 
hearsed them in the Pullman car and 
deleted everything which could cause any 
criticism. 

“The propaganda, however, was kept 
up; and my problem was to convince the 
newspaper men, in advance, that the play 
was not as it was represented in that 
propaganda. 


"T HIS was sixteen years ago, when mo- 
tion pictures were in their infancy. 
But it occurred to me that if I had a mov- 
ing picture of our play I could show it to 
the newspaper critics in the towns on our 
route in advance of the company. I sent 
for an operator; and for the first time on 
record, so far as I know, a modern picture 
was made of an actual stage production. 
As a 'studio' we used a partially completed 
government building in Washington. 

“The picture cost hundreds of dollars 
and was the queerest thing vou ever saw! 
Without dialogue, the action seemed per- 
fectly meaningless. There weren't even 
the explanatory titles which make a film 
intelligible. 

*** AI right! I said to myself. 'I'll turn 
lecturer and accompany the picture with 
a running account of what it's all about.’ 

“This proved to be a greater success 
than I had dared to hope. Before we 
opened in Chicago, I invited an audience 
of newspaper people to see the picture. 
The thing was a complete novelty, so they 
all came and all wrote it up in the papers. 
But that fight was the longest and the 
hardest I've ever tackled. 

“Perhaps it is responsible for my con- 
viction that scandal is not good publicity. 
It appeals to the morbidly curious. But 
most people are not morbidly curious! At 
least, that is not the dominating and 
lasting quality of their minds; and in the 
long run it does not pay to cater to it. The 
plays which have been the most phe- 
nomenally successful have appealed to 
exactly the opposite mental qualities. 
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* And don't get the idea that a press 
representative spends most of his time 
thinking up publicity stunts. A theatrical 
press department is chiefly occupied with 
serious, ja work, and plenty of it. For 
instance, I have a filing system containing 
clippings about every well-known actor 
and actress in the profession. These files 
are kept up to date, which means that 
someone is working on them all the time. 
Then there is a mass of work involving 
dealings with photographers, printers, 
engravers, lithographers, bill posters, and 
so on. And there are the plain news facts 
about productions and the people in them. 
The occasional publicity stunt may be the 
most sensational feature of the press 
agent's work; but, just as in any other 
job, the real stuff is the steady, everyday 
grind." 


"WHY Don't I Live Somewhere 
Else?" is a question answered next 
month by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
the famous novelist, who explains 
why she elects to live in a small coun- 
try town. ‘‘After three weeks of the 
city, stunned, dazed, deafened, and 
beaten down by the terrific concen- 
tration on material possessions, I run 
away to Vermont to live," says Mrs. 
Fisher, who makes some enormously 
interesting comparisons between life 
in the country and life in the city. 


The Man Who 
Retired 


(Continued from page 23) 


man, who was. wiping his mouth with a 
blue handkerchief. 

The eyes of the invalid lit up at sight of 
the cigar. 

* Haven't smoked one of them for a 
year," he confessed. 

They sat and talked, the boy and 
the younger girls listening silently. 

"Well," said Henry, «T guess I'll have 
to be starting for home." 

He was unprepared for the quick flood 
of disappointment in the face of the 
youth beside him, reflected to a lesser 
degree in the eyes of the girls. 

"Listen here," mildly said the inva- 
lid. “You say your wife is away for a 
while. Why can’t you stay here and help 
out with the plowing and seeding? I'll 
pay you after we have sale.” 

Henry heard him with the slow realiza- 
tion that he, Henry Hartman, retired 
farmer of Wilsonville, was being offered 
a hired man's job! 

“Of course," said the man, noticing 
something wrong in Henry's face, “if you 
have your work in town to get back to—” 

"Why, no," stammered Henry. “I 
don't exactly have to get back, I guess." 

The face of the vaut lit up and so did 
the eyes of the listening girls. 

“Then you'll stay?” asked the invalid 
eagerly. 

“Pll help you!” urged the boy. 

“Well,” gave in Fenty, “maybe I 
could help you out for a week or so.” 

“T’m glad you'll stay," said Dannie's 
mother. Tell doj him good and the 
place too.” 
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Preparedness 


NiNE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which coüld not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED COMPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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TYPEWR 
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Wewillship any make 
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week’s trial. Underwood, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, Rem- 
ington, Woodstock, ste. 
ay 
Easy Terms z A 
thanrenteach month and & 
ownatypewriter. Guar- > 
anteed as good as new. 
Perfectly re - manufactured 


—— 


or our 
free trial offer and low prices now. WRITE TODAY. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SPECIAL OFFER NOW, 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


654 W.Randolph St., Dept. 1414, Chicago 


Music Lessons 


| WITH AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL: 


>At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


B M :| Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y iViAll great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski, Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and comple 


Any Instrument Vcg ur course 
A! 


are interested in— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet. 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY . | 
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Tue MEN who direct 
the traffic of good dress— 
college leaders, and met- 
ropolitan clubmen—dic- 
tate the new Bostonians 
—and wear them! 


STYLE 
THAT STAYS 


BOSTON IAN 


SHOES FOR MEN 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO. 


) Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for othe ors, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85, Job press $12, $35. Rotary $150. All 
MAL easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses, type, 


etc. THE PRESS CO., Y-30, Meriden, Conn. 


costs of pretty house-things, 


just won't take care of. 


representative for The 


Woman's Home Companion, Collier s, 
National Weekly, The Mentor and Farm and 
you can have a business of your 
own, either for your spare- or full-time work. 


EARN 25 TO 40 DOLLARS A MONTH 


Fireside, 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


The Pleasant Way to supply the money for 
your extra needs is through a business of 
your own. Your spare time from your house- 
work or from your job will easily meet the 
or any of the 
little luxuries that the family pay-envelope 
Acting as local 
American Magazine, 


The 


BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 


ANT WORK „ôme? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUC SHING [om Men 


FRE i er, Write today. ricraft 
bent. ‘D, 3900 Sheridan Rd. Chica 


Chief, Subscription Staff. Desk 23A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Even though she's a 


busy housewife, Mrs. 
Robart of Ohio finds 


Dear Sir:—The Pleasant Way to carn my little luxuries appeals to s CRURA 3 
me. Without obligation, please tell me all about it. that Crowell Mag- 

azines are building 
Nime odontal erro on ua petia QUEM oe cu. forie S her a real business. 
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| the barn from the win 
| orchard was full of machines. 


That afternoon, in shirt and overalls 
belonging to his employer, Henry returned 
to the soil. The sunny spring days that 
followed etched themselves deeply upon 
his mind—the squeak of hames, the rattle 
of doubletree, the screech of the wheel, the 
smooth, polished, endless ribbon of red 
earth that was continuously turning over 
beside him, the clucking chickens, the 
black coats of the crows shining in the sun. 
He could shut his eves, breathe in the rich 
odor of turned-up loam, and imagine him- 
self back on the farm, with Althea cook- 
ing supper in the summer kitchen. 

Somehow the summer kitchen in his 
dreams was not the one on the farm he had 
sold, but on this farm. It was so snug and 
homey. Perhaps what helped make it so 
were the young voices and faces. Their 
kitchen at home had never been livened 
with children. He liked the house, too. 
It was such a solid old stone house, 
with walls thick enough for two. The 
girls kept the surrounding yard spick and 
span. 

In fact, he liked nearly everything 
around the place—the sturdy hand-hewn 
upright posts in the barn entries, the 
slanted feed bins, waist deep in chop and 
tumbled ears of yellow corn, the tangled 
piles of perfumed hay that Dannie threw 
down from the mow, the familiar cob- 
webs and banners of corn fodder waving 
from ceiling and rafter in the draft, the 
chains polished bright where they had 
rubbed the cows’ necks, the sturdy 
leather-booted chains of Yankee harness 
hanging from wooden pins in the horse 
stable. 


"THE day of the sale dawned with a 
heavy fog. Both Henry and the inv akd 
agreed it was the sign of a fine day. Sure 
enough, the sun came out about eight 
o'clock. From early morning Henry and 
Dannie had been assiduously making 
wooden horses with hammer and saw. 
The trestles were set up in the yard near 
the summer kitchen and gray planks 
spread over them. 

“My goodness, that’s enough!” called 
the boy's mother from the doorway. 
“That’s more than we can feed. Only 
those that come a distance will want any- 
thing.” 

By ten o'clock a few neighbors had come 
driving in. The sale was not scheduled to 
start until eleven. Henry and two of the 
men carried the paralyzed owner out and 
set his chair in a sunny spot, sheltered by 
By noon the 
The barn 
stamped with unhitched horses, and the 
fence posts of the lane were tied with a 
great many more, still in the shafts and 
tongues of buggies, road wagons, open and 
covered spring wagons, and one or two 
heavy wagons. 

They began auctioning off frst the 
trivial things from the house that Dannie's 
mother preferred to sell. Henry listened 
with old-time interest and enjoyment. 
He began moving among the crowd. Then 
he saw the profile of a man he knew. He 
hesitated. - 

It would be embarrassing to explain 
how he came to be here and what he had 
been doing. Withdrawing from the crowd, 
he left the buildings and struck up along 
the back lane. 

Left to his own thoughts up here he 
became aware that it was not going to be 
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pleasant to go home to-morrow. From the 
rail fence under a field-grown white oak he 
viewed the farm below—the stone house, 
the whitewashed summer kitchen and 
spring house, the dull red barn and out- 
buildings; the rows of apple, pear, and 
peach trees in the orca. the cherries 
and black walnuts along the fence rows; 
the rich red soil everywhere; the sheltering 
walls of mountain in front and mountain 
behind; the glimmer of the creek and the 
valley road below. 

“Irs nice," said Henry to himself. “I 
peer saw a place that I'd sooner live 
in LI 

He sat for a long time on a log in a 
sunny spot, sheltered from the April 
wind by a thick patch of young white and 
jack pines. He wished Althea might be 

ere to see the place. The soft tinny note 
of a cow bell came from among the berry 
bushes and young pines in the upper 
pasture. In the wet bottoms of the 
valley green leaves had already begun to 
show. But the open stretches of mountain 
hardwood were still leafless. 


WES he returned cautiously to the 
scene of the sale, the crowd had 
somewhat scattered and thinned. The 
lean, cadaverous-faced auctioneer was 
vainly trying to call it together. 

“I am offered only twenty-six hundred 
and fifty dollars for this farm!” he cried in 
angered reproach. “Only twenty-six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a hundred and 
three acres, including sixty-nine acres of 
cleared and fertile soil and thirty-four 
acres of valuable woodland, for this strong 
and spacious barn, for that beautiful, fine 
stone house, for all these outbuildings, 
each and every one as sound as a dollar! 
Why, it would cost you more than twenty- 
six hundred and fifty dollars to-day to put 
up this barn alone!" 

A number of men nodded, but none 
increased the bid. The farm was worth 
more, considered by itself—but not con- 
sidering all the other farms for sale. 
'Those who wished to sell would have to 
sacrifice, Now that the sale, with the 
exception of the farm itself, was over, a 
number of families made preparations to 

o. 

E The auctioneer, who knew them, called 
fruitlessly as horses were led out of the 
barn or as men started toward machine or 
team. Surely they would not leave such a 
paltry bid of twenty-six hundred and 
fifty dollars! His tones were abruptly 
drowned by the opening sputter and roar 
of an automobile in the orchard. A num- 
ber laughed or smiled. 

“Twenty-seven hundred!" suddenly 
called a voice. Henry was astonished to 
find the voice like his own. Others turned 
and craned necks to see the new bidder. 
Henry saw several women near him 
whisper curiously among themselves. The 
man in the noisy automobile seemed to 
sense that something was happening, and 
shut off his engine. The voice of the 
auctioneer came suddenly loud and un- 
opposed: 

‘Twenty-seven hundred dollars I am 
offered for this productive— " 

“Twenty-seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,” raised the other bidder. Henry 
subsequently learned that he was a thrifty 
and well-to-do huckster from near the 


gap. 
a EE said Henry. 
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“Twenty-eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,” returned the huckster. 

The crowd had now received new life- 
blood. It gathered itself into two inter- 
ested groups around the bidders. Heads 
kept turning expectantly. The auctioneér, 
who had welcomed Henry’s entrance to 
the bidding with loud acclaim, now 
praised both bidders to the skies for their 
shrewdness in seeing the real value of this 
choice farm. The crowd, however, was 

rimarily interested not in the auctioneer 

ut in the bidders. It had heard the 
former nearly all day. His words had 
become a mere accompaniment to the 
main show. 

“Twenty-nine hundred,” said Henry. 

Heads turned in the huckster’s ` direc- 
tion. 

“Twenty-nine hundred and fifty dcl- 
lars,” he called. 

“Three thousand,” said Henry. 

“Three thousand and fifty dollars,” 
said the huckster. 

This was getting interesting. The crowd 
pushed up. The bidding advanced by 
fifties to thirty-five hundred dollars. Here 
Henry cut the advance to twenty-five 
dollars. The huckster leaned back in 
confident relief. His friends smiled. Henry 
had been the first to hedge. It showed 
that he was reaching his limit. It was the 
beginning of the end. A few more bids and 
it would be over. 


MEN like Oh Henry ! And when this out-o'-doors favorite took up 
the indoor life, he found a welcome in offices that never before had 
harbored a candy! 


For long ago, men discovered the truth about this famous candy: that “Thirty-six hundred dollars,” called the 
A z : i 4 à ; 
SM E — J e zs : J 
Oh Henry!’s low price and simple attire have nothing to do with his huckster promptly. 


inner qualities . . . but everything to do with the new convenience he “Thirty-six hundred and twenty-five.” 
1 2» > 
has brought to the eating of fine candy! said Henry. 


Try slicing Ob Henry! More tempting than ever! 
c 1926 


“Thirty-six hundred and fifty,” cried 
the huckster almost before the words were 
out of Henry’s mouth. 

The crowd responded to that, and 
Henry’s spirit seemed dampened. At 
least, he did not bid at once. Ie felt con- 
scious that almost everyone was looking at 
him. He saw several of the huckster's 
friends speak to him, upon which the 
huckster laughed. Henry also saw Dannie 
standing near, gazing up at him with 
intentness and suspense. 

“Four thousand!" then he bid firmly. 

A little shock ran through the crowd. 
The auctioneer himself seemed bewildered 
for a second, then recovered swiftly, 
seized the new figure and threw it at the 
huckster as a toreador throws a red flag at 
the bull. 

The huckster, who had paled, now 
hesitated. 

“Four thousand one hundred dollars,” 
he offered after a little, but his voice held 
p 2 z no enthusiasm, and Henry knew he was 
Q TATB Co. 1926 LA a i O at done. 

“Forty-two hundred,” he said promptly. 
There was no reply from the huckster. 


“Th » : Im E 1 J A : 
Let ermos Bring You i The auctioneer taunted him mercilessly. 
All Its Comfort— Everywhere ) [he huckster flushed, but he shook his 
W limit your enjoyment of “Thermos” to the times when EAST head. : : . T i 
you are away on picnics and outings? There is just as real Going, going, going— cried the 
a need for “Thermos” Service in the home. Fresh cool water E In 
always convenient for the children to drink or the steaming hot auctioneer. 
cup of broth or cocoa after play promotes glowing health. “Thermos” Quart 
Let "Thermos"' bring you all the comfort of portable hot or cold Size Lip Jug No. 548 OMEBODY whispered to the huckster. 
er Lea alicia NAMENS eae yt Meri \7* Just a minute there," he called. “I 
, » e itche et or Kir for every a e, Nic - . . . 
Tera Thermor" Basle Jup Prener tor E tior eve " understand the bidder is the hired man on 


use and every purse. Ask your dealer to show them to you. plated. Price $8.00. 
the place. Before you knock the farm 


THE AMERICAN GENUINE irre enda down to him, you ought to find out 
THERMOS BOTTLE CO. ied pui ux i 


ice $10.25 whether or not he can pay for it!" 
6M 1 ON 7 price up to $10.75. 
300 MINOR Aves New Kork A murmur of approval ran through the 
crowd, which, on the whole, was favorable 
i 33 | to the huckster, who was known, rather 
NA 


than to the stranger. The auctioneer, a 
"227 4 VACUUM BOTTLE ——— trifle nettled by the suggestion that all 
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this bidding might have been spurious, 
turned to Henry challengingly. Henry 
saw in Dannie’s face anger at the im- 
plication, and yet fear that it might be 
true. 

A stout man in a gray, baggy suit 
raised his hat from where he perched pre- 
cariously on the barnyard fence. It was 
the acquaintance Henry had avoided 
earlier in the day. 

“That’s no hired man, Jake! It's 
Henry Hartman, from Wilsonville. He's 
got as much money as Johnny Gruver, 
and maybe a little bit more!” 

A laugh went up. The huckster, whose 
name was Gruver, showed a red face. 
But he nodded as if satisfied, and turned 

rimly to the chickens he had bought. 

he crowd looked at Henry with kindlier 
and more respectful eyes. Dannie was 
gazing at him with something like awe. 

“Going, going, going," droned the 
auctioneer. 

“ Mister," stammered Dannie. He had 
never called Henry that before. “If I’m 
going to be let out to anybody, I'd sooner 
be to you." 

Henry, secretly touched, patted the 
boy's shoulder awkwardly. 

It was an hour or two before the excite- 
ment died down. Then Henry remem- 
bered Althea. What would she say? 
First, he had bought a farm, and now he 
had offered to take Dannie to raise! 
What had he been thinking of! Especially, 
when Althea had been so odd the past 
year! 

The heavy hand of conscience smote 
him. What had made him bid on the farm 
at all! It was nice, and all that; but 
Althea would remind him that he had a 
house in town, with a furnace in the cellar, 
with a bathroom and electric lights and a 
front porch, where vou could sit and 
watch machines on a concrete road. What 
could he say to that? He might person- 
ally not give a hang for a furnace or 
electric lights or concrete road, beside this 
farm—but he wasn't Althea. 

All through supper he was uncomfort- 
ably remorseful, despite the diverting 
questions about Wilsonville which were 
thrown at him by the family. Supper 
over, he said he believed he'd take a little 
walk. At the barn he found Dannie at 
his heels. He would rather have been 
aons but he did not like to hurt the 

oy. 


A THEY passed the spot in the lane 
near where Henry had first met the 
boy, there was the rumble of an automo- 
bile over the homemade bridge below. 
He moved to the side of the road to let 
the machine pass. It did not pass, how- 
ever, but came to a stop before them. On 
the front seat he recognized his brother- 
in-law, Ferd, and on the back seat was 
Althea. Her eyes were red. She looked 
as though she had been crying. 

“Carrie isn't —worse?" he stammered. 
He had almost said dead. 

“Carrie’s all right," volunteered Ferd, 
in that positive way which Henrv so dis- 
liked. “But Thea's been worried almost 
to death about you." 

“Me!” exclaimed Henry, as if that were 
impossible. “Why, I've been all right.” 
“But, Henry," sobbed Althea, “y 
: , , "you 

didn't tell me where you were!" 
i Ferd looked pityingly at his brother-in- 
aw. 


RUTECTOMQTUR 


Perfect Positive Protection 
"Worlds Grea 


Protectomotoris an 
air filter and should 
not be confused 
with mechanical 
devices designed to 
clean the air by 


carried the- dask and the broom. 


FILTERED AIR 


Triples the Life of Your Motor 


It prevents wear on moving parts of motor 75% to 85%, re- 
duces carbon deposits and troubles 60% to 75%, and makes 
filtering the lubricating oil unnecessary. 


Leading manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, tractors and air compres- 
sors have made Protectomotor standard equipment. 

The Protectomotor can be installed quickly and requires no cleaning or 
attention afterwards. If your dealer cannot equip your car with a Pro- 
tectomotor, write us direct, giving make and model of car and carburetor. 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


test Motor Necessity 


f j 
|: 


There is as much 
difference between 
the Protectomotor 
and an ordinary air 
cleaner as between - 
the vacuum cleaner 


- 
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— Jor Your Kitchen 


MAKE your kitchen an inviting spot; re- 
move every trace of cooking odors and greasy at- 
mosphere with an ILGAIR Ventilator — a compact elec- 
tric exhaust fan that can easily be installed in the kitchen 
window sash, transom or wall opening of your home. It 
costs but a few cents a day to operate and the change in 
the air is delightful. Ask your electrical or plumbing sup- 
ply dealer for demonstration or send for 48 page illus- 
trated catalog. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 2868 N. Crawford Ave. 


FACTORIES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESTAURANTS. 
THEATRES. HOMES, ETC. 


FOR OFFICES, STORES, 


CHICAGO 
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the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


Living room, 

dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout. 


Living room, 
dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms,andbath- 
room. All ma- 
terials readi- 
cut, saving 18 
percent on cost. 


Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed- 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy man can 
erect these houses. 


Large living room 

with circle-tread open 

stairway, dining „ee 

room, kitchen. 

3 bedrooms, 

each with ,ignh 

closet. Bath on 

second floor. ? s f A — 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est gradeinterior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, with complete instructionsand drawings. 
Freight paid to your station. Permanent Homes 
NOT PORTABLE. Many styles of year 'round dwellings, 
summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write nearest 
mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 183. 


The ALADDIN Co., 5i 


MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


Full 7 x 7 ft. lete with floor, awning, 

«my window: and deor ith surta n oe each; metal fame: 
stakes, pole an LT . On 23. 
deliv (west of Denver $27.20). "Factory prices 

tisfaction aranteed. nd for 


ay save you money. 
Mor* FREE catalog and price list of Sther tent». 
@ LE ROY TENT CO., 3727 McDonald Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bookkeepers-Accountants 
(sar) Wanted in Hotels 


$175 to $450 a month. de 
k " 


Nationwid 


ookkeepers, Auditors, Cashiers ats 


s t 
masters. Through our simplified H 
lan we train yog to specialize in hote 
accounts, and put you in touch with bigh-sal 
aríed positions. 


Write for Free Booklet 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Suite K-1403 Washington, D. C. 


“T brought her back last night. Every- 
body said they hadn't seen you for a week 
or ten days. We hunted around all last 
night and to-day. If we hadn't met a man 
who said he saw you at a sale up here to- 
day, we'd be driving around yet." 

Henry flinched. He would have given 
a hundred dollars cash if Ferd had been at 
the North Pole and Dannie on the other 
side of the barn. 

“T guess he told you I bought the 
farm,” he muttered. 

“We didn’t give him time to tell us 
anything,” said Ferd in growing astonish- 
ment. “What farm do you mean?” 

Henry was silent. He wished he had 
kept his mouth shut. 

"Why, Henry "declared Althea, getting 
out of the machine. “You didn't buy this 
nice place here, with that good stone 
house and good big barn! And such nice 
red shale!” 

Henry felt upon him the accusing eyes 
of his brother-in-law. 

“T expect to farm it, too,” he stated 
defiantly. 

“Here!” ejaculated Ferd. ‘When you 
have that new place in town!" His ex- 
pression announced that such carryings 
on were beyond him. 

Althea ignored him. Henry had not 
seen her so interested and excited since 
they had left the farm. 

“Why, Henry! I think this is the nicest 

lace. Why didn’t you tell me about it? 

ver since we had sale I’ve been sick to 
get back on a farm. But I never thought 
you'd want to." 

Henry could scarcely believe his ears. 

rou always wanted to, and never said 
so! 

“And such a nice summer kitchen and 
spring house," murmured Althea, her 
eyes darting about the farm. 


ENRY suddenly recalled the fact that 
he had perpetrated a second rash deed. 
“Althea,” he stammered, “I also said 
I'd take this boy to raise. I thought he 
could help me around the place, and vou 
too." He pulled forward the reluctant 
Dannie, who stood fearfully before this 
stiff-looking woman in a black dress and 
offered a shy propitiatory smile. 

“What’s his name?" asked Althea in an 
odd voice. 

“I don't know," confessed Henry. 
“They call him Dannie.” 

Then there was a movement, and the 
stiff-looking woman in the black dress had 
kissed the boy. She said nothing, but 
Henry and the others plainly saw her wipe 
her eyes. Which was the most astonished, 
Henry, Ferd, or the boy, would be hard 
to say! 


OCTAVUS ROY COHEN has written 
a corking mystery story for next 
month. The characterization is ex- 
traordinary, and the plot will hold 
your interest and keep you guessing 
until the very end. The rest of the 
fiction will include one of Fannie 
Kilbourne's eagerly awaited ‘‘Dot and 
Will” stories, a new Jen Culliton 
story by Nelia Gardner White, a 
father and son story by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull, a love story by Drew Hill, 
and the first instalment of a three- 
part serial, ‘‘The Fighting Point,” by 
Ben Ames Williams. 


“Its the usual thing 
. . like the fresh 
collar and shirt,’’ 
says DAVIS, banker 


he means 


GLO-C 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Tue shower, the shave, fresh 
linen, and Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing! All part of the morning 
routine when the man’s a man 
of success. Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing keeps his hair neat all day 
—without the artificial look men 
dislike. 


It’s good for the scalp too. 
Stimulates the hair roots to new 
growth and helps keep dandruff 
away. Your doctor would 
recommend it. Guard against 
dandruff and baldness with a 
Glo-Co treatment each week. 


Apply Glo-Co Hair Dressing 
to the scalp, then wash with 
Glo-Co Shampoo. The cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather of this 
marvelous shampoo frees the 
scalp from every trace of dan- 
druff and bacteria. 

After the shampoo, 
hair with Glo-Co Hair 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 
Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, 


SEPTIC 
TANKS 


Ready-Built 
Easy to 
Install 


No chemicals; no 
upkeep cost. Sizes 
forallrequirements. 
A sure saving of 
money and health. 
Approved by 
Health Authorities, 


comb your 
Dressing to 


LOW COST Sewage Disposal 


Thoroughly sanitary 
Kaustine Armco Iron 
Septic Tank fast re- 
placing home - built 


tanks and cess- 
pools. Free liter- 
ature explains 
why. 


Write today. Cat. No. 207 and 
estimates free. 
Kaustine Co., Ine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“I Made $21.00 in 


Five Hours" 
Writes Peter Werner, M. 
Sell Madison “Better-Made” 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 


$100.00 weekly and bonus. 
Write for Free Samples 
le 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 564 Broadway, w York 
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How Many Tons of Rain Will Fall on Your Town? by STUART MACKENZIE 


Good Bookcase | How Many Tons of 


for the price of a $ood book! 


.00 E. aa es 


Disappearing ¢ 75 l 


$ 


Glass Doors. . 


iundazrem, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18 25. In genuine ma- 
hogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL : 


degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GB is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave, New York 


VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 


17 black—3 copying degrees 
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Rain Will Fall on 


Your Town? 
(Continued from page 39) 


In 1911 and 1912, one of the big busi- 
ness men of the United States used thou- 
sands of pounds of dynamite, trying to 
make it rain in Texas and in Michigan. 
Some showers did occur; but the weather 
maps showed that these showers would 
have come anyway, as a result of general 
conditions. In fact, the official forecast 
had predicted them. For years the 
Weather Bureau has kept tab on various 
kinds of rain-making experiments, with- 
out finding any of them successful. 

It is both inconvenient and expensive to 
use large quantities of explosives, or to 
bombard the clouds with gunfire, so the 
average professional rain maker depends 
chiefly on chemicals. Their nature is, of 
course, his own carefully guarded secret. 

This was the method used twenty-five 
years ago by Frank Melbourne, “the great 
Australian rain maker." His services 
were in such demand that he coined 
money, although, according to scientists, 
he failed to bring even a trickle of “liquid 
gold" from the sky. 

He would. shut himself up in a freight 
car, a barn, or some other place where he 
could preserve an air of great mystery; 
and there, for hours, and even for days, 
he would work over his chemicals and 
electric batteries. 

Sometimes, of course, a rain would come 
along accommodatingly before the pa- 
tience of his clients gave out. But, just as 
often, it did not come! And that, accord- , 
ing to the Weather Bureau, is the com- | 
mon fate of all similar attempts. | 

As between rain makers and nature, | 
science asserts that it is a case of “Heads, | 
you win; tails, I lose.” In other words, if 
it does rain, nature did it; if it does not 
rain, nature did not do it. The rain 
maker’s influence is zero. 

There is a persistent tradition that rain 
follows a battle; and it probably is because 
of this tradition that people cling to the 
idea that the concussion produced by an 
explosion will bring rain. But the weather 
experts offer other explanations. 

he commander aba army takes ad- 
vantage of fair weather to carry out the 
movements of troops and of supplies 
which precede a battle. These prepara- 
tions occupy several days. By the time 
actual fighting begins, the fine weather is 
almost due to change anyway. In the 
natural order of events, rain is likely then 
to come before, or just after, the battle is 
over. It would have come, cannon or no 
cannon! 


HE conclusion of this whole matter of 
rain-making, therefore, is this: We must 
take what the weather gods give us, and 
make the best of it. For the scientists de- 
clare that, so far as they know now, there 
is only one way in which we can produce 
rain. | 
If we did it in that way, however, we 
should be almost literally jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. Forest fires, 
and other great conflagrations, sometimes 
form huge “rain clouds” in the air above | 


“Which Man Shall 


I Promote?” 


W ILL your employer think of you when 
the next good position is open? Will 
he say, "T here's a man who is training him- 
self to handle bigger work,” or will he pass 
you by as just an ordinary routine worker? 


Do not try to fool yourself. Your employer is 
watching you more closely than you may think. He’s 
constantly checking up on your work, your abilities, 
your ideals, your aspirations. Stored away in the back 
of his mind or filed away in black and white, are his 
impressions of the kind of man you are and the kind 
of man you want to be. 

He's willing and anxious to pay you more money 
the minute you prove that you are worth more 
money. But he can't take chances. When he pro- 
motes a man, he wants to be sure he will make good. 


Decide now—today—that you are going to be 
ready when your chance comes. Choose the position 
you want in the work you like best—then train for 
it. You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools. 

Write today for an interesting descriptive booklet 
which tells the full story. It won't cost you a penny, 
but it may be the means of changing your entire life. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7494-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on lease send me 
& copy of your 48-page booklet “Whe Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify fer the position or in ti 
subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management | Salesmanship 


Industrial Manegement Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Trafic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) [ ] Civil Service 


Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


ookkeeping O Common School Subjects 
rivate Secretary ligh School Subjects 
Spanish D French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Enxineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue .Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry C] Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy ining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering C) Radio Mathematics 


Street 
Address............ 


3-6-24 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Limited, 


In Tune With The Infinite 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE 
That famous world classic of the use of 
inner powers and forces in daily life. 
785,000 copies sold. $1.75 per copy at 
all booksellers. Write for free booklet 
— of Ralph Waldo Trine and his books. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for cartoons 
—_ and sample lesson plate, and let os explain, 

<= The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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USE THE P&H PLAN 


Get What 
You Want ! 


E your Naborhood Fur- 
niture Dealer does not 
have exactly what you want, 
ask him to show you the 
Peck & Hills Catalog. Bet- 
ter still, ask him for a Card 
of Introduction which ad- 
mits you to one of our 
wholesale exhibits. 

Either way multiplies the styles 
from which you may choose. The 
economies of the plan mean savings 


for you. You are also assured ap- 
proved styles and highest quality. 


Ifunable to get the Card, write us for 
name of dealer whowill supply you. 


Write for Free Booklet 4-5 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishingsand also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Coast to Coast Service 
imos 2n 


Ford & Chevrolet 
Roadster & Touring 
California Tops 


Protect your health and appearance. Keep 


out dust, wind and rain. Pleasing closed car | 


comfort at a reasonable price. Simple instal- 
lation. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 
You can make money as your friends will 
buy one when they see yours. Easy terms. 
Quality High Price Low 
Write Factory Today. Dept. A. 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 


| aant 


them, just as similar clouds are often 
formed by currents of moist air rising 
from the heated ground on a summer day. 
Rain does sometimes fall from these clouds 
that have been produced by conflagra- 
tions. Occasionally the showers are so 
heavy that they actually put out the fire 
which generated them. 

Scientists therefore say that we really 
might get rain by starting a great fire. But 
when it comes to a choice between drying 
up and burning up, we would rather wait 
for nature to end the drought in her own 
good time. 

I spoke of Virginia having a good deal 
of rain. It does have more than some 
states, but a good deal less than others. 
Moreover, it has a mild winter climate; 
and when it is snowing in a Northern state, 
it may be raining in Virginia, New York 
City, for instance, has about the same 
rainfall as Lynchburg, Virginia. But New 
York has more than twice as much snow 
as Lynchburg has. 

In comparing the different parts of the 
we must keep in mind these 


general climatic conditions. There are, 


| however, some extraordinary contrasts: 


The place which has been described as 
“Uncle Sam's rainiest corner” is not with- 
in the boundaties of the United States but 
in one of our overseas possessions, the 
Hawaiian island of Kauai. A record kept 
there for several years, at an altitude of 
about five thousand feet, showed an aver- 
age annual rainfall of 455 inches! 

Cherrapunji, in Assam, used to lead the 


| rainfall procession, with 426 inches a year. 


But when the measurements at this place 
in Kauai have been taken for a long period 
of years they are expected to show an 


| even higher average than their present 


one of over 455 inches. 

Here at home, within our own boun- 
daries, the wettest spot is Tillamook 
County, Oregon, with an annual average 
rainfall of 130 inches. In the Atlantic 
states the averages run from about 35 to 
about 50 inches. In the northern Middle 
States they are less; in the Southern states 
near the Ohio River they are around 45 to 
50 inches. Along the Gulf they are con- 
siderably over 50 inches. In the Great 
Plains states, they usually are less than 30 
inches. Bismarck, North Dakota, for 
example, has only about 18 inches a year. 
But it averages almost three feet of snow a 
year. 


N THE Pacific coast the fall is about 10 


inches at San Diego. The amount in- | 
creases steadily as one goes farther north. | 


On the western slopes of the mountains 
out there, a good deal of rain falls. On 
their eastern slopes, there is much less. 
And in the dry valleys east of the moun- 
tains, in southern California and Nevada, 
the average is less than five inches annually. 

The driest part of the United States is 
the interior of southern California, where 
some districts have an average annual 
rainfall of less than three inches. The 
driest spot of all, so far as actual records 
show, is the famous station at Greenland 
Ranch, Death Valley, which also holds 
the national record for high temperature. 
Its average yearly rainfall is a little over 
an inch and a half (1.65, as determined 
from a seven-year record). 

The wettest station east of the Rockies 
is Rock House, in Macon County, North 
Carolina, near the Georgia line, on the 


We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
Stage, in the movies, 
over the radio. But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationandunder- 
standing, nothing can 
| equal the close harmo- 
| ny enjoyed by those 
| who play the Hohner 

Harmonica, 
Hohner Harmonicas are 
a joy to play and a joy to 
listen to. Played alone, or 
in conjunction with other 
| musical instruments, they 
arecapableof interpreting 
all that is best in music, 
whether it be popular, 


classical or operatic com- 
position. 


Hot Mancak Bld Mens 


Ask for a Copy! 
This interesting and 
helpful instruction 
book, containing 
charts, pictures, and 
musical selections, 
will enable you to 
play a Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease 
that is most surpris- 
ing. Ask for a copy! 


Anyonecanlearntoplay 
a Hohner with the aid of 
the FreeInstruction Book, 
available at all leading 
dealers. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write to 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 174, 
114 East 16th St.. New York. 


D 


LLLA 


ÓJHOHNER 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 


NU LN 


i S 
U U can play 


this easy fingering Buescher Saxophone. 
Most wonderful music. 3 lessons given on 
request witheach newBuescherTrue-Tone. 
Teach yourself. Many play scales right off-- 
easy tunes first week. You can. 


Easy to Play, Easy to Pay = s 


Try any Buescher Instrument for 6 days. Satisfaction 
or no sale. Easy terms arranged. Send postal for cat- 
alog and details of trialand payment plans. Mention 
instrument preferred. No obligation. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
1396 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


JASCHA GUREWICH 


p—€— 
Formeriy wath Sees Band 
New York Gary 
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How Many Tons of Rain Will Fall on Your Town? by STUART MACKENZIE 


Foil the Fire Fiend 


Nothing is more pathetic than the 
grisly skeleton of a home destroyed 
by fire. All the intimate, happy 
things cherished for their sweet as- 
sociations reduced to little heaps of 
smouldering ashes. Insurance can 
never cover that. 

Prevent the fire. Build the walls 
of your home of material that can’t 
burn. Natco Hollow Tile Construc- 
tion costs very little, if any, more 
than wood. And it is not only Per- 
manent but also comfortable and 
economical. 


Our free book—''Natco Homes"—shows 
many such houses. Write for a copy. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1110 Fulton Building y Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDINC TILE 


eaRan$er . 


tice finest bicycie ever 
jes, colors, sizes; made in our new 


ra apr er reip red oe "T 
nents. Delivered free on approval, ex- 


press id, for 30 Free Trial. No 
IS EI, aog nioe, e 
iret red eas LEE 


fi 
low prices. Wri te Today for low fac- 


WANTED 


Factory Representative 


A large nationally known manufacturing concern 
already doing a business of several million dol- 
lars annually, is looking for a Factory Repre- 
sentative for open territory. Toquality, Applicant 
must have the respect and good will of com- 
munity, capacity for interviewing business men 
and *.rmers, and some financial responsibility. 
He must be sincere, honest and industrious. 


Our Company has been established for many 
years-and our line of products are the recognized 
standard of quality. The need is so general that 
practically everyone is a prospect. Business is 
dignified, honorable and permanent. 


Advertisements of our products appear regularly 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Country 
Gentleman, and many other magazines and trade 
journals. Millions of pieces of direct mail adver- 
tising are also used. Inquiries resulting are for- 
warded to the Representative. 


This position offers a wonderful opportunity for 
earnings ranging from $3,600 to $7,500 a year, 
dependent upon Representative's efforts. Your 
home can be used as your office. You can arrange 
i trips through your territory so that you can 
at home every night. Ownership of an auto- 
mobile is helpful. 
Write fully about your qualifications, especially 
any sales experience you have had, and we will 
ive your application careful consideration. All 
nformation will be handled in à confidential 
manner. 


Address MANUFACTURER, Dept. 1, 


P. O. Box 983, Dayton, Onto. 
(639) 


southern slope of the Blue Ridge. This 

lace, which is 3,100 feet above sea level, 
hae an average annual rainfall of more 
than 84 inches. 

Have you any idea how much water 
falls during a moderate shower lasting half 
an hour? Measured by a rain-gauge, it 
would be only a small fraction of an inch. 
Compare this with the heaviest shower on 
record. It occurred May Ist, 1908, at 
Porto Bello, on the Isthmus of Panama. 
In this most famous of all showers, 2.47 
inches of water fell in three minutes! iB 
two hours, that same day, there were 6.31 
inches of rain; over 700 tons of water to 
the acre. 

In our Eastern states, a rainstorm that 
yielded two and a half inches in 24 hours, 
instead of three minutes, would be con- 
sidered a heavy one. But, just as an ex- 
ample of what our weather can do if it 
tries, there was one rainy night in July, 
1923, when Richmond, Virginia, was del- 
uged with 818 tons of water to the acre. 

However, that was only a little more 
thanseveninchesin about 12 hours. Where- 
as, at a point in the Phili pines, in I9II, 
no less than 46 inches of rain fell in 2 
hours! That is supposed to be a vod 
record. In September, 1921 the town of 
Taylor, Texas, had more than 23 inches in 
24 hours. 


O FAR as official weather observers 

know, there are only two parts of the 
world where rain never falls. One's natural 
impulse is to guess that these rainless 
regions are in the Sahara, or some other 
desert. But not at all! They are in north- 
ern Greenland and the interior of the Ant- 
arctic continent. Snow falls in both of 
these regions—but no rain. 

I know, from my own experience, that 
it occasionally rains in the Sahara. At 
least, I saw it rain on the edge of the 
desert near Cairo. The city itself was al- 
most flooded, for there were no sewers to 
carry off the water. Men shoveled it into 
carts, which were then driven to the banks 
of the Nile, in order to dump the water 
into the river. But as most of it leaked 
out of the carts before they got there, it 
was a labor lost. 

I was assured that this was the first 


time, in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 


ant, that Cairo had been similarly afflicted. 
This may have been true; for it is a fact 
that, in desert regions, years sometimes 
pass without a drop of rain. However, 
sooner or later, i it does come. Whereas, 1 in 
the polar regions above mentioned, rain 
never falls. 

Most people seem to think of spring as 
the rainiest season of the year. Howev er, 
in most parts of the United States, spring 
is second, while summer comes first. Win- 
ter is third; and autumn is the driest of the 
seasons. This does not apply to the coun- 
try west of the Rocky Mountains. On the 
coast of southern California, winter has 
the most rain; summer the least. 

For our own comfort and convenience, 
we generally prefer to have it rain at night, 
rather than in the daytime. We can keep 
on wishing this without feeling compunc- 
tion about it; for that is the arrangement 
which is best for most of our important 
crops, such as wheat and corn. 

Especially during a period when rain is 
scarce, it makes a great deal of difference 
to crops if the occasional showers come at 
night. If they fall during the day, the hot 


Plaster {or 
Patching 


that anyone can use 
You can patch holes and cracks 


in walls or ceilings easily and 
quickly with Rutland Patching 
laster. The patch will not shrink as 


plaster of paris shrinks. Neither will 


it crack, crumble 
or fall out. Irs as 
lasting as the wall 
itself. 

Easy for anyone to 
use borie it does 
not dry or "set" in- 
stantly. You can paint 
Or paper over it with- 
out shellacing and the 
patch will not spot 
through. 

The handy cartons 
come all ready to use. 
Just add water and 
apply. Paint, wall- 
paper and hardware 
stores sell Rutland 
Patching Plaster. If 
your dealer hasn't it, 
mail coupon. We will 
send you a 234 Ib. car- 
ton and you can pay 
the postman. 30c plus 
postage upon delivery. 
Rutland Fire Clay Co. 
Dept. F.8, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 
work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


Patching Plaster 


C———————————————a4 


l RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. i 
Dept. F-8, Rutland, Vermont 


| Send me 2! Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. I 
| Name .. AME. 


| Address ............... | 
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Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples' Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 
The COLSON Co. 
755 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


To take orders for the famous Blancke 
Thermostatic Automatic Carbureter 
Control. Makes Fords run on 94% nir. Doubles 
mileage on gas and oil—easier starting—halves 
repair bills eliminates carbon. Easily demon- 

= strated. Sells on sight because saves $100 ever: 
10,000 miles. CADI! LAC NOW USES RERMOSTATIC ONTROI 
UNDER BLANCKE LICENSE. Experience not necessary to sell this 
wonderful proven device. Get plan that starts you ín your own 
business; and make $250 to 2000 a month profit. 


A. C. Blancke & Co. 318": 602 W. Lake St., Chicago 


BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEAC HN 

YOU DRAWING ^a 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our 
ability. Artists receive large salaries 


$ Write Today for Art Year Book 


@L“APPLED ART 
ROOM NO. 9 BATTLECAEEK MICA. 


The American Magazine 


TOME 


Due 


to Clay 


The beauties of the ages 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


And 
have found 


Famous Beauties of all ages have used clay. 
today, after thousands of years, we 
nothing else to compare. 

Clay is a beauty essential. No girl can look her 
best without it, no woman keep er youth. The 
users of clay stand out in every circle. 
who omits it cannot hope to compete. 

But crude and muddy clays have been supplanted. 
The new-type clay is white, refined and dainty. It 
is the final result of 20 years of scientific study. 

My White Youth Clay is this new type. It com- 
bines two clays with many other factors needed by 
the skin. It is clean and dainty. I find it ten times 
better than the clays I used up to five years ago. 

Youth Clay purges the skin of all that clo 

ars it. It removes the causes of blackheads and 
blemishes. It brings the blood to the skin to nourish 
and revive it. The result is that rosy afterglow 
which amazes and delights. It combats all lines and 
wrinkles, reduces enlarged pores. 

All toilet counters now supply 
Hopper's White Youth Clay. But I shall gladly mail 
a trial tube if you will send the coupon. Do that for 
beauty's sake. Many girls gain double beauty with 
one application. Many women seem to drop ten 
years. See what it means to you. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Tube 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper. 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10e for post- 


The woman 


and 


Edna Wallace 


S94-A. M 


age and packing on a sumple of White Youth Clay 


AGENTS 500% PROFIT 
q GUARANTEED GOLD LEAF LETTERS 


For store fronts and office windows. Anyone can put 
them on. Free samples. Liberal offer to general avents 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 411 N. Clark St., Chicago 


S High School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


leading f le 
20 Otter ea 


iness Men, and Educators helped 
which you n 


repare the special instruction 
for success. No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can i nope 
to succeed without specialized training. 
us give you the practical training you need. 


Let 
American School 
Drexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Dept. H-41, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


LI.LILLILZILI.LILL.LAILZLLL.LLL.LLLLLLLZL-LZLZLZLZI 
American School, Dept. H-41, Drexel Ave. and 5Bth St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 


sunshine causes rapid evaporation, dries 


cultivated ground to a crust, and may | 
harm rather than benefit growing crops. | | 


But at night the water evaporates slowly, 

sinks deeper into the soil, and a crust is 

less likely to form on the surface. 
Fortunately, in our wheat and corn 


| states much more than half of the warm 
season rains do fall at night. In our South- | 


eastern states, the cotton-growing ones, 
just the reverse happens. About 75 per 
cent of the rainfall from April to Septem- 
ber comes during the daytime, which 
seems to suit that section very well. 


HAVE often heard people say that, take 

it vearafter year, we have practically the 
same total amount of rainfall every year. 
But this is not true. We have wet years 
and dry ones. There are sections where 
some years are twice as wet as others. Over 
a long period, dry seasons are a little more 
frequent than wet ones. But the wet ones 
are more extreme. 

On Mt. Hamilton, in California, there 
were two successive years which show how 
one season may differ from another. Dur- 
ing 1884, over 9o inches of rain and melted 
snow were measured there. The very next 
year the same place had only about 18 
inches. One year was almost four times as 
wet as the other. 

I spoke of the importance of July rain to 
the corn crop. It has been estimated that 
a difference of one inch of rain—514 in- 
stead of 4!2—means an increase of about 
$400,000,000 in the value of that one crop! 
And all our crops are dependent, to a 
greater or less extent, on having enough 
rain at the proper time. 

The effects of a drought, therefore, are 
almost incalculable. It is asserted that 
every great financial panic we have had in 
this country has been the indirect result of 
a long period of deficient rainfall. All the 


protracted droughts we have had, except | 


one during the Civil War, brought their 
sequel of a financial panic. 

Every retail merchant knows that a 
heavy rain affects his business. If the 
downfall begins in the morning, and con- 
tinues all day, customers will be scarce, 
and also hard to please. But if the morn- 


| ing is fair, and rain begins about noon, the 


department stores are likely to have a good 
day’s trade. The shoppers, having gone 
down-town before the rain began, s/ay in 
the stores after it starts. Thev have a real 
orgy of “looking;” and the inevitable re- 
sult is considerable buying. 

When distant sounds can be heard with 
unusual clearness, weatherwise people 
shake their heads and say, “Were going 
to have rain!" 

They are quite likely to be right, too, 
although they may not know why they are 

right. The explanation is this: When the 
air is of uniform temperature its condition 
is favorable for transmitting sound waves. 
It is more likely to be of uniform tempera- 
ture when it is full of water vapor. And 
when it is full of water vapor, we are more 
likely to have rain. So there vou are. 

Sounds are sometimes heard at almost 
incredible distances. The noise of a vol- 
canic eruption—that of Krakatoa, in 1883 
—was heard three thousand miles away, 
like the roar of distant guns. 

These sound waves did not “peter out” 
even there. They actually kept on, clear 
around the globe! In fact, they made at 
least three of these round-the-world trips; 


At intervals—all day 


A Raw Throat 


HE danger of sore throat lies in 

the fact that it is always caused 
by germ infection which may develop 
into something more dangerous. 

It should have continuous antisep- 
tic treatment. A gargle or spray night 
and morning is not enough. Formamint 
provides a powerful yet safe antiseptic 
with which you can keep up your treat- 
ment all day—wherever you happen 
to be. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant-tast- 
ing tablets with you and take one every 
hour or so to treat sore throat; one every 
two or three hours to prevent infection. 
All druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 
Acts like an anaesthetic 


Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can 

wear tight shoes, dance, walk in 

comfort. Then soon the corn or cal- 
lus shrivels up and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score 
use this remarkable method. Acts 
instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain 
at once. 

Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike 
on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


^GETS -IT" 


World's 
Fastest Way 


| 


| 
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How Many Tons of Rain Will Fall on Your Town? by Stuart MACKENZIE 


Send for 


FREE 


Book 


For years there has been a crying need for 
a new system of shorthand—for a really modern 
system, a scientific system—one that could be written 
more RAPIDLY than the conventional sign systems, 
that would be more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 

Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The busi- 
ness world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already it is 
saving time and increasing efficiency in offices everywhere. 
Busy executives are using it themselves. So are profes- 


sional men and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, pub- 
lic speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, students. Ex- 
perienced stenographers as well as beginners are adopting 
It It is used in the U. 8. Army. It is approved by the 
New York State Board of Regents. What is the new 
shorthand? It is called 


= )peedwriti. 
-A The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


No need to master a foreign language of signs, symbols, 
dots and dashes. This new system employs the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet — the only scientific system; writ- 
ten with pencil or on typewriter. Originated by Miss 
Emma B. Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, who 
has taught almost all systems for eighteen years in such 
institutions as Columbia University, Rochester Business 
Institute, Simmons College, Boston, and the University 
of California. 

An experienced shorthand writer states: '"Speedwriting 
so far excels any shorthand system now in use that there 
is no comparison." 


Send for FREE book. Tells all about Speedwriting, the 
Natural Shorthand, and how you can learn quickly at 
home. Send postcard or letter today. 


Brief English System, Inc., Dept. 104 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc 


FOR im) 


Apply Twice a Year 

You can now have real and perma- 
nent relief from the danger and uncer- 
tainty of driving “Blindfolded” behind 
à rain-blurred windshield every time it 
rains. Simply apply NO-BLUR on 
your windshield every six months and 
you are always ready for Jupiter 
luvius. Whether spring showers or 
drenching downpours, NO-BLUR as- 
sures perfect vision through the EN- 
TIRE windshield. NO-BLUR is abso- 
lutely transparent. You can't even see 
It on your windshield after it is applied 
and you wouldn't know it was there 
but forits remarkable action each time 


Better Than a 
Windshield Wiper 
—Clear Vision 
"Through the En- 
tire Windshield. 


it rains. No oil or grease to collect dust. 
One application lasts six months— will not wear 


e or wash off. Even thorh your car is equipped 
Its D with a mechanical windshield wiper you will | 
ts erous welcome the added safety and convenience of | 
Nerve-Rack- being able to see clearly through the entire 
E Dri windshield instead of a scant semi-circle. NO- 
ing to Drive LUR comes complete with cloths for apply- 
“Blindfolded” ing. Each can contains enough for several 
Like Thi semi-annual applications. | Price $1 at acces- 
e This. sory dealers or sent postpaid direct. The best 


dollar you ever spent. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. A-61, Memphis, Tenn. | 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products | 


for, three times in succession, these sound 
waves passed and were registered by cer- 
tain delicate instruments. 

The sounds of artillery fire were heard 
at extraordinary distances during the re- 
cent war. Gunfire in Flanders was heard 
in England at places one hundred and 
fifty miles away. 

oggy weather is often good “hearing 
weather" because the air is still and of uni- 
form temperature. On the other hand, 
sound sometimes behaves in a very freak- 
ish manner during a fog. For example, a 
signal may sometimes carry ten miles, and 
at other times only two. Occasionally 
there is a "zone of silence" near a foghorn 
station. Within this zone, the signal is not 
heard, although it is audible at much 
greater distances. This may be due to 
some peculiarity of the topography. Or it 
may be explained by the presence of in- 
visible “acoustic clouds;" patches of air of 
uneven temperature and humidity. 

During a fog some years ago, a passen- 

er steamer from Boston went ashore in 
Penobicot Bay. The cause of the accident 
was said to be one of these strange zones of 
silence, quite near the foghorn station. 
When the vessel entered this silent zone, 
no sound of the signal could be heard. 


"THE amount of rain that may possibly 
fall in your part of the country is of 
practical interest to you. The engineer of 
your town must know what is the greatest 
rainfall to be expected, so that he can make 
the sewers large enough to carry it off. 
Occasionally the weather sends such a del- 
uge of rain that the sewers cannot take 
care of it all. Then the water “backs 
up" into your cellars and basements. 
Worse still, a succession of these deluging 
storms may change your streams to raging 
floods. 

Most of our floods come in the spring, 
when the snow on the slopes is swept down 
by the torrents of rain and helps to swell 
the volume of water. Rivers which come 
from, and flow through, a region of hills or 
mountains are peculiarly liable to sudden 
floods, because the rainfall pours quickly 
down the steep slopes. In more level 
country it stays on the surface, sinks 
slowly into the ground, and the small 
streams rise more gradually. 

The Ohio River, coming as it does out 
of the mountainous regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, is peculiarly li- 
able to floods. In 1913 it had one of the 
worst in its history. Two, in fact; the first 
one in January, when the river at Cincin- 
nati reached a stage of more than 62 feet 
above low-water mark. The second flood 
came at the end of March, and registered 
a crest of 7o feet. [t rose 21 feet in a single 
day, a record which never has been ex- 
ceeded at that point. 

The Dayton flood, the most disastrous 
inour history, occurred in that same month. 
As a result of this tragedy, a great project 
was undertaken to prevent any future oc- 
currence of that kind. The Miami Con- 
servancy District, as this project is called, 
has carried out a magnificent engineering 
work, a splendid example of good coming 
out of evil. 

The famous Johnstown flood, in May, 
1889, was caused by heavy rains which 
burst the retaining walls of a dam, twelve 
miles up the valley in which Johnstown 
was situated. The water beyond the dam 
—an artificial lake three miles long— 
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How Ernest W. Neir 
Doubled His Salary 


It took years for Ernest W. Neir to come 
up thru the ranks in hotel work by the 


"experience route." Then he took up 
home-study training with LaSalle. At about 
this time he was made manager of the 
Hotel Rowe, Grand Rapids—one of the 
city's finest hotels. 

His task was to put this hotel on a pay- 
ing basis. And it was at this point that 
LaSalle became of very practical assistance. 
With its aid he not only changed losses into 
profits, but he also increased his salary more 
than 100 per cent. 

'' My training with LaSalle,’ writes Mr. 
Neir, ''not only added greatly to my hotel 
knowledge; if also gave me my first real in- 
sight into business. '' 


Send for Free Outline of 
LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan 


How much is it worth to you to gain, in a 
comparatively few months, substantial pro- 
motion—a new confidence and self-respect? 

The way to all these things is outlined in 
a fascinating book, ' "Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One," —a book which has set thousands 
and thousands of men on the path to real 
achievement. The coupon will bring it 
to you FREE. 

Ín addition we will send you a 64-page 
book describing the unusual opportunities in 
any of the business fields listed below. If 
you want to look back a year from today and 
see a record of real progress, then— TODAY 
is the day to start—and the moment NOW! 
— — — Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — —— — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 433-R Chicago ø 
I should be glad to learn about your salary- ff 
doubling plan as applied to my advance- 
ment in the business field checked below. // 
Send also copy of ''Ten Years’ Promotion / 


in One," all without obligation. i p / 


OBusiness Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
eo Accountancy 
Traffic Management Fin 
DRailwayStation Manage- p cer recs ana hp 
ment LL.B spondence and Practice 
DLaw-DegreeofLL.B. C Expert Bookkeeping 
EiCocunesctal’ Law. Oc. P. A. Coaching 
o Industrial Mauagenent OBusiness English 
Mod an: 
Di d Production Methods (Commercial Spanish 
OPersonnelandEmploy- UOEffective Speaking 
ment Management 
Name X ————————————5) 


Address.. 


Qa Better Boats 


At Lower Prices 


iF Inboard and Outboard 


Motor Boats, Canoes, 
Carusa Rowboats and Dinghi 


[3 


es. 
—*  Catalogfree. Save money 
—order by mail, Twofac- 
*ories. Writetoeitherone, 
State whatinterests you. 


414 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
1214 Eim St., CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $50.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for full information 
and sample chart to test your 
ability. Please state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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"Friendship, 


the great blessing 
says Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


JAMERICAS great “ Evangelist of 
the Radio," is a believer in 
being friendly. He himself fairly 
radiates friendship. 

“It is our bounden duty," says 
Dr. Cadman, “to spread happiness; 
to pass on the friendship which 
others have for you; and never to 
fail in the little thoughtful acts of 
remembrance which make life worth 
living." 

Dr. Cadman receives thousands 
of Greeting Cards on his birthday, 
on Christmas, or after some particu- 
larly powerful sermon. It is in this 
way that his people show their ap- 
preciation for his work, and nothing 
moves the Brooklyn pastor so much 
as these tributes from far-away folks 
who have heard him and who love 
him, but who can never see him 
face to face. 

Truly a wonderful custom, this 
one of remembering those we love 
by means of a little work, a bit of 
sentiment that touches the heart 
because it comes straight from the 
heart. 

Anne Rittenhouse has written a charm- 
ing little book on the use of Greeting 
Cards. This book contains also fifteen 
pages of arranging lists of those you wish 
to remember. A veritable “Social Secre- 
tary'—sent postpaid for 25c. Greeting 


Card Association, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


poured down upon the city. More than 
two thousand lives were lost and the prop- 
erty damage amounted to $10,000,000 or 
more. 

The larger our towns become, and the 
more thickly populated our country in 
general, the greater is the havoc wrought 
by these occasional floods, and therefore 
they excite more interest. But we have 
made great strides in flood protection. 
Moreover, floods are not an unmixed evil. 
Millions of acres of our richest soil owe 
their fertility to the vast deposits of silt 
spread over them by the waters of suc- 
cessive floods. 


E MUST not leave this subject of rain 

without paying our respects—or our 
disres pects—to hail; for hail is frozen rain. 
It is the most violent and deadly form in 
which the water vapor of the atmosphere 
descends upon us. 

It is not the same thing as slcet, al- 
though the latter also may be frozen rain- 
drops. But sleet consists of tiny pellets of 
ice of an even consistency. Hail is formed 
in layers, and ranges from the size of small 
peas to that of oranges! Sometimes it is 
even larger. In 1874, hailstones weighing 
a pound and a half fell in Natal, South 
Africa. They went through a corrugated 
iron roof as if it had been made of paper. 
In Europe and in India there have been 
storms in which people were killed by hail- 
stones. 

No fatalities from this cause have been 
reported in our own country, but it isn't 
because we haven't had big enough hail- 
stones. In June, 1915, parts of Maryland 
were bombarded with hailstones as big as 
baseballs! At Annapolis they shattered 
the heavy wire-glass in the skylights of 
the Naval Academy buildings. . . . New 
Hampshire has reported hailstones four 
inches in diameter and weighing 18 ounces. 
Concordia, Kansas, has had some that 
were a trifle larger. 

One of the worst hailstorms on record 
occurred in Bihar, India, in 1893. The 
ground was covered with hailstones to a 
depth of from four to six feet. Six persons 
were buried under it and hundreds of cat- 
tle were killed. 

The peculiar layer formation of these 
stones comes about in a curious way: Hail 
almost always occurs in connection with 
thunderstorms. During these storms 
there are violent rising currents, or up 
drafts, in the air. There are also relatively 
cold and relatively warm levels. 

After the hailstone begins to form, it 
may travel back and forth between these 
different levels of air a dozen times or more. 
At a high level it gets a coating of snow. 
When it falls to a lower level it is covered 
with rain. Then the up draft carries it 
aloft once more, and the rain on it is 
frozen. Up there it gets another layer of 
snow over this ice. Again it falls to the 
lower level and is covered with rain, which 
turns to another coat of ice as the up draft 
carries it aloft once more. When it finally 
reaches the ground it is composed of these 
alternate lavers of snow and ice. A cross- 
section of some hailstones has shown as 
many as twenty layers. 

As thunderstorms are most frequent in 
summer, that is the season when hail is 
most common. And since summer is the 
time of growing crops, the damage done 
by hail is often serious, sometimes appall- 


ing. Consequently, the hail preventers 
have been even more numerous than the 
rain makers. But the weather experts 
assert that both attempts have been 
equally unsuccessful. 

The custom of firing cannon at the 
clouds, in the optimistic belief that it 
would prevent hail, is a very old one. 
Twenty-five years ago, at least ten thou- 
sand guns for this purpose were in use in 
Italy. In fact, they were popular in many 
of the European countries. The gun was a 
small mortar, with an iron funnel attached 
to its muzzle. It did not fire a projectile, 
but sent out a whirling ring of gas and 
smoke. 

There have been many other forms of 
guns, bombs, and rockets for bombarding 
the clouds. “Hail shooters" they are 
called. But again it is asserted that the 
hail shooter's influence is zero. 

With hail, as with rain, we must take 
what the weather gods provide, and make 
the best of it. In this country, more and 
more people are “making the best of it" 
by taking out- hail insurance. A few years 
ago, about six hundred million dollars of 
insurance of this form was carried in the 
United States; and the amount was stead- 
ily increasing. 

That is one thing which we Americans 
are doing: we are getting acquainted with 
the ways of our weather. On the whole, 
our weather gods are amazingly good to 
us; and perhaps in no respect are they 
more kind than in this matter of rain. 

For centuries before we were born, “‘the 
rain descended and the floods came," 
carry ng the dirt down into the vallevs. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, millions of 
square miles of territory were covered 
with soil so rich that, as a Californian once 
said to me, “You could grow two orange 
trees on a shovelful of ground, if vou could 

lant one on the top of it and one on the 
Lottoni 

On these innumerable acres, marvelously 
rich, still falls the liquid gold of the indis- 
pensable rain. dnd. as a rule, it falls 
pretty consistently when, where, and as 
we need it. Records show that the hole 
of the United States is never afflicted with 
a drought at the same time. We have our 
semi-arid regions, in the southwestern part 
of the country, where sometimes one hun- 
dred and fifty days pass without a drop of 
rain. But we have also our great irrigation 
projects, which turn these arid places into 
varden spots; while their months of un- 

roken sunshine make them a natural 
sanitarium for the cure of disease. In fact, 
the more we know about our weather and 
its marvelous performances, the more we 
are tempted to think that it is not only the 
most interesting but actually also the 
best in the whole world. 


Eprrog's Nore: The fourth of our remarkably 
interesting weather articles, which appears next 
month, is packed with amazing facts about the 
four winds of the compass. It also tells vou 
about "specialty" winds—the friendly Chinook, 
or snow-eater; the dreaded Sirocco, which with 
its suffocating blasts snuffs out the life of 
humans and animals. An infinite variety of 
questions are answered, among others: What 
is the windiest spot in the country? Whar ts 
the windiest hour of the day? What is a bliz- 
zard? What causes sudden rises. and falls in 
temperature? 

There are no technicalities in the article to 
bother vou. It is simply the story of what the 
wind means to you in your daily affairs. 
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(NSAR LIGHT RED . 


" VALSPAR DEEP BLUE 


Valspar in any Color! 


Any color you want—simply by mixing 
two or more standard Valspar-Enamels, 
just as they come from the can. You can 
make an endless number of shades and 
tints which beautify as well as protect 
any wood or metal surfaceabout thehome. 


All of the standard Valspar-Enamel 
colors shown in the circle above (and, 


Valspar Light Blue 


+ | 


Valspar Vermilion 


in addition, Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 


and Aluminum) come ready for use. 


Valspar-Enamels possess all the fa- 
mous Valspar qualities—plus beautiful 
color. Valspar-Enamels are solid-cover- 
ing and dry quickly with a brilliant and 
lasting lustre. Easily rubbed to a beau- 
tiful satin-like surface if preferred. 


Valspar Plum 


r Example: One pint of Light Blue Valspar-Enamcl plus one pint of Vermilion Valspar-Enamel gives one 


0 

C, quart of Plum Valspar-Enamel as shown in the example above. For complete directions on mixing, send 
15c for the Valspar Instruction Book. It gives many helpful hints and suggestions, and in addition contains the 
Valspar Color Chart showing 32 beautiful shades obtained by mixing Valspar-Enamels. Use the coupon below. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 4th Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—20 cents apiece for each 40 cent 
sample named at right. (Only three samples per person supplied at this 


Choice of Colors 


(20 cents apiece) 


State Color 


special price.) You will undoubtedly want the Valspar Instruction Book 
which contains the Valspar Color Charts and tells how to mix the | State Color 


Standard Valspar Colors. If you want this book, add 15 cents and 


check this square _ Amer. mag. 4-26 


State Color 


you would like iR E 
your floors to be ag 


Y * 


» COLOR, PATTERN, and a 
PERMANENT BEAUTY — this one 
floor has all three— AND MORE 


ARE of pretty rippled blue for 
the bedroom? How appropriate! 
For if there's one room in your home 
where femininity can rightfully be ex- 
pressed, it is in your bedroom 


"It's pretty. Most too pretty to walk 
on." You might well think that. Yet 
the remarkable thing about this truly 
beautiful floor is that it is made for the 
hardest kind of wear! 


If you are chinking of replacing worn 
and shabby floors, or if you are planning 
a new home, jot down all you would 
like your next floors to be. Of course 
you want them colorful —colorful so 
that you can plan rooms like this gay 
bedroom in which fabric rugs, furniture, 
and hangings show their best. 


Ármstrong's Linoleum 


It’seasy tochooscafloorofspiritand 
color from the many new designs 
in Armstrong's Linoleum. For in- 
stance—to go with the bright fur- 
niture on your sun porch, a daring 
Handcraft tile inlaid pattern in 
blended colors;foran entrance hall, 
a bold marble inlaid pattern; for the 
living-room, a softly rippled Jaspé floor 
as illustrated. Or, inthe upstairs rooms, 
you may prefer to use the still lower 
priced Armstrong's Printed Linoleum 
—there are scores of pretty patterns. 


Can such beautiful floors be also 
durable? Will they wear and never need 
refinishing? Cemented over a layer of 
builders’ deadening felt and waxed oc- 
casionally, a floor of Armstrong's Inlaid 
Linoleum will last a lifetime. It is free 
fromugly,dirt-collecting seams; requires 
no scrubbing. It is really a one-piece, 
smooth, lustrouslybeautifulsurfacethat 
makes you proud when callers come. 


PLAIN 

JASPÉ 

INLAID 
PRINTED 


This colorful bedroom floor is Arm- 
strong’s Jaspé Linoleum, No. 18. 


j p | 
ALL eh 


Abore— One of Armstrong’s 

newest creations, Em- 

bossed Handcraft Tile 

Inlaid No. 6007. 

Left—A smart tile design 

in Armstrong's Printed 
Linoleum, No. 8085. 


Can our Bureau of Decoration help? 


Whether youare building, or redecorat- 
ing your present home, write to the dec- 
oratorincharge.Shewillgladlyhelpyou 
with actual suggestions for walls, wood 
trim, and hangings as well as linoleum 
floors. Anew book, "'Floors, Furniture, 
and Color,” has been written by Agnes 
Foster Wright. It shows colorplates of 
model interiors and tells a simple way 
to plan home decoration. We shall be 
glad to send a copy upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents (60 cents in 

Canada). Armstrong Cork ¢ 
Co., Linoleum Division, 2590 ay -ñ 
Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


for every floor in the house 
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“Something is Doing and Sweeney is 
Doing It!” 


(Continued from page 34) 


and the drivers who brought the sand 
must split their stealings. He knew of 
padded pay rolls too; the workmen talked. 
Somebody ought to tell the boss, they 
said; but nobody did. 

It seemed to the little water boy that 
there was a way out of all this. He didn’t 
intend to tell, but he could stop the 
crookedness just the same. He went to 
the contractor and asked to be made 
assistant timekeeper. There had been no 
assistant timekeeper. The contractor had 
heard things. He looked shrewdly at the 
boy, and the boy met his eye unflinching. 

‘I could check up on the sand and 
gravel, and all, and help the timekeeper,” 
said Jim Sweeney; and the boss gave him 
the job. In a few days the timekeeper 
suggested that there might be a little 
money for Jim—on the side. Jim looked 
at him straight. 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” he said, and the fellow 
walked off. That day the s.perintendent 
and the timekeeper went home never to 
return. 


HE men who replaced them on the job 

were fine fellows, but Jim held on to his 
promotion. It was a good job now, for 
the checking was straight and there was 
time for the steam roller. In sixty days 
he knew how to run it. Then came al- 
most three years of waiting for his chance. 
It came with a mail-men’s convention in 
Scranton and a bad bit of paving that 
had to be made right. The regular roller 
man was drunk and the roller was badly 
needed. Jim volunteered, and was ac- 
cepted. He went home to put on a brand- 
new pair of overalls in honor of the job. 
He, ye Sweeney, student of the steam 
roller ever since he was twelve, at fifteen 
was to run to the main street at conven- 
tion time, and make repairs! 

He mounted to the driver’s seat like a 
conqueror. On the way he encountered a 
bad mudhole. The foreman, who was 
traveling with him, got down and ordered 
two planks placed on bricks as a bridge 
across. Jim hesitated. 

“I don't think I can get through,” he 
said. “It don’t look strong enough.” 
The foreman turned ’round. 

“Look here," he ordered, “‘you’re run- 
ning the roller, ain’t you? I’m boss, and I 
tell you to run it.” 

Jim Sweeney ran it. When he was half 
way over the bricks slipped, the bridge 
collapsed, and the roller tipped over. 
Jim jumped down, pulled the fire, put it 
out, Mag then, after one look at the 
necked roller, quietly took his lunch box 
and went home. He thought he was 
through.. Several hours later the boss 
came for him. 

“What’s the matter with you, Jim?” he 
demanded. “Why aren't you at work?” 
[Ir pay pe 5» n 

I—I guess vou don't want me," fal- 
tered Sweeney. “I tipped the roller over." 

“Nonsense,” returned the boss. “You 
come right back with me in the buggy.” 

“Was I happy?” mused Jim Sweeney 
as he recalled this. “I moved on air! I 
went back not to the roller but to my job 


as assistant timekeeper. When Saturday 
came I saw I had too much money in my 
pay envelope, and I went to my boss. 

*** Mr. Dale,’ I said, ‘I’ve got too much 
in here.’ 

** No, Jim,’ he replied, ‘I’ve advanced 
your wages a dollar a day. Not because 
you tipped over the steam roller, he 
added astily. ‘I don't want you to do 
that again!” His eyes twinkled." 

Jim Sweeney walked home all aglow. 
He didn't reason it out; he didn't know 
perhaps that his boyish effort to set things 
right without telling, by asking to be put 
into a position where he could check up, 
had kept the big boss's eyes upon him, 
and that his persistent effort to conquer 
the roller had been watched. He only 
knew that his job was all right, his boss 
all right, and that he had another chance. 
In another month he was on the roller 
again. 

It was great to run it, great to feel the 
power of the monster beneath him. Jim 
would have been entirely happy but— 
well the Sweeneys, although poor, had 
always known nice people. Jim’s friends 
at school were clean, well-trained, well- 
mannered boys and girls. They often 
passed him on the street as he rode his 
tamed dragon. He noticed that they 
looked the other way. Something was 
wrong. All at once he was conscious that 
his hands were black, his overalls greasy, 
and more than likely his face had a 
streak or two. Impossible to keep clean 
and neat running a steam roller. He 
didn't look like someone they wanted to 
know! 

It hurt; it hurt like fury. But the boy 
thought it out. They kept themselves 
clean and neat; it was but natural. As he 
rode the roller and saw them turn awav, 
day after day, a new ambition grew. His 
boss wore good clothes. Jim Sweeney 
made up his mind to be boss. After that 
things seemed easier. When a boy or girl 
passed with carefully averted glance, Jim 
wiped his hands on his overalls and 
smiled cheerfully. 

“T used to say to myself, *Now, don't 
getmad with them,’ "he confided.** ‘They’ re 
going to be glad to speak to you some day.’ 


YEAR later he went to the boss and 

asked to be promoted to assistant fore- 
man. He received the promotion. This 
was the second time he had asked for 
promotion, first to assistant timekeeper 
and now to this job, and both times he 
was successful in getting what he asked 
for. This strengthened his notion that 
anything worth the having is worth 
asking for; and as the years passed, and he 
continued to ask for what he thought he 
should have, it became a positive belief. 
Jim Sweeney believes in asking, not in 
silent waiting. 

“Tve always asked for what I thought I 
should have and could do," he said. 
* And, remembering always that vou have 
to learn to creep before vou walk, I 
got it every time, I tell our men now 
that anyone who thinks he is entitled 


Ata 


chance meeting 
—hair smooth, smart 


ON’ T let the pleasure of a 
chance meeting be marred 
by the embarrassment of strag- 
&ly-looking hair. It's so easy to 
keep your hair looking right, today. 


How? With Stacomb — there's the 
secret! Just a touch of Stacomb makes 
your hair ‘‘lie down." 


And all day long Stacomb keeps your 
unruly hair in place. Gives it a fine, 
healthy smoothness, brings out the 
natural lustre others admire. 


Stacomb is the modern way to keep 
hair smooth, smart-looking without 
making it sticky or greasy. 

And so easy to use—so quick—so 
safe! Yes, and beneficial too—Sta- 
comb helps prevent dandruff. And 
never leaves hair brittle, as daily wet- 
ting with water does. 


Don’t go through the day harassed 
with uncertainty about your hair. Use 
Stacomb tomorrow morning and wher- 
ever you go you will know your hair 
is right. 

Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
now in the new liquid form. Any drug 
or department store. Readers in Can- 
ada, address Standard Labora- 
tories, Ltd., 727 King Street, 

West, Toronto. a 


Now in liquid form too! 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 


: Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
: Dept. T-32, T13 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


i Send me, free, a generous sample of Sta- | 
: comb. H 
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INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


OBT. H. INGERSOLL, to whom the world 

owes the Dollar Watch and the first line of 

low priced, dependable watches, is now bringing 

before the American public another article of great 

economic value — the Ingersoll 

Dollar Stropper; an ingenious in- 

resharpening all makes 
razor blades. 


300 
Shaves 
From 
Every 
Blade 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely 
principle. It is so de- 
d as to automatically 
the edge of the blade in 


contact with the leather strop, 
at the proper angle, thus in- 
suring keen cutting edge. 
It can be used by any one 


ut skill or practice. The 


user cannot fail. 
There is almost 

the speed, comfort 

ure to be had by 


the INGERSOLL. 
Ten Days' Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict that 
the Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 
Outfit is & real boon to the man 
who shaves. It is more than an ac- 
'essory to your shaving kit—it is a 
life investment in a new kind of 
shaving comfort which you never 
dreamed would come to you. It 
costs no more than a few blades 
and will save you all future blade 
money and all the dull-blade tor- 
ment. 

1f you have not had the Stropper 
demonstrated to you and cannot 
get it at your dealers’, mail the cou- 
pon below with $1 and we will 
send you the complete Outfit, in- 
cluding patent Stropper (blade 
holder) and fine leather Strop. Use 
it 10 days and if you do not get the 


witl 


magic in 
and pleas- 
the use of 


DEALERS 
This clever invention 
is mecting with nation- 
wide approval—in 
fact, it is swceping the 
country. Dealers are 
in heavily 


cashing 
Quick sales, quick 
profit& Every man a 
prospect. If interested 
in dealers’ plan, check 


most comfortable, quickest and 

cleanest shaves you ever had, re- 

turn it and we will return your 
iri $1.00 at once 

= ee es ee ee ee ee 

Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 554, 476 Broadway, New York City 

T enclose $1 for which please send me the Ingersoll Dollar Stropping 

Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather 

Strop. It is understood that [can return the Stropper in 10 days if 

por satisfied, and that you will return, my dollar. Canadian price 
1.50. 


Name. 


in coupon. 


Addrew.. ico ec pk de ACRES RTT 


Make of Razor Used 
O I am interested in Dealers’ Plan 


Own Your OwnTea koom 


Fortunes are being mad. a Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns aud 
Cotfee Shops eve 
make money han > already going 
ries paid to train: r "teach you e 
business in your spare time. Write for Free Bow 

Profit.’ Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. k-1135 


Pouring Tea for 
K Washi wton, D.C 


Selling on carvusning’: We tes you, 
ployment, and furnish WORKING OUTFIT 
2.) Limited ofer. Write today. Artcraft Studios, 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd. Chicago. 


Seamless Composition Floors 


Handsome and sanitary over old floors 
or in new building. 

The special ingredients and perfected 
chemical formula of Eve 


Thepermanent, 
fireproof, one- 
piece floor for 


»*tos con- 


Apartments trolled by many years of experience assures 

hens uniformity, p ction and permanence 
ery Everlasbestos floor 

Sun) , Easily and quickly laid like cement 

Hotela Smooth—seamless — easily kept clean and 

Schools sanitary. Four attractive colors—red, bufi, 

Theatres gray and green 

Hospitals Write forcatalog and sample on wood free. 

Stores Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 


Dept. A, 95 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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g 
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to more than he is getting is to ask for it. 

“My job as assistant foreman put me 
in charge of men. Before this I had only 
the responsibility of checking time and 
materials. The job was one of laying wires 
underground. There was but one re- 
sponsibility for me—to see the work done 
right and as quickly as possible. They 
called me a good ‘pusher.’” 

In a contractor's vernacular a “pusher” 
is one who keeps unskilled labor in line 
and sees that the men do a day’s work. 
Jim Sweeney not only pushed well but 
the men also liked him. I talked with an 
engineer in the service of the city of 
Scranton who has known Jim Sweeney 
since he was twelve years old. 

“ Jim was a hard-working boy then," he 
said. ''First on the job in the morning, 
last to quit at night. Never shirking, 
always lending a hand, and good-humored, 
no matter what the weather did or what 
happened. The men always liked him, 
and they liked to see him get along. No- 
body ever begrudged him a thing. 

That fall the building of de Laurel 
Line, the interurban trolley road between 
Scranton and W ilkes-Barre, began. It 
promised a job for all winter. As Jim 
could not count on regular work with his 
employers—contracting work often stop- 
ping for several months in the bad 
weather—he applied for a job as assistant 
foreman on the new line. 

The starting point for the new line was 
Rocky Glen, a pleasure resort seven miles 
from Scranton. For the first few weeks it 
was easy to get to work on a trolley, but 
then came a strike of motormen and con- 
ductors, and for months not a trolley in or 
about Scranton left the car shed. It was 
an absolute tie-up. 

The construction company made pro- 
vision for the workers by erecting shacks 
at Rocky Glen. But Jim’s mother would 
not hear of her sixteen-year-old living 
there. The men were rough; the boy 
belonged home at night. It was in the 
days before autos, except for a very few 
pleasure cars, and Jim could not afford a 
horse. 

So, in order to hold his job, he walked 
fourteen miles a day to and from work. 
He rose at four a. M. and arrived home at 
8 r. M. He got pretty tired, but he was 
toughening up, and he knew that. Also, 
he knew that he stood a good chance of 
| getting ahead. In the spring he was made 

a regular foreman, though not yet seven- 
teen. 


| WE H the spring and the resumption 
of trolley service, there was time for 
olay. Indeed, up to the building of the 
Hus Line, Jim Sweeney had always found 
time for play, no matter how heavy the 
day’s work. When he was working the 
roller he washed up at night and went out 
to play. One spring, when the days were 
long, he organized the boys into a baseball 
team. As a man of business experience, 
and because he would pay expenses when 
needed out of his own pocket, Jim 
Sweeney was manager. Most of the boys 
went to school and were short on pocket 
money; but although Jim turned over 
every cent he made to his mother, that 
sensible woman made him a generous 
allowance. 
When winter came ball games were 
impossible. The gang wanted to do some- 
į thing else. Sweeney proposed a fife and 


Keep Your 
Office. Ashless 


Most men are tired of 
messy ashtrays—with their 
offensive stubs and ashes. 
By tens of thousands men 
are turning to Smokador- 
the Ashless Ashstand—the 
clean, all-metal ashstand 
that keeps every bit of 
smoking litter out of sight 
and smell! All matches, 
ashes and stubs drop thru 
the hollow tray to the air- 
tight base below—where 
they are completely smoth- 
ered! No small tray to constantly 
empty— no litter to spill —no 
glass dish to fall and break! Non- 
tipping, non-spilling Smokador- 
always neat and clean— has two 
cleverly-designed Snuffer Clips to 
hold cigars and cigarettes. Smok- 
ador is finished in dark bronze, 
mahogany, red, olive green, wil- 
low green.$10.50 delivered east of 
the Mississippi; $11, west. If your 
dealer can't supply a genuine 
Smokador, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep't B. 
SMOKADOR MFG. CO.INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


MORE SPENDING MONEY 


Let us furnish you with from $20.00 to $30.00 s 
month extra cash in exchange for a little of your 
spare time Full particulars without cost or obli- 
gation. Write today. 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 24A 


The Crowell Publishing Company 250 Park Ave., New York City 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering La 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and cas It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue 
7378 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. lil. St., ‘indianapolis. 


STUDY AT HOME 


conferred. Low cost, easy terme 


d. 
*'Evidence'" pode valuable 08 page "La LOW 


Ae ond: Lar recur Wusinese Taimne T 


For Business Opportunities — 


“THE MARKET PLACE" 
A National Publication 


Issued every two weeks and devoted exclusively ‘° 
classified advertisements of business opportunities 
Hundreds of offers of highest standard for those wbo 
seek capital, investments, partners, distributors, lin 
to sell, business services— and for those who want tosc 
businesses, patents, merchandise, leases, real estat 
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drum corps, and it was received with 
acclaim. But where could they find the 
money for the instruments? They made 
Jim Sweeney president and followed him 
into a local music supply shop to hear him 
dicker with the proprietor. When they 
came out they were downcast. For sixty 
dollars they could make a start. Sixty 
dollars would buy on credit bass cvm- 
bals, four drums, and a half-dozen fifes. 
But they had only ten dollars all told. 

“We'll put on a raffle,” said Jim 
Sweeney. 

The raffe was a great success. There 
was enough over the sixty for a teacher to 
be hired. Someone loaned a basement, 
and ere long the street was filled. with 
doleful wails and shrieks as the untrained 
boys practiced. But they stuck to it, and 
before long they could play after a fashion. 

Then Jim and the other boys hunted up 
jobs. A parade, a convention, anything 
that could be made to pay money for a 
fife and drum. The money was turned 
into real instruments. Ere long Jn 
Sweeney was offering twenty men at four 
dollars each for any event—and getting it. 

If this seems irrelevant to the story of 

im Sweeney's march forward, have pa- 
tience. Remember the boys who looked 
the other way from the lad on the steam 
roller. Those were the boys of the base- 
ball gang, of the fife and drum corps. 
There was no looking the other way now. 
Jim Sweeney had a host of friends, and if 
they met him on the street, where as 
foreman a man couldn't keep quite as 
spruce as in the buildings, there was 
nothing but a hearty: 

"Hi there, Jim! Can't we go out to 
the field to practice to-night? Warm in 
that ole basement." 

‘Tis warm; maybe we can. We'll ask 
the fellows.” 

No rancor. Jim Sweeney has never held 
any, and yet as a fighter of wind and 
weather, and obstacles put into the way of 
his work, he has achieved first rank. When 
it comes to people, Jim shows them, with- 
out fighting, at least without fighting 
them. 


FRM foreman he went up rapidly. Be- 
fore the interurban line was completed 
he had a position carrying the.same title, 
but with greater responsibility, with a 
local paving company. Then he saw a 
real opportunity: On the death of a local 
contractor the business descended to his 
son, who had little knowledge of the 
practical side of its management. Jim 
Sweeney applied for, and obtained, a 
osition with the company, and made 
himself so generally useful that in a short 
time he was virtually manager. In two 
years he had the title of superintendent. 
€ was twenty, and was put in charge of 
a job in New York State on the Barge 
Canal, a million-dollar lock and two 
concrete bridges. Then, for the first time 
in his life, he was thoroughly unhappy! 
Everything was wrong. Before he went, 
he had begged the boss not to touch the 
contract, and now, trying to work it out, 
it seemed impossible. 

“The work was taken too cheap, and 
we had no suitable equipment," he said. 
“I had known that, and had asked not to 
be sent on the job. No man could make 
that job go as it should. There seemed 
just one thing to do: apply for work else- 
where, so I did. I felt sorry for my boss 
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Your Hair 
Is like garden foliage 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


This is what famous experts told me years ago 
about hair. 

The scalp is like a garden. Dandruff and hardened 
oil are like weeds. They stifle the roots that grow 
there. 

The sap must be cultivated, cleaned and ferti- 
lized, like the soil of a garden. Then hair will flourish 
pue as flowers thrive under like conditions. Neg- 
ect those things, and hair like flowers will fail. 

They combined for me the best hair helps they 
knew. Since then they have added some better 
discoveries. They concentrated the formula. I 
apply it with an eye-dropper directly to the scalp. It 
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As a result I gained luxuriant hair. Today it is 
thick and lustrous—finer far than 40 years ago. 
have never had falling hair or dandruff. Despite my 
age, I have never had a touch of gray. My hair for 
many years has been my greatest glory. 

Now I am havin the same help made for you. 
It is called Edna allace Hopper's Hair Youth. 
All toilet counters supply it at 50c and $1. 

I wish I could induce all people to use it. It is so 
essential, it means so much. It is such a pity not to 
give your hair a chance. 

I will gedy mail a small bottle of Hair Youth 
if you will send this coupon. Please let it show you 
the way to healthy hair. 


For Trial Bottle ^^" 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c for post- 
age and packing on a sample of Hair Youth. 
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though, and I admired him and do to this 
day. That man was straight. He almost 
ruined himself—spent his own fortune on 
that contract—but he finished the job 
according to specifications.” 

It was watching that colossal mistake 
that made Jim Sweeney wary of big jobs. 

“Creep before you walk,” 
soberly. 
too well.” 

He applied for work with the Warner 
Quinlan Paving Company, now one of the 
largest companies in the world engaged in 
the manufacture of asphalt. It was even 
then a big company; but asphalt was new, 
and a large part of the work involved the 
taking of actual contracts and filling them. 
Jim Sweeney had about decided to abandon 
other forms of contracting work and to 
go in for paving. The Warner Quinlan 
Paving Company sent for him while he 
was at work on de canal job. He went to 
an undefined position in. the contract 
department. In a year and a half he was 
its general superintendent. 

At this time, one of the biggest parts of 
the work of the company was the intro- 
duction of asphalt as paving material. 
The general sales manager traveled the 
country, meeting governors of states, 
mayors of cities, committees of councils 
and legislatures, all ruling or governing 
bodies, and the larger firms and societies 
everywhere, explaining the nature of the 
new paving material while soliciting con- 
tracts. 


WHEN Jim had been with the company 
three years he was selected to accom- 
pany the sales manager and learn the sell- 
ing end. He traveled to twenty-one states 
of the Union and to Canada. As assistant 
to the general sales manager, he was intro- 
duced to many dignitaries, and although 
he was young, the reputation of his firm 
brought him a cordial reception. 

There was a lot of entertaining that he 
steered clear of. It was before the days of 
prohibition, and the vast majority of 
agreements were sealed in but one way. 
Sweeney avoided the ceremony, and went 
about every city he visited studying the 
paving already laid, and that in course of 
construction. He not only learned much 
about paving in this traveling, but he 
gained poise. He met the greatest in the 
land, and they were but as other men. 
When he came home he knew that he 
was ready to go into business for him- 
self. 

He thought it over. He was twenty-six, 
earning two hundred dollars a month and 
all his expenses, even to his cigars, a 
princely salary for those days. The com- 
pany was a good one, and liberal, and 
further promotion was not far away. But 
if the firm could afford such a sum for him 
he must be earning it; and why not for 
himself? He felt that he needed a partner. 
He talked the matter over with one of his 
brothers. 

“Got any money?” he asked. 

“No,” replied his brother; “ever since 
I went to work I gave it all to Mother." 

“Same here," said Jim Sweeney. “I 
haven’t a cent. But she’s saved; maybe 
she’ll let us have some.” 

They took their problem to their 
mother, and proposed that she let them 
have five hundred dollars apiece. She did 
not hesitate. It was Jim who said re- 
luctantly, “You know if we should fail, 


“Nobody can remember that 


he says: 


Mom, the money would be all gone.” His 
mother smiled. 

“T guess if the worst happens we won't 
worry over five hundred to each of vou 
boys," she said. “But you won't fail. 
Now, you will need what you make for the 
business. Don't turn it over to me any 
longer; but I'll charge you board." 

“And we paid it," said Jim Sweeney. “I 
don't believe in sentiment in business 
anyhow, not with relatives. I like things 
clean cut!" 


S° BEGAN the firm of Sweeney Broth- 

ers, contractors, a name borne by the 
business at this day although the brother 
who made it possible died four years ago, 
and Jim Sweeney is running alone. One 
thousand dollars capital constituted their 
entire assets. They had no jobs and no 
tools. They bought a few hand tools, and 
then hunted for a job. Jim knew of a place 
where a row of houses was being built. 
He went to the builder and argued with 
him that the prospects of a sale would be 
much brighter if they had sidewalks. 
Sweeney Brothers would do the work at 
cost. They wanted the sidewalks as an 
advertisement. 

They made no money on that job, but 
next they got a small paving job. One of 
the best consulting engineers in the city 
was convalescing from an injury. He sat 
on his front porch and watched the paving, 

im Sweeney once more on the roller. 
hen they finished the engineer was 
talking to all his friends. 

“Those two boys did the best job of 
paving ever done in the city of Scranton," 
he said. That helped. But although jobs 
were not so hard to get, the capital of one 
thousand dollars was far from enough. 
They had to have credit. 

Jim went to a local bank. The cashier 
knew him. He was affable, but he had to 
submit the matter of credit to the board of 
directors, who were to meet the next dav. 
Jim went home and on the way he stopped 
at a barber shop. Laid out on one of the 
chairs, his face covered with lather, was a 
young man, talking. 

“Sweeney Brothers!" he jeered. “Those 
lads don't know what they're up against. 
I give them a month to bust up—why, 
they —" j 

Jim Sweeney saw the barber nudge him, 
and he stopped talking. 

When Jim was shaved he rose from his 
chair to meet his detractor. 

Lo, Tom.” 

“Lo, Jim.” Nothing more. 

“But I felt pretty blue,” said Jim to 
me. “I went home, saying to myself: 

**Never mind, he'll come around. I'll 
show him.’ 

“The next day I went tothe bank. The 
cashier welcomed me. 

“*You'll get your credit, he said. 
‘Why, you have a lot of friends on that 
board, young man?” 

Jim was filled with elation. He could go 
ahead! It didn’t even occur to him to ask 
who were the friends who had stood back 
of him. 

“The only thing I could think of,” he 
said to me, “was that somebody trusted 
me to make good. And I’d show them.” 

“But that’s what you said of the man 
who sneered at you the night before,” | 
protested. “Did it work the same way for 
both, whether they blamed you or praised 


you, you’d show them?” 


-I could do it. 


was the one to blame. 
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** Yes," said Jim Sweeney. And then he 
added, “There isn't any real difference, is 
there? Either way you've got to show 
them." 

“And you weren't angry at that ac- 
quaintance of yours?" I persisted. 

“No,” said Jim Sweeney. “He made 
me feel blue for a little while, but then I 
decided to show him, and that was all. 
And I knew how bad he would feel when 
I did make good, so I took every chance to 
make that fellow like me. I kidded him 
along with kindness. And he did like me; 
he forgot all that he had said. I didn't, 
but I wasn't sore." 


GWEENEY has his own theory as to the 
advance of the little firm, for orders 
came readily after the first. 

“ Mother always said I was born lucky,” 
he said; “and there is something in that. 
But we did certain things that helped. 
We never told a client we would do any- 
thing, and then failed to do it. If we 
said we would start or finish on a certain 
day, we turned our business upside down 
and worked all night, before we broke 
our word. 

“We never did what we could not 
afford. The first three years we didn't 
have enough equipment, and we were 
tempted, often, as every young contractor 
is tempted, to do what brings many of 
them to grief—invest in expensive equip- 
ment before we were ready to pay for it. 
We could have managed it too, because 
we had cred't. But we were carefu'. We 
were very open and aboveboard with our 
clients and with the people from whom we 
bought materials. We gave the banks a 
statement twice a year instead of once a 

ear. We never tried to hide a loss. And 
Yos tel' vou that if you are honest and 
hard-working and have some common 
sense, no one wants you to lose money. 
I've had people help me to make it. 

* Once in the early days I had a con- 
tract that n my inexperience I underbid. 
When I got on the job I saw my mistake. 
It was a private concern, so I went to 
them and told the truth. 

*** I'll finish the job,’ I said; ‘but you've 
got to understand the thing, because 
you'll wonder at the amount of the next 
estimate.' 

“““Why, look here,’ said the man; ‘I 
don’t want you to lose money on us. Let 
us have the figures and we'll talk it over.’ 

“They paid me enough extra for a small 
profit. I tell you, nobody wants to see 
you lose, as long as you are prudent and 
industrious and play straight." 

I think Jim dw weeney is right in that 
nobody wants him to lose. The warmth of 
his personality, his sincerity, and his 
pride in his work make that impossible, 

“I look at a pavement,” he said, “and 
think, ‘By George, I want to see that 
looking just the same twenty years from 
now,’ and I build it that way as far as I 
know how! Some of the paving I put 
down twenty years ago is just as good 
to-day. 

“T like to be proud of what I do and I 
can’t see that it makes any difference if I 
make one dollar or a million: I ought to be 
just as proud of the work. To this day 
we've never refused a job because it was 
small. I've taken a day's work any time 
I've always seen to the 
work myself so that if it went wrong / 
When there are 
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HE greeting to our guests 
when they're called, isn't a 


mechanical mumble or a hurried 
formality. 
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stay that much more enjoyable. 
For a good hotel doesn't stop at 
being good just in its special fea- 
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Hotel—expect that agreeable peo- 
ple will always be ready to serve 
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twenty jobs going I visit them all the 
time, watching and helping where I can. 
And the firm has good friends, the best in 
the world." 


OE time when Jim Sweeney was hard 
up for work he had a letter from a man 
in a neighboring town. When he arrived 
he was invited to make an estimate on a 
sixty-five-thousand-dollar job of paving. 

"We've heard of you," the man told 
him, “through some of your good friends. 
We think you can do this job well. Take 
your time to estimate." 

It was a difficult job, and the estimate 
took a month to prepare. The town was 
strange, and Sweeney was often at a loss 
as to roads, cartage, and other local 
features. Someone always helped. When 
the bids went in his was the lowest, and he 
finished the job in good order. 

"[ worked hard those days,” he said, 
“and so did my brother. As the business 
increased he was more inside man and I 
an outside one. We stuck strictly to 
business. I got to bed at ten o'clock, and 
out and on the job at seven the next 
morning. I’ve seen many a young fellow 
peter out because he had such a good 
time nights there wasn’t enough of him 
left for the day’s work.” 

Sweeney Brothers were prospering 
mightily when the war came, and with it 
the cessation of paving and excavation. 
But plenty of folks still wanted coal. 

The biggest coal jobbers in New Eng- 
land, the frm of Staples and Bell, sent the 
senior member down to Scranton to look 
over the coal situation. He found several 
worth-while piles of coal which could be 
sold if he could find someone to load it 
quickly. 

** Who's the biggest hustler at loading in 
Scranton?" Staples asked several men. 
And there was one answer: 

* Get Jim Sweeney." 

Mr. Staples hunted up Sweeney. They 
walked down one of the main streets to 
confer. Every few feet they were inter- 
rupted: “Lo, Jim!” 

js might be a well-dressed business man 
who spoke, or a man in overalls, or even 
occasionally a boy, for Jim Sweeney 
stands on no ceremony, and in Scranton it 
is only women and men younger than 
himself who ever use “Mr.” in addressing 
him. Mr. Staples, long-headed, cautious, 
was impressed. After a five-minute-talk 
with Sweeney he made a deal. In the two 
years following the two men did a business 
of two million, with never a paper between 
them. Jim Sweeney is proud of this 
record. 

“Once I had eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars of the money of that firm to spend, 
and not a written word,” he said. ‘* Think 
of a man trusting another, of whom he 
knew so little, like that! I tell you I felt 
proud." 


URING thewar years, Sweeney loaded 

a million tons of coal, and ever since he 
has run a double business, coal stripping 
and loading; and as he, in partnership with 
Staples, acquired an interest in several 
mines, he became a coal operator as well 
as a coal contractor. To-day he is treas- 
urer of the Grand Tunnel Coal Com- 
pany, and of the Roaring Brook Coal 
Company, and treasurer of the Rose Coal 
| Company, all mining operations. 
+t GR + 


A Pet Goose Cost 
Royal Dixon His ` 
First Job 


(Continued from page 47) 


the time to get ‘het up’ over a failure, or a 
mistake, is before it happens, not afterward. 

“That idea opened up a whole new 
world to me. I now saw that the thing 
to do was to forget my recent humiliating 
experience, and to set myself to forestall 
failure in the future. First of all, I made 
up my mind to face the facts about myself. 

“ Fortunately, I realized that, in order 
to write a book, I must have more educa- 
tion, be able to speak with authority. I 
was never again going to commit the error 
of confusing my desire to do something 
with my ability to do it. 

** [ knew that I needed foundation work 
—the very things I had not been capable 
of teaching those youngsters in my school. 
I would have to earn the money for my 
education; but I determined that I would 
earn it in some way by which I could give 
value received. For the next two years, I 
did a little of everything—except teach 
school. I picked cotton; I went from door 
to door as a book agent; I wrote little 
nature sketches for country newspapers; 
I set type; I cooked in a sawmill outfit, and 
I worked on a ranch ‘breaking’ horses. 
And wherever I went, and whatever I did, 
I spent every possible moment outdoors 
collecting material for my book. 

“When I had enough saved up to give 
me a start, I packed all my earthly 
possessions in an old-fashioned ‘telescope’ 
that had been my father’s and headed for 
Morgan Park Academy. I chose this 
school largely because it was near the 
famous Field Natural Museum, in Chi- 
cago. I earned my railroad fare as far as 
St. Louis by tending a carload of cattle. 

“That,” said Dixon with his quick 
smile, “was the initial lap in the ong 
journey which led to New York and the 
writing of my first. book. It took ten 
years to complete the journey, but at last 
my dream was realized. You so often 
hear people say, ‘I would like to do this, or 
be that.’ What they really mean is that 
they would like the glory of achievement 
Sicha paying the price of hard work.” 

“ Before you go any further,” I inter- 
rupted, "please start at the beginning, 
and tell me how you came to be so keen 
about nature, in the first place." 


* "T HE love for animals and the outdoors 

was in my blood," said Mr. Dixon 
slowly. ' My father wasa pioneer preacher. 
He and my mother moved from Virginia to 
'Texas shortly after they were married. 
On week days, Father taught school and 
worked his ranch; on Sundays, he preached 
in the church—if there was one. If not, 
he commandeered the schoolhouse, our 
front yard, or an empty corral. 

“Father always made friends with his 
horses and other farm animals. He argued 
that you should treat them with the same 
consideration that you accord to humans. 

"All my brothers and sisters shared 
Father’s enthusiasm for nature and wild 
creatures. 

“T was much the youngest of seven 
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| A Home-Made Polish 
Mop In A Jiffy 


Snip off the strands of an ordinary 
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children," Mr. Dixon went on. “Father 
died when I was hardly more than a baby, 
Mother when I was seven. As all my elder 
brothers and sisters were away at school, 
or getting started in life, some good 
neighbors who had loved my father and 
mother took me to live with them for a 
while. The children in this family also 
were older than I, so I had to find my own 
diversions. Indeed, my childhood would 
have been very lonely if I hadn’t learned 
to make friends with birds, insects, and 
animals. 

“My foster parents lived in a clearing 
in a big Texas pine forest. When I was 
quite a little shaver, I found a wonderful 
playhouse in the woods near my adopted 
home. There was a fine carpet of green 
moss, and walls of tinae wild-grape 
vines which shut out prying grown-up 
eyes. Under the circumstances, it is no 
wonder that I soon learned that birds, 
squirrels, and butterflies make excellent 
playfellows. 

“I shall always remember how startled 
I was one day at something which hap- 
pened in a family of bluebirds. This 
articular couple had for several seasons 
bien making their home and raising their 
babies in a tree which was a part of the 
roof to my playhouse. I was on quite 
friendly terms with the babies, whom I 
sometimes helped feed. 

“That spring, the mother bluebird did 
not seem in as fine feather as usual. Every 
day when the sun got very hot, she would 
leave her nest now and then, and rest for a 
few minutes on a nearby twig. I noticed 
that occasionally she acted dizzy and sick. 
One day she fell off her perch and flopped 
to the ground. Before I could get outside 
my playhouse and around to the rear, a 
stray cat, which had been skulking about 
for several days, pounced upon the poor 
helpless thing and made off with her. 


BOUT this time, the father bluebird 
came home from a foraging' ex- 
pedition. The moment he discovered that 
his wife was missing, he anxiously began 
calling her. When she failed to answer, he 
organized a searching party of one. In a 
few moments he found on the ground a 
half-dozen tail feathers which the cat had 
shaken loose. Immediately the bereaved 
husband began to flutter frantically about 
and to utter mournful cries as if his heart 
were breaking. 

“ Presently he seemed to remember his 
motherless babies, Flying back to the 
nest, he sat on its rim and peered down at 
the little ones, already cheeping piteously. 
He remained thus for several moments, 
apparently in grief too deep to be voiced. 
Then he spread his wings and flew away. 

“Thinking that he had gone in search 
of more food, I stayed on the spot to 
guard the orphans. In less than fifteen 
minutes, the widower returned—but not 
alone. He had brought back a step- 
mother! 

"[ cannot tell you how shocked and 
indignant I was when I realized what had 
happened. And yet that bluebird had 
acted wisely. He couldn't stay at home 
with his offspring, and he couldn't leave 
them to the mercy of prowling cats. He 
simply had to get married again. 

“This incident was, I think, what 
started. me to looking for similarities 
between people and the wild creatures of 
the woods. My experiences have con- 
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End Dandruff | 
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PaTHEX Motion Picture 
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A Pet Goose Cost Royal Dixon His First Job, by FRANCIS PETERS Q15 
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Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 
Dept. 15 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


vinced me that birds, animals, and even 
plants have distinct personalities.” 

Years later, when Fe reached Morgan 
Park Academy, young Dixon’s first act 
after he had etater was to strike out 
for a hike in the woods. 

His second act was to look around for 
work. He knew that his savings would 
soon be exhausted if he depended upon 
them to see him through. He was lucky 
in landing several window-washing and 
furnace-tending jobs. One of his patrons 
was the professor under whom he studied 
geometry. Now, it happened that geome- 
try was the toughest subject in the entire 
curriculum for the boy. One day the 
professor called him up about a test paper 
which wasn't altogether satisfactory. 

"You wash windows better than you 
solve geometry problems," he said, not un- 
kindly. “Do you expect to become a 
professional window cleaner?" 

“No, sir,” said the boy proudly. “Not 
any more than Abraham Lincoln aimed to 
be a rail splitter all his life. But being a 
good window washer isn't going to keep 
me from writing a book some day, any 
more than being the champion rail splitter 
in his neighborhood kept Lincoln from 
making the Gettysburg speech." 

“Well,” said the professor slowly, “if 
you've learned that, it doesn't make much 
difference whether you learned it working 
geometry, or washing windows!" 

During his two years at Morgan Park, 
Royal Dixon found time for many tramps 
in the woods. He was especially interested 
in flowers, and he collected numerous 
specimens. In order to preserve the fresh, 
vivid colors of the living blossoms, he 
worked out a method of pressing them 
very quickly. 


/ HEN Dixon was ready to go to col- 
lege, Professor Harry D. Abells, one 

of the faculty at Morgan Park, got him a 
scholarship to the University of Chicago, 
in which he immediately enrolled. As 
most of his day was taken up with classes, 
he had to find some way of earning money 
at night for his expenses. By this time he 


| had an added responsibility. He and his 


youngest sister, Agnes, were buying a 
home together in Texas. For several 
months Agnes was ill, and Royal insisted 
upon paying her share in addition to 
taking care of her. 

“T tried all sorts of money-making 
stunts," he told me, "but it just seemed 
that I couldn't earn enough to keep 
Agnes comfortable and provide myself 
with the humblest kind of living arrange- 
ments. 

“Soon after I reached Chicago, I had 
joined the Art Institute, as I wished to 
learn enough about drawing to help me 
with my nature study. To save the 
expense of a model, students often posed 
for one another. One of the students 
with whom I struck up a friendship was 
Earl Moore, who has since become a well- 
known musician. Between poses, we 
would caper around the studio to ‘limber 

» 


up. 

“One day during a limbering spell, I got 

to doing a negro dance. Urged on by the 

applause of the other students, I made up 

a foolish song to go with it. Everybody 

yelled and whooped; but after class, Earl 
called me to one side. 

"*Look here, Dixon,’ he said, ‘why 

| don't vou try to put on that stuff of 


College Man Wins 
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—by the Accountancy Route 
Ralph J. Daly, college-bred engineer, had made an 


excellent record at the University of Michigan —so 
satisfactory, in fact, that for three years he taught 
engineering at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Seeking a greater opportunity, he gave up teach- 
ing for business— joined the Detroit Trust Company 
—but there he found himself doing little more than 
marking time. 

Mr. Daly saw that he needed a grasp of business prin- 
ciples and methods which his college training had mot 
supplied. He enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Higher Accountancy. 

Today he is Secretary-Treasurer of the Detroit 
Fidelity and Surety Company — a position which he 
credits largely to the practical training which he got 
from alle. ''/ feel that it was the one great factor," 
he writes, "which enabled me to find myself in the busi- 
ness world.” 
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Heat Insulating 
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Your house gets cold in Winter because 
the heat escapes. Quilt stops this and 
keeps the house warm on the smallest 
amount of fuel. It will save about one- 
third of your coal bill—and will keep 
up this saving and make you comfort- 
ible as long as the house stands. Quilt 
is sanitary and permanent (will not get 
foul or rot, nor harbor insects or vermin) : 
It is fire resistant; flexible (can be used 
anywhere); and low in cost for material 
and labor. 


“Build Warm Houses—It Is Cheaper 
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D9N T weaken yourself with 
starvation diets—don't strain 
your heart with violent exercises, 
Here's a wonderful new invention 
which gives you an instant appear- 
ance of slimness and quickly re- 


duces the actual fat—without any 
danger, discomfort or disagreeable 
self-denial. 


Take Off 2 to 6 Inches With 
New Self-Massaging Belt 
The 


moment you put on this 


wonderful, new,  self-massaging 
belt your waist is instantly reducec 
from 2 to 6 inches—but, better 
still, you should actually grow 
thinner day by day. At the 
same time all your stomach 
disorders, constipation, back- 
aches and shortness of breath 
generally disappear as the 
sagging internal organs are 
put back in normal place. You 


are filled with a wonderful 
new energy and look and feel 10 to 15 years younger! 


Like Having a Private Masseur 


This new, wonderful Weil Reducing Belt produces 
the same results as an expert masseur—only quicker 
and cheaper. It not only reduces your waistline when 
you put it on, but is so constructed that every move- 
ment you make, every breath you take, imparts a 
constant, gentle massage to ev ery inch of your 
abdomen. In a few weeks inches and inches of fat 
should actually disappear. 

The Well Belt is made of the same kind of scientifically 
treated rubber that is used by hundreds of professi 
athletes and jockeys and is highly endo-sed for its he: 
ful principles by physicians everywhere Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money instantly refunded without 
question, The Well Co., 174 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
174 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, | 


complete description of the Weil Scientifie Reducing 
Belt and also your special 10-day trial offer. 


yours at one of the theatres as a between- 
acts stunt?’ 

“At first, I thought Moore was joking, 
but when he offered to go with me to see 
the managers, I saw that he was in earnest. 
I wasn’t very hopeful, but I agreed to give 
his scheme a trial. The second or third 
manager we tackled promised me a 
chance. I was pretty shaky at the 

rospect of facing a critical city audience, 
bak I remembered my old „standby: the 
time to worry is before you’ve done your 
darndest—not afterward! 

“The result of this line of thought was 
that no grand opera star ever rehearsed 
more earnestly for a new rôle than I did 
for my humble ‘turn.’ Well, the night of 
my début finally came, and the folks 
seemed to like my songs. This encouraged 
me to make up several more—chiefly 
‘take-offs’ on some timely event—all done 
in negro dialect. I sang three evenings a 
week, and I got five dollars for each per- 
formance. That was more money than I 
ever earned before. It made everything 
possible. 

“All this time, I was spending every 
spare waking moment in the Field Mu- 
suem. On Saturdays and Sundays, I went 
on long hikes in the country, bringing 
back my botany specimens and notes to 
compare with what I saw in the museum. 

“T shall never forget something that 
happened in the museum one day. I was 
standing in the section where the insect 
specimens were kept, when a nice, ruddy- 
faced old farmer and his wife came up. 
They examined several cases of insects 
with great interest, spelling out the 
scientihc names, and marveling at the 
learning of those responsible for the 
christening. Presently, the farmer emitted 
a hearty guffaw. 

"'Wal, don't that beat all!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Look here, Sairy, these scien- 
tists have named a durned old hopper- 
grass a genus or-thop-ter-ous!’ 

“Right then and there, I made up my 
mind that when I wrote my nature books, 
I would call a hoppergrass a hoppergrass, 
so that folks like ‘Sairy’ and her husband 
could recognize an old friend when they 
met him." 


OWARD the end of his first year in 

Chicago, the sledding got pretty stiff 
for young Dixon. Besides his own increas- 
ing expenses, there was the beloved sister 
in Texas, who still needed his help. 

" [t was torture to think that perhaps 
Agnes lacked things she ought to have," 
he told me. “Finally, I could stand it no 
longer. I wrote her that I was coming 
home—that I was tired of studying and 
wanted to try ranch life again. By return 
mail, I got a letter urging me not to give 
up our dream. She argued that as long as 
she had her share of the hardship, she 
would feel that she was writing a book too. 

"[llogical as it may sound, her spunk 
had the effect of making me even more 
determined to go back to Texas, where I 
could earn enough to care for her com- 
fortably. I actually started to pack up 
my few belongings. But before I bought a 
ticket, I went up to the museum to say 
good-by to it—and everything it stood for. 

“While I was in the botany depart- 
ment, wandering around from one case to 
another, one of the curators came up. 
Presently he spoke to me. 

“Tve noticed you hanging about here a 


lot, he said. ‘Specially interested in 
plants, aren’t you? 

“I nodded. Any other time I would 
have been thrilled at the chance to talk to 
him. But now I didn’t relish the idea of 
talking around the lump in my throat. 
started to walk away. 

“*Not so fast, young man,’ called the 
curator. ‘How would you like a job in the 
botany department?’ 

“T managed to stutter that I would like 
it very much indeed. What I wanted to 
do was to grab that dignified professor 
and do a war dance around the room. 

“The pay wasn’t much. But added to 
my income from my singing and other odd 
jobs, i it made the difference between stay- 
ing and leaving. Besides, the place gave 
me a wonderful opportunity to take field 
trips under the direction of some of the 
best naturalists in the country. 

“Of course my job at the museum took 
up a lot of time that I had been putting 
on my university studies. In order to go 
on with my German, and several other 
courses, I did the work by correspondence. 
This way, I could get at my assignments 
at night after I had finished my ‘turn’ at 
the theatre. 


" HEN I had been in the museum four 
years, I decided that I had enough 
material to begin my first book, which I 
lanned to call "The Human Side of 
lants.' The courses I wanted to take to 
complete my preparation for writing the 
book were offered in New York City, so to 
New York I went. 

“T had very little money ahead; but by 
this time I had a pretty stout confidence 
in my ability to take my liv ng where I 
found it. In a tiny room on the south side 
of Wash/ngton Square, I unpacked my 
teunk, and set out to look for a bread-and- 
butter job. But jobs for young men who 
must have certain hours off for classes, 
and certain others for research and writ- 
ing, were as scarce as hen's teeth. 

“The money I had brought with me 
paid my first week's rent, my registration 
fee at the University of the City of New 
York, and left enough to feed me a week. 

“Well, I Kampea the streets six days 
without turning up the ghost of a job. 
On the seventh, I got down to my last 
quarter. I went out and spent it for 
writ ng paper, so as to be sure that I 
would have enough to keep me busy. 

“Next day, I had just about reached 
the end of my rope. It seemed that I 
would have to postpone indefinitely the 
notion of writing a book, while I got a 
pick-and-shovel job that would guarantee 
an occasional meal. On the afternoon I 
reached this conclusion, I was walking 
along the street near my own room when 
I happened to glance in a sculptor's 
window and saw an old man posing. 

“At once the idea popped into my head 
that I might find similar work. I had had 
some experience posing in the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago. I knew most of the 
prominent artists by name, so I consulted 
the telephone direetory for their addresses 
and made out a list of ‘prospects.’ 

“The next morning, bright and early, I 
started out to call at every studio in 
Greenwich Village. I soon found, how- 
ever, that there were more models looking 
for jobs than you could shake a stick at. 
By lunch time, I was dizzy—and still 
jobless. I was ready to call it a day, go 
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back to my room, and take some of my 

recious books to a second-hand dealer. 
Then I thought of Agnes and the spunk 
she had shown when d was ready to give 
up before. I decided to make one more try. 

“The last artist on my list lived up five 
long flights of stairs. Just as I reached his 
studio door, I met a chap coming out. 
He was a magnificent-looking Viking type. 
He gave me a cheering word in passing. 
*Wouldn't take me,' he said; 'you'd be 
wasting time." 

“T opened the door and went in anyway. 
Jt was a mighty good thing for me that I 
did. The artist was Robert Edwards, 
known to his friends as 'Bobby' Edwards. 
It happened that he was looking for just 
my type. When he had mentioned terms, 
I asked, “When do I begin? 

*** Right now, if you're ready,’ he said; 
‘but first let's have a bite of lunch.’ 

“The lunch was only one of sandwiches 
and tea, but to me it was a feast for a 
king. 

“Mr. Edwards spoke of me to his 
friends, and I soon bea all the posing I 
could do. Among those for whom I 
worked were James Montgomery Flagg, 
Charles Dana Gibson, and Mrs. Mottet. 
I also went out to Staten Island and 

osed for the statue of Mark Twain on 

orseback, done by George Brewster. I 
planned much of my book sitting up on 
that horse in Mr. Brewster’s studio. 

"As time went on, I found various 
other ways of adding to my income. For 
one thing, I wrote advertisements for 
various steamship companies. This op- 
portunity grew out of the fact that I made 
frequent trips to foreign countries to 
study the plant and animal life. Most of 
the time Pied to earn my way. In six 
years, I went on twenty-eight long ocean 
voyages—sometimes ‘on my own;’ some- 
times as one of the ‘and others’ in big 
scientific expeditions. 

“T also began to do short nature 
articles for several New York papers. This 
was possible largely through the kindness 
of Miss Ethel Peyser, of the New York 
‘Tribune,’ who saw some of my stuff and 
encouraged me to try it on that paper. 
Since I started doing newspaper sketches 
ten years ago, I have published three 
thousand signed nature articles, most of 
them very short, of course. 


"DE WAS a red-letter day for me when I 
was put on the program for a nature 
talk at one of the meetings of the Univer- 
sity Forum. One woman who was present 
was sufficiently interested to invite me to 
address her club. I was greatly flattered, 
and when she casually said that they 
would give me ten dollars for the evening, 
I almost exploded from sheer excitement. 

“One engagement led to another, and 
before long I had all that I could do. A 
few months after I got started on my 
career as a lecturer, some mothers who 
had heard me recommended my work to a 
member of the Board of Education of 
New York City. This resulted in my 
appointment as a regular public-school 
lecturer. I held this position four or five 
years, giving it up only because it took a 
great deal of time—more than I could 
spare from my writing. 

* During all this period, I never had 
much money, but I had a very happy time 


and made many friends. And I worked so | 
hard that I kept as thin as a rail. I sup- | 


You will see the figure of the 
Dutch Boy Painter on every 
keg of Dutch Boy white-lead. 
It guarantees a product of 
the highest quality. In addi- 
tion to white-lead, there are 
also made under this trade- 
mark: red-lead, solder, bab- 
bitt metals, and flatting oil 
for use with white-lead in 
Painting interiors. 


What paint will you 
use this spring? 


ANY house-owners today 

will answer that question 
by saying, "Paint made of Dutch 
Boy white-lead and pure linseed 
oil.” Why do they prefer this 
paint? 

Dutch Boy white-lead is pure 
white-lead, corroded from the 
metal, lead. It makes an all-lead 
paint which resists the attacks 
of the weather. It gives sure 
protection. 

If your house needs paint, if it 
is beginning tolooka bit weather- 
worn and shabby —cover it now 
with Dutch Boy white-lead paint. 
Thus you insure yourself against 
loss from decay. You increase the 
value of your property. A well- 


painted house brings a higher 


price than one that is paint- 
starved. 

Dutch Boy white-lead paint is 
very reasonable in price. Only 
100 pounds of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is required to make seven 
gallons of pure lead paint. The 
real economy, however, in using 
this paint begins after you buy 
it. Dutch Boy white-lead paint 
is durable under all kinds of 
weather. It does not crack or 
scale. It enables you to save the 


cost of repairs you would have 
to make sooner or later on un- 
painted and deteriorating prop- 
erty. Itlengthens the period be- 
tween repaintings. And each 
succeeding year the appearance 
and the condition of the house 
painted with white-lead make 
evident the superiority of a pure 
lead paint. 

For first-hand information on 
Dutch Boy white-lead paint con- 
sult the most reliable painter in 
your neighborhood. He knows 
its qualities and its suitability 
for your particular job. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you if you write 
our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avc- 
nue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street ; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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pose I must have looked about half- 
starved. 

“One afternoon at a tea at the Art 
Students' League, a smart society matron 
who lived on upper Fifth Avenue invited 
me to dinner, presumably to meet an 
Ee ade publisher whom I might pos- 
sibly interest in my forthcoming book. 
Privately, I suspected the lady of guessing 
that I needed a square meal. 

“When I got back to my little room on 
Washington Square, however, it dawned 
on me that I had put myself in a very 
awkward position. The Fifth Avenue 
dinner would require formal evening 
dress. I did not possess evening clothes, 
and I hadn't money to hire a suit. Just as 
I was getting desperate, I thought of a 
suit I sometimes posed in for one of my 
artists. I called him up and arranged to 
borrow that. 

“On the appointed evening, I was all 
slicked up. But, alas, half an hour before 
I set out, I realized that I had spent 
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Ud ran Mt] | my last dime on a shoe shine. I didn't 
* , 
| Io x our : have even car fare to get to my hostess 
m house. : 
[m “There was nothing for it but to walk! 
he 


"IN MY zeal to be on time, I stepped 
out very briskly. It was a pleasantly 
warmish spring evening. When I had 
trudged two miles up Fifth Avenue, it was 
unpleasantly warm, and my spick and 
spanness had vanished. I was dusty, and 
my triumphant collar had wilted down to 
a sad little ring about the base of my 
neck. I was a sorry sight as I presented 
mvself to the haughty footman who 
opened the great front door of the 
mansion. I don't think he would have let 
| | me in, except that my hostess happened 
to be standing near the door and, like 
| | the thoroughbred she was, came forward 
with outstretched hand and made me feel 
that I was the guest of honor. 

“I had been ‘saving’ up for the dinner 
for two days, and I was not disappointed. 
It was delicious. My only criticism was 
that sometimes the servants removed a 
course before I had consumed the last 
crumb on my plate. 

“My hostess and I later became very 
good friends. To this day, she loves to 
laugh about the earnestness with which I 
devoted myself to that meal. The sad 
part of it was, I completely forgot the 
important publisher upon whom I had 
been invited to make an impression!” 

It was only a few months after this 
incident that Mr. Dixon finished his first 
book and began to make the rounds of the 
publishers, and that finally persistence won. 
A publisher agreed to bring out the work 
to which Mr. Dixon had given ten years 
of his life. In the first three months it was 
on the market the book began to make 
itself felt. At the end of a year, it was 
earning enough to enable its author to 
give up his odd jobs and spend his whole 
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Sıx-Room House No. 633 Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our "Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


The Economies 
of the Face Brick House 


| HE beauty and charm of the Face 
i Brick house have always excited the | 
admiration of home lovers. But it was not | 
until the public learned about its many econ- 
omies that Face Brick won its present pop- 
ularity. Today most home-builders know 
that slow depreciation, a minimum of up- 
keep and repairs, painting only around doors 
and windows, low insurance rates and 
smaller fuel bills soon wipe out the slight 
additional cost of the Face Brick house 
and, in the long run, make it the most 
economical to own. The facts are fully pre- 
sented in “The Story of Brick." Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick''isanattractivebooklet 
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with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, 
and discusses such matters as Comparative 
Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, The 
Extravagance of Cheapness, and kindred sub- 
jects. Sent Free. 

“Face Brick Bungalows and Small House 
Plans” embrace 120 designs of Face Brick 
bungalows and small houses. These houses 
areunusualanddistinctiveindesign economical 
to build, and convenient in floor plan, Issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses, The entire set for one dollar: any one 
of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs 
of two-story six-room Face Brick houses, rep- 
resenting a wide variety of architectural styles 
and interior arrangements, selected from 350 
designs submitted in a nation-wide Architec- 
tural Competition, Sent tor 5S0 cents; Complete 
working drawings for these houses at nominal 
cost. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fire- 
place book, with many designs, gives tull di- 
rections tor fireplace construction, Sent for 
25 cents, 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1736 Peoples Lite Building, Chicago, I. 
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time in traveling, lecturing, and writing. 

When the World War came, Mr. Dixon 
was sent overseas as a special lecturer. As 
soon as he returned to this country, he 
laid out for himself a rigorous schedule of 
work. That he lived up to it is proved by 
the fact that in the past seven vears he has 
published almost as many popular nature 
books. Indeed, his latest one, “The 
Personality of Insects,” has been one of 
the best sellers in its field. 
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When Hollywood 
Neighbors Get 
Together 


(Continued from page 55) 


and drama. About a year before she came 
to me, she, in partnership with Mrs. 
Marie Rankin Clarke, had bought, for 
sixty-five thousand dollars, the sixty-five 
acres which now form Hollywood Bowl. 
Mrs. Stevenson had acquired the beautiful 
canyon opposite the Bowl, across the 
historic old road, El Camino Real, where 
she later established “The Pilgrimage 
Play” (The Life of the Christ), which is 
produced each summer during July and 
August. 

“Mrs. Stevenson’s dream for the Bowl 
involved millions. It was a great project 
—too great for her own resources, al- 
though she was a woman of wealth. At 
the time I speak of she was facing the 
failure of her plans. 

“<I have been offered one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars for the site I 
bought in the hills,’ she told me. ‘But 
they will make it a real-estate develop- 
ment; sell it off in building lots. I can't 
bear to give up all that I have dreamed of 
for that place. Can't you, with your 
Community Chorus organization, save it 
for the people of Hollywood? We will sell 
it to the Community for exactly what we 
paid for it, rather than sell it to purely 
commercial interests for more than twice 
as much." 

“That was a nobly generous offer,” 
Mrs. Carter went on, ‘and I impulsively 
agreed to accept it. How we were to 
raise the money I didn’t know! But if we 
thousands, whose hearts really beat as 
one, wanted any hing, I believed we could 
accomplish it. The next Tuesday night, 
when I made the usual little talk during 
the intermission, I told the people about 
Mrs. Stevenson’s offer, and asked them 
what we should do. 

““Let’s take it!’ they shouted. 

“With the help of Mr. E. C. Tober- 
man, T. Perceval Gerson, Harry Ellis 
Reed, and other good friends, we formed 
a temporary organization called the ‘Com- 
munity Arts Alliance.’ We raised about 
ten thousand dollars then and another 
eight thousand dollars before spring. 


“I LIKE to remember that our first great 
public gathering i in what came to be 
known as the ‘Bowl’ was for the Easter 
Sunrise Service. The crowd was not so 
large as it is now, but it numbered thou- 
sands even then. 

“We always sing first that majestic 
hymn: 


“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! 
Early i in the morning our song shall rise to 
Thee! 


“The service begins just as the sun 
gen above the walls of the canyon. 

ith the first notes of the hymn, the 
whole multitude rises, as if moved by one 
wave of feeling. There is a mighty surge 
of melody as the sun climbs higher and 
higher, until the great Bowl is flooded 
with light and music. 

"One of our best workers, George 
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cally bare. 


inches long. 
dressed, my natural hair appears as abun 


Van Ess now has delightful, 
faint new odor 


Nampa, Idaho, Nov. 24, 1924 
When I began use of Van Ess my scalp was practi- 
Used switches ten years to conceal bald- 
ness. Applied Van Ess daily last thirteen months. My 
hair has uniformly increased in thickness and now ten 
When 


Discarded all false hair pe guis: 
ant as when 


I wore switches. 


This new way 


MISS GOLDIE M. LABEE, Nurse 


eN State Sanitarium 


must stop falling hair in 3 weeks 
Must grow new hair in 90 days 


or your money refunded! 


Your own drug or department 
store gives you this written 
money-back guarantee 


This is a direct offer to grow hair on your head. 
Over 2,000,000 men and women have tested this 
remarkable new way. 

Your own drug or department store gives the 
warrant. You risk nothing. Hence it is folly not to 
try it. 

The cause of falling hair 

Falling hair or baldness is not a disease. It usually 
comes from infected scalp oil—Sebum. 

The purpose of Sebum is to lubricate. But fre- 
quently it becomes infected. Then this oil cakes on 
the scalp. It clogs the follicles. Germs by the mil- 
lions start to breed and feed upon the hair. Hair be- 
gins to fall. Baldness often follows. 

Remove the infected Sebum and your hair will 
grow. The Van Ess method removes the Sebum— 
kills the infection. World-famous dermatologists 
now use this same basic method. 


Now— New hair or no money 


In three weeks Van Ess stops all falling hair. In 
90 days it grows new hair. The guarantee is posi- 
tive. Your own drug or department store gives it. 
If the treatment fails—money back. 

Start this new treatment now. You judge at our 
risk. At all drug or department stores. 


Note amazing re- 
sults of Van Ess 
treatment (from 
actual photo). 


From actual photo 
taken before start- 
ing Van Ess treat- 
ment. 


Oakland, Cal., Nov. 15, 1024 

July, '1923] within three weeks, I lost ALL of 
my hair. It just dropped out. As I am a pharma- 
cist and drug store owner, | tried. everything that 
I had for sale and that doctors know of but—in 
November I was still naked on top—and only 
twenty-three years old! At last I tried Van Ess. 
Two bottles—a little white fuzz. 

Then—in January my wife left me for a five 
months’ tour. When she returned in June I had 
seven inches of hair all over my head. I had used 
eight bottles. Van Ess daily, is hair insurance. 

Yours truthfully, 
MR. MARION O. OVERMAN 
4069 Telegraph Ave. 


We Guarantee 


in writing to stop falling hair in three weeks—to 
grow new hair in go days OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. You are the sole judge. Your own 
dealer gives the warrant. Hence you take no 
risk in making our 00 day test. At all drug or de- 
partment stores. Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


172 East Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 


Hollow rubber nip- 
ples feed liquid to 
scalp and massage 
like finger tips of an 
expert scalp masseur 


© 1926, V.E. L. Inc. 


Brookwell, is an ardent amateur pho- 
tographer. That first Easter morning he 
brought his camera and equipment with 
him, intending to take photographs. He 
was on the hillside, back of the crowd, 
getting ready to ‘shoot the picture.’ At 
the moment when the hymn started, he 
was bending over to pick up something. 
He looked up just as the thousands of 
people rose, seemingly lifted by the 
swelling wave of their own voices. 

“Mr. Brookwell made no photographs 
that morning!" said Mrs. Carter im- 
pressively. ‘‘He forgot his camera; forgot 
everything in the thrill of that moment. 
After the service he said to me, “This is the 
most wonderful thing I ever dreamed of! 
We must not lose it.’ 

“That very day he worked out the 
details of a plan by which we have raised 
thousands of dollars. We have what we 
call *penny boxes. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people, not only in Hollywood 
but all over the country, have them; and 
each person puts into his box one penny a 
day. We got ten thousand dollars that 
year from our penny boxes alone. 

“Again you have the one great secret 
of our achievement—the power which 
comes through common interest. The 

enny boxes took the thing away from the 
Dantes class, and made it belong to the 
people themselves! 

The Bowl became our Bowl, paid for 
with our money. We have had generous 
gifts from individua s, but the people have 
carried the lion’s share of the load. 


“(NUR next great step forward came 
after the second Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice. That year the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Los Angeles played at the service. 
Following it, we had—as we still have—a 
community breakfast at the Hollywood 
Woman’s Club. The members of com- 
mittees were there, with the musicians 
and other workers as guests of honor. 

“During the breakfast, Sylvain Noack, 
concert master of the orchestra, suggested 
that we have a series of symphony con- 
certs in the Bowl. This idea had been in 
the air, but the actual presence of the 
orchestra that morning helped to crystal- 
lize it. 

“T was very tired. We all had been 
working for weeks over the Easter service. 
To undertake a new and tremendous 
thing, like a symphony season, was 
rather appalling. People would come 
once a year to a beautiful service which 
was free. Many of them would come 
once a week to a sing, which also was free. 
But would they come, and pay, to listen 
to a form of music which is supposed to 
appeal only to a limited class? 

“A few years earlier I would have said 
it was a foolish dream. But I had 
traveled a long way from those narrow, 
music-student days; and I had come to 
realize that the so-called ‘common people’ 
are keenly sensitive to beauty. I believed 
I could count on them. 

“This was Sunday morning. Without 
talking it over with anyone, I went to the 
sing on Tuesday night, and during the 
intermission I told the audience what we 
had in mind. 

“It seems absurd, but I did this with- 
out having any idea of what the concerts 
would cost! Until I walked out before 
the audience, I hadn't even thought of 

| what we would charge for tickets, or 
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of how many concerts we should have. 

*[t was almost with a shock of sur- 
prise that I heard myself say, after I had 
explained the project: ‘What would you 
think of our having forty concerts, at ten 
dollars for a season ticket? That would 
be twenty-five cents a concert. How 
many of you would take a season ticket?’ 

“There were perhaps eighteen hundred 
people present that night; and nine hun- 
arid said they would take season tickets! 
That meant nine thousand dollars to be- 
gin with. The next day I went to the 
manager of the Philharmonic, engaged the 
orchestra, and signed the contract—with- 
out having a single dollar in the bank 
with which to fulfill the obligation! 

*[ found that it would cost sixty 
thousand dollars for a season of ten 
weeks, with a concert four times a week. 
If ever I needed faith, I needed it then. 
But I had it; and it was more than 
justified. 

“How those wonderful people did it I 
don't know. But they went forth with a 
courage that couldn't be daunted, and 
before the season opened over thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of tickets had 
been sold. 

**We opened on the Tuesday following 
the Fourth of July, with Alfred Hertz as 
the conductor. We had audiences of from 
five to eight thousand. That sounds 
impressive; but you must remember that 
the tickets were only twenty-five cents 
apiece, and at the e of the fifth week it 
looked as if we were going under. We had 
less than one thousand dollars in the 
bank. Our pay roll for the musicians 
alone was six thousand dollars a week, 
and there were other necessary expenses. 


"WE CAME to the night of the last 
concert for that fifth week. All 
day I had jbeen having conferences with 
bankers and business men, trying to find 
a way out of our difficulties. From their 
point of view there were only two things 
to be done: 

***You have an orchestra of one hun- 
dred pieces,’ they said. ‘Cut it down to 
thirty. You have been giving a kind of 
music—well, of course it is the best music, 
but it is too good for the masses. You 
must get down to their level.’ 

*In other words," said Mrs. Carter, 
“they asked me to give up my belief that 
nothing 1s too zooi for the people. All 
day I fought with them, and even with 
myself, to hold on to the faith that meant 
so much to me. They would not, and I 
could not, yield. 

“That night the audience was un- 
usually large. We have at the Bowl, just 
as we have at the community sing, an 
intimate little talk from the stage during 
the intermission. The acoustics of the 
Bowl are almost miraculous. Speaking in 
a moderate tone of voice, I can stand on 
the platform and be heard by fifty thou- 
sand people. 

“That night I was so worn out after 
the discouraging experiences of the day 
that I was afraid of breaking down if I 
tried to speak. But when I walked out 
there and faced those thousands it was 
as if all their strength became mine! I 
felt a confidence which nothing could 
shake. 

“T told them just what we were facing; 
and I asked them what they wanted to do 
about it? Did they want to give up? Or 


SS 


Those innocent lips | 


are close to danger 


HOSE laughing lips, talking 

happily, may be close to 
dangerous germs of disease. Do 
yourealize how often the health of 
your children is threatened by 
enemies within their own home? 
Germs lurk on all surfaces, on 
telephone mouthpieces, chair- 
arms, door-knobs, banisters. They 
are the cause of all contagious ill- 
ness, much of which is preventable. 


Now mothers, teachers, doctors 
and health officials. throughout 
the United States are combining 
in a health campaign to prevent 
unnecessary illness. Recently the 
Health Officers of 365 cities in a 
decisive report advocated as an 
important part of this campaign 
the regular use of a reliable disin- 
fectant in your cleaning water at 
least once a week. 


This will safeguard all those 
danger places: telephone mouth- 
pieces, door-knobs, banisters, fur- 
niture, which health officials tell 


us must be germ-free to protect 
the health of your family. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the 
standard disinfectant for this 
important weekly cleaning, the 
disinfectant used by physicians 
everywhere. Three timesstronger 
than powerful carbolic acid, yet 
so carefully is it blended that in 
proper proportion it is not harsh 
for the most sensitive hands. 


How to use a disinfectant 
for this important weekly cleaning 


Use one tablespoonful of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant to a quart of water. Its deodor- 
ant qualities and soapy nature help to 
clean as it disinfects. And it is abso- 
Tutely reliable. You can trust every 
drop of it. Put into your cleaning water, 
you know that it will destroy the germs 
which endanger vour children's health. 


| Get “Lysol” Disinfectant at your drug- 
gist’s. The 16-ounce size is most eco- 
nomical. Be sure you get the genuine 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. Made only by 
Lysol, Inc., Sole Distributors, LEHN & 
FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto. 


a A Division of 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Nave FOR THIS FREE ‘Lysol HEALTH LIBRARY 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: “Health 
Safeguards in the Home’’, ‘‘The Scientific Side of Youth and 


Beauty", “When Baby Comes”. 


Name 


Street 


Disinfectant Eng 


mesmo 
2 Carasa 


Send coupon for free set. 


LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 
Dept. AB2, Bloomfield, N. J. 


State. 


Please print name and address plainly 


for Bad-Blade 
Sufferers! 


OUBLE-QUICK, double- 
pleasant shaves—and 
double as many of them! 


That’s what we uncondi- - 


tionally guarantee for the 
new Gem Double Life Blade. 

A single-edge— but—dou- 
ble-keen!—double-smooth! 
—and double-durable! 

A blade of double-heavy 
double-hard steel—double- 
rigidity. 

The Gem is guaranteed 
to double your shave pleas- 
ure. Try it. 

Gem Double Life Blades 
come double-protected and 
double-sealed. 

Sold everywhere. 


P.S.— Your money does double duty 
when it buys a Gem de Luxe Razor. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 
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did they want to keep those wonderful 
nights of beauty for themselves and for 
others? 

“My response,” she said, with a little 
laugh, “was a roar that almost shook the 
stars! We raised ten thousand dollars 
that night. During the next week the 
money fairly streamed in. We paid all 
our bills and had a good balance on hand. 
Our audiences grew larger and larger. Up 
to that time, eight thousand had been a 
big crowd at these concerts. Now we 
always had at least ten thousand; and 
there were twenty thousand present the 
last night of the season. 

“To me, that was another lesson in 
human nature. Give people a chance to 
do a great thing and there is no limit to 
what you can expect from them. If the 
bankers and business men had come to my 
rescue at that crisis it would have been 
disastrous for us in the end. For when 
the people—the great, blessed, wonderful 
people—saw that it was all in their hands, 
to hold or to throw away, they felt they 
were fighting their own fight. And 
nothing can stand against a force like 
that. 

“But we have had to fight! Don’t 
think for a moment that we have found it 
always easy. In between the big high 
lights, there have been innumerable dis- 
couragements, countless minor crises. 


“ANOTHER of the high lights in the 

story of the Bowl came on the final 
night of our second symphony season, 
with Emil Oberhoffer as conductor. By 
that time we had reduced the amount of 
the mortgage to $14,000—and this was 
less than three years after we had bought 
the property. 

“You remember that we started with- 
out a dollar. We had paid off $51,000 of 
the cost of the land. We had paid the 
orchestra $60,000 the first season and 
$48,000 the second—for we reduced the 
number of weeks to eight instead of ten. 
We had paid interest on the mortgage and 
taxes on the land, as well as current ex- 
penses for printing, advertising, lighting, 
and so on. 

“This had not been done by a little 
group of rich men, although we had some 
generous friends. It had been accom- 
plished by the people, for the people. Can 
you wonder at my faith in them? 

“Well, we came to the final night of the 
symphony season, still owing fourteen 
thousand dollars on the mortgage. Some 
of us had been saying that we wished we 
could clear up that debt; but it had seemed 
a rather hopeless wish. 

“ Nevertheless, without quite knowing 
why I did it, I went to the bank during the 
day, got the mortgage, and took it with 
me to the concert that evening. When the 
intermission came I went out to make my 
good-by talk for that season; and again, as 
] faced those thousands of loval friends, 
my faith in them gave me confidence. 

“I told them that if we could raise 
fourteen thousand dollars we would own 
the Bowl; we could go home that night 
knowing that the place which meant so 
much in our lives was our verv own. 
Once more Í asked them what ‘hey wanted 
to do about it. And once more there was a 
marvelous response. From every part of 
the audience came voices, calling out their 
subscriptions. Hugo Kirchhofer, who is 


Sincomparable on the platform, took charges 


and amid an enthusiasm which was in- 
describable the whole amount was pledged 
inside of twenty minutes. 

“Then Mr. F. W. Blanchard, who was 
the first president of the Bowl Association, 
struck a match and set fire to the mort- 
gage, which I held up as high as I 
could, so that everyone might see it burn. 
As the paper curled and blackened under 
the flame, the strings of the orchestra kept 
up a constant shiver of sound and the 
trumpets blared triumphantly. The crowd 
stood, with bared heads, until the paper 
fell in ashes. Then there was a great 
shout of satisfaction. We, the people, 
owned the Bowl! 


“TECHNICALLY, however, it” was 
owned by the Association; and as 
that was an incorporation of individual, 
it had to pay taxes on the property. Real 
estate values in Hollywood were soaring. 
In 1924, the Bowl was valued at one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars! The 
taxes on that valuation threatened to 
swamp us. 

“We could have sold the property and 
have made a million and a half on it. But 
the place is unique. I know of no other 
spot which has its marvelous acoustics. 
Mrs. Stevenson, with splendid foresight. 
had bought the land clear up to the sk: 
line and for twenty feet down the other 
slope, so that nothing can spoil that skv 
line. She had sold it to us, and we had 
bought it, with the understanding that it 
was to be used for the people. We could 
not abandon that purpose. 

“In the fall of 1924, in order to escape 
the burden of taxes, we deeded the land to 
Los Angeles County; then we leased it 
from the county for ninety-nine years. 
with an option of renewal for another 
ninety-nine years, at a rental of one dollar 
a year. So, for at least two centuries to 
come, the Bowl is to be managed by the 
Association. f 

“The papers were drawn up by Mr. F. 
N. Martin, who has been attorney for the 
project ever since its inception. In these 
it is provided that the Bowl shall be 
devoted ‘to beauty and to the people: 
also, that the Association shall not charge 
more than one dollar admission for any 
event under its management. We can 
rent the Bowl. We do rent it occasionally. 
Many huge conventions hold meetings 
there. They may charge whatever en- 
trance fee they please. But the Hollywood 
Bowl Association never can charge more 
than one dollar admission. 

“We still ask only twenty-five cents for 
the symphony concert tickets, except for 
a limited number of boxes, which cost onc 
hundred dollars a season. They seat 
eight people; which makes the price less 
than forty cents a concert for each box 
ticket. 

“In spite of these low prices, we are able 
to give our people the very best in music. 
Last season we brought to Hollywood a 
group of guest conductors including Sir 
Henry Wood, of London; Fritz Reiner. 
from Cincinnati; Rudolph Ganz, from St. 
Louis; Willem Van Hoogstraten, of the 
New York Philharmonic; Alfred Hertz, of 
San Francisco, and our own Walter 
Henry Rothwell, as well as the following 
composer-conductors, who presented theit 
own works: Edgar Stillman Kelley. Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Ernest. Bloch, Ethel 
Leginska, and Samuel Gardner. 
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PECIALISTS now agree 
thinning hair and dandruff 


can be overcome - - 


you are right to be worried by 
dandruff. It is not only un- 
pleasant, it is actually dangerous. 


Skin and hair specialists tell us it 
is the cause of 8 out of 10 cases of 
baldness, of almost all cases of fall- 
ing and thin hair. 


They have also found that dan- 
druff is an infection and that 


to cure or prevent it only two simple 
things are needed! 


FIRST—the infection must be destroyed. 
The first thing is to get the hair and 
scalp antiseptically clean—free from 
germs. In addition to soap and 
water cleanliness the scalp must be 
disinfected. 

The unsightly dandruff scales are 
caused by germs. The scales in turn 
are such a breeding place for more 
germs that it is impossible for the 
scalp to combat the disease without 
help. 

The ideal, safe scalp and hair dis- 
infectant in Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine makes it completely effec- 
tive in killing the germs that cause 
the dandruff. It removes the dan- 


Avotd hair troubles 
by regular treatment 
with Ed. Pinaud's 


Eau de Quinine 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal soothes 
and tones up the skin, keeping it 
smooth and free from wrinkles. No 
toilet water is quite like it for re- 
moving theafter-shaving tenderness 
and smart. It disinfects — pre- 
venting infection from cuts and 
scratches — it keeps the sensitive 
freshly-shaven skin from chapping. 


druff scales and keeps the scalp anti- 
septically clean between shampoos. 


SECOND — the scalp must be nourished 
to new health. The second thing is 
to stimulate and nourish the tiny 
glands and blood vessels of the scalp 
so they feed the hair as they should. 


Special ingredientsin Ed. Pinaud's 
Eau de Quinine have an active 
stimulating effect on the scalp 
and on the small muscles and 
blood vessels just beneath the 
surface. "They feed the hair roots 
and glands making the hair grow 
strong, luxuriant and glossy. 


To gain the truly wonderful effect 
that Ed. Pinaud's Eau deQuinine can 
haveupon the hair, it should be worked 
down about the root of each hair so 
the extra circulation is further in- 
creased and the tiny scalp muscles 
exercised, feeding every tiny part of 
the scalp and making the hair healthy 
and strong. 


Let Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine free 
your hair from every trace of dandruff. 
All druggists and department stores 
have Ep Pinavup’s Eau DE QUININE 
Hair Tonic. Each bottle bears the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud In- 
corporated, go Fifth Avenue, New York 
—sole distributors for Parfumerie Fd. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


Give your hair this treatment— 


Lona narr or the chic “bob” of 
today i5 kept soft, lustrous and lux- 
urtant and more manageable by the 
health-giving Ed. Pinaud treatment 


RUSH THE HAIR thoroughly, 
then rub Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine thoroughly into the scalp. Make 
sure no spot misses this safe disinfection 
—no single root escapes this stimulation 
that brings the blood vigorously into its 
tiny veins. 

Then with the finger tips of both 
hands work Eau de Quinine thoroughly 
into the scalp, press the finger tips down 
hard and move slowly both back and 
forth and in a rotary motion so that 
every part of the scalp has been exer- 
cised and so that the new activity of the 
muscles and blood vessels helps Eau de 
Quinine in its stimulating health-giving 
effects on the hair roots. 


Continue this scalp-loosening treat- 
ment for at least five minutes, when the 
whole scalp will tingle with new life and 
vigor. 


For very oily hair— This condition is 
the result of over-active oil glands. The 
disinfection and stimulation with the 
Ed. Pinaud treatment restores the scalp 
to health so the glands soon function 
normally and the unpleasant oiliness 
disappears 


Very dry hair is caused by a partial 
failure of the oil glands. The regular 
treatment with Eau de Quinine increases 
their activity, and in addition a thor- 
ough brushing and scalp manipulation 
both night and morning helps to restore 
them to full vigor. 


Falling hair — It isnormaland healthy 
to lose some hair daily. An abnormal 
loss of hair—leading in time to baldness 
—is usually the result of dandruff. 
Eradicating the dandruff, by the treat- 
ment given above, will stop the ab- 
normal loss of hair at once. 
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‘One Glorious Vacation 


Eanan nomuma 


HE lives in a small New England town, on 
a nice old-fashioned street, in a comfort- 
able home—and if, so she told me two 
months ago, she could earn a few dollars extra she 
would be so happy. 

Her parents were getting old, and every penny 
of her slender income was needed to meet the ex- 
penses of their home. She wanted new clothes, to 
pay some long-due bills, and most of all to really 
enjoy a pleasant vacation this summer. 

Yes, she was doubtful, as American Magazine 
readers sometimes are, that the Pin Money Club 
could help her. She had so little spare time after 
business hours. Then too, she usually was too 
tired out to do more than rest. 

But she quickly found out, when she joined us, 
that our Club work fits in just when a P. M. Cer 
has time for it—that it is a pleasant way to turn 
one's precious few spare moments into dollars and 
cents. 

And now my new friend, as her letter tells us, is 
all ready for her trip to the mountains this sum- 
mer. She writes: 


"| can't begin to tell you all that the 
Pin Money Club has done for me. 1 
have several lovely new dresses, the 
smartest new suit—and besides, $45 
banked for my visit to L in June. 
Isn't that truly wonderful? But, best 
of all—I am happier than I've been for 
months and I want to say thank you 
from the bottom of my heart!" 


GETTING started in Pin Money Club work 
is surprisingly easy, too, as these new earners 
testify: 


Mrs. E. M ——, New Jersey writes: 
“I earned $13 in two days." 
Miss Blanche C——-, Wisconsin: 
“Your letter came at 2 o'clock and 
before five I earned my first pin money." 
Mrs. Ora D , Michigan: 
“It’s a pleasure, this work of ours, 
and I have made good money in the few 
hours I could give to it. In two and one- 

half days I earned almost $30." 


I have ever so many more letters I want to share 
with you—letters of thanks from The American 
Magazine readers who joined our Club and have 
earned many dollars, also our beautiful gifts. 

I am sure you are interested and when you 
write me I will send you our beautiful booklet, 
""The *How' of How Pin Money Club Members 
Make Money." The Club has all sorts of sur- 
prises for you—and as much money as you need. 
Don't wait—send off your letter to me to-day. 


er Kati 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
The American Magazine 
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| out of the Community Chorus. 


* Contrary to custom, the Hollywood 
Bowl Concerts, called ‘Symphonies Under 
the Stars,’ make a profit instead of the 
usual deficit. This season, after an ex- 
penditure of $124,000, there was left a 
surplus of $25,000. This amazing achieve- 
ment makes musical history—it is the 
first time in the world such a thing has ever 
hap ened. And this in the Far West! 

image being able to hear a sym- 

hony orchestra of one hundred pieces, led 
b, the greatest conductors in the world, 
for only twenty-five cents! Imagine, too, 
what appreciation there must be of this 
music, when thirty thousand people will 
come to hear it! And yet there are 
pessimists who talk about ‘getting down 
to the tastes of the masses.’ 

“The worst mistake is to think of 
human beings as a mere ‘mass,’ and not as 
individuals. That may sound strange, 
coming from me; for I Hee been talking 


| about the power that is in a mass. But 


the power is there because we think of one 
another as human beings. We are friends, 
neighbors, co-workers in a common cause. 
That is the only way to explain what we 
have achieved. 

“I haven't yet told you all that we are 
doing. On Christmas Eve we have our 
Community Christmas Tree in the Bowl. 
Next to the Easter Sunrise Service, this is 
the most beautiful event that takes place 
there. 

"Opposite the entrance there is another 
canyon, winding back into the hills. The 
Community Chorus enters the Bowl from 
this canyon; a long procession, attended 
by lantern bearers. As they march in, 
singing “Come hither, ye faithful,’ the 
crowd rises and joins in the hymn. We 
sing the old Christmas carols too. 

“T wish that the outside world, which 
thinks of Hollywood as a money-mad, 
pleasure-mad city, could come to the 
Bowl on Christmas Eve and on Easter 
morning. It would be a revelation to 
them. 

“We have our Fourth of July celebra- 
tion there too. And I mustn't forget our 
children! Every week during the sym- 
phony season there is a free symphony 
concert for them. These concerts are 
given in the daytime and five thousand 
children attend them. Remember that 
they are symphony concerts, an education 
in the finest form of music. 


N CONNECTION with the Commu- 

nity Chorus we have a Children's 
Chorus, trained under Mr. Kirchhofer. At 
the Easter Sunrise service, the five hun- 
dred children of this chorus form a living 
cross on the stage. When they come in vou 
hardly notice them, for they wear dark 
wraps. But at a signal from Mr. Kirch- 
hofer, thev drop these wraps, and sud- 
denly vou see them as a great snow-white 
cross. 

“All these things, and more, have grown 
In 1920 
the Community Orchestra was organized. 
In 1 came the Choral Society and the 
Musicians’ Club. In February, 1923, we 
added the Friends of Music and the 
Hollywood Choir. All of these are ac- 
tive, enthusiastic organizations. They all 
are echoes from those first community 
sings. 

"And there are still 
coming from thousands of miles away. 
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other echoes, 


As 


a direct result of what has been done in 
Hollywood, Kansas City is planning 
outdoor symphony concerts in Swope 
Park. After Mr. Gabrilowitch, conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, had 
been our guest conductor at Hollywood, 
he asked me to go to Detroit and tell his 
friends there about our work. The result 
is that the city of Detroit last year ap- 
propriated thirty thousand dollars for a 
free season of symphony concerts in Belle 
Isle Park. Among the visitors to our 
Bowl were people from Atlanta, Georgia. 
They went home filled with enthusiasm, 
preached the 'gospel' to their fellow 
citizens, and Atlanta built a great stadium 
where outdoor opera is given. 

“Sometimes it seems to me as if Holly- 
wood Bowl had been placed where it is 
through some Divine Purpose. From no 
other place in the country could its in- 
fluence have spread so fast and so far. 
Southern California is filled with people 
from all parts of the United States. Some 
are only visitors. When they return to 
their homes they talk of our Community 
Chorus and of the Bowl. Our penny boxes 
are in every state in the Union. Our 
friends are scattered from coast to coast; 
and all of us are knit together by this bond 
of common interest in something beautiful 
and wonderful. 


"T BERE are people who talk of how 
the Community Chorus and the Bowl 
have 'educated' our members and our au- 
diences in music. But the real educa- 
tion, which we all have gained from our 
experience, is an education of the heart! 
The greatest thing that we have learned 
is to understand, and also to appreciate, 
human nature—its unselfishness, loyalty, 
and devotion. 

" Nine tenths of the work of managing 
the Bowl is given without pay. For 
instance, we can park a thousand cars 
inside, opposite the seats. The fee is 
twenty-five cents for each car. The men 
who are in charge of the parking are busi- 
ness men of Hollywood, who give their 
services free. 

“Our corps of ushers is also made up of 
business men, who do the work without 
pay. Our programs are sold—at ten cents 
for a week's program—by girls who re- 
ceive nothing for the work. Our print- 
ing is done for us at cost price. At every 
turn, there is some evidence of the feeling 
that the Bowl belongs to us all; that it is a 
wonderful possession which we hold 
common. 

“The symphony tickets are sold by 
volunteers, ranging from schoolchildren 
to ninety-year-old ‘Grandma’ Wakeman, 
who is the most successful of us all. Last 
season she sold two hundred season 
tickets! She was rewarded, although in- 
adequately, with a box for the whole 
series of concerts. 

"You see, this is not a story of the 
generosity of some millionaire, or of a 
little group of rich philanthropists! Not 
a story of municipal munificence! But a 
story of the people; of old ladies and little 
children; of bankers and butchers; of 
lawyers and laborers; all kinds of men and 
women, who have discovered that they 
are friends and neighbors, loving beauty, 
and finding it the more beautiful when 
they themselves bring it into their lives, 
and enjoy it together." 
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CREATING AN ESTATE OF $30,000 


BY A STROKE OF YOUR PEN 


Here is an actual case, showing how a man 
with an income of $5000 a year provided ade- 


quately for his wife and boy. What he has 
done, you can do. 
{~ {`~ * 


At one stroke of his pen, Spencer created an 
estate of $30,000. 


Obviously Spencer is not his real name, but 
he is a man living in Philadelphia, earning a 
salary of $5000 a year. 

He had a wife and a boy three vears of age. 
He planned to send his boy to college and to 
provide adequately for his wife's comfort and 
happiness. His ambition was to build up an 
estate of from thirty to forty thousand dollars, 
vet in spite of the most careful management and 
hard work he had been unable to save very 
much toward this sum. 

He was continually worried about what might 
happen to his plans should he be called away. 

One day a Phoenix Mutual representative 
called upon him and after a frank discussion of 
his situation the following plan of insurance 
was later decided upon. And when Spencer 
signed the application, the estate which he hoped 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EN 


i^ 
LT 
t 


HOME OFFICE 


to build through a lifetime of effort and sacrifice 
was actually created then and there! 


The amount of his insurance is $30,000 — the 
cost to Spencer about $50 a month. 


And here is the way this insurance is to be 
paid in the event of Spencer's death: 


Mrs. Spencer is to receive $5000 in a lump 
sum, this amount to enable her to settle all her 
affairs and start free from incumbrance or worry. 


Another $5000 is to be retained by the insur- 
ance company for the boy's college expenses. 
The interest on this sum of $5000 goes to Mrs. 
Spencer each year up until the time the boy 
reaches eighteen. 

'The remaining $20,000 is used to create a 
fund which gives Mrs. Spencer an income of 
$100 a month for twenty-four years. 


Let the Phoenix Mutual representative tell 
you about it more in detail, basing his plan on 
your income and your needs. There is a 
Phoenix plan that will meet every requirement. 

You will not incur any obligatioa by calling 
our branch office in your city or by writing to 
our home office. 


„à 
HARTFORD CONN, 
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Automotive Industry 


Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 

Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chevrolet Auromobile 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Davton Auto Tires 

Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Essex Automobile 
‘irestone Tires 

father. Automobile Bo lies 
Fisk Fires 

Ford Automobile 

Franklin Automobile 
General Tires 
Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 

ewett Automobile 

feKav Tire Chains 
Michelin Tires 

Mobiloil —Motor Oils 

Nash Cars 
Overland Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Phinney-Walker Automobile 

Clocks 


the Thinking 


who like to get down 


SHREWDER salesmen these 
facts have become increasingly 
clear: 


That, in the long run, they can’t 
sell goods any faster than the dealer 
sells them. 


That dealers, in turn, can't sell 
these goods any faster than people 
consume them. 


That, in most cases, consumption 
is not a fixed thing, but can be in- 
creased by stimulating the wants of 
consumers. 


* * * * 


You have seen quite clearly, then, 
that the dealer's business, your busi- 
ness, your firm's business—all are de- 
pendent in the end on the rate at 
which the kind of merchandise you 
sell is consumed. 


This, we believe, is what has led 
you to want all the facts you could 
get about National Magazine adver- 
tising—one of the greatest forces 


known for stimulating the consump- 
tion of merchandise. 

This, too, is why you have found 
such facts so interesting to dealers. 
They know that the rate of consump- 
tion is one of the most important 
considerations about any article thev 
stock. 

We believe you will welcome anv 
facts which will give you a better un- 
derstanding of this subject. We be- 
lieve you will find such facts of the 
utmost practical value in helping you 
to increase your sales. In a series of 
pages like this we hope to bring such 
facts to your attention. 


x Dd * * 


If your goods are advertised in The 
American Magazine (sce list below) 
you have behind you the greatest 
single force for increasing merchan- 
dise consumption in America. 

An advertisement in The Ameri- 
can Magazine has the power of Sixty- 
six Million Circulation-Days—the 
greatest power that can be given it in 


Schrader Tire Gauge 
Stavnew Filter Corporation 

“ Protectomotor"" 
Texaco — Motor Ol & Gasoline 
United States Tires 
Willard Storage Battery 
Willys-Knight Cars 

Building Materials 

Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Porrland Cement 
Capitol Boilers 
erm Metal Weather 


Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 

Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 

Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 

Ilg Electric Ventilating System 

Kevstone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 

Long-Bell Lumber 

Narco Hollow Building Tile 

Rutland Patching Plaster 

Southern Pine 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

United States Radiators 


E 


Upson Processed Board 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 


Cameras and Supplies 
Eastman Films 
Kodaks 
Pathex —Motion Picture 
Cameras 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterheld Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Smokador 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
"Tuxedo Lobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 

Allen A. Co.—Hosiery & Un- 
derwear 

B. V. D. Underwear 

Dunlap Hats 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Ironclad Hosiery 

Knox Hats 


Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
Bunte Chocolate 


Coca Cola 

Johnston’s Chocolates 

Oh Henry Milk Nut Chocolate 
Whitman's Chocolates 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 

Absorbine Jr. 

AutoSerop Safety Razor 

Barbasol Shaving Cream 

Blue Jay Corn Plaster 

Coli T s Ribbon Dental Cream 

Colgate’s Shaving Cream 

Eno —The World Famed Effer- 
yvescent Salt 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Formamint iGerm- Killing 
Throat Tablets? 

Gem Safety. Razors and Blades 

Gillette Razors and Blades 

Glover's Mange Cure 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Ipana looth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Listerine 

Listerine Tooth Paste 

Liquid Arvon 

Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 


Lysol— Disinfectant 
Mennen's Shaving Cream 
Mum Preparations 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud, Ed., Hair Tonie 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pvorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Squibb's Dental Cream 
Squibb's Preparations 


Stacomb 
Van Ess Li del Pa Massage 
Dr. West's Brush 


Wildroot Hair” Tie 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Finance and Insurance 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Inc. 
Caldwell & Co. 

Geo. M. Forman & Co. 

Hambleton & Co. 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National City Company 


The greatest single force 


for increasing 


merchandise consumption 
in America 


The American Magazine 
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Salesmen of AMERICA 


to the root of things 


any general monthly or weekly mag- 
azine. (See panel at right for fuller 
explanation.) 

2. In most towns of 1,000 or more 
population The American Magazine 
has more circulation than any other 
general monthly or weekly magazine. 


3. Everywhere The American Mag- 
azine parallels your market oppor- 
tunity to an unusual degree. Its cir- 
culation by counties closely follows 
the distribution of income tax payers, 
retail outlets, automobile owners and 
home owners, and it reaches all 
classes of people in proportion to 
their market value to you. 

4. Numerous house to house in- 
vestigations have shown that The 
American Magazine is read by all the 
members of the family that influence 
consumption—fathers, mothers and 
young people. 

s. The things people read in The 
American Magazine stimulate them 
to better living—to a fuller, richer 
life. For years its unusual reader 


power of The American Magazine behind them 


responsiveness has been known to 
those advertisers who could trace 
this through direct returns. 


* * * * 


Here, then—if your firm is advertis- 
ing in The American Magazine—is a 
tremendous force at work stimulating 
the consumption upon which all 
your orders depend. 

It furnishes one of the strongest 
reasons you have why merchants can 
stock your goods with confidence. 

To help you tell this story to mer- 
chants in terms that will interest 
them we have prepared a little vest 
pocket book. Like a magnifying glass 
that focuses the heat of the sun's rays, 
this little book will help you focus 
the sales-making power of The Amer- 
ican Magazine onto any given deal- 
er's store. 

Write us, giving your firm's name, 
and ask for "The Vest Pocket Sales 
Manual.’ We'll send it free. Address 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 250 
Park Avenue, New York. 


The meaning of 
Circulation-Days 


HE POWER of an advertisement in 

any publication is a two dimen- 

sional forcc. [t has brcadth and depth. 

Breadth is measured by che number 
of copics circulated. 

Depth is measured by the number 
of days between onc issuc of the maga- 
zine and the next. 

An appreciation of the importance of 
this fact has caused advertising men to 
invent this new term, Circulation-Days, 
to cover both units of measurement. 

For instance, The American Magazine 
circulates 2,200,000 copies monthly. 
Each copy is ‘in date” for 30 days. 

Hence, your firm's advertisement in 
The American Magazine has a total 
power of 66,000,000 Circulation-Days. 

This is the greatest power that can be 
given an advertisement through any general 
monthly or weekly magazine published today. 

Facts like these will help you to con- 
vince dealers of the consumption-in- 
creasing force of your firm's advertising 
in The American Magazine. The ‘‘Vest 
Pocket Sales Manual" will enable you 
to give these figures in terms of the 
dealer's own town. Send for it. 


B 


Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

Provident Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Co. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of 


S. W. Straus & Co. 
Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Food Beverages 
Campbell s Soups 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Grape-Nuts 

eli-O 

‘ellogg’s Pep 
Mellin's Food 
Ovaltine 
Post Bran Flakes 
Postum 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 

Cereal 


Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell s Automatic Rapid 

Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Imperial Furniture 


‘The 


Kerogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigera- 


tor 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
McCray Refrigerator 
Peck & Hill Furniture 
Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 
Simmons Beds & Mattresses 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 
All Year Club of Southern 
California 
Atlanta Biltmore 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Canadian National Railroads 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
Coral Gables 
Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 
German Railroads & Resorts 
Holly wood by the Sea 
Hudson River Dav Line 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railroad 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Hotels of America 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Bulova Watches 


Hamilton Watches 

Ingersoll Watches 

Krementz Jewelrv 
Kum-A-Part Kuff Buttons 
Longines Watch 

New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 
Westclox 


Musical [Instruments and Radio 

Atwater Kent Radio 

Brambach Pianos 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Burgess Radio Batteries 

Conn Band Instruments 

Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 

Radiola 

Sohmer Pianos 


Victrola 
Willard Radio Batteries 


Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Comptometer 
Corona Typewriter 
Dick Mimeograph 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book 


Cases 


Kardex Rand Equipment 
National Cash Registers 
Remington Typewriter 

Roval Tvpewriter 

Woodstock Electric Typewriter 


Paints and Hardware 
Berry Brothers Varnish, Enamel 
& Stain 
Cabot Creosote Stains 
Cabot Insulated "Quilt" 


Duco 

Dutch Bov White Lead Paint 

Effecto Auto Enamel 

Lowe Brothers Paints 

Sherwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 

“61” Floor Varnish 

Valspar Varnish 

Yale Locks and Building Hard- 


ware 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bostonians Shoes 
Douglas Shoes 
Florsheim Shoes 
Jung The “Original” Arch 

Braces 


merican 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Housekeepers’ Supplies 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
Old English Wax 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-in-One Oil 


Sporting Goods 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms 
Crawford-Macgregor Golf Club 
Flexible Flyer 


Stationery and Books 
Buxton Keytainer p 
Carter’s Fountain Pens & ink 
Dixon Pencils 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer's Pens—Pencils— 

Skrip 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens 


Toys and Games 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. S. Playing Cards 
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You need have 


no regrets 


PEECIOUS memories of happy times 


need not be overshadowed. 


Through all the years to come you will re- 
call the passing of your loved ones, the 
great sorrow, your irreparable loss—and 
how you cared for those pitiful forms that 
were all you had left. Any remembrance 
of neglect will cling to you to sadden your 
heart and fill your mind with regret. 


Why not be sure you provide positive and 
permanent protection by using the Clark 
Grave Vault? 


Water cannot enter this vault—it is de- 
signed according to an immutable law 
of Nature, the air seal, as illustrated by 
the “diving bell." It is not porous, be- 
cause it is made of metal. It is rust-resist- 
ing because Keystone Copper Steel is the 
material used. Never has a Clark Grave 
Vault failed to protect. 


Now even greater assurance of perma- 
nence may be had in the Clark Grave 
Vault plated with pure cadmium by the 
Udylite Process which affords a measure 
of protection against rust heretofore un- 
known. 


Conscientious Funeral Directors recom- 
mend and supply the Clark Grave Vault 
together with our guarantee. It may be 
had with double Udylite plating in silver- 
tone finish; with single Udylite plating in 
copper enamel finish; or without Udylite 
plating in white or grey enamel finish. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warchouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Scattergood Finds the Gate 


(Continued from page 51) 


government bonds. ... Now are you 


getting the notion?” 

“Not clear," said Si. 

“Why, Baines is planning to buy those 
three hundred thousand boxes of pins 


' cheap, and to sell 'em when the prices 


rise. He can dicker with Watters, and 
maybe get them ten cents under the pres- 
ent market. Well, suppose the price goes 
up twenty cents above what it is now. 
He makes thirty cents a box on three hun- 
dred thousand, see?" 

"git that. He'll clean up ninety thou- 
sand dollars on the deal But where do we 
come in?" 

“We get in ahead," said Johnny. 

“How?” 

“We buy those pins, and make Baines 
pay us full price for them, or else sell them 
on the market, and make just as much. 
We can’t lose. He’ll buy from us to keep 
his word good.” 

Si's eyes began to gleam. "But how 
much'll it take to swing it?" 

“I figure thirty thousand'll do it. Pay 
Watters ten cents a box down, that's the 
idea. We put in thirty thousand, and 
make three hundred per cent profit. And 
it'll come quick, too. Maybe in thirty 
days." 

“How much you got?" 

“Six thousand.” 

“And I'd have to raise twenty-four 
thousand?” 

[1j Yes." 

“I got along about seven thousand in 
the bank. That's all." 

“Got your shop, haven't you? Raise 
money on that." 

“Tl see what I can do—while you git 
out on the real deal. Better not lose any 
time." 

* You can bet I sha'n't," said Johnny. 


JOHNNY made his way to Higgins 
Bridge that very afternoon. Watters 
was a difficult man, but Johnny was per- 
suasive, so that he came away by closing 
time with an agreement to sell the lot of 
pins, f. o. b. mill, at ten cents under the 
present market. Of the purchase price, 
ten cents a box was to be paid down 
within forty-eight hours. 

He found Si Hopp disconsolate. On his 
machine shop and residence he had been 
able to raise on mortgage seventeen thou- 
sand, which left two thousand to be found. 
Johnny didn't have it, and couldn't get it. 

“We'll have to let somebody else in,” 
said Johnny. 

“Not by a dog-gone sight. We'll make 
out to git it some place," Si said. 

"Haven't you anvthing else you can 
make a raise on? No property or any- 
thing?" 

“Only thing I got is a patent. Don't 
b'lieve we could raise much on it yit. 
Wuth a lot of money, too." 

“Now, I tell you, Deacon Pettybone 
might take a chance if I kind of talk to 
him, and all. He might take the patent as 
security. He made money on a patent 
once, and he's in favor of 'em." 

* Try it,” said Si. 

Before bedtime the last ragged end of 
the transaction had been tucked in. 


Deacon Pettybone lent the money on a 
note, and took an assignment of Cash 
Allen's patent as security. 

Next day, Johnny paid to the Higgins 
Bridge manufacturer thi thousand 
dollars in cash, and he and Si became 
owners of three hundred thousand boxes 
of clothespins. For once it seemed thet 
Scattergood Baines had the worst of à 
deal. True, it was through the treachery 
of one he had trusted for years; but, 
nevertheless, he had the worst of it. . .. 


ASH ALLEN came, disconsolate to 
Scattergood Baines's store. He had 

mastered his first lesson in life, and it sat 
ill upon his stomach. 

“Mr. Baines,” he said, “kin I talk to 
you private?" 

“You kin,” said Scattergood. 

“It’s about my invention." 

[11 Um." 

“I jest come from Si Hopp. He let me 
read a paper." 
“One you signed?” 
s Calc'late so. My name was hitched to 


“What'd it say?" 

“Tt—accordin’ to it—I don't git nothin’ 
for my patent, and still owe Si money. 
It's a reg'lar sale of my invention to him 
for five hundred dollars, besides agreein' 
to pay back what he's lent me, and for the 
use of his shop." 

“Had a chance to read "fore you signed, 
didn't you? Had a fair and square 
chance?" 

“I don’t call to mind jest what hap- 
pened. I was kind of anxious to git down 
to work, 'cause the idee was  stirrin' 
around in me. I jest signed, and didn't 
think nothin' about it." 

“Then,” said Scattergood blandly, “I 
dunno's you got any kick comin' on what's 
happened. Folks that goes around beggin' 
to be smouged gen'ally git what they're 
askin' fur." 

“But ’tain’t right nor jest. Here I go 
and git up this here invention, and kind of 
calc Tete to make suthin' out of it, so's I 
kin make Ma more comf'table and git 
married to Abbie. And now all I git is to 
owe money to Si. I'm that much wuss off 
than as if I hadn't never invented nothin’ 
a-tall." 

“Things turns out that way some- 
times," said Scattergood. 

“But hain't the’ nothin’ I kin do? 
‘Hain’t the’ no law about it nor nuthin’.” 

** So fur 's I kin see, you better go invent 
suthin' else, and fergit this here one," said 
Scattergood. ‘‘G’-by, Cash. I'm kind o' 
busy to-day. . . . G’-by.” 

The young man turned away discon- 
solate, his last vestige of hope gone. 

As for Mr. Baines, he was devoting his 
thought to the matter of clothespins. He 
had given his word to the association that 
the stock of Higgins Bridge would be 
guaranteed by him. His intention had 
been to buy it—but somebody had fore- 
stalled him. Johnny Bones, his once- 
trusted lawyer and lieutenant, had got in 
ahead. Now Mr. Baines was reviewin 
the circumstances. One could not tel 
from his round face whether his thoughts 
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THEY SMILE NOW 
at their Timidity Over Oil Heat 


The blessings and happiness that have come 
to thisold couple sums up the story of oil heat 
as you would like to know it in your home. 

In years, they are past three score. Too 
old to be burdened with the care of the 
heating plant. Too needful of even heat to 
withstand the fluctuations of a tempera- 
mental furnace. 


They are living all over again 


It was difficult for them to decide on an oil 
burner. It was so new-fangled. Could one 
be sure of it? Suppose it did not work— 
what then? How could it hold the temper- 
ature at exactly 75 degrees? And the cost. 
It must be terribly expensive! 

They smile now at their timidity. For four 
joyous years they have basked in generous 
warmth. They are living all over again. 

No longer do they huddle over the radiator 
on the sheltered side of the house. Their 
Paisley shawls are left in the cedar chest. 
Upstairs, downstairs, it is always the same. 
They haveseven "living" roomsin place of one. 


Clean as “‘a cat in pattens" 


And how proudly they point to the walls 
of delicate cream tint that have remained 
fresh so long. The quaint old fashioned white 
curtains that the laundress is now seldom 
asked to wash. 

The old mother is of Flemish descent. Her 
friends credit this heritage with the immacu- 


WILLIAMS 
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lateness of her house. But she herself admits 
that it is "like a cat in pattens" because it is 
never soiled by the furnace. 

In this atmosphere of sublime comfort, life for 
them is a sweet song. The: benign influence 
of even, dependable heat is mellowing their na- 
tures. Good health has returned. The ease, the 
comfort, the cleanliness of it all is adding 
years to their span. Years to enjoy their chil- 
dren's children. 


Burner pays for itself 


Their basement door leading from the kitchen 
might as well be locked. For two years neither 
has ever looked at the burner. They could not 
tell you how it works. But they will hasten to 
tell you that it has never failed to work. 

Me ad for these frugal folk, this wonderful 
transformation has cost 
them nothing. In four 
years they have saved 
enough in fuel bills, labor 
and extras to pay for 
their Oil-O-Matic. Each 
succeeding yearwill yield 
proportionate dividends, 


Burns cheap 
fuel oil 
Oil-O-Matic burns fuel 
oil. A cheaper fuel that 


supplies more heat units 
per gallon than more ex- 


a 


HEATING 
World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 


Authorized dealers in every town and city of 
importance in the United States and Canada 
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pensive, lighter oils. With no part inside the 
firebox and operating according to the four na- 
tural laws of oil combustion, Oil-O-Matic ren- 
ders a service that makes the random purchase 
of an oil burner something to avoid. 

You too can duplicate this experience in your 
home. Forget how many rooms you have. 
Or the type of central heating plant. Oil-O- 
Matic has been functioning perfectly for seven 
years in buildings of every size and in every 
standard boiler and furnace. Today more people 
are buying Oil-O-Matics than any other two 
makes combined. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


A year to pay if 


you prefer 
There's an oilomatician near you. Let him ex- 
amine your heating system and quote you the 


Cost of a guaranteed in- 
stallation. Should you 
prefer to purchaseout of 
income rather than capi- 
tal, he will gladly extend 
termsover a whole year. 

Meanwhile, write 
for "Heating Homes 
With Oil." It'sa new 
book profusely illustrat- 
ed in colors that covers 
the entire subject. Sent 
free for the return of the 
coupon below. Clip and 
mail it now. 


AM46 


Without obligation, please send me ** Heating 
Homes With Oil,” by return mail. 


Name............ 
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were sad or angry, hopeful or rueful. Pres- 
ently he lifted his eyes to scan the street 
for a messenger. A small boy emerged 
from the grocery opposite with his mouth 
full of lollypop and Scattergood called to 


im. 

“Hey, Bub.” 

The boy came across, and paused. 

* Know Johnny Bones, Bub?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Tell him you seen me a-sittin’ here,” 
said Scattergood. 

It was ten minutes later when Johnny 
Bones approached across the bridge; 
singularly, $1 Hopp was coming at the 
same instant from the opposite direction. 
One might have conceived the joint ap- 
proach to have been arranged, as, indeed, 
it was. Si was wetting his lips in antici- 
pation, for Scattergood had sent for 
Johnny, and that could mean but one 
thing. 

“How be ye, boys?” said Scattergood 
mildly. “Come in pairs, do ye? Set on 
the step.” 

They seated themselves, Johnny sul- 
lenly, Si expectantly. As for Scattergood, 
he twiddled his nose between finger and 
thumb while he peered with interest from 
one to the other. 

“Kind of ketched the ol’ man nappin’, 
eh?" he said finally. “ Betwixt ve, it looks 
kind of as if you’d gone into a deal. Sh’ud 
'a! kep’ my eyes onto you. . . . Got some 
clothespins to sell?" He asked the ques- 
tion briskly, as one who would cover a 
certain amount of discomfiture. 

“We own a few,” said Johnny ungra- 
ciously. 

“Um. Bought 'em, figgerin' to make a 

» 
profit, eh? 

“And we're going to make it,” 
Johnny. 

"Mebbe so, mebbe so. It was vou 
originated this here scheme, wa'n't it?" 

“T set the ball to rolling." 

“But Si here, he wa'n't nothin’ loath to 
foller it up.” 


USINESS is business,” said Si. 

“So 'tis. So "tis. Um... . Young 
Cash Allen come around here complainin’ 
to-day agin business bein’ business. Seems 
like he thinks you got a mite the best of 
him, Si. Suthin’ about a patent, wa’n’t 
ite” 

“T might as well of got it as anybody 
else," Si said. "He was bound to have 
somebody take it away from him.” 

“Jest what I told him,” Scattergood 
said. '"'Jest what I was a-savin'. Our 
minds runs together, Si. Never see 
anythin’ like it... . Now about them 
clothespins. Want to sell ’em?” 

“That’s what we bought 'em fur.” 


said 


"Calc'lated to sell 'em to me, didn't: 
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“We figgered you'd want ’em.” 

“So I do. So I do. I got to say you 
figgered right. I want'em. Got a price in 
mind?" 

Si named a figure, and licked his lips. 
“Um. You bought 'em off Watters fer 
ten under the market. Askin’ a heap, 
hain’t you? Puttin’ your profit kind of 
high. Ninety thousand! . . . Surely you 
hain’t figgerin’ I'm a- goin' to let loose of 

that much 'thout arguin’.” 

“That,” said Johnny. Bones, * ‘is our 
price. You’ ve got to have 'em, and we 
know it." 


~ owner of Cash's patent.” 
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“But I’m in the business of sellin’ 
clothespins, not buyin’ 'em," said Scatter- 
good mildly, 

s This time," * Johnny said, with a sneer, 

“you 're going to be buying." 

“Mebbe so. Mebbe so. . . . Say, Si, 
how much you calc'late to make off'n that 
patent of Cash's?” 

* Hain't figgered, but I hain't goin’ to 
show no loss. I kin make them machines 
in my machine shop, and lease 'em, or sell 
'em outright. I hain't. worryin’ about 
makin’ on it.” 

“And leavin’ Cash owin! you money, 
too?” 

“TI hain't his business adviser.” 

“True fer you. But it does seem kind of 
hard, like... . W-al, what's your best 
offer?" 

“What I said a moment ago." This 
from Johnny Bones. 

* Won't make no reduction?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“Kind of confident I got to buy, eh?” 

“We know it." 

“Le’s see, Si mortgaged his shop to go 
into this, didn’t he?’ 

“That’s what he did.” 


CATTERGOOD paused as Cash Allen's 

figure passed the bride, “Hey, Cash,” 
he called. “Want to see ve. Come and 
set a minute. Got suthin’ to say to you 
soon’s I’m finished with these boy SE vos 
Started on a new inv ention yit?" 

“I'm through inventin', Mr. Baines. 
I got my mind made up to work fer w ages 
from now on.” 

“Good idee. Um. . . . As I was sayin’, 

Si, I aim to sell clothespins, not to buy. 
Got a lot to sell. Made quite a sale t’other 
day. Cleaned out a mess of ’em I had in 
stock.” 

“At the new market price?” Si asked. 

"New market price! . . . W-al, ye 
might call it that. i let 'em go ten cents 
under what the schedule calls for." 

“What’s that? What d'ye mean?” 

“The pins I'm speakin! about," said 
Scattergood, “was some I owned down 
to Higgins Bridge. Yeah. Three hun- 
dred thousand boxes of 'em. . . . Didn't 
know I bought Watters's mill, lock, stock, 
and barrel, did you? Uh-huh... . He’s 
runnin’ it fer me as my manager. Cleaned 
out our warehouse.” 

Si was on his feet, clutching a post of the 
piazza. 

“You—Higgins Bridge—say—what—" 

“Figgered vou'd be a mite s'prised. 
Overheard some talk betwixt me and a 
man at dinner, didn't ve? W.al, a feller's 
justified in usin' business methods to sell 
his goods. Got no complaint, have ve? 
Business is business. You said it fust.” 

“But—now say— 

“And prices is dendi another five 
per cent this week. Overstocked. Looks 
like you was goin' to lose what you put in, 
and some more besides. Yes, sir. Si, I'm 
afraid before you kin dispose of them pins, 
the bottom’ E goin’ to drop plumb out of 
the market." 

Si was white. "[—it takes every cent 
I got. I lose every dollar to my name." 

"Seems as though. Um... . Includ- 
in' Cash's patent. I kind of got my eye 
on that contraption, so I bought your note 
of of the deacon, and the security along 
with it. Ye-ah. /'m a-goin' to be the 
‘He paused. 
+b p p GR 


“Si, you hain't jest the kind of ch::- 
acter we kin accommodate in Cold- 
river. Your ways hain’t our ways. We 
don’t calc’late to go cheatin’ and smougin’ 
one another, not much. . . . And I dont 
mind tellin’ you, I kind of contrived this 
here thing so as to git rid of you—that anc 
to git Cash’s patent for him. . . . Johnny 
Bones and me, we contrived it together.” 

Si shot a venomous glance at Johnny. 
who grinned amiably. 

* But," said Scattergood, ‘ *two crock- 
ednesses don't add up into one right: 
You stole Cash's invention. That dont 
make it right fer me to steal your machine 
shop. I don't want no part or share cf 
anythin’ that's yourn honest—if so be 
you ever got anythin’ honest. Therefore. 
Si, here’s a deed of your house and machine 
shop, and the price’s fair. I aim to pay 
cash for it.... But we keep Cash's 
patent. Uh-huh. I'm lettin’ you out of 
the mess you got into by overreachin'— 
on condition you sell and git out of town 
for keeps. . . . Yes, or no?" 

Sistared. He could not believe— "Then 
came a wave of relief with which was 
mixed no shame at recollection of kis 


behavior. “The shop's yourn," he said 
succinctly. 

“And you," said Scattergood, “‘git the 
mornin’ train out. If ever you come back, 
then suthin’ else'll happen. . . . G'-by, 
Si. G'-by." 

Scattergood turned to Cash. “Now, 


voung feller, here's your patent, and there's 
the machine shop to work in. . . . If vou 
want, why, vou and me'll form a comp'ny 
to manufacture and market your contrap- 
tion. . . . Or otherwise, as you deem ht. 
But I advise you to stick to me. . . . If 
you don't, some feller's comin' along some 
day and steal the eve teeth out of your 
head whilst you're between two bites of 
meat. What say?" 

“Mr. Baines—Mr. Baines—I—" The 
young fellow was overcome; words would 
not obey him. 

“There now,” said Scattergood, “yeu 
go a-runnin’ home to Abbie and your ma. 
and tell her for me you’re all goin’ to be 
well otf. . . . Git married quick, so as 
Abbie kin see somebody don't run otf 
with your ears." 


HE young man obeyed, blindly, eager- 
ly. He almost ran up the street in his 
happiness, and Scattergood watched him 
with an expression between dryness and 
sy mpathy. 

“Johnny,” he said, “what makes life 
int'restin' is that one third of the world 
has to kind of shepherd another third of 
the world to keep the last third from 
stealin' it blind. The crooks and the shep- 
herds has all the fun—and about all the 
other third gits is bewildered. Now, Cash 
don't know yit what happened to him, 
nor how." 

“Tt doesn't matter, does it?" Johnny 
Bones asked. 

“ Nothin’ matters so dog-gone much,” 
said Scattergood, "except what happens 
inside of you. . . . It don't matter what 
you got or what you know. There's jest 
one way of bein" satished with life, and 
that's to go to bed contented inside with 
what you done that day. . . . But it's 
a kind of a satisfaction to chase a skunk 
out of the hen coop. Um... . G’-by, 
Johnny. G-by." 
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Mysteries of Sound 


interior, and wholly changing the hearing 
conditions. 

“Te as difficult,” Doctor Sabine ex- 
plained, “to correct an auditorium, once 
itis built. Usually something can be done 
to improve it, but generally it costs a 
great deal of money. The time to do it ts 
before starting to build. A number of years 
ago, one of our state universities erected a 
costly auditorium. Here an unhappy com- 
bination of circumstances made the acous- 
tics extremely bad. Experts have made 
things better, but probably the acoustics 
will never be as good as. if. the auditori- 
um had been planned right at the start. 

“Before sound was scientifically analyzed 
many strange corrective appliances were 
used to improve troublesome acoustics. 
For instance, someone in the unrecorded 
past conceived the idea of stringing wires 
as a remedial measure. This was done in 
several auditoriums where conditions were 
pretty bad. Whereupon, the news spread 
that the trouble had been corrected, and 
people were curious enough to come and 
hill the place. Then they really could hear 
well, not because of the wires but because 
the added absorption of so many people 
was sufhcient to reduce the excessive 
reverberation that previously had made 
hearing difficult. 

“As I have remarked before, people are 
excellent. sound absorbers. Figures we 
have show that a packed audience absorbs 
about eighty-three per cent of the audito- 
rium’s total sound. That’s one reason why 
there is so much complaint about churches. 
Many congregations are small, while the 
buildings are large. You rarely hear of 
any complaint about hearing in a theatre. 
It is a commercial project, and the owners 
aim to seat the maximum number in the 
miminum space, thereby getting ideal con- 
ditions for hearing. 

"Another strange theory was that 
matters could be helped by the hanging 
of a silken web—-one so fine that the eve 
could scarcely see it. This was supposed 
to tangle up the sound waves and lessen 
the reverberation, Of course it did noth- 
ing of the sort. But once I was talking 
with the caretaker of a beautiful Scottish 
Rite Temple where this plan had been 
tried at great expense, and I asked if the 
room was better since the work had been 
done. He said it was. I asked if he could 
hear better in it. 

“Well, no, he hedged, ‘but the com- 
mittee who had it done say it's all right 
now, so I suppose it is.’ 

“The psychological effect of spending 
the money, at least, was good 


N SOME auditoriums the hearing is 
bad only in spots. I was once asked to 
see if anything could be done about a cer- 
tain church where this was the case. On 
Sunday morning I found but fifteen or 
twenty members on the left side of the 
church, while the right side was crowded. 
The left side had gained a bad reputation, 
possibly through somebody who was hard 
of hearing, and that was partly why people 
avoided it; but there was also room for 
improvement. 
“This was a cruciform church; that is, 


© (Continued from page 65) 


shaped like a cross. But owing to the size 
of the lot and lack of space, the left arm of 
the cross had been omitted. The pulpit 
was at the right side, and when we made a 
model and photographed the sound waves, 
it was easy to see why it was harder to 
hear on the left side. 

“Part of the sound, when the minister 
spoke, traveled direct to the hearers; but 
part of ie traveled back into the chancel, 
was reflected forward to the left wall, then 
was reflected again to the hearers, and 
they actually heard the minister twice, 
with an appreciable lapse of time be- 
tween the first and second hearing. Hence 
the confusion. Absorptive materials prop- 
erly placed improved this condition. 
However, cruciform buildings are almost 
always bad ones for hearing, owing to the 
number and location of reflecting surfaces. 


F COURSE it’s possible to have use- 
fulsound reflections;in fact, vou can't 
very well get along in a large auditorium 
without them. [f all sound that struck the 
walls were absorbed you would have the 
same conditions as out of doors. If vou 
ever listened to a Fourth of July oration 
on the outskirts of a big crowd, without 
amplifiers to increase the volume of sound, 
you know the difhculty of hearing. So 
you want some reflection, some reverbera- 
tion. In a theatre the proscenium, if 
properly placed, helps to throw the sound 
up and back. In any auditorium a ceiling 
sloping upward toward the back is likely 
to serve the same useful purpose. 
“There is some risk of getting too much 
absorptive material in a room. lf musi- 


cians are to use it, for example, it may be 


too quiet, and disconcert them, particu- 
larly those who are a bit feeble and depend 
on reverbe ration to get across. [ remem- 
ber visiting a room in an Akron rubber 
factory which had been built to accom- 
modate large mecungs and small ones, 
with equally good hearing in both cases. 
I found it an excellent room, but the band- 
master complained. 

""[he room takes all the kick out of the 
music! he said. 

"What he meant, of course, was that 
his five-piece band didn't sound like a 
sixty-piece orchestra in that room. 

‘However, there's real cause for com- 
plamt in broadcasting rooms. Science and 
art have to compromise. If the walls of 
the room reflect sound readilv, the rever- 
berations as well as the original sound go 
into the microphone. And there may be 
more difficulty at the receiving end. If 
the listener uses a headpiece, he will not 
be bothered by any reverberations arising 
in the room where he is sitting; but if he 
uses a loud-speaker he may find there is 
considerable reverberation. Add rever- 
berations from the broadcasting room to 
those in the listener's room, and there may 
be a good deal of confusion, 

“The ideal plan is to eliminate rever- 
berations altogether in one place or the 
other. But if you put into the broadcast- 
ing room enough absorptive material to 
accomplish this, you get a condition under 
which most musicians and artists will not 
work. Their voices sandi instruments sound 


so different that they think something is 
wrong. The compromise is to reduce 
reverberation m the broadcasting room 
without making the artists feel out of 
tune with their surroundings. 

“Some people are so sensitive to sound 
that they. cannot work or sleep or think 
well in even moderately noisy places. 
Joseph Pulitzer, the great publisher, was 
like this. and he spent a lot of money try- 
ing to have a virtually soundproof home 
built for him. The architect used every 
device he knew, and the result was prac- 
tially a double house, one part devoted to 
living-rooms and bedrooms, while the 
other part was devoted to service. 

“But the architect made one mistake: 
he allowed a big iron beam to run through 
both parts of the house. It was an excel- 
lent sound conductor. Instead of having 
a soundproof house, it was possible, even 
in the distant 5edrooms, to hear ashes 
being shaken in the basement. 

" Any room that is too noisy can usually 
be helped, at least to some extent, by 
proper treatment. If the size of the room 
is not to be changed, absorptive materials 
of some sort should be used, perhaps both 
on walls and ceiling. The great need is 
in offices, where experiments have shown 
that employees do better work and more 
of it, with fewer mistakes, in compara- 
tively quiet rooms. 

"Heavy felts made of hair or soft vege- 
table fibers are the most absorptive ma- 
terials we have tested at the laboratory. 
When these are covered with painted mus- 
lin or some other cloth, as is sometimes 
done to avoid an unsightly appearance, 
their absorptive qualities are considerably 
reduced. Certain patented products used 
in building and made of vegetable hber 
come a close second. After this come the 
thinner hber boards. The special plaster 
which vou saw has the peculiarity of being 
thoroughly structural and fireproof, and 
at the same time of being from two to 
hfteen times as absorbent as ordinary 
plasters. A wall lacquer has been devel- 
oped that is sprayed on this plaster to 
tint it, without destroying the porosity 

upon which its sound-absorptive proper- 
ties depend. 

“One great use for something of this 
sort is in hospitals, for noise is the curse of 
modern hospital construction. But it is 
dangerous to use ordinary sound-absorb- 


mg materials, like carpets and draperies, 


because of the dust and germs which col- 
lect in them. Many of the great hospitals 
are located in the heart of big cities, where 
street noises enter in spite of quiet-zoning 
systems. 


CURIOUS fact is that sound com- 

ing in through an open window of a 
highly reverberant room may be greater 
in the room than outside. I tested a loco- 
motive whistle in an. ordinary room and 
just outside, measuring the intensity. of 
the sound in both places at once. There 
was considerable difference. The reason it 
sounded louder inside, of course, was be- 
cause it was amplified by reverberation. 
“Another curious fact is that more 
sound may pass through a keyhole than 
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In the home of ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, 
the well-known humorist, is the Model 20 
Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 


Radio 
Speaker, 
Model H , $22 


=A Model 20 Compact, with 
"P battery cabic, $80. 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada, 
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ATWATER KENT 


It is just as magical as if Her- 
mann, the Magician, pulled 
twenty orchestras, thirteen jaz% 
bands, two complete Chautauguas 
and five grand opera companies 


out of one size 634 high hat.” 


GREAT many persons feel the 
same way about the Model 20 
Compact Receiving Set, but it took 
the author of ''Pigs is Pigs” and 
many other blithe tales to put it into 
words. 
Read the rest of Mr. Butler’s letter: 


“I can get Miami and Chicago so strong 
they peel the varnish off the piano or so soft 
they don't awaken our canary, and our 
canary isa light sleeper. This Compact does 
everything a radio set need do and it looks 
like a gentleman. It is at home in the par- 
lor or the boudoir but it can sit in at a 
poker game without sprawling all over the 
place. 

‘Personally, I don't need such a small 
set; my house is big enough to lose a set 
as big as a grand piano; but this set does 
its job to perfection and I don't want any 
bigger set any more than I want a safety 
razor as big as a lawn-mower. Except my 
wife, my three daughters, my son, our dog, 


—-ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


the canary, and my ankles, it is the neatest 
and prettiest thing we have in the house.” 


And the Butler home is only one 
of the hundreds of thousands where 
this beautiful (it looks like a jewel 
box), unobtrusive (itis only 64 inches 
high), yet full-powered (it has five 
tubes) Receiving Set is giving as much 
happiness as it does to the Butler 
family. 

It’s just the instrument for your 
home, too. You'll agree with the 
whimsical Mr. Butler. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest pro- 


gram. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Cen. 
tral Time, through: 

WEAF. . New York 
WJAR . . Providence 
WEEI . . . . Boston 
WSAI . . Cincinnati 
wcaP . .Washincton 
wcco . Minn.-St.Paul 
WEAR. . .Cleceland 
WLIB . . . Chicago 


wrl.. 
woof 
WCAE . 


Philadelphia 

alternating 
.o. Pittsburgh 
WGR Buffalo 
woc . . Davenport 
wrAG . . . .Worcester 
KSD. . . . . St. Louis 
WW ius Detroit 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of Atzvater Kent Radio, 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. ATWATER KENT, PRESIDENT, 4702 WISSAHICKON AVENUF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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through all the rest of the door. In other 
words, if you are on one side of a closed 
door and somebody is talking in the next 
room, you can hear several times as well if 
they haven't stuffed up the keyhole! 

“Our homes would not be nearly so 
comfortable as most of them are with re- 
gard to noise if it were not for the furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, and pictures. You 
know how ‘hollow’ rooms sound at house- 
cleaning or moving time, when the rugs 
are up and the furniture is all out: the 
sound absorbers are gone! Some restau- 

rants also are very noisy at meal time, 
from the clatter of dishes and talk, and 
they would often be helped by draperies or 
other absorptive materials. 

* [n hanging cloth of any sort to deaden 
sound, it is most effective draped to cover 
about three fourths of its full area. When 
it is stretched out to its full width, it 
absorbs about one third less noise. 

“The general rule about draperies and 
hangings of all sorts is that the heavier 
materials are more absorbent than the 
lighter ones; thus, a heavy velvet curtain 
will absorb more sound in a given room 
than a light silk curtain of the same size. 
Thin materials may be fairly absorbent 
for high- pitched sounds, but much less 
so for sounds of low pitch. Thick mate- 
rials are more nearly uniform over the 
whole musical range.” 


NOW all these facts about sound could 
4 not have been unearthed at Riverbank 
if this group of scientists had not also 
learned a good deal about hose ce hear. 

“Sound,” said Dr. Frederick W. Kranz, 
one of the members of this distinguished 
group, “is wave motion carried in the air, 
or in any other medium dense and elastic 
enough to transmit the waves. You can't 
have sound in a vacuum. On the other 
hand, some materials transmit sound at 
much higher velocities than other. me- 
diums. In the air sound travels at the rate 
of about cleven hundred feet per second; 
that's over twelve miles a minute, and 
seven hundred and twenty miles an hour. 
This is quite speedy; but, on the other 
hand, it's far slower than light, which for 
all practical purposes is instantaneous. 

“Sound travels about four times as fast 
in water as in air, and sixteen times as fast 
in steel. Stand by the railroad and watch 
a man strike a steel rail some distance off. 
Almost as soon as you see him do it, you 
hear the sound in the rail; but you wait 
quite a little while longer before you hear 
it in the air. 

“In our experiments the ear is the most 
sensitive detector of sound we can get. 
But we have to be careful about using it, 
for a person's hearing varies with his 
health. When you have a cold, vou can't 
hear as clearly as when you are well. You 
may never notice any difference, but it 
would play havoc with our experiments. 
The device we made to measure the 
hearing capacity of experimenters has 
taught us some curious things.” 

Doctor Kranz now led the way to 
another strange room in the laboratory — 
high, small, with thickly-padded walls to 
keep out nearly all uide sounds. I was 
told to put what looked like a te lephone 
receiver to my ear. Switches were manip- 
ulated, and I became aware of a faint, far 
sound. As one of the adjustments was 
moved, the sound slowly changed from a 


low pitch to a high pitch, and at last 
vanished beyond my hearing. ‘The switches 
were manipulated again, and now the 
sound seemed fainter and farther, being of 
less intensity. Again the instrument ran 
the gamut from low pitch to high, until I 
could no longer hear it. 

"We can make a chart from tests like 
that," Doctor Kranz explained, “which 
will show how well you hear sounds of 
every pitch. We have examined many 
people, and no two hear exactly alike, nor 
does anybody hear exactly the same with 
both ears. Some people who never sus- 
pected there was the least thing wrong 
with their hearing have been shown to 
have ‘deaf spots’ in one or both ears: at 
a certain pitch they can’t hear at all, or 
but very faintly, while sounds pitched 
lower and higher they can hear perfectly 
well. 

“Nearly all of us seem to be partially 
deaf, in this sense, for sounds of some 
pitch. It need not worry us, however, for 
we get along all right. In conversation, if 
we do miss a few sounds, we supply them 
from the context. 

“The fact is, while we know a great 
deal about how people hear, nobody 
altogether yet understands the ear. Phy- 
sicians are not at all sure about the rela- 
tive parts plaved in hearing by the bones 
and the car drums. We had one rather 
amusing and dangerous experience while 
we were trying to find out something 
about all this. Dr. A. G. Pohlman, of St. 
Louis University, came here to make some 
experiments with us, and he decided to 
take quinine to see what effect it would 
have on his ability to hear under different 
conditions. Five grains is a large dose. 
But Doctor Pohlman kept on taking it 
until he had swallowed thirty-five grains; 
and, since we had not yet been able to 
detect anv of the changes in his hearing 
that we were looking for, he took thirty- 
five more grains all at once, making a total 
of Seventy, 

“That spoiled the experiment. The 
doctor became unconscious and we had a 
terrible time bringing him to!" 


F I were to write àn article much longer 

than this, I could not tell one fourth of 
the curious and interesting things they are 
doing and have done with sound at River- 
bank. Some strange and wonderful new 
uses are being developed. For instance, 
sound is used to measure the depth of the 
ocean and other bodies of water as an aid 
in navigation. It is simpler to start a 
sound traveling downward, listen for the 
echo from the bottom, and calculate the 
depth from the elapsed time, than to stop 
the vessel, haul out a line and lead, drop it 
and haul in again. 

It is known also that there is a close 
connection between sound and our emo- 
tions and nerves. But the what, why, or 
how of it is not vet clearly apparent. 
However, time will some day vicld up the 
knowledge. And all of us know without 
being told how different kinds of music 
affect us: lullabies soothe us to sleep, 
mournful tunes make us want to weep, 
martial music peps us up for a fight. 
Music has been used in hospitals to soothe 
nervous patients. Colonel Fabyan men- 
tioned one curious instance of the effect 
of sound. 

“One day,” he said, “my chauffeur was 
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helping on an experiment where a certain 
organ note was being struck over and 
over. Bert got very nervous. 

*** I'd better go,’ he said. ‘It’s cold; the 
radiator on the car might freeze." 

"'* We need you,’ I said; ‘don’t you know 
you're here to work?’ 

“*Yes, Colonel,’ he said; ‘but I can't 
stand it any longer. Every time I hear 
that note I feel as if the top of my head 
would fly of?” 

The Colonel excused him! 


AND here is one last story I was told. to 
illustrate the strange use that is being 
made of sound. Imagine a pitch- black 
night on the high seas in war time. À 
swift vessel has been out on an errand of 
destruction and must find its way safely 
back into the home harbor before dawn. 
The course is a narrow, mine-lined channel, 
and no lights can be shown on ship or on 
shore. How can the dangerous channel be 
navigated? 

Here is how it was accomplished: The 
wireless operator flashed a code signal into 
the night. A brief wait, then from some 
shore station the signal was acknowl- 
edged. Starting a mechanism, the operator 
waited for what was to come next. First 
came a sharp click, which was recorded on 

a split-second chronometer. 

Moments passed. The ticking of the 
watch was the only clear sound. One 
second, two, three, four, five . . . there 
came a second click, which was likewise 
automatically recorded. The operator 
noted the rcadings. 

His aim was to get the exact interval of 
time between clicks, and this his watch 
told him. From this information he made 
a hasty calculation, and drew part of a 
circle on a navigating chart, using the 
shore station with which he had commu- 
nicated as his center. 

This done, he again flashed a code sig- 

nal into the night, and the reply soon 
came, as before, but from a diferent shore 
station. The previous steps were exactly 
repeated, and a part of a second circle was 
drawn on the chart, but with the second 
shore station for his center this time. This 
circle crossed the first. 

The process was repeated with a third 
shore station. Then the operator and his 
captain, knowing how to interpret the 
facts thus mysteriously conveyed, saw 
accurately the location of the vessel: she 
lay at the point where the three circles 
crossed. Setting the course accordingly, 
the vessel arrived safely. 

What happened during this exchange of 
signals? Light waves and sound wares ran 
a race and measured distance in yards and 
feet. 

The first click in each instance registered 
the arrival of a radio signal (which travels 
with the speed of light), while the second 
click registered the arrival of a sound sig- 
nal coming through the water; and both 
the radio and the sound signal left the 
shore station at the same instant. The 
interval Petzceen clicks, therefore, measured 
the time it took the sound signal to go 
from the shore station to the deesse]: for 
the radio signal travels almost instan- 
taneously, ‘Knowing how fast sound 
travels in water, it was easy to compute 
hose far it had come. And with the three 
stations heard from it was possible to 
compute the vessel's exact location. 
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Southern Pine—the All-Pur- 
pose Wood —Grade- Marked 
and Trade-Marked—for Sale 
by Lumber Dealers. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25 cents. 
book "Beautifying the Home Grounds.’ 


Address soopaa 
PLE ASE PRINT NAME "AND “ADDRESS 


Southern Pine Association, Dept. 151, New Orleans, La. 
, Please send me your newest 
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Cf garden d 1 


IB: you ever peep through a charm- ki 
ing little garden gate, half ajar fi 
Iss its arch of rambler roses, 
and see a bit of fairyland beyond! See 


. [4 
You saw a quaint summer house of i 


arden X 


white all but hidden under a mass of 
clinging vine. You saw a bit of pergola 
marking a little avenue of greenery from 
a porch to a garage. Here and there a 
snowy bench, a 
children romped. 
how I wish I had a garden like that,’’ 
you said. 


You can—at little cost. 


The Southern Pine Association, ever 
alert to give to home-lovers all that is 
newest and best in building, has just 
issued a remarkable book: '' 
the Home Grounds." 


This book contains photographs of Per- 
golas, Trellis Designs, 
Gates and Entrance 
Houses and Garden Furniture — photo- 
graphs of actual structures that are in use 
on thousands of lawns. 

And furthermore — 

There accompanies almost every design a 
working plan drawn by an architect so simple 
and complete that any carpenter, anyone handy 
with tools— you, yourself, perhaps— can build 
any of the things shown in this book. 

'Three hundred and thirty-six photographs and 
plan drawings in all! 

You will be surprised at the, small cost of the 
materials necessary and how little the labor. 


arden swing where 
‘ . S 
Beautiful, charming — 


Beautifying 


Lattice Fences, 
Arches, Summer 


To get this wonderful book send 
25 cents (considerably less than act- 
ual cost) with the coupon below. 


Southern Pine 


Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Successful 
Americans 


HE way to success is 

plain. For 999 out of 
1,000 men, it lies not in a 
sudden turn of fortune, 
but in the steady accumu- 
lation of funds that mean, 
in the long run, indepen- 
dence and comfort and 
freedom from care. 


The best way to accu- 
mulate funds as thou- 
sands of successful 
Americans have 
found, is to learn and 
practice the habit of 
safe investment—one 
of the best habits one 
can have. 


Safe investments may 
yield one a second in- 
come, above one’s 
regular earnings, or, 
better still, will build 
acomfortable fortune 
in a surprisingly short 
term of years, if the 
interest be re-invested 
regularly. 


Straus Bonds, yielding at 
present 5.75to 6.4096, with 
Straus safety and a favor- 
able market, afford an 
ideal investment for those 
who are building up inde- 
pendent fortunes. Investi- 
gate. Write today for 
descriptive literature, and 
specify 
BOOKLET D-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
50S Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


A Budget is Piloting Us 
Through Treacherous 


Waters 


Y HUSBAND and I were called 
M sharply to an honest audit of our 

finances when we read James J. 
Hill's thought-provoking words: "If you 
want to know whether vou are going to be 
a success or a failure in life, vou can easily 
find out. The test is infallible. Are you 
able to save money? If not. drop out. 
The seed of success is not in vou." 

This statement induced us to apply the 
acid test of a fearless audit and stock- 
taking to our own affairs. Our showing 
was even less commendable than we had 
feared it would be. We were not saving. 
We were not breaking even. 

Budgeting seemed to offer the aid we 


‘sought. For a long while we foundered, 


attempting to find a ready-made budget 
that we could live up to. At last we dug 
out the principle of budget making and 
made a budget to fit our individual 
needs. However, we were not out of 
trouble yet, for the total of our estimates 
for the several items, shaved to the mini- 
mum, exceeded our income. 

We knew that we must decrease our 
expenditures or increase our income. The 
first entailed selling our home, to which 
we were greatly attached and upon which 
we had already paid nearly half. My 
husband could not hope for an increase in 


' salary at that time, and the children were 


too young to permit my taking a position. 
Several plans, however, suggested them- 
selves to us, just as they will to anyone 


' earnestly seeking a way out. I let a room, 
` and my husband, by taking on the corre- 
: , 

' spondence of a small plumbing concern, 


has more than paid for the repair work 
around the house. 


UR income from all sources last year 
was about two thousand dollars. We 
live in a city of eighty-five thousand in- 
habitants and our family consists of two 
adults and three children of school age. 
Our account for last year shows the fol- 


: lowing distribution of our income: 


‘ (2) Food 


(1) Rent (taxes, interest, repairs, fire 
insurance, water service) $360.00 
600.00 

(3) Personal expenses (including cloth- 
ing) 200.00 

(4) Operating cost (fuel, light, tele- 
phone, replacements? . 

(5) Savings (Insurance $100, Emer- 
gency $100, Payments on Home 
$300) 

(6) Recreation 


250.00 


500.00 
50.00 


| (7) Doctors and Medicine 30.00 
O48) Church and Charity 10.00 
2,000.00 


In the making of our budget we began 
with items 1 and s. These charges 
against our income were fixed and in- 
flexible. It was a question of adjusting 
all other expenditures to take care of 
these charges, or of selling our property 
and forfeiting our insurance. u 

And as for our Emergency Savings, it ts 


a fund to provide for the countless unex- 


pected calls for money, so seldom provided 
for in budgets—operations, railroad fare 
to a funeral, doctors’ and dentists! bills, 
etc. Itis a savings fund quickly available. 
It steadies us and gives us courage, to 
know we have a little on hand for unex- 
pected calls. There is just one way to get 
such a fund “salted down,” and that is to 
save it. And there's no way to save but to 
sacrifice desires and put the money away. 
MRS. G. T. D. 


A Vacation is a Paying 
Proposition With Us 


NSTEAD of our vacation costing us 
money, it makes monev for us. We 
discovered quite by accident that this 
could be true. 

When our little girl was all run down 
after an attack of typhoid fever, the 
doctor said that she would have to go to 
the country for the summer. On a little 
less than two thousand dollars a vear a 
man can't send his family away to spend 
three months at a summer resort. Louise 
was too weak and too small to be sent 
away by herself. This meant that my 
wife would have to go too. Not only that, 
but she would also have to take dene 
our twelve-year-old, who couldn't be left 
behind. Board for three was out of the 
question. s 

Finally, one Sunday I drove out to the 
country in our little second-hand car, 
determined to solve the problem before 
my return. To make a long story short, 
I prevailed upon an old farmer who lived 
about thirteen miles out of town to sell 
me a little lot on the corner of his place 
for $80. 

The next day I bought two army tents 
at the army salvage store in town, four 
canvas cots, and a few camp chairs. At 
another store, I got a second-hand two- 
burner oil stove for $7.50. Next, I bought 
a set of three cooking utensils for $1.80. 
Then at a second-hand bookstore I 
bought a book on wild flowers and one 
on birds. After I had assembled my pos- 
sessions and pitched my tents, I took the 
family out to see their "villa." They 
were delighted. 

We rushed back to town, divided our 
seven-room house into two apartments, 
and advertised it at once. This meant 
twisting and turning furniture around, 
but we finally evolved two very respect- 
able apartments. The four-room down- 
stairs apartment we rented to a little 
newly married couple for $50 a month, 
and the upper one went to three stenog- 
raphers for $35. 

We have learned things about nature 
and the habits of plants and birds that 
have made us love the wild places. We 
are all strong and well. And now, after 
four years, I have built a little shack on 
the lot. The girls have their friends out 
to picnics and parties. We can buy splen- 
did, wholesome food cheap out in the 
country, and all the clothes needed are 
khaki knicker suits. We estimate that 
we save fully thirty-five dollars a month 
from the rent of our town house. This al- 
most pays the taxes. jes. 
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‘A double-duty oil 
for your Ford 

Texaco Motor Oil F is a double-duty oil. 

(1.) It lubricates the engine perfectly. (2.) It 
penetrates to the remotest fibre of the transmission 
and brake band linings and keeps them pliable. 

Texaco Motor Oil F has more than 10 times 
the penetrating power of ordinary motor oils. 

There's never a trace of stutter with Texaco 
Motor Oil F in the crankcase—and no hard carbon 
in the cylinders. l 

Start with a stop at the Red Star and Green T f 
of Texaco. Drain out the old oil and fill with the § 
new. Fill with Texaco Motor Oil 


F, the clean, clear, golden, double- 
duty oil for Fords. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. ^" 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


———— on 


II TOR OIL [f FOR FORDS 
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A sparkling holiday pactage thig .. the 
*20-0dd"'—a wide choice of delightful 
candies... dressed in spring mood and 
offering the variety one expects in a box 
of Jobnilon 5. 


The Easter Quintette Package, a joyous 
assortment that will be most popular this 
year. This package, decked for the holiday 


Season, contains many of your favourites. 


CHOCOLATES 


ARE M 
special Easter assortments of Jobnilon's. 
T ERE are gay Easter packages of Johnslon’s . . . for Here is the famous T-R-I-A-D package i 


i : A a spirited new spring costume... for 
"| those who observe the pleasant. custom of making your Easter gfi. 

5 gifts on this bright day of rejoicing. At this, as LG. 
| HS m d = D 
lj at other gift times, the choice is Johnston’s.. . viZ - sj 


Jax your gift to the sweetest lady in all the world. 
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ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for Johnston's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood, 


Does your sink set a good example ? 


You wiil appreciate 
‘tempered water” 
from this “Standard” 
Swinging Spout, 
which comes with or 
without hose and 
spray attachment. 


Faucets and other 
fittings — much. de- 

ds upon them 
or satisfactory ser- 
vice. This is doubly 
assured when both 
fittings and fixtures 
are ° 


The Plumber Protec 
Health of the Nat 


Home Book — 
"Standard" Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the 
Home", helps you 
plan bathroom, sink 
and laundry facili- 
ties wisely. Write 
for a copy. 


T 


You will never have to say: "You must 

excuse the way the kitchen looks”—when 

you have a “Standard” One-piece Sink; 

it takes the lead in tidiness, keeps the 

kitchen trim. 

It brings a bright and wholesome atmosphere. 

Yes, and more— it saves time, energy, footsteps. 

That is what a sink should do, kitchen planners 

say. Does your sink stand that test? Only if it 

gives you all of these: 

1. Right height — “yard stick high” is the comfort 
line. 

2. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 

3. One-piece whiteness for health and labor- 
saving. 

4. Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 

5. “Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from one 

spout. 

Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 

. Ample width for dishes and pans. 

. Constant drainage — no water standing. 

. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 

“Standard” Sinks are made that way— to lighten 

women's work. No delay or inconvenience to 

get one. Your Plumber should be able to install 

a “Standard” Sink in a day, if water supply and 

drain connections need no material change. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


0-0 


Helps Greatly to Reduce Housework-~, 


HOUSEKEEPING is not necessarily difficult—it depends 
on how we equip ourselves to take it up. Not overlooking 
little daughter’s willing hands, thousands of mothers are 
proving that the most important household helper is 
IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator Heating. No other build- 
ing equipment will do so much to gladden the home. An 
IDEAL Boiler will soon repay its cost in fuel savings be- 
cause it is automatic, taking care of itself; and it cuts house 
cleaning almost in two—for IDEAL-AMERICAN Radiator 
Heating is so free from dust and gases. 


IDEAL Boilers and American 
Radiators guarantee lifelong com- 
fortand economy. If you are weary 
of the everlasting fire-coaxing, ash- 
sifting of old-fashioned heaters, 


let your nearest dealer give you 
an estimate—costs less than you 
think — at new low prices due to 
enormous output of our 30 fac- 
tories at home and abroad. 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Our name cast on each IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiator is your guarantee. 
Install and enjoy at once—taketen months 
to pay. Burns hard or soft coal, coke, oil, 
gas, wood. Let us send you our catalog 
(free). Address Dept.12,1807 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS BOILERS, Also factory boilers. 


For cottages and other small buildings: IDEAL-ARCOLA (as illustrated above); for larger buildings: IDEAL TYPE"A” MACHINE, ARCO, YONDA, 
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E ' This Man's Word Is Law | 


Every Parker Duofold must be O. K. with him 
to be O. K. for You 


Hence, virtually a hand-picked product—five times inspected and writing-tested 


W ith Point Guaranteed for 25 Years 


HIS man is the Chief Inspector 

in the Parker Pen Plant—his 

judgment of a pen's perfection is final. 

He and his corps of critical in- 

spectors pass on each pen with as 

much fidelity as if they were paid by 
our pen patrons, 

This infinite care costs us heavily 
in more ways than one. And you can- 
not expect such excellence of any 
other pen in existence. 

But in making a Parker we look at 
that pen through the eyes of the per- 
son who wants it to use. 


« 


He expects it to glide with inspir- 


Heexpects the barrel tofit hishand 
—he does not expect to cramp his 
fingers to fit the barrel. He expects it 
to hold enough ink for long periods 
of writing; to remain Ink-Tight; to 
fill conveniently; and to yield to any 
style of writing, yet retain its original 
point tegardless. 


Because Parker Duofold fulfills all 
these expectations it is now the larg- 
est selling pen in the world. 


A beauty to carry—a hard pen to 
mislay—a man’s own color that wo- 
men, too, admire, Good pen counters 
wouldn't be without it. Stop at the 
nearest and choose your point— 
Extra-Fine, Fine, Medium, Broad, 
Stub, or Oblique. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: 


Parker N B 
Over-size hoic ing balance and smoothness when- 
Dnon mae ever he writes a line— today or 25 
years hence. 
y Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; "Big Brother" Over-size, $4 
Rivals the beauty 
of the Scarlet 


Tanager 


Duofold Jr. $5 
Intermediate size 


P'EN COMP ANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


PARKER 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 


T > OD 


With Lacky Curve Feed «B and25-Year IST) 


LJAN ESN TECER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


R-S 
ote 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 


TORONTO, CANADA 


WISCONSIN 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“We thought zt was an orchestra!” 


You cannot believe your 
ears. Your eyes alone con- 
vince you it is the new 
Orthophonic Victrola you 
are listening to. You hear 
the deep, fascinating rhythm 
of the bass; the startling, 
surprising notes of shrill 
trebles. Every instrument 
sounds clearly! Every tone 
and variation is reproduced 


The New 
Orthop honic 


Vicror TALKING MACHINE Co. 


exquisitely. The very indi- 
viduality that gives such 
character to the perform- 
ances of the great Victor 
artists is actually heard. 
The new Orthophonic 
Victrola brings into your 
home music unparalleled in 
beauty—music that no other 
instrument can possibly give. 
If you do not own an 


Orthophonic Victrola, you 
are missing one of life's 
great joys. 

There is a dealer 1n Victor 
products near you. Ask him 
fora demonstration. For you 
must hear the new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola to realize 
how truly great it is—to 
understand the pleasure that 
it brings into your home. 


— 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S. A. 


O 
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Westclox 


Arıeñica 


Why America wears $1.50 tag 


OU can buy alarm clocks that 

look something like America for 
less than $1.50. With a big, modern 
factory you would think America 
should be produced as cheaply as 
any other clock. . 

It could be, except for that trade 
mark, Westclox, on its dial and tag. 
That trade mark stands for de- 
pendability. Each timepiece that 
wears it must pass numerous exact- 
ing tests to prove that it is good 


enough to wear that trade mark 
Westclox. 

There are dozens of ways America 
could be cheapened; ways that 
would lower the standard more than 
the price. 

The price tag comes off, but the 
trade mark stays on. And America 
prefers to be remembered for what 
it does rather than for what it cost. 
So America wears the Westclox 
trade mark and the $1.50 tag. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Factor, Peru, Wino. Zs Canada: Western Clock Co.. Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Biz Ben Baby Ben America Sies- Merr Jack o Lantern Poctet Ben Gio-Ben 
7 inches tall. Runs 3'vinchestall. Steady Oty inches tall, ganch |S inches tall; Nickeled sg inches tall. Lumi- Nickel plated. watch. Nickel-plared watch. 
32 hours. Steady and and repeat alarm, hal Nickcled casei case; gamh dal nous dial and hands, Stem wind and set. Stem wind and set. 
© repeat alarm, $3.23. $3.25. Luminous, Runs az hour. Top Back bell alarm. Back bellalarm. Runs Neat hands and dul. Black face; luminous 
Luminous, $4.50. ln. %4.50. In Canada, lH alarm, 31.56. In Runs iz hoar, sico. sz hours 3556. In Dependable, $1.50. dial and hands, $2.25. 
Canada, $4.50-$6.00.  $4.50-$6.00. Canada, $2.00. In Canada, $3.00. Canada, A460. In Canada, $2.00. In Canada, $3.00. 
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The American Magazine's 
Directory of Schools 


Schools and Colleges for Boys Schools and Colleges for Boys | 


PAGE Colorado Schoole/Mines 


Military Academy “ee Golden 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands In a class by it- 
self as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the 
common branches comes first. 


Saint John’s 

A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
honor. Graduates in 44 colleges. Business course. 
Junior Department, 7th and 8th grades. Exten- 
sive campus in the hills. Well-planned recreation 
and athletics. Riding School with excellent stable 
of horses. Swimming pool. Write for illustrated 
catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President The Manlius School 
Box 115 Manlius, New York 


The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. Parents appreciate | 
theatmosphereof understanding 
and encouragement for their lit- 
tle boys. This is the largest 
school of its kind in America. | 
Write for the catalog. 

The Page Cadets at. Catalina, 
a volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 1241 Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


UNTON 


Military Academy 


Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Untrersities, Government 
Academies or Busines 
1,600 fe above sea-! l; pure 
brac mountain air. Sep 

‘arate building and special teach 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium 
swimming pool and athletic park 
Daily drills. Personal, individual 
n by our tutorial sys 


Study Engineering 


at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in heart 
of nation's greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical instruction, Tuition nominal. Students in demand. 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining. Metallurgy, Geological 
Engineering and Petroleum Engineering, leading to degrees. 
Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available 
to students entering the freshman class. Ask for special 
Catalog free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1926 


Registrar, School oí Mines, P. O. Box V, Golden, Colorado 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY Planned for thorough college preparation in 
f an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
answers the problem of training the Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
boy. Instructors have had experience campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
Ar E Em YES j tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
with hundreds of boys. The boy who nthletics. Separate school for smaller boys 
puts himself in harmony with the sys- in new building especially designed for this 
tem they have developed will be in purpose. Umm Y Rer e oe 
the way of gaining a sound body, 2 rt Young, S.T.D., Rector. or illustra! 
alert and Erie d Dad Don) dio catalog and additional information address 


soul of a Man. Catalog. Summer The Secretary, Howe, Indiana 


= SC Rool MINES 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 

Offers 4-year college courses in Mining, Metallurgical. and 
Geolo ficat Engineering, and General Science. Strong faculty, 
Excellent equipment. ' Individual attention given. Req 
preparatory subjects offered. Near metal coal mining dis- 
tricts. Field work *hroughout school yest and no summer attend- 
anc quired. Delight ully mild and healthful climate. Tuition, 
dormitory rates, and other ex; ses unusually low. W; for 
catalog. Registrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through Sth 

Se $< Modified military system. 83 miles east of Cu 

Sbattuck School BORDENTOW MILITARY ville, 1200 feet elevation. Cadets enrolled for 

STITUTE summer, school term, or twelve-month period 

College preparatory. Military training. All athleties—S Thorough preparation for college or business Efficient Moderate rates. Facilities for a Dleasant, health- 
coaches, 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business Course. 68th | faculty, small classes, individual attention Boys taught ful, economical vacation. Catalog. 


STA 


plete 


/ jlant, I q ent, 
N a Ihtely fireproof. Illustrated cata 
; f Address 


/ Col. Thos. H: Russell, B. S., 
Pres., Box A, Staunton, Va. 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for manly boys who are willing 
to do genuine work of real scholastic thoroughness, 14 
skilled and experienced teachers, Studeut body lim- 
ited to 200 

100-acre campus in southern mountains. 6 brick 
buildings. Best facilities in south for recreation 


Te HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Prepares|| Sexton Scoot: Thorough and Success. Separate 
Ad ful preparation for college examina- : 
ad Junior 


Record today of Baylor graduates in leading univer- Princeto: JUNIOR SCH in- 
sities, north, east and south, is proof of the excellence Harvard || struction: ! in- || School 
of the Baylor School. Address: The Baylor School, SUMMER SESS for Boys 


Yale Excellent resident accommodations. ||10 to 16 


Station ''A," Chattanooga, Tenn. 
id Addresa: JOHN G. HUN, 102 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J 


year, Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, | how to study, R O. T. C. 42nd year. Special Summer | Headmaster, Box A, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 
Headmaster, Box A, Faribault, Minn. Session. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, Drawer 
C BORDENTOWR: N. J. — | Fork Union Military Academy 


RANDOLPH -MACON ACADEMY Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Prepares for eol- 


——— — 
- C " - 
Work endorsed by colleges and universities, Beautiful Tri State ollege of Engineering tee mea paness mich military training. Strong faculty of Cirie- 
í d > $ » “tle i rasters, $200, y spe arr 
and Beach fal) location RAS de parune Di Stai „Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical nasium, ete Aidad and inepected by War Dept R OT. 
grounds, new gymnasium and sw'mming poo erms $490. Engineer in two years. 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- year. Send forcatalog. Address Col. N. J.Perkins, President, Fork. 


For literature and further Information, address mination High School Di Y 
ih ations gh $ K ploma not required. Com- 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps Box A Bedford, Va. | pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low | Hh) 
L k PI id Cl b S h l For catalog address, Box A-5, Angola, Ind. ved É WA HMORE REP 
aRe aci u choo 

5 MILITARY | PREPARATION FOR ALL COLLEGES. Alsogeneral Tse. 
For Boys In the Adirondacks G R E E N B RI E SCHOOL The School of no extra charges. Character ta manliness 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. Prepares for college and business life. Limited to 300 our definite aim. Expert athletic coaching for every boy. 


College preparation in 6 forms, For discriminating parents who wish ^ A < Write for Catalog. 
for their sons, the best in Education, Environment nnd Health boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- | W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. dic "Box 16, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Jra A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, N. Y. | ming. New $40 buildings. Catalog. Address n aa EE UU T All 


ol. oore An i ewi / irgini Pr i 
I I 42nd YEAR Col. H. B. M . Principal, Box 23, Lewisburg, West Virginia CALI FORNIA School for boys 
ZA M E Non-military. Prepares for Universitles, Fast and West. 
ILITARY INSTITUTE | Electrical (nyert 2 e. di 
e 0t men trainec 


Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. Ali 
Y working, progressive school which develop Condensed course in "Theoretical and Practical Elec- 


athletics. Christian influences. Small classes. 
initiative and leadership. Esse ally co trical = including 
veena eadera. 4 entiallyieole ngineering PET 


geym- 
29th 
LON 


Course for men of ambi- 


Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt., R. D. Box A, Pasadena, Cal. 
preparatory, but fits for business life. A m ly re BLAS K LO N E 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


tary system that produces healthy. a e subje "s of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing In the Healthful Piedmont Region of Virginia. College Pr. tory 
bodies and erect many carriage ur izale The taught by experts. Students construct motors, install and Business Administrative Courses. Best Home uences., 
: Wiring, test electrical machinery. Complete course Modern Fireproof Equipment. All Sports. For Booklet, "How the 


scholarly gentleman with sound moral character 
and right principles. Long, enviable record. Finest 
social and recreational activities. Summer Camp, 
July—August. Member Ass'n Military Co 
aná School: of U. S. For catalog address 

Cor. Onvos Gnarr Brown, Pres., Box 264 


GERMANTOWN DAYTON, OHIO 


Boy Lives, '' address 


COL. E. S. LIGON, Pres., Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


| A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, bome at- 
mosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton Uficient Faculty: Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium, All Outdoor Sports. 
Address Curtis E. Coe, Principal 
Box A, Factoryville, Pa. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEM Y 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. Shool 


iblished 185903, Send for eat 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
525 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Recitation Building 


NON-MILITAR Y HONOR IDEALS | 

DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY Ney to ALI LEXINGTON, MO. 
certificate universi op H id. 5 43 miles from Kansas City. 
69th year. An end Oldest Military School west of Mississippi 
ope on between f River. Junior and Senior High Schools Th 
rad p. Modern t dit ri | unir thlet to 12th grades). Junior College (2 years). 
One hour north of Chir ond M For catalog address Government Supervision. R. O: T. C. AI 


athletics. Large gymnasium. 50 acres. Swim- 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Hlinois Catalog. Cel S. Sellers, Supt., Bex A, Lexiag.on, Me. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 
SUMMER 


ULVER scuoors 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


A suMMER on the water—in sleek racing shells 
—sturdy cutters—trim little catboats. 
mer in, the learning expert 


A sum- 


saddle horseman- 


ship. A summer of organized adventure, interest 
and benefit for boys 14-20 at 
Culver Naval and Cavalry 


Schools. For youngsters 10-14, 
the thrilling life of the woods- 
man in the Woodcraft Camp. 


All Culver Summer Schools 
share Culver’s splendid staff and 
superb, world-famous equipment. 
Separate catalogue on each 
school. Write 


The Dean's Office, Culver, Indiana 


"THORPE for BOYS 


“ACCREDITED” ACADEMY, 
ing on Principle.” On Lake 
Chicago. Uniforms. Semi-Military a 
log. THORPE ACDY., Box A, LAKE FOR ST, 


PALO ALTO Military 


: : Academy 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making 
Swimming and other sports, Bicycle club. Open 12 months 


aracter Build- 
north 
Cata- 
ILL 


in year.- Summer Camp, 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-A, Palo Alto, Cal. 
WESTMINSTER Z7 


7 weeks intensive, 
tions, Training in methods of study 
Expert masters. Gymnasium, 
riding, recreation. 

R. R. McORMOND, A. B., Yale SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Kentucky Military Institute 


An accredited school Eighty years of successfully pre- 
paring boys for college and business. Classical, scientific and 
commercial courses, Also Junior School Small classes 
personal attention. Only boys of highest character accepted. 
Address Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box A, Lyndon, Ky 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught "how to study." 
Graduates enter college without eraminat 
Also Business courses. Character building. Ath- 


letics, CATALOG of R. L. Jackson, Sec. 


The SWAVELY Z4. 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic preparatory 
school which boys love and parents approve. Sound 
scholarship. Character building. Strong on athletics. 
Splendid gymnasium. Catalog. Box 57-A. Manassas. Va 


EEKSKI L MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
raduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 


Individual work for college e 


xamina- 
Superb location 
swimming pool, horseback 


dowed. 4 modern fireproof buildings. New Gym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school for younger 
boys. For CATAL address: 
The Principals, Box A, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

“The coming West Point of the West.” University of 
California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 
Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1— 
Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Cel. Thos. A. Davis, Box A, 


nsitlo Beach Ste San Diego, C School 


NARGA Military 


ACCREDITED. Trains Du uc 4modernly 
equipped buildings. 55 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL. 


ENNINGTON 


Develops your boy into the man you'd like him to be. Excepti 
record in college and life. Instructor for every 10 boys. Sep: 
school for junior boys—home care. All athletics—swimming 

miles from Princ on. oderate rates—no extras, Catalog. Fr 
ey Green Litt. D. , Headmaster, Box 60, Pennington, N. J, 


An endowed 


PEDDIE 25... 


Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Boys from 30states. Graduates now 
in 26 colleges. 60-acre eampus. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Athletics for every boy. Six Forms 
including two grammar grades. 61st year. Booklets 
Address 
ROGER W. 3w ETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 

Box 5Y E Hightstown, N. J. 


New Memorial Recitation Hall 


| Robert Lee Durham, Pres. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 


Est, 1844 
Develops the 
by a comprehensive 


High School and Junior College. 
boy and trains him for leadership 
system of athletie, military 
and neral activities. For catalog, address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, N. J 
ERKIOMEN A,5cH00k,0F 
OPPORTUNITY 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Splendid Record of Graduates in College 
Technical Schools and Life Occupations 
Extensive Campus and Equipment 
Athletic Field, All Sports. Wholesome Influences. 
Good Business Courses. Moderate Rates 


Separate Junior School with Home Care 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
OSCARS. KRIEBEL, D.D.,Prin., Box 120, Pennsburg, Pa. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strictly col- 
leze preparatory. Separate upper and lower 8chools. Com- 
pleteequipment. Gymnasium withswimming pool. Catalog. 


LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, Providence, R. I. 
THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance re- 
quirements on 8,000 acre ranch. Out-door life with 
horse for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Address 
Eastern Office 70 E. 45th St. New York 


ÜLVER MILITARY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes. Unsurpassed equip- 
ment. Catalog. The Dept. of Information, Culver, Ind. 


MILITARY 
£ (uM : college. ACADE MY 


Best plant in South. All 


Gymnasium, 


athletics, golf and swimming pool. O.T.C. Fixed 

charges $675. Box 503, Columbia, Tenn. 

WEST COAST idon 
Academy 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only) 
A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Address: 


Box 907-A. Palo Alto, Calif 
MILITARY 


MORGAN PAR 


ACADEMY 

College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country surroundings. 
Summer Camp. 53rd year. Catalog. Col. H. D. 
s Box 1126, Morgan Park, Chicago, lil. 


Missouri Military Academy Pevcors red- 
ican manhood, 


through carefully co-ordinated military 
and udemic training. Equipment and faculty excep- 
tional. For catalog address COL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres. 
MissovRI, Mexico, Box 122 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


GLENDALE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY 


Founded 1853. Distinctive school for young women. Home atmos- 
phere. Suburban to Cincinnati. Fully accredited. Flat rate $1000 
with music. Address OR, THOMAS F. MARSHALL, Box 4, Glenda'e, Ohio. 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Ms. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economies, Phy. Ed.,Commercial Sports. 59th year. 
Box 969, Buena Vista, Va. 


| 


The ELY SCHOOL 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


College 


DuRING one hundred years 
of progress Lindenwood has 
continued among the leading 
colleges for women in the 
West. The anniversary cele- 
bration in 1927 will hold many 
advantages for its students 
Two and four year 
grees. Regular college 
sional, vocational and art courses. Unusual ad- 
Music School, covering every 
instruction. Home Economics, 
Art, Oratory id Business Courses. Beautiful 
buildings in 138-acre wooded campus. ayani- 
sium, swimming pool and golf course. a 
and view book on request Address Joni oo 
ROEMER, D.D., President, Box 926, St. 
Charles, Missouri. 


60 minutes from St. Louts 


courses leading to de- 
work, so  preprofes- 


vantages in the 
branch 


of musical 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


SULLINS COLLEGE #ixcici 
VIRGINIA 
For Girls, High School; Junior College. Music, Secreta- 
rial, Dom. Sci., ete. New buildings; every room connecting 
bath. Pool, Horseback Riding. Mountain climate. 100 
acres, with beautiful lake. Washington visit. Catalog: 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box F. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education tor women. 36th year. 3 year regu- 
lar course. One year special in medical gymnastics and 
swedish massage. Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp; Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
779 BEACON STREET STON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Fixed rate, ‘‘In heart of Virginia." 64th yr. 4 yr. H.S. 2 yr. 
College. Finishing, Social Training. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Golf, Swimming, Ten- 
nis, Gym. Historical pilgrimages. Arthur Kyle Davis. A- Ms 
President, Box 234, College Place, Petersbu vi 


Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 43rd year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 
tion. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, Ex- 
pression, Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Baths. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 


Averett College for Young Women 

Founded 1859. H. S. and Jr. College courses. Accredited. 

Attractive new buildings. Mod. equipment. Gym. Swim- 
Pool. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, etc. 

Moderate Rates. Illustrated catalogue. 

James P. Cratt, A. M. (Harvard), Pres., Box AM, Danville, Va 


Fairfax Hall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- 
ratory, one year graduate work, special courses. Saddle 
orses, golf, gymnasium. Open-air and indoor pools. 

Catalog. Box A, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economies, 74th 
year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings. New 
$40,000 library. Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Dean, Box 649, Mt. Carroll. IIl. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cultural 
Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Examinations 
Gymnasium. Sports Swimming. Horsemanship. Dr 
and Mrs. yringfield, Mass 


2 years College, 4 years 


John MacDume 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines. 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Economics and Nursing. B. A. and B. 8. de- 
grees. Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. Y. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


an 


wn 


elective. 


Junior College 


Send for Catalogue Bacephional op 
with a delightf 


Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 

Final year students will be admitted. 
. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 


. Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student à any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of Englis 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters, 
Students attend Boston historical churches. Christian Science 
students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf 
Course on property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, 
ing, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely equipped 
school— 11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 
Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926- 
1927 are being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


FOR GIRLS 


and Literature, these courses are 


Canoe- 


nities 


1655 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. For girls from 6-18 
ears of age. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
utdoor life. Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal. 

1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Massachusetts 


po tell metta te asa u 2 e eres es 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully ac- 
credited Junior College. Strong the in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Secreta- 
rialScience. Newswimming pool. Allsports. Terms $527.00. 


C. D. Curtis, President Box A Abingdon, Va. 


©. D. Garito, Proaidom — Ben ___Abtogoens Ve. 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL cris 


College preparatory with general academic courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Individual attention. Every 
athletic facility. Upper and Lower Schools, Address 
Mrs. C. F. W. McClure, Columbus, Ohio. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. ^ Founded 1828. 
College Preparation. Strong course for High School graduates. 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


PENN HALL 


For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City. 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. For 
catalog address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Chevy Chase School 


For Girls, Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus. Frepertc Ernest FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Box A, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


RAY COURT 7:77" SchoolforBirls 


ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y.C. All usualstudies. 
Also: Secretarial, Arts & Crafts. Allathletics. Horse- 
back riding. Beautiful Beach. Catalog, address: 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 18, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression, 
Art, Music, College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and Pool. 
Horseback Riding. Congenial School Life. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


» s 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Excellent academic standards, extensive 
grounds, the most modern and complete 
equipment plus the charming dignity of 
the South. Ward-Belmont offers 2 years 
college, 4 years preparatory work to meet 
individual needs. Strong Art and Music 
Departments. Special emphasis on Litera- 
ture, Expression, Physical Training, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Horseback rid- 
ing and outdoor sports. Swimming pool 
and gymnasium. References required. Ap- 
plications for 1926-27 should be made at 
once. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 8 Nashville, Tenn. 


home life 

HILLCREST Keron 
Ages 6 to 14 

Miss Davison's School. Charming home life. Thorough- 

ness in grade work. Music emphasized. Interpretive 

dancing and healthful outdoor recreations. 17th year. 

Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sarah M. 

Davison, Prin., Box 4A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ee 
GLEN EDEN Pic. 
Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 
Eoo rfe ert “stapecatt. domestic ti pelene, accrelarti iding 
. lj $ ; social culture. Si uildings, 

and views address: 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


. year. For 
GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD 


SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 

A famous institucion founded in 1742. Recognized 

. B. degree courses. Preparatory and Junior Schools, 

usic, Art, Home Economica, Expression. Rates moder- 

ate. Address Fanny Harrar, Registrar, Box A, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. .7th grade to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 36th year, Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, Calif. 


Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, tan 
OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England school 
accepting a limited number of carefully selected 
girls. College preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Emerson, Prin., 
50 Howard St., W. Bridgewater. Mass. 


J£ Che Castle 


4 Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
~ Box 954, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. NewYork 


ee Box 954, larryiown on  _ 
MILN (AURA SW NER 

Fully Accredited College Preparatory School for 
Girls. Courses in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Careful 


instruction in small classes. Moderate fees. For catalog address. 
Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., Principal, Box A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


sasining 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal, 
Box 5-W, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 


Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One of the leading schools in the South. 


tel 


Located in 


the Valley of Virginia famous the world over for 
health and beauty. 


Modern buildings and extensive 
; campus. European 
and American Col- 
lege and University 
Instructors. 
Elective, Prepara- 
tory and College 
Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domes- 
tic Science, Secre- 
tarial and Library 
Courses, Journalism. 
‘sa p Athletics. Catalog. 
Mattie P. Harris, President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
Box A, Roanoke, Va. 


onal Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A National Boarding School 
for Girls. Two-year Junior 
College with special courses 
in Art, Music, Home Eco- 
Expression, Secre- 
tarial. College preparatory. 
32 buildings, 90 acres. 
Sports. Send for catalog. 
Address 


REGISTRAR 
Forest Glen, Md. 


nomics, 


Box 184 


Gymnasium porch 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Overloo! 
miles from 


ming "i Horseback riding 
Y M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


NATIONALLY patronized 


Agen 


Col d four- i 
Sic consen e meas 
An, Ern E 
nom Secretarial, 
Education. On the Gulf." De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 


chard G Con Ba T 


ulfport, Mississippi- 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ANDERSON feewomen 


Situated in the old South. Climate mild and invigorating, 
outdoor sports all the year. Traditional Southern customs 
and culture, 34 acre campus. 
Standard college curriculum leading to degrees. 
RC eA gs c3 
rt, Househo , Vio 
tarial, Physical Education. es 
For catalog address THE REGISTRAR 

Anderson, South Carolina 

Academic, college 


advanced courses for 
ELIT Fuliy accredited. 


School for 
(iris Fei 


opigace 
Day Students 


Chicago. 


CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS) 


Day and Boarding. New York : 
POST GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial and Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Sclence; Social Welfare 


d Ci Service. 
Mise A RE Sedan EW Thad St New York City. 
St; Paul's Distinctive 


OAK HALL $i» Gus. 
rd year. Boarding Day. 

cu PINE 
Attractive home life. Booklet. 

590 Holly Ave: ^"^ pe " oS paut; Minn. 


FOR WOMEN. 
Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, K! 

Physical Education, Music courses; all 

to DEGREES, Graduates in demand. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG ef Bex A, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Located in the heart of the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley at 
Si RO Sourate offered te’ al Brendiiulot 
‘a! 
Languages and sop Pepe we. 
Riding and Golf Ld nt mye simman. 


Tennis. 
campus 17 ac Every 
& Faculty of experienced and gentlemen of 
uence. Christian 
Special 4 
svectal va for mire under tie under 14 years. Write for 
Address NANGN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, College Park, 


Staunton, Virginia. 


room an outside room. 


New $150,000 AL D 


SCHOOL 
OF 
4* THE 


Iheatre 


Alan Dale 

Wm. A. Brady 

Henry Miller 

Sir John Martin- 
Jorvew 

J. J. Shubert 

Marguerite Clark 

Rose Coghlan 


LERLE 


NX 


YS 


N 
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Camps for Boys and for Girls 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


(Summer Session Georgia Military Academy, 
one of America’s most highly rated Military 
Schools.) 

The South's Most Beautifully Environed Camp 
2300 feet Altitude on Crest of Blue Ridge 
“Land of the Sky” on the Celebrated Asheville- 
Hendersonville Plateau 
Three miles from Hendersonville, N. C. 

Large faculty, splendid equipment, delicious meals, 
pure water from bored steel cased wells, sanitary sew- 
age, large lake for boating, swimming, fishing, frogging, 


large fleet of cutters and boats, beautiful golf, tennis, 
football, baseball, basket ball and track field — all 


under expert coaches, full eadet band and daily con- 
certs, horseback riding, mountain hikes, wood craft, 
and classes for those wishing academic work. 


For Catalog, address 
;eorgia Military Academy, C 


llege Park. 


THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trail Camp for Boys. By 
horseback through Yellow- 
Park Guides and a 
physician direct a limited 
of select boys Six 
sof mountain climbing, 
fishing, riding and camping 
in the Rockies. 16th year 
Julian S. Bryan, 
ch Eastern Hdars., 

th St., N. Y. 


SARGENT CAMP, Peterboro, N. H, 


"The best equipped camp in America, All land and water 
sports. Carefully selected saddle horses with expert man- 
agement. Junior and Senior Camps and Sargent Club for 
girls over 20. Booklet. Camp Secretary, 22 Everett St., 
Cambridge. Mass. 


IDLEWILD 


The Sailing Camp for Boys on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, N. H. Land and water sports. Book- 
let. L. D. Roys, 2 Bowdoin St.. Cambridge, Mass. 


AMP “Starved Rock” for Boys 


Famous Indian location. Land and water 

sports. Sereened dining hall. All ages. No 
extras. For folder apply: care of Box 16, Aledo, IIl., 
or Chicago office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS ROXBURY, VERMONT 


“The Horseback Camps." “The Camps without Extras." 
Illustrated booklets. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St.. Cambri: 


SEA PINES CAMP 
For Girls On Cape Cod 
Miss Faith Bickford Miss Addie Bickford 


Box R, Brewster, Mass 


CAMP MIAMI 


In great oak woods on Big Miami. 
Mil. Inst. All sports that boys love. 
Radio. Tutoring if desired. July 5— Aug. 28. $200. 
Booklet. CoL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres, Box A, 
Germantown, Ohio. 


Special Schools 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fourth Season of Six Weeks’ 
TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 
IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTING AND 


ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECH: IQUE 
Begins July 1 12 


Next regular Term starts October 25th 
so Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


rr» ke and information, dramatic courses 


Room 266 E, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


ALPARAISO 


e, Mass. 


for 
Boys 
Direction Miami 
Competition medals. 


* 


54th yc 
ences, 


r. Arts and Sc 
ucation, La 


UNIVERSITY Commerce, Engineering, 
Pharms Music, Pre- 

"BETTER THAN EVER" medical. Summer quar- 
ter begins June 14. For Bulletin address office of the 


President, Dept. E, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind 


Co-Educational Schools 


TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

91st year. In beautiful Vermont village, seventy-five miles 

from Albany. College preparation. Music, Domestic 

Commercial Courses. ate Junior School. 

50-acre campus. Endow Rates $ 

ROBERT L. THOMPSON. D. D., Princ ; Box A. Poultney, Vt. 


Dean Academy 60th Year. Young men and young 


women find here a home-like atmos- 

Dhere; thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. $475 to $ 
r year. Special course in Ones cience. Add 
ass., Franklin. A. W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master. 


rience, 
Gymnasium, 
$600. Catalog. 


School for Girls 


physical education. 


Self-Government. 

Modern. equipment, 
with swimming pool. 
Outdoor sports, riding, boating, etc. 


| For 
BRENAU Box R 


96 acres, 


BRENA 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of 
students in music, oratory and art—household economics—secretarial branches and 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states represented 
non-sectarian, eight fraternities—Homelike a 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 

32 buildings, including up-to-date gymnasium 
Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


particulars address 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


A.B., B.O. and Mus. B. Special 


atmosphere, democratic spirit, Student 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Camps for Boys and for Girls 


MONTESSORI 


Children's Village, Wycombe, Pa. 


70 miles from New York 
30 miles from Philadelphia, 140 acres. 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Twelve years’ experience an important factor 
to the thoughtful parent. 


Strong permanent organization. Results for 
each child in conduct, health and happiness. 


Complete equipment for games, occupations 
and athletics. Pony Riding, Boating, Swim- 
ming. 

References required. Reservations limited. 
“Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp” on 
request. 

Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan, Directress 
42nd and Pine Sts. - = Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VALLEY RANCH 
Trail Camp for Girls 


Responsible chaperones and a physician 
accompany a group of carefully selected 
girls on the forty-day Horseback and 


Camping Trip through Yellowstone 
Park and the Rockies of Wyoming. 
Six weeks of solid fun and enjoyment. 
5th season. Booklet. J. 8. Bryan, 
Director, Valley Ranch Eastern Head- 
quarters, 70 E. 45th St, New York. €" 


M aivi ru 
THE TALL PINES CAMP 


'The best summer of all—in a delightful fairyland 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, N. H. Care- 
free, happy days doing just the things giris from 7 
to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over- 
night hikes, canoeing on asunny clear lake, swim- 
ming and horseback riding. Arts and crafts. The 
camp is noted for its comforts and well-supplied 
table. The Club (peparate), for college students, pro- 
fessional and business women, receives campers for 
short vacations. Booklets on request. 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
Elmwood, N. H. 


CAMP TAKEUA Un 


For girls 12 to 2i In foott 

Ridge Mountains yerienced directors, 
Careful superv Mon j)ealth. and safety, 
hysically, mentally and morally. 
ndoor and outdoor activities 
Land and water sports. Ex- 
cellent saddle horses. No 
extra fees. Season eight 
weeks. Fee $250.00. For in- 
formation address, 

PAULINE TRIMBLE, Director 

Box 21 Gainesville, Ga 


Co-Educational Schools 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
pre-medical and professional courses. Diploma 
course in music. Athletics. Interesting college life. 

Day and boarding students. Catalog. Box A, Reading, Pa 


jder 


COLLEGE 


Strong 


of Business 
Universities give 
Proper cultural e 


Two years expenses 
Two years Salary earned. 
Two years Promotion gained. choice 
RIDER offers more in major subjects 
Administration than other 


nviron 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 
26 colleges. All Athletics. Music and Expression. A true 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educational 
Est. 1855. Endowed. Rate Catalog 

Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box G. E., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Full College Degree in 2 Years 


ALSO SHORTER COURSES 
counting (C.P.A 
degree 
positions), Banking, 
reellent positions for all gre 
Qualify to Earn $3,000 to 
annually. INSURE Success by at- 
in 4 years. Co-ed tending Rider College, Trenton, N. J 
Write Dean for Catalog. 


aved. 
retarial, Ac 
ommercial assures 


ial. £ 


ment Enter now 
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FISHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION 
OF CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS. 
THIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION 
OF UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 
THAT DISPLAY THE EMBLEM—BODY BY FISHER 
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. Shares Its Price with 
.. Many Motor Cars — 
| but [ts Value with None 


Because of the great number of Buicks bought 
each year, and because every dollar of the sav- 
ings of great volume goes back into Buick value, 
Buicks moderate price buys quality. 


Buick can, and does build its cars the way all motor car 
engineers would like to build theirs, if their volume or selling 
price permitted. 


Only on the most expensive cars will you find.chassis ele- 
ments in any way comparable in cost and quality to Buick’s 
Torque Tube Drive; "Triple-Sealed", Valve-in-Head Engine; 
Full Pressure Engine Lubrication; “Sealed Chassis”, Con- 
trollable Beam Headlights and Mechanical 4-Wheel 
Brakes. 


Buick is selling more cars today than ever before in Buick 
history.* The public wants finer transportation at lower 
cost. And they get it in Buick. 


* For eight consecutive 
years Buick has led, in 
volume of sales, allmem- BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
bers of the National 
Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Sor Beauty's gene CAI quce 


"How lovely!" you exclaim when first you 
see the new graceful cake of Guest Ivory. 
Like so many millions of other women, you 
too are instantly charmed by its petite dain- 
tiness. 

And then what a happy discovery to learn 
that this delicately-modeled cake in its fresh 
blue dress is really genuine Ivory 
Soap—the genuine guardian of 


Gor the face and hands 


99 o0% Pure 


this delightful new form of genuine lvory 


delicate complexions for almost fifty years. 
Surely, never was a soap more fittingly 
garbed to rest upon white washstands. 
Never was a soap more faultlessly fashioned 
for feminine fingers. 

And most assuredly, one can find no- 
where a finer, purer soap at any price. 
Guest Ivory costs but five cents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


T Als fine as soap can be 


S € It Floats © 1926, by The Prec! 
& Gam 


Le t 
ole Co , Cincinnati, (us 
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The Fighting Point 


A love story of the North Woods 
By Ben Ames Williams 


HE tale concerns itself with two 

men. And one of these men was 

bluntly sly and coldly shrewd 

and as ruthless as a serpent. 

. . Perhaps the root of what he was 
lay in his great physical strength. 

He was bigger than other men, and 
stronger, with wide shoulders and long 
arms and a forward-thrusting face, in 
which the large nose was the most con- 
Spicuous and characteristic feature, and 

is brow was a little bald. 

In college, for he was a college man, he 
was renowned for the deadliness of his 
tackling, the efficiency of his interference, 
and the uncertainty of his temper. He 
wore a deadly truculence, was known as a 
man not wisely crossed. And the world 
of the college was his oyster, to be opened 
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by a thrust and a 
twist of a stout and 
brutal blade. 

But the oyster 
closed itself in his 
face; and he laughed 
harshly enough, and 
became more dan- 
gerous than he had been before. And half 
a dozen men in turn he thrashed, and one 
he crippled; and then they sent him away, 
and he went with a scornful sneer twisting 
his tight lips, to meet the world in no 
milder mood. . 

He found that he could get many things 
by violence, and he took them. But he 
could not get friendship in this wise, and 
every man has a lonely spot in him; so he 
took the friendship he could buy, and 
when he was done with it threw it ruth- 
lessly aside. 

Till he tired of the mealy ways of 
respectability, and flung a back-handed 
gesture in the world’s face, and with the 
loot in his hand bag and a measure of 
caution dictating the cool malignancy of 
his proceedings, he set about the business 
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of hiding his trail, that he might begin his 
brigandage anew. His name was Porgan. 

And the other man was neither very 
intelligent nor very clever nor ver 
strong. He was, in fact, definitely tepid. 
stolid, dull of mind and perception, a per- 
son of one idea at a time. 
He had no education; he 
could with difficulty write 
his own name. 

Where Porgan was so- 

phisticated, the background 
of this man was the wilder- 
nes. He lacked decision, 
and about only one or two 
things was he particularly 
sure. He was absurdly scru- 
pulous. 
His physical strength was perhaps more 
than you would have expected from one 
so slight in stature, with so soft and round 
a countenance and such indolently droop- 
ing shoulders; it was, nevertheless, defi- 
nitely inadequate, and he was certainly 
no match for Porgan in this respect. 

Porgan knew the world and had no 
illusions about it; this man knew only a 
small corner of a small part of the world, 
and in many of his beljefs there was so 
much illusion that to a more sophisticated 
mind he must have appeared ridiculous. 


PORGAN had perhaps another advan- 
tage: he was hampered by no scruples, 
while this man was bound to the wheel 
of a certain simple code, which he served 
unfailingly. And his name was Beme. 

And it happened that the path and the 
purposes of Porgan crossed the path and 
the purposes of Beme. With what result 
shall be set down. 

There is a northern lake set among 
lofty hills, some of them almost deserving 
the name of “mountain” which they 
wear; and the waters of the lake are blue 
as the sky; and the rugged landscape all 
about, clothed in forests, 1s serene and 
fine. And at the foot of this lake there is 
a town, sprawling and spraddling along 
the line of the railroad, which comes to an 
end here. 

Along the waters of the lake are saw- 
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mills built; and upon the waters float 
rafts of logs waiting for the saw, logs 
packed so closely together that it is not 
alwavs possible to be sure where land ends 
and water does begin. 

But in one locality the logs are swept 
aside and held apart, so that the bosom 
of the lake is free for the passage of a 
little steamer, which comes and goes with 
a long and widening thread of smoke 
trailing from its stack to mar the blue of 
the water and the green that clothes the 
hills. "The steamer ties up just at the end 
of the railroad line to take on freight and 
passengers for transportation up the lake, 
and the hour of ten in the morning is its 
sailing time. 


HE season was late August, a time 

for indolent vacationers, and the day 
was cloudless and benign. Half a dozen 
guides with their canoes had come in by 
the train from St. John, returning, after 
a voyage through the wilderness, to their 
headquarters at the northern reach of the 
lake. Two or three of them were loading 
the canoes on the upper deck of the 
steamer; their dun-colored packs leaned 
along the deck. From the window of the 
phot house, the captain of the steamer 
watched them, calling down his word of 
advice or jocular dissent from the methods 
they employed. 

There was one of the men, one of these 
guides, whom he made the particular butt 
of his remarks. The man in question 
ventured no reply except a somewhat 
sheepish grin; and there was no rancor in 
the captain’s tones, rather a certain 
affectionate and slightly condescending 
regard. 

This silent and derided guide was 
Beme. It was apparent from the care 
which he bestowed upon his belongings 
that he was an extremely meticulous man; 
but it was also apparent that even these 
men, his friends, were inclined to laugh 
at him. 

The train was not vet in, and the boat 
would not sail until it should arrive. a 
train was already somewhat behind i 
appointed time; but neither the captain 
nor any of the others showed any im- 
patience. Time served them, not they 
time: 


But this could not be said of Porgan, 
who from a little distance watched what 


went forward at the end of the pier. 


Porgan meant to board the boat, but not 
too soon; certainly not until the train 
should arrive and discharge i Its passengers, 


not till he had given these passengers a. 


certain inspection necessary to his peace 
of mind. He had come to town by a cir- 
cuitous way, and anticipated no imme- 
diate pursuit; nevertheless, he could not 
be at ease. 

He was in the waiting-room of the 
station, a room that, save for himself, 
was empty, since the day was fair, Even 
the station agent was on the platform 
outside. It was hot in the station, and 
Porgan fretted at the heat and the delay, 
and at the indolence which left these 
others who waited free from that impa- 
tience which consumed him. And the 
man’s short temper grew shorter while 
he kept his place there. 

A casual person stumbled into its zone, 
and felt the brunt of Porgan’s ire. A 
woodsman, fuddled and uncertain of his 


- faction. 
alight and turned his eyes toward the 
shores, receding as the lake widened, 


They were free from any habit of: 
feverish haste, willing to wait the hour.’ 
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movements, wandered in from the plat- 
form and looked uncertainly to and fro, 
his head wagging in a beastlike way. He 
had left, somewhere about, the pack sack 
containing his few belongings; thought he 
might have deposited it here. There was 
a leather bag near where Porgan stood, 
and the man crossed to pick this up, to 
investigate it, to see whether it was his 
own pack in different guise. 

And Porgan swung and said abruptly, 
“Let it be!” 

“I lef mine right around here," the 
other protested. "Ain't. this mine?" 
And he lifted it. 

Porgan struck him, with such silent 
violence that the man had no warning; 
he tilted back upon his heels, and Por- 
gan's second blow stretched him across 
the floor; and Porgan might have kicked 
him where he lay. But the train whistled 
and drew his attention away; he recovered 
the bag and went to one of the windows; 
he stood there, a little at one side, watch- 
ing those who alighted from the train. 
There were not many passengers. He was, 
after a moment, satisfied, and with his bag 
in his hand he stepped out upon the plat- 
form and joined the half-dozen men who 
were already moving toward the steamer 
at the end of the pier. Aboard her, he 
chose a place on the after deck with the 
bag at his feet. There was a truck of 
express stuff still to be put aboard, and 
he controlled his impatience while this 
was donc. 

Then at last lines were loosed and open 
water showed between the steamer and 
the pier. She swung and straightened out 
upon her course, and Porgan lighted a 
cigarette and grinned a little to himself, 
and filled his lungs with smoke, the long 
inhalation expressing in a curiously defi- 
nite way the slackening of the nervous 


tension under which the man had been. 


WHEN they were half a mile away, he 
saw dimly, in the distance, a man 
emerge from the station and run unsteadily 


‘to the pierhead to wave his arms after the 


steamer. Even at that distance Porgan 
thought he recognized the fuddled man of 
the woods, and he grinned again and felt 
his bruised knuckles with a certain satis- 
'Then he set another cigarette 


falling steadily behind him now. 

His eves studied ‘the forest-clad: slópe 
of the hills with interest and a certain 
satisfaction. There had been a time when 
he was no stranger to this region; he had 
spent more than one summer here and to 
the northward. It was the memory of 
those seasons, an unforgettable impression 
of apparently trackless wilderness in 
which a man might lose himself beyond 
discovery, that led his steps this way now. 

For. though he might be ever so ruth- 
less and so bold, Porgan was also shrewd 
enough to know when it was wise to hide 
himself away—-knew it was a time for 
hiding now. 

After an hour or so, the steamer 
stopped at a landing to put off freight, 
then proceeded on her way again. Mile 
by mile she crawled northerly, her prog- 
ress, by the measure of the vast land- 
scape all about, infinitely slow; but 
Porgan felt no impatience now, felt 
rather. with cach added mile, an increas- 
Ing security. 


At first there had been occasional 
groups of cottages or camps, a landing 
always visible here and there; but now 
they were surrounded by shores more 
definitely empty of human habitation; 
there seemed to be the hush of the forest 
in the very air. This hush, even though 
it was imaginary, was nevertheless so 
definite that Porgan became conscious 
for the first time that there were others 
on the steamer with him; heard their 
voices, raised in loud laughter and passing 
jest, coming from the forward part of the 
boat. 

And after a while he rose and took his 
bag in his hand and turned himself that 
way, curious to inspect these fellow 
travelers of his, remembering that hc 
must find some man to serve the ends he 
had in view. 

So he came to the smoking-room just 
forward of amidships and entered, and 
found a pitch game in progress there. 

Bridge and poker are silent pastimes. 
they make for concentration, fbr atten- 
tion, and for a rigid self-control. But 
there is something about the game ot 
pitch which produces a loud and exuber- 
ant hilarity, a vociferous delight or dis- 
appointment, as the case may be. 

he smoking-room was not large, a 
the quarters, so confined, were full « 
uproar. Yet Porgan, who had beret: 
betrayed' a certain taste for solitude. 
showed no distaste for this tumult now. 
Six men were playing, and there were 
others besides Porgan looking on: a 
fireman momentarily free from his task: 
in the boiler-room; two or three deck 
hands; two or three men of the woods. 
The six who played were the guides who 
had stowed their canoes while the steamer 
waited at the pierhead: an old man with 5 
little drooping mustache; a lean man with 
a leathery cheek that ‘spoke of Indian 
blood; a "eal dark, voluble man of 
French descent; a youngster with a cer- 
tain gayety in his eye; another lean 
young man, obviously of old New Enz- 
land stock; and this dull little man with 
the long drooping arms and the soft face— 
this Beme. 

The old man played irascibly, shouting 
in wrath and disappointment, grim and 
bitter. when success came his way; the 
Indian' played silently, smiling in con- 
tinual broad enjoyment; the Frenchman 


.waved his arms; the youngster exulted 


at good fortune and bewailed bad; the 
native New Englander smoked a ciga- 
rette and dealt the cards with expert 


` fingers; Beme bobbed his head assentingly 


to every remark made by any man about 
the table, seldom offered a bid, smiled 
with a mild enjoyment at the misfortunes 
of others, and flushed with pleasure over 
his own occasional triumphs. 


ORGAN leaned by the doorway., his bag 

near his feet, and watched them all. 
studying man after man with an attentive 
eve. 

He had not exactly defined, even in his 
own mind, the man he sought; but he wis 
easily convinced that the calm young 
Yankee would not do. He was too intelli- 
gent. The irascible oldster would be 
unamenable, unwilling to take a sugges- 
tion or an order. There was something in 
the Indian which repelled Porgan and 
made even this bold man a little afraid. 
The Frenchman was too noisy. There 
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The Fighting Point, by BEN Ames WILLIAMS 


The more Porgan studied Beme, the more pleased he was. Beme seemed to him a person wholly without curiosity 
orimagination . . . and if it should later seem wise to him to do so, he could destroy Beme almost without an effort 


remained for his purposes the gay young 
man, and Beme. 

Porgan thought he could handle either 
of them well enough; but the young man 
might have too much native curiosity. 
He laid him aside for the moment, and 
concentrated his attention upon Beme. 

The more Porgan studied Beme, the 
more he was pleased. Beme seemed to 
am a person wholly without curiosity or 
Imagination, not likely to harbor more 
than one idea at a time. Porgan esti- 


mated him as a lump of animated flesh, 

sodden, dull, unreflective; a clown, an 

oaf, a butt; a person without life or spirit, 

doing in a dull and fruitless way his daily 

; an animal; in short, a mere anat- 

in no respect formidable; physi- 
cally, a weakling; mentally, a child. 

This was Porgan’s opinion of Beme; 
and he thought, with that cool ferocity 
characteristic of the man, that if it should 
later seem wise to him to do so, he could 
destroy Beme almost without an effort. 


So this man who counted himself wise 
because he was without scruples, per- 
ceived that Beme was dull of wit, and 
held him, therefore, a weakling. 

Even if he had suspected that there 
were in Beme ideals, principles, a code, 
he would not have perceived that this 
constituted an element of strength, dan- 
gerous to his devices. 

He got some further light from his 
scrutiny of Beme. The Frenchman pro- 
duced a bottle and passed it around. The 
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Indian drank sparingly, the Yankee 
strongly, the young man with gusto, the 
old man with a certain avidity; but Beme 
drank not at all. At this the others 
laughed, and Porgan saw that they were 
used to laugh at Beme. 


ETWEEN handsofthe game, their con- 

versation turned back on the trip just 
completed; they answered questions asked 
by those about them. Yes, it was true 
that there were some Canadian trappers 
up in the woods. The Indian had seen 
traces of their camp; the Yankee had 
even espied two men in a canoe, who got 
quickly out of sight. These were no doubt 


poachers, preparing for a winter of trap- 


ping in prohibited. territory, within reach 
of the line. 

The old man said hotly that they should 
be driven out; the young man loudly 
declared that he had no fancy for tackling 


the job. 

And in a pause in the conversation, 
Beme softly confessed, “I run into them." 

The others had not, it appeared, known 
anything of this; and chee questioned 
him and he made explanation. It was, 
he said, while the party was encamped on 
Beaver Pond. 

“I took my canoe and went to see some 
folks I knowed, one evening,” he reminded 
them. 

They laughed at this, and the tall 
Yankee commented dryly, “She glad to 
see you, Beme?” 

Porgan was interested and listened 
more intently; he came to understand that 
Beme knew a girl whose father was a dam 
keeper at the foot of the pond; that he 
had gone to see this girl. 

“Why don't you marry her and leave 
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her alone?" the Yankee jeered, and Beme 
said soberly: 

“Takes money for that. I'm a-saving, 
though." 

He explaiaed that on the return trip 
along the shore of the lake he had met a 
canoe containing two men, slipping along 
in the shadows. When they saw him, 
they veered out into the lake so that he 
passed between them and the shore. They 
were, he said, Frenchmen; he had a 
glimpse of their dark faces in the moon- 
light. 

“Give me a chance like that,” the old 
man said. “Id march 'em into camp!” 

“J didn't look for no trouble with 


them," as they 


Beme confessed, “long 
didn’t go to bother me.” 


warden 
locality 


HE others spoke of a game 
who had been killed in that 
some years before, by poachers. 

“A tough bunch comes over the line,” 
thev commented. 

"Yes, sir," said Beme; *I didn't look 
for anv trouble with them." 

And Porgan smiled to himself with a 
scornful satisfaction, convinced that this 
was his man. 

He took an opportunity, after the pitch 
game was broken up, to draw Beme aside. 


* Come back here out of the way," he 
suggested. “I want to talk to you.” And 
Beme followed him, Porgan lugging his 
bag, to A: 2 deck. "You a guide?" 

organ asked. 

Ves, sir," said Beme. 
guiding, right along.” 

“Know this country north of here?” 
Porgan inquired. 

“ Been around here all my life.” 

“T want to go in," Porgan said. **Can 
you take me?' 

“Yes, sir," Beme assured him. 

“I want to go back in for a rest,” said 
Porgan. ‘‘None of this pushing right 
through. Hit some lake back out of the 


“Yes, I do 


way and lay up there and 
take it easy. Get some 
fishing, maybe. Know a 
lake hke that?” 

“There’s good fishing 
in Mink Brook, runs into 
Beaver Pond," Beme 
suggested. “It comes 
out of Mink Pond. We 
can get in there with a 
canoe.” 

Porgan smiled. 

“Like to be near where 
your girl lives, I guess." 
Beme flushed duly. 

“Good fishing arouad there," he re- 
peated. 

“T thought I'd stay about a month. 
Get some ducks when the season opens." 

"There's ducks there." 

“All right. Can you outfit me up here? 
All I've got's my clothes. Just made up 
my mind to cut out for a rest, and didn't 
bother to get stuff." 

"Get anything you need," Beme as- 
sured him. He hesitated. ‘‘Want to take 
two canoes, to stay that long? I can get 
a good man.” 

organ shook his head. 
“We'll take our time," he replied. 


The Fighting Point, by BEN Ames WILLIAMS 


** Carry all the stuff we need in one. I 
figure on paddling. Fact is, I need the 
exercise.” 

**Do it all right," Beme agreed. 

** Get started to-night?” Porgan asked. 

Beme dissented. 

** Take to-night to get the stuff together. 
Then we can get away the first thing in 
the morning.” 

Porgan nodded. “All right,” he agreed. 
** Y ou're hired.” 

He turned aside with a movement that 
dismissed Beme, and the guide, pleased at 
this prompt employment, went back to 
report to his fellows his good fortune. 

They were nearing the end of the 
steamer's route; on either side of them the 


This girl whom Beme had solonged 
to see was of a rich and intoxicat- 
ing loveliness, so that Porgan's 


breath choked in his throat 


shores converged, still miles apart, but 
drawing swiftly together; and far ahead 
Porgan could see the cluster of little 
cabins and the larger bulk of the woods 
hotel. 

.He wondered if there was a telephone 
in the hotel; put this alarm aside. It was 
unlikely he had, thus soon, been traced 
so far. 

Porgan spent that night in a room in the 
hotel, a room to which he early betook 
himself. But before that he went to the 
store near by, at the beginning of the 
carry road, and acquired an outht more 
suitable for the wilderness than the gar- 
ments he wore. 

He had already attracted to himself 
some covert attention. When the steamer 
landed at the end of the long pier, he 
stepped from her deck to the wharf, his 
bag in his hand. Beme approached him 
from behind, and said quietly, “Set that 
down and I'll take it up on the truck.” 
At the same time he pointed to a horse- 
drawn flat car running on stout timbers 
which served as rails, and which had made 
the long trip out from shore to meet the 


boat. Porgaa shook his head at the man's 
suggestion. 

“Not heavy," he replied. I'll carry 
it along with me." And he set out at a 
slogging gait toward land. 

Beme looked after him with mild 
attention; and his action also attracted 
the notice of some of the other guides, 
and was discussed among them after he 
was out of earshot. 

Porgan went directly to the office of 
the hotel and arranged for his accommo- 
dation for the night; the bag sat by his 
feet the while. He declined to go up-stairs 
before supper; said he would wash his 
hands somewhere about, if there was a 
place; and he was accordingly shown 
to the washroom. 
'The bag went with 
him. 

During dinner he 
left it in the hall; 
but the door be- 
tween the hall and 
dining-room was 
open and his eye 
commanded it. And 
afterward, when 
Beme suggested 
that he go to the 
store and make what 
purchaseshe wished, 
Porgan took the 
thing along. 

Beme was led to 
remark upon this: 
"You might's well 
leave that here." 

And Porgan 
showed some irrita- 
tion at the man's 


insistence; showed 
much less than he 
felt. 


'" Nevermind about me,” he said harshly. 
“Im not overworking myself, Beme!" 

So the two men went to the store; and 
inside, at the counter, the bag again 
reposed by Porgan's feet. 

He made extensive purchases. Bought 
a pair of woolen trousers, some wool socks 
and guide shoes, underwear, a flannel shirt 
and a heavier stagged woodsman's shirt 
and slicker; he bought a rod and some gear 
and a few flies; and he rented a shotgun. 

"We'll be having a chance at ducks,” 
he remarked upon this. Ife chose two or 
three boxes of shells loaded with appro- 
priate shot, and he even bought a few 
shells loaded with buck. “May run into 
a bear," he told Beme. 

"Ain't likely to run into one close 
enough ‘for buckshot,” Beme commented; 
but Porgan paid no heed to this dissent. 


A THE guide's suggestion he secured 
licenses for fishing and for duck 
shooting. 

“No use your getting a deer license," 
Beme remarked. “I got to be back here 
before the season opens." 

Porgan nodded. 

“A month will be long enough for me 
too," he agreed. He saw a large-scale map 
of this northern region, and bought that. 
“T know you know the country," he said 
to Beme. “But maps always did interest 
me." And he selected a compass and a 
sheath knife. 

Beme asked him whether he had pref- 
erences as to food; but Porgan left that 
matter to him, and Beme undertook to 
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arrange for a tent and bedding as well. 
The guide had his own outfit of cooking 
and eating dishes, just as he had his canoe. 

When he saw the sum of Porgan’s pur- 
chases, he said thoughtfully. *'Canoe's 
going to be loaded.” 

“We won’t have to hurry any,” Porgan 
assured him. 


URING their stay in the store, always 

crowded in the evenings by the men of 
the settlement, Porgan heard one or two 
things which interested him. More than 
one man spoke to Beme, in a dry jocular- 
ity, of this girl of his whose father kept 
the dam on Beaver Pond; and Beme 
received these remarks with what seemed 
to Porgan a stolid pleasure, as though 
their jests flattered him. Porgan won- 
dered what sort of girl Beme might find 
interesting, promised himself amusement 
in seeing her. : 

There was also a word or two in 
reference to the lawless gentry from across 
the Canadian line, who had been seen 
more than once during the summer in 
the vicinity of Beaver Pond. One man 
suggested that they were undoubtedly 
building a cabin in some remote locality, 
victualing it against cold weather, pre- 

aring for the long winter of trapping. 
To this suggestion others agreed; and 
another man told of having stumbled upon 
such a trapper's cabin, hidden far from 
the normal routes of travel, the fall before. 

Porgan got a picture of the great waste 
of snow-bound woods, lonely and almost 
deserted, from which with the coming of 
winter men more and more withdrew. 

He thought that such a remote cabin 
might offer him a refuge perfectly secure; 
but he put the thought aside. He could 
endure a temporary solitude; but he was 
fundamentally one who must have the 
company of other men, even though 
toward them he bore himself so repel- 
lently. Of other men, and of women. 

He went at length back to the hotel 
and to bed; and when in the process of 
undressing for the night he took off his 
coat, there was revealed, in a holster 
flat against his left side under the arm, a 
short barreled automatic. 

Later, getting into bed, he put the bag 
between the bed and the wall, and this 
weapon he laid under the bedclothes 
beside his hip, in such a position that his 
hand could find it without much move- 
ment. He knew that a pistol under your 
pillow is small protection against a 
marauder who comes while you sleep. 
There were many things this Porgan knew. 

He slept the heivy and profound sleep 
of a robust man, and was awakened by 
the vociferous ringing of a bell on the 
veranda under his window, the breakfast 
call. An hour later, their dunnage piled 
aboard, the canoe on the rack across the 
top, he and Beme got iato the truck which 
serves as transport across this carry; and 
Porgan, with a sense of security and 
satisfaction, watched the lake fall away 
behind them as they roared up the narrow 
road through the woods. 

The road runs straight as a pencil 
line for two miles from lake to river; and 
at the crest of the divide they dipped 
down and lost all view of the water behind 
them, and Porgan turned his eves ahead. 

So presently the canoe was in the 
river and loaded, and Porgan took his 
place on the low (Continued on page 174) 


Evans Climbed Out Of His Pit 
On A Set Of Wooden Blocks 


Ten years ago he was "flat broke," crippled, $16,000 in debt, and given two weeks 
to live by his doctors; to-day he heads his own company, which sells load- 
ing and crating material to ninety per cent of the automobile 
manufacturers in this country — How a block worth 
a few cents turned the tide of his fortune 


By W. illiam S. Dutton 


EN years ago a man, emaciated 

. Vand pale, stopped before a closed 

door in a great industrial plant in 

Detroit, and, as he placed his 

hand on the knob, he received 

one of the big shocks of his life: he was 
afraid to go in! 

He withdrew his hand, swayed, and but 
for the cane which he carried would have 
fallen. Moisture gathered on his forehead. 
Pain which was sheer tor- 
ture twisted his face. But 
this physical anguish, heir 
of six months! illness, he 
barely noticed in the keener 
agony of his discovery. lle 
had lost his nerve, and that 
was the last resource he had 
left. 

A bank had failed and 
wiped him out. His busi- 
ness, his home, his furniture 
were gone. À new venture, 
already in the flush of suc- 
cess, had gone tottering 
with the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. A friend had 
defaulted on a note bearing 
his endorsement. Worried 
and in debt, with a depend- 
ent family, his health had 
broken; and in ironic climax 
the doctors had given him 
two weeks longer to live! 
By some miracle he had 
beaten death, and had found 
a salesman’s job at five dol- 
lars a day. Now he faced 
the door behind which was 
his first customer; and he 
couldn't turn the knob. 

“The worst of it was,” he 
confided to me, smiling a 
little as he faced me across 
his desk, “I knew there was 
nothing of which to be afraid. I wasn’t a 
novice, but a man, thirty-six vears old, 
who only a year before had been earning 
twenty thousand dollars a year, mostly by 
selling. I had swung deals in real estate 
involving tens of thousands of dollars, and 
I prided myself on my selling abilitv. Now 
I had only to see an assistant of the pur- 
chasing agent, and what I had to sell was 
just a simple wooden block used in loading 
automobiles for shipment—a block worth 
but a few cents. And I was afraid! 

“I called myself all kinds of a fool. 
Three times I walked by that door, and 
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down. 


each time by main force dragged myself 
back to it. And there I stood in a blue 
funk, trembling all over. Suddenly, in 
downright panic, I hurried out of the 
building. 

“A half-block away I got a grip on my- 
self. For that matter, I had to stop. I had 
been ill of bacterizemia and the disease had 
formed a congestion in my right leg. That 
morning, in order to make a better im- 


The Only Real Failure 


Is to Quit Cold 


ARALYZED by the fear of failure—the com- 
monest of all fears—Edward S. Evans slumped 
down on a curb in Detroit ten years ago and 
fought the battle of his life. 
“The Old Man of the Sea that held me down 
to that curb was myself,” he says in this article, 
in describing his experience. 
opportunity or lack of preparation or lack of 
ability. Iwas merely doubtful of myself; I was 
afraid to take even a tiny chance. Whereupon, I 
was doing the one thing that meant sure defeat 
I was running away from the chance of failure 
into the certainty of it.” 
There’s point to what Mr. Evans has to say. 
The only person who can quite crush you is 
yourself. No man is ever licked who is still fight- 
ing. Its only when the lamp is blown out—when 
courage flickers and fails before the blast of ad- 
versity—that the darkness of real defeat settles 
Tue Epitor. 


pression, I had discarded my crutches for 
a cane. Every step [ took upon the in- 
fected leg hurt like the jab of a knife, so 
the leg wouldn't let me go far without 
rcsting it. 

“I sat down on the curb. For fifteen or 
more minutes Í sat there, and during those 
minutes I fought the battle of my life. I 
realized as clearly as I do now, that the 
way that battle went would go my future, 
and very likely my health as well. Bac- 
terizmia is a morbid disease which thrives 
on discouragement and worry, and to have 
quit then in my mental state would have 


“It wasn't lack of 


been equivalent to quitting for good. I 
knew that—and yet I wanted to quit!” 

His eyes narrowed as he went on: 

“The Old Man of the Sea that held me 
down to that curb was myself. It wasn't 
lack of opportunity or lack of preparation 
or lack of ability. Is merely doubrful of 
myself; I was afraid to take even a tiny 
chance. Whereupon, I was doing the one 
thing that meant sure defeat—I was run- 
ning away from the chance 
of failure into the certainty 
of it. 

“Finally, I saw how ri- 
diculous the situation was. 
and literally pushed myself 
back to that door and opened 
it. And strangely, as l 
stepped inside, I no longer 
was afraid. 

“That was the turning 
point. Before the day was 
out I left the building with 
an order for a carload of 
blocks; but I left with more 
than that—an idea for the 
future. I began my climb 
out of the hole on that idea 
—because failure no longer 
held any fears for me.” 


DWARDS.EVANS was 

that man. Not only did 
he climb out of the hole in 
which misfortune was about 
to bury him, but he pulled 
the hole up after him and 
built of it a mountain. To- 
day, the head and genius of 
E. S. Evans and Company, 
Inc., of Detroit, a three- 
million-dollar business, he 
is the country's foremost 
loading and shipping en- 
gineer. 

Since that day, ten short years ago, he 
has saved the automobile industry alone 
more than sixty million dollars. Ninety 
per cent of all the automobiles loaded for 
domestic or export shipment are crated, 
blocked, and secured with Evans ma- 
terials and under Evans-controlled pat- 
ents. He owns lumber mills and forests in 
seven states and in Canada, from which 
he draws his timber supplies, and he is 
probably the largest individual user of 

ine lumber in America. He heads his own 
Pond and investment house, is vice presi- 
dent of a national (Continued on page 76) 


EDWARD S. EVANS, who 
is at the head of E. S. Evans 
and Company, Inc., of De- 
troit, is the country's fore- 
most loading and peel ei 
engineer. Convinced ten 
years ago that there was 
room for a man who could 
master the science of auto- 
mobile loading, he proceeded 
to study the problem from 
the ground up. As a result, 
more than ,000,000 has 
been saved to the automo- 
bile industry and the Evans 
factories are turning out 
loading blocks and crates by 
the millions. Mr. Evans is 
also the owner of lumber 
mills and forests in seven 
states and in Canada, is head 
of his own bond and invest- 
ment house, and holds other 
important positions. He was 
born in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
forty-six years ago, is married 
and the father of twin boys. 
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Photograph by Bradley Siudlos, N.Y. 


and of UnionTheological Seminary, and has been a 
teacher in the latter institution since 1908. After his 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick 
DOCTOR FOSDICK is one of the best known preachers 
in the world to-day, and the author of several widely- 
read books, among which are “The Manhood of the 
Master,” “The Meaning of Prayer,” “The Meaning of 


Faith,” “Christianity and Progress, 'and** Twelve Tests 
of Character." He is a graduate of Coat Combi, 


ordination as a Baptist minister in 1903, he was for 
eleven years pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Montclair, New Jersey. Later, on invitation from the 
First Presbyterian Church, New York, he became one of 
its ministers. He has recently acce ted a call to the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, with the under- 
standing that it will build an auditorium near Columbia 
University. Doctor Fosdick is forty-seven years 


The Power Of Faith 


An interview with Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


By Edward Clary Root 


OR more than six years I have 
been listening to Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick preach. His 
sermons have made my life 
richer; they have strengthened 
me. In addition to this, it has been m 
privilege to count him as a personal friend. 
Throughout these years, while listening 
to him as he spoke from the pulpit, and in 
rivate conversation, I have been struck 
innumerable times by the ever-present 
note of faith that is in all he says and all 
he does. His is a robust, buoyant, happy 
faith—the kind that I should like to pass 
on to others. That is why I selected 
Faith as the subject for this interview 
with him; and I asked him 
to talk about it in its every- 
day sense, and not entirely 
as an essential element in 
the Christian religion. We 
were sitting in his New 
York study as we talked. 
“There is a great dif- 
ference," Doctor Fosdick 
began, “between faith and 
belief. Belief is an opinion 
of the mind, but faith is the 
self-committal of the whole 
life. Faith, as Donald Han- 
key, the World War soldier 
and writer, put it, is betting 
your life that there is a God. 
“Like any vital term, 
faith can be defined in many 
ways. The description that 
I like best is that it means 
giving yourself with all your 
heart to the highest that 
you know; believing in some- 
thing hard enough to com- 
mit yourself to it ever 
afterward. The central 
theme of life is building 
character, and building 
character means loyalty to 
ideals. Ideals, in turn, are 
necessarily based on faith, for they are 
things that have not yet come to pass. 
Every man has some sort of ideal, there- 
fore every man has faith. 


"I HAVE heard people speak of a 'faith- 
less’ man. But there is no such man. 
There are different degrees of faith, and 
there are different kinds of faith. Some 
people have enough to make them happy, 
strong, and useful; others are unhappv, 
weak, and futile, because they haven't 
enough of it. But faith in some degree is 
inevitable, and faith in large degree is 
essential if we are to live splendid lives. 
So when I speak of a man who is without 
faith, I mean one who hasn't enough to 
live on." 

“Why do you say that faith is inevi- 
table?" I asked. 

“ Because it is!" Doctor Fosdick an- 
swered. “You cannot imagine a man 
without faith. If there were such a man, 
he couldn't even make plans for to- 


morrow! He would have to live in the 
resent only—each moment at a time. 
hat wouldn't work. The man who sets 
out to build a house to live in has faith. 
The man who projects any sort of enter- 
prise has faith. [f he didn't have, he 


wouldn't project the enterprise. When 


you start a thing, it means that you have 
faith in the future. Faith is the pioneer, 
the trail-blazer that enables us to live 
forward-planned lives. It goes out bevond 
the frontiers of knowledge, always seeking 
more knowledge, always hopeful, always 
building to better things, always making 
us better, and therefore happier. 

“We know that the universe has never 


A Town Where Jesus Lived 


B MISSIONARY in China," Doctor Fosdick 
related, “found himself in an inland town 
far off the beaten track, and there, to the crowd 
that gathered about him on the street, he told 
the story of Jesus; how he cared for people, healed 
their diseases, recovered them from their sins. 
‘Ah, yes,’ said the head man; ‘we knew him; he 
used to live here.’ 

"*No,' said the missionary; ‘he lived centuries 
ago in another land.’ 

*** Not so,’ said the head man; ‘he lived in this 
village, and we knew him.’ And they took the 
visitor to the village cemetery and showed him 
the grave of a medical missionary, who a few 
years before had served and healed and died there. 
After all, the head man was right. Jesus had 
lived in that village while that medical missionary 
was there!" 


been run willy-nilly; we are sure it never 
will be. That is faith. 

“No man can live by knowledge alone. 
Life is a great and continuous adveüsüre 
into the unknown. We cannot possibly 
have enough knowledge to enable us to 
live. This earth of ours is a tiny island 
flving through limitless space. The mind 
can’t grasp that fact. You cannot under- 
stand a thing that is without beginning 
and without end, therefore you cannot 
understand either time or space. There 
are limits to the capacities of the mind, 
the intellect; and when these limits are 
reached, as they quickly are reached in 
any phase of life, faith steps in and makes 
it possable for us to keep on. 

“You cannot live without courage; but 
you cannot have courage without faith. 
You cannot live without patience to wait; 
but you cannot have patience without 
faith. Results are not immediate; but 
you have courage to try to get them, and 
patience to wait until they come.” 


Doctor Fosdick’s study is far more than 
a place where he studies; it is a refuge, 
and a place of hope to which hundreas go 
seeking a way out of the darkness that has 
grown up from within them, and clouded 
all their outlook on life. Men and women 
from every walk of life go to him, hoping 
to get from him some of that buoyant 
faith which will make them at least 
tolerably happy. Those in grief over loss 
of loved ones; those in despair over 
failures; those in darkness because they 
have lost their religion, seek him out and 
ask for help. 

“Last year a man who had tried to kill 
himself, came to see me," related Doctor 
Fosdick. “He was a college 
ponte and had entered 

usiness after his gradua- 
tion. He was married and 
seemingly was doing fairly 
well. But he was forever 
haunted by a sense of failure. 
When he came here to see 
me he was a badly whipped 
man, and when a man loses 
heart he loses everything. 
We went swiftly to the 
cause of his personal prob- 
lem, and he saw that his 
trouble was a lack of faith— 
he didn't have faith in him- 
self, in his fellows, and he 
didn't have faith in God. I 
mean he had only a small 
degree of faith—so little, as 
he saw it, that he called it 
none. The trouble was in- 
side of him, not outside. 


e E TALKED for two 

hours, and then I saw 
a wonderful thing—a sudden 
change in a man's life. He 
had come in beaten, but he 
went out triumphant. And 
it wasn't just a momentary 
elation; either. I still hear from that man, 
and always there is a triumphant note in 
his letters. God had been within reach of 
him all the time, but he hadn't realized it. 
There is something thrilling about a sud- 
den transformation like that. Any man 
may find God by simply looking around at 
His creation. 

“Here is another case. A drinking man 
came to see me. Four vears before, he had 
taken his first drink. Some people wonder 
why we ministers hate liquor so. I'll tell 
you: Because, out of every group of 
young men that start drinking there are 
always one or two whose nerves are tuned 
to alcohol, and who are doomed as soon as 
they begin. How can a man take on him- 
sell the abysmal responsibility of giving 
liquor to a youth? How do you know but 
that he is the boy between whose nerves 
and alcohol the affinities will fly? 

“So it was with this boy before he was 
thirty. A great heritage had gone to 
pieces in his hands, (Continued on page 152) 
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Why We Behave Lake Idiots 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


SCIENTIFIC gentleman wrote a 
book a little while ago about 
why we behave like human 
beings. Not being a scientist, 
but only a writer, I have been 

much more interested to find out why 
most of us behave like addle-pated ding- 
bats. 

I have always been interested in people 
as folks, but never as specimens in a 
laboratory; and for vears I have been 
scrutinizing some extraordinarily odd cx- 
amples of behavior. I've been wondering 
why folks who are not snobs behave like 
snobs; why folks who are not bullies be- 
have like bullies; why men and women of 
intelligence behave as if they were half- 
witted; why people who actually are 
charming continually conduct themselves 
as boors. In short, I have been trying to 
find out why most of us seem to make 
special efforts most of the time to put our 
very worst foot forward. 

And I believe I've hit on 
the reason: [t is because we 
are shy. And, ridiculous as 
this assertion may appear, 
the brashest of us are often 
the shvest. 

Everybody is a great deal 
more like everybody else 
than most of us imagine. 
We're snipped out of the 
same piece of cloth, and our 
wheels buzz around in a 
very similar way. We are 
shv; we are self-conscious; 
and we fairly ache with the 
“inferiority. complex" that 
psychologists talk so much 
about. 

D suppose the basis of 
this is cach man's intimate 
personal acquaintance with 
himself. I live with me 
twenty-four hours a day, 


says Mr. Kelland. 


cocky 


hide them under. 
and so are the bushels. 


a committee theeting of supermen and 
superwomen, and we feel we have no right 
to be there. They impress us. They 
wcigh down on us and overshadow us. 
As soon as we step over the threshold we 
know every person in the room is looking 
us over with supercilious eyes, and won- 
dering how we got in. And so we behave 
like idiots. 

Of course we choose different sorts of 
idiots to emulate. We'll be deaf and dumb 
idiots, or laughing hyenas, or we'll gabble 
like a flock of frantic turkeys, or we'll 
"high hat" the assemblage, or we ll charge 
at them like ne Dempsey in the third 
round. We'll behave like anybody or any- 
thing except the ordinary selves that we 
really arc. 

We are convinced we cannot sav a word 
that will be of interest to anybody there, 
and that as soon as we open our mouths 
the company will grin behind its hands, 


There's Mighty Little Difference 
Between the Genius and the Goop 


BELIEVE we are all about equal mentally.” 
“I have come to that con- 
clusion after a lot of observation. The profound 
genius and the most obscure man in town may 
seem tobe widely different; but in intrinsic mental 
ability they are not so far apart. 
pod, kernels of corn on an ear. 

much better than anybody else that we dare grow 
about it, and nobody is so much inferior 
to anybody else that he need be greatly ashamed. 
We all have lights and we all ‘have bushels to 
The lights are fastened to us 
What we need to do is 
to keep the light in the right hand and not let the 


We're peas ina 
None of us is so 


our own, not to deceive other folks but to 
bolster ourselves up. In fact, each one of 
us is such a bitter dose to himself that we 
have to take ourselves in orange juice or 
lemon juice so that we'll go down easier. 
As I've said before, we're shy, terribly 
shy. I've discovered that ezervbody is shy: 
and by that I don't mean almost everv- 
body, but one hundred per cent of us. 
We're timid, and that goes just as much 
for the most famous man in the world as 
it does for the fellow who runs the butcher 
shop. Only. the most famous man is 
likely to be the shyer of the two. Lots of 
times he is so shy that he acts arrogantly. 


and puts on a protective coloring of 
vanity. It is frightfully hard to believe 


any intelligent person is actually vain. 
How can any human being be vain? But 
we act as if we were vain, to hide our 
shyness. We assume a cold aloofness, so 
that the company we are in won't see that 
we are scared to death. 

We dislike most of the 
folks we do dislike because 
we don't know them. Al- 
most every day we discover 
that we very much like 
some man or woman wc 
thought we hated. On Mon- 
day, we won't have anv- 
thing to do with John Smith 
because he's a nasty snob, 
and on Tuesday we make a 
pal of him, because his pro- 
tective coloring has worn 
off with acquaintance and 
we see the John Smith 
underneath. John was 
there all the time, but John 
was shy and self-conscious, 
and he daubed on his pro- 
tective coloring thickly. 


IME and again we mect 
somebody and start the 


three hundred and sixty- left hand, containing the bushel, know what it is evening by talking “high- 
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hve days a year. And I doing. brow" with a cultivated 
know a heap about myself i accent. We do the butter- 


that nobody else does, and 
that [ hope nobody ever 
will discover. I've watched 
my own processes, and you have watched 
vour own processes, and each of us has 
come to realize that he isn't any great 
shucks after all. We have sized ourselves 
up, and marvel internally that we have 
got away with it. It is rather a miracle 
when one stops to think of it! 

And thus we become self-conscious. We 
don't know the other fellow nearly so well 
as we know ourselves, and, consequently, 
we take him at his reputation value. And 
almost everybody we meet looms up bigger 
than he really is, for the simple reason 
that the consciousness of our own short- 
comings magnifies him into someone big- 
ger and nobler and smarter than wc 
know ourselves to be. That's the answer. 

We come into a room of strangers carry- 
ing the weight of our deficiencies. We 
remember them, and forget that the other 
fellow carries the same standard equip- 
ment. That room full of people looks like 
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and ask where in thunder this dodo-bird 
was born and raised, and where he ever 
got the idea he was intelligent. And so we 
rarely are intelligent. Ac the best, all chat 
we appear able to do is to prove we are 
only half as smart as we really are. Know- 
ing ourselves as intimately as we do, we 
cannot comprehend how anybody can 
like us, or admire us, or be interested in 
our personality or our conversation. 


HEREFORE, we put on armor; and it 
is not grand, clanking steel which turns 
Us into Imposing figures. “Just the opposite! 
We shrink into a coat of protective color- 
ing. You know birds grow plumage which 
merges into the foliage among which they 
live. They do it to save their lives. We 
daub ourselves with protective coloring, 
to save our self-respect and render us in- 
conspicuous against our background. 
We assume characteristics foreign. to 


wouldn't-melt act, and so 
does he. Gradually we be- 
come accustomed to each 
other and before midnight we go back to 
saving “He ain't" and “Gosh darn it” ac- 
cording to our usual habit, and all is well. 

You think a bird in the woods is shy 
when you are trying to tempt him to come 
down and eat crumbs from your hand. 
But he isn't half so shy as ninety out of a 
hundred folks you coax to come and cat 
off vour dining-room table. 

Doctors, who are educated persons and 
love to pick out names for things, call chis 
our "defense mechanism.” But, in com- 
mon language, shyness is the earthworks 
thrown up by ourselves to repel the at- 
tacks of the harsh, cold world. 

You hear a lot about artistic tempera- 
ment—well, that's nothing but this same 
old enemy—shy ness—after it has been 
out for a walk with a friend by the name 
of Vanity. Some folks, you know, are born 
with what is known as the creative in- 
stinct. It is something inside them which 
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compels them to paint pictures or com- 
pose music or create living characters on 
the stage, or write books. n a general run 
of things, these folks are shyer than any- 
body else. But as the very nature of their 
work shoves them right out in front where 
everybody can see them, they are always 
in the public eye. 

Now, shyness and publicity make a 
dificult combination. In trying to play 
up to publicity, 
our shy crea- 
tive workers have 
gained a repu- 
tation for being 
mild lunatics— 
and sometimes not 
so mild at that. 
It's not lunacy, at 
least not in the 
first place. They 
start by assuming 
a pose to cover 
their shyness and 
to dissemble the 
agonies of embar- 
rassment which 
are theirs when 
some unthinking 
doodlebug praises 
their work to their 
faces. Or curses 
it! At first, they 
don’t assume this 

se on purpose, 
but gradually it 
grows on 'em. If 
they are not pretty 
level-headed folks 
the spotlight dis- 
torts their vision, 
and vanity gets in 
its underhanded 
digs. Then you 
meet artistic tem- 
perament at its 
worst. But it all 
started with shy- 
ness. 

You've watched 
your own children 
in the throes of it. 
Every child comes 
to what his par- 
ents deprecatingly 
call the “smarty” 
age, and the neigh- 
bors” say, “Sure, 
my Jimmy had it 
about then; but 
he got all over it 
in a couple of 
years." 

That's comfort- 
ing, if true. 'It isnot 
the silly age at all; 
it is the age when 
the child ceases to 
be a baby and begins dimly to realize that 
he is a part of the great world about him 
and reflects upon his identity. Some 
morning he wakes up and says, “Why, 
I'm Jimmy Smith!" That never occurred 
to him before. He sticks out his foot and 
regards it curiously—undoubtedly that is 
Jimmy Smith's foot. He speaks, and 
there is Jimmy Smith's voice. 

Now, take it by and large, a realization 
of identity is quite some sizable realiza- 
tion. It is the beginning of things. And 
when Jimmy comes into a toom where he 
ought to behave like a little angel, and 
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stands on his head in the fern dish instead, 
he is only serving notice that he has en- 
tered the age of self-consciousness and is 
being gnawed and worried by it. He is 
entering the age of shyness, which will not 
leave him until his hair is white. 

A very aged lady once said to me, “Do 
you know what constitutes the chief joy of 
old age?” 

“No,” said I, not daring even a guess. 
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“Tt is the disappearance of self-con- 
sciousness," she said. 

Self-consciousness or shyness operates 
in a million ways, but you can always 
identify it. I know a small boy in school 
whose report cards show that he is un- 
usually brilliant in three subjects, and a 
complete foozle in one other. Investiga- 
tion laid the blame at the teacher's door. 
This child had three teachers who under- 
stood children, their reserves, their pride, 
and their shyness. 

The fourth understood none of these 
things, and was accustomed to hold up to 


ridicule pupils who made errors. The re- 
sult was that the child in question, though 
he knew that subject as well as the rest, 
assumed as protective coloring a pretense 
of thick-headedness. He would not recite 
to that teacher at all. “I don't know. ... 
I ain't ever studied that." Such replies 
were the best the teacher could get out of 
him. 

Now, suppose that three out of the 
four teachers had 
been like that. 
That brilliant child 
would have been 
written down as 
sub-normal, sullen, 
and unintelligent. 
Hislife would have 
been ruined, just 
because this old 
self-consciousness 
compelled him to 
put on a suit of 
armor. 


HAVE a very 

dear friend whois 
hard to know. He 
is commonly re- 
ferred to as “high- 
hat”? and ‘‘up- 
stage.” He makes 
enemies, and the 
more he makes the 
more pains he 
seems to take to 
offend people. The 
poor fellow can't 
helpit. He suffers, 
but there seems to 
be nothing he can 
do about it. He 
cannot give stran- 
gers a chance. 

A year ago, an 
aged friend was 
with him; they oc- 
cupied rooms on 
the same floor of a 
hotel. A third 
friend sent an ac- 
quaintance with 
letters of introduc- 
tion to both these 
men, and this is 
what happened: 
My friend didn’t 
do a thing after 
the letter was 
brought to him 
but worry about 
what he should do. 
His old friend, 
having lost all self- 
consciousness with 
the coming of the 
gracious seventies, 
said tothe bell boy, 
“Send Mr.Brown right up.” 

] heard what happened, for I was in the 
room of the first friend across the hall, 
where he and I were chatting. The 
stranger came to—let us call him Bill— 
Bill's door and rapped. Bill was shav- 
ing, but we heard him yell, ‘‘Who’s 
there?” .. . “Tom Brown,” said the 
stranger who had sent up the letter of 
introduction 

* Come in, Tom, and sit on the bed,” 
shouted Bill in the most cordial voice 
imaginable. “Make yourself to home. 
How’s Ed? Gosh, (Continued on page 127) 


MeMasters subsided. “I suppose I'm in no position to resent anything you might 


’ 


say." “You're dog-goned right, you ain't," said Hanvey. “I came here with a | 
pretty definite idea of what I wanted—I want either the pearls or the money” | 


| Detective Hanvey 
Pays A Midnight Call 


A mystery story with an unusual twist 
By Octavus Roy.Cohen 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


IM HANVEY was doing nothing, 
and thoroughly enjoving the ex- 
perience. His gargantuan figure 
| overflowed an easy chair which 
had been drawn up to the window 
| of his tiny apartment, so that he might 
gaze through colorless eves at the radiant 
park across the street. 

There was a faint, good-natured smile 
on the pursy lips, and the huge twin 
chins fell comfortably over the place 
where a collar should have been. Short 
fat legs were perched on the window sill 
and the feet were shoeless. 

Save for one thing, a casual observer 
might have fancied that the big detec- 
tive was asleep. Suspended across Han- 
vey’s vest was a hawser-like watch chain, 
from the middle of which dangled an awe- 
inspiring golden toothpick, gift of a 
criminal friend. Jim was toying with this 
toothpick, doing it unconsciously, as 
though it soothed him. Otherwise he re- 
mained motionless. 

And then came the sound of the door- 
bell. The faintest suggestion of a frown 
creased the round face, the giant frame 
was agitated by a quiver of annoyance. 
Jim waited hopefully; perhaps the in- 
truder would depart. 

But the man at the doorbell did noth- 
ing of the sort, and once again his sum- 
mons buzzed through the room. Jim 
sighed, as with difficulty he hoisted his 
tremendous frame from the chair and 
waddled toward the little hallway lead- 
ing to the door. He extracted a lavender- 
bordered handkerchief from his hip pocket 
and mopped at a perspiring forehead. 
The weather was unconscionably hot, 
and a rising mercury did not arouse Jim 
Hanvey to any wild. demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. - : 

He turned the Knob and the doar 
opened., As the .mammoth detective 
glimpsed the visitor, his glassy orbs grew 
instantly even-more expressionless than 
usual; théslids closed with, a: deliberate 
and maddening : slowness which could not 


possibly be called a blink, and then un-- 


curtained in a fashion equally leisurely. 

Hanvey spoke. His voice was soft and 
friendly, ‘and there was nothing in word 

or sign to indicate his genuine surprise. 

" Howdve; Bob.” 

'The man on the other side of the door- 
sill nodded and smiled brightly. He was 
slightly taller than Jim, and his antithe- 
sis in the matter of sartorial effect. The 
visitor was decidedly dapper in his red- 
dish-brown suit of summer woolens, 
cream flannel shirt, and panama hat. 

“Hello, Jim! How's tricks?" 

“Oh, pretty fair. Come in.” 


;win or lose. 
you.” > . D 
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A shadow of apprehension flashed 
the caller’s eyes. " Alone?” 

“Veh | 

Bob Terris entered, placed his hat on 
the halltree, and followed Jim into the 
living-room. 

Jim scrupulously attended to his 
duties as host. He poured for his visitor 
a glass of ice water, and from some hid- 
den compartment produced a box of 
very large and very black cigars. 

"Have one, Bob?" 

Terris’s eyes crinkled at the corners. 
“Those your regular ones? 

“Uh-huh.” 

“No; thanks, Jim. I'm human." 

Hanv ey stolidly bit the end from onc 
of the vicious projectiles, applied a 
match, and inhaled luxuriously. As the 
heavy, rancid smoke filled the room, Bob 
"Terris winced, and a faint smile appeared 
on the lips of the detective. 

“They are strong," he admitted. 

“And awful!” 

“But I like 'em." 
“Sure; sure vou do. 
think they're a bit crucl?" 

Terris bent over and pressed the crease 
of his trousers between thumb and forc- 
finger. It was obvious that he was ill at 
ease. Hanvey regarded him impassively 
—and waited 

Finally, Terris broke the silence; he 
broke it sharply, looking squarely into 
the fishlike eves of his host. 

"fim," he announced shortly, “I've 
come to you for help.” 

"Neh?" The faintly marked eyebrows 
arched a bit. 

, Yes—help: I've turned straight.’ 

;Jim's head inclined in slow appróv ab 
“That’s fine, Bob. A feller with vour 
L brain ought to be able to make an honest 
living. s 

“I guess so, Jim. . 2: But that isn't 
the point: I'm turning straight anyway — 
That s NU Ive come to 


But don’t you 


“Yeh? D sure am glad, son." It wasn't 
Jim’ s habit to ask questions. He listened. 
"I guess you're interested in the rea- 

son.’ 
** Just whatever you want to tell, Bob." 


ELL, it's a girl. She's on the level. 

If she ever knew I'd been a crook, 
she'd about die. We're going to get mar- 
ried pretty soon, and I want to live clean, 
starting now. 


“Good stuff, Bob. I'm for you. And 
anything I can do—" 
"You can do a-plenty, Jim. And 


you're the only one who can. I'm in a 
rotten fix. You know, vou'd think it was 
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casy to turn straight; but once you try 
it there are so many loose ends to be 
cleared up before vou can feel right with 
yourself; th; it is, getting things arranged 
so they won't crop up later and worry 
you, or maybe even get you in stir.” 

Terris w alked to the window and stood 
gazing down on the quiet scene for a few 
moments. His cameo face was set in 
stern, rigid lines and he spoke again 
without turning his head. “I can trust 
vou?" 

"Aw now, Bob, you hadn’t ought to 
hi Ive asked me a question like that!” 

"I'm sorry, Jim. I apologize—truly. 

But— Oh, well!’ He faced the detective 
squarely. “Did vou hear anything of the 
Norton MeMasters's pearl robbery about 
six months ago?" 


ANVEY blinked with terrible slow- 

ness. “Rather. 
“Why ‘rather’? 
“Because,” explained the detective, 
one of the companies I work for is the 
company MeMasters had his. burglary 
insurance in. When those pearls disap- 
peared it cost us pretty nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And since we 
ain't had any luck in finding pearls or 
crook, I guess we've heard a-plenty. It's 
what you might call a sore spot with all 
of us.’ 

Terris walked close to Hanvey and met 
his eves levelly. 

“Tve got those cuis Jim.” . 

If he expected liinses to show sur- 
prise, he was disappointed. Save for 
another blink, even slower than the one 
which preceded i it, Hanvey gave no symp-. 
tam of interest. =+. 0. | . 

-“You have, eh?” P u^ d 5 


e 


tU Yes, I stole them.” o se 


“Lone job?” D 

“Y es.” 

. Hanvey extended his palm ani grasped 
the hand of his visitor. “Pil hand it to 
you, Bob. You’ re a genius." ' 

Terris sighed. “I guess I am, Jim. I 
never knew vou were with those insurance 
people, or I'd probably have been afraid 
to tackle the job. Just shows you what 
ignorance will do.” 

"We never even got a clue. 
pretty piece of work!” 

“And simple. Sometimes I think it’s 
a shame for a chap with my natural 
ability to turn straight.” 

“Now, son; you know that ain’t no way 
to argue.’ 

“I guess not.” Terris lighted a ciga- 
rette. "I reckon you suspect why I came 
to vou, eh?" 

"Well —not hardly.” 


It was a 
LJ 
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“I want to get rid of those pearls, Jim." 

* Oh (2 

“I can't marry the kid! with those 
things cached. First time I got up Mu 
it, the temptation'd be too stron 
take 'em out and sell 'em. Maybe Fa wet get 
caught and maybe I wouldn’t; but it’d 
be doing her a dirty trick any way you 
look at it. Besides, I never would rest 
easy, knowing maybe it might be found 
out some day that Í had turned the trick.” 

4 Guess you're right, Bob." 

“Sure, I'm right. And that’s why I’m 
here, Jim. I want you to help me un- 
commit that crime.’ 

“H’m!” Jim’s fingers sought the glit- 
tering toothpick. “That’s a bit of a 
new one—uncommitting a six-months-old 
crime." 

“It is. And you're the only dick with 
enough sense and understanding to help. 
I've got the pearls. I guess I could just 
turn 'em over to you and call the matter 
closed; but that wouldn't be enough. It'd 
still be that I'd stolen 'em. In case any- 
thing happened to you, somebody might 
get a clue some day and slough me for the 
job. That's why I want the thing un- 
committed—instead of just returning the 
stuff. What I want is to return those 
pearls to the place they came from. I 
want 'em to be exactly as they were be- 
fore I copped 'em. Then they couldn't 
prove positively that they had ever been 
gone, see?" 

“Uh-huh. Kind of. 
and put 'em back?” 


But why not go 


SAN D perhaps get caught at it? Then 
they would have me dead to rights. 
You've got to help me do it, Jim. You've 
got to stand by, so that if anything goes 
wrong while I’m doing it—it’s your case, 
and you can see that I don’t get sent up. 
Understand?” 

"Yeh." The big man tossed his half- 
smoked cigar into an ash tray and lighted 
another. ''Kind of a queer case all 
'round, Bob; but I don't see why I 
shouldn't. My company wins two hun- 
dred thousand by it, and you get a clean 
slate. Sure—I'm on!" 

Terris’s right hand came out. His left 
dropped affectionately on the huge 
shoulder of the detective. 

“Jim,” he said huskily, 
marvel. You're the 
crook has got.” 

“Aw! cut it, Bob. “You ain’t a crook 
any more, remember.” 

Vou’ re darned right, I ain’t. And I’m 
starting in right now being straight." 

He produced from an inside pocket an 
ordinary envelope, which crinkled as he 
opened it with trembling fingers. Then 
from it, he extracted something which 
gleamed and glistened like a shimmering 
pink pool as he dropped it on the table. 
Hanvey’s eyes closed for a moment but 
he made no move to touch the jewels. 
He spoke in a slow drawl: 

“When I see stuff like that, Bob, I 
don’t hardly blame a man. And I guess 
you must be on the lev el, or you wouldn’t 
hanker to return 'em.' 

Terris gestured 
“Take 'em, Jim.” 

[1j Me?" 

“Yes. I’m afraid. They kind of give me 
the itch. You keep ’em till we plan how 
they're going to be put back." 

Jim picked up the pearls, put them in 


"you're a 
best friend any 


toward the gems. 
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the little envelope, folded it reverently 
and placed it in his pocket, then seated 
himself and discussed the affair with his 
friend. 

‘Bout the best plan I can sum up,” 
he concluded, **is for you to proceed just 
about as you did when you were fixing 
to cop these. You've got the lay already. 
All you've got to do is to time it so 
McMasters will be out. I'll watch for you 
outside—and you can slip 'em back where 
they came from." 

erris thanked the man effusively and 
departed. For a long time Jim stared at 
the solemn oak panels which had closed 
behind the reformed crook. A slow smile 
creased his thick, pursy lips. Then he 
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descended in 


donned hat and coat, the 
elevator to the street Hoor and visited the 
picture show district, where for perhaps 
fifteen minutes he shopped through the 
theatres, eventually entering one which 
billed a sobby melodrama. 

For one hour and thirty minutes the 
Brobdingnagian detective, who was at 
once the friend and the terror of crooks 
from coast to coast, wept and suffered 
with the figures on the screen. 


d rn enjoyed his drama this way, 
never realizing the vital rôle he himself 
played in a hundred human dramas each 
vear. llanvey took his detective work 
pretty much for granted; he went about 
it as calmly and humbly and unassum- 
ingly as a bookkeeper approaches his 
columns of figures. That he was a dra- 
matic figure never occurred to him. 
Crime and its solution, criminals and 
their detection, were all parts of the day's 
work—to be attended to unemotionally 
and forgotten immediately thereafter. 

Of course this affair with. Bob Terris 
was a trifle unusual. It was not the first 
time Jim had assisted a successful crimi- 
nal to find the road of rectitude, but it 
was quite the first occasion he had ever 
been called upon to uncommit a crime 
already perpetrated. He was heart and 
soul with Terris; the man was unques- 
tionably sincere. 


Four days later Bob came to him 
eagerly. He informed Jim that McMas- 
ters was to be at a banquet that night and 
probably wouldn't be home until after 
one o'clock. 

"It's apple sauce, Jim. . This bird 
McMasters is a great banqueter, and 
he's gonna make a speech to-night, so 
he ain't thinking about anything else. 
Don't think he cares about anything 
but himself, anyway. You know ihe 
type.’ 

“I know the man,” drawled Hanvey. 
"He drove the office almost nuts col- 
lecting his insurance. Personally, I ain't 
crazy about him." 

“You and me both. 


He appears to 


be too dog-goned: honest to be true." 

“Y h- huh, Bob. You sure said it that 
time.' 

At eight-thirty that night Norton Mc- 
Masters left his home, which he was oc- 
cupying alone in the absence of his wife, 
and motored to the big hotel in the ball- 
rocm of which he was to eat heartily and 
deliver an address. At eleven o'clock Jim 
Hanvey sauntered along the street op- 
posite the McMasters house and intro- 
duced himself to the patrolman on duty. 

The patrolman knew Jim by sight and 
reputation, and was vastly impressed 
that the great international figure should 
deign to chat with him. For perhaps an 
hour they conversed affably. At the end 
of that time there came to Jim’s ears the 
sound of a whistle around the corner. He 
rose leisurely and bade the patrolman 
good night. That dignitary stared after 
the ponderous figure as it waddled away, 
and stuck his chest out an extra inch. 

“Now ain't he the wonder bhye?" re- 
flected the officer. ‘Talkin’ to me just 
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Terris gestured toward the jewels. 


“Take 'em, Jim. 


I'm afraid. They kind of 


give me the itch. You keep 'em till we plan how they're going to be put back” 


like we was equals! Lord bless him!" 

Hanvey joined his confederate, and 
they walked together toward the center 
of the city. 

“Put 'em back, Bob?" 

“Slick as a whistle.” 

“Not a bit of trouble?” 

“Nope. It was so easy I was ashamed. 
But, by gosh, Jim, I feel better! So long 
as I had those pearls within reach I could 
feel myself slipping.” 

“Well, it’s done. And now I guess it’s 
wedding bells for Bob Terris.” 

“Te is, Jim." The man’s voice became 
serious. "And if I ever feel the old call, 
I’m coming straight to you. You can see 


things from a crook's angle—and I'll prob- 
ablv need that once in a while." 

They shook hands and parted, and for 
ten days thereafter did not see each other. 
When they next met it was as the result 
of a message from the detective to Bob 
Terris. Bob answered the summons; but 
this time he did not meet an unper- 
turbed person. Jim had disconnected his 
gold toothpick from the watch chain and 
was jabbing it viciously into the window 
frame. He jerked his head toward his 
visitor. 

* Siddown, Bob.” 

“Sure.” 

Terris waited. Jim was undoubtedly 
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wrought up to as high a pitch as it was 
possible for a man of his naturally placid 
nature to be. And when he spoke, his 
words were close-clipped. 

“Bob,” he started, ‘‘what did you used 
to be?” 

“Eh? I don’t get you.” 

“What line did you follow before you 
turned straight?” 

Terris frowned. “I don’t see— Guess 
you'd call safes my specialty." 

"Sure. Nice, high-class safe-cracking. 
Gentlemanly yegg work. Courteous, con 
jobs. In other words, you thought you 
were a crook, ain't that it?" 

(ect 

"Well—" Hanvey swung 
on him and banged one fat 
fist on the table. ‘‘ Bob Ter- 
ris, you never knew what it 
meant to be a crook. You 
were always a nice, straight, 
honest man. You were an 
upright gentleman. You 
didn’t even know what it 
was to be a crook!” 


J IM paused as suddenly as 
he had begun. Terris 
was amazed. This was an 
astounding burst of oratory 
from the habitually close- 
mouthed Hanvey. 

“Spill it, Jim. What’s eat- 
ing on you?” 

“Crooks!” snapped the 
big man. “I hate 'em." 

“Meaning who?” 

“Norton McMas- 
ters!" 
F “Oh!” Terris sighed 
*  withrelief. “I thought 


^. for a minute Jim 

2 , , 

"ao that you thought I 

(929 had been double- 
Io, crossing you.” 


"No! You're an 
honestcrook, Bob. As 
straight a criminal as ever lived. But 
this MeMasters—why, that dirty, low- 
lived, ornery— Bob, if I talk about that 
man any more, I'll cuss.” 

"What's he done, Jim?" 

"He's done a-plenty. For one thing, 
he's found those pearls; I'm as sure of 
that as I am that I'm living. And, drat 
him! he hasn't said a word about it to the 
insurance company!” 

Jim paused, and glared balefully upon 
his friend. For a few seconds Terris sat 
motionless, as the situation drove home. 
Then he emitted a long, low whistle. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” 

“Make it double. Would you believe 
there was men in the world that dis- 
honest? Big business man like him, too. 
Rich—and everything. Got millions— 
or so they say. And just because he 
thinks he can get away with a dirty, rot- 
ten piece of crookedness like this— Lis- 
ten, can't you see what it means?" 

"Yeh—sure." Then, as an after- 
thought. “What?” 

"You copped them pearls off Mc- 
Masters. He lost 'em all right and legiti- 
mate. His claim for insurance money was 
on the level; everything fine so far. But 
one day, after he's been paid he walks in 
and finds that the lost has come back— 
and what happens? Why, that low-down 
gets the same reaction that comes to the 
bird the street car (Continued on page 178) 


Tony Sarg Has Never Done 


A Stroke Of Work In His Life! - 
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Behind the scenes in his marionette theatre, Tony Sarg 
watches his associates manipulate the threads which 
move the little figures in lifelike imitation of a tea party 


HE name of Tony Sarg must 

have crossed your horizon at one 

time or another. Under a carica- 

ture of Irvin Cobb perhaps. Or 

on a book for children, or under 

sketches in the New York “Times,” or on 
animated cartoons in the movies. 

Probably vou have seen his comic 

illustrations in magazines or books, or 

attended one of his puppet shows, or 

watched his animated manikins in the 

window of Macy's department store in 

New York City, or bought one of his 

bandboxes; or heard about the children's 

hair-cutting shops which he designed, or 

read of his decorations for the new Hotel 

Sherman, in Chicago. His name must be 
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familiar to you in one 
or more of these con- 
nections; but it is un- 
likely that you know of 
them all or that you 
are aware of the ex- 
traordinary sweep of his 
activities. 

Perhaps you think of 
Tony Sarg only as a 
comic artist. Well, he 
regards himself as a 
comic artist. But, keep- 
ing him in mind as a 
comic artist, look what 
the man is doing: 

He operates two 
workshops, a labora- 
tory, a studio, and a 
booking office. 

He has three troupes 
of marionettes on tour. 

He produces a new 
animated window show 
for Macy's each year: 
a show which runs from 
Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, which costs fifty 
thousand dollars in elec- 
trical machinery to in- 
stall, and which blocks 
Thirty-fourth Street on 
the days it is shown. 

He writes and illus- 
trates a best-selling 
children's book every 
year. 

He produces animated cartoons for the 
movies. 

He draws for the leading magazines, 
decorates public buildings, and designs 
barber shops for children. 

It might be pointed out, too, that he 
owns two apartment houses in Greenwich 
Village, New York City, a home in East 
Orange, New Jersey, and another in 
Nantucket, Rhode Island; that he is 
forty-five vears old; that he has the finest 
collection of toys in America, or anywhere 
else; that he is married; that he has one 
daughter, and that he came to America 
from England, eleven years ago, decently 
poor. 

Well, what about this fellow, this comic 


He says so himself — And yet he's one of 
the busiest men in New York City — He 
draws for the leading magazines, writes and 
illustrates children’s books, produces pup- 
pet shows and animated cartoons, and deco- 
rates public buildings —“I enjoy what I do 
so much that I have never found out it is 
work,” he explains 


By John Monk Saunders 


artist who runs eight establishments, who 
employs three secretaries, who uses three 
banks, who directs a staff of fifty people. 
whose income tax is in the front rank 
along with the big sugar men, the tobacco 
men, the steel men, and the well-known 
“butter-and-egg man"? 

To begin with, he is of medium stature: 
he just escapes being roly-poly; he is 
undistinguished in appearance except for 
a set of thoughtful gray eyes and a pair of 
unusual hands, which have long, straight 
fingers with flat ends and slender, flexible 
thumbs. One of his friends told me that 
Tony Sarg could strip down any piece of 
machinery—a clock, a carburetor, or à 
music box—and assemble it instinctively; 
that he devised the electrical contrivances 
that animate his manikins, and that he is, 
first of all, a mechanician. 

You will probably recall immediately 
that Leonardo da Vinci, the famous artist. 
was a mechanician, and that his hobby 
was mechanical toys. 

But Jacob Greenberg, who publishes 
Sarg’s books, says that Tony has the un- 
canniest business sense of any man of his 
atquaintance. 

“Take only one of his marionette 
troupes,” said Greenberg. "He's got 
three playing—one with Fred Stone: 
show in Chicago, one at the new Hotel 
Sherman, in Chicago, and one on the road. 
The one on the road is booked up night; 
for nine months out of the year at five 
hundred dollars a night." 


NY SARG has none of the visible 
aspects of the man of enterprise as vt 
have come to know him in America; nonc 
of the hustling, get-out-of-my-way man- 
of-destiny business. He is, in fact, the 
mildest-mannered man on his entire force. 
the one who pours the oil on troubled 
waters, the steady constant among the 
variables. 

There is throughout his organizations 
what he calls a studio atmosphere. In 
other words, no time clock, no supervision. 
no check-up. His lieutenants are their 
own bosses; their work stands for itself 

I found this remarkable combination of 
artist, mechanician, and business man 
leaning over a drawing board in the large 
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front room which is his studio on the 
second floor of a house in West Ninth 
Street. A quaint little door plate an- 
nounced that here was the home of Tony 
Sarg’s marionettes. 

“Let’s step around to the Golden 
Eagle,” he suggested. ‘‘There’s no one 
there at lunch time and we can talk.” 


WORKMAN mounted on a stepladder 

restoring the ceiling above the staircase 
recalled to him, as we passed down, an 
incident of his former life in London. 

“T was walking by a building in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields one. day," he said, 
“when a sightseeing bus went past, and | 
heard the man with the megaphone shout 
that this was the original ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop’ of Charles Dickens. I stepped 
across the street to get a good look at it. 

“It was a small two-family house, in 
disreputable condition, used as a storage 
place by waste paper merchants, and 
tenanted only by an antique dealer, who 
lived in the basement. I was looking for a 
studio and it occurred to me that I might 
find a commodious, inexpensive one here. 

** [ found the owner quite ready to rent 
it. I took out a lease for the entire build- 
ing for sixteen years at eighty pounds a 
year. The antique dealer, in turn, paid 
me a three-hundred-dollars-a-year rental, 
so I was getting my studio for a hundred 
dollars a year. 

“There were two winding staircases in 
the Old Curiosity Shop 
—one at each end of the 
house, and I divided the 
top floor into two sec- 
tions, connected by a 
sliding door. I fitted up 
the larger half as a 
studio, putting in top 
lighting. 

“T noticed that the 
London sightseeing 
busses, loaded mainly 
with American tourists, 
passed the house habit- 
ually. Frequently they 
stopped, and the passen- 
gers swarmed into the 
shop to buy antiques 
from the old man as sou- 
venirs. Invariably they 
asked to see Little Nell’s 
bedroom, and they were 
disappointed to find a 
vacant, bare chamber. 

“I conceived the idea 
of refurnishing the room 
as Dickens had described 
it. I put in a tiny four- 
poster bed ‘that a fairy 
might have slept in; 
some rushlight candles, 
several early engravings, 
and an ancient umbrella 
in the corner that her 
grandfather might have 
carried. In short, I re- 
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Tony Sarg, surrounded by several of his marionettes representing 


stored the room authen- 
tically to its day and 
period. 

“Then I put up a little 
notice down-stairs: 


Little Nell's Bedroom 
Admission Sixpence 


_ “The first year I took 
in two thousand dollars 


characters from Stevenson's ‘Treasure Island.” On his right shoulder 
sits blind Pew. From left to right the others are: a guest at the Admiral 
Benbow Inn, Doctor Livesy, Captain Smollett and Billy Bones. Mr. 
Sarg, one of the best known comic artists in the United States, is also 
famous for his marionettes, and for electrically operated window dis- 
plays containing hundreds of tiny, lifelike figures. This article de- 
scribes his many other activities, among which are mural painting, 
making animated cartoons for the movies, designing decorative band- 
boxes, and writing books for children. His specially designed barber 
shops for children have met with much approval. (Directly above) Mr. 
Sarg’s drawing of a gift shop at Nantucket which he fitted up for his wife 
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gate-money, much to the 
chagrin of the owner, 
who had leased the buill- 
ing to me at^ one fifth 
that figure. 

“I might add," he 
said, “(and this is not a 
very kind observation 
but a true one neverthe- 
less) that I spent one 
ingenious day wiring Lit- 
tle Nell's effects to the 
wall. 

* Each visitof the pass- 
ing tourists had somehow 
left the room a little 
barer than before, and 
when a Cruikshank orig- 
inal disappeared coinci- 
dently with the departure 
of a group of sightseers 
I felt constrained to 
fasten things down.” 


x How aid you happen 
to go to England?” 
I inquired when we were 
seated at a table. “I 
heard that you were born 
in Central America.” 
“In Guatemala, yes,” 
he replied. “I went to 
London from Germany. 
But let's start at the 
beginning. My father 
was a sugar and coffee 
planter in Guatemala, 
the first state adjoining 
Mexico, you know. My 
mother was an English- 
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woman, my father a German. There is 
an artistic strain in the family; my father 
drew well and my grandmother was an 
exceptionally hne painter. 

“School facilities were poor in Guate- 
mala. It was a Spanish-speaking country, 
and the only way of obtaining good in- 
struction was through an English govern- 
ess. Since the plantation was remote 
and the life unex- 
citing, it was diffi- 
cult to employ or 
to retain one. 

“I ought to say, 
I suppose, that I 
have had the urge 
to draw since my 
earliest childhood. 
I can't remember 
when I wasn't 
sketching with a 
pencil, It might 
he interesting to 
admit, too, that I 
have never had so 
much as a year, a 
month, or an hour 
of art instruction. 
One or two criti- 
cisms from com- 
petent artists have 
meant more to me, 
I suppose, than 
anything a school 
might have given 
me. 


S FOR my 
mechanical 
bent, that evi- 


denced itself when 
I was six years old. 
My father had a 
theory that it was 
a good thing for 
a boy to have a 
regular duty to 
perform. The task 
imposed in my case 
was to feed the 
chickens at six- 
thirty every morn- 
ing. 

“To circumvent 
this early-morning 
rising, I rigged up 
a couple of pulleys, 
and ran a line from 
my bedroom win- 
dow to the sliding 
drop-door of the 
chicken house. I 
spread the grain in the yard the evening 
before, and when my father knocked on 
the door in the morning I released the 
chickens by pulling on the rope. 

“Half an hour later my father came 
back. ‘Did you feed the chickens?’ he 
demanded. 

***Y'es, sir." 

“J didn't see vou go down." 

* When I showed him mv scheme, he 
was so pleased to think that his son had 
used his head to solve a simple problem 
that he absolved me from further respon- 
sibility toward the chickens." 

When young Tony was seven, his 
father sent him off to school at Darm- 
stadt, in Germany. At fourteen, he 
entered Lichterfelde, the German West 
Point, and at seventeen he was a full- 
blown lieutenant in the horse artillery. 


Coumres’ OF GREF 


Inside the Natural History Museum—one of the series of drawings made by Mr. 
Sarg for the New York *'Times" to portray well-known spots in New York City 
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“I led a Jekyll-and- -Hyde life in the 
army,” said Mr. Sarg. “It was forbidden 
to wear civilian clothes, yet half the time 
I was out of uniform visiting editors and 
publishers with my drawings. 

“My art record so far was the illus- 
trations in the school annuals. And of 
course it was always an asset to be able 
to make caricatures of the teachers. 


“My dream was to become an inde- 
pendent artist. I had a sister who was 
married to an artist in England, and his 
accounts of the joys of an artist’s life 
bolstered up my determination. My 
father wouldn’t hear of it. He had spent 
considerable money on my military edu- 
cation, and he was reluctant to have me 
relinquish a certain career for the pre- 
carious life of a garret painter. 

“But I foresaw that I should never be 
happy in the German army, and the 
quicker I got out the better, so, at twenty- 
three, I left and never returned. 


N LONDON, on the strength of the 
drawings I brought with me, I was 
commissioned to do some work for Spottis- 
woode and Company, a firm of advertisers. 
The first job they handed me was to 


design a sleeping lion. That lion, by the 
way, is still used as the trade-mark for 
Lyon's marmalade. 

"But my great amen was to do 
comic drawings. I made a dozen or so, 
chose what I thought to be the best, and 
took them to the office of "The Sketch,’ 
the famous London weekly. I submitted 
them in a hesitant, half-hearted manner, 
and almost with- 
out looking up the 
editor said: 

“No good!” 

“I crept back 
into the hall and 
stood about for a 
minute, pretty well 


crushed. 
“Just then a 
breezy individual 


came along, gave 
me a sympathetic 
look, and asked: 
""Whysoglum ? 
“I told him that 
I had just offered 
some drawings and 
that they had been 
turned down like 


a shot. 

"Let's see 
them.’ He took 
them out from 
under my arm, 


glanced at them, 
told me to wait a 
minute, and went 


inside. He sold 
the lot in five 
minutes. 


T WAS from 

this man that 
I learned my first 
lesson in salesman- 
ship. He had a 
cheery, winning 
personality, a sort 
of breezy confi- 
dence, and an en- 
thusiasm that 
somehow commu- 
nicated itself to 
the editors. Quite 
different from my 
own defeatist at- 
titude. 

“Editors were 
always glad to see 
him; his bright ap- 
pearanceseemed to 
buck them up, and 
they hated to refuse to buy anything from 
him. The fact that he represented the 
foremost illustrators in London had much 
to do with it of course. He was by no 
means a piker; he was an artists’ agent, 
charged a twenty-per-cent commission on 
every sale, and conducted a very suc- 
cessful agency. His name was Allen 
Francis. 

“I asked him where his ofice was, and 
took a room next door simply to study 
his methods. Through him I met a 
number of artists, and I collected much 
invaluable information about editors and 
prices and markets. Fortified by knowl- 
edge and acquaintanceship, I left Spottis- 
woode and Company and devoted all my 
time to drawing for the magazines. 

“One thing I discovered at the start; 
you could always (Continued on page 100) 


ID you ever stop to think that 
the loaf of "store" bread on 
your table was baked and 
wrapped by automatic ma- 
chinery, and that metallic 

fingers slipped the tinfoil around the slabs 
and the wedges of cream cheese, and then 
folded over the ends and tucked them in? 

And do vou know that 
human hands had relatively 
little to do with making the 
clothes vou wear, the cars 
vou ride in, the papers vou 
read, and the ekt: vou 
read them by? 

But all of this is true, and 
it is only a small part of the 
truth about the wonders of 
automatic machinery. As a 
matter of fact, the world is 
becoming more dependent 
every day upon super-im 
telligent automatic ma- 
chines, according to Albert 


A. Dowd, New York con- 


Who steadily. 


Wonders Of 
Automatic Machinery 


Buttons, cans, plates, bulbs, balls, shot, soap, pills, and thousands of other every- 
day objects are no longer touched in the making by the hand of 
man — How machines are gradually taking over all routine 
jobs — Metallic fingers do everything, from cap- 
ping milk bottles to addressing envelopes 


By Robert Chancellor 


exactly how many Methodists there are 
in the United States, or how many skilled 
mechanics—or how many bachelors there 
are at large?” 

I assured Mr. Dowd that most of us 
were entirely unaware of the existence of 
such an amazing piece of mechanism. 

“Most of the picture-wise patrons at a 


Enchanted Machines 
By Berton Braley 


HE Slave of the Lamp that Aladdin once treasured 


Wrought wonders of magical skill, 


Yet all of his marvels to-day are out measured 


By Jinn who are mightier stil. 


Our Jinn are the slaves of a switch or a lever, 


Who serve amid workaday scenes, 
tirelessly, toil on forever 
Uncanny, Enchanted Machines. s 


“The films used to be inspected by 
girls, whose delicate fingers detected the 
nicks and flaws which would cause a break 
in the projection machine. A machine has 
been invented, recently, with electrically- 
controlled brass fingers which are even 
more sensitive than those af the girls. The 
endless strip of film is run swiftly through 
the brass fingers, which are 
so finely adjusted that they 
discover even the slight 
thickening caused by an 
imperfect repair.” 


“But how can anyone 
keep up to date?" I pro- 
tested. "Most. of these 
marvelous m: ichines and 
processes are secret? 

“That’s true,? he ad- 

5 6 , 
mitted, "and that's. the 


reason so few persons real- 
ize that the day is not far 
away when automatic ma- 
chines will take over still 
more of the entire burden 


sulting engineer, who has They fashion our needles, they spin our steel cables of labor. 
created automatic devices They roll the great girders and rails; 
for almost every conceiv- Fhey turn, build. and polish our chairs and out tables; « EN no longer labor to 


able purpose. 

“The average citizen 
knows in a vague sort of 
way,” Mr. Dowd said to 
me, "that complicated, ma- 
chines do a number of won- 
derful things, but he doesn't 
know quite what they do, 
or how they do it. And he 
vas no idea how closely they 


touch his life. 
E MIGHT be sur- 


prised to learn that 
the bottleof milk at his door- 
step each morning was filled 
and capped by an automatic 
machine, and that other 
machines would later seize 
the empty bottle, wash and 
sterilize it, and put it in a 
rack where measuring valves 
would refll it. 

"He knows, of course, 
that the magazine he is reading was 
printed mechanically, but he doesn’t 
know thatother machines folded, wrapped, 
and addressed it to him. 

“Do you suppose,” Mr. Dowd asked, 

* many people know there is a machine in 
the Von Bureau at Washington so 
astute that it will tell you, on short notice, 


‘They stamp out our kettles and pails. 


They banish the dark at the touch of a finger, 


They bake us our bread and our beans; 


They never rebel and they never malinger, 


Our slaves—the Enchanted Machines. 


They spin, weave, and finish the clothes we are clad in; 


They multiply. add, and subtract; 


They make every dream of the fabled Aladdin 


A tangible, commonplace fact. 


The plowing is done and the broad fields are planted 


By laborers builded of steel, 


Who work with a strength and a cunning enchanted 


No Slave of the Lamp could reveal! 


Enchanted, in fact. with the only true magic— 


The magic that lives in the Brain, 


By which man has banished his drudgery tragic, 


The sweat and the toil and the strain. 


The magic that, seeking new visions, new courses. 


Knows not what “Impossible” means, 


The magic that harnesses infinite forces 


And builds these Enchanted Machines! 


make screws, buttons, 
tin cans, knives, forks and 
spoons, paper plates, light 
bulbs, golf f balls. shot, soap, 
-and the myriad other small 
items of everyday life. Tire- 
less machines have taken 
over this endless work, and 
each day they pour out 
millions upon millions. of 
these products to be con- 
sumed by an ever-hungry 
world. 

"Having made the bulk 
of wealth and property of 
the country, automatic ma- 
chines then set about to 
guard it. Think of the auto- 
matic burglar alarms doing 
the silent, lonely duties of 
the night watchmen. Think 


movie theatre,” he said, “know what has 
happened when the picture suddenly 
flashes off and the screen becomes blank. 
The film has broken. In the early days of 
motion pictures this was a common acci- 
dent. iie movie fan were really up-to- 
date he would know why that rarely hap- 
pens now, 


of the automatic fire alarms 
taking the place of constant 
fire patrol. 

“Men have devised machines to do 
every sort of work known to man," 
Mr. Dowd asserted. “This is the age of 
machinery. And yet the services of 
science are accepted so much as a matter 
of course that people do not realize the 
gigantic amount of work being done 
for them until (Continued on page 160) 
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Jane caught her breath and leaned against the side of the car. **I—I'm sorry," she 
murmured hesitantl "Perhaps you had better write me about it—if you wish" 


E 


4 


'The Girl Who Wanted ToGrow Up 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


VERY morning Scott. Meredith 

* would race down the front steps 

of the large red-brick house near 

the end of Truxton Terrace, 

and walk briskly past the three 

or four hedged lawns of the neighboring 
houses until he reached the corner. 

On that corner stood à white house with 
a zinc roof that always looked as though 
it had been built with blocks of snow 
and trimmed with silver, especially when 
the first rays of the early sun glinted 
against it. 

And every morning, just as Scott was 
passing that house, a mass of golden- 
brown curls would suddenly appear out 
of a window above the wide porch. Then, 
from the midst of those curls, a youthful, 
sleepy voice would say: . 

“Morning, Scotty Meredith. How are 
sou to-day f? And sometimes she would 
add, “The sun’s above the elm tree, 
Scotty. You better hurry.” Or, if it was 
in the winter, she often said, "I made a 
sliding place around the corner last 
night, so watch out you don't slip, 
Scotty.’ 

And the young man would always 
pause anyw here “from ten to twenty 
seconds to look up at one, or possibly two 
blue eyes of fourteen-year-old Jane Alli- 
son. 

“Hel-lo there, young fellow!" he'd 
reply, and more often th: in not he'd flash 
a pleasant smile at her. “I never heard of 
a sleepy head like you getting up this 
carly.” Or then, again, " Careful not to 
drop those curls of vours out the window, 
Jane.” Once in aw ‘hile, though, he’d for- 
ect to smile, and would just glance up 
long enough to shout a quick * “Hello,” 
and hasten on. 

Those were the mornings when Jane 
would toss the hair back from her face, 
rub her eyes with her knuckles, and gaze 
after him until he disappeared around the 
Kents’ house at the foot of Nixon Street. 
Then she'd. lower her head, shift. the 
weight of her slim body to her arms resting 
on the, window sill; and beat a steady 
tattoo against the-w all with her slippered 
feet. 


at the corner of each blinking eye. Even 
on a cold winter morning she would: re- 
main there for five or six minutes, follow- 
ing, in her mind’s fancy, the long, fast 
strides of Scott Meredith as he walked on 
down to the station to catch the seven- 
forty-one for New York. 

Jane -never returned to her blue-and- 
white-covered bed on such a morning. 
Instead, she'd go and brush her small 
white teeth very vigorously, and scrub 
her face so hard that it shone a glowing 
pink color. Then she'd dress and walk 
slowly down-stairs to the kitchen, where 
the broad black features of Stella, the 


Oh! how mad and hurt she'd feel! 
Perhaps, tod, if you ‘were to observe her ~ 
very closely you would see one tiny tear. 


A love story 
By Drew Hill 


abo would beam upon her in affec- 
tionate greeting: 

“Lor” bless mah soul—if it ain't Miss 
Jane all brightsome early! ‘Have yo 
frina ready i in tree minutes, Miss Jane. 
Guess 'at oughta help take ’at ol’ frown 
away. Gotta „Bit yo’ smilin’ fo’ yo’ dad 
comes down." 

But on the other mornings, which were 
far more numerous, Jane would wait only 
until Scott Meredith had turned. the 
corner into Nixon Street. Then back 
she'd rush between the covers, hunch her 
knees up high, and lie there till her 
mother called her for school a half-hour 
later. Such a delightful half-hour of day- 
dreaming that would be, too! 

First, she had a special place on the 
ceiling above her, where, with a swaying, 
distant finger, she would spell out the 
invisible letters of Scott Meredith’s name; 
followed by further unseen facts and 
hgures, to the effect that Mr, Meredith’s 
age was twenty-three; that he was five 
feet eleven inches tall; that he had the 
loveliest brown eyes and the nicest smile 
of any young man in Castleridge. 

Occasionally her mind would wander 
back to the very first time she remem- 
bered him at all. She was only five, and 
during a game of hide-and-seek in the 
cellar of the Meredith house, she had 
fallen suddenly and cut her wrist badly. 
While she lay there with the blood spurt- 
ing from a severed artery, Jessie Meredith 
had run up-stairs for Scotty, who was the 
only one home at the time. And Scotty 
had rushed to her aid. 


VEN at that age, she remembeted how 
cool and calm he was, from the time he 
tied a knotted white handkerchief around 
her arm to stop the flow of blood, until he 
carried her up-stairs and talked to her 
so very cheerfully. Oh, but he'd been 


‘marvelous! And he said such funny things 


to make her laugh; because it did hurt, 
and she wanted : so. much: to:cry, only 
Scotty wouldn’t.let her; — . 

Jane never forgot hat day, nor the 


` months and years that followed. Scotty 
‘Meredith wasn't fresh or mean the way 


the other big.bovs were. He always spoke 
to her pleasantly, or even stopped to play 
catch with her now.and then. Why, his 
second year at college, he had sent ‘her a 
wonderful Yale pennant. Of course he 
gave one to jessie. too, but that didn’t 
really count, because Jessie was his sister 
and Jane’s best friend. 

Then there was that day, lis last year 
at Yale, when Scotty had kicked a goal, 
a field-goal they called it, that won some 
very big game. And oh, how proud and 
happy she'd been for weeks afterward! 
She remembered how all that summer 
Scotty had spent hours and hours kicking 
a football over at the high-school field; 
and how she used to go and watch him 
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till it was time to return home for dinner. 
Sometimes he would walk back with her 
and let her carry the football. What was 
it he used to say? Oh, yes: 

“PH make a football man out of you 
one of these days, Jane; except that 
you'll have to cut those curls off first, you 
know.” 

Imagine telling her he’d make her a 
man! Of course he was only fooling. He 
was always teasing her about her curls. 
But just wait until she got big enough to 

put her hair up, then he'd see! *5S-c-o-t-t 
M-e-r-e-d-i-t-h i-s a p-e-a-c-h.. I l-i-k-e 
h-i-m." 
L4 

O NOW, ever since his graduation, two 

years before, voung Mr. Meredith had 
ee hurrying past Jane Allison’s window 
each week-day morning, bound for the 
seven-forty-one or occasionally the seven- 
forty-eight. After a fortv-minute ride 
along the eastern shore of the Hudson 
River, and a ten-minute walk from thé 
Grand Central Station, Scott Meredith 
would enter the offices of the Baird Iron 
and Steel Company to begin his day’s 
work. He was doing well there and they 
thought quite a lot of him. In fact, every- 
body liked Scott. He was that kind. 

Early one May morning Jane Allison 
popped her head out the window to hail 
him as usual. . 

“Morning, Scotty Meredith,” she said, 
brushing the hair from in front of her 
eves. "You are very late, and you're 
wearing a necktie that J never saw be- 
fore." 

“Hel-lo there, young fellow,” 
turned, stopping and glancing at his 
watch. “Yes, I'm taking the seven-forty- 
eight to-day. The new tie's to celebrate a 
heavy engagement I have this evening." 
He smiled up at her. “Say, Jane, on your 
way to school will you please tell Mother 
I won't be home for dinner to-night? I 
forgot to.” : 

“PIL tell. her, Scotty.” replied Jane 
slowly. Then she added, “With a—a girl?” 

“With a girl?” he repeated, in a slightly 
“Oh, you mean to-night. 

es; a dark, dangerous girl, Jane, and 
she'll probably keep me busy until the 
twelve-forty train.” He started across the 
street, turning to call back, “Thanks, 
young fellow; see vou later." f 

Off he went, whistling away, while Jane 
leaned forward a little and gazed after 
him for a long time. Then she turned and 
crept slowly back into bed. But not to 
dream, or spell the name of Scott Meredith 
on the white ceiling overhead. No; this 
morning she lay on her side and faced the 
big orange-brown Teddy bear that sat 
upon the shelf of books beside the door. 
Bozo was his name. Jane liked to talk to 
him whenever she felt funny inside. He 
always listened to what she had to say, 
and never told a soul. 
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“Of course, Bozo,” she murmured, ‘I 
know Scotty goes to see lots of girls in 
Castleridge and other places around here. 
But they don't matter much, do they, 
Bozo? Because I know who most of them 
are, and it's all right." 

A pause, to allow Bozo sufficient time to 
think over those remarks. Then, ‘ But, 
New York—you heard him say he was 
going out with a New York girl, didn't 
you? Well, Scotty never told me he had a 
girl there, not once. A dark girl, too, he 
said, didn't he, Bozo? May be"—she 
hesitated as though she didn't dare to 
speak of such a thing—‘ may be he likes 
girls with dark hair best." 

She sat up suddenly and looked across 
the foot of the bed to where a mirror over 
the bureau reflected her staring face. 
She raised her hands to touch the 
ruffed mass of golden-brown curls. 
Perhaps that was why Scotty always 
teased her about them—because he 
didn’t care for girls with light hair. 

She wondered if— 

“Well, Jane, what do you see in 
the mirror that interests you so 
much?" It was Mrs. Allison speak- 
ing from the doorway. 

Jane dropped her hands and 
faced her mother. ‘Please, when 
may I put my hair up, Mother?” 
she asked with a deep sigh. 

Mrs. Allison laughed quietly. 
“Not for two or three years yet, 
Jane. You must grow up first, you 
know.” 

“Oh! I'm so tired of growing up, 
Mother!" 


URING the summer of her six- 

teenth vear Jane Allison went 
away to Cape Cod with her family 
for a month. A perfectly glorious 
month it was too, with miles of 
sandy beaches, rolling surfs, and 
sunny, cloudless days. 

Motoring back at the end of 
August, they made a short stop in 
Boston, where Mr. Allison attended to 
some urgent business. And Jane— Well. 
Jane took time to have her hair bobbed, 
a wonderful “shingle bob" !that even 
brought a grunt of admiration from her 
sophisticated young brother, Kenneth 
All little ringlets that curled every which- 
way over and around her head and ears. 
Wait until Scotty Meredith saw her noz 
Guess he wouldn’t think she was such a 
kid any longer. Wouldn't he be sur- 
prised, boira wouldn’t he, indeed! 

It was nearly midnight when the 
Allisons’ car drove up Nixon Street and 
turned into the narrow driveway that led 
to the garage at the rear of their house. 
Jane was so tired that she was afraid she 
wouldn’t awaken in the morning when 
Scotty went by. So she told Stella to be 
sure to call her at seven-twenty. That 
would give her plenty of time to brush her 
hair. She hoped Scotty wouldn’t be late— 
so that he could stop one minute anyway, 
and look up. Wonder what he'd sav. 

Stella had to knock at Jane's door only 
once the next morning. Five minutes 
later she was sitting by the window, 
watching for Scott Meredith. She mustn't 
let him think she'd been waiting for him. 
Oh, no; that would never do. But the 
instant he appeared, then she'd suddenly 
shout at him—good and loud, too. Prob- 
ably make him jump; and then he'd sav, 
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“Hel-lo there, Jane," and tip his hat. 
She noticed he'd been tipping his hat to 
her lately, in a hesitating sort of way, 
though, as if he wasn't quite sure whether 
it was the right thing to do or not. Scotty 
was funny sometimes. 

About time for him now, she thought, 
and leaned forward to peek around the 
corner of the window pee Yes, there 
he— No, it was Mr. Cartwright. 

Jane hunched back in her chair again. 
Three minutes, six minutes passed, but 
still he didn’t come. She stood up and 
glanced boldly out the window. No one 
was in sight. She waited for him until the 
church clocks began striking eight o’clock, 
and then drew her head slowly back. It 
was awfully mean of Scotty not to come 
this morning, when she wanted him to so 


much. He must have taken an earlier 
train, for some reason. Well, she'd go 
back to sleep. Watch for him coming 
home in the evening, and just make him 
stop. 

LONG toward ten o'clock, Jessie Mere- 

dith came bursting into Jane's room, 
arousing her from a sound sleep. Where- 
upon, a hilarious conversation ensued, 
relative to evervthing under the sun that 
possibly could happen in a month. Then, 
during a brief pause, Jessie suddenly 
said: 

“And what do you think of that big 
old brother of mine going out to San 
Francisco last week as assistant to the 
chief engineer there? For four years, 
too.” 

"You... you mean Scotty?” 
qi murmured in a voice that caught, 
ecause she felt something choke her 
when she spoke. 

“Yes, Scotty,” 


“Te 


replied Jessie. 


happened so unexpectedly that it nearh 
took our breaths away. But it’s a fine 
opportunity for him. Dad is simpl 
tickled to pieces. We'll rather miss him, 
though, won't you?" 

Jane drew the covers up around her 
shoulders and rested one hand again« 
her heart, which seemed almost to have 
stopped beating. She felt cold—and then 
hot again. Then she swallowed very hard, 
and murmured: 

"Yes . . . I'll miss Scotty, too.” 


WHEN Jessie Meredith left shortly 

afterward, Jane closed her eyes for 2 
moment and tried to make believe she had 
been asleep all the while, tried to imagine 
that it was nothing but the worst kind of 
dream. But she couldn’t, because some- 
thing pressing against her heart kept 
hurting her. She threw the covers back 

and slowly opened her eyes. Yes, every- 
thing was the same. There was Bozo on 
top of the book shelf; the writing desk 
over in the corner with the Kewpie dol: 

standing back of the inkwell; the series 
of Gibson sketches on the walls; the 
walnut bureau—the window. 

No; the window was different somehow. 
Through it she could see part of the elm 
tree, a corner of the Kents’ tiled roof, and 
an oval patch of blue sky. Those all 
looked the same. But suppose she got 
up and gazed out the window, then what? 
Why, she couldn't see—Scotty! That 
was it: Scotty had gone away, Jessie had 

said. That meant, no matter how man; 

times she looked out the wmdaw during 
the next four years, she couldn’t possibly 
see Scotty going by. 

He never could remember how grown- 
up she looked with her new bob. She 
couldn't surprise him, after all, Scott 
was just thousands of miles away; and so 
many, many things could happen in four 
years. Of course he'd be a big success 
Everybody would think he was &nc— 
and—and some very beautiful girl would 
marry him, a grown-up girl with dark 
hair. 

And then, quite suddenly, that chokinz 
sensation walled up within Jane’s breast 
and several hot tears rolled down her 
cheeks. She tried to check them, tried to 
swallow that swelling in her throat, be- 

cause Scotty had always told her to hold 
on tight when things went w rong; told her 
never to cry. She wished he was there 
now, just long enough to see how hard 
she was trying to keep the tears back. 

Perhaps she could have fought them 
down too, if her brimming eves hadnt 

lanced up above the bureau to where 2 
Vale pennant hung tacked against the 
wall. For just an instant she was able to 
read the white block letters against the 
dark blue background. Then a sudden 
flood of tears abscured everything—and 
the golden-brown ringlets that Scotty 
hadn't seen were badai in the soft pillow 
back of her. 

Five weeks went by, to Jane Allison the 
longest five weeks she had ever lived: 
because, during all that time, she was 
making such tremendous efforts to forget 
Scott Meredith. It was a very difficult 
thing to do, to forget someone vou hai 
thought about every day for so many 
years. She had cried only that onc. 
though, and no one had seen her but goo 
old Bozo, who would always keep t^: 
secret locked up inside his furry chest. 
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That was all, except that it was some 
time before she could remember not to 
get up and go to the window to watch for 
Scotty each morning. It seemed as if she 
never could stop doing that. But she did, 
finally. 

Back to school again too; and a great 
deal of attention from a number of 
different boys, including Bob Travis, 
captain of the football team. She didn't 
know when she'd received so many invita- 
tions to go places. Of course, being only 
sixteen, she wasn't allowed to accept more 
than one or two of them. However, it did 
appear as though every junior and senior 
at high school had asked permission to 
call upon Jane. And her mother had 
looked rather pleased, in a way; although 
Mer. Allison suddenly became surprisingly 
stern and strict. Nevertheless, he would 
come out on the front 
porch occasionally and 
chat with some of the 
fellows who called. Jane 
thought he was such a 
nice old dad to do that; 


(ey 


and it made her feel very 
proud of him. 

Then, one rainy day 
in October, Jane re- 
ceived a picture post 
card from Scott Mere- 
dith. Stella handed it to her as she was 
going up-stairs to her room. Jane glanced 
at it a little uncertainly at first, until she 
saw the San Francisco postmark and the 
signature, “Scotty.” Her heart gave an 
odd sort of thump, seemed to sink way 
down for an instant, and then started to 
pound and pound against her side. 

Jane lowered the hand that held the 
post card and leaned against the banister. 
Why, she had almost forgotten about 
Scotty Meredith—for a week at least. 
She wasn’t even to think of him again; or, 
anyway, that was what she'd made her- 
self promise. But now—well, here was a 
card from him, the first written message 
he'd ever sent her. 

Not until she had run up-stairs to her 
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room and shut the door did Jane read the 
few sentences penned on the reverse side 
of the card. They were: 


Sorry not to have been able to see you folks 
before I left. Only had time to grab a tooth 
brush and run. This i3 a great town, and 
pleasant people. There’s a house I pass every 
morning where a dog always growls at me. 
Quite a change from your cheerful greeting, 
young fellow! You better come out. My best 
to the family. Scorrv. 


SH E read it again, and still a third time. 
^I Then she placed the card against a pin- 
cushion on the bureau, regarded it for a 
moment, and walked over to the window. 
The rain had stopped, and thin streaks of 
cream-colored light appeared here and 
there through the solid gray mass of clouds 
that had hung heavily overhead all day. 
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she received a card on an average of every 
two months or so. At the end of the first 
year she had received, altogether, seven 
post cards. Evidently Scott was doing a 
lot of traveling, because all but two of 
them were mailed from other cities than 
San Francisco. 

There was a special corner in Jane’s 
writing desk where she kept them all 
tucked away. And when she had placed 
each card with the others she never read 
any of them again. She really didn’t need 
to, for that matter, because she knew the 
words on every one of them by heart. Not 
that she’d intended to memorize them, by 
any means; but somehow the words that 
Scott wrote remained fixed in her mind. 

On the morning after the arrival of each 
post card Jane would go to the window of 
her room and imagine that Scott was 


Stella brought her the last card from Scott Meredith while she was pack- 


ing her bag to go to Princeton. 


Jane had just time to read it hastily and 


place it in her desk, when the car arrived to take her to the train 


Jane opened the window and looked out 
at the sodden batches of brown leaves 
that lay scattered about on the smooth 
lawn. Then she turned her head and 
gazed up Truxton Terrace toward the 
Merediths’ house. Occasionally she tapped 
her toes against the wall beneath the 
window ledge. And always she was 
thinking, thinking that perhaps it was 
going to be very hard to forget Scotty, 
after all. 


AS TIME went on, more post cards came 

to oe Allison from the West. She 
found that if she were patient, and thought 
as little about Scott Meredith as possible, 


passing by the house, as he used to. She 
remained there only a few minutes, just 
long enough to whisper across the porch 
roof: 

“Morning, Scotty Meredith. I got 
your post card yesterday and I enjoyed it 
very much." 

Then she’d make believe the wind had 
gathered up her words and scurried off 
with them to the other end of the country, 
to wherever Scotty was, so that he could 
hear what she’d said. She liked to think 
that probably some day he would give the 
wind a message to carry back to her. 
Wouldn't it be nicé if you could do that, 
though? (Continued on page 207) 
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Glenn Hunter Made His Début 
In An Apple Orchard 


When he was ten years old, the now famous Broadway star made up plays, and 
acted all the parts, under his father's apple trees — Later, in New York, 
he slept on park benches and almost starved, before he 
could get a chance to act in a real theatre 


By Mary B. Mullett 


HERE were strange goings-on in 
Highland Mills! It is a peaceful 
little town near the Hudson 
River, almost within hearing of 
the West Point drums and bugles. 
A near neighbor, too, of the rich and 
fashionable colony at Tuxedo. 

But the goings-on at Highland Mills 
had no connection with either war, 
wealth, or fashion. In fact, when they 
took place, about fifteen years ago, only 
three persons, two women 
and a boy, knew anything 
about them. 

The boy knew, because 
the strange doings were his 
own. His mother knew, be- 
cause her maternal curiosity 
prompted her to investigate. 
The other woman discov- 
ered the secret. by mere 
chance. But it was kept a 
secret by all three. 

The boy was none other 
than Glenn Hunter. Yes, 
the very same Glenn Hunter 
whom you have known, in 
plays and in motion pic- 
tures, as the lovable and 
laughable “ Merton of the 
Movies” and Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Clarence.” 

If you have seen him this 
season, you know him also 
as "Young Woodley." Once 
more he takes the rôle of a 
romantic boy, lovable be- 
cause of the inherent appeal 
of youth and the charm of 
the actor’s own personality. f 

But you don't laugh much at Young 
Woodley! For Glenn Hunter shows you, 
with really consummate skill, how the 
shining dreams of a boy can be shattered; 
and how the boy must, if he can, pick up 
the fragments and, without too much 
bitterness, ft his broken illusions into the 
realities of life. 

To do this, sincerely and convincingly, 
it is not enough that an actor shall be 
young, lovable, and amusing. People who 
thought Glenn Hunter had only youth and 
charm have been immensely surprised. 
He is no longer simply a popular voung 
star. After the opening night of “Young 
Woodley,” his performance was described 
by one excited critic as “so perfect that it 
stands just this side of Paradise." 

At the time of the strange doings in 
Highland Mills, no one—except Glenn 
Hunter himself—dreamed that any dra- 
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and things," 
crowd in on you, so that vou can't think 


going. 


matic critic ever would get excited about 
him. As for his father and mother, they 
not only didn't expect such a thing to 
happen, but they didn't want it to happen! 
From the little they knew about the stage 
they inferred that it was, to say the least, 
a most precarious profession; not at all 
the sort of thing they wanted for their son. 

But, for some mysterious reason, the 
boy himself had other ideas. How he 
came by his instinctive desire to act no- 


“The World is Too Much 


With Us" 


“WT SEEMS to me that everybody needs 
occasionally to get away from people 


LI 'Thev 


says Glenn Hunter. 


things out, quietly and surely. Life gets all 
muddled up. You can't see where you are 


body knows. But there it was! The 
ineradicable root from which has grown so 
much that he is and that he hopes to be. 


N THE Hunter home there were many 

books. The boy read them with passion- 
ate eagerness. Especially he reveled in 
novels of romance, for these were the 
ideal grist for his particular mill. To him, 
a story was more than merely a thing to 
be read: it was a thing to be acted! And 
when he was only ten years old, Glenn 
Hunter was acting these stories by the 
dozen. 

When he told me this I asked him 
where he gave these juvenile performances. 

“I had a theatre in the apple orchard,” 
he said. “Not a real theatre! Just an 
imaginary one. 

“The orchard was on a slope back of 
our house; but it was entirely secluded, 


You don’t know whether you are 
thinking your own thoughts or merely, think- 
ing the echoes of other people’s. 

“I believe a place of ‘escape keeps you 
from losing yourself, if you can get away 
and find out whether the thing you are doing 
is what you really intended to do.” 


because the house was over the crest « 
the hill. My imaginary stage was a spa 
under the trees at the foot of the slop: 
In front of it ran a little brook, which 
supplied an imaginary row of footlight: 
And across ‘the brook rose the slope v: 
another hill; a natural amphitheat:: 
which I peopled with an imaginary audr 
ence." 

“But your actors!" I said. “They, at 
least, had to be real. Where did you 
get them?” 

He smiled the famous 
Glenn Hunter smile—in- 
credibly boyish. 


“T DIDN'T have to wors 
about that." he sui 
“for I was literally the whic 
show. I acted all the parts. 
"Near one side of the 
stage was a clump of wiid 
cherry bushes. You couldn't 
call them trees. I made ar 
opening into this thicket 
and cut out the bushes ir 
the middle of it. That was 
my ‘dressing-room.’ 

“Not that I needed one!” 
he went on. "My changes 
of costume were almost as 
imaginary as my audience 
was, for my entire staze 
wardrobe consisted of an 
old clothesline. 

“‘ But this could be anv- 
thing I chose to have n. 
Merely by twisting it arounc 
me in a different way, I be 
came another character: 3 
prince in robes of state; a soldier in uni- 
form; a beggar in rags; even the lovely 
heroine in a trailing velvet gown!” 

“What were some of the stories you 
acted?” I asked. 

“Those I made up out of George Bart 
McCutcheon’s novels were my favorites,” 
he replied. “You remember ‘Castle Cra- 
neycrow’ and ‘Graustark’? When I hav 
read books of that sort, I would rush 
home from school every afternoon, dash 
down to the orchard, and ‘perform’ unti 
supper time. I made up the dialogue ani 
the action; and there were so many char- 
acters that it kept me pretty constantly 
on the jump, making the necessary exits 
and entrances. 

“I found out, years afterward, that 
this habit of spending long solitary hour: 
in the orchard had puzzled my mother. | 
was so secretive (Continued on page 182 
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THE picture above, of one of the most popular youn 

actors in America, was taken on the famous Boardwal 

in Atlantic City. It shows you how the star in “Clar- 
ence," “Merton of the Movies,” and “Young Woodley” 
looks when he is off the stage. Glenn Hunter was born, 
not much more than twenty-five years ago, in Highland 
Mills, New York. Even as a small boy, his one ambition 


Glenn Hunter 


was to be on the stage. He made up plays and acted 
them, all by himself, in his father's apple orchard. 
After leaving college, he went to New York and tried 
to get an engagi in a real theatre. He often slept 
on park benches; and he occasionally washed dishes in 
restaurants in order to get something to eat. But he 
finally won his chance, and he has made good with it. 
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IN the oval you see Mrs. 
Fisher's Vermont home as 
it looks in the winter-time. 
Mrs. Fisher has always 
been a great lover of nature. 
In the picture on the right 
she is shown out in the 
woods with her son and one 
of his friends. 


DoRoTHY CANFIELD FISHER, 
one of the most popular of American 
writers, was born in Lawrence, Kansas, 
but now lives in Arlington, Vermont. 
She is the author of “ ough Hamm, 
“Raw Material,” “The Bri 

“The Squirrel Cage,” and a dozen er 
books, as well as numerous short stories 


' and articles. Mrs. Fisher has traveled 


and studied extensively abroad. She is a 
aduate of Ohio State and Columbia 
niversities; several other institutions 

have given her honorary degrees. 


Why Don't I LiveSomewhere Else? 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


HY do I live in the country? 

Why don't I live in the city? 

One way or another, people 

are always asking me that. 

Sometimes they are sleek, 
cocksure city-folks, who understand the 
city game and like it, and have prospered 
playing it. When such people ask the 
question it is with no interest in my an- 
swer. What they mean to say—their in- 
tonation makes it plain—is, “You poor 
simp! How dare you set up your own 
whim against the trend of your race and 
century! Give up this affected rusticity, 
and get back into line with the rest of the 
human herd.” I answer people like that 
with anything at all that comes into my 
head. 

But there are others. Mostly, they are 
young, though some of them ought to be 
old enough to know that I can’t tell them 
anything, that nobody can tell them any- 
thing, that they'll have to 
find out for themselves. 
Whatever their ages, they 
are never sure of themselves, 
are always afraid that life is 
waiting for them around the 
corner with a blackjack. 

When they ask me why I 
live in the country, I know 
they hope that my answer 
will solve the riddle of the 
universe for them, that I 
can assure them that over- 
alls, muck-heaps, kerosene 
lamps, nature, God’s out-of- 
doors, and all the rest of 
that formula, will make over 
the most ineffectual human 
souls. What can I tell them? 
I hate to tell tender souls 
that, when souls can’t stand 
their environment, nine 
times out of ten it isn’t the 
environment that needs ren- 
ovating. I’m not respon- 
sible for their souls. All I 
can do for them is to tell 
them as plainly, as unro- 
mantically as possible, the 
various low-brow reasons which make me 

refer country life for myself. They'll 

ave to take the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not there is anything in it for 
them. Probably there isn't. 

And then, of course, there are the 
people who ask me why I live in the 
country, because they really would like to 
know. It is for them that I am setting 
down the reasons. 

To begin with, let me make two things 
clear: First, I haven't any notion that 
country life is in itself any better than city 
life for folks in general. It’s all a matter of 
personal taste. Some people like to live in 
the country. Some don't. I do. 

Secondly, when I speak of ‘living in the 
country" [ do not mean spending every 
single day of my life there, any more than 

eople mean, when they say they “live in 

ew York" that they never take a 
vacation. 

Now, as to why I prefer to spend most 


of my time in the country with occasional 
vacations in the city, instead of the other 
way around, there are so many reasons I 
hardly know where to begin. 

Why does anybody like one form of life 
more than another? Because he gets more 
of what he likes out of it and dodges more 
of what he doesn't like. Isn't that it? 
The geographical location of the spot he 
chooses should depend on his tastes. In 
my case, I happen to like things that are 
easy to get in the country, and almost 
impossible to secure in the city. And I 
dislike things that are hard to dodge in 
the city, and don't exist in the country. 
It's as simple as that. But that's not so 
simple as it sounds. 

he other day, sitting before a wood 
fire on the hearth here in my living-room 
on the side of a mountain in Vermont, I 
was talking with a civil engineer friend, 
an ardent lover of life in the tropics, just 


" Life in the City Doesn't to 
Feel Like Life to Me" 


“T CAN stand a week in New York," says 
Mrs. Fisher. *I can survive a fortnight, 
and still have some sense of perspective, 
some notions of proportions; but after three 
weeks of the city, stunned, dazed, deafened, 
beaten down by the terrific concentration on 
material possessions, with my heart heavy 
in the fear lest we be, after all, like the beasts 
that perish, I run away to Vermont. 
“T don't live in New York because I can't 
‘live’ there. It doesn't feel like life to me. 
It feels like being trampled underfoot by 
the herd." 


back from eight months in Guatemala. 
With verve and gusto he had been de- 
scribing what his daily routine had been: 
Strugglingon muleback in the mud through 
almost impenetrable swamps, drenched in 
torrential rains, taking quinine for break- 
fast as we take sugar in our coffee, 
attacked by millions of insects if he slept 
for an hour outside his netting, eating 
canned salmon and weevily bread, open- 
ing what he had thought was a boil on his 
arm and having a fat white worm come 
out of his flesh, putting his clothes on in 
the morning as wet and muddy as when 
he took them off the night before. . . . 


LISTENED to him, mv eyes wider and 

wider in horror, and finally cut in on him 
with the exclamation, "And yet you're 
always talking about the delights of life 
in warm climates and how it spoils you 
for life up here! How can you?" 

He replied, profoundly, philosophically, 


"How can I? Because it suits me better. 
That's the kind of person I am. Life 
everywhere is full of hardships and dis- 
comforts. I happen to dislike those in the 
tropics less than the ones you struggle 
with up here." 

“Hardships? Discomforts?” I cried. 

He laughed at my naïveté. * You're so 
used to them you don’t notice them. And 
that’s the way it goes in the tropics.” 

“Name me one," I challenged him. 

He pointed to my beautiful hearth fire. 
"You're a perfect slave to the cold for 
eight months of the year. A thousand 
times more bother than the rainy season. 
Since I've sat here talking you've done 
forty things to that fire. It's worn me out 
to see you. You never have a minute's 
rest, not real rest, as we have in a decent 
climate. And what I've seen you do here 
isn't a circumstance to what you had to do 
for that fire before you could set a match 
to it: Find a farmer with 
wood to sell, make a bargain 
with him, pay him for it, 
badger him till he got around 
elivering it, and then 
get it carried, stick by stick, 
into this room, where, stick 
by stick, you must jump up 
and down to put it on the 
flame. Then, when it finally 
goes out, do you have a rest 
from it? No, indeed; you 
must either clean up after 
it yourself, or pay and per- 
suade somebody else to. I 
don’t see how you stand it.” 


“DUT I love to do that,” 
I cried. 

“Sure you do," he agreed. 
"You're so used to your 
particular everyday hard- 
ships you like them. And so 
do we in the tropics. But at 
that, what we have to stand 
isn’t a patch on your dis- 
comforts. We get a rest 
from ours once in a while, 
and we always can get waited 
on by somebody with a dark skin. But 
no rest for you! To speak of nothing but 
the cold, you must stand it off every 
minute, day and night, as if it were a 
hostile Indian tribe besieging your camp. 
Never dare to forget it, or it'll get you. 
I'd go crazy! I don't call that living. I 
call that fighting death. 

“To have your only choice lie between 
shoveling expensive coal into a furnace, or 
freezing to death. Lord! What's hanging 
up a mosquito netting compared to that! 
And then the horrors and dangers of your 
outdoor life! Frozen hands if you forget 
to take gloves with you, chilblained feet 
if you stand still for a minute or two; 
never to be able to sit down comfortably 
outdoors from October to May, not to 
speak of frozen water pipes and shoveling 
snow drifts. Gosh! I don't see how people 
live through it. I honestly never have been 
able to understand how anybody who 
could borrow (Continued on page 164) 
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“Never Fly Higher Than 
You Can Roost" 


This homely piece of advice, given by his grandfather, says John A. Topping, chief 
of a big iron and steel company, has helped him keep a level head 
throughout his business career— "For it's a fact," Topping 
states, "that you can't sit pretty unless you sit tight" 


By Frank B. Copley 


NE day, back in the early 
seventies, a man and a boy 
were having a little private 
talk together; one of those 
talks which are not at all un- 

common between the head of a household 
and its younger members. 

The place was the small town of 
Bridgeport, Ohio. The man was jon C. 
Tallman, founder and cashier of the First 
National Bank of Bridgeport. And the 
boy was his grandson and namesake, 
Jena A. Topping, now the ; 

ead of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company, one of 
the important steel com- 
panies of this country. 

Since that man-to-boy 
talk between the two Johns, 
the younger one has lived 
through hfty busy years; 
and he has forgotten what 
led to that particular con- 
versation. But there is one 
thing he has not forgotten. 
For that matter, I don't 
think I ever shall forget it 
myself. 

We were sitting in Mr. 
Topping's New York office 
when he told me about it. 
Through the windows I 
could see the great harbor, 
with its ships from a hun- 
dred ports; the wide sky 
and the open sea—where 
there is storm and stress, 
and a man must be a man, 
if he is to come through at 


all. 

Why do I speak of this? 
Because the man who sat 
opposite me seemed to be- 
long in that setting: Tall, 
straight, broad of shoulder; 
clear-skinned and clear- 
eyed; crisp of speech—but 
with a smile that robs the 
crispness of any "edge." He seems twenty 
years younger than his sixty-five years of 
age. 

E verydde who knows John A. Topping 
will recognize that picture of him. I wish 
I could give as good a one of the boy back 
in Bridgeport; but my pee is that it 
wouldn’t be so very different, after all. 

Anyway, there they were; the wise old 
man, and the lad who had yet to learn 
wisdom. 

“I don't know just what I had done,” 
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Mr. Topping said to me. “Perhaps I had 
been guilty of some small extravagance, 
had tried to step a little higher than I 
should have. But my grandfather was of 
the good old school: thrifty, hard-headed, 
industrious, and wise. I don’t know 
whether he had ever heard the famous 
couplet: 


Farly to bed and carly to rise; 
Work like mad and economize. 


But I’m sure those were his sentiments. 


The First Ten Years Are the 


Hardest 


*X7OU'VE often heard people say that 
the first thousand dollars is the hardest 
to save, haven't you?" asked Mr. Topping. 
“But perhaps you haven't heard anyone say 
that in a man's business career the first ten 
years are the hardest. That is true, however. 
At least it should be true. 

“Those are the years when you have to 
learn a million things which you are going to 
use later on, the years when you will make 
the mistakes which will keep you from mak- 
ing mistakes in the future. That is the time 
when you get your training and equipment. 
And, in my opinion, there are no short cuts 
to getting them. 

“Tt usually takes about ten years more to 
develop the character, ability, knowledge, and 
judgment a man needs to hold 
business position." 


“He gave me some good advice that 
day about living within my means; and 
in the course of his remarks on that 
subject he said emphatically, 'Son, never 
fly higher than you can roost!’ 

“Well,” said Topping, “I’ve remem- 
bered that shrewd bit of counsel a great 
many times. When I was seventeen years 
old, I went to work; and I not only lived 
on my salary of three hundred dollars a 
year, but I saved money out of it. I’ve 
done that ever since; lived on what I 


any very high 


could earn, and put by something every 


ear. 
VR But I found, too, that Grandfather's 
sage advice could be applied to other 
things: jobs, for instance. A good many 
men have flown higher than they could 
roost by taking a bigger job than thev 
could handle. A nice high perch is pretty 
tempting. But if you can’t stay on it— 
well, the higher it is, the harder you fall. 
I think Grandfather made me realize 
that you can’t ‘sit pretty’ unless you can 
also ‘sit tight’.”” 

"How did you happen 
to be living with your 
grandfather?" I asked. 
"Were your father and 
mother dead?" 

“Oh, no!" said Topping; 
and he added, with a smile, 
“My father is still living. 
And here's something that 
will give you an idea of 
his character. He is ninety 
years old. But do you 
think he will live with one 
of his children? Certainly 
not! He prefers to live in 
his own home in Kansas 
City. 

"At an age when most 
men—of the few who even 
reach that age—are only 
feeble satellites of their 
children, my father has his 
own interests, keeps his 
independence lives his own 
ife. 


* X 7OU can see that with 
a father and a grand- 
father like mine I started life 
with at least two good as- 
sets. My father was a law- 
Mah During the Civil War, 
e was an officer on the staff 
of General Rosecrans. Then 
he came back to Ohio and 
practiced law a few years, but finally. de- 
cided to go farther west. So when I was 
eight years old we moved to Kansas 
City. 

“So far as I was concerned that was a 
wonderful move. Kansas City, at that 
time, was the western terminus of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. It was the 
starting point of the covered wagons. 
You have seen these in the motion pic- 
tures; but when I was a boy I saw the 
real thing—hundreds of trains of these 
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*prairie schooners' setting out on their 
journey. 

“As for Indians, they were as thick 
in Kansas City as fleas in a Mexican 
town! I've seen them, scores of times, 
shooting arrows at a silver half-dollar, 
wedged into the crack of a small upright 
stick. 

“It was a great place for a boy to live. 
But—at least, for a time—it wasn't a 
great field for a lawyer. The cases were 
small and the fees were in proportion. 
Few people had much money, and we 
were no exception to the rule. But that 
didn't bother me! I had the kind of boy- 
hood which no amount of money could 
purchase to-day. 

“Land was cheap, and my father 
bought a farm. It was three miles from 
town then, but it is part of the city now. 
At that time, Father used to say that he 
had to have a farm so that he could afford 
to practice law. Later, he would say that 
he had to practice law so that he could 
afford to have a farm! 

* We lived in town; but every summer 
my mother would take us children out to 
the farm, and there we would stay for 
several months. 


*FT'HOSE were wonderful summers for 
me! Although I was only a boy, I 
worked hard—plowing, hoeing, harvest- 
ing. And I played as hard as I worked. 
The ‘old swimming hole’ isn’t just a name 
to me. I swam, hunted, fished, knew 
every tree in every patch of woods. 

“Why,” he went on, with a boyish 
laugh, “1 don’t believe anybody can spot 
a rabbit across a field, or see a squirrel in 
a tree, any quicker than I can, even 
now. 

“T think I naturally had a good con- 
stitution. Thanks to that, and to my 
outdoor life, I grew up with another 
asset—splendid health. And I’ve taken 
care to keep that asset. I came rather 
near losing it some years ago, but Pll tell 
you about that later. 

“T did one thing, out on the farm, 
which was good for my mind as well as 
my body. I used to ‘break’ horses. I 
don’t like that word for it, at least not 
for the way I did it, but it is the term 
commonly used. 

“ Perhaps, if I had been a man, with a 

man’s strength, I might have tried to 
conquer a horse by sheer force. But I 
found that if I knew the horse—under- 
stood his temperament, his likes, his 
dislikes, his fears, his fancies—I could 
control him through that understand- 
ing. 
“I think it was a good thing for me to 
learn this as a boy; for when I came to the 
point where I had to handle men, I in- 
stinctively fell back on my farm experi- 
ence. If animals would respond to an 
understanding and a knowledge of them, 
certainly human beings would give the 
same response, or a greater one. 

“I believe that is one important lesson 
I learned as a boy. Another thing I 
learned then—and never have unlearned 
—was to love reading. My father was 
always a student. He encouraged me to 
read good books." 

“Has that been of any practical value 
to you in business?" I asked. 

“Tt certainly has!" he replied emphati- 
cally. “Even a business man has to do 
more or less talking. I’m finding that 


John Alexander Topping is head of the Republic Iron and Steel Company, one 
of the most important organizations in its field. He was born in St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, sixty-five years ago, and has been in the iron business for more than 
forty years. He now lives in Greenwich, Connecticut, and in New York City 


out, right now," he added with a hu- 
morous smile. 

“But if you have to talk and can’t 
express yourself, except blunderingly, 
you are at a decided disadvantage. Read- 
ing books by men who did know how to 
express themselves is a help to you. 

"My father had me read Macaulay's 
Essays, because he considered them 
models of style. I don't pretend to talk 
as Macaulay wrote. I don't want to. But 
I am sure that my background of reading 
has made it easier for me to express my- 
self in my own way. 


"Y HAVE always liked history and 
biography. And they surely ought to 

be valuable to a business man. Directing 
a great enterprise is largely a question of 
shaping policies. To do this successfully 
a man must know the present, and be 
able to forecast the future. Patrick 
Henry said, *The guide to the future is the 
lamp of experience.' That is just as true 
now as when he said it. History is the rec- 
ord of human experience. So the busi- 
ness man who neglects it is ‘losing a trick." 
“There is another advantage in reading 
history. It makes you optimistic. You 
can’t study the past without having to 
admit that this world of ours is really 
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getting better. And that’s a good idea to 
carry around with you. A man literally 
‘needs it in his business’. ” 

“You say you like biography. Let’s 
get back to your own,” I suggested. 
"When did your grandfather give you 
that advice about not flying higher Hon 
you could roost?” 

“When I was about sixteen years old,” 
replied Topping. ''You see, the schools 
in Kansas City when I was a boy were 
not so good as those in Ohio. So my 
parenta sent me to Bridgeport, where I 
ived with my grandfather and went to 
high school. 

“The plan was that I should go into 
Grandfather’s bank when I left school. 
But he died, so I went into my uncle’s 
bank at Bellaire, Ohio. I was seventeen 
years old then. As I told you, my salary 
was three hundred dollars a year. From 
the day I went to work, I supported my- 
self absolutely. Whatever my pay was, I 
lived on it, and always managed to save 
something. 

“I worked in the bank at Bellaire for a 

ear. It was a little town and a small 

ank. I was a sort of man-of-all-work 
about the place. I used my head, m 
hands, and my feet too," he said, i 
ing. (Continued on. page 157) 


One of the most dramatic of all storms—a sandstorm. This photograph shows it passing over Midland, Texas 


. Wind! A Star Performer 
In The Drama Of American Life 


It plays every conceivable kind of role in our daily affairs —Sometimes it is an 
angel of mercy, and again it is a demon of destruction — Wonder 
facts about the mysterious ways of the wind 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


[The information in this article was obtained from Charles Fitzhugh Talman, Librarian of the United States Weather Bureau] 


HEN I think of the wind, 

it seems to me to rule the 

earth with the power of a 

hundred czars. We our- 

selves cannot start, or stop, 
the faintest natural breeze. So far as we 
are concerned, the wind bloweth when, 
where, and how it listeth. 

Ask what the wind is, and scientists 
will tell you that it is “air in motion." 
Three short and simple words! Yet they 
are responsible for many of the most im- 
portant chapters in the chronicle of your 
daily life. 

In the library of the Weather Bureau at 
Washington there are about 44,000 vol- 
umes. "Figürdtively speaking, the wind 
blows through all those countless pages; 
for, no matter what is discussed—clouds 
or sunshine, heat or cold, rain or snow, 
floods or parching drought—we always 
have to reckon with the wonderful ways 
of the wind. 
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You can find what I might call “windy 
technicalities” in hundreds of books on 
the subject. Not, however, in this article! 
This is to be simply the story of what the 
wind does to us; what it means in our 
everyday affairs. 

All we need to know about the why of 
the wind is this: Hot air is lighter than 
cold air. When the sun warms the ground, 
this heat is radiated into the air. The 
warmed air expands and rises. Expansion 
starts it upward; but its rise is chiefly due 
to the pressure ofj the surrounding colder 
and heavier air, which flows in to take its 
place, is warmed in its turn, and is pushed 
aloft by still more cold air. 

What is the result? A current of air is 
started. And “‘a current of air" is nothing 
more or less than “wind.” 

But our country has mountains, valleys, 
and vast plains. It has rivers, lakes, and 
oceans. Moreover, the earth is not flat, 
but a round ball. Consequently, some 


parts of it receive more heat from the sun 
than others. Water absorbs heat less 
rapidly than soil does, and gives it of 
more slowly. Also, the earth is spinning 
on its axis; and the air is twisted to one 
side, deflected by the curve of the spin- 
ning globe. 


HE result is that the air gets to “mill- 

ing" around worse than a herd of cattle 
does. It is hot in some places and cold in 
others. Some of it is dry and some of it 5 
moist. Some of it is going in one dr 
rection, some in the opposite direction. 
And thus we have not only tke wind, but 
all the winds of the compass, and dozen: 
of what you might call “specialty winds 
besides. 

I shall describe some of our American 
‘specialty winds” further on. But first Í 
am going to answer some questions which 
I am sure you want to ask. 

For instance: What is the windiest 
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lace in this country? What place has the 
fan wind? From what direction do most 
of our winds blow? How fast and how hard 
do they blow? And always the additional 
question of why these things happen. 

We have about six thousand stations 
taking daily weather observations, and 
sending their reports to the Weather Bu- 
reau at Washington. One of these stations 
is at Point Reyes, California, on a small 

eninsula which pokes its nose into the 
Pacific Ocean a little north of the Golden 
Gate. 

At the ocean end, this peninsula is a 
bold headland, towering five hundred feet 
above the water. Across this headland 
the wind blows so hard and so continuously 
that its average velocity for the year is 
higher than at any other of the six thou- 
sand stations. It is more than twice as 
great as at San Francisco, only about 
thirty miles distant. 


HEN we say “the wind blows hard,” 

what do we mean? Well, we judge all 
kinds of wind, from a breeze to a gale, by 
the number of miles it blows per hour. 
light breeze blows about 1o miles an hour; 
a gale, about 50 miles an hour. If you are 
out in a gale you have to hang on to your 
hat and force your way against the wind. 
But you have few real gales in your town, 
and even when they do visit you they 
seldom last long. 

It is a very different story at Point 
Reyes. There, the wind blows a gale for 
days at a time! In May, 1905, it averaged 
more than 50 miles an hour for nine con- 
secutive days. In May, 1902, it kept up 
that speed for six days. During one of 
those six days, it blew for twenty-four 
hours at a rate of nearly 80 miles an hour! 
At one time during the day it reached a 
velocity of 120 miles an hour. Probably 
none of us will ever experience as windy a 
day as that one was. 


One of the most picturesque effects of wind is the formation of great shifting hills of sand, called dunes, 


along the shore of seas or great lakes. 


“As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." The prevailing westerly winds in Rocky 
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Mountain National Park, Colorado, have bent this remarkable tree far to the east- 
ward. Sometimes trees in this situation are stripped of bark on the windward side 


Talk about air in motion!. Point Reyes 
has the “busiest air" in the country— 


except on mp. of Mount Washington, in, 
i 


New Hampshire. But Mount Washing- 
ton is more than six thousand feet high; 
and nobody lives up there in the winter, 
when the wind blows hardest; whereas, 
millions of us live at the altitude of 
Point Reyes. 

About fifty-years ago, a group of hardy 
observers of the weather did spend their 
winters on Mount Washington. They 
lived in a low stone house, chained to the 
solid rock. They found that the wind on 
the peak often blew 150 miles an hour. 

one occasion it romped across the 
summit at the rate of 186 miles an hour; 


Sometimes the sand is piled high enough to kill the tallest 
trees. This photograph shows the crest of the dunes at Atlantic Beach, near Jacksonville, Florida 


three or four times as fast as a racing ex- 
press train. The average winter velocity 
there is more than 30 miles an hour. On 
Pike's Peak, which is over fourteen thou- 
sand feet high, the average velocity for 
the year is only 22 miles an hour. On Mt. 
Mitchell, in North Carolina, it is only 10 
miles an hour. The reason why the New 
England mountain is windier, on an aver- 
age, than the other peaks mentioned is 
doubtless because the tracks of storms 
crossing the United States converge in 
the northeastern part of the country, 
which thus gets a great deal more than 
its fair share of them. 

The quietest Weather Bureau station 
in the country is at Roseburg, Oregon, 
where the wind dal-: 
lies along at an aver- 
age speed of three 
miles an hour. 
Except along their 
coasts, and over 
their mountain 
pers Oregon and 
Vashington are the 
quietest states in the 
Union. Most of 
the time they are 
caressed by the gen- 
tlest of breezes, and 
the same is true of 
southern California. 


HICAGO has 
been labeled “the 
Windy City,” but ac- 
cording tothe records 
the title really be- 
longs to New Yoik: 
The yearly average 
for Cai with its 
lake gales, is 15 miles’ 
an hour. But New 
York, with its ocean 
gales, has an average 
of 17 miles. 
Throughthecenter 
of the country there 
is a windy strip, all 
the way down from 
the akotas and 
(Cont'd on page 201) 


Suddenly the boy understood. And as he did, a cry echoed through 
the barn. “Dad! And you... And I never knew! Dad!" 


'The Golden 


Chamber 


A father and son story 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


His life from without may seem but a 
rude mound of mud; there will be some 
golden chamber, in which he dwells de- 
lighted. Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


HE birth of Joe Crawley had 

been the occasion of a nine days’ 

wonder in New Salem. For 

i Mamie Crawley, his mother, had 

2 been neither very young nor very 

fair. She had done the town’s plain sewing 

with an occasional week’s work in Harris- 

ville. She was a silent woman, and in 

spite of the tides of village speculation 

that surged about her she had kept her 

own counsel to the last. She died when 

Joe was a few weeks old, her lips still 
sealed. 

So Joe was put down in the town’s 
annals as a ‘‘come-by-chance,” and went 
on living with his grandparents on their 
small farm near town, growing from a 
puny baby to a pale, sickly little. boy, 
with serious, dull blue eyes and a gentle 
pair of hands. 

He went to the country school, where 
other farm boys, big, husky fellows, rough 
of arm and uncouth of tongue, taught him 
subservience. He was no physical match 
for them. His thin little body, under its 
cheap jacket and corduroy breeches, 
seemed to shrivel as they approached him. 
And in their coarse bullying they taught 
him bitter truths which he could not 
repudiate. So he endured quietly. 

His hours alone were ape um ones. 
He wandered about the farm fields when 
the chores were done, loitering beside the 
little creek in the hollow; climbing 
Hummel’s Hill, the highest elevation 
thereabouts, to see the sunset slant in long 
shafts of glory across the west; he la 
awake on moonlight nights in his simali 
room under the eaves to watch the trees 
outside—glistening leafy masses in sum- 
mer; exquisite network of fretted boughs 
in winter. His thoughts upon it all were 
formless, but something below them 
moved, felt the beauty. 

It was one quiet Sunday afternoon, 
when Joe was thirteen, that there came to 
him the key that opened his golden 
chamber. He had not been searching for 
it. He had never dreamed it existed, until 
suddenly he had entered in. 

He was walking slowly along the gulley 
in the woods back of the barn one mild 
March day, when he found himself saying: 


“And when the winds of spring will blow 
The lovely flowers all will grow." 


Joe stopped, dead still. Where had that 
come from? It wasn’t in the school 
Reader. It wasn't a hymn. He hadn't 
read it in a paper. 


His hours alone we:e his happiest ones. He loitered beside the little creek 
in the hollow, and climbed Hummel's Hill, the highest elevation there- 
abouts, to see the sunset slant in long shafts of glory across the west 


Why—why, it was his! He had made it 
up! lt rhymed and all. It was poetry! 

He could make poems. He, Joe Craw- 
ley. Wondrous, inconceivable discovery! 

He lay awake that night listening to the 
wind as it came singing up the gullev. It 
sang a mad song. [t tore through the 
trees like a passionate gypsy, half crazed 
with love and longing. Higher, higher, 
almost a shriek—craving, lamenting, en- 
treating! While far, far below this cry 
was an accompaniment like a soft throb- 
bing upon muted strings: boughs swaying; 
low tinkle of water in the gulley brook; a 
distant, faint bay of a dog; shrill, trem- 
bling pipings from the young frogs in the 
meadow marshes; with the thick, soft 
mystery of spring darkness through it all. 


JOE lay listening. And then, overborne 
by the beauty of it, he began to sob. But 
he was happy. They were terrible sobs of 
joy. The joy of a long pent nature when 
at last it Kada expression. - 

He could make verses. He could make 
one about the wind and—and the way the 
sounds of the night—the frogs and the 
dog barking nd the water—all sent 
strange little shivers over him. He could 
write poems about everything! He, Joe 
Crawley, could make up poetry! 

From that day on, Joe, like his mother 
before him, kept a secret. And (perhaps 
also like his mother, who knows?) felt 
ashamed of it even while he gloried in it. 

He knew that a boy ought to be wres- 
tling and fighting, and swinging a bat so 
furiously that the ball would go clear 
over the next field. That's what the other 
boys did. That's what he would like to 
have done. But he couldn't. Although 
he was one of “the big boys" now, he was 
still the weakling. Even the little boys 
surpassed him in everything; and still 
teased and bullied him in their limited 
but ever-growing vocabulary. Sometimes, 


amid the buffetings of the schoolyard, his 
thoughts were bitter: 

He was a sissy! That's what he was. 
A softy! Writin' poetry when he couldn't 
hit a ball. An' couldn't throw that little 
Jake Dennison even. An' him fourteen, 
goin' on fifteen! 


BUT once on the path that ran over the 
hills to the Crawley farm, with the 
schoolhouse hidden from sight, Joe's thin, 
stooped shoulders lifted. Something with- 
in him seemed to expand. He forgot the 
day behind him. The golden chamber had 
received him again to its solace. 

What, now, would rhyme with moon? 
All the way up the hill Joe puzzled over it. 
He repeated to himself the three lines he 
had made the night before. If he could 
just get a word to rhyme with moon! 

Noon? Spoon? Loon? They were the 
only ones he could think of and the 
wouldn’t fit in. There must be a word. 
As soon as he could, he was going to buy a 
dictionary. One like teacher's, with all 
the words in the world in it. Nóon? Noon? 
Maybe he'd have to use noon somehow, 
after all, but that would spoil it. It was 
to be a poem about night time. 

He was just about to climb the fence 
back of the barn, when he stopped and 
threw his cap in the air. 

June! And he never once thought of it 
before! Well, now who would ever— 
June! Why, sure! Just exactly what he 
wanted. 

And suddenly there was the whole line: 


“In the beautiful month of June.” 


Just like that they came to him, his 
poems. Just out of nothing, you know, 
sort of. Seemed awful queer how he'd 
think of them! Him! 

That night, sitting on the straw 
tick, Joe carefully transcribed his latest 
effort, and reread it lovingly. It was at 
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such times that he gloried in his secret. 

When Joe was sixteen his grandmother 
died. A little, soft-moving, quiet woman. 
It seemed no great transition from the 
silences of her life to the new silence of the 
chill little parlor where she lay for those 
three strange days before the funeral. 

When it was all over, and the two of 
them were left alone in the house, with 
Joe to do the cooking, something seemed 
suddenly to go wrong with his grand- 
father. He was like a steady old clock 
that, after keeping accurate time for 
seventy years, suffers a sudden jar and 
becomes wildly irregular. 

In the spring he caught a cold, and took 
to bed dispiritedly with it. 

In a week's time there was again a 
strange silence in the parlor, ended by the 
stir and movement of unfamiliar hands 
and voices. And when that was over, Joe 
was alone in the world. More than that, 
he was penniless. For it was soon made 
clear to him by Farmer Vale from over the 
hill that the Crawley farm had been 
mortgaged to its last cornstalk; and he 
held the mortgage. 

It was March, and Joe heard the mad 
wind's gypsy song again that night as 
he lay in the empty house, planning his 
future. It thrilled him as it had done 
before. He wanted to fly with it! To go 
tearing forth in the darkness, craving, 
entreating something of life to satisfy the 
ache in his heart. If he could travel to 
strange countries, now, or go to sea! 

But those things were not for him. 
Instead, he decided, as he lay there, that 
he would be a carpenter. He liked to 
make things, and he could use tools. He 
would have to go to New Salem, however, 
and his timid soul dreaded the change 
unspeakably. But something warm and 
comforting quickened his heart. What- 
ever came or went, he would still have his 
poem Nobody could take them from 

im. 


EFORE he slept he reached under the 
straw tick and touched the old tablet. 
It was all he had left in the world. 

The next day Joe packed his few gar- 
ments in his grandfather's old carpet bag, 
and walked to New Salem. He went 
straight to Mr. Wilson, who had a big 
carpenter shop and sometimes hired 
apprentices. Mr. Wilson agreed to take 
him for his board and keep while he was 
learning the trade. 

Of those first years in New Salem it is 
best to say little. They were years of 
torture for, Joe. Every evening, as he 
walked down-street, he was tormented 
by a row of young ruffians who lined the 
sidewalks. 

They commented on his looks, his 
clothes, his gait. They threatened him. 
And once in a while, as he turned down the 
side street that led to the Wilson house, 
they fell upon him, three or four of them, 
and piimaléd him cruelly. 

Joe tried his best to fight back, to 
throw out his chest, to develop a swagger. 
It couldn't be done. He was too inherently 
gentle. Life was just as it had always been 
with Joe: a thing to be borne, submitted 
to, endured. 

In the big shop, where the saws kept 
buzzing all day and the planes swished 
fragrant, curling feathers of pine on the 
floor, Joe was still the butt of all the jokes 
from the men working there. They were 
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not unkind; but they were rough and 
ready with their tongues. And Joe 
suffered. 

But there was a haven. There was 
always singing somewhere back in his head 
a word, a precious new word he had picked 
up somewhere; a line, the best he had 
thought of yet, just waiting for another 
to go with it. There was always the 
golden chamber into which he could 
withdraw. - 

And so the years rolled over Joe’s head, 
and he became permanently placed in New 
Salem. Everyone liked him, and laughed 
at him. For Joe blushed crimson if a 
woman spoke to him, and stammered 


incoherencies when a girl so much as came 
near him. 

At the town’s gala occasions, such as 
festivals, church socials and Odd Fellows’ 
picnics, it was = who could be counted 
upon to do the heavy work of preparation 
and of clearing away. 

“I declare it's just a shame,” one good 
matron would say to another, “the way 
that poor Joe Crawley lets himself be 


imposed on! Every man on that com- 
mittee was supposed to be here this after- 
noon, and not one of them turned up but 
Joe. Of course they all know he'll do it, so 
they don't come. Ls almost a sin, though, 
the way we— What? The lemonade stand? 
Land sakes, I’d forgot it completely! Why, 
we have to have that done to-day. . .. 
oe, Joe, Joe Crawley! You starting home? 
‘hy, Joe, listen, I’m worried sick. . .. 
You know that lemonade stand . . . 7” 
And Joe would come back and build the 
lemonade stand. 


When old Mr. Wilson died, and the big 
shop passed into alien hands, Joe set up 
for himself, his name printed over the 
doorway of a rambling old barn in an 
alley back of Main Street. 

e was thirty now, and no one supposed 
he woüld ever marry. Then suddenly the 
village began to reel with excitement. The 
word was passed around the groups of men 
down-street. Women, wiping their hands 
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on their aprons, ran to their neighbors’ 
back doors with the news: 
“Well, have you heard the latest?” 
“No, what?’ 
"There's going to be a new match in 
town!" 
"Who, for pity's sake?” 
“Joe Crawley and Lizzie Hefflinger!” 
don’t believe a word of it. Why, 
Lizzie Hefflinger! Why, she 
wouldn't look at Joe. A 
bright, smart, pretty girl 


Joe drew the tablet forth, and holding it in his hand stepped into the sitting-room. His pale 
blue eyes were shining, his lips parted to speak, when Lizzie looked up; then she gave a 
Scream: **Joe Crawley, look at those shoes! Standin’ there on my new rug with all that mud! 


like that? Who was it told you that tale?" 

“Why, Bill heard it down in the barber 
shop last night, and Mrs. Townsend was 
over bright and early this morning, before 
I had my breakfast dishes done, to see if 
I'd heard it. Oh, I guess it's true all right. 
"They say they've been going together on 
the quiet. Joe's been working down at the 


hotel, you know, putting up the summer 
kitchen. I guess that's how it started.” 
“Well, I s'pose there have been stranger 
things happened, but I never saw them! 
oe and Lizzie Hefflinger! Whatever made 
er throw herself away on him!" 
So said everybody. Even though it was 
admitted, after the first shock was over, 
that Joe was as good and steady a fellow 


as you could find; but oh, vou know, sort 
of queer and easy! And Lizzie Hefflinger 
was a young lady to be reckoned with. 
She worked at the hotel as waitress, and 
she held her head very high. 

She had black, glossy hair, and cheeks 
that looked painted, until you were close 
to her and saw the warm, rich tan through 


the red. She had a quick tongue, and 
nobody ever got ahead of her. Not even 
those smart young drummers that tried to 
flirt with her. 

Lizzie was quick about everything she 
did. Light on be feet, dexterous with her 
hands—a smart, pretty girl. 

But of all those who felt amazement, 
none was so utterly incredulous as Joe 
himself. It was only 
after Lizzie had made 
her interest in him so 
apparent that even he 
could not misunder- 
stand, that he had 
asked her, stammer- 
ing, mumbling, and 
red clear to the collar 
of his blue working 
shirt, if she would 
take a drive with him 
that night. 


HEY drove to 

Harrisville under 
cover of darkness be- 
hind a livery horse, 
one of the few left in 
the stables. 

Joe was aquiver 
with the thrill of the 
adventure—his first. 
Lizzie's full-blown 
beauty charmed him. 
Then she was every- 
thing, it seemed, that 
he longed to be, and 
was not. She was 
spirited, nimble-wit- 
ted; read pong ved 
and roudly sure of 
herself, Joe had often 
watched her admir- 
ingly as she stood in 
the hotel doorway, 
arms cocked at her 
waist, chin in the air, 
giving a tirade to 
some roguish boy who 
had offended her. 

In admiring the 
spirited onslaught 
Joe did not stop to 
realize that the tone 
of Lizzie’s voice could 
be strident and harsh, 
and that sharp words 
came only too easily 
to her tongue. 

He realized noth- 
ing, beyond the fact 
that this wonderful 
girl had singled him 
out, him, for her 
marks of favor! 

On the way home 
from Harrisville that 
night Joe had awk- 
wardly put his arm 
around her. And 
suddenly, before he 
knew how it hap- 
pened, it was all set- 
tled. He had kissed 
her. They were going to be married. 
What he hadn’t been able to say, Lizzie 
had filled in for him. 

When he got to his room that night he 
was trembling. It must be a dream, he 
thought. Nothing so wonderful could 
happen to him. Marry Lizzie Hefflinger! 
Him! (Continued on page 133) 


What You Need To Know 
About Your Blood Pressure 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


OW can I tell if there is anv- 
thing wrong with my blood 
ressure ?" 
That's a question that we 
medical men have put to us 
times without number. 

And the answer is, that you, yourself, 
cannot tell. 

Even the physician has to resort to 
mechanical means for determining it. He 
uses a clever contrivance which registers 
the pressure in the blood vessels of your 
arm. 

If the result shows much of a variation 
from normal, he takes perhaps several 
readings, at different times and under 
different conditions; for instance, with 
the patient sitting, standing, ang after 
exercise. He knows that the pressure is 
not always the same, even in the same 

erson; and he does not want to be misled 
y any merely temporary variation. 

“The pressure is registered on a tube 
containing mercury and is read in milli- 
meters. The average blood pressure for 
men at twenty years of age is 120 milli- 
meters. The average for women at that 
age is about 110 millimeters. At any age, 
the average pressure for women is about 
ten points below the average for men. 

With most people, the blood pressure 
rises one millimeter for every two years’ 
increase of age. That is, if itis 120 when a 
man is twenty, it may be 130 when he is 
forty, and 140 when he is sixty. 

Your pressure may vary somewhat 
from the average for your age and still not 
be abnormal. The range of this variation 
is about 30 points; that is, your pressure 
may be 15 millimeters above, or below, 
the average and still be normal in your 
case. 

I have noticed with people who live 
moderately and are free from the nervous 
influences which contribute to high blood 
pressure, the pressure does not go up the 
usual one point for every two years’ in- 
crease in age. In fact, I have seen many 
persons with a blood pressure of 115, or 
120, that remained stationary for ten or 
fifteen years. 

Aside from the variations due to age and 
to sex, there are others which may be 
regarded as normal. Obesity, tempera- 
ment, time of day, digestion, muscularity, 
exercise, fatigue, posture, sleep, excite- 
ment, fear, and even the weather; all 
these conditions may have a perceptible 
effect on blood pressure. But these effects 
either disappear with a change in external 
conditions, or can be relieved without 
much difficulty. 

Of course a chronic tendency to high 
blood pressure is not a good thing. It 
is directly, or indirectly, responsible for 
numerous minor ailments, and may even- 
tually lead to grave physical. catastrophe. 

Persistent high pressure is intimately 
connected with such serious disorders as 
chronic headaches, apoplexy, heart failure, 
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Bright's disease, i insomnia, digestive trou- 
bles, chronic congestion, and even certain 
forms of mental disorder. 

However, it is with the causes of high 
blood pressure that we should be most 
concerned. lor if we avoid, or remove, 
the causes, we shall escape the results. 

There is a popular belief that high 
blood pressure is largely the result of 
arteriosclerosis—hardening of the arteries. 
It is true that the two are often associ- 
ated. But medical men are inclined to 
think that the popular belief has put the 
cart before the horse. 

Half the cases of arteriosclerosis show 
very little, if any, elevation in the blood 
pressure. But an abnormally high pres- 
sure, over a long period of years, does 
harden the arteries. 

The thing seems to come about in this 
way: As the result of certain habits of 
living, or of poisons in the circulation, 
the blood pressure is increased. This 
increased pressure affects the sensitive 
lining of the blood vessels. A low-grade 
inflammation is set up, causing a thicken- 
ing of the blood vessels’ walls. If this in- 
flammatory process is kept up indefinitely, 
sooner or later calcium salts (lime) are 
deposited in the walls of the arteries. This 
thickening of the walls goes on, until 
finally we have a typical case of arterio- 
sclerosis. 


OW let us go back and search for the 
causes of high blood pressure itself. 
This is a subject on which even the 
doctors disagree. Therefore, in order to 
be on the safe side, I shall include practi- 
cally all the influences which the various 
authorities believe to be responsible for 
high pressure, and group them under six 
heads: 


Drugs Exposure 
Diet Overwork 
Toxins Mental states 


The habitual use of any drug may con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, to the in- 
creasing of blood pressure. Some authori- 
ties believe that drug habits go in pairs. 
For example, since cocaine raises the 
blood pressure and produces tension, it 

aves the way for the morphine habit; 
Perduse morphine lowers the pressure and 
lessens tension. 

I regard the hole drug family as under 
suspicion in connection, ‘with blood pres- 
sure and high tension. There are, more- 
over, other reasons—connected with the 
nervous system, digestion, liver and kid- 
neys—why people should avoid the ha- 
bitual use of drugs. 

If you are sick enough to need a drug, 
you are sick enough to have a doctor. 
Consequently, if you use these chemical 
agencies, do so only under medical di- 
rection. 

Alcohol, for instance, is a great deceiver. 
It makes you think you are warm when 


you are cold, strong when you are weak, 
rich when you are poor. Íts immediate 
effect is to lower the blood pressure. But 
its final effect, if used continuously, is to 
contribute to the hardening of the ar- 
teries, especially in the brain, liver, and 
kidneys. Its real effects are therefore the 
very opposite of its apparent effects. 


EXT comes the question of diet. In the 

average case of high blood pressure, I 
always suspect overeating as the cause, 
until I am: convinced that it is not re- 
sponsible. It is probably the greatest 
mischief-maker in this connection. Eat- 
ing too much meat is often the cause of the 
trouble, but other errors in diet may be 
the guilty factor. 

I have not found that a purelv vege- 
tarian diet has any particular advantage 
over a restricted meat diet with plenty of 
fruits and green vegetables. But in some 
cases it may be wise to discontinue en- 
tirely, for some months at any rate, 
the use of meat, and also to restrict 
the use of eggs and bread. There is one 
sure thing: the victim of high blood pres- 
sure should not overeat, even of the 
simplest foods. 

Recently, a man died of high blood 
pressure, Bright's disease, and allied 
causes, at forty-three years of age. His 
wife wanted to know what was really the 
cause of his death; and after I had enu- 
merated many of his habits, and the pus 
infections in his body which he had car- 
ried for years in spite of medical instruc- 
tions, I said: “In addition to these in- 
fluences, it was three square meals a day 
that killed your husband. If you want his 
monument to be a warning to future 
generations, you can enumerate abscessed 
teeth, infected tonsils, influenza, etc.; but 
don't forget to put on ‘three square meals 
a day’.” 

A few years ago a mastication fad 
swept over the country. It was called 
Fletcherizing. Without going into its 
merits or demerits, Fletcherizing would 
be a good practice for people with high 
blood pressure who are addicted to over- 
eating. If we take time to chew our food 
thoroughly, we won't have time to eat so 
much of it! Moreover, thorough masti- 
cation satishes the appetite with a less 
amount of food. 

Some authorities believe that the fiery 
condiments in highly seasoned food con- 
tribute to high blood pressure, hardening 
of the arteries, and other ills. This mav. 
or may not, be true. But condiments do 
tickle the palate, and thus indirectly 
cause us to overeat. Ánd that is one of the 
common causes of high blood pressure. 

Some students of this question of blood 
pressure believe it may be caused by auto- 
intoxication, due to the products of faulty 
digestion being allowed to accumulate 
within the body. 

'There are two schools of thought in 
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regard to possible autointoxication from 
constipation. However, this matter may 
be decided in the future. But to be on the 
safe side now, if I had high blood pressure 
] would see that I had two good bowel 
movements every day. I would also try 
to keep the urine free of indican. 
Now we come to exposure and over- 
work as causes of high blood pressure. 
There is no doubt that our modern 
strenuous life, both physical and mental, 
is a great factor in this connection. To 
drive the mind and the body, under the 
lash of nervous ambition, is bound to re- 
sult disastrously for the average person. 
Ceaseless and restless activity, feverish 
haste and striving, fierce competition, 
social rivalry—the whole picture of 
modern society and business is directly 
responsible for high blood pressure. 
Exposure to cold and to other harmful 
influences, if persisted in for years, also 
contributes to it. Exposure in connection 
with habitual overwork is doubly bad. 
We hear a good deal 
nowadays about focal in- 
fections, such as diseased 
teeth or tonsils. Harmful 
microbes generate toxins, 
or poisons; and these, after 
being taken up by the cir- 
culation, go all through the 
body. These microbic poi- 
sons are the cause of many 
cases of high blood pressure. 
This is true, not only of 
chronic infections, but also 
of more acute ones, such as 
those connected with colds, 
influenza, and so on. 


I 


ANY a man has gone to 
bed with an attack of 
the “flu.” He aches all over, 
has more or less fever, and 
is suffering from a general 
infection. He is a sick man; 
but his sickness is seemingly 
not severe enough to keep 
him at home more than a 
day or two. So he gets up 
and goes back to work. He 
may be two or three weeks 
actually getting over this 
attack; all because he was 
not willing to stay in bed a 
few days until he got well. 
Sometimes, following an experience of 
this kind, albumin appears in the urine 
and the kidneys are seriously affected. 
Certain individuals go on for years, not 
knowing that they were more or less per- 
manently crippled in health at the time 
they had the flu, until, perhaps, they 
apply for more life insurance, and are 
turned down by the examiner because of 
blood pressure, kidney trouble, and other 
serious conditions. 

If you want to escape the danger from 
disease toxins of any kind, you will do well 
to observe this rule: Any ailment that is 
accompanied by fever should be taken 
seriously, 

If, for example, you have a cold and 
have no fever, there is perhaps no great 
danger to you in being up and around the 
house. Except for the menace you are to 
others by spreading the contagion, you 
might even go to your work. But if you 
have a cold accompanied by fever—stop 
everything and go to bed! Send for the 
doctor; and stay in bed until you are 


really well. After an attack of flu, or of a 
cold with fever, have the urine tested to 
make sure that the kidneys have come 
through all right. 

Most of you know that rheumatism, 
sciatica, and neuralgia are very often 
caused by infection from bad teeth, 
tonsils, and other so-called focal infections. 
These infections, when allowed to con- 
tinue for years, are often the cause of high 
blood pressure and hardened arteries. 

We come now to the last group of 
causes. For many years I have studied 
the connection between mental states and 
high blood pressure; and I have found 
ample proof that fear, worry, and all their 
psychic cousins are able to raise blood 
pressure to a point resulting in real injury 
to health; and that also, by this increase 
in blood pressure, these mental states 
create a demand for the use of highly in- 
jurious drugs. : 

It is true that, in some cases, these 
mental states cause the opposite effect. I 


His Blood Pressure Was 


The Barometer of His Courtship 


HAD one case of a young man whose 
blood pressure was 160—sometimes even 
higher," says Doctor Sadler. “I found that 
he had been jilted by his sweetheart. When 
this lovers’ quarrel was patched up, his 
blood pressure went down to 135—and it 


probably would have gone lower but for the 
fact that he smoked a great deal. This, no 
doubt, helped to keep his pressure more or 
less permanently above normal. 

“I could cite any number of cases where 
emotional disturbances, of some sort or other, 


directly affected the blood pressure. 
lesson should be evident to anyone: try to 
avoid these mental states of fear, worry, and 
emotional strain.” 


have seen many persons who, as a result 
of chronic worry and prolonged anxiety, 
have an abnormally low pressure, accom- 
panied with persistent depression, fatigue, 
and so on. 


ATEW years ago I had an opportunity 
to observe a series of rapid and unusual 
fluctuations in blood pressure on the part 
of a nervous and semi-hysterical young 
woman. Pressures taken just before and 
just after the receipt of some trifling bad 
news exhibited a difference of over 50 mm. 
There was, at times, a difference of 20 to 
30 mm. during a single observation, as a 
result of purely emotional disturbances. 
Such a high degree of instability as a re- 
sult of mental influence is not at all un- 
common. 

Sudden excitement, intense anger, and 
keen disappointment, instantly cause 
changes in blood pressure varying from 
IO to 25 per cent. So it appears that the 
highly emotional person is constantly 
altering his blood pressure, necessitating 


The 


more or less of a complete readjustment 
of the circulatory mechanism. 

A worried city missionary, troubled 
with sleeplessness, rapidly losing appe- 
tite, also weight, had a blood pressure of 
about 165 mm. She seemed to be free 
from everything that would lead to the 
mental states of fear and anxiety; but 
careful inquiry disclosed the fact that she 
worried considerably over the subjects of 
her missionary endeavor. 

At first she resented our efforts to 
admonish her on this point; but one day 
she was told the story of the simple- 
minded boy, who insisted on carrying two 
bushels of chop feed on his own shoulders 
while riding horseback. On being asked 
why he did so, he replied, “Well, I reckon 
if the horse can carry me I ought to be 
willing to carry the feed." 

She went home and began to think 
matters over, finally arriving at this con- 
clusion: : "If Christ's death on the cross 
can't save sinners, no amount of anxiety 
Or worry on my part can 
effect their salvation." 

She appeared at the of- 
fice the following day, as- 
serting that she had learned 
the meaning of such Scrip- 
tures as, “Casting all your 
care upon Him, for He 
careth for you,” and, “Come 
unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." Strange 
to report, the taking of her 
blood pressure showed that 
it had fallen to 140, and it 
subsequently went down to 
about 135. 


HERE is a vicious circle 

associated with high 
blood pressure. For instance, 
suppose it is caused by 
drugs. The pressure which 
results from taking these 
drugs often leads the victim 
to take more drugs. Or, if 
the pressure is caused by 
mental states, the patient 
may resort to drugs for 
temporary relief to his dis- 
ordered nerves. 

Religion, as a state of 
mind, often exerts a salu- 
tary influence. À woman with a blood 
pressure of 160 was converted at a revival 
meeting—and her pressure went down to 
140. An unfaithful husband, whose blood 
pressure had been running from 170 to 
180, showed a reduction to 140 after a 
professed conversion and reconciliation 
with his wife. 

Let me make it clear that these were 
cases of functional high pressure. In a 
case of organic high tension—due to 
organic disease—a mere change in the 
patient's state of mind would not suffice 
to lower the blood pressure. 

Now comes the problem of what shall 
be done with victims of high pressure. My 
policy is to advise rest and medical treat- 
ment for a few weeks or months, to see 
whether it is possible to bring the blood 

ressure down. A man or woman with a 
blood pressure of 200 or above should, in 
my opinion, be put to bed for a few 
weeks on a buttermilk diet, or one of 
skimmed milk and buttermilk. If there is 
a tendency to (Continued on page 212) 


Company D, Texas Rangers, photograph 


ed at Mission, Texas, in 1923. From left to right: A 
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Dial, C. M. Baker, E. B. Harrell, W. L. Miller, Captain W. L. Wright, L. Townsend, L. T. Webb 


The Watch On The Rio Grande 


Stirring adventures of the Texas Rangers, the famous mounted 
band that for nearly a hundred years has struck 
terror to the hearts of outlaws 


LONG the Texas side of the Rio 
Grande winds a road of deep 
sand that connects the railroad 
town of Samfordyce with the 
river town of Rio Grande City, 

twenty miles away. It is a desolate road, 
hedged on either side by the prickly growth 
of cactus and mesquite, with an occasional 
glimpse of the muddy river; and, at long 
intervals, the brush fence of a ranch—a 
lonely stretch of highway that has been 
the scene of many an ambush and hold-up. 

One moonless night in early November, 
an open:hack drawn by two mules was 
jogging up this narrow way. Five men 
rode inside. Each carried a rifle across his 
knee. They talked in undertones when 
they talked at all, and kept a sharp look- 
out. 

When they had gone about half their 
journey, they ed the grind of wheels 
ahead. In the starlight, the driver saw the 
outline of another hack, and reined his 
mules to one side to let it pass. As he 
did so, there was a sudden flashing of fire 
from the approaching vehicle and a bullet 
whistled a few inches above his head. 

"Hold up there! We're Texas Rangers," 
yelled one of the men, as all five grabbed 
their guns and sprang into action. 

The answer was a volley of bullets from 
the strangers. 

Then the Rangers answered, not by 
volley, but with a steady stream of rifle 
fire, each picking his man and blazing 
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away. For the next fifty seconds the only 
conversation in that vicinity was done by 
the rifles. When it ended, two of the 
desperadoes lay dead in their hack, three 
more lay on the ground, one dead, one 
dying, and the third with a broken leg, 
and two others were found hiding in the 
REMAIN brush. Not a Ranger had been 
touched. Calling some Mexicans from a 
nearby ranch to watch the dead until the 
inquest next day, the Rangers resumed 
their journey, taking the prisoners with 
them. 

It was a typical Ranger battle, and a 
characteristic Ranger outcome. They 
were ambushed and outnumbered, but 
they dispatched the matter with thor- 
oughness, and then proceeded to their 
main business. 

Their destination was Rio Grande City. 
A judge had been murdered in his bed, 
shot in a political feud the night before 
election, and the town was split into two 
factions, each brandishing guns and threat- 
ening the other. To quiet this turmoil the 
governor of Texas had sent two Rangers 
from the nearest headquarters, instruct- 
ing them to take charge of the town and 
await reinforcements. 

Hearing that two outsiders were coming 
to establish law and order in Rio Grande 
City, a gang had organized to stop them. 
They figured that seven men would be 
able to dispose of two unsuspecting 
Rangers on a dark night on the lonely 


road I have described. Unluckily for the 
outlaws, the Rangers picked up three re- 
cruits on the way, so when the gang 
opened fire they were answered by five 
rifles instead of two—with results to them 
both sudden and disastrous. 

Maybe it is too much to say that every 
fight with Texas Rangers has ended this 
way, but the encounters in which the 
Rangers are victorious are so close to one 
hundred per cent that the exceptions are 
hardly worth figuring. 


INCE their Indian-fighting davs, and 
*J for more than ninety years, the name 
“Texas Ranger" has stood for fearless- 
ness in facing danger and for an uncanny 
skill in the use of firearms. The Ranger 
has always got his man—or stood his 
ground until he himself has been *'got." 
Several decades of these tactics has estab- 
lished such a reputation for the Border 
Battalion that to-day the arrival of a 
Ranger at a place of disorder usually has 
an immediate and quieting effect. 

It was so in Rio Grande City the morn- 
ing after that battle on the river road. 
News of the fight somehow preceded the 
Rangers, and when they arrived they 
found that the hostile factions had sud- 
denly become as soft-spoken as a com- 
munity of Quakers. The Ranger captain 
and his men went around to gather in the 
firearms, and the gun-toters meekly sur- 
rendered them. The border town, that 
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in those days was known as one of the 
toughest in the cactus country, put on its 
good behav ior during the several days of 
the Rangers’ stay; and when they were 
relieved by a company of soldiers no 
one would have dreamed that a fort- 
night before the place was bristling 
with arms and threatening civil 
war. 


HE typical Ranger is soft- 

spoken himself, with a friend- 
ly Texas drawl; mild-mannered, 
never flustered, apparently an 
easy-going, home-loving sort of 
chap. He knows horses and he 
knows guns, and how to get 
full service out of both of them. 
He may wear a panama or a 
cowboy hat—you never can 
tell, for there is no uniform. 
But since the force is largely 
recruited. from the ranches, the 
rough-and-ready duds of the 
cowboys have come to be the 
accepted stvle for Ranger wear. 

I was talking with one of these 
typical Texas Rangers, Captain 
Roy W. Aldrich, at Ranger head- 
quarters in Austin, and I asked him 
to explain to me how it is that one 
Ranger, or two Rangers, or even a squad 
of five or six Rangers, can ride into an em- 
battled town, disarm the feudists or the 
gunmen, take charge of the community, 
and restore it to a state of law and order, 
without the firing of a shot. 

“Well, now," said Captain Aldrich, 
smiling, “we can't brag a bit around here. 
We just look 'em in the eye and mean 
business, and that's all there is to it." 

* But how do you do it? I'm just look- 
ing for some specific details of the thor- 
oughgoing Ranger methods." 

“Did you ever hear the story of Cap’n 
Hughes and the fiery Ochoa?” answered 
Captain Aldrich. “To hear the story told 
ust right you ought to get it from Cap’n 
Hohe himself; but he’s living down near 
the Rio Grande on his farm, five or six 
hundred miles from here, so I reckon 
that's hardly practicable. 

“Victor Ochoa was a Mexican two-gun 
man who organized a revolution against 


Captain Roy W. Aldrich, of the Texas 
Rangers, quartermaster at Ranger head- 
quarters, Austin, Texas. Before becom- 
ing a Ranger, in 1915, Captain Aldrich 
had a varied experience as cowboy, dep- 
uty sheriff in Oklahoma, coffee planter 
in Mexico, and soldier in both the Span- 
ish-American and the Boer wars 


his Government. He was bobbing back 
and forth across the border, trying to 
smuggle in guns and ammunition for his 
revolution, when the Mexican Govern- 
ment got wind of his activities and made a 
complaint to our Government. So word 
was passed along to Cap'n Hughes, in- 
structing him to get Ochoa. 

" Cap'n John R. Hughes, you know, is 
one of our famous fighting men. He en- 


tered the service over forty years ago, and 
as most of his work was done along the 
border his exploits were as well known 
in Mexico as in Texas. I reckon Ochoa 
had heard some tall tales about 
Cap'n Hughes. So he kept himself 
in readiness, should they chance 
to meet. 
“They met in a street in Fort 
Stockton. People saw them 
coming toward each other, and 
first thing you knew there 
wasn't anybody left on the 
street but the Ranger captain 
and the Mexican revolution- 
ary. Ochoa had his hand on 
the six-shooter at his belt, and 
walked sort of sketchy, as 
though he figured on being 
quick i in case of an emergency. 

But the cap'n, he just walked 

straight ahead and kept his eye 

con the big, tall Mexican. 

“Finally they were face to 
face, and Ochoa stopped and sort 

of stepped back as though making 

room to draw. Even then the cap’n 
wasn’t flustered any. He just stuck 
out his hand and laid it frm on 
Ochoa's shoulder, and said, ‘Victor, I 
want you.’ 

“Well, sir, Victor just wilted. His hand 
dropped from his pistol butt, and his head 
bobbed down. ‘All right, senor,’ he said. 
The cap’n took his gun from him, gripped 
Victor firmly by the arm, and walked him 
to jail. A few weeks later Ochoa was con- 
victed of violating the neutrality laws, 
and of course that was the finish of his 
little revolution. 


HE truth is that a criminal or a law- 
less citizen of any kind can’t stand up 
against a fellow who he sees is not a bit 
afraid of him. That’s the main secret of 
Ranger power. à 
* Of course Rangers are not foolhardy, 
nor are they amateurs. They know how 
to shoot, and the other fellow knows plumb 
well that when it comes to shooting the 
Ranger's likely to prove more'n a match 
for him. 
“There is a story of Lieutenant Wright, 
who was sent to get a gang of cattle 


NAL NEWS PIE 
Texas Rangers patrolling the border. 
Rangers now use automobiles where roads 
will permit, but along the Rio Grande 
the country is so sandy that horses are 
more satisfactory. (At the right) Rang- 
ers on duty entering a Mexican hut 


thieves that had been raiding ranches 
along the border and driving the cattle 
into Mexico. When Wright’s squad sur- 
prised them, two of the thieves jumped on 
the same horse, dug spurs into him, and 
were riding for the chaparral when 
Wright leveled his gun and fired with 
lightning speed. Both men toppled to the 
ground, shot with the same bullet. 

“Cap'n Frank Hamer, of our present 
Headquarters Company, has been known 
to hit forty-eight bull's-eyes out of fifty 
shots at a hundred and fifty feet. 


*" T OWN at the town of Mexia, not long 

ago, four Rangers were on the trail of 
moonshiners in a dark wood. They sep- 
arated, and a shot rang out from behind a 
tree. The Ranger who was shot at wasn't 
hit; but he dropped to the ground. The 
moonshiner was well concealed and kept 
popping away with his gun. Finally, in 
the starlight, the Ranger on the ground 
caught sight of a knee sticking out for a 
second from behind the tree. In that frac- 
tion of time he blaZed away—the distance 
was about fifty yards—and the yells of 
pain that came from behind the tree told 
that he hadn't shot carelessly. The out- 
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law was writhing on 
the ground with a 
shattered kneecap, 
and his capture was 
easy. 

"Gun play like 
that is scattered all 
through the pages 
of Ranger history, 
and, naturally, it has 
built up a powerful 
name for the boys. 

“Back in 1916, 
when I was a private 
in Company A of 
the Rangers, on bor- 
der duty, an urgent 
appeal came one day 
from a ranch dis- 
trict in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 
Our comniander, 
Cap’n John Sanders, 
sent another Ranger 
and me down there, 
and we found that 
the people were very 
uneasy on account 
of threatened raids 
of Mexican bandits 
from across the river. 

“Texas had been 
having some lively 
times with the ban- 
dits, beginning back 
in 1915. The out- 
laws would ride over 
the border in gangs 
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of fifty or sixty, shoot up a ranch, burn the 
ranch houses, take people from their work 
and shoot them down, fire bridges, and 
destroy other property. On one of these 
raids they wrecked a train of the Gulf 
Coast Line and killed several people, in- 
cluding the locomotive engineer. The 
were not ordinary cattle thieves, thoug 
they stole all the cattle they wanted to 
eat while on this side of the river. They 
were desperadoes and revolutionists. Our 
entire Ranger force then did not exceed 
one hundred men, and the border we had 
to patrol extends for eight hundred miles. 
“At the time we were sent to the ranch 
district, this epidemic of raids had quieted 
down; but there was unrest farther west. 
The morning after our first night in the 


district, the people told us they had slept 
the night before for the first time in many 
days. We were stationed there for months, 
and there were no raids. We were many 
miles from any town, and in a fight could 
not have lasted long; but the knowledge 
that we were there gave confidence and 
peace to the ranch people, and perhaps 
kept the outlaws away. For the truth is 
that the outlaw element, both Mexican 
and Texan, shuns a fight with a Ranger. 

"[ want to add," remarked Captain 
Aldrich, “that these conditions are no 
longer true of the border. While the lower 
Rio Grande Valley was wild and woolly 
ten years ago, to-day it is covered with 
farms, truck gardens, and groves of citrus 
fruits. 


"EXE known some mighty expert gun- 
toters to give up to a Ranger, and sur- 
render their shooting irons without even 
trying the trigger. There was Kid Lewis 
and his partner, Crawford, who rode into 
Wichita Falls one noon, held up the bank, 
killed the cashier and wounded the book- 
keeper, and then rode out of town with all 
the ready cash they could rake into a bag. 

“They were both outlaws of the worst 
type, expert gun shooters, with many a 
notch to their credit. Yet, when Cap’n 
Bill McDonald, of the Ranger force, trailed 
them in a creek bottom a few days later, 
they meekly held up their hands and sur- 
rendered their guns. When he had them 
loaded on a wagon headed for the Wichita 
Falls jail, the cap’n got into conversation 
with the prisoners and asked why they 


didn’t shoot him when they saw him 
coming through the brush. 

“Kid Lewis answered. ‘We were all 
ready to shoot, Cap'n,' he said. “We had 
our guns loaded and cocked, but when we 
heard you giving orders to the posse we 
just knew it wa'n't no use, and we lost 
our nerve." 

“Another strong factor in Ranger per- 
suasiveness is the criminal's confidence in 
the fairness of the Ranger. If he knows 
that the Ranger can shoot with deadly 
accuracy and is not to be trifled with, he 
also knows that, when he has surrendered, 
the Ranger will protect him to the last 
ditch. There was a great outcry against 
those bank robbers at Wichita Falls, and a 
mob gathered and (Continued on page 196) 


Here's Where Your Money Goes! 


Americans wear out a million treasury notes every twenty-four hours, and call on 
the Government for new ones — Mutilated, burned, unrecognizable, they 
return from battlefields of business — Frank J. F. Thiel describes 
Uncle Sam's hospital for doctoring wounded dollars 


T WOULD be difficult to imagine 

anything more perfectly safeguarded 

than a certain package of $100,000 

in Liberty Bonds which a Chicago 

bank clerk sealed one dav and put on 
his desk. The bonds and the clerk were 
in a metal cage. Outside the cage was a 
wall of steel bars. The whole was en- 
closed in one of those citadels of iron and 
granite in which modern banks are usu- 
ally housed. Locks of impenetrable com- 
plexity, burglar alarms, special police, 
fire insurance, theft insurance, policies 
against lightning, and war, and dishonesty, 
and cyclones—all these contributed to the 
mountain wall of protection built around 
that simple package. 

Yet at the very moment the bank clerk 
put the package on his desk, an airship 
came crashing through the roof, killing five 
employees, wounding twenty-five others, 
and turning that coddled parcel of beauti- 
ful bonds into a wad of scalloped black 
fragments! 

The wounded bank clerks were hurried 
to a hospital. And the bonds—and here 
is the point of this story —were also dis- 
patched to a hospital. The bank clerks 
got pretty seneralh repaired and returned 
to work. And in ihe big bond and money 
hospital at Washington those scorched 
and mutilated certificates were all pa- 
. tiently examined, and analyzed, and iden- 
tified, and redeemed into a perfectly good 
$100,000 in bonds once more. 

Recently, I stood in the receiving ward 
of this hospital listening to Frank J. F. 
'Thiel, assistant treasurer of the United 
States, tell about the thousands of maimed, 
burned, drowned, and otherwise muti- 
lated five-, ten-, and hundred-dollar bills 
which are daily brought in for treatment. 

“For money," said Mr. Thiel, “which 
is supposed to have such a deadly faculty 
for getting people into trouble, is always 
getting into trouble itself.” 

Mr. Thiel is one of those officials of 
whom the public hears very little. Ad- 
ministrations come and go. Department 
heads pass in and out of the picture. But 
these competent subordinates are the 
strong cables which hold up the bridge of 
Government as one party after the other 
marches over in the brief light of glorv. 

Thiel went into the Treasurer's office 
when McKinley was President. He is 
there yet. And though that represents a 
long period of service Thiel is still a young 
man. His mind bristles with vast legions 
of appalling figures. He talks of millions 
and billions with the easy familiarity of 
the average man discussing small change. 

I wanted to know something of the 
surgery by which these crippled treasury 
notes are restored. Mr. Thiel’s answer 
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was to hand me a pasteboard box which 
had come in that morning. It contained 
a dozen tin cans of various sorts. Each 
can held a little collection of charred frag- 
ments of paper. 

* You would never think it," he said, 
“but these blackened remnants were once 
money. The owner of this particular lot 
was afraid of burglars and he was also sus- 
picious of savings banks, so he put his 
money in cans and hid them all over the 
house. A thief would have had to rob sep- 
arately every room in the house to have 
gathered the whole treasure. But some- 
thing far more devastating than thieves at- 
tacked his house: Lightning shot through 
the walls, found every one of these cans, 
burned them black and reduced their con- 
tents, four hundred and ninety-seven dol- 
lars in bills, almost to ashes. The owner 
has sent them here in the hope that we 
can redeem them. And we will do it." 

“But how can you tell that all these 
black scraps were really money?” 

Mr. Thiel pointed to a group of young 
women. 

“They can do it,” he answered. “One 
day a cigar box was delivered here. It 
was filled with small bits of burned paper 
which came from a bank in North Dakota. 
The bank had been robbed. The burglars 
had dynamited the safe and made off with 
most of its contents. But the powerful 
explosive which had blown open the door 
of the safe had also destroyed some of the 
currency contained in it. The parched, 
crumbled flakes were swept up, packed in 
this cigar box, and sent to us. 


“(YNE of our young women went to 

work on the box. She examined each 
piece of blackened paper separately. The 
engraving, which is in ink, burns to a 
slightly different tone of black from the 
rest of the paper. In the charred surface 
of the scraps it is often possible to pick out 
a feeble trace of the original design. Every 
one of our young women experts can look 
at a fragment of a United States note 
not much larger than a pin head and tell 
what sort of bill it belongs to. 

“The girl who had charge of the job 
that I am telling you about examined the 
bits of paper in the cigar box, fitting them 
together like a jig-saw puzzle. The brittle 
pieces she handled very delicately until 
she could paste them on a piece of card- 
board. The clusters of fragments grew 
and finally began to take form. Very soon 
she had several fractional sections of ten- 
and twenty-dollar bills, each looking like 
the map of some multitudinous archi- 
pelago. There was enough, however, to 
pick out the denominations of the bills, 
the date of issue, and the serial numbers. 


Little by little she arranged that cigar box 
full of tiny pieces into portions of United 
States notes. 

*"When she had done this, she con- 
sulted a large filing cabinet where are filed 
millions of similar cards with the remains 
of treasury notes pasted on them. Run- 
ning through the cards she selected one. 
On the card which she had just pasted up, 
she had about half of a ten-dollar bill that 
had been blown to bits in the North Da- 
kota bank robberv. And hereon this other 
card taken from the file in the Treasury 
Department in Washington were the re- 
maining portions of that same bill! 

“That filed portion of the bill had been 
sent in for redemption by a St. Paul bank. 
It was in fairly good repair, only the edges 
being singed. 


“JERE then was a case for the secret 

service. One portion of a ten-dollar 
swept up around the wreckage of a bur- 
glarized North Dakota safe, the other 
portion cashed by a St. Paul bank. The 
records of the St. Paul bank revealed that 
the bill had been brought in by a jeweler. 
From the jeweler it was learned that he had 
taken the damaged half of several bills 
along with some good ones in payment of 
a watch he had sold to a stranger. 

“Thus the North Dakota desperado 
had managed to cash even the mutilated 
currency in his loot. But in doing so he 
had left behind him some excellent clues. 
And by the time the secret service got 
giel with the case he and his con- 
federates were in jail. 

“What was done in this case is done 
here hundreds of times every day. It is 
done without the use of acids, or magni- 
fying glasses, or instruments of any kind. 
A good pair of eyes, a perfect memory for 
every infinitesimal portion of all treasury 
issues, and an infinite patience are all that 
is needed. Not everyone has the eyes; 
few have the memory; and not one in ten 
thousand has the patience.” 

“How many bills come back here?" I 
asked. 

“All of them," answered Mr. Thiel 
quickly. “Every one-dollar bill is a 
promise by the Govemiient to pay one 
dollar in silver on demand. I am often 
asked if anyone ever really demands pay- 
ment. Very seldom. But people do come 
around in great numbers to ask for new 
bills. In this room we redeem a million of 
Uncle Sam’s promises every day. 

“All paper notes begin their journey a 
few blocks from here at the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. They go out 
clean and crisp and new. They all come 
here eventually—some of them in a few 
months— battered (Continued on page 224) 
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Bruce Fights To Give Others 
'The Chance He Never Had 


He learned his letters from a newspaper; the family kitchen was his schoolroom, 
and his younger brothers and sisters were his teachers — Yet when Wil 
liam George Bruce grew up, he founded a magazine which 
started, and won, a fight for better American schools 


By Sherman Gwinn 


UT in Milwaukee, the other 

week, I learned an amazing 

fact: One of the best known 

men in American school ad- 

ministrative circles is a man 
who himself never went to school, but 
who educated himself, mostly without 
teachers, in the spare hours after his work 
in a cigar factory. 

He is William George Bruce, president 
of the Bruce Publishing Company, of 
Milwaukee, an organization which he 
founded thirty-four vears ago on a capital 
of six hundred dollars, and which has 
become the most widely known publishing 
house of its kind in the world. 

Son of a poor Milwaukee ship's carpen- 
ter, Bruce was the eldest of nine children. 
At the age of seven, he was stricken with a 
hip disease, and for four years lay bed- 
ridden. He was a pale, pitiful wisp of a boy 
on crutches, a boy who had never played. 
Compelled by necessity at home, he went 
to work as soon as he could hobble about. 
Everyone, except his mother, expected 
him to be a burden upon his family for life. 

But Bruce fooled them. And. the re- 
markable thing is the field in which he 
did it. 

His first textbook was a penny daily 
newspaper. His schoolroom was the 
family kitchen, with his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters as teachers. 
And, except for a few months in night 
school, they are the only teachers he ever 
had. 

Yet, while still a voung man, Bruce 
became a member of Milwaukee's school 
commission, and quickly gained recogni- 
tion for his intimate knowledge of school 
needs. At thirty-five, he founded the 
* American School Board Journal," the first 
magazine ever published for school ad- 
ministrators. At once he started a fight 
for better school buildings, a fight that 
was to be waged with marked success in 
every part of the country. To-day the 
magazine is the most important periodical 
published that is devoted exclusively to 
school administrative affairs. 

Bruce is also the publisher of **Indus- 
trial Arts" and “Hospital Progress," two 
other important class magazines. He is an 
expert on school architecture, problems of 
taxation, political and social economy, 
Pub NE organization, and a dozen 
kindred subjects. He founded and for 
fifteen years has been president of the 
Milwaukee Harbors Association. Indeed, 
his knowledge of Great Lakes conditions 
and commerce is considered second to that 
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of no other man in the entire country. 

Yet, by every rule, Bruce was beaten 
before he started! 

He grew up in Milwaukee’s water-front 
district. His father was a sailor, and 
naturally wasn't home much. Bruce's 
days were spent mostly with his mother. 

‘I was just a big-eyed, puny kid," he 
told me, as we sat together in his office. 
“The other boys of the district were the 
kind that wear their caps on the sides of 
their heads and that learn early to smoke 
cigarettes. I wasn't rugged enough to 
stand up with 'em in the rough and tumble 
games they play. No wonder they called 
me a ‘mama boy'." 

Then, at the age of seven, came Bruce's 
illness. His legs were soon helpless. The 
family was too poor to afford a specialist. 
Months on end the boy lay in bed, help- 
less, dependent aele on his mother. 
Time and again it was doubtful that he 
would live. 

* Mother became everything to me dur- 
ing those four years," Mr. "roce went 
on to relate to me. “She brought me 
my meals; often she fed me from a spoon 
when I couldn't feed myself. She had a 
big family to care for, and she did every bit 
of the cooking, washing, and mending her- 
self. But she always found some time to 
sit by my bed and read to me, and to keep 
me interested. When I felt better she 
would pack the big rocking chair with 
pillows, put it by the kitchen window, and 
carry me out to it in her arms, so that I 
could be near her while she worked. I'd 
look out the window and watch the other 
kids play; but Mother would never let me 
become blue. She was careful to divert 
my attention at the least sign. And she'd 
never let me see her anything but cheerful. 

“She wasn’t an educated woman,” he 
continued. ''Her schooling was limited, 
but she was a woman who could see and 
plan ahead. In our part of the town, a 
man's ability was measured by his muscle 
and the stoutness of his back. Mother 
realized from the outset that, even if I 
got well, I would never be able to compete 
physically with the other boys of my age. 
She wanted me to be educated, so that I 
could work in an office. 


"SO SHE taught me the best she knew: 
first my letters, then to read simple 
words. My brothers and sisters were in 
school and, of course, they brought home 
books. When one of them had had a good 
lesson, Mother would have it repeated for 


me. She would make the other children. 


tell me what the teachers had said, and 
all about the school day. d, as was 
quite natural for a boy who couldn't go 
to school himself, I drank in every scrap 
of information they brought home. It was 
the beginning of a keen interest in schools 
that was to grow much faster than I grew. 

“One big thing I had to fight constantly 
was the idea of my family and our neigh- 
bors that I shouldn't be allowed to do any- 
thing for myself. I would reach for some- 
thing. Somebody would leap to get it for 
me. I would want to study my sister’s 
primer. 'Now, Billy, you're not well 
enough for that,’ somebody would object. 
‘Let me read it for you." 

"As soon as I could get about on 
crutches, I wanted to get ont and hustle. 
And I had the hardest time imaginable 
having my way about it. Folks insisted 
on continuing to nurse me. And it was 
years before they stopped pitying me. 
Why, their pity was so persistent that I 
actually got to pitying myself, and that 
was almost my undoing. At one time, I 
got so sorry for myself that I decided to 
call it a bad job and jump into the lake." 
_ Mr. Bruce interrupted himself, laugh- 
ing. 


"I CAN laugh now,” he added, “though 
it was a mighty serious matter at the 
time. However, I'm two jumps ahead of 
my story. During those years I was laid up 
in bed, I learned to plod my way through a 
simple narrative in a newspaper and get a 
fair comprehension of what it was about. 
I could write my name and simple sen- 
tences, and I had learned how to use a 
little pocket dictionary Mother had bought 
for me. 

“T mention the newspaper because it 
was my first real lesson book. We couldn't 
afford to subscribe for a paper ourselves, 
nor could many of our neighbors. But 
often someone would bring home a dis- 
carded paper he had picked up on the 
street, or Mother would get one which 
had been used as a wrapper on a bundle. 
These were given to me so that I might 
‘look at the pictures,’ but I found them a 
source of marvelous information. 

“With my dictionary I'd pick out the 
words one by one. Maybe it would take 
me an afternoon to master one short item. 
I never called for Mother's aid except as a 
last resort. You can imagine the variety 
of my reading, such as it was—politics, 

olice court items, speeches, everything. 
t was pretty hectic stuff for a bedridden 
youngster. 


Bruce Fights to Give Others the Chance He Never Had, by SHERMAN GWINN 
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William George Bruce reading a story to his five grandchildren. Mr. Bruce, one of the best known men in American school 
administration circles, is president of the Bruce Publishing Company, of Milwaukee. He publishes the ‘‘American School Board 
Journal," and other periodicals. Illness and poverty prevented his attending school when he was a boy; but he managed to 
educate himself, and even while a young man he became an important factor in the educational life of his home city, Milwaukee 


"You've heard boys wishing for a 
bicycle, or a pony. My wish was for a 
newspaper. My hip was much better by 
this time, and Father had made me a pair 
of crutches. The family was seriously dis- 
cussing my going to work—a discussion 
in which I joined eagerly, because then 
I could earn money to subscribe for a 
paper! 

“Finally, it was decided that I should 
take a place in a cigar factory. There I 
could sit down while I rolled cigars, and I 
was skillful with my hands. The hip 
disease had left me crippled in one leg for 
life, and it also had deprived me of the 
use of my legs for four years. But this 
weakness seemed to have been made up 
by nature in the strength and dexterity of 
my fingers. I’ve since come to believe that 
weakness in one place usually is compen- 
sated for by strength in another. As a 
rule, the blind are keen of hearing; often, 
the physically weak are giants mentally, 
and so on along the list. 

**As [ was an apprentice during my first 
six months in the cigar factory, my father 
had to pay fifty dollars to my employer. 
After that, I was put on the pay roll at 
six dollars a week. Even at that time, I 
was considered one of the fastest cigar 
rollers in the factory. Almost all my pay 
was badly needed at home; but by saving 
a dime each week I did get enough to 
subscribe to a newspaper. With that I 
began to study in earnest." 

Ar. Bruce told me that he would crawl 


out of bed at five o'clock in the morning 
while the family still slept, get the news- 
paper as it was delivered at the door, and 
pore over it until breakfast. The paper 
went with him to the factory, where he 
read it during his lunch period. He studied 
it nights, Sundays, holidays, every chance 
he got. 

“T didn't play much," he confessed. 
“The fellows at the factory said I was 
tied to my mother’s apron. Indeed, my 
newspaper and I were quite a joke about 
the place. 

""What's the use?” I confided to 
Mother. ‘I’m trying to learn, and I’m 
only laughed at!’ 

“Don’t mind ’em,’ Mother advised. 
‘They’ll always be plain factory workers. 
You must get into an office!’ 


“TIRED as she was after her long days of 
housework, she would sit up with me 
late into the night, giving me what assist- 
ance she could. In a year I was able to read 
quite well, and I had formed certain defi- 
nite interests. These were mainly in the 
political and social questions of the day, 
and in schools. I was never done inquiring 
about the schools. I'd walk blocks out of 
my way in order to pass a schoolhouse. 
“Little by little my wages increased at 
the factory and in another year I was pretty 
well along in arithmetic, a study suggested 
by Mother. 'In an office you'll need to 
know figures,’ she said. At first she laid 
out my problems and corrected my les- 


sons. But it wasn't long before I was 
beyond her. 

“In my paper I read the advertisement 
of a business school that held evening 
classes. The fee was moderate. The head 
of the school agreed to take me on and to 
teach me bookkeeping and penmanship, 
provided I would keep up my elementar 
studies out of class. For three inontha- T 
attended this school. It was my first and 
only schooling under professional teachers. 
'They really accomplished wonders too, 
for my advance was so rapid that I at- 
tracted the attention of the head in- 
structor. 

“After class one evening, he called me 
aside. The Milwaukee ‘News,’ he said, 
wanted a boy to work in the business 
office. He had recommended me for the 
job because of my excellence in penman- 
ship; the pay was to be six dollars a week. 

“I was earning fourteen dollars a week 
at the cigar factory, but in my joy I 
don't believe I even thought of this. I 
could.scarcely wait until I got home to tell 
Mother. That night we had a celebration. 

"*[t's less money,’ Mother said, ‘but 
it's your big chance. It's what I've been 
praying for.’ 

“Anybody who quits a fourteen-dollar 
job for one at six is loony,’ declared Father, 
in disgust. 

* But Mother coaxed and argued, and 
eventually Father consented to my going 
to the ‘News.’ 

“T was the (Continued on page 218) 


It was while we were eating breakfast Saturday morning in the little restaurant where we'd had our discouraged 
supper that Mr. Forstein strolled in. “Well,” he said, “want to sell me your option for thirty-three hundred?” 
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“Easy Money" 


Dot and Will get in on the Florida boom 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T, K. HANNA 


FEEL pretty sure that if it hadn't 

been for Ben and Merribel Higgins, 

Will and I would never have thought 

of going to Florida at all; and it's 

certain we would never have made a 
penny off Florida real estate, for the main 
and simple reason that we'd never have 
dreamed of putting a penny into it. No; 
if it hadn't been for Ben and Merribel, 
we'd have been tickled pink and per- 
fectly satisfied with clearing two thou- 
sand dollars on our Verblen land. 

As a matter of fact, selling that Verblen 
land was plenty to get pepped up over. 
Father Horton and some of the other 
town councilmen had been agitating 
another trolley line to Verblen for years; 
and Will just figured out that it was due 
to come through before very long, and 
that they'd be more likely to run it out 
the pike than the east side they were 
talking about. 


So we put all the money we could save - 


into land along the pike, and when the 
trolley really was put through Will split 
the land up into building lots, and we 
made two thousand dollars. We'd prob- 
ably have sunk this in bonds for the time 
being, and forgotten all about it, if it 
hadn't been for Ben and Merribel's com- 
ing back to Montrose, rich. 

e'd all gone to high school with 
Merribel when she was Merribel Walsh 
and worked in the ''Thread-and-Needle 
Store" Saturdays and after school hours. 
Ben was delivering groceries for Nat and 
didn't have one nickel to rub against 
another. When Ben and Merribel eloped 
and got married, even Father, who is 
usually mild-spoken, said he guessed two 
darn fools had met. They ran away to 
Chicago, and nobody in Montrose had 
heard from them for kve years, when, out 
of a clear sky, last spring, Father Horton 
got a letter from Ben asking him about the 
huge Wildron place at the lake. Ben 
wrote that he was thinking of buying it. 

Father Horton thought it must be a 
joke; but, believe me, it wasn't. Ben had 
become actually wealthy out in Cali- 
fornia, and he and Merribel were coming 
back to Montrose, supposedly to have a 
summer home, but really, as we all soon 
learned, to show off to all the rest of us. 

If a sudden comet had landed and 
exploded on Main Street, it wouldn't 
have stirred up the Montrose young 
married couples as the Higginses’ coming 
back did. Whenever any two or more of 
us got together, all we could talk about 
was Merribel and Ben. 

** She's going to have a formal garden 
sloping down to the lake," Dulcie would 
say in an awed tone, "and take down 
the old Wildron summer gazebo." Dulcie 
would pause a moment, and then add, 
“ Heavens, I knew her when that gazebo 
was bigger than the house she lived in." 

And, "She's got four servants and just 


one baby." Rosemary Merton, who has 
four babies and no servant at all, would 
asp. “One of them's a French nurse. 
Terribel asked me if I didn't think it was 
a nice idea to have a child grow up speak- 
ing French. I told her I'd be aired if 
my two youngest ever learned to speak 
English. Mercy, I knew her when she 
never had a dress that wasn’t made over 
from her cousin’s!” 

“I knew her when—” The boys got to 
making fun of us girls because somebody 
was always saying that. 

As a matter of fact, though, the 
Higginses upset the boys just as much, 
only in different ways. Success had 
simply gone to Ben's head. He'd tell 
ae boly how they ought to run their 
business. He’d tell Roger Lane that, in 
his opinion, it was a dirty shame for 
Howard Merton to plug along filing 
people’s teeth and doing bridge-work— 
who ever heard of a dentist making any 
money? Then he’d tell Howard Merton 
that, from his point of view, Roger Lane 
was making an awful mistake staying in 
the bank. Where’s any future in a bank? 
A ten-dollar-a-month raise once a year 
for spending your life in an iron cage! 

“In my opinion” and “From my point 
of view” Ben was always saying. 

“If he doesn't quit patronizing me,” 
Howard said disgustedly, “PIl give him a 
crack one of these days that'll separate 
his point of view from his opinions!” . 


S FOR Will, Ben took every bit of 
pleasure Will would have had. out of 
his Verblen deal by telling about the easy 
money he'd picked up here and there. He 
rather thought he'd run down to Florida, 
he told Will. A friend of his had just 
cleared fifty thousand on a couple of 
acres of land. 

"You're a chump,” he told Will 
frankly. ‘Fellow with your brains stick- 
ing in a little one-horse town like this. 
Why, there's more easy money to be 
picked up in real estate than any other 
line I know of. Why, I know a fellow out 
in California who got an option on some 
fruit country, picked it up for a song— 
and—" 

And so on. Everybody Ben knew was 
always picking up money—not any 
measly two thousand that it took three 
years to get, but tens of thousands made 

` almost overnight. By the time Will had 
actually got his two thousand, as he said, 
it looked like Tony the bootblack’s sav- 


ings. 

Ts funny how anything like that. will 
get you if you just give it time. It took 
quite a little. For several weeks, we all 
just either laughed or got mad at the 

igginses, managed to ignore Merribel's 
New York clothes by remembering when 
she didn't have any winter coat but an 
old sweater of her aunt's, managed to 


: dollars? 


stand Ben’s patronizing ways by re- 
membering how he used to be late with the 
groceries. I imagine, though, that we 
were just kidding ourselves all the time. 
There is something terribly upsetting in 
seeing your own successes suddenly as 
they look stacked up against the real 
thing. Roger Lane got his regular raise; 
and Dulcie, who had planned to have a 
rarebit supper for us and the Mertons, 
to celebrate, didn't have the heart to 
have it. 

“T hate to have Roger stick in that old 
bank," Dulcie confided to me. “Of 
course, I know Mr. Scoggins thinks an 
awful lot of Roger and all that, but, after 
all, when Peggy Scoggins gets married, 
there'll be another young man that Mr. 
Scoggins will be a lot more interested in 
pushing than Roger. And if you just 
depend on your regular salary—what's a 
ten-dollar raise? A hundred and twenty 
dollars a year! About what Ben Higgins 
pays for one suit!” : 

And, "I wish Howard had started to 
practice dentistry in Chicago," Rosemary 
said, wearily sticking the new baby's 
bottle to heat in the bottom of the double 
boiler, as she took cereal for the other 
three out of the top. “It just makes me 
sick to think of the way Howard works 
for every cent he gets, when Merribel 
Higgins told me what she paid for some 
work she had done in New York. I'll bet 
Howard would do better in Chicago, even 
now. You can't charge any kind of 
prices here." - 

Howard and Rosie had both been 
awfully proud of having saved a thousand 
dollars since they'd been married, in spite 
of having had four babies in five years; 
but, as Howard said, it had been like 
getting blood out of a turnip, the way 
they'd had to scrimp and worry to get it. 
And, after all, what was a thousand 
Why, Ben Higgins knew a 
fellow who— 

And so on. 


FOR some time, Will didn’t get excited 
at all. He's quite a bit like Father 
Horton, pretty slow and cautious. When 
Roger Lane actually got out of the bank 
and went in with a Chicago bond house 
that was opening a branch here, Will 
thought he was crazy, and he talked 
Rosie out of the idea of nagging Howard 
into pulling up stakes and heading for Chi. 

“Its just up and down with fellows 
like Ben Higgins,” Will would say. “One 
day they're sitting on top of the world, 
and the next day they're begging the 
grocer to let the bill run over till the first 
of Mareh: None of that for mine, thank 

ou! 

Will talked a great deal like that. 
There’s something about having a couple 
like the Higginses dropped down in your 
crowd that seems to put you on the 
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defensive half the 
time. You feel you 
have to keep stick- 
ing up for your own 
wav of doing. And 
Will kept sticking 
up for his. Slowly, 
though, in the midst 
of all his talking, a 
queer idea came to 
me. It suddenly 
dawned on me that 
Will didn't know 
anything about 
what he was talk- 
ing. He was just 
saying the sort of 
things he'd always 
heard Father Hor- 
ton say. And did 
Father Horton, him- 
self, really know? 


[T5 quite a shock 
to you the first 
time you realize 
that people as old as 
Father Horton, 
people you've al- 
ways looked up to 
as knowing pretty 
nearly everything, 
might have a few 
things to learn, 
themselves. After 
all, Father Horton 
had spent most of 
his life right in 
Montrose—who 
was he to set him- 
self up as knowing 
how everything all 
over the world was 
done? I said some- 
thing of this sort to 
Will, and though 
Will said he thought 
his father had done 
pretty darn well by 
working along his 
own line of reason- 
ing, he was broad- 
minded enough to 
admit that there 
might be men who 
had done just as 
well along their own 
lines, and that their 
lines might be some- 
thing else again. 

I guess Will must 
have got to think- 
ing something about 
the same way I was, 
because he began 
listening with. more 
respect to Ben when 
he talked about 
making moncy in Florida realestate. Ben 
wasn't just a blow-hard, either. He had 
plenty of proofs. Men were making for- 
tunes overnight, buying and selling land. 
You didn't even have to buy the land; 
you just bought a thirty-dav option on it 
for ten per cent, and long before the thirty 
days were up so was the price, and you 
sold your option for stacks more than 
you'd paid for it. 

“For the two thousand we made on that 
Verblen land," Will said to me one night, 

"we could get an option on a twenty- 
thousand-dollar piece of property. You 


The American Magazine 


Just before we were ready to start back, we saw Mr. Forstein 
ready to gibber. It seemed to me that if he snatched 


know there’s real money to be made on a 
twenty-thousand-dollar deal.” 

At frst, of course, it was just wild talk, 
that Will was doing for the fun of it. But 
even the wild talk made his regular busi- 
ness seem terribly dinky. He finally sold 
the old Harrison place that had stood 
vacant for years, and made what we 
would have used to call a nice piece of 
change out of it. Six months ago we'd 
have been delighted; but now Will got to 
figuring how many times he'd driven bum 
prospects out to that place, and how 
many million times he'd pointed out the 


fine drive-well, the extra cistern, and 
raved about the heating plant, and, as he 
said, when you figured out all the leg 
work you'd put in, anything you made 
out of real estate in Montrose was a long 
way from easy money. 

nd then, just to show that Ben’s 
wasn't wild talk at all, Mr. Burris, who is 
one of the richest and certainly the best 
business man in Montrose, went down to 
Florida and cleaned up seventy-five 
thousand dollars in three weeks. If anv- 
thing in the world could give good, sub- 
stantial proof of the standing say busi- 
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*Easy Money," by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


arriving in Mr. Cluett’s nifty little sky-blue roadster. Iwas 
this chance away from us too, I’d never smile again 


ness, it was to have Mr. Burris go into it. 

Will heard it the day that the sale of 
the Van Ness block fell through. Will 
had been working like a dog on that sale 
and it was practically cinched. He’d gone 
over to Verblen in the worst blizzard 
we'd had in years to talk to the queer old 
oo who’s got a mortgage on it, and to 
ook up the old deed. Even the trolleys 
weren’t running, the snow was so deep, 
and our flivver sedan froze right up in the 
garage, so Will had to drive over in an 
open car. He froze one cheek driving 
home, and when he got there he found 


the deal was off. All through supper, he 
told me what he thought of the real estate 
business; how you worked your head off 
and froze your face, and what did you 
make—even if you made it, which you 
probably wouldn’t! 

"What do you say, Dot,” he said 
suddenly, “that we take the profits off 
the Harrison sale and make a trip to 
Florida?" 

There was some faint hint of something 
in Will’s voice that made me look up 
sharply and say: 

“To buy land, you mean?” 
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_ “Oh, I'm not say- 
ing anything about 
PIN any land," 
said Will. “But 
you've had a tough 
fall of it, both the 
kids sick at once— 
vou need a rest. 
The folks would 
take Jil, and I 
imagine that your 
mother'd keep Teck 
for us, don’t you?” 

“Oh, sure," I said, 
still feeling that 
there was more in 
this than met the 
eye. 


THE trip alone 
was enough to 
et excited about. 
‘lorida in the win- 
ter—why, just be- 
ing able to speak of 
it casually other 
winters would be 
worth all it would 
cost. But there was 
more than just the 
trip; I could tell 
that by just watch- 
ing Will. When 
you've been mar- 
ried going on four 
qum a man doesn't 
ave to hang out 
his thoughts like a 
license plate for you 
to know what he has 
in mind. Though 
Will wouldn’t com- 
mit himself beyond 
saying there’d be 
no harm in taking 
along all the cash 
we had—which was 
the two thousand 
we'd made on the 
Verblen land—I 
knew he was figur- 
ing on buying land. 
Why, I knew so well 
what was going on 
in his mind that I 
could just tell what 
he was thinking 
about when he be- 
gan to grumble 
about his father's 
being so cautious. 
Father Horton is 
just like Will, only 
more so! 

“Father is as full 
as a tick of all the 
old maxims he used 
to write in his copy- 
book"' Will would grumble. “‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned,’ and, ‘Waste 
not, want not,' and all those. He never 
even heard of *Nothing venture, nothing 
have! Say, it's too bad the fellow who 
invented the radio couldn't have talked it 
over with Dad first. Dad could have 
shown him it wouldn't work." 

I didn't breathe a word of my sus- 
picions to anybody; but Father Horton 
is pretty foxy. He thought our going 
South was kind of wild; but he and 
Mother Horton want to go to California 
all winter next (Continued on page 115) 


Adam Said It To Eve— 
And It’s Still Going The Rounds 


Ever since the first man thought up his first alibi, human beings have been telling 
the wonderful things they would do if they “had the time”— Tve 
said the same thing on several thousand occasions; in 
fact, its my favorite excuse for laziness 


«t F I had the time. . . .” 

"There, right before you, is the Peer- 
less and Pre-Eminent Alibi of the 
Man With the Cluttered Desk, the 
Bozo With the Jelled Responsi- 

bilities, the Procrastinating Party With 

the Accumulating Traffic Jam of Assorted 

Tasks. 

For years, this mossy, threadbare old 
phrase has been tagging me around. I 
1magine that when my parents urged me, 
as a toothless infant, to say “ Dadda” for 
the pretty ladies, and I mumbled “Oogle- 
glug-gazook-yam" it was my way of say- 
ing "I would, if I had more time.” Cer- 
tainly I can recall few periods in which I 
thought the supply equal to the demand. 

I envy the man who can take a given 
task in one hand and a given amount of 
time in the other, go into a room and 
emerge with them evened up to the last 
inch. I always use up all the allotted time 
and find I have several yards of task left 
over. 

Just now I have more time at my dis- 
posal than ever I expected to have in my 
wildest dreams. I have far more, in fact, 
than my per capita share—but it doesn’t 
seem to be enough. 

I could use a lot more, or, rather, plan 
to use a lot more. Maybe it’s my “ap- 


proach.” All I know is that whenever I ` 


find myself alone with a nice, long, unused 
stretch of perfectly fresh time on my 
hands, and resolve firmly to buckle down 
and use it up to the best advantage, I be- 
come all unbuckled, as it were. I say, 
* Here's a chance to sail into all these 
accumulated jobs, and clean them up. 
I'll tackle 'em at once and let nothing in- 
terfere! Yes, sir, I've been fooling around 
long enough! To-day's the day!’ 

It looks like a cinch. There are no ob- 
stacles in sight; no interruptions. But my 
resolution usually gets blighted before it 
bears fruit. Being under no orders, and 
having no boss to demand certain results 
within certain hours, I am immediately 
beset by the temptation to take it easy. 
* Don't Hurry" warnings seem to pop up 
everywhere. I go to a desk, stick a sheet 
of paper in my typewriter and get poised 
for a start. Then | stare at the paper and 
light a cigar. 

A man can stare at a sheet of white 
paper only a certain length of time. This 
time has never been fixed, but I can do 
this stunt longer than any man on earth. 
Eventually, I get what is known as white 
paper blindness. The symptoms are 
drooping of the eyelids, intermittent 
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blank stares, general lassitude, and a sud- 
den craving for the great outdoors. To 
relieve my eyes, I look to the left and en- 
counter a newspaper with the headline 
“Giants Play Double-Header To-day.” 

Still being in possession of a little 
strength, I look out of the window and am 
immediately impressed by the blueness of 
the sky and the appealing mellowness in 
the air. My eyes pop back to that head- 
line about the double-header. Then I re- 
member that an old friend of mine said 
only a short time ago that he never tries 
to work when he isn't in exactly the right 
mood. “ There’s no use driving yourself,” 
was the way he put it. I had always 
thought him a bit of a nit-wit, but now he 
suddenly looms up as a most intelligent 

erson. 

“Well,” I compromise, “I simply won't 
waste this day. I'll work until about 
three-thirty and then run out for the 
second game!" 

But I can't help thinking that often the 
first game of a double-header is a thriller 
and the second one terrible. Deliberately 
turning away from the sports pages, in 
order to put away temptation, I encounter 
a headline: 


Says Men Work Too Hard 


Should take more time to play, 
Doctor tells Medical Congress. 


That settles it! I decide at once that 
the matter with me is that I need more 
play. I've been working too hard! That's 
the reason I can't sit down and bat off a 
story with ease. That accounts for my 
lack of pep. After a few moments of 
thinking along this line I arrive at a posi- 
tive conviction that I am a physical wreck 
from too little recreation and diversion. 
So I decide to see both games, and tackle 
my work in the evening—when some- 
body's sure to pop in for bridge! 


SoM E ancient philosopher handed down 
the advice “Take time by the fore- 
lock." He should have known better. It 
can't be done. Theold gentleman is bald. 
And even if he had a forelock it wouldn't 
be clubby if everybody with the ** Do It 
Now" complex went around trying to 
grab it. 

But I don't want you to gather from 
this that I'm lazy. I'm not. I'm very 
conscientious about work. Indeed, I'm 
the champion new-job taker of the world. 

Right now I have assignments to get 
out a book, do a Sunday feature, write a 
play, furnish the ideas for a strip cartoon, 


deliver a weekly radio talk, create a new 
character for my daily newspaper column. 
and turn out a series of magazine articles, 
to say nothing of washing the dog, paint- 
ing the pantry shelves, getting a new dash- 
light for the automobile, having a new 
stem made for my pipe, getting a hair-cut 
and buying a new hat! Up to the last vear 
or so, ee found time to get a hair- 
cut when I needed it. Now it requires at 
least two weeks of urging by Mrs. Phillips 
before I feel I can spare the necessary ten 
minutes. 

A few short years ago, when I was work- 
ing ten to twelve hours a day, seven days 
a week in a Connecticut newspaper office 
as managing editor, Sunday editor, re- 
write man, emergency artist, dramatic 
critic, and superintendent of the **morgue." 
all at one and the same time, I not only 
got my hair cut regularly, but wou'd have 
found time to cut the publisher's and the 
members of the staff's hair had it been in- 
cluded as part of the day’s work. Looking 
back at what was expected of a voung 
man then, I wonder that some such serv- 
ice wasn’t required, 


FOR my first ten years in a newspaper 
office I worked seven days a week, with 
no day off. It was a daily and Sunday 
paper, and after getting out the Saturday 
issue everybody returned in the early 
evening and worked until two or three 
Sunday morning on the Sunday issue. 

It never struck me that I was anywhere 
near as pressed for time in those laborious 
days as I seem to be to-day. In fact, I 
thought I had a pretty soft snap. There 
was never a time when I rebelled at the 
idea of the seven-days-a-week schedule, or 
considered the Saturday-night and Sun- 
day-morning part of the job in the nature 
of an imposition. In fact, at that time 
there seemed to me to be something glam- 
orous about the Saturday-night feature 
of newspaper life. Occasionally I might 
ask a Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesdav off, 
but I never asked for a Saturday night off. 

There is an appealing atmosphere of 
excitement and hustle about a newspaper 
office in a small town on a Saturday night, 
and a spirit of adventure in the search for 
news about the streets teeming with 
people who come down-town or into the 
city from the surrounding communities to 
“bust out and see the sights.” And, some 
how, the putting of a newspaper "to 
bed" under the lights of a composing- 
room during the small hours of the mom- 
ing always seemed to me a more human 
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If You Ask Me, by ROBERT QUILLEN 


and far less mechanical proceeding than 
the same bestowal of attention during the 
daylight hours. Anyhow, I was strong for 
the Saturday-night work, and even to-day 
I'd like to go back to the old home town 
some week-end and spend a Saturday 
night on the old sheet—if I had the time! 

[he longer I worked on that paper and 
the higher I got, the more work there was 
for me to tackle; but I never felt as rushed 
as I do now. 

A managing editor in a big city is a very 
dignified, lofty, all-important specialist 
and executive, who has, usually, an elabo- 
rate private office, a secretary, and a 
platoon of assistants. He is the Lord 

ligh Touch-Me-Not. He is the star of 
the cast; the heavy man of the organi- 
zation, and he functions very often 
through a nod of the head, a jerk of the 
thumb, or a contracting of the eyebrows. 
He is the lily of the field. He has his name 
on the door and he is considerable Hot 
Dog. His job is highly specialized, and he 
keeps it that way. 

But in the "sticks" he has no such luck. 
There he is the handy man around the 
house, the jack-of-all-jobs, the trouble 
chief, and the ever-obliging goat for any 
calamity, from the loss of a subscriber to 
the blowing out of a fuse in the press- 
room or the discovery of red ants in the 
head stereotyper's lunch box. 

As managing editor of our small-city 
paper, I got to work at seven-thirty in the 


morning and usually stayed until seven 
o'clock at night. True, Í sometimes ar- 
rived at nine and got through at three (in 
case any of my old colleagues rise up to 
argue the point), but not as a general rule. 

There was no such thing as a lunch 
hour. Twenty minutes was the limit—a 
dash to *' Looie's" next door for some soup 
and a sandwich and a dash back to help 
edit copy in the noon rush. The paper 
went to press about one-forty-five in the 
afternoon, and the heavy rush came from 
eleven in the morning until the first page 
was rattled onto the rickety elevator that 
lowered it with manv groans to the stereo- 
type-room, where “Bill” Young was im- 
patiently awaiting it in overalls and un- 
dershirt, and bellowing a “ Whatza mattah 
with you old women up-stairs? Do you 
think this is a weekly?” 


Y DAILY routine, as I recall it, now 
ran after this fashion: 

7:30. Arrived and read morning papers 
for follow-up stories, rewrites, etc. Opened 
mail. 

8 o'clock. Went over assignment book 
and mapped out day's work with city 
editor. 

8:15. Helped handle rewritten stories 
and rural correspondence, in order to get 
them on machines early. 

9 o'clock. Discovered one proof reader 
missing for day, and proceeded to read 
proof until a substitute could get in. 
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9:30. Galloped into composing-room 
and made up early pages, getting and 
captioning "cuts" to fill the great open 
spaces. 

10 o'clock. In conference with the pub- 
lisher on things about yesterday's paper 
that had broken his heart. 

10:30. Back to composing-room on the 
make-up job. 

10:40. Called out to see salesman with 
“daily feature that’ll put on ten thousand 
extra readers in ten days." 

10:50. Session with infuriated sub- 
scriber and prominent citizen whose 
photograph had appeared in paper by mis- 
take under the caption, “Noted Cont- 
dence Man on Way to Cell, With Chorus 
Girl Bride.” 

10:55. Assaulted by father of local 
belle, whose account of trip to Europe had 
become mixed up with type lauding the 
virtue of “Dr. Marvel’s Eczema Oint- 
ment for All Skin Eruptions.” 

11 o'dóck. Received 'phone call that 
Wallingford daily news letter had not 
been thrown off trolley car by conductor, 
as per custom. Had to jump on bicycle 
and pursue trolley car to get letter. 

11:30. Found city editor had been 
seized with cramps. Had to sit in and 
handle all local copy until he *uncramped" 
himself. 

Noon. Called to business office to rea- 
son with elderly lady who wished to can- 
cel subscription, (Continued on page 145) 


EOPLE who prostitute the graphic arts, the 

cinema, and the stage, to get a profit, usually 

say to those who are offended by this practice: 
“You criticize because of your ignorance and your vul- 
garity. You are offended because your unclean mind 
sees evil where none exists. If you were pure in heart, 
you would see nothing vicious in this work. It is Art. 
Art is for the civilized few, who hunger for it, and 
these cannot be denied merely because yokels are 
offended by Art." 

That is great talk; but is it honest talk? I think 
there isn't an honest word in it. 

It is not the love of art to which these merchants of 
unclean things appeal, but the love of dirt. 

'Those who hunger for art, and have the training and 
the capacity: to appreciate it, are relatively few. One 
who appeals to them and to them alone will not grow 
rich in a day. 

Those who have capacity for the enjoyment of un- 
clean things are relatively numerous, and it is to this 
numerous element that appeal is made, for there the 
profit lies. The filth that is fed to them is filth, and 
nothing more. The word “art” has no connection with 
it, except as an alibi. 

Filthy jokes are not given patent of respectability 
on the plea that they are humor. True, they contain 
some element of barnyard wit and harvest guffaws in 
certain societies; but they do not live by reason of the 
wit that is in them, but because of the filth that is in 
them. Take away the filth, and the humor alone could 
not survive. 

Take any one of these works that is defended on the 
ground that it is art; purge it of those qualities that 
were made to appeal to the lowest that is in man, and 


at once its popularity will wane. The depraved appe- 
tites that clustered about it will quit it cold. And not 
one true lover of art will be defrauded of anything for 
which his nature hungers. 

Why are Americans, more than any other people, ‘so 
easily silenced by unclean men who hide behind the 
word “art”? Because they have been scolded and 
ridiculed by self-appointed mentors and critics, and 
told again and again that they are raw, uncouth, vul- 
gar, and without culture. They have become self-con- 
scious, difhdent, sensitive, critical of themselves, afraid 
of their own honest opinions. 

“So this is art!" they say to the critic. ‘Well, well; 
isn’t it lovely! Only those of us who belong to the 
intelligentsia can really appreciate it.” 

But all the while they are saying in their secret 
hearts, “Well, it may be art, but it looks mighty sug- 
gestive and nasty to me.” 

Suggestive and nasty it is, though every critic in 
Christendom holds the contrary. 

Why sell your soul for fear of a critic? You have a 
mind of your own, capable of forming opinions of your 
own. Can’t you trust yourself? Is it worth while to be 
a hypocrite, and endeavor to fool even yourself to win 
the good opinion of those who like EE for its 
own sake? 

Art is beauty, not vulgarity. It is man’s effort to 
express the sublimity of his own soul. It is reality 
idealized. 

If it needs an apologist to establish its respectability, 
it has no kinship with art. If you would judge its 


character fairly, ask your- 
self to what quality in you RAQ e . 


it makes the greatest appeal. 
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Climbers on the crest of Kleingléckner, in the Bolomites (Eastern Alps), looking down upon 
a sea of clouds. The Alps, says Colonel Powell, furnish the grandest panoramas in the world 


he Most Interesting Place 
In The World 


By E. Alexander Powell 


“There’s Cairo, Fez and Ispahan, 
Bangkok and Singapore; 
There’s Trebizond and Teheran, 
There’s Rio and Lahore. 
Around the name of each there clings 
Enchantment’s golden veil; 
The magic of strange lands and things, 
The glamour of the trail.” 


NCE, while bound for Africa on 

a German liner—this was long 

before the war, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, fresh from the White 

House, was a fellow passenger 

—] was presented with a silver pocket- 
knife for having won first place in a 
gymkhana, or deck sports contest. In- 
trinsically, the knife was of no great value; 
but I have always treasured it, because the 
inscription which it bears, ‘Mein Feld ist 
die Welt,’ fits my case with peculiar apt- 
ness. For my field is the world, and has 
been for upward of a quarter of a century. 
This is not brakes it is merely a 
statement of fact. For something over 
twenty-five years I have been gadding up 
and down the world in quest of the inter- 
esting, the picturesque, the curious, the 
unusual. I have not been doing this for 
pleasure, you will understand, though I 
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have found pleasure in doing it, but in 
order to earn my bread and butter by 
describing what Í have seen through the 
medium of the printed page and the spoken 
word, for the beneht of those whom in- 
clination or duty keep at home. Thus it 
has come about that I have seen rather 
more than my share of this globe of ours, 
and of the people who dwell upon it. 
Not long ago I read in a magazine of a 
collector of antiques who had journeyed 
half way across the United States in order 
to see a certain mahogany highboy of 
which he had heard. As it happened, I 
had just returned from journeying half 
way 'round the world to see a jeweled 
throne. A friend of mine, a famous con- 
noisseur of pictures, started for Peru to 
inspect a "lost" Velasquez at about the 
same time that I set out on a horseback 
trip across western Ásia to visit a tribe 
which, according to the ethnologists, was 
lost at the time of the Noachic Dispersion. 
You see, therefore, that I am myself by 
way of being a collector, though, instead 
of accumulating old furniture or pictures 
or rugs or porcelains, I gather impressions 
of places, people, and things. This being 
so, it is scarcely surprising that the ques- 


tion which is asked me more frequently 
than any other, the one query with which 
I am certain to be greeted upon returning 
from a journey, is: “Which do you con- 
sider the most interesting place in the 
world?” 

Now, the answer to that question mani- 
festly depends upon what the questioner 
means by “‘interesting.” Were 1 asked to 
name the most beautiful place in the 
world, or the most curious, or the most 
romantic, it would be comparatively easy 
to give an intelligent reply. But "inter- 
esting” is not sufficiently specific; it is sus 
ceptible of too many interpretations. For 
a place that is of the most engrossing inter- 
est to one person may well bore another to 
extinction. x 


FoR example, it is safe to say that nine 
women out of ten would vote unhesr 
tatingly for Paris, whereas the average 
man vastly prefers London. A painter, if 
pinned down to a single choice, would 
doubtless decide that the most interesting 
place in the world is Florence, with its 
superb galleries and its countless artistic 
associations, while an archeologist would 
almost certainly give the palm to Athens. 
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Lovers of nature, on the other hand, 
would elect the Yellowstone, the Grand 
Canyon, or the Yosemite, in preference 
to all the picture galleries and ruins in 
Europe put together. A lover of race 
horses and racing will tell vou that for 
sheer interest there is nothing to touch 
Epsom Downs on Derby Day—nor, from 
the standpoint of color and picturesque- 
ness, is he far wrong—but an enthusiastic 
golfer will assert that the famous course 
at St. Andrews in Scotland constitutes Ais 
idea of heaven. 

I have never known a person of a ro- 
mantic turn of mind whose imagination 
was not profoundly stirred by a moonlit 
night on the Grand Canal in Venice, yet 
I once heard a matter-of-fact American 
business man describe the Queen of the 
Adriatic as "a collection of dilapidated 
houses and uncomfortable hotels strung 
along the banks of a stinking drainage 
canal." 


HE primary reason that American men 

prefer London to any other European 
city is because its people are English-speak- 
ing. Consequently, it is easy for transat- 
lantic visitors to find their way about, to 
make purchases, to ask questions. London 
is, moreover, distinctly a man's town." It 
is famous for its tailors, its bootmakers, 
its manufacturers of sporting goods and 
other articles which appeal to the mascu- 
line taste. It has the most highly de- 
veloped club life of any city in the world. 
Its older restaurants serve the simple, 
wholesome English food which most men 
like. And, being essentially a sporting 
center, the holidaying American is never 
at a loss as to how he shall spend his time 
—the race courses at Ascot, Goodwood, 
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and Epsom Downs, the polo fields at Hurl- 
ingham and Ranelagh, and a score of fa- 
mous golf courses, being within easy 
distance of town. 

The appeal of Paris, on the other hand, 
is distinctly feminine. The average Ameri- 
can woman revels in the dressmaking and 


millinery establishments of the Place Ven- 
dôme and the Rue de la Paix; she vastly 
prefers the cuisine of Ciro’s and Armenon- 
ville to the more substantial dishes of the 
Cheshire Cheese and Simpson’s; she likes 
to lunch amid the perfumed throng at 
Rumpelmayer’s; to spend the afternoon 
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A clock tower in Lucknow, 
India. (In the oval) Villa 
Serbelloni, on the shore 
of Lake Como, in Italy 


driving in the Bois or watching 
the fashion parade at Auteuil or 
Longchamps; to dine and dance 
the night away at one of the 
glittering resorts which dot the 
slopes of Montmartre. An 
American man nearly always 
feels a little lonely and out of 
place in Paris; the American 
woman never. 


THAT is interesting, you 

see, depends upon the way 
one looks at things. A good many 
years ago, while on a walking 
tour in Switzerland, I crossed 
from Switzerland into Italy by 
the Pass of the Grand St. 
Bernard. My companion was 
a retired officer of the Indian 
army. 

We gained the summit of the 
pass just as the sinking sun was bathing 
the great snow peaks in the rosy Sip 
glow. To the north, the Bernese Oberland 
and the Valley of the Rhone lay spread 
below us like a map in bas-relief. South- 
ward, the Pennine Alps dropped away to 
meet the Italian plain. In the distance we 
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High in the Sierras, on the boundary line between Californiaand 
Nevada, nestles Lake Tahoe, one of the beauty spots of our West. 
This photograph shows Emerald Bay, on the California side 
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Bathing ghat and Prince of Delhi Palace, Benares, India. Benares is one of the great 
centers of intellectual life in India, and is held in love and veneration by all Hindus 
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could see Mont 
Blanc, the Matter- 
horn, Monte Rosa 
and the Jungfrau, 
reared against the 
cloudless blue. 
There is no sub- 
limer panorama in 
all the world. I 
stood in silence, 
awed by its maj- 
esty and gran- 
deur. But my 
companion, screw- 
ing his monocle in- 
to hiseye, surveyed 
it with gloom and 
disapproval. 

“T say, old 
chap," he drawled 

rotestingly, “I’m 
hinged if there's 
anything to see up 
here but scenery. 
What I came for 
was to see the big 
dogs with the kegs 
of brandy fastened 
to their collars, you 
know.” 

My wife, who 
has traveled all 
over the world and 
has been my com- 


panion on many of 


my expeditions to 
the far places, 
maintains that the 
most interesting 
place she has ever 
seen is Lourdes, 


_ the picturesquely 


situated little town in southern France, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, to which vast 
throngs of the pious are attracted by the 
fame of its shrine and the tales of the 
miraculous cures which are effected there. 

Since the visions of the French peasant 
girl, Bernadette Soubirous, their authen- 
tication by a commission of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the bishop of Tarbes, and the 
authorization by the Pope of the cult of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, it is estimated that 
nearly three quarters of a million pilgrims 
annually visit the town. 

On the broad terrace between the en- 
trance to the sacred grotto and the left 
bank of the Gave are assembled daily, 
hundreds, often thousands, of the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, some supported by 
relatives or friends, some in wheel chairs, 
others on stretchers, brought thither from 
every corner of Europe, with the implicit 
confidence that the miraculous waters will 
effect their cure. 


HOUGH Mrs. Powell and I are not 

Catholics, I agree with her that no- 
where in the world can one witness so much 
of the tragic, the dramatic, the pathetic, or 
see so strikingly illustrated the power of 
religious faith. That numerous cures have 
been effected at Lourdes would seem to be 
proved by the inscriptions on the tablets 
which line the walls of the great church, 
and by the thousands of crutches which 
hang, like wooden stalactites, from the 
grotto's smoke-blackened roof. 

The rows of pale and drawn-faced in- 
valids laid on stretchers or reclining in 
wheel chairs, the efficient attendants and 
volunteer helpers, the nuns in their snowy 
headdresses, the monks in their woolen 
robes, the priests in their black cassocks 
and shovel hats, 
the masses of 
flowers, the deep, 
melodious chants, 
the exhortations of 
the preachers, the 
shallow cavern il- 
lumined by hun- 
dreds of guttering 
candles, the blue- 
robed figure of the 
Virgin, set highup- 
on a rock—all 
these combine to 
form one of the 
most interesting 
and impressive 
sights in the world. 
[4M frequently 

asked which, in 
my opinion, are the 
most interestin 
cities in the Und 
States. It is a dif- 
ficult question to 
answer. Person- 
ally—though I 
know that many of 
my readers will not 
agree with me—I 
should vote for 
Boston, New Or- 
leans, and San 
Francisco, in the 
order named; but 
none of these is, 
in my opinion, the 
most interesting 
place in the world. 
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I shall tell you of that place later on. 

The primary appeal of Boston, of 
course, lies in its historical associations. 
At every turn in the older part of the city 
one encounters some landmark connected 
with Revolutionary days. Faneuil Hall 
has long been known as “the cradle of 
American liberty;" the Old South Church 
was the meeting place of the people after 
the Boston Massacre of 1770, and within 
its walls were laid the plans for the Boston 
Tea Party; from the steeple of Christ 
Church were displayed the lantern-sign: ils 
so anxiously awaited by Paul Revere; in 
the Old Granary burying ground, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, and the parents 
of Benjamin Franklin lie sleeping. 


Bt Boston does not depend for interest 
upon its historic past, for until very 
recent years it was the undisputed literary 
center of America; as a musical center it 
rivals New York; while Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, both just across the river in Cam- 
bridge, make it an important educational 
center. It has the largest circulating li- 


brary in the world and 
one of the finest park 
systems, Boston Com- 
mon. 

The history, poetry, 
and romance of Creole 
days in Louisiana are 
indissolubly con- 
nected with the 
French Quarter of 
New Orleans. The 
memory of French 
dominion on this con- 
tinent Is retained in 
the names and in the 
foreign aspect of its 
streets; while even 
more distinctly the 
Spaniard has super- 
imposed his impress 
on stuccoed wall and 
iron lattice, on arches 
and gratings, jalou- 
sies, patios, fountains, 
and statues half- 
smothered in roses 
(Cont'd on page 82) 


Venice, Italy, from the Adriatic Sea, show- 
ing the Palace of the Doges, and the fa- 
mous campanile. (In theoval) The Roman 
Forum, principal landmark of the ancient 
civilization which once ruled the world. 
The Palatine Hill is at the extreme left 
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The historic Tower of David, in Jerusalem. 
Several interesting stories of life in this vener- 
ated city are told in the accompanying article 


It 'The Chemist Stepped 
Out Of Your Life— 


Your medicine chest would be empty; your clothes would have very few colors 
in them; your house would go unpainted, and a lot of other everyday 
necessaries would be lost— The story of synthetic camphor, of 
aluminum kitchen ware, and of the great epic of recent 
commercial chemistry, the making of American dyes 


By Charles Lane Callen 


RANDMOTHER, vou will re- 

member, always kept a bottle of 

camphor, or a bit of camphor 

gum, on the shelf in the medi- 

cine closet, to be used in case of 
headache or faintness. She had recourse 
to it, also, for colds and chapped hands, 
as did the rest of the family. But if any- 
one had told her that camphor would 
some day be of great commercial value, 
that we would use it in making fishing 
rods, hair brushes, umbrella handles, 
and windows for ‘‘horseless carriages,” 
for example, she would have smiled in- 
credulously, just as she smiled at the idea 
of anyone really traveling in a flying 
machine. 

I mention camphor, because it has 
furnished one of those wonder stories of 
modern science which we are forever 
hearing about. This story, by the way, 
was a high light in a series of amazin 
tales to which I listened recently, as 
sat in the great du Pont laboratories 
at Wilmington, Delaware, while Dr. 
Charles M. Stine, their director, talked 
to me in A B C language about chemistry, 
and how it walks right into our homes 
and enters intimately, more intimately 
than any other science, into our daily 
lives. 

The du Pont Company laboratories are 
the largest devoted to diversihed chemi- 
cal research in the United States, and 
Doctor Stine is recognized as one of the 
ablest research chemists in American 
industry. He has performed miracles of 
scientifc research and discovery. The 
camphor story deals with one of these 
very miracles. 

Natural camphor, as you may know, 
is obtained from a distillation of the twigs 
of the camphor tree, which is native 
mainly to Formosa, Borneo, and the 
islands of Japan. For generations on 
end, it has been cultivated there, and 
until recently we were dependent on these 
natural sources for our entire camphor 
supply. 

At least two American corporations, 
because they were large consumers of 
camphor, considered it advisable to make 
an investigation of the possibility of 

rowing camphor trees in America. 

Florida was selected as the most suitable 
location for these camphor tree experi- 
ments. 

One of the corporations purchased 
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five thousand acres of Florida land, grew 
seedlings, and began to set out young 
trees. Some of the seedlings were brought 
from half way 'round the earth, but quite a 
considerable number of them were actu- 
ally grown on American soil. Plantation 
buildings were erected, machinery pur- 
chased for large-scale cultivation, and 
suitable equipment for the distillation of 
the clippings from the camphor trees 
was assembled. Men were trained in 
camphor tree culture. Then there was 
nothing left to do but to sit down and 
wait on nature: the young trees had to be 
given time to grow. ` 

Several years went by. The price of 
camphor rose. New uses were discovered 
for it; but that didn’t hurry the Florida 
trees one jot. Not until the fifth year 
did the big Florida plantation, on which 
a fortune had been expended, yield its 
first slim crop of twigs, and the camphor 
obtained was only a drop in the bucket 
needed. . 


NE of the largest users of camphor, 
the du Pont Company, grew impa- 
tient. For camphor, you must remember, 
has an industrial value now running into 
millions. In addition to the uses 1 men- 
tioned in the opening paragraph, it is 
employed, in combination with nitro- 
cellulose, in making toilet articles, fancy 
buttons, hat trimmings, radio panels, 
photographic film, colored lacquers, sub- 
stitutes for art glass and ivory, as well as 
innumerable other products. 
So, as there came increasing doubt 
about the success of the experiment of 
rowing camphor trees in the United 
Suc least, in growing them cheaply 
enough to compete with the camphor 
grown in Formosa—the du Pont Company 
decided that the time had come for 
serious and drastic measures. The com- 
pany's chemical department was called 
in and instructed to investigate the prac- 
ticability of manufacturing camphor, in- 
stead of growing the trees—in other 
words, of producing it “synthetically,” 
as so many other substances are produced 
nowadays. And this was something which 
scientists had been trying unsuccessfully 
to do on a commercial scale for more 
than thirty years. 
Of course camphor had long ago been 
“taken apart" in the laboratory, and 
chemists understood pretty well how cam- 
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phor was “put together." But nobody 
yet knew how it could be “put together" 
on a commercial scale. 

When you tear apart a baseball, vou 
can see at once the yarn, the wadding, 
and the core that compose it; but years of 

atient effort on the part of chemists had 

een required to tear apart the molecules 
of camphor and see how their atoms were 
put together. For molecules and atoms 
are so small as to be invisible under the 
most powerful microscope. 


WHEN the company’s chemists, Doc- 
tor Stine told me, got busy, their frst 
job was to read hundreds of pamphlets, 
journals, books, and other pieces of techni- 
cal literature. This had to be done before 
any other step could be taken toward 
actually making camphor. This research 
took months. All related materials of 
the same chemical family, which are 
known as “terpenes,” were likewise in- 
vestigated. Then thousands of laboratory 
experiments were made. 

hese laboratory experiments, inciden- 
taly, were only the first stage of the 
journey. The translation of a laboratory 
process into a process commercially prac- 
ticable in a huge factory involves con- 
siderable time and the hardest kind of 
work, and calls for a great deal of in- 
genuity, both of the mechanical engi- 
neering and of the chemical engineering 
variety. In this instance, it required three 
years. By that time, this corporation 
succeeded in manufacturing in a huge 
plant, involving a very large investment 
of capital, hundreds of tons of synthetic 
camphor. 

The most interesting part of the story, 
perhaps, is that the chemists won their 
race, and succeeded in manufacturing 
camphor, a full decade ahead of the 
time when the Florida plantation could 
have produced anything like comparable 
amounts. All this in spite of the fact that 
the Florida plantation had a five-year 
start in’ the race. And man's synthetic 
camphor, identical with the product of 
the tree, was made out of ordinary tur- 
pentine! 

"How are camphor and turpentine 
related?" I asked or Stine, when he 
had explained the process of discovering 
the component parts of camphor. “The 
majority of people think of turpentine 
only in its relation to paint or to medi- 
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cine; they identify it yi its smell alone." 

“The relation isn’t very close," ad- 
mitted Doctor Stine. “It was like trac- 
ing a family genealogy. Turpentine and 
camphor are distant cousins on the ter- 
pene side of the family—about the 
twentieth degree, I should say. 

*When we humans get that far away 
from the family tree, we usually consider 
it no kinship at all. But chemistry would 
not ignore even the fortieth cousin. In 
this case, camphor and its distant cousin, 
turpentine, had retained certain common 
or family traits. In 
addition, each one had 
taken on certain traits 
of its own. 


“OER problem, 
roughly put, was * 
to separate the special 
traits of turpentine 
from its family traits, 
discard them, and then 
substitute in their 
places the special traits 
of camphor. First, we 
had to blast apart the 
molecules, and then 
sort out all of its parts 
from the mass. From 
that point, we began 
experimenting with dif- 
ferent arrangements of 
the atoms until we had 
discovered how they 
originally were put to- 
gether—something like 
the way we put to- 
gether the picture puz- 
zles that were once the 
rage. 

“There may be a 
thousand ways in which 
the parts will go to- 
gether, and from these, 
the chemist —working 
with invisible atoms, 
mind—must find the 
one way that will pro- 
duce the particular thing he seeks—and 
the cheapest way to do this commerically. 
Sometimes he must make nine hundred 
and ninety-nine combinations to find 
that the thousandth combination is the 
one he has been seeking. And sometimes 
he may find that even the thousandth is 
a failure; and he must make a fresh start 


from the beginning, after years of labor! 


I^ YOUR wildest dreams you probably 
never have thought (providing you are 
not versed in chemistry) that by any 
stretch of the imagination you could have 
anything to do with the growin 

oyster's shell. Yet it is PG pos- 
sible that you have! This moment, by 
the simple act of breathing, you may be 
contributing to the welfare of an oyster 
a thousand miles away! 

In like manner, just by exhaling your 
breath, or by shaking down your furnace 
or by burning some rubbish in the back 
yard, or by smoking a cigar, you become 
minutely responsible for the ''hardness" 
of water that flows from your bathroom 
faucets; for the solidifying of the mortar 
in your house; for the ever-continuing 
formation of limestone and marble; for 
the growth of trees, plants, and flowers, 
which some day, ages hence, may become 
coal, and even diamonds! 


of an. 


By breathing, which we do every few 
seconds, Doctor Stine said we perform a 
chemical conversion of elements which 
assists in the building of thousands of 
things, seemingly as unrelated as Indo- 
China and our own Main Street. Inciden- 
tally, human breath may have helped 
make your shirt. The cotton plant, in 
common with all plants and trees, in- 
hales carbon dioxide, which we exhale. 

"Virtually everything that we see, 
touch, smell, taste, or hear," stated 
Doctor Stine, “is in some way related 


Dr. Charles M. Stine, director of the vast du Pont chemical laboratories 
at Wilmington, Delaware, is one of the ablest research chemists in the 
country. He was a leader in establishing the American dye industry when 
importations from Germany were cut off by the war. 
America depended entirely upon Germany for dyes. Doctor Stine, who is 
forty-two years old, is a graduate of Gettysburg College, and has done 
post-graduate work at the University of Chicago and Johns Hopkins 


to chemistry and, if it's made by man, 
indebted to it. 

"For example," he continued, ''take 
your shirt. It looks like silk. Actually 
it is only mercerized cotton. A chemist 
made it look like silk by passing ordinary 
cotton through a solution of caustic soda. 
Then he colored the cloth with dyes from 
coal tar, which is the tar used in filling 
joints and cracks in street paving. 

“The same coal tar could as easily have 
been used in making explosives. Like- 
wise, the cotton could have been utilized 
in making dynamite, or paper, or auto- 
mobile tops that look like leather, and a 
thousand other things, ranging all the 
way from sun-parlor furniture to sugar." 


OCTOR STINE, who is forty-two, 

began his study of chemistry in the 
public schools of Los Angeles. In 1901r he 
was graduated from Gettysburg College, 
Pennsylvania, with first honors. Next, he 
did post-graduate work in chemistry at 
the oves of Chicago and at Joan 
Hopkins, where he was made a Fellow 
in the Department of Physical Chemistry. 
He was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1907, and later was made 
Master of Arts and Master of Sciences. 
He is an active member of the half-dozen 
leading chemical societies of the country. 


Before the war, 


As a practical chemist, he built the 
first plant for the manufacture of tri- 
nitrotoluol (T. N. T.) in America. He 
was a leader among American chemists 
during the war, and was foremost in the 
establishment of the present American 
dye industry. 

The latter stands as one of the truly 
marvelous achievements of American 
chemistry, an epic of perseverance, pa- 
tience, and ultimate success in the face of 
great odds. We may all learn something 
from the story of how our chemists 
tackled and solved the 
dye problem, and later 
I’m coming back to it; 
but first I want to 
relate some of the 
wonderful things Doc- 
tor Stine told me about 
aluminum. 


LUMINUM,” he 

said,'* is so common 
and cheap: to-day that 
nearly every home in 
the land has aluminum 
cooking utensils in its 
kitchen. We can buy 
articles made of alu- 
minum in the five and 
ten cent stores. The 
substance was isolated 
by a German chemist 
in 1827. Light and un- 
tarnishable, there was 
an immediate demand 
for it; but its dis- 
coverer could find’ no 
way to produce it 
cheaply on a commer- 
cial scale. 

*Aluminum cost as 
much as one hundred 
and forty dollars a 
pound. It was so rare 
that small bars of it 
were exhibited at inter- 
national expositions, la- 
beled ‘silver from clay.’ 

“For more than fifty years chemists 
labored to find a cheap method of extract- 
ingaluminum. Thena professor of chemis- 
try at Oberlin College, in Ohio, one day 
lectured on aluminum to his class of 
juniors. One of the students, a youth of 
twenty-two, was especially interested in 
the lecture. With no other apparatus 
than a small crucible, a gasolene burner 
with which to heat it, and a galvanic 
battery to supply electricity, he began an 
experiment: He put clay in the crucible, 
added to it cryolite, a mineral obtained 
from Greenland, melted the mixture, and 
ran an electric current through the melted 
mass. It proved to be the process for 
which chemists the world over had been 
seeking. The aluminum separated from 
the clay, and attached itself to the electric 
poles! 

“ Rubber is another example. Chemists 
had no difficulty in taking rubber apart, 
but it was sixty years before they dis- 
covered how to put it together again, a 
process which makes synthetic rubber 
possible—but not practical even yet. The 
‘noiseless age’ will start with a practical 
way to make rubber. 

“ More than thirty years ago, a chemist 
went into his laboratory and, instead of 
the limpid, colorless liquid he had left 
in one of his (Continued on page 180) 
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It didn't seem credible that these youngsters could possibly find 
room inside them for all the cookies that disappeared weekly 


EN CULLITON lifted the lid of 

the cookie jar and stepped back, 

startled. She bent again and 

eered more closely, as if suspect- 

ing the jar of having sprung a 

leak somewhere. Bare shiny sides—bare, 

shiny bottom. She had baked day before 
yesterday! 

Jen’s great shoulders shook with silent, 
pleased laughter. When Jen, deprived b 
doctor’s orders of her usual heavy wor 
about her big farm, had brought her sis- 
ter’s four motherless children home with 
her, she had counted on its keeping her 
busy enough to make life interesting. 
But she thought sometimes now that she 
had never known, in those old active days, 
what it was to be busy. 

There was little blind Peter, always 
groping—he needed so much extra care 
and loving! And the twins! Heavens, 
how they went through stockings and 
pants, and how hungry they were! It 
seemed to Jen she always had a needle in 
her hands, or else a rolling pin. It didn’t 
seem credible; to look at those lean, eleven- 
year-old youngsters, that they could pos- 
sibly find room inside them for all the 
cookies and bread and fried-cakes that 
disappeared weekly! 

And yet Jen liked it. And when Caro- 
line, sixteen, and lovelier than anything 
that had ever yet grown on Culliton soil, 
came swinging up the road after school 
(she insisted on walking up from Clare- 
mont nights), and called out in her clear, 
sweet voice, ''Hoo-oo, Aunt Jen!” some 
long-empty cup in Jen's big heart seemed 
filled to overflowing. 

But presently, as she stood looking at 
the cookie jar, her laughter ceased. A 
small straight line grew between her steady 
blue eyes. It seemed there were problems 
about bringing up children—she'd almost 
forgotten that they didn't just come up. 
And the cookie jar represented the prob- 
lem of Joe Crewe. 
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She went to the door and called, in her 
big, hearty voice, “Joe! Ollie!” 

A shock of black hair above two twin- 
kling blue eyes appeared around the wood- 
shed door. A shock of black hair above 
two sober blue eyes appeared around the 
barn door. 

* Come here, boys 

They came, quickly enough, and stood 
before her on the back porch. You had to 
blink sometimes to be sure you weren't 
seeing double. But Jen knew which was 
which. 

“Boys, I baked on Tuesday,” she said, 
and waited. Instant comprehension twin- 
kled in Ollie's eyes, darkened Joe's. 


JEN watched them steadily. Joe looked 
away, his mouth suddenly a little sul- 
len. But Ollie grinned up at her, a bit 
ashamed but altogether friendly. 

“Well, we was playing pirate out on the 
raft, ’n’ pirates have to have provisions, 
don't they?" he dared. 

Joe did not look at her. And yet, Jen 
knew quite well, it was Joe who had 
planned that pirate game. The friendly 
smile in her eyes vanished. 

“Well, yes; s'pose they do, Ollie! But 
I'd judge pirates was reckless sort of folks 
—and brave, to boot! And I think they'd 
take things before folks’ eves—not sneak 
in uke some ordinary robber and steal 
em! 

“Aw, Aunt Jen!” protested Ollie. 

But Joe never spoke. 

“Well, that’s the way I look at it! 
You're welcome to all you want to eat, 
goodness knows; but seems like, after this, 
you kind of ought to give a body warning 
when you're going to clean out the pan- 
try!” 

“All right, Aunt Jen!” Ollie's shamed 

rin persisted. The shame indicated he 
Faer he’d broken the rules of the game, 
and the grin indicated that he and Aunt 
Jen were still good friends, despite it. But 


Joe’s jaw stuck out a little, and he looked 
down at the rough floor without speaking. 
Jen turned away, the interview Sided, 
and the boys were off the porch with a 
whoop. 

Jen went into the kitchen slowly, and 
began to get things together for cookies. 
She shook her sandy head ruefully from 
time to time. Yellow? Was Joe Crewe 
yellow? It was an ugly thought to Jen— 
straightforward, unafraid Jen. It gave 
her a queer sense of responsibility. 

Selfishness, cowardice, temper—could 
you take those out of a child? Who was it 
Joe took after? Any of her folks? She 
tried to remember her own brothers and 
sisters as children. Well, Pen was a little 
like that—afraid of facing the conse- 
quences of what she'd done. And Rosie, 
too! But Joe was so smart! Why, just 
this one month he'd been at the Corners 
school, he'd brought home the highest 
marks in his room. Mustn't let him be 
yellow—couldn't have that! 

But somehow Jen felt troubled; she 
couldn't just see how you went about it 
to teach that sort of thing. Food—you 
could see to it that they ate good, nourish- 
ing food; you could see that they kept 
clean and got their sleep as they should. 
But to make them stand back of what 
they'd done, to be afraid of a lie, that 
was different. How did you set about 
things like that? 


"H9eoo Aunt Jen!” There was 
Caroline, home from school al- 
ready, and only the first batch of cookies 
out of the oven! i 

Caroline came and stood in the kitchen 
doorway, dropped her books into a chair, 
helped herself to a crisp, hot cookie. 
Straight as an Indian, direct as a boy, 
eager as a child, lovely as madcap gray 
eyes, a dimple in her chin, clear skin, and 
a mop of fair, wavy, shingled hair could 
make a girl! Jen’s frown vanished. 
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“Ten days more!" Caroline stretched 
her arms relievedly. “And then exams— 
and the tractor! You are going to get it, 
aren't you, Aunt Jen?" 

“We'll see!" said Jen, but laughter 
stirred her big heart again. 

Caroline seemed like a daughter she 
should have had herself. Well, she would 
try to be a mother to her, poor child! 
Thank goodness, there weren't many 
worries about Caroline! Not even boys, 
apparently. Jen had already turned down 
three boys from town who'd wanted to 
work on a farm for the summer. Queer, 
she'd thought, this sudden interest in ru- 
ral affairs displayed by smart-alecky town 
boys! 


UT when she'd told Caroline about 
them, Caroline had flushed ever so 
faintly, and laughed. 

“Aren't boys silly!" she said. So Jen 
saw the light. 

It was a good thing. Plenty of time for 
that later! There was one sort of nice boy 
right up the swale, who had taken a fancy 
to Caroline, too—Dan Martin. Dan had 
stopped in, not half an hour ago, to ask 
about something unimportant. Jen smiled 
a little. 

“Dan Martin was just here!” she said 
aloud. 

Caroline picked up her books. 

“Guess I'll plug a little on Virgil before 
supper—unless you need me. Do you?” 
she asked. 

Jen smiled again. “No, run along!” 
she said. She chuckled aloud as the cookie 
cutter came down with its precise '* Clu-ick! 
Clu-ick! Clu-ick!" Independent as a hog 
on ice, Caroline was! Jen chuckled again, 
remembering the second Sunday night 
they'd gone down to the Corners church. 
The first time Dan had just stared across 
the aisle. The second time, though he'd 
been away to college and was as up-to- 
date as anybody, he'd stepped out from 
the line at the door like any country bump- 
kin, and said, “May I see 
you home, Miss Crewe?" 

“Why, Aunt Jen's here!" 
Caroline answered sur- 
prisedly, and the line snick- 
ered. 

But the next Sunday 
night, Dan had stepped out 
again. 


“May I see you home, 


Miss Crewe?" he 
asked. 
Caroline had looked 


at him, a little be- 
wildered, but she'd 
only shaken her head 
and walked on. Jen = 
had taken a liking to g} 


Dan right then; he Lt - 
had backbone, that i tate 
he’d c 


boy! Besides, 
left college just before 
graduating, to dig in = 
on the old farm after 
his father died. Yes, 
he was an up-and- 
coming boy, and 
handsome, too! But 
still, she was pleased about Caroline, and 
laughed about it to herself every now and 
then. Plenty of time— plenty of time! 
But that wasn't Joe's case—and Jen 
thought a lot about Joe in the next few 
days. She thought about him on Sunday, 


when the sermon was going on. She had 
happened to note in Sunday-school (the 
Bible class in the choir seats overlooked 
the rest of the room) that Joe failed to put 
his nickel in the collection. She forgot the 
hardships of the children of Israel, mull- 
ing over that. She gave the boys money, 
ten cents a week—not much, but enough 
for little boys to spend on foolishness; and 
she hadn't been stingy with them. Well, 
maybe there was some special thing Joe 
was wishing for! She'd find out. 

But she didn't find out. Joe volun- 
teered the information that he'd lost his 
nickel, and Jen set her jaws tight, looked 
at him steadily a moment, and said noth- 
ing. Of course there were whippings— 
old-fashioned but effective. Jen shrank 
from that, somehow. It didn't seem just 
fair when she was such a big horse of a 
woman and Joe was such a little boy. Still 
this couldn't go on, couldn't 

ossibly go on! She wouldn't 
have minded his taking the 
nickel so much—boys some- 
times want things terribly— 
but she didn’t like his hiding 
behind a tale of losing it. She 
asked Caroline, as they drove 
to evening service, if she knew 
of anything special the boys 
wanted; but Caroline didn’t. 

That night Dan was waiting 
out near where the buggies "J 
were hitched. He said, “ Hello, à 
Mrs. Culliton; can't Miss Crewe 
go up with me in the car?" 


The boys had a notion that 
they wanted a clean pig, and 
they scrubbed him with Jen's 
stiffest scrubbing brush 
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Jen hesitated. 
‘Well, J don't mind, Dan; but I don’t 
ed about Caroline! You'd better ask 
er! 
Caroline looked a little impatient. 
“I guess not—not to-night!” she said, 
but slowly. 


JEN laughed as she climbed into the 
buggy. “Hangs on like a beggar-tick, 
don't he?" she said. 

“He looks kind of nice; but boys get to 
be such a nuisance!" Caroline answered. 

Jen was silent, remembering Dan's face 
in the light of the buggy lantern. Dan 
wasn't a boy, she reflected more soberly. 

It was only a couple of days later that 
Dan called Jen up. 

"Say, the Grangers are farming out 
pigs to the schoolboys,” he said. “How 
about Joe and Ollie? Would you let them 
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have one? Keep 'em till November, and 
get half!" 

He waited, and Jen had a swift remem- 
brance of his face last Sunday night. 

“Well,” she said good-naturedly, "I 
s'pose there's more'n one way of skinning 
a cat, Dan! Bring your pig along!" 

Dan laughed, and did not pretend to mis- 
understand her. He brought the pig that 
night, after supper. It was a red pig, and 
yen thought she’d never seen a homelier. 

ut Joe and Ollie fell upon it rapturously. 

“Aunt Jen, can we build a pen for it? 
Can we? Aw—we don't want that old 

en! We could build one better ’n that! 
[here's some boards out in the barn. Can 
we? Where's the hammer, Aunt Jen?” 

They raced off to the barn, Jen's dog 
Nip at their heels, Joe with the little red 
pig squealing and struggling under his arm. 


JEN had forgotten bovs cared so about 
animals. She was glad she'd let Dan 
bring the pig, though she'd always thought 
them a nuisance. Dan seemed glad, too. 
He sat down on the back steps and asked 
her questions about all sorts of things. 
Folks did ask Jen things, though not gen- 
erally boys like Dan. Boys didn't like to 
be told things. But Dan was humble and 
eager, and Jen felt curiously warm toward 
him. He had a way of tossing his dark 
hair from his eyes that was very boyish 
and appealing. Jen finally took pity on 

im. 

“Caroline!” she called. Caroline came 
and stood in the doorway. “Come on out 
and visit with Dan a minute, while I 
finish the dishes. Dan saw we needed a 

ig to keep us contented with life, so he’s 
Drought one over!" 

Shesaw the triumphantlook that flashed 
from Dan's eyes up to Caroline, and Car- 
oline's instinctive swift defiance. 

* Hello!" was all Dan said. 

“Hello!” was all she said. 

But she came to the steps and sat down. 
And presently, out of the softness of the 
June twilight, Jen heard little disconnected 
scraps floating. 

* Wouldn't you like a pig to raise, too?” 
from Dan. 

“Me? When I've got Ollie and Joe?” 

Then: *'There's a Grange social, Sat- 
urday night—" 

“Ts there?” indifferently. 

"Wouldn't you like to go? 
dance!" 

“Aunt Jen’s going to get a tractor! If 
I get through all my exams, I can drive 
it Saturday!” 

Jen chuckled above the dishpan. She 
wondered if Caroline were really as in- 
different as she sounded. If she'd been 
trying her hardest to attract Dan, she 
couldn't have done better! 

“Well, so long, Mrs. Culliton!" Dan 
called in to her presently. 

Jen went to the doorway. 

‘Pll stop in again soon, and see how my 
pig's growing!" Dan said, and he had the 
courage to grin understandingly at Jen as 
he said it. 

*Yes; pigs need lots of overseeing," 
Jen pe gravely. 

It seemed she spoke more truly than 
she knew. Balboa—that was the name 
they had given him—seemed to have some 
demon under his bristly red skin. He was 
the cause of contention, of lies, and of all 
manner of things foreign to the peaceful 
Culliton household. In the first place, 
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both the boys wanted to feed him. They 
quarreled over that. 

“Goodness gracious, never knew any- 
body to hanker so over tossing out a little 
swill!” Jen said. “If you can't take turns, 
peaceable, I'll feed him myself!" 

That stilled them at first, but presently 
Jen found out that Joe sneaked out and 
fed the pig before time, so that he got a 
double allowance. She stepped on that, 
and felt sorely inclined to spank Joe. 

Then the boys had a notion that they 
wanted a clean pig, and they scrubbed him 
with Jen's stiffest scrubbing brush till the 
hide was almost worn off. They quarreled 
over which one should do the front legs, 
and Ollie threw the pail of warm suds over 
Joe. Then they fought in the mud of the 
piepen while Balboa nosed at the scrub- 

ing brush, and Ollie’s brand-new blouse 
was torn clean off him. 

Jen called up Dan, in the presence of 
the twins. 

“Dan, I wish that you'd come down 
and get your pig," she said. “Hes like a 
bone between a couple of dogs. And he'll 
bankrupt me, what with new blouses and 
scrubbing brushes and the like!" 

The twins fell upon her beseechingly. 

* Well,"—she relented into Dan's loc 
ter—‘never mind. Guess the boys are 
going to straighten out, after all!” 

“Pd better drop in and see about it!" 
Dan suggested eagerly. 

“Yes; it probably would be well,” Jen 
said dryly. 

Dan dropped in on the average of three 
or four times a week, to see how the 
pig was getting on. That—or something. 
Sometimes Caroline talked with him, 
briefly; generally she was nowhere about. 
And every Sunday night he put his ques- 
tion, though everybody around was laugh- 
ing at him about it. 

Finally Caroline grew ang Dan had 
come to see Balboa—was out by the pen— 
when Caroline, in knickers and a blue 
work shirt, came in from the fields. She 
stopped, flushing a little through her tan 
when she saw Dan. Dan forgot Balboa, 
came toward her, his handsome, thin face 
lighted, his blue eves eager. 

"Hello!" he said, and paused. They 
never seemed to find much to talk about. 

She hesitated, did not answer. 

“Hello!” he said again, with exagger- 
ated emphasis. 

She gave him a small, scornful grin, 
strangely like Jen’s. 

"When do you do your farm work?” 
she asked pointedly. 

Jen got lots of fun out of such of these 
encounters as she heard. They snapped. 
And Caroline alwavs carried off honors. 

“You—and your silly pig!” Caroline 
said to Dan. “If you aren't at church, 
you're hanging over the pigsty!” 

Dan looked a little angry at that, but 
it didn’t stop his coming. 


HEN the pig disappeared. He had 
rooted his way out twice before, but 
the twins had found him over under Zeb 
Plant’s apple trees and brought him home. 
It was after one of these exploring expedi- 
tions that Caroline had named him Balboa. 
This time, however, Balboa was gone. 
He was not over at Zeb’s, nor yet out 
under the hazelnut trees. Jen, herself, 
called up all the neighbors and walked all 
over her big farm, searching for him. But 
Balboa had vanished—red hide and bristly 


hair of him! Jen insisted that Ollie and 
oe tell Dan. They didn’t want to, but 
en was firm about it. 

They didn’t have to go to Dan's, thouzh, 
for Dan stopped in on one of his periodic 
pig-inspection visits. Jen watched the 
twins with curious eyes. Ollie looked 
ashamed and embarrassed, but Joe looked 
only sullen and resentful. Jen saw Ollic 
nudge Joe, and saw Joe edge away from 
him. It was Ollie, alone, who went up to 
Dan and said, his chin not quite steady: 

“ Bo’s gone!” 

“Gone?” Dan's eyes went in swift ques- 
tion to Jen. 

“Dug out—beat it!” said Ollie. “ Dunno 
as I fixed that loose board I was going to!” 

“Oh, well—he’s probably just under the 
barn or somewhere close. Never heard of 
runaway pigs! Come on out, let’s look!” 

They trailed out to the barn, little blind 
Peter’s hand snuggling naturally into 
Dan’s. Jen noted that Joe was at the end 
of the line, and that he sat on the step in- 
side the barn and did not join in the hunt. 

They did not find Balboa. 

“Queer!” pen thought, over and over. 
“Don’t see how a pig could just vanish 
that way!" 


UT it was more than a week later when 

Jen had her first premonition that 
things might be really wrong. First. she 
observed that Joe was very quiet. Usually 
ready to raise the roof was Joe! But, sud- 
denly, he was still—still and moody. He 
jumped when you spoke to him quickly, 
and he wasn't eating. 

“Maybe he's worrying over the pig, for 
all he was so cool and ugly about it,” Jen 
thought and she was very gentle with 

im. 

Then, one day, she was out in the barn 
after a certain pine board to make another 
shelf for the fruit cellar. She knew just 
where the board was—over against the 
apple bins with some other old lumber. 
But when she came to the bins, there was 
no pine board there—nor any lumber. 
either! Jen frowned, puzzled. It had been 
there, not two weeks ago, for she'd stumbled 
over it one day. She looked all about the 
barn, thinking she might be mistaken. 
But the lumber was gone. 

It was that very night that Jen spoke to 
Caroline about Joe. 

* Caroline," she said, “I feel kind of 
worried about Joe. He ain't starting of 
right! Don't know if he isn't happy here, 
or if he's grieving too much for his mother, 
or what. But he does queer things, things 
a Culliton or a Crewe oughtn't to be doing! 
It ain't so much the mischief he does— 
I figure a boy's meant for mischief—but I 
don't like the way he sneaks out of things. 
Cookies or boards or what, he lets some- 
body else take the blame. Seems like you 
can't get under his skin—kind of hard. 
Feel like I'm falling down on my job with 

oe! 
! “Oh, he isn't hard, not really!" pro- 
tested Caroline. “Once, when I broke my 
arm, he stayed in every afternoon to play 
games with me! But he ts hard to under- 
stand, harder than Peter, really! . . . 
Why, look—Aunt Jen!” 

Up through the dusk of the orchard, a 
small figure in khaki overalls was cau- 
tiously stealing. In his hand was Balboa's 
big pail! 

Caroline put an excited hand on Jen's 
arm. 
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“Why—he knows where Balboa is!” she 
whispered. 
en’s smile was a little grim. 
‘So he does!” she said. 


HEN Joe came into the house, Jen 
spoke to him quietly. 
“Joe,” she said, “have I ever lied to 
you?" 
Joe looked up, startled, shook his head. 
* Well," said Jen, “I never thought one 
of Car'line Crewe's boys would ever lie to 
me! There's more ’n one way of lying; 
there's words that tell what ain't true, and 
there's a kind of keeping still that's just as 
much a lie as the other. I'd rather have 
the word kind, if it come to a choice. Not 
so sneaky-like. Joe, what was the idea of 
your not telling you knew where Balboa 
was?" 
Joe was looking at her now, his jaw 
thrust forward, his eyes stubborn and 


angry. 

S Who said I knew where he was? Ain't 
I been hunting for him for two weeks? 
I don't know anything about him!” 

Jen looked back at him steadily, but 
with a strange helplessness sweeping over 
her. 

Then the 
waver. 

* Well, I don't!" he repeated, 
in absurdly guilty defiance. 

[1] » 

You may go up to bed now, 
Jen said, in a dangerously quiet 
voice. 

For an instant, Joe's eyes 
blazed at her, but he turned and 
went up-stairs without answer- 


stubbornness seemed to 


ing. 

Lance when Jen went in to see 
if the window was up, lI was 
asleep; but his face and pillow 
were stained with tears. Jen 
stood looking at him a long mo- 
ment, ‘her big face working a 
little. 

“ Poor, stubborn little rascal!” 
she said, but her heart was 
troubled. 


NEXT morning there was no 
trace of repentance in Joe's 
eyes. Hesatdownatthetable with 
a kind of scornful bravado. But 
he ate only a little oatmeal. He 
swallowed his milk 
in one long gulp— 
and was off. He 
didn't come home at 
dinner time, though 
jen called and 
called, and sent Ol- 
lie off back of the 
barn to fetch him. 

“Oh, he’ll come, 
soon as his stomach’s 
empty!” said Caro- 
line. “Don’t wait 
for him!" 

After dinner, Jen 
called up Dan. 

“Found your pig, 
Dan,” she said 
briefly. 

“Have you—where?” asked Dan. 

“Joe’s got it, somewheres, don't know 
just the spot. Mebbe you'd ought to come 
up and talk to 'im!" 

“Try to get up to-night!” Dan an- 
swered. 

It seemed that Joe’s stomach didn’t tell 


him it was dinner time at all that day. He 
didn’t come home. Jen began to be wor- 
ried about him. She remembered his stub- 
born, angry eyes of the night before. She 
went out and called in her big voice that 
carried clear to the north field. 

“Joe! Hoo-oo— Joe!” 

But no defiant, sullen, blue-eyed Joe 
came running across the fields. jen sent 
Ollie out again. But Ollie couldn’t find 
him. 

And then Caroline came running in. 

“Aunt Jen, dunt Jen! I’ve found Joe, 
and the pig! Come on!” 

Jen hurried out with her, and down 
through the orchard. 

* He's made a pen, and a little shack, up 
in the woods back of the north field!" 

“Good land!" said Jen. But she was 
wondering what she was going to say to 
Joe. Somehow, she knew it was more than 
the pig, it was Joe's whole life at stake. 
If a boy's a coward and a sneak at eleven, 
he's pretty apt to be a coward and a sneak 
at five times eleven! 
What could she do 
about it? Nothing? 
Couldn't a big, able 
woman, honest as 
she knew how to be, 
make a little boy 
see that that wasn't 
going to get him 
anywhere in life? 

Then “Sh!” from 


Every Sunday night he 
put his question, though 
everybody around was 
laughing at him about it 
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Caroline. ''Look—over there, through 
the woods!" 

There it was—a little shack, the new 
pine board showing white between two old 

oards. There was the pen, and there was 

Balboa, nosing around in the dirt! They 
were close before they realized that some- 
one else was there with Joe. They paused, 
uncertain. "e 

Joe's voice shrilled out then, hot, hurt, 
defiant! *Well—what's one little pig to 
T0 Tene got dozens of 'em! And I 
never had a pet yet! And Mother prom- 
ised me, all last year, that I could have a 
dog of my very own! 'N'—'n'—then—" 
He burst into sudden, ashamed sobs. ‘“‘Any- 
how, Nip likes Ollie best, ’n’ always goes 
places with him, ’n’ I didn’t have nothing 
—not nothing! 'N', anyhow, Bo liked me 
—'n' I ain't going to have him killed! Ill 
take him off somewheres!  I'II—I'lI—" 
His voice broke on a high note. 

Then Dan Martin's voice, quite a man's 
voice, and yet curiously gentle and under- 
standing: 


d BUT Joe, it wasn’t your pig. It was 

mine, just loaned to you. Business 
men don't treat loans that way, and I was 
making you my partner in this loan busi- 
ness! Don’t think you've been very fair 
to your partner, have you, old man? And 
if you wanted a pet, why didn't you say so? 
Your aunt Jen's reasonable, and looks 
mighty kind to me! Maybe she'd have 
got you a pet. And, anyhow, it doesn't 
pay, Joe, it doesn't pay!” 

" But—" Joe's voice had a gulp in it— 
“but Bo follows me 'round just like a dog! 
I—1 tell you—he likes me!" 

“Well, so do I (Continued on page 104) 
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This Hermit of the Woods 
Gave His Home to City Boys for a Camp 


AR up in the northern woods of 

Michigan there is a man, who, 

until a few years ago, lived the 

lonely life of a hermit; indeed, he 

was known as the hermit of Bass 

Lake. Now he finds his greatest happi- 

ness in the close companionship of hun- 

dreds of noisy, active boys. It was 

an extraordinary real estate transaction 

which brought about this change in the 
life of Martin ala ace 

One November day almost three years 

ago, a group of Chicago business men paid 

the hermit a visit. They said that they 


wanted to buy his place—a large tract of 


beautiful wooded land along the shore of 
Big Bass Lake. At first he answered, 
«s M A ) « ” 
No; it’s not for sale at any price.” A 
little later, however, he offered to give his 
entire property to his visitors. They were 
startled at his sudden decision. Finally, 


out of fairness to him, they decided to go 
away that he might think the matter over. 
In December, when the men returned and 
again put their proposition before him, 
they asked why he had so quickly changed 
his mind. 

“At first,” replied Martin Johnson, “I 
thought you wanted to turn my place into 
a summer resort. But when I learned that 
you wanted a site for a Y. M. C. A. camp 
for Chicago boys, why, that was a dif- 
ferent matter! Tan going to sell you my 
property for nine thousand dollars, which, 
as you know, is much below the market 
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price. Then I am going to give the money 
back to the Y. M. C. A." 

The business men realized that the 
hermit was literally giving awav every- 
thing he owned in the world. They in- 
sisted that he continue to live in his cabin 
on the place and that he accept an annuity 
of five hundred and forty dollars for the 
rest of his life. Indeed, they urged upon 
him a larger sum, which he refused, saying 
he **wouldn't know what to do with it.” 

Then Martin Johnson handed the men 
from Chicago a bill of sale for his cows 
and chickens, his furniture made from the 


Martin Johnson (above) with a 
group of his boys, and (left) 
alone in his beloved woods. 
Three years ago, Mr. Johnson, 
who was then known as the 
“hermit of Bass Lake," gave 
his beautiful place in the 
Michigan woods to the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. as a summer camp 
for city boys. He continues to 
live in the quaint and lovely 
cabin which he built with his 
own hands, and during the 
camping season he spends all 
his time teaching his boys 
wood lore. Mr. Johnson is six- 
ty-five years old. He came to 
this county from Sweden 
when he was a small child 


trees he had cut down, the 
tools he had forged, a gun 
wrought from iron on his own 
smithy—every single thing 
upon the place except the 
clothes in which he stood. The 
same day he signed the papers 
that made him a completely 
happy man. He had given 
away everything he owned! 

Not until later, when Mr. Johnson was 
in Chicago as their guest, did the business 
men learn the motive back of his gener- 
osity. ` 

“All my life, I kept fixing my place so 
that it would be as Gal as possible,” 
he said. “I preserved graceful clumps of 
birch, hemlock, cedars, or replanted trees 
where I felt they should be. Always I 
knew this was for some great good, and in 
my prayers I asked God to guide me. 

hen you came looking for a place for 
boys—and I knew. You had been sent to 


me in answer to my prayers. This spot I 
had been fixing up was just the sort of 
place in which city boys ought to have a 
vacation." 

'Then Martin Johnson told of the dis- 
appointment which had driven him to the 
woods for comfort: 

When he was six years old he had come 
with his parents from Sweden to Michi- 
gan. As he grew up, his people, with the 
exception of his adored mother, thought 
him the queer one of the family. From 
his mother he inherited an artistic feel- 
ing, which she cultivated. A training in 
beauty, and the love of God and the Bible 
were her great gifts to her son. It was her 
encouragement which led him as a young 
man to go to Chicago to become an artist. 
He studied at the Art Institute during the 
day time, and worked at night to pay his 
expenses. 
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It was a terrific blow when his teachers 
at the institute discouraged his becoming 
more than a commercial artist. Disheart- 
ened, he returned to the soothing Michigan 
woods, and on a farm in Kent County, 
eighteen miles northwest of Grand Rapids, 
worked to forget his bitter experience. 

A sick friend needed a place in which to 
get well. Martin Johnson, whose sym- 

athy and lave for others increased with 
his own deep disappointment, unselfishly 
hunted for a place, and found the beauti- 
ful woods on the shores of Bass Lake, near 
the towns of Peacock and Ludington. 
This he bought thirty-four years ago. 
Later, the friend died, leaving Martin 
Johnson a lonely man. Before long, the 
neighbors had begun to call him the “‘her- 
mit of Bass Lake." 

Alone, he grubbed out stumps, hunted 
wolves, fished, and farmed. He built his 
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cabin in an unusual way, putting two 
rooms down-stairs and making the second 
story an art studio with a north skylight 
built into the roof. Here he could paint 
by the aid of the precious north light. He 
also developed a hobby for photography, 
and he took many pictures with a camera 
which he designed and assembled. His 
work, his art, his religion, the Sunday- 
school class he conducted in his cabin for 
theneighbors' children—these were his life. 
The camp is almost three years old now, 
and Martin Johnson has an active part in 
all that the boys do. He takes them on 
trips through the woods, helping them to 
see the sermons nature preaches. He 
teaches his young friends the secrets of 
the woods, de lore of the camp fires, how 
to blaze trails, how to find honey, the 
meaning of bird calls. And the boys— 
well, they adore him! L. L. HUNTINGTON 


A Maine Woman Who Makes a Living 
Raising Butterflies for Sale 


RS. EDITH B. DECOSTER 
.has one of the oddest voca- 
tions in the world: she is a 
breeder of moths and butter- 
flies! 

Her home is on a three-hundred-acre 
farm at Buckfield, Maine, fifteen miles 
from any city. In the 
twenty-five years that 
she has been engaged in 
her vocation she has bred 
and sold tens of thou- 
sands of moths, butter- 
flies, and cocoons to 
naturalists, teachers, 
students, and collectors. 

Her income from her 
moths and butterflies 
helped to educate her 
three daughters, and to 
keep things going on the 
farm during the years 
that her husband was ill; 
and last winter it made 
possible for her a vaca- 
tion in California! Thou- 
sands have come to know 
Mrs. DeCoster as the 
** Butterfly Woman” and 
to send to her from cities 
and towns hundreds of 
miles distant for articles 
which she decorates with 
butterflies, in settings of 
flowers and milkweed 
silk growing wild in her 
fields. 

“Tt all began with a 
very small incident,” 
Mrs. DeCoster told me. 
“The eldest of my little 
daughters was playing 
one day in the garden. 
She found a caterpillar on a celery plant. 

“Mamma, what kind of a worm is 
this?' she asked. 'It has such pretty 
colors." 

“I was ashamed that I couldn't tell 
her, for, like most children, she felt that 
her mother should know everything. 

“Then I remembered that somewhere 
in the house was a nature book which I 
had studied years before in school at 
Portland. I hunted up the book. Sure 


enough, it contained pictures of cater- 
pillars, and among them that of the one in 
the garden. 

“T told my little daughter the story of 
how the ugly little worm of the celery 
plant some day soon would build itself a 


tiny silken swing, go to sleep, and then 


ive 


Mrs. Edith B. DeCoster, the ‘‘butterfly woman," in one of the co- 
cooneries on her Maine farm. Twenty-five years ago, Mrs. DeCoster 
began the study of moths and butterflies to entertain her own and 
her neighbors' children. Now she sells annually thousands of moths, 
butterflies, and cocoons to naturalists, students, teachers, and collect- 
ors. From the proceeds she has helped to educate her three daugh- 
ters and to run the farm during the years of her husband's illness 


awake to find itself a beautiful butterfly. 

* From that moment, I had all sorts of 
questions to answer about worms, bugs, 
insects, and flowers the children brought 
in to me. Always they expected a story, 
and in self-defense I began a thorough 
study of that nature book. 

“Shortly after this I was taken ill. 
During the weeks of my convalescence, 
when I sat on the farmhouse porch, I made 
a serious effort to teach the girls, as well 


as myself, all I could about the tiny 
creatures living around us. One day the 
girls found a caterpillar that wasn't men- 
tioned in the book we had, so we had to 
send away for another book. This proved 
the start of a nature library. 

“We began to mount some of our most 
beautiful butterflies and 
moths, which brought 
me into contact with a 
New York firm special- 
izing in materials of this 
kind. The children 
weren't long content with 

1 hearing about the trans- 

d formations of nature; 
they wanted to see them 
in process. So we found 
the butterfly’s golden 
chrysalis and the cocoons 
» of the larger moths, and 
watched them until the 
insect emerged. My own 
children told others of 
these wonders, and re- 
eated some of the stories 
had told them. Soon 
my pupils included all 
the children of the neigh- 
borhood. There were 
fifteen or twenty in all. 

“Up to this time I was 
doing the work entirely 
for the pleasure it gave 
me and the children. But 
one day I received a 
letter from the natural- 
ists’ supply house in New 
York asking me to fur- 
nish them with two thou- 
sand cocoons, for which 
they would pay me five 
cents each. 

“T wrote to the supply house that I 
would see what I could do, and I called 
together the children. I told them that 
for every cocoon they brought in I would 
give them a prize of five cents, provided 
the cocoon was one of the two species of 
moths desired. 

* Well, sir," laughed Mrs. DeCoster, 
“those children brought me all kinds of 
cocoons, and chrysalises as well. They 
brought many of which I had never 
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heard, and a few which were quite rare 
for our section. I spent one of the busiest 
summers of my life, supplied eight hun- 
dred or more cocoons to the New York 
firm, and had the whole countryside talk- 
ing nature. 

“Even older folks became interested. 
A farmer in the neighborhood suspected a 
blue jay of eating the buds of his fruit 
trees in winter and he sent his boy out to 
shoot it. Instead, the boy hid himself and 
watched the blue jay. I had been teaching 
the boys to be kind to the birds. Pres- 
ently he climbed the tree and discovered 
that the jay was not eating the buds, but 
the eggs of the caterpillars which in the 
spring would hatch and eat the leaves. 
The stock of blue jays went up a thousand 
per cent after that on all the farms about! 

“There were other incidents of this 


kind," added Mrs. DeCoster. '' Here and 
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there, folks began to ask me to speak at 
their meetings and tell them of some of 
the things I had learned. The people in 
New York wanted more cocoons, all I 
could send them, and also the rare butter- 
flies. Letters began to come in, as if out 
of the sky, from folks I had never heard 
of, and before I knew it I found myself 
with a business on my hands for which I 
hadn’t bargained at all. š 

“ But I loved the work. It was a let-u 
from the farm. My husband wasn’t sel 
and my little girls were growing up and 
needed things I wanted to give them. 
Next summer in the fields near the house 
I hatched and raised three thousand cater- 
pillars to the cocoon stage and sold the 
cocoons. I also raised a face number of 
butterflies.” 

In the fields: near Mrs. ,DeCoster’s 


farmhouse, where the birch. and other 


wild trees grow in abundance, are her 
cocooneries. Her captive female moths 
and butterflies are bred to wild males, and 
their eggs are laid in the particular tree 
or plant growth on which their species 
feeds. Then the branch is tied up in a 
linen or cotton sack to protect the young 
larve from parasites. As fast as they eat 
the leaves they are transferred to new 
branches. As soon as the cocoons are 
spun, the twigs holding them are broken 
off and placed among leaves and moss in 
screened boxes. Eventually, of course, the 
insect emerges as a beautiful moth or 
butterfly. 

“I get fifteen cents each for my cocoons 
at wholesale,” explained Mrs. DeCoster, 
“and twenty and twenty-five cents each 
retail. Some of the imported tropical 
butterflies cost as high as five and ten 
dollars. WILLIAM S. DUTTON 


Harry Allison Shoots Better 
With One Arm Than He Did With Two 


OU can’t win either at work or 

at play if you ‘crab.’ The 

world hates a ‘crabber.’” 

This is part of the philosophy 

that has made Harry L. Allı- 
son of San Bernardino, California, a 
unique figure in the world of sportsmen, 
especially in the field of trap-shooting. 
Allison stands on one leg and shoots a 
regulation shotgun with one arm and 
hand—and he asks for no handicaps. He 
is, perhaps, the only man in the world 
who,- with such grèat: physical 
odds against him, shoots up in- 
to the "big time." Last year, he 
shot an average of ninety-five and 
one-half clay birds, registered and 
unregistered. Indeed, his fame as 
a trap-shooter is rapidly becoming 
national. 

It was in his twentieth year that 
Allison suffered from an infection 
which caused him to lose his left 
leg. As he had always been keen 
about hunting, fishing, and other 
outdoor sports; the loss of a limb 
was, if possible, more inconvenient 
to him than it would have been to 
a man of more sedentary occupa- 
tions. But in spite of his handi- 
cap, Harry Allison trained himself 
to resume his participation in 
sports. 

“It wasn't so hard,” he told me, 
“I had both arms then. It was 
just a matter of learning to shoot 
while standing on one leg." 

By the time he was thirty-five 
years old, he was bringing down 
an average of ninety-two “‘birds” 
out of a hundred. And any trap- 
shooter will tell you that this is a 
very unusual score. 

Seven years ago, however, 
another infection dbesloped. and 
it was necessary to remove Alli- 
son's right arm. He was then 
county clerk of San Bernardino 
County, an office he still holds; 
and trap-shooting, with its attend- 
ant field hunting, had become the 
great hobby of his life. Almost as 
soon as he was out of the hospital, 
holidays and vacations found him 
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yard line. 


at some trap in southern California.. And 
he kept his mark up to ninety-two! 

“As I lay in that bed in the hospital,” 
he says, recounting his second experience, 
“it seemed to me that almost everybody 
who came in to see-me said something like 
this: ‘Well, Harry, this ends your trap- 
shooting,’ or, “Too bad, old man, you can't 
drive „your car into the mountains any 
more. 

“Well, I'll admit things did look pretty 
black; but I determined to give my usual 
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Harry L. Allison, the one-armed trap-shooter of 
San Bernardino, California, standing on the 23- 
Mr. Allison, who lost his right arm 
seven years ago, actually shoots better now than 
he did when he had both arms. 
have won him many prizes in the Southwest 
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diversions a trial, anyway. In fact, that 
seemed the only sporting thing to do. 
Four weeks after T left the hospital, I 
climbed into the old bus and drove to 
my ranch in the San Bernardino moun- 
tains!” - 

But there still remained an important 
question: With one leg gone and with his 
good right arm missing, could he load, lift, 
shoulder, aim, and fire a shotgun with any 
degree of accuracy? i 

wo weeks after the driving experi 

ence, he attended a turkey t 
|: near San Bernardino—and he 
- brought home his bird! . 

“That convinced me," he said 
quietly, “that a man can do a 
great many ‘impossible’ things, if 
only he will concentrate on the 
job in hand, stick to it, have con- 
fidence in himself and in life, and 
—refuse to crab!” 

And the remarkable part about 
it is this: In a short time, he was 
shooting better than he had ever 

. done before! His mark is now 
ninety-five and one half. 

Recently in the registered shoot 
of the Arizona Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation, at Kingman, Arizona. 
against a feld of twenty-five ot 
the best shots in the Southwest, 
Allison finished fourth with a 
mark of 187 in 200. And he had 
a high run of 68 hits without a miss. 

He has won innumerable trophies 
and prizes. 

He neither expects nor receives 
handicaps at the traps; he does 
not even use a special gun. Along 
with the other men, he loads, lifts, 
and fires with the one arm, while 
standing on the 22, or 23, yard 
line. His gun is a double-barrel, 
12-gauge, full choke, single trigger, 
32-inch, and weighs 812 pounds. 

“It’s just the same in shooting 
as in any other serious effort,” he 
said. "E nisi must concentrate on 
the bird, endeavor to shoot con- 
sistently, have confidence that he 
can hit ’em as easily as the other 
fellow hits 'em—and never crab at 
a miss!” CHARLES W. HORN 


Operating a Synthetic Zoo is Great Fun 


UILDING animals that look and 
act just like real live ones is the 
unusual job of George Messmore 
and Joseph Damon, of New 
York City, who have one of the 

few "synthetic zoos" in the world. These 
men will turn you out any variety of 
animal you want. An elephant may cost 
you $750, while a dinosaur will set you 
back something like $35,000. So it would 
probably be better to rent a dinosaur, if 
zou ever had a use for one of these pre- 
histone creatures. 

The synthetic zoo factory came into 
being because its founders had been struck 
by the appeal that ani- 
mals always have for the 
majority of people. You 
know how crowds will 
always stop to look at a 
group of animals, when 
any other form of dis- 
play might not interest 
them. 

When you see, for in- 
stance, a supposedly ex- 
tinct animal like the 
dinosaur lift his reptilian 
head fifteen feet from 
the ground, turn and 
arch his neck, open and 
close his sleepy eyes and 
quiver his nostrils, as if 
about to snatch a tasty 
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mouthful of bystander, you are bound to 
shiver a bit, stand back a pace or two and 
say, “How on earth does he do it!” 

But that’s the secret of George Mess- 
more and Joseph Damon. 

George Messmore had worked around a 
theatre from boyhood. For years he had 
been everything from stage hand to 

roperty man and scene painter at a 

Detroit theatre. To create spectacular 
effects was his job. He did this so well 
that he thought Broadway would welcome 
his talent. Having no money for railroad 
fare, he came to New York on the bump- 
ers, and told Broadway about his ideas. 
But Broadway couldn't see him; so Mess- 
more, being trish and resourceful, got a 
good job as janitor in a Jewish synagogue. 

Joseph Damon, his partner, had been 
an artist from childhood, even though he 
had made a living by working in a butcher 


shop. While his slender hands were cut- 
ring chops and trimming steaks for the 
housewives of Mount Vernon, Illinois, his 
brain was busy planning the pictures he 
wanted to paint. He managed to get four 
years of study in an art school at St. Louis, 
where he won a scholarship to the Art 
League in New York. Having no money 
for railway fare, either, he came to New 
York on a cattle train, and got a job as 
bell-hop in a hotel, to tide him over. 

The two met at the headquarters of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration in New York, 
in 1909. Messmore was then building 
parade floats, and Damon was modeling 


George Messmore (left), who with 
his partner, Joseph Damon (right), 
will make to order any sort of 
animal you want. And it will be 
guaranteed to *'breathe," lift its 
head, wiggle its eyes, and kick (if 
it’s that kind of critter) just like 
the real thing. These two men do 
a considerable business supplying 
theatrical producers, big depart- 
ment stores, municipal parades and 
carnivals, and many other organiza- 
tions, with animals from their 
"synthetic zoo." (Above) One of 
the Messmore-Damon menagerie 
which you probably wouldn't 
like to meet on a dark night 


animals to adorn them. Damon’s artistic 
ability could turn out a modeled animal 
lifelike enough to breathe. Messmore’s 
knowledge of mechanical effects could 
produce the motion that made crowds 
gape and stare and laugh when the strange 
animals stepped and kicked, and swayed 
and nodded their heads. They worked.so 
well together, these two, that eventually 
they went into partnership, and commer- 
cialized their ideas and their creative 
ability. They took contracts for decorat- 
ing in cities that were planning parades 
and carnivals. 

During these parade and carnival years 
they also found opportunities for creating 
attractive window displays for large de- 
partment stores, and here they first tried 
out their animated animal creations. 
When they went into business for them- 
selves, having married and settled down 


in homes of their own, George Messmore 
became the salesman of the firm, and 
went out to see how much business he 
could get for the synthetic animal firm. 

He sold at once to a department store 
the idea of a synthetic monkey that would 
stick out its tongue. It proved such a 
drawing card that another department 
store ordered a donkey that would waggle 
its ears. Messmore and Damon built the 
donkey so successfully that it furnished a 
lifelike kick, as well as the waggle to the 
ears. These two animals started them on 
their career of making and selling all sorts 
of synthetic animals; and since that time 
the zoo factory has been 
working steadily. 

These two unusual 
partners will sell you an 
elephant that will sway 
back and forth, move its 
trunk, wag its tail, and 
blink its eyes. Or you 
may have, if you choose, 
a lion, full size and show- 
ing fierce white teeth as 
he breathes witha regular 
motion. He'll throw in a 
loud growl for good meas« 
ure, and thrill the chil- 
dren fully as much as the 
real article at the circus. 
Monkeys, tigers, buffa- 
loes, giraffes, zebras, kan- 
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garoos, hippopotami—anything in the 
shape of an animal may be obtained from 
the general stock at this amazing zoo. 
The animals are built on huge frames 
covered with papier-maché and canvas. 
In size, coloring, action, and looks, they 
are historically and scientifically correct. 
The synthetic animal factory is practically 
an animal laboratory, where Damon and 
Messmore are continually studying the 
animal kingdom so that the synthetic 
beasts may be absolutely true to type. 
Making extinct monsters was not so 
easy, however. The American Museum of 
Natural History helped with suggestions 
regarding the dinosaur, suggesting yellow- 
ish-green as its color. The dinosaur dis- 
played last Christmas in a department 
store in Newark, New Jersey, attracted 
something like four hundred thousand 
people to the store. It was forty-eight 
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feet long, ten feet high and had a head lift 
of fifteen feet from the floor. It was 
motivated by ten motors inside, and 
operated by a man who was stationed in a 
neat grass hut near by. 

“We have spent much time getting 
these motions accurate," said Mr. Mess- 
more. “We used to study the crowds 
when we were making our first attractions, 
and we observed: that the motion that 
attracts the eye must be a broad, sweeping 
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one. The crowd notes this first, and then 
studies the detailed movements, like the 
expansion and contraction of the body, as 
in breathing. These detailed motions are 
easy enough to get. It is the larger ones 
that take the study and the work to pro- 
duce. Yet the crowd usually dismisses 
these without a thought, and gives its 
attention to the details.” 

The elephants are by far the most 
popular of chat animals, say Messmore 


and Damon. They are equipped with 
motors that move their trunks, eyes, ears, 
hips and tails. In fact, they are so lifelike 
that when a theatrical manager last season 
purchased two, to be ridden by members 
of the chorus in a tableau, many in 
the audience supposed them to be the real 
thing. These elephants are usually bought 
first by the large department stores. 
which pass them on later to the smaller 
stores. DONALD MacGREGOR 


She Induced Her Town to Build a “First Night” Theatre 


TAMFORD, Connecticut, has at 
least one advantage over New 
York City. New Yorkers see few 
of the actual “first nights" of New 
York shows, but Stamford sees 
approximately two thirds of them! -A city 
of forty thousand people, thirty-five miles 
from New York, in Ae past ten years it 
has become the leading “try-out town” 
for plays in the United States. And this 
theatrical importance is due largely to 
the foresight and the efforts of a woman, 
Mrs. Emily Wakeman Hartley, who 
eleven years ago started the fight for a 
Stamford theatre. 

Emily Wakeman Hartley was born 
in New York City, of Quaker stock. 
At the age of eight, she saw Joseph 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, and 
immediately she decided that she 
would become an actress. Sure enough, 
when she grew up she studied at the 
Academy of Dramatic Art in New 
York City, and eventually went on the 
stage, playing under the management 
of Charles Frohman. 

Later, when she married a newspaper 
man, she kept on with her career. But, i 
after her son was born, she came to the 
conclusion that, though she liked act- 
ing, she did not like the life of travel 
which was inevitable in the profession. 
She wanted to be with her son, to 
watch him develop; she wanted a 
home. "Therefore, she left the stage. 
and settled on her farm between Stam- 
ford and Greenwich, Connecticut. 

But she did not want to divorce her- 
self entirely from the theatre and its 
associations. It was about this time, 
too, that she decided she wanted to 
build herself gradually into the com- 
iron de life through some project. 

And out of all this grew the idea of 
the Stamford theatre. She chose Stam-  : 
ford because it is the right distance 
from New York for a theatre. She 
knew that with the years the number 
of automobiles would increase, and 
that soon the distance from the sur- 
rounding suburban towns would be no 
distance at all. 

Mrs. Hartley felt herself equipped 
for the undertaking through her wide 
knowledge of the theatre and the theatri- 
cal game. Her purpose was to give Stam- 
ford only the best. 

She did not consider a stock company, 
for she foresaw, even as far back as ten 
years, that moving pictures, with their 
speed and their inexpensiveness, would 
kill stock companies. From the beginning, : 
however, she did conceive the idea of 
Stamford as a try-out theatre town. Ina- 
try-out theatre she could offer her public 
the freshest costumes and scenery, and 
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that high pitch of exhilaration which 
always seems to accompany a fist-night 
performance. 

But a theatre conceived is not a theatre 
built, as Mrs. Hartley found when she 
presented her plan to various persons in 
Stamford. 

Men had attempted to build a theatre in 
Stamford, they said, and had failed. How 


could she, a woman, hope to succeed? 
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Mrs. Emily Wakeman Hartley standing in 
front of the $110,000 theatre which she induced 
the people of Stamford, Connecticut, to build. 
Largely through her efforts, Stamford, a city 
of forty thousand, and only thirty-five miles 
from New York, has become the leading ‘‘try- 
out stand" for plays in the United States. 
Many of the New York shows open in Stamford 


But they had not allowed for Mrs. 
Hartley's forceful personality, for her 
powers of persuasion, for her knowledge 
of psychology. They had not taken into 
consideration her stage training, which 
had taught her to gauge character, and 
had schooled her in methods of approach. 
“The theatre will be built," she told 
everyone who opposed her. And her per- 
severance and her persuasion gained 
eres A prominent real estate man 

ought stock because Mrs. Hartley cons 


vinced him that a theatre in Stamford 
would be good for his business. The com- 
missioner of the Stamford water works 
was persuaded into buying by a humorous 
story which Mrs. Hartley told him of one 
of her own experiences on the road when 
the town sprinkling system broke loose. 
Many, she says, bought stock thinking 
that the project would collapse and that 
they auld never have to put any actual 
money in it. She interested not only 
the citizens of Stamford but also the 
people of the neighboring country who 
would benefit by the theatre. 

Presently, she formed a corporation, 
and sold all the stock for the theatre 
before she began to build it. This was 
a difficult proposition, because many of 
the people with their background of 
Yankee thrift and caution could not 
see the sense in parting with their dol- 
lars merely on the strength of an idea. 

In order that it should be truly a 
community project, Mrs. Hartley 
pursued for the most part the policy of 
sellin oy one share of stock to a per- 
son. In this way many people had a 
direct interest in the theatre. It be- 
came their theatre. They built it. 
Yet at a hundred dollars a share they 
had not put enough money into it 
individually to cause them to worry 
over the possibility of a loss. 

In a year and a half from the time 
Mrs. Hartley started her campaign, 
the theatre was built, at a cost of one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

It opened on August 14th, 1914, 
with the play “On Trial” under the 
management of Cohan and Harris. 
“A title appropriate for the night and 
for the success of my venture," says 
Mrs. Hartley. “But, fortunately, both 
the play and the venture were smiled 
upon. Hor ‘On Trial’ played only two 
cities that season, Stamford and New 
York.” 

All Stamford went that first night. 
Prominent citizens of the town made 
speeches. Mrs. Hartley made a speech. 

he mayor presented her with the 
keys of the theatre. “And then," says 
Mrs. Hartley, “after the first act of the 
play, I went into my office and wept.” 

Mrs. Hartley does not offer Stamford 
just any “first night” performance that 
comes along. She sees to it that her town 
gets the best. In any of her productions, 
you will find either a well-known play- , 
uc a a brilliant actor, or a manager | 
with a reputation to sustain. 

To-day, the Stamford theatre is a civic 
institution in which the community takes 
a great and justifiable pride. As for the 
stockholders, they have been drawin; 
dividends right along! NINA s. PURDY 
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Enjoy the delicious flavor 
of 32 blended ingredients in this 


The vegetables are the pick of the finest 
fields and gardens in America. 


The beef broth is made from the choice 
selected meat that yields the most invigoration 
and the richest flavor. 

The cereals are the quality you are glad 
to serve on your table—the kind that nourish 
and strengthen. 

Thirty-two different ingredients are in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup! Each *' the best 
that money can buy "'! 

And all blended with the skill of famous 
French chefs into a soup that is delicious, 
hearty and filling! 


Oh! how your appetite enjoysit! 
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Evans Climbed Out of His Pit on a Set 


of Wooden Blocks 


advertising agency and the secretary- 
treasurer of a motor-truck manufacturing 
company. And Evans is only forty-six 
years old! ; 

He is a Virginian, born in Lvnchburg, 
the eldest of a family of six children. His 
father was owner and editor of the Lynch- 
burg “Daily Advance," a scholarly, pol- 
ished, impractical Southern gentleman 
known for his hospitality and the charm 
of his manners. His mother was of a long 
line of aristocratic Southern planters. 
Young Evans was reared in the chival- 
rous atmosphere of the Old South. 

Then came the panic of 1893. One by 
one the family possessions were swept 
away in the elder Evans's vain fight to 
stave off ruin. Finally the newspaper 
itself went, then the fine old home, and 
last the old negro servants. The dazed 
family faced ihe stark realities of life. 
All that was left of the ruin was a farm 
in Maryland. 


“TT WAS almost a mortal blow to Father,” 
Evans told me. “ His world had dropped 
from beneath him. He knew little of bus: 
ness, and he was stung by the shame of it. 
'"'We can't stay here,’ he said. ‘We 
can't face our friends. I won't be pitied.’ 
“He decided to go West, where he would 
be unknown, and try to make a fresh 
start. The farm was mortgaged and with 
some household goods and a ee thousand 
dollars we went to Denver. There, on the 
outskirts of the city, we opened a little 
general store. It was the last business in 
the world Father should have gone into. 
From the beginning the store lost money, 
and with e month the losses increased. 
“T quit school. To help Father out I 
took work in another store at three dollars 
a week, sweeping up and running errands. 
I worked as a ‘devil’ in a printing shop, 
and then became a cowboy on a cattle 
ranch. Father was still in a daze, more 
impractical than ever, and I began to 
shoulder his responsibilities. In two years 
the store failed, and most of our money 
had gone. Father agreed to return East 
and let me try to work the Maryland 
farm, which still remained to us. 

"] was eighteen and my next eldest 
brother was sixteen. Together we took 
the farm in charge. We couldn't hire help, 
though we had four hundred acres of land. 
Every cent had to go toward stocking the 
place. 

“We worked from daylight until dark, 
cut the brush and the weeds, plowed those 
fields which hadn't been touched in eight 
years, and finally got a promising crop 
under cultivation. It looked as if our 
troubles were on the mend, when a drought 
set in. Weeks passed without a drop of 
rain, the soil baked and cracked, and even 
the grass died. Harvest came, and we had 
nothing to harvest. To aggravate mat- 
ters, Father's health, which had been bad, 
grew worse. 

“T sold a shotgun for eight dollars and 
struck out for Washington to get work, if 
possible, as a reporter. For a week I made 
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the round of the newspaper offices, skip- 
ping meals to make my money last and 
walking to save car fare. Down to my last 
dollar and still jobless, in desperation I 
concluded to grab the first thing I could 
get, and I landed tn a grocery-store as a 
nine-dollar-a-week clerk... 

“There was more to that job,” laughed 
Evans, "than I had imagined. The gro- 
ceryman.was the uneasy owner of two 
whole carloads of clam juice which he was 
quite anxious to turn into cash. He was 
very much overbought for his own trade, 
and conceived the idea that other retail 
grocers might be persuaded to take the 
juice off his hands. He called another 
clerk and me to his desk. 

"*[t's up to the two of you,’ he said, 
*to go out and sell this clam juice. There's 
a carload apiece. Now, get busy.’ 

“There were two catches in the propo- 
sition, which he didn't see fit to explain. 
The first was that other retail grocers had 
no intention of buying the surplus stock 
of a competitor when they could get all 
the clam juice they wanted through their 
regular wholesalers. The second was that, 
whereas clam juice was demanded in 
bottles, this juice was put up in tin cans. 

“My companion took one section of the 
city and I took the other. All day we 
worked like beavers, calling at store after 
store. The first day neither of us had sold 
a single can, and I, for one, was beginnin 
to worry about my job. I sat down and 
studied one of those cans. For the first 
time I noticed that the label said the juice 
was from cultivated clams. On the strength 
of that, next day I sold one case of the 
juice. My partner's score was still zero. 


*""T'HAT night I went to the Congres- 

sional Library, asked for every book 
they could give me on clamsand clam juice, 
and sat down in a corner and made a study 
of them. I learned the difference between 
wild clams and tame clams, and between 
juice put up in bottles and juice in tin cans. 
I memorized facts about the nourishment 
contained in*clam juice, its various uses, 
and ways to serve it. 

“The following day when I began my 
round of the stores I was a walking ency- 
clopedia on clams and clam juice. 

“Within three davs I had disposed of 
my entire carload. Before the week was 
out I sold the other fellow’s carload as 
well. I didn't get any raise in pav, but I 
had secured my job and learned the valu- 
able lesson that people will listen to you 
talk if you can tell them something they 
don’t know, and back it up with real facts. 

“After that, I began spending most of 
my spare time at the library. I was send- 
ing money home. I had none to spend on 
amusements. The library was free and I 
liked books. I became friendly with the 
assistants and familiar with the elemental 
principles of library work. This led, in 
about a year, to my appointment as a 
library assistant. 

“In the library my hours were shorter, 
which gave me more time for study. My 


big ambition was to recoup the family 
fortune and return Mother and Father to 
the ease they. had always known. That 
one thought filled my mind. So I entered 
the night school of George Washington 
University and began the study of law, on 
the one hand, and of library science on the 
other. The second course, I reasoned, 
would help my advancement in the library. 

“Three years I kept to this program. 
It took every spare minute, and left no 
time for play. But when summer came 
along with mv sixty days' vacation from 
library and college work, I made up for it 
in a bunch. One summer I shipped on a 
cattle boat and went to Europe. The sec- 
ond summer I enlisted as a merchant sea- 
man. The third I put in on a coal schooner, 
plying the coast, and a full vear of excite- 
ment was jammed into a few short hours 
when the schooner was wrecked in a gale 
off the Delaware coast. 

“At the beginning of my fourth vear mv 
home state of Virginia unexpectedly of- 
fered me the appointment as assistant 
librarian in the State Library at Rich- 
mond. Acceptance meant the change of 
all my plans, including the abandonment 
of my law studies. But the offer was so 
attractive that I decided to take it.” 

At Richmond, Evans wrote a mono- 
graph on the seals of the state, which took 
him to England to search ancient records 
for his facts. He also wrote a Historical 
Guide to Richmond. 

But after a time he became tired of 
library routine, opened an office and went 
into business. 

"For one thing,” Evans explained 
soberly, “I wasn’t making enough money. 
and I saw nothing ahead. My brothers 
and sisters were becoming young men and 
women. I wanted to keep them in school. 
Father wasn't well; I wanted to send him 
to Florida. Considering the facts with alt 
seriousness, I realized that perhaps I had 
made a mistake in not finishing my law 
course in Washington. But it was too 
late to rectify that. Business seemed the 
next best bet. 

“T chose real estate, largely because I 
saw possibilities in it, and it required no 
great amount of capital to get started. 
Almost from the outset I was successful 
far beyond my hopes. Remembering mv 
experience with the clam juice, which was 
the sum total of my previous experience 
in salesmanship, I studied properties, lo- 
calities, prices, trends, from every con- 
ceivable angle. 


“T GOT into the investment business, a 

pursuit which grew naturally from the 
real estate venture. I also became inter- 
ested in a printing establishment, bought 
and operated a hotel, and in cooperation 
with an inventor developed and put onto 
the market a machine for recaning chairs. 
I married, became the father of twin boys. 
bought a fine home and drove my own car. 
I was making twenty thousand dollars a 
year, which was big money for a young 
man in Richmond, and I thought quite a 
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The new low price of the Sedan 
is $895, f. o. b. Detroit. The Spe- 
— cial Sedan is $945, f. o. b. Detroit 


S tr ength , S afety 


Dodge Brothers Motor Cars are built They also provide unparalleled vision. 

to protect passengers. The menace of thick corner pillars— 
blocking the driver’s vision at street 

That is why Dodge Brothers pioneered _intersections—is eliminated. Slim, steel 

in introducing the all steel body, and pillars take their place. 

why they have continued to pioneer 


by recently improving and perfecting it. One-piece windshields and exceptional 
window areas further increase driving 
Like the all steel sleeping car—now in- vision and safety. 


sisted upon by public opinion— Dodge 
Brothers all steel bodies are fireproof 
and as near shock-proof as motor car 
bodies can be built—an armor of pro- 
tection in emergencies. 


And while safety cannot be measured 
in dollars, it is gratifying to know that 
these improved steel bodies exact no 
penalty from the purchaser. 


With production vastly increased, these 
Electrically welded and staunchly and many other vital improvements 
braced and reinforced at all points of were announced coincidently with the 
strain, they are noiseless and built to most attractive schedule of low prices 
endure permanently. in Dodge Brothers history. 
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bit of myself and my position. I felt I was 
fixed for life, and so did everybody else." 

Evans shrugged, smiled: 

“Then the Bank failed! 

* At once I was in hot water. There 

_ hadn't been a breath of suspicion as to the 
stability of the bank. It was regarded as a 
reliable, careful institution. Virtually all 
of my mortgages, totaling about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
were carried there. And, as fate would 
have it, they all came due within the 
space of about a month, and that only 
four months away! 

“T began to worry, at the same time 
working day and night to liquidate my 
assets. This was in the late spring and 
early summer of 1914. For a time it ap- 
peared that my earlier side investment in 
the chair recaning machine was going to 
prove my salvation. We got twenty-five 
hundred dollars apiece for these machines, 
which we sold on a financed plan, with bank 
credit, and on a royalty basis. 

“But in August Germany declared war! 
The banks refused further loans, and our 
company was forced to suspend operations. 

“The next blow was even more unex- 
pected. A friend had persuaded me to 
endorse a note for sixteen thousand dollars, 
for which his home was offered as security. 
The note came due and he failed to pay it. 
The bank turned to me to make it good. 
It was then discovered that his home was 
no security at all, because of prior liens 
and mortgages. I was left holding the bag. 

“But by this time I was down on my 
back in bed. A plague of boils had broken 
out all over me. Next the infection turned 
inward, and my whole system became 
poisoned. 


“WO months I was stretched there in 
bed, and with each day my condition 
grew worse. Doctor after doctor was called 
in for consultation until, one afternoon, five 
were gathered in the room beyond my door. 
“I asked to see the family doctor alone. 
“(I want you to tell me,’ I said, ‘just 
where I stand. I have a family dependent 
entirely upon me. It is my duty, if I am 
going to die, to do what I can to provide 
for them. I may save something out of 
the wreck if I have time. How much 
longer do you give me? 

“He hesitated for a little and then said, 
*You're right. Nothing is to be gained by 
lying to you. I'll get you the truth.’ 

“He stepped into the adjoining room, 
conferred with his associates, and pres- 
B returned as solemn as a funeral. The 
verdict was that my chance was less than 
one in a hundred, that probably at the 
best I had two weeks more to live. 

“I wasn't frightened. In fact, I never 
felt calmer in my life. I decided right then 
and there that if I was going to die—I'd 
die; and that was all there was to it. And 
from"that moment I ceased to worry! 

"Let's analyze this thing. It is a good 
object lesson in what a man's mind mav 
do to him. I was in the pink of health until 
that bank failed. I hadn't an ache or pain. 
Any life insurance company would have 
given me an A-1 rating. Then—trouble. I 
began to fret and stew. I had no appetite 
for food. I didn't sleep nights. My head 


became a buzzing motor that generated ` 


nothing but worry, worry, worry. The 
fuel with which to keep that motor run- 
ning was drained from the rest of mv 
physical system, and only the poison of 


worry was given back. Then the whole of 
me doped up and went out of gear. 
Medicine could do no good, because it 
couldn't remove the worry! 

“Consequently, when I ceased to worry 
I did what the doctors and their medicine 
could not do. I stopped the motor that 
was back of the trouble. 

“Almost immediately I began to im- 
prove. I went ahead and sold my prop- 
erty, applied it to my debts and obliga- 
tions and swept the board clean to the 
best of my ability. By the time my two 
weeks were up I began to wonder what had 
happened to my funeral. It seemed to 
have strayed by the wayside. The doctors 
also began to wonder, and concluded I had 
better go to Florida. 

“So they took me to Florida. My 
mother and brothers and sisters were 


there, and I settled down for four months: 


more in bed under their care. By spring I 
was hobbling about on crutches and think- 
ing that it wasn't such a bad old world 
after all. I was flat broke, sixteen thou- 
sand dollars in debt, and without even the 
prospect of a-job. But I was alive, and 
that was everything. 


“CYNE day a local mill owner with whom 
Thad become friendly showed me an 
odd-looking block. 

"We've devised this block,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘for use in securing automobiles 
in freight cars for shipment. It is made 
of long-leaf pine, and is the best thing of 
the kind on the market. We have been 
trying to get orders for the block up in 
Detroit among automobile manufacturers, 
but so far we haven't had much luck. 
Perhaps you know some young fellow you 
could recommend to us as a salesman.’ 

*** Yes, sure,’ I said; and I gave him two 
names. 

“Later on I began to think this matter 
over. Here I was, badly in need of a job, 
yet offhandedly I had recommended two 
others for work which I could tackle my- 
self. I hurried back to the mill owner. He 
had already telegraphed one of the men I 
had named. 

*** Please recall that telegram,’ I said; 
‘I want you to give me a chance at that 
job.’ 

“You? was the amazed question. ‘But 
we can’t pay you any kind of a salary. 
This is only a five-dollar-a-day job, ex- 
penses, and a small commission. You 
must have misunderstood me.’ 

"*No; I understood perfectly,’ I as- 
sured him. ‘I want the job. I need it.’ 

"Finally, after a great deal of per- 
suasion, he consented to hire me. 

“My folks and the doctor were more 
than a little in fear of my reason when I 
told them what I purposed doing. For six 
months I had been in bed. One leg was so 
badly infected I could scarcelv step on it. 
And in appearance I was as thin as a crow 
after a hard winter. But to Detroit I 
went, taking two sample blocks and enough 
borrowed money to carry me along until 
pav day. It was like starting a second 
life.” 

In Detroit, Evans rented a hall bed- 
room, parked his crutches in a corner, and 
began experimenting with his lame and 
bandaged leg. After a number of at- 
tempts to walk without assistance he had 
to give it up. However, he was reluctant 
to approach customers on crutches. He 
felt the impression they would make would 


react against sales. So he went out and 
bought a stout cane. With it, if he rested 
his les frequently, he was able to get 
along without the appearance of beirz 
crippled. The pain was his own private 
concern. 

I have told you of his first sale, and that 
he left the office of the assistant pur- 
chasing agent that day with an idea. That 
idea was that the automobile industry had 
room in it for the man who could master 
the science of automobile loading. 

“For six months I went from plant to 
plant trying to interest loading foremen 
and purchasing agents in my Florida-made 
shipping blocks. At each plant I found a 
different block in use, and that block, ac- 
cording to the foreman, was the best. 
Usually he had designed it himself and he 
had no knowledge of other blocks, nor was 
he especially eager to listen to a greenhom 
telling him his block was no good. Conse- 
quently, I didn’t sell enough to cover my 
expenses. 

“The latter fact eventually brought a 

rotest from my employer. He told me 
Blaney that my expense account was too 
high for the amount of my sales, and sug- 
gested that I prune the one and boost the 
other. I had been making frequent trips 
to Indianapolis, where there were a num- 
ber of large plants. My employer hinted I 
had better cut out Indianapolis and save 
car fare. 

“ But while I hadn't been making many 
sales I felt that the balance was about to 
tip in our favor, and I tried to make my 
employer realize this. He continued to 
demur, however, whereupon I offered to 
assume my own expenses, provided he 
increased my commission from five to ten 
per cent. To that he assented joyfully. 


“EOR another month he had the better 

of the bargain. Then the dam broke. 
as I had predicted, and a rush of orders 
came in. During the next month I made 
fourteen hundred dollars in commissions, 
clear of expenses. 

“With this money at my back, I felt I 
could go ahead and try to determine to my 
own satisfaction just what was what in 
automobile loading. I hired a railroad 
yard engine, three flat cars, an operating 
crew and a stretch of track. I also invested 
in several broken-down, fifth-hand auto- 
mobiles, borrowed a dynamometer. and 
assembled all the different loading blocks 
and crates in use, representing in all 
eighteen different methods. And then the 
experimenting began. 

"We loaded the automobiles on the 
cars, fastened them down as for shipment, 
and then made them ‘bump the bump: 
in every way we could think of. For hours 
at a time the cars were shunted about at 
speeds varying from ten to twenty miles 
an hour. We staged collisions. We coupled 
and uncoupled. We rounded curves at 
full speed. This was kept up for days, and 
written records made of every result. 

“ Next we tested the strength of various 
kinds of woods for the blocks, and of metal 
and rope for the ‘tie-downs.’ For the 
latter, burlap, with not more than 1.c:o 
pounds breaking strength, had been in 
general use. We substituted metal strips. 
which increased the tensile strength of the 
‘tie-down’ to more than 6,000 pounds. 
Numerous new methods were devised 35 
to shoring, bracing, and fastening. In 
between times I read up on woods, con- 
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Men Are Quitting 


by the millions old-type shaving preparations for this 
unique creation. Accept, please, a 10-day tube to try 


GeNTLEMEN: Five years ago Palmolive Shaving Cream May we ask you, then, the courtesy of trying it, both 
was unknown. Today it is a leader in its field. in your interest and in ours? 
It is a unique creation. It differs immeasurably from any These 5 Advantages 
shaving soap you have ever tried. Eighty per cent of its 1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
users once were wedded to rival makes of shaving soaps. | 2— Softens the beard in one minute. 
3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 


It is based on the four requirements 1000 men named 
as their ideals of a shaving cream, plus a fifth. . . strong 
bubbles . . . which we ourselves added. 


the face. 
4— Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects due to palm and olive oil content. ' 
We think you will like it. Sixty years of soap study We think we have done a great job. You may agree, 
stand behind it. The same careful study that made or you may not. But in fairness to us both, please give 
Palmolive Soap one of the leading toilet soaps of the world. it a fair trial. Send the coupon. Do this today. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. 
Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed 
look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shav- 
ing Cream, There are new delights here for every man who 
shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 
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10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and 
mail to Dept. B-1149, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address the Palmolive 
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sulted physicists, and even sought the ad- 
vice of wood technologists. When I was 
through, weeks later, I knew how to load 
an automobile, more cheaply, more se- 
curely, and in less time than any automo- 
bile had ever before been loaded. And I 
had something more to sell than a block of 
wood. 

“You may be interested to know how 
our own block came out in comparison 
with the others. It proved a good block, 
but I made one that was better. On my 
block, and what we learned from the ex- 
periments with the yard engine, I founded 
the Evans Company." 


BEFORE Evans began his experiments 
and his scientific study of automobile 
loading, damaged-in-transit claims aver- 
aged five dollars per car. His methods cut 
this to forty-five cents per car. The manu- 
facturers had been able to load only five 
small automobiles or four large ones to a 
box car. Evans loaded six small machines 
or five big ones. In all, his methods more 
than cut costs in half, yet he had to fight 
to get manufacturers to accept his findings. 

"Even my friends failed to see any 
future in my work. They felt I was wast- 
ing my time on something too small to 
bother with. One in particular was insist- 
ent. He offered me another job selling a 
machine highly perfected for certain fac- 
tory work. 

“You're getting only a few cents profit 
when you sell a set of blocks,’ he argued. 
*You'll make commissions running into 
the hundreds of dollars for every order 
you take for these machines.' 

“T couldn't make him see beyond those 
few pennies profit to the enormous market 
there was for blocks. His machines were 
in limited demand. Once a customer 
bought, he wasn't ready to buy again for 
another ten or fifteen years. Whereas 
with the blocks the reverse was true. 
Automobiles were being turned out by the 
hundreds of thousands yearly. Every car 
put onto a freight car had to be blocked 
and crated. Every new car made required 
new blocks and crates. The demand was 
continuous. 

“This point, I think, is important. All 
of us are salesmen of one thing or another. 
Many of us are only too eager to sell the 
big things and stick up our noses at the 
little things. We fail to see that the little 
things become big through quantity pro- 
duced. They are used and discarded. At 
once the market demands more. It can’t 
be choked, because it is ceaselessly using. 

“Concretely, in my business it meant 
this: I needed capital and offered a friend 
a half-interest in the business for $1,200. 
He had the $1,200 but he didn't have faith 
in a business founded on an article that 
could be bought with a few cents. He 
wanted his money in something bigger. 
Within three years that half-interest which 
he could have bought for $1,200 I sold for 
$500,000! And it cost me more than that 
two years later to buy it back.” 

But that incident is a little ahead of the 
story. Not long after America entered the 
war, in 1917, the Motor Transport Corps 
of the army discovered that it had thou- 
sands of automobiles and trucks to be 


shipped to camps and to Europe—and no- . 


body who knew how to load them. A 
letter was dispatched to several large 
automobile manufacturers. An expert in 
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automobile loading was wanted. When 
the manufacturers’ replies were opened in 
Washington it was discovered that each 
had recommended one man. And that 
was Evans. i 

He went to Washington. Trucks, ambu- 
lances, sedans, touring cars, roadsters, 
motor-cycles were being turned out for 
the Government by every available fac- 
tory. These were needed in all parts of 
the country, and overseas. Every shipper 
was using his own method of loading. 
Some cars, when unloaded, looked like 
accordions from banging about in box 
cars. Others were so tightly nailed down 
that it took crowbars to get them out. 
Freight space was being wasted, and space 
in those days was worth its weight in gold. 

It was impossible to conduct personal 
classes in loading. Not only the manu- 
facturers but also green soldiers had to be 
trained to the work without delay. Evans 
decided that a textbook capable of being 
understood by the veriest novice was the 
one means of solving the problem. So he 
sat down and wrote one, putting into it 
what he had learned in Detroit. 

The value of that textbook was soon at- 
tested. The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce accepted it as standard; 
the railroads and steamship lines did like- 
wise, and put it into immediate use. 

The Armistice signed, Evans was rec- 
ommended for a citation for his work. 
Then he resigned and went back to De- 
troit, with perhaps more expert knowledge 
of loading, crating, and shipping in all its 
phases than any other man in the world. 

But during his absence his business had 
virtually collapsed. His wife had stepped 
in and done her best to carry it on, bui 
most of the life had gone out of it. More- 
over, a competition had started up and 
was getting the business. Then it was that 
Evans applied to that friend for twelve 
hundred dollars capital in return for a half 


` interest in the business, and didn't get it. 


He brought up an old chum from Rich- 
mond instead, gave him a third interest in 
his venture, incorporated as a company, 
and proceeded to rebuild what he had lost. 


“MY WAR experience,” Mr. Evans re- 
sumed, “helped me considerably in 
one way, and in another it proved a set- 
back. My textbook on automobileloading, 
sent out broadcast by the Government, 
contained most of my best thunder. My 
methods were already in general use. 
"Therefore, it was up to me to improve my 
own methods. 

“The manufacturers were making their 
own blocks and crates from lumber bought 
in Detroit. It cost them at the time 
seventy dollars a thousand feet. As they 
cut up their own lumber thev had con- 


'siderable waste, which added still more to 


the cost. I set out to cut down the cost of 
loading materials." 

“I visited Southern lumber mills. I 
found the mill owner had to cut his timber, 
saw it up into sizes, set it out for seasoning 
and, last of all, collect his money. For a 
period of months he was worried about 
financing his operation, the incumbent 
interest charges, and the uncertainties of 
the market. 

"Suppose you could sell your entire 
output, green, and contracted for in ad- 
vance,’ I asked a mill owner. ‘Would you 
sell cheaper?" 


+ t t B + 


“*You bet I would,’ he said heartily. 
‘And I'd make money too.’ 

“He was getting around twenty dollars 
a thousand. I offered him sixteen dollars, 
and he signed the contract. All cold, I 
made similar contracts with one hundred 
small mills all over the South. 

“T needed only about a quarter of the 
total output of these mills for my products, 
so the remaining three quarters I sold at 
cost to a Lynchburg lumber yard. In re- 
turn, this yard was to dispose of it and 
take the profit, and handle my lumber in 
its next stage. Then I arranged to make 
my own crates and blocks in quantities, 
and hurried back to Detroit for orders. 
My lumber was to be delivered to me in 
Detroit at a cost of $40 a thousand board 
feet, $30 less than the market price. Or- 
ders came in such a rush that I had to fill 
the first one at a loss. But a bank loaned 
me $50,000, and we were on our way.” 


VANS'S rise was spectacular. Almost 

overnight he jumped into the "big 
money” circle in Detroit. He improved 
his methods still further, bought control 
of several patented devices, and soon had 
ninety per cent of the automobile manu- 
facturers buying his products. To meet 
these demands, he had to buy and build 
his own lumber mills and factories, which 
began to turn out loading blocks and 
crates by the millions. He himself leaped 
into the millionaire class. 

About this time a new system of auto- 
mobile chassis lubrication had been de- 
veloped by E. W. Bassick, to replace the 
old grease cup method then in general use. 
Bassick wanted a man who could so firmly 
establish the system among automobile 
manufacturers that there would be no 

uestion of its preéminence in the ficld. 
articularly did he desire a sales executive 
who already had the confidence of manu- 
facturers, and who could win good will for 
the new company. He hit upon Evans. 

But Evans was not for hire. He had no 
intention of again abandoning his own 
company, so, regardless of the attractive 
salary offered, he declined the job. 

“But you are the one man who can 
accomplish what we desire," Bassick in- 
sisted. “You are inthe manufacturers’ con- 
fidence. We'll take you at yourown terms.” 

The upshot was that Bassick paid Evans 
a half-million dollars for a half interest in 
the Evans company, which Evans was to 
continue to manage as a joint venture. In 
return, Evans assumed charge of the lu- 
bricating company's sales and advertising. 
with the title of vice president and a stock 
interest that ran into six figures. His timc 
was to be devoted to the two concerns. 

Almost immediately he was successful. 
The factory men believed in Evans. What- 
ever antagonism had developed against 
the Bassick system quickly vanished with 
Evans in charge, and the system was ac- 
cepted as standard by one big car builder 
after another. In less than a year Bassick 
sold out his concern for almost ten millions 
of dollars. CP 

With the sale, Evans netted a substan- 
tial profit on his stock, severed his con- 
nections with Bassick, repurchased from 
him the half-interest he had bought in the 
Evans Company, and once more concen- 
trated on his own business. The incident 
stands among the unique transactions in 
modern business. It is typical of Evans. 
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k Seeing the Light of 


The New Day” 
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T IS inevitable that every motor car 

manufacturer will follow Jewett's lead 
and some day build a truly **New-Day" 
motor car. 


Already others are beginning to see the 
light of this new day. One by one new 
* models" appear with new features added, 
new devices installed. One by one new 
claims are made, and heralded widely. 


What else can be done? Production sched- 
ules cannot be cancelled over night. Raw 
materials and finished parts must be used 
up. But since Jewett's epochal achievement 
the public is clamoring for “ New-Day” cars 
—for new types of motor cars—and so we 
find a hint of the *New-Day" here and a 
suggestion of it there—but only in The 
New-Day Jewett Six can you find a truly 
* New-Day" car. 


There is only one way to build a *New- 


~ ja M X N | i / 
Bac othe. New: Day, / 


—JEWETT SIX- 


/ 


Day" car. And that's to design it from the 
ground up to meet and master the certain 
specific needs and conditions that this new 
day of congested traffic has brought. 


This is what Jewett did. This is what they 
all must do. Jewett sensed the coming of 
this new day long ago—and Jewett has 
been designing and building and testing 


its New-Day Jewett Six for years. 


You can't turn time back. The *New- 
Day" is here—and here to stay. One by 
one they're seeing the light of this new 
day—but only The New-Day Jewett Six 
was ready and waiting when that day 
dawned. 

Drive this *New-Day" car soon—it’s as 
different from ordinary cars as night is from 
day. And it's the only car of its kind in the 
world! 


Pa Ea p d 


3995; 


for the Standard Sedan; 
De Luxe Sedan, $1095; 
De Luxe Touring Car, 
$1095; Paige Hydraulic 
f-wheel Brakes includ- 
ed without extra cost. 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
Tax extra. 


Only The New- 


Day Jewett Six 
Offers All These Features 


Lightning-like acceleration. 

Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes. 

Abundant power and speed for 
any driving need. 

Easiest steering, shifting, and 

parking of any car built. 

Clearest vision— 
almost total elimi- 
nation of the deadly 
“blind spot"—steel 
body. 

Interior roominess 
equal to much 
longer cars. 

Paige quality through- 
out in materials 
and workmanship. 

And Jewetts lowest 

closed car price. 
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The Most Interesting Place in the World 


and vines. The moated and palisaded 
boundaries of early days are indicated by 
the wide, tree-planted avenues which oc- 
cupy the sites of the former ramparts. 

he old parade ground, now known as 
Jackson Square, still retains its older name 
of the Place d'Armes. Beside the two- 
hundred-year-old cathedral stands the 
Cabildo, in whose council hall, on Novem- 
ber 3oth, 1803, the city keys were handed 
back to the representatives of France, and 
the people of Louisiana were absolved 
from their allegiance to the Spanish king; 
and here, only twenty days later, the same 
keys passed from the hands of the French 
governor to those of the commissioners for 
the United States. And in the outskirts of 
the city, at Chalmette, a monument marks 
the scene of the battle in which Jackson 
and his riflemen crushed the British army 
of invasion. 

Though the Creole civilization has slowly 
yielded to the American social system, 
New Orleans, in its speech, its cuisine, its 
"continental" Sundays, its opera, its car- 
nival, its intolerance of all sorts of rigor, 
its whole outward tone and bearing, still 
bears the impress of the Latin rather than 
of the Anglo-Saxon. 

San Francisco is our doorway to the 
Pacific. It is a vestibule to the Orient. 
From it radiate the sea roads to the Far 
Places. Yet to most Americans its interest 
lies in its association with those lazv, lux- 
ury-loving, romantic days of the Spanish 
occupation and the mad, glad days of '49. 
On what is now the United States Military 
Reservation stood the old Spanish Pre- 
sidio; in Portsmouth Square the American 
flag was raised on July 8th, 1846, and here 
also, a decade later, notorious criminals 
were executed by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee; on Nob Hill the railway and min- 
ing kings of the sixties and seventies built 
their palatial homes; but to strangers, per- 
haps the most interesting part of the city 
is Chinatown, with its teeming bazars, its 
gorgeously decorated temples, its pano- 
rama of vivid colors and picturesque 
customs. 

Though the only reminders of Spanish 
times consist of a crumbling mission and 
the names of certain streets, there is some- 
thing in the very atmosphere of the place, 
despite its bustling modernity, which re- 
calls those hectic days when ‘‘men played 
billiards on horseback and the trees bore 
human fruit." 


CARELESSLY remarked a little while 

back that to name the most beautiful 
place in the world would be compara- 
tively easy; but, now that I stop to con- 
sider t, I am not so certain. I am faced 
by the same difficulty which confronted 
me when, as a boy, Phad to choose one 
of a number of tempting desserts. So I 
will compromise by saying that, to my 
way of thinking, the loveliest spot in the 
Old World is the Lake of Como, in 
northern Italy, and that the most beauti- 
ful spot on our own continent is Lake 
Tahoe, in the High Sierra of California. 

Have you ever been to Lake Tahoe, by 
any chance? No? Well, you have some- 
thing left to live for. Itisa mountain lake, 


(Continued from page 63) 


completely hemmed in by dense primeval 
forest, set down amid the loftiest peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada. You can reach it quite 
easily, the next time you go to California, 
by leaving the transcontinental train at 

ruckee, whence a narrow-gauge line 
winds through the timberlands to Tahoe. 
You should see it for the first time, by 
preference, at twilight, when the magic of 
the setting sun transforms the mighty 
cliffs along the Nevada shore into ram- 
parts of rosy coral, and the opalescent 
waters of the lake assume the iridescent 
colors of a peacock's tail. At the back of 
the rambling, friendly tavern, with its 
walls of hand-hewn logs, “massed in their 
black battalions stand the bleak, bar- 
barian pines," and behind these, in turn, 
the purple ranges, their high peaks bon- 
neted with snow, rear up to meet the sky. 
When darkness falls, and one by one the 
stars come out, and the gentle night breeze 
brings to your nostrils the pleasant scent 
of wood smoke and the fragrance of bal- 
sam, and the lake is ringed about by 
twinkling camp fires, like a necklace of 
diamonds on the neck of a beautiful wom- 
an— Oh, well, what's the use of trying to 
tell about it? You must go there and see 
it for yourself. 


SAVE that they are each hemmed in by 
lofty mountains, Tahoe and Como have 
little in common. The latter is as sleek 
and suave, as manicured and scented, as 
the former is wild and rugged. Barring 
only the Lake of Garda, and certain spots 
along the Bay of Naples, Como is the 
bluest body of water on earth. For nearly 
twoscore miles its shores are fringed wit 
quaint villages, such as you seldom see 
save on picture postcards, their pink- 
walled, red-roofed houses separated by 
steep, narrow, cobbled streets shaded by 
canopies of grapevines. Cernobbio, Tre- 
mezzo, Cadenabbia, Menaggio, Bellagio— 
there is music in their very names. Be- 
tween the frequent villages are white and 
stately villas, standing amidst sweeping 
lawns which have been mown and rolled 
to the texture of green plush, and gardens 
sprinkled with statuary and riotous with 
flowers. And here and there, rising above 
the somber cypress trees, are slender, grace- 
ful campaniles, whose bells boom out the 
Angelus at nightfall until the whole lake is 
pulsing to their tones. 

Stand on the water stairs of the Villa 
d’Este at Cernobbio in the evening, when 
the air is heavy with the fragrance of mag- 
nolia and oleander, and the lights along 
the terrace are mirrored in the still waters 
of the lake, with the white shoulders of the 
women and the white shirt fronts of the 
men showing dimly in the darkness, and 
the strains of a guitar, played as only an 
Italian can play it, coming from afar, and 
you will exclaim, “This is the loveliest 
spot in all the world!” It is so beautiful, 
indeed, that it seems almost unreal. You 
have the feeling that you are in a theatre, 
watching a scene upon the stage, and that 
shortly the curtain will be rung down, and 
you will put on your hat and coat and 
emerge into the world of horns and bells 
and engines again. 


To the millions who profess the Catholic 
faith the most interesting place in the 
world is, beyond all question, Rome. But 
interest in the Eternal City has never been 
confined to those who regard it primariiy 
as the seat of the Pope and the fountain- 
head of their religion. Its appeal is as wide 
as the world, and has been since recorded 
history began. The Coliseum and the 
Forum, St. Peter's and the Vatican, the 
Capitol, the Palatine, the Baths of Cara- 
calla, the Catacombs— Who, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, Christian or Jew, 
has not had a hankering to see them? The 
archzologist, the historian, the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, the church- 
man, the diplomat, the student, the tour- 
ist, each will find in the ancient town 
beside the Tiber something of absorbinz 
interest to him. Indeed, I can say without 
much fear of contradiction that no other 
city in the world holds so much of interest 
for so many sorts of men as Rome. 

Were you to poll the two hundred and 
fifty thousand Americans who went abroad 
last summer, I imagine that a very con- 
siderable proportion of them would cast 
their votes for Venice as the most inter- 
esting city in Europe. And, from tke 
standpoints of novelty, romance, and pic- 
turesqueness, it is. In fact, it is unique. 

Though I have visited Venice many 
times, I shall always recall a stay which I 
made there, shortly after Italy's entrance 
into the Great War, as one of my strangest 
and most interesting experiences. Át that 
time the city was being bombed by Aus- 
trian aircraft almost nightly; the spy 
mania was rife, and the few foreigners 
permitted to enter the place were treated 
with suspicion; a considerable part of the 
civilian population had been evacuated to 
safer localities; most of the great hotels 
had closed their doors; anyone who per- 
mitted a gleam of light to escape from his 
premises was subject to arrest, if nothing 
worse; the canals were black as pitch and 
the few lights permitted in the narrow 
streets were enclosed in blue or purple 
glass, so as to be invisible to enemy airmen. 

The dim, deserted thoroughfares; the 
black and silent canals, with only an oc- 
casional gondola slipping furtively along 
them; the booted and spurred Italian of- 
ficers, muffled to the eyes in voluminous 
cloaks; the watchful carabinieri in their 
somber capes and great cocked hats; the 
harsh challenge of suspicious sentries—all 
these combined to produce an atmosphere 
of danger, mystery, and mistrust, such as 
must have characterized the city in the 
Middle Ages. 


VENICE was a peculiarly trying place 
during air raids, for the reason that it 
has no cellars. You never realize how com- 
forting a cellar can be until high explosives 
begin raining on you from the skies. I 
chanced to be dining with some Italian 
officers in the largest of the hotels along 
the Grand Canal on the evening which the 
Austrians chose for the most serious ot 
their air raids. In what, during happier 
days, had been the hotel’s smoking-room. 
a rude shelter of sand bags had been 
erected, and there we crouched for what 
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THE NEW PINK OF 
PERFECTION 


Here is a new assortment of 
Whitman’s Chocolates under a 

| time-honored name. 
The package is more compact 
and convenient. The design in 
old-rose, gold and black, is rich 
and restrained. The assortment 
s contains chocolates entirely new 
that seemed worthy to bear the 


name— 


PINK OF PERFECTION 
CHOCOLATES 


As a timely token for Mother’s 
Day we have prepared a special wrap 
for the Pink of Perfection in one — 
pound and two pound sizes. 
A charming study of carnations— 
those flowers dedicated to Mother— 
in soft rose, dainty white and shaded 
greens, makes this special Mother's 
Day wrapper a thing of exquisite 
beauty. 
< Leave your order now with the 
j“ nearest Whitman agency, usually a 

drug store, and on May 9th your 
Mother will be happy with your 
remembrance. 
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Your health lies in 
your own hands 


Ordinary precaution prompts 
you to wash your hands often. 
Yet, merely washing them clean 
is not enough. You must also dry 
them safely clean with an individual, 
never-before-used towel. For just 
a few cents a day you can enjoy 
the comfort, convenience and 
absolute safety of ScotTissue 
Towels. Use them in your home, 
office, garage, automobile, factory. 


€ S. P. Co. 


150 towels in dust-proof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky Moun- 


tain Zone and Canada, 50c. 
(Postage paid by us.) 

24.6 cente percarton when 
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seemed an eternity, while the steel calling- 
cards came hurtling down to spread death 
and ruin all about us. It was not a pleas- 
ant evening. 

The next morning I stood in the Piazza 
di San Marco and watched Italian soldiers 
lower the famous group of four bronze 
horses which has been the pride of Vene- 
tians fer Centuries, preparatory to ship- 
ping it to a place of safety. The last time 
those historic horses had been moved was 
upward of a century. before, when they 
were taken to Paris by Napoleon. It is 
said that the emperor, upon viewing them 
for the first time, remarked that he didn't 
think much of them; that they were too 
coarse in the fetlocks for the cavalry and 
not heavy enough for the guns. But they 
are the only horses of any kind that Venice 
has, and the Venetians are inordinately 
proud of them. 


QOEALL:hegreatcitiesofthe world, none 
is more alluring when viewed from the 
water—or more squalid when approached 
by land—than Constantinople, with its 
six hundred and eighty mosques and mina- 
rets, its five hundred palaces and gardens, 
rising in a mighty amphitheatre above the 
Golden Horn. From the deck of a steamer, 
at least, it is the Oriental city of one's 
dreams, as fairylike and mysterious as the 
towns described in the Arabian Nights. 
That great traveler and student of nature, 
Alexander von Humboldt, declared that it 
was one of the three most beautiful sites 
in the world, the others being Naples and 
Salzburg. And Byron, who was certainly 
a connoisseur of beauty, extolled its posi- 
tion as being incomparable to anything he 
had ever seen. 

But if Constantinople entrances the 
traveler by virtue of its unique position, 
it holds an even deeper interest for him in 
its unrivaled historical associations, which 
go back into the past for close on three 
thousand years. 

From the days of Darius and of Alex- 
ander, when the corn-laden galleys from 
the Black Sea glided swiftly through the 
Hellespont and the purple sails of Pha- 
nicia came beating in from the Marmora 
Sea, down to the present time, when the 
floating fortresses of the great naval powers 
swing at their moorings off Seraglio Point, 
Constantinople has always been an object 
of desire for ambitious rulers and land- 
hungry nations. In our own day Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria and Constantine of 
Greece all but reached its walls; the Kaiser 
dreamed of making it a half-way station 
on the German road to India; and not long 
before the war I myself saw a secret Rus- 
sian military map, on which it was labeled 
*"Tsarigrad"—"'the City of the Tsar.” 

Seen on a summer's morning from a 
window on the upper floor of the American 
embassy in Pera, the city presents a daz- 
zling panorama of interest and beauty. 
At vour feet the squalid, packed-in houses 
of Galata run down to meet the waters of 
the Horn, crowded with vessels flving the 
flags of every maritime nation. Directly 
opposite, on Seraglio Point, stands the Old 
Serai, with its memories of the old sultans, 
of eunuchs, slaves, and Janizaries, of 
dancing-girls, slim odalisques, and lan- 
guorous-eyed concubines. 

Crowning the heights of Stamboul with 
a diadem of gold and ivory is St. Sophia, 
once a Christian church and now a Mos- 


| lem mosque, one of the half-dozen most 
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Chrysler ' 58" Sedan 


$905. f. o. b. Detroit 


S 


ONLY CHRYSLER 58" COMBINES 
. THESE RESULTS THAT SET THE STANDARD 
- Fon CARS IN THE :IOOO PRICE CLASS 


CHRYSLER ^"'58"— Touring Car. $845; 
Roadster Special. $890: Club Coupe. $895; 
Coach, $935; Sedan. $995. Disc wheels op- 
tional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight 
extra cost. 


CHRYSLER "70"— Phaeton. $1 395 ; Coach, 
$1445 ; Roadster, $1625 ; Sedan. $1695; Royal 
Coupe. $1795, Brougham, $1865; Royal 
Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc 
wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL "80"—fPhaeton, 
$2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard equip- 
ment, wood wheels optional), $2885; Coupe. 
Sour-passenger, $3195 ; Sedan. five-passenger. 
$3395; Sedan. seven- passenger, $3595, 
Sedan-l imousine, $3695. 


AIL prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler 58” enclosed 
models. All models equipped with full balloon 
tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are 
in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments Ask about Chrysler's at- 
tractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car numbering 
system, exclusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot be altered 
or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 


CHRYSLER 
"58" 


58 Miles an Hour— 
5 to 25 Miles in 8 Seconds — 
25 Miles to the Gallon — 


—and Now 5845 


Enthusiastic owners—increas- 
ing at the rate of more than 
ten thousand a month—assert 
that Chrysler “58”. delivers 
moreofpower,sustained speed, 
pliability, fuel mileage and 
charm of appearance than any 
other car even remotely ap- 
proaching its electrifying new 
low price. 


Its speed of 58 miles an hour 
is given with the smoothness 
and comfort of 20, and it holds 
its own on any road with cars 
that cost vastly more. 


Like a flash it whisks you 
away in traffic, doing its 5 to 


25 miles in 8 seconds with 
delightful swiftness and han- 
dling so easily that you can 
drive it all day long with 
comfort. 


And with this super-perform- 
ance, Chrysler “58” is capable 
of an economy of 25 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer 
is eager to show you why only 
Chrysler can produce such 
unparalleled performance and 
quality at the price which 
makes Chrysler “58” the su- 
preme motorcarvalue of today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Williams Lather famous religious edifices in the world. Two 
piles up quick and or three miles to the eastward, atop a 
ae rounded hill, are the white buildings of 
$ ! Yildiz Kiosk, behind whose jealously 
e guarded walls Abdul the Damned" dwelt 
for twoscore years in constant fear of as- 
| | IC — sassination; while below, on the banks of 
E the rushing Bosphorus, stands the massive 


marble pile of the Dolmabagtche Palace. 

Just as the population of Stamboul is 
almost wholly Turkish, so the Pera quar- 
ter of the city is essentially Hellenic. 
Everywhere one is confronted by the old 


classic names familiar to every schoolboy 

in the pages of the Iliad and Homer. It is 

l almost with a shock that you see the name 

Uu 0 e | of Pericles over a butcher shop, Demos- 


thenes over that of a barber, Socrates or 


Williams lather softens the 
beard—leaves the skin 
glove-smooth 


| ess in your shaving mirror to- 
morrow morning after you've 
lathered with Williams. See how 
firmly the thick, bulky lather holds 
to your face. 

Yet, notice how moist itis. What's 
the idea of this moisture? It's the 
extra moisture in Williams lather that 
actually does the work of softening 
the beard. 

First, the water-resisting oil-film 
is lifted from each hair, then the tre- 
mendous moisture of Williams soaks 
into each bristle and softens it. 


THE TUBE WITH 
THE UNLOSABLE HINGE CAP 


That makes the razor's job easy. It 
just glides through a beard softened 
with Williams, This prevents “pull- 
ing” —and this and the soothing effect 
of Williams Cream leave the skin feel- 
ing as if it had been massaged. You 
will notice that glove-smooth effect. 


Williams is a pure white cream ab- 
solutely free from coloring matter. It 
is the result of three generations of 
specializing in the manufacture of 
shaving soap. 

If there is a best in shaving creams, you 
wantit. Find out—/ree—for all time. We 
will gladly send you a week's trial tube 
free on receipt of the coupon below—or a 
postcard, 

Williams Shaving Cream in the large- 
size tube is 35c.. The double-size (holding 
twice as much) sells for soc. It is the most 
economical tube you can buy. 


CJREE-—Mail this coupon NOW! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. 15, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 


Cream. (Trial size has no Hinge-Cap.) 


Amer, 5-26 


Euripides staring at you from above the 
door of a coffee-house or a groggery. 


ET at one of the busiest crossroads of 

the world, on the narrow strait which 
separates Europe from Asia, the street 
scenes of Constantinople are unequaled 
for variety and color. 

Stand on the bridge of boats which con- 
nects Stamboul with Galata and Pera (an 
American sailor of fortune, Bucknam 
Pasha, once collected his arrears of pay 
by taking toll on that bridge) and watch 
the human stream pour by: old-school 
Turks in red fezzes and baggy, flapping 
trousers; corpulent pashas, the breasts of 
their uniforms glittering with decorations; 
fur-capped fighting-men from Georgia and 
Circassia, whole armories of weapons pro- 
truding from their sashes; hadjts in green 
turbans and flowing robes, fresh from the 
long pilgrimage to the Holy Places; fierce- 
faced. dark-skinned tribesmen from the 
provinces of Hither Asia; stalwart soldier 
from Anatolia in their businesslike gray 
uniforms and curious peaked headgear; 
greasy Sephardim Jews in threadbare gar- 
ments with long side curls hanging before 
their ears; hamals staggering along benead 
enormous burdens; smart staff officers on 
satin-coated horses; Montenegrin karasses, 
their jackets stiff with gold embroidery; 
noisy, gesticulating Greek traders; Ortho- 
dox priests in cylindrical hats, with flowing 
beards and their long hair done up like 
a woman's; shrinking Armenians; sailors 
from the foreign warships, the roll of the 
sea in their gait; veiled women from the 
harem of some rich pasha, their lustrous 
eyes peering out from above the vask maks: 
strings of camels laden with rugs from 
Smyrna or tobacco from Latakia; clatter- 
ing droves of mules and donkeys; motor- 
cars, carriages, creaking ox-carts, world 
without end, Amen. 

It is curious, is it not, how certain epi- 
sodes, quite unimportant in themselves, 
color one’s recollection of a place or scene? 
Thus, I shall always associate as romantic 
a spot as the Sweet Waters of Europe with 
a stale sandwich. The Sweet Waters, 
which are much frequented by well-to-do 
Turks and their families on summer after- 
noons, lie at the head of the Golden Horn. 
It is an idyllic spot, where lazy little 
streams wind idly between grassy banks, 
and the sunlight 1s sifted and softened by 
the foliage of the gnarled old olive trees. 

We went there in a caique, my wife and 
I, one spring afternoon toward the close of 
the fasting month of Ramadan, when, as 
everyone knows, no pious Moslem permits 
food or water to pass his lips between sun- 
rise and nightfall. We picnicked beneath 
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Burroughs 


^ Sd Simplified 

l- Accounting 

. » PlanProtects | 
: . Your Profits 


Tr FM ETROMÁ oM m 
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TAXES 
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EXPENSES 


P- 


Will any of the Dollar 
be left for you ? 


More than half of the customer’s The Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
dollar must go for merchandise. counting Plan each day gives you 


Most of the remainder must go to all the facts about your business. 


pay rent, salaries, taxes, overhead. It stops leaks andlosses— prevents 


Even with the best management errors—watches expenses—in- 


ADDING : 


only a few pennies of each dollar is 
the net profit from your business. 


But do you know how much of it 
is rightfully yours, and do you 
get it? 


creases profits. 


Thousands in your line of business 
have tried it, proved its ability to 
increase their profit. 


Write today for complete details. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND 


BILLING MACHINES 
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All sorts of dread diseases 
can follow tooth neglect. 
Just ask your dentist or physi- 
cian. Either will tell yoitthat 
the time to fight unhealthy 
teeth is before disease sets in 

. not after 


For the sake of good health 
as well as good looks . . . 
give your teeth a chance. 


"How I Found Out 


the Beauty Value of My Teeth" 


*We were just talking—Tom and I— 
while waiting for the tea and things. I 
smiled my prettiest for him. 
"Speaking of teeth,’ he said, which 
of course we weren't, ‘yours are sim- 
ply glorious.’ 
"Hush, silly!’ I said, but he knew I 
didn't mean it...and he didn't 
hush. I could have told him I'd used 
Colgate's all my life. But I don't see 
why we should tell men our bcauty 
secrets, do you?" 

* * & 
Beautiful teeth are just as important 
to beauty as pretty eyes and a lovely 
complexion. From the standpoint of 
health they are a thousand times more 
important. When teeth are kept 
scrupulously clean, the germs and 
poisons of decay can't lurk and breed 
around them 


Colgate's will wash your teeth clean. It 


removes causes of tooth decay 


Qu 


reaches all the hard-to-get-at places be- 
tween the teeth and around the edges of 
the gums because of the penetrating action 
of the mild, tastcless soap that it contains. 
Thus it removes causes of tooth decay. 


Washes—Polishes—Protects 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s are 
mild, tasteless soap and fine chalk, the 
two things that dental authorities say a 
safe dental cream should contain. The 
combined action of these ingredients 
washes, polishes and protects the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. 

Just remember that beautiful, healthy teeth 
arc more a matter of good care than of 
good luck. Use Colgate's after meals and 
at bedtime. It will keep vour teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 

And you'll like its taste . . . 
dren love to use it regularly. 


even chil- 


Priced right 
too! Large tube 25c. 


the trees on a lunch we had brought with 
us, and the sunset gun had boomed out 
its signal that the day's fast was at an end 
before we started back for town. Oer 
oarsman was a burly, black-browed Turk 
whom we had engaged on the water front 
of Galata. It had been a long, hot das 
and, judging from the way he bent to th- 
oars, he was eager to get back to the city 
and his supper. 

"Let's give the poor fellow some food." 
suggested Mrs. Powell. “He must be 
almost starving, with nothing to eat since 
sunrise." 

There were some sandwiches left over 
from our lunch and I handed them to him. 
There was no doubt about his being hun- 
gry, for he sank his teeth into one of them 
like a ravening wolf. The next instant be 
seemed to go violently insane. He spat 
out the generous mouthful which he had 
taken, ran his finger down his throat until 
he retched, rinsed out his mouth with 
water, gargled, wiped his tongue on his 
sleeve, 2nd then burst into a torrent ot 
imprecations. I have never seen a human 
being so convulsed with fury and disgust 
For a moment I thought that he wouid 
attack us with an oar. 

At first I was utterly unable to account 
for the fellow’s maniacal outburst. Then 
it dawned upon me what I had done. | 
had given him a sandwich made of kar 
And to a fanatically devout Mohamme- 
dan pork in any form is anathema, thc 
essence of uncleanliness, the mere taste of 
which may bar him from Paradise. 


T? THE devout Christian and Jew, and 
in only a slightly less degree to the pious 
Moslem, Palestine is the most interesting 
country in the world and Jerusalem the 
most interesting city. How could it b 
otherwise, when the roots of three religions 
which have spread around the world are 
twined about its stones? Palestine, re- 
member, is associated not only with Christ 
but also with Abraham and Mohammed: 
Jerusalem contains the Mosque of Omar 
and the walls of the Great Temple, as we! 
as the sites connected with the Crucifixion 

But I have always maintained that m 
one can really enjoy the Holy Land whos 
of a skeptical or investigative turn o 
mind. It is no place for a visitor fron 
Missouri. He who goes there should be 
prepared to take everything which 5 
shown him at its face value, to belie:c 
everything that he is told. If he is pre 
pared to accept as authentic the spets 
which are pointed out by the guides un- 
equivocally, then he will enjoy the Ho) 
Land; otherwise, he will come away in: 
state of uncertainty and doubt, puzzled. 
bewildered, mentally confused. 

Though it is commonly assumed th: 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre mar 
the scene of the Crucifixion, archzxolog's* 
have identified no fewer than six other i- 
calities with the site of Calvary. 

But whether the ancient church mari 
the true site or not, is to me of compat» 
tively little importance; it is enough t 
know that this particular spot has bee? 
regarded as such by millions of devo: 
pilgrims from all quarters of the world t“ 
more than fifteen hundred years. Indec: 
I defy anyone, be he agnostic or avovc 
atheist, not to feel a thrill when he beho^ 
that silver-lined aperture in which th 
Cross is alleged to have been set, or whe? 
upon entering the low, candle-lighte 
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How often is the old oil drained from your 
engine and fresh Mobiloil poured in? 


In summer, draining every 1000 miles is suf- 
ficient for most engines. Even greater mileage 
may often be obtained from Mobiloil. 


This needed attention saves 
its cost many times over in 
lessened wear on bearings, 
cylinders and pistons. See the 
Mobiloil dealer—because— 


Most Mobiloil dealers are equipped 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication f prominent passenger 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
l T4 the letters shown below. "Arc" means 


F x to drain your crankcase. 
E E Oil mileage in excess of 1000 can 
kd b often be secured if the correct grade 
rare rg lA A of Mobiloil is used and the following 
Ae hai LA Pek Mi points are carefully observed: 
A |Arc.| A Arc i Use choke sparingly. Avoid too 
A lave] À A A |^ rich a mixture. Keep ignition sys- 
| Are A Are A tem in perfect order. Do not idle the 
BB BB | BB BB engine unnecessarily or operate a 
: A i ^ Ac A lA skipping engine. If car is equipped 
EEA are A TA with oil filter or purifying device keep 
Me IA re Areare clean and in repair. 
A rel 4 | A Arc Vacuum Oil Company, branches 
A Arc "WE in principal cities. Address: New 
A Ax MC York, Chicago, Kansas City or 
^ f $ A fare Minneapolis. 
A |/ A Arc 
A JA A Arc. 
Arc 


Wi Viy Kai ight 4.. 
Ww A exo. 6.. 
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Willard "grids" are cast 
from pure lead with just 
the right amount of anti- 
mony added to give them 
great stiffness. The retain- 
ing bars slope inward, lock- 
ing the active material in 
the Willard plate. Hand 


cast — machine pasted. 


thats 
uality 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 


Our inspections include the 
five things that should be 
done each time a battery is 
tested and filled. They help 
to put off the day when 
you'll need a new battery. 
Save batteries—save money. 


thats 
Service 


ery 


men 


All Cars—for Radio, too. 


rock chamber, he looks upon the slab of 
stone on which the body of the Saviour is 
said to have been laid. 

It is a curious commentary on religion 
that the most venerated spot in Christen- 
dom, one which is dedicated to the Man 
of Peace, should be the scene of violence 
and bloodshed, yet, until the British oc- 
cupation of Jerusalem, the representatives 
of the various sects which are jointly en- 
trusted with the guardianship of the Holy 
Sepulchre repeatedly quarreled and fought, 
within the precincts of the church itself. 
These bloody affrays were usually the re- 
sult of dissension over the question of the 
lamps within the sepulchral chamber, 
which are apportioned among the Greek 
Orthodox, the Latins, the Armenians, and 
the Copts. Until British bayonets brought 
law and order to the Holy City it was only 
the constant vigilance of the Turkish 
sentries which prevented this fountain- 
head of the Christian faith from being 
drenched with Christian blood. 


AS ILLUSTRATIVE of the conflicting 
claims which constantly perplex and 
confuse the visitor to the Holy and, letme 
relate a little incident which occurred the 
last time I was in Palestine. While in 
Cana of Galilee I called upon the local 
Roman Catholic priest, who showed me 
through his little church. 

“And now,” he concluded, “I wish to 
show you our greatest treasure—one of 
the greatest treasures, indeed, in all 
Christendom.” 

Leading me to the sacristy, he reverently 
üncovered two small vessels of clay, ap- 
parently not different from those used by 
the native women for carrying water or 
olive oil. 

“These,” he announced, “are the jars 
used by our Lord Jesus Christ when He 
performed the miracle of turning the water 
into wine. 

I expressed my interest, and handed 
him a modest contribution. 

Hard by was the Greek Orthodox church. 
I was shown over its rather uninteresting 
interior by the long-haired Greek papa. 
We halted at length before a niche behind 
the high altar. Drawing back a curtain, 
he revealed two large stone jugs of antique 
design. 

“You are now beholding,” he said rev- 
erently, “the jars which were actually 
used by our Saviour, here in Cana of Gali- 
lee, when He turned the water into wine.” 

I duly admired them, and gave him a 
little something to help his work along. 

There remained in the town one other 
church—the Lutheran. Its pastor was a 
jovial South German. 

“We have a little museum," he told me, 
‘which I should like you to see.” 

It proved to be a small room containing 
a heterogeneous collection of stelæ, bits of 
sculpture, pieces of pottery, fragments of 
inscriptions. In the center, in a glass case, 
stood a large terracotta vase. 

“T will be quite candid with you," said 
my cicerone. “This is not the original jar 
which Christ used in turning the water 
into wine. It is only a replica. The orig- 
inal is in the museum in Berlin." 

“But,” I hear you say, “why don't you 
tell us about some of those strange and 
far-off places whose very names are syno- 
nyms for romance—Timbuktu, Bagdad, 
Teheran, Bokhara, Zanzibar, Samar- 
kand?” 


‘ 


Sealed against 
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Radiola 26—at home 


summer heat and moisture 


In the mountains, where lake mists 
rise at night. . .on the coast, where 
sea-laden breezes blow inland... in 
the city, where open windows let 
the dust fly in . . . you can take a Ra- 
diola Super-Heterodyne, knowing 
that neither weather nor dust can 
harm it. 


Every Radiola Super-Heterodyne is 


permanent- 

ly sealed — ^35) 
against air, aa" Ww en A 
dust and ee y 


moisture. d d 
The delicate The catacomb—sealed 
parts that hold the secret of its ac- 
curate selectivity and its fine tone 
quality are fitted into a stout little 
metal box, dubbed a" catacomb” — 


then a weather-proof, fast-hardening 
compound is poured in—and the 
cover is permanently sealed on. 


Super-Heterodynes have withstood 
severe tests. A Radiola 26 has safely 
pioneered with daring explorers into 
the Sierra Madre mountains of old 
Mexico—carried by pack-mule— 
often following an unmade trail high 
above the clouds. 


When an RCA dealer tells you that 


A-Radiola fi 


a Radiola is a permanent investment, 
you can prove it for yourself by lis- 
tening to the quality of its perform- 
ance. And you know that in the Su- 
per-Heterodyne that quality is proof 
against dust, temperature, and mois- 
ture— sealed in to outlive the years. 


For summer camping trips, Radiola 26 is 
a portable Super-Heterodyne with loop 
and loudspeaker built in—and battery 
space inside. Yet, see its catacomb—with 
the full exact, sealed-in quality of the 
“Super-Het.” For fine city or country 
homes, it has a bigger battery box to 
stand upon—but for picnic and camping 
days, just lift off the portable, and take it 
along to the fields. It is made to be car- 
ried. And it is made to give Super-Hetero- 
dyne performance. Complete with 6 Ra- 
diotrons and extra battery box, with an- 
tenna coupler $225. 


Authorized 
\ 
Dealer \ 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


What makes the 


value in 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CARS? 


1 SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TEST. 
Centering in the largest automotive laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. 


2 COMBINED PURCHASING POWER 
OF MANY COMPANIES. Insuring the best 
materials at the lowest price. 


3 VOLUME PRODUCTION. 120,000skilled 
workers made more than 835,000 General Motors 
passenger cars and trucks in 1925. 


4 QUALITY BODY WORK. Fisher Body 


Corporation is a part of General Motors. 


5 WORLD-WIDE MARKETS. Sales and ser- 


vice in 144 countries. 


6 FAIR PRICE POLICY. Standard prices, with 


General Motors! savings passed on to the buyer. 


7 GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION. A finance company owned by 
General Motors, offering sound terms and lowest 
rates to time purchasers. 


All these factors mean every facility and every incen. 
tive for maintaining quality in the product and 
value for the price. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET -+ PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick * CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


Now, I don’t like to destroy your il- 
lusions; but the truth of the matter is that 
most of them are extremely disappointing. 
It is their remoteness which gives them 
their. glamour—that and their magic 
names. Timbuktu, for example, is noth- 
ing but a collection of squalid hotels. built 
of sun-baked mud, set down on the tree- 


‘less banks of the Niger. You can see 


everything there is to see in an hour. 
The modern Bagdad bears consider- 
ably less resemblance to the capital of 
Haroun-al-Raschid than the mimic town 
erected by Douglas Fairbanks in Holly- 
wood, California. Save for the tomb of 
Haroun’s favorite wife, Zobeide, which 
rises, like an enormous pineapple, from an 
ancient, weed-grown cemetery, there is 


| little to recall the Thousand and One 


Nights in the City of the Caliphs. 
Janzibar, for generations the chief cen- 
ter of the trade in white and “black” 
ivory, and the gateway through which 
civilization, Christianity, and commerce 


| have entered the Dark Continent, lives 


to-day in the memories of its hectic past. 
The doors of the ancient Portuguese houses, 
studded with spikes to resist the batter- 
ings of the war-elephants, now bear the 
polished name-plates of mercantile con- 
cerns and shipping companies; the home of 


Tippoo Tib, the most notorious of the 
nave eee was, on my last visit, oc- 
cupied by the local agent for a well-known 
brand abd in; and the sultan, instead of 
driving Fun in a gilded coach, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of turbaned lancers. 
tears over the island roads at express train 
speed in a low-slung racing car. 

Though Samarkand is still dominated 
by its glorious mosques and medrassehs, 
with their tiled fagades in the lost shade 
of Persian blue, and though its teeming 
maidan is still a human maelstrom of half 
the tribes of Inner: Asia, the city's former 
interest and picturesqueness has largely 
disappeared under Soviet rule. Its old 
emir is now dead or exiled (I am not cer- 
tain which), andi in his stead rules a little 
Jewish commissar from Moscow. 


HOUGH Bokhara, like Samarkand and 
the other cities in Russian Central Asia. 
has come under Bolshevist domination, it 
still retains something of its old-time 
mystery and glamour. Rising above the 
flat roofs of the city is a lofty tower, from 
the summit of which, before the Russians 
came, the ruling emirs were wont to hurl 
criminals and political offenders. In the 
stony soil at the foot of the tower mav 
still be seen a saucer-shaped depression. 
made by the impact of the thousands of 
human bodies which have come hurtling 
downward. Close by is the pit—it looks 
like a rude cistern lined with’ concrete— 
! into which two British officers, making 
their way from India to England by the 
overland route, were thrown by order of 
the emir, upon their refusal to abjure 
Christianity, to be eaten alive by ticks. 
The execution tower and the tick-pit are 
no longer used. 
Some three or four years ago I journeved 
i by camel and car right across Hither Asia. 
from the Syrian seaboard to Teheran. the 
capital of Persia. Traveling north alenz 
the Tigris from Babylonia, the reputed 
site of the Garden of Eden, we halted fora 
day at Nineveh, where, amid the crum- 
bling walls of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. 
stands the tomb of Jonah. (A curie: 
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aking CORDS 
Better 


... and selling them 
| Lower 


New Water-Cure Tube ES 
The perfect inner tube, made by 3 x Abe step up in cord utility. A big step 


a new process of curing in water 


. lo pee = > E 
under 150-Ib. pressure. No do n WEE ELS Goodrich all- 


chance for small air pockets, bub- cord production. 


bles, blisters, or flaws around 


valve; Every tire we manufacture is a cord. Not 


one fabric comes from our great plant and 
equipment. l 
- A) 
One purpose—undivided attention—out- 
put of thousands of cords a day—combine 
to supply you the greatest tire value. 


A] 
Tires made expressly to meet different 
needs of transportation. Tires priced to suit 
individual demands of economy. Tires for 


motor car, bus and truck. All strong, en- 
during, and low priced. 


(DAAA) 


You will find the Goodrich Dealer stocked 
with this wide selection of cords. Look them 
over with a keen, thrifty eye to your needs. 
It pays. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 


Good rich . 
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“Best in the Long Run” 
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Health may 


become a shadow unless you guard The 


p ! GI 0rtous, 


radiant health... 
Will you keep tt now? 


SPARKLING eyes . . . radiant 
health . . . how quickly the world 
responds to them! 
Yet how quickly they may be 
lost by carelessness or neglect! 
Dentists and physicians tell us 
that diseases of the teeth and gums 
alone cause thousands of cases of 
ill-health—rheumatism—heart and 
nervous disorders— premature age. 
"They also state that most serious 
dental troubles start at The Danger 
Line—where teeth and gums meet. 
In the crevices there, acids form 
that cause decay and irritate gums. 
Keep these acids neutralized. 
Keep the teeth clean and the deli- 
cate gum edges healthy. Then you 
will be virtually free from danger 
of serious dental troubles. 
Ordinary dentifrices may clean 
the surfaces of teeth. But they do 
not clean between the teeth or in 
the crevices where acids form. 


The Squibb Laboratories realized 


In almost any drug store you will find 
20, 30, even 40, different kinds of denti- 
frices. Many people buy these dentifrices 
. « « Changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their 
teeth regularly . . . yet they still have 
decay and gum diseases... WHY? 

Because teeth need more than brush- 
ing. They must be protected at THE 
Dancer Ling, 


this several years ago. Upon the 
advice of prominent dental au- 
thorities, they developed a newkind 
of dentifrice. A dental cream that 
not only cleans perfectly . . . but 
that also protects the teeth and gums 
Jrom acids for hours after use... . 


The Safe, Pleasant Way 


Dentists have long recognized 
that Milk of Magnesia is the most 
effective of all products for neutral- 
izing mouth acids. Squibb's Den- 
tal Cream contains more than 50% 
of Squibb's Milk of Magnesia— 
enough to neutralize mouth acids 
for an indefinite time after use. 
Safeguard your health now. Pre- 
vent the serious troubles that arise 
from wrong methods of protecting 
your teeth. Begin the use of 
Squibb's Dental Cream today. At 
drug stores—4o cents a tube. 
SoviBB's Mirk or Macnesta—The Stand- 
ard of Quality—from which Squibb's Dental 
Cream is made—is recommended by physi- 
cians everywhere. In large and small bottles 
at your druggist. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 
Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


thing, is it not, that this Jewish seafarer 
should have come to be regarded by the 
Moslems as a saint and a prophet, and 
that his tomb should be one of the most 

jealously guarded spots in the world of 
slam?) 

The marble sarcophagus, covered with 
priceless Persian shawls, stands beneath a 
great blue-tiled dome. Depending from 
the dome by a fine silver chain, so that it 
swung directly over the prophet’s resting- 
place, was a bundle of the swords of sword- 
fish. When I inquired of the mollah who 
guards the tomb as to their significance, 
he took no pains to conceal his astonish- 
ment at my ignorance. 

“Those,” he said, "are the teeth of the 
whale that swallowed Jonah.” 


THOUGH Teheran, with its curious 
peoples, its colorful street scenes, its 
gorgeous palaces, and its labyrinthine ba- 
zars, is one of the most interesting cities 
in all Asia, my primary object in going 
there was to see the Peacock Throne, that 
historic emblem of royalty, once the 
proper of the Grand Moal, which was 

rought from Delhi to Teheran by the 
Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah. 
I had assumed that to see so celebrated 
an object would be a comparatively sim- 

le matter, like viewing the Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia, or the crown jewels in the 
Tower of London. But, for some unex- 
plainable reason, every conceivable dif- 
ficulty was put in my way, and it was 
only after an appeal to the Grand Vizier 
himself that I succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission to visit the Imperial Treasury, in 
which the throne stands. 

The Imperial Treasury, an enormous, 
mirror-lined room on the upper floor of 
the Shah’s palace, is lieccilly crammed 
with the objects of one sort and another 
which have been acquired by the Persian 
monarchs on their visits to Europe, or have 
been presented to them by fellow rulers. 
Probably noother room in the world houses 
so heterogeneous a collection. There were 
magnificent examples of Sévres and Dres- 
den porcelain, inlaid furniture, Italian 
mosaic work, Spanish shawls, elephant 
tusks, an assortment of walking sticks and 
another of embroidered sofa pillows, talk- 
ing dolls, steamship models, mechanical 
toys, jeweled weapons, and even a set of 
cuspidors in solid gold, though the gem of 
the collection was a lifesize marble copy 
of the Venus de Milo with a large gilt 
clock set in her abdomen! 

But at the far end of the great apart- 
ment, set in an ill-lighted niche, was the 
object which I had traveled half around 
the world to see—the Peacock Throne. 

It isn't a throne at all, you will under- 
stand, at least in the Western sense of the 
term, but rather a great divan, on which 
the Grand Mogul was wont to'sit cross- 
legged, in the Oriental fashion. It can best 
be compared, perhaps, to an enormous 
four-post bed, provided you can imagine a 
bed every inch of which is encrusted with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. 

In spite of the fact that the canopy 
which covered it has long since disap- 
peared, the present value of the Tahéte-i- 
Tavoos, to give it its Persian name, has 
been estimated at twenty millions of dol- 
lars, though there are those who assert 
that the more valuable stones have been 
abstracted and replaced by imitations. 
Be this as it may, the Peacock Throne is 
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| NTRODUCED scarcely a year ago, this superb Franklin 
~ Coupé has already revolutionized personal closed car 
- . design. Its narrow Steel front pillars, eliminating che 
_ "blind spot,” have spread through the industry like wild-fire. 

Its broad 3- passenger seat has shown how to combine 
comfort with intimacy. Its soft leather trim has given new 
| impetus to leather upholstery in closed cars. 


But only Franklin style and construction principles can 
weave these details into a whole so perfect. Only Franklin 
is copper-radiation air-cooled — free from trouble, power- 
ful, economical. Only Franklin is flexibly built — easy- 
riding, easy to handle, confidence-inspiring. And only 
Franklin can cover so many miles in a day. If you want 
the finest, most advanced and most popular 1926 personal 
closed car, you will choose the Franklin Coupé. cy, 


~The Coupé with concealed rumble seat is now available 5 : ! 5 
- at $2825. Like the standard Coupé, it comes ready forthe = 
S fou Op Pence sagas daly tax and aie are extra. 
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Lowest Cost «Power Travel 


80 SAFE, quick, comfortable miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline; 800 miles to a gallon of 
oil; 12,000 miles from a pair of inexpensive tires 
— that’s low-cost power-travel! 

— that’s average performance for the Harley- 
Davidson Single [the new-type motorcycle}! 
Many people who own cars use this lowest-cost 
personal transportation to and from work, for 
quick errands and individual pleasure jaunts. 
No parking or garaging difficulties. Come and 
go quickly. Any 2 x 8 space will park or house 
it. Ample power for any road or hill. Safely 
balanced at all speeds. 

Easy to ride [learn in the length of a city block], 
and easy to pay for. Your Harley-Davidson 
dealer has a “Pay-As-You-Ride” plan for your 
convenience. See him. 

Hanrzv-Davipsou Moron Co., Dept. AM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


We want a live dealer in every locality. A money-making 
opportunity for real workers. If interested, check the coupon. 


Che 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[ New-Type ] S ingle 


Motorcycle 
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one of the most beautiful and interestin: 
things that I have ever seen, and I shoui: 

consider my long journey to Teheran 
quite justified had I seen nothing else. 


A, YOU have had the patience to fol- 
low me so far, I beg that you wil 
accompany me to one more city, which, | 
am tempted to assert after due consider- 
ation, is the most interesting place in the 
world. I refer to Benares, in India, th: 
holy city of the Hindus. 

o describe it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, because of the lack of all stand- 
ards of comparison. It is built on th: 
banks of the Ganges, a broad, mud-colored, 
crocodile-infested stream, to which mi- 
lions of pious pilgrims come annually to 
bathe in its sacred waters and wash aw:: 
their sins. Rising sheer from the river 
bank for a distance of three miles or mor: 
is the most astounding congeries of tem- 
ples, shrines, monasteries, and palaces of 
which it is possible to conceive, so bizarre 
in architecture, so fantastic in decoration. 
that they seem the creations of a dis 
ordered brain. 

Here are lodged the hordes of pilgrims 
who make their way to Benares from 
every corner of the Hindu world; here 
dwell the representatives of the various 
Hindu states; here thousands of priest: 
and monks and holy men perform their 
curious rites before the incense-reeking 
altars. 

No other city on earth can present such 
an endless variety of amazing street 
scenes as Benares. Here is a fakir, quite 
naked, stretched on a couch of sharpened 
spikes. Just beyond him, perched atop of 
a column, is another of these holy men, 
who claims to have sat there for twenty 
years. 

Clattering through the teeming streets 
comes a glittering cavalcade, at its head 
a bejeweled and beturbaned figure that 
might have stepped straight from the 
pages of the Arabian Nights. There, to 
the roar of drums and the shrilling of 
flutes, passes a wedding procession, the 
ten-year-old bridegroom seated in a pab 
anquin beside his six-year-old bride. 

A great gilt car of [^ uggernaut rumble 
by, and scores of. foaming fanatics rush 
forward to cast themselves beneath its 
ponderous wheels. In the temple yards 
stand sacred cows, and sacred monkeys 
chatter from the roofs. But the mos 
amazing scenes of all are being enact 
down along the river bank, where thov- 
sands of natives are bathing in and drink- 
ing the same waters in which the corpse 
are being washed, while close by a dens 

all of wood smoke rises above the bum- 
ing-ghats where the dead are cremated. 
Yes, the more I think about it, the more i 
seems to me that the most interesting 
place in the world is Benares. 


S THE years pus however, I find that 

the places w hich once stirred my im- 
agination no longer hold for me the same 
glamour and appeal. The truth of the 
matter is, I suppose, that I have seen to^ 
much of the world, that I am satiated 
with strange scenes. I am weary of th: 
glittering, barbaric cities, of the mosque 
and minarets, of the palm trees, and the 
hot blue heavens, and the orange sands 
One of these days I am going to stop the 
business of gadding up and down the ear 
looking for interesting places, and sett 
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| Optimistic, Successful People 


Thousands have banished their 
ailments—found fresh ambition 
—through one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense— Fleischmann's Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast. plants.in 
cvéry cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion— clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where: cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestina] muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann's 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 
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i Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
8n " E ^ f 
H booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
n p + . ` 
$ Dept. J-28, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
f Washington Street, New York. 
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“TWO YEARS AGO I was almost a complete wreck; worn-out by 
overwork, and suffering from stomach troubles for over ten years. 
Besides; my face was actually covered with eruptions. Not a single 
pimple is on my face now; and I certainly look and feel well in every 
way. All impurities have disappeared. It was Fleischmann's Yeast 
which created the vigor that helped me to my health. Out of the 
rut, as I look back I say of this food, ‘Ask one who has tried it !' ” 

ALFRED KREKE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“TAM AN EDITOR, chained 


to my desk most of the day. | 

I find activity on a small farm. — § 

I suffered from a painful boil. j 

The doctor said, 'Eat Yeast 1 

- ————— ——— —— —— — d cakes.' The boil gradually les | 
"WHEN I STARTED USING FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST, I was sene, Lage rong was tron: 


bled with a rash. I remembered 


run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had no appetite. I i f 
à mere shac ; I couk gal ees a ngs Ppeti the boil and took three Yeast 


had to take tonics and laxatives continually. Now I am perfectly 
well. I can eat anything without distress. When returning home 
worn out from a day's shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
hundred per cent better in every way.” Henry W. Lacy, entire system—aids digestion—clears 
Mns. BrgrHA H. Moore, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio Wakefield, Mass. the skin—banishes constipation. 
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cakes a day. In two weeks 
the rash was gone.” 
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Just what does a 


, Door Closer do 


— THEN CLOSES IT 


The Yale Door Closer is a door-closing power plant: perfect 
in action; made with the precision of a smooth-running en- 
gine; every part co-ordinated to the quiet closing of a door. 

As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered 
steel spring is stored up waiting for release. As the hand 
leaves the knob the spring unwinds, promptly starting the 
closing action, and at the right moment, controlled by a 
piston working within its cylinder against hydraulic pres- 
sure, the door gradually loses momentum and comes to a 
quiet stop as the latchbolt clicks in the jamb. 

Put Yale Door Closers on those Screen Doors this summer. 

No more noisy annoyance from slamming screen doors. 
No more half-shutting of the door, with flies entering in 
spite of the screen. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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AND CLICKS THE LATCH P 


down, with my memories and my books 
and my dogs, in a white farmhouse in a 
green and peaceful valley somewhere in 
my own land. For, "they change their 
skies above them, but not their hearts, 
who roam." 


The Most Interesting 
Place in the World 
to Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 
VERY few persons have spent their lives 


traveling, as Colonel Powell has, and 
therefore you probably cannot speak from 
personal experience, as he did in the article 
you have just read, of interesting places 
all over the world. But whether you have 
traveled, or stayed at home, there is one 
place that you believe is more interesting 
than any other. It may be your own com- 
munity, or it may be a place that you have 
never seen. For the purposes of this con- 
test, it doesn’t matter; for you are free to 
give your choice of the most interesting 
place in the world, no matter if you have 
never been within ten thousand miles of 
it. Read Colonel Powell's article care- 
fully, let it stimulate your imagination, 
ind. then write THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE of your choice, and tell why you 
made the selection. If you select some 
place you have visited, describe it, and 
tell what it means to you. If you select a 
city or site that you have never seen, tell 
what it would mean to you to go there. 

For the best letters of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes May 
20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
September issue. Address Contest Editor, 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave 
nue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


DO BIRDS and animals have a sense 
of humor? Most decidedly, says 
Archibald Rutledge in “They Have 
Their Good Times Too.” This un- 
usual article, which you will read 
next month, is packed with interest- 
ing observations made by a keen 
student and lover of nature. 


NEXT month, William B. Stout, one 
of the foremost aviation experts in 
this country, will challenge your 
imagination with the suggestion that 
before another five years have elapsed 
Father may be taking the family out 
for a cool ride in the clouds. The 
freight and mail plane are already 
with us; the ocean-crossing passenger 
plane is on the way; therefore, the 


| next logical step is that of private 


ownership. The family airplane will 


' soon be here, Mr. Stout believes. 


RUNABOUT $290, 
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This is accomplished simply and 
effectively by means of a single 
torque tube surrounding the driving 
shaft. Not only are the torque 
reactions taken up, but the driving 
thrust is carried to a point well for- 


ward on the chassis—giving the 
most efficient application of the car’s 
motive power. Moreover, this 
driving thrust is carried on a line 
almost parallel with the ground, re- 
lieving the car from vertical thrusts. 


With this construction, two diago- 
nally attached radius rods are used, 
assuring alignment of the rear axle, 
leaving the springs free to act solely 
as flexible supports for the load. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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“The Torque Tube Drive”—An Original Ford Idea 


One of the notable features of Ford 
car design since 1903 is the torque 
tube drive,a method of applying and 
controlling the driving and braking 
forces which has definitely and con- 
clusively established its superiority. 


TOURING $310, COUPE $500, TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN $565 
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gums pay for your 


palate's pleasure? 


O one will deny that our modern food 
is delicious. But it is these luscious 
lats, these creamy sauces and these 


dainty desserts that cheat our gums of life- 
giving stimulation and exercise. 


There you have the reason for the sluggish 
circulation within our gum walls, the reason for 
so many unhealthy gum conditions, the reason 
for these diseases of the gums so much discussed, 
so much in the eye of the dental brotherhood. 


How to ward off gum trouble 
before it starts 


To restore the stimulation not given by food, 
the dentists recommend massage. Thousands of 
them advise that Ipana Tooth Paste be used 
with this healthful frictionizing. For Ipanacon- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic used 
by dentists in their work at the chair, to tone 
tissue and to allay bleeding. 


After the usual cleaning with Ipana simply 
brush the gums firmly, but gently, all over, in- 
side and out. Fresh, cleansing blood will thus 
be speeded to the gum structure, and Ipana 
itself will aid in keeping the gums in their 
normal firmness and health. 


Make Ipana your own tooth paste 
for one month 


You will like Ipana's delicious flavor and its 
power to clean your teeth. And after you've 
used it for a month, after you've noticed its 
benefits, Ipana will probably win you, as it has 
won thousands of others. 


We will gladly send the ten day trial tube, 
but a quicker, simpler way is to get a full-sized 
tube at your druggist's and begin right now to 
test what Ipana can do for your teeth and for 


your gums. 
TOOTH 


| VAN PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


906600500509099090099999909999009000099090990000909* 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. . 
Dept. J56, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partially 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


000000000000000000000000099 


999959990909099999900999900000000000000000090005000* 


€ Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 


Tony Sarg Has Never Done a Stroke 
of Work in His Life! 


(Continued from page 28) 


sell a good joke. I took to going to the 
British Museum, where I turned up old 


foreign periodicals and combed them for: 


good stories. That was where my training 
in languages came in handy. The best 
jokes are nearly always universally ap- 
plicable; it was simply a question of 
redressing them, fitting them to the time 
and place and pointing them up. I re- 
worked hundreds of the good old pleasant- 
ries, illustrated them, and sent them in. 

“Tt wasn't exactly a bonanza, this 
business, but it gave me a world of prac- 
tice. I was living on the top floor of a 
house in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and 
one day the chap who lived across the 
hall stepped in and inquired if he mightn't 
move his furniture into my quarters for 
the day. I said certainly; but I was a 
little curious. 

“It developed that he was somewhat 
in arrears with his rent, that the landlord 
had issued a ukase in the matter, and that 
the collectors would be there in an hour to 
lay hold on his belongings. When the 
collectors descended, however, led by the 
landlord, there was nothing to lay hold 
on, and they went away empty-handed. 

“A little fier on, I had to ask the same 
favor of my fellow lodger. As a matter 
of fact, we shuffled our furniture back and 
forth across the top floor throughout the 
winter and quite out-maneuvered the 
landlord, who never did discover what 
went on. 

“Through this little exchange of cour- 
tesies I came to know my fellow lodger 
well. He was Alexander Popini, an art- 
ist, now well known in America." 


“WASNT it along in there some place 
that you first took up marionettes?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Sarg, "I'll tell you 
about that. I had made it a point to 
circulate a good deal, to attend functions 
where I might meet and chat with artists 
and illustrators, and I had observed 
that the more successful ones:had some- 
thing apart from their art to distinguish 
them—some useful little accomplishment, 
some knack to contribute to the evening's 
entertainment. I had none. 

“T noticed, too, that, whereas it is 
unethical for an artist to advertise, the 
successful ones had ways of keeping their 
names in the air. Of course an artist's 
signature under a drawing is a form of 
advertisement; but the chaps who forged 
ahead had other means of leaving land- 
marks all over the place. Caricatures of 
celebrities hung on clubroom walls, for 
instance, or memorial covers or posters 
cheerfully done for public organizations. 
I had done nothing of the sort. 

* Another thing: I envied the artist 
who could get up on his feet and make a 
charming little speech when called upon. 
There was nothing I dreaded more than 
being called upon in public. When such a 
thing appeared imminent I trembled and 
quaked, and became hopelessly tongue- 
tied.” 

As Tony Sarg recounted that particular 
phase of his career I cot'd not help 


remembering that one of the sources of 
his income to-day is lecturing. 

“T set out to overcome this infirmity 
by boldly attending meetings where I 
knew I might be called on,” he went on. 
“Inasmuch as I could speak readily 
enough in a group of four or five, I felt 
that there was little excuse for my ina- 
bility to talk to a larger audience. So 
when the terrible moment came I stood 
up and suffered through. I took some 
severe punishment my first few starts, I 
don’t mind admitting. 

“In casting about for an accomplish- 
ment—that’s not quite the right word— 
a hobby, say, or a useful vehicle for self- 
expression, Í came inevitably to mario- 
nettes." 

It is not difficult to see how this hap- 
pened. Tony Sarg had been collecting 
toys for years. He had inherited the pas- 
sion from his grandmother, who had 
bequeathed him her own magnificent 
collection. Among these toys were an- 
cient puppets from several countries. 

“T happened across a paragraph in a 
book," Ke continued, ‘‘lamenting the 
decay of marionettes and calling upon 
someone to revive the traditional art. 

“That was a sort of send-off, so I hied 
myself to the British Museum to read up 
on marionettes. I was astonished to find 
that, outside of one or two short historical 
works, the literature on them was very 
scant. There were no textbooks, no 
manuals explaining how marionettes were 
constructed or manipulated. 

“As you doubtless know, marionettes 
are jointed dolls which can be made to do 
lifelike and amusing stunts by an operator 
who is skillful in manipulating the strings 
attached to them. I am pretty sure that 
ghey were first used in the churches in 
Italy to show scenes from the life of 
Christ. They gradually became known as 
marionettes because originally the tiny 
figures of the Virgin Mary were called 
Little Marias. 


"AT THIS time, it happened that Hol- 
den, the great English puppet-mas- 
ter, came to London with his marionettes. 
I attended one of his performances, and 
went back afterward in the hope of talkinz 
with him. Ihad thought that he would 
be kindly disposed toward anyone inter- 
ested in what he was doing. I was 
abashed, therefore, to find him -not only 
stand-offish but pointedly rude. 

"He kept his stage encased in white 
canvas, so that even the stage hands were 
not permitted a glimpse of his operations. 
I learned later that Holden came of 3 
family of puppet showmen; that for 
generations marionettes had been their 
livelihood, and that the secret of m2- 
nipulating them had been handed down 
from father to son. Mechanically, they 
were the best I have ever seen. 

“Since there was no pros of help 
from Holden himself, I did the next best 
thing. I studied his puppets from m 
front, and in the course of fifty perform- 
ances, with the concentrated use of 
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Here’s why we guarantee this 


' ' ' Y 
fountain pen for a lifetime EN 
SRS 
The fine old craftsmen who used to cut the exquisite ERR 
cameos which we are now proud to hand down as SSB 
heirlooms, were inspired by exactly the same spirit SOM) 
that goes into the making of this remarkable pen. E] 
1 : H : : VOIE 
It is the product of infinite pains. And as such it (ORE 


is an infallible performer, and a thing of real 
beauty. Like its twin, the Titan pencil, it is made 
of Radite, a new jewel-like material of handsome 
jade-Breen, that is practically indestructible. And 
that is why it can be guaranteed, without condition, 
for a lifetime. Its first cost is its last cost—always. 
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“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25 — Lady “Lifetime,” $7.50—8uaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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CITY OF HOMES,a city of business, a city 

of happiness and recreation, with five fine 
new and modern hotels to provide every con- 
venience for her guests. That is Hollywood 
By-the-Sea— Florida's all year round city. 

Directly upon the colorful Broad Walk and 
but a stone's throw from the beach and the blue 
waters of the Atlantic, is the new $3,000,000 
Hollywood Hotel. It is one of the finest and 
largest in all Florida—complete and modern in 
every detail. Soft breezes sweep through the 
five hundred restful rooms, a majority of which 
face the sea. 

You will find yourself “at home," comfortable 
and happy in any of Hollywood's Hotels. Here 
the gentle, unending winds from the friendly 
Gulf Stream temper each day to your liking— 
cooling in summer and warming in winter. 

Here people are making their living and /ving 
while they make it. Daily band concerts after- 
noon and evening on the beach— surf bathing 
—swimming in the Casino's salt water pool— 
fishing motor boating — golfing - dancing— 
all this and more within a few minutes of 
every home and hotel. 

Business and professional men find both 
pleasure and assured success in the pursuit of 
their several lines and the whole community 
enjoys its work and its play. 

The building of Hollywood Harbor at 
nearby Lake Mabel will provide a great 
new seaport where industry will be devel- 


oped and add to the business activity and 
prosperity of this thriving. growing city. 


Come to Hollywood By-the-Sea, in Flor- 
ida, and learn what life can really 
hold for you 
Horrvwoop 
Resort & INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Young, Pres. Hollywood in Florida 
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Park View Hotel 
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Tony Sarg Has Never Done a Stroke of Work in His Life! by Jons Monk SAUNDERS 
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opera glasses, I succeeded in guessing a 
number of his secrets. For instance, I 
learned that the middle sections of the 
bodies of his puppets were apparently 
hollow. This made it possible for the 
marionettes to walk in a lifelike manner, 
and assume a natural sitting position. 

* Many of his secrets I never did solve. 
Holden died two years ago and I think he 
took them with him to his grave. 

“My first great trouble was that I 
hadn't enough fingers to hold all of the 
strings that moved the joints of the mani- 
kins. A single puppet sometimes has as 
many as twenty-four strings. I had to 
invent a controller by means of which the 
puppet player could operate twoscore 
strings at once. 

“Then I made a marionette that could 
behave exactly like a human being: smile, 
move its eyes and mouth and strike foolish 
attitudes. My puppets could dance, play 
musical instruments, pick up articles, and 
one of them could smoke a pipe.” 

'Tony Sarg's first marionette perform- 
ance was given in the Old Curiosity 
Shop, in London, before a group of artists, 
actors, and newspaper men. They were 
delighted with the quaint antics of the 
dolls. One of the numbers on that pro- 
gram is still being given by “Tony Sarg's 
Marionettes” in this country. It is an 
Oriental sketch, called “A Night in 
Delhi," in which two Hindu snake 
charmers figure with a sinuous cobra. 


HE outbreak of the war in nineteen- 

fourteen found Tony Sarg more awk- 
wardly placed perhaps than any other 
man in England. He had three sisters, a'l 
married to Englishmen. He himself had 
married an American girl. Yet the Brit- 
ish could not but look a:kance at him, 
a former German artillery officer. . 

“When I received a request, along with 
other naturalized citizens, that I resign 
my clubs," he said, “I knew this to he 
but the first step in what would un- 
doubtedly be a long series of painful ones. 
I couldn't possibly continue in England. 
I came to America; there was nowhere 
else for me to go. 

“My first studio here was on top of the 
Flatiron Building, in New York City. By 
a very strange coincidence, I found that I 
had landed next to Popini again. 

“Luck was with me at the start. The 
very first manuscript I was given to 
illustrate was ‘Speaking of Operations’ b 
Irvin S. Cobb. I had never seen Mr. Cob 
but I had seen photographs of him; so I 
took the manuscript home and went to 
work. I realized that a great deal de- 
pended on the piece. 

“The day the illustrations went in I 
received a telegram of congratulation from 
the editor and another manuscript by 
post. ‘Speaking of Operations,’ in book 
form, ran into something approaching a 
quarter of a million copies, and became 
one of Mr. Cobb’s outstanding successes. 

“That is the story of my start here. My 
drawings for that piece brought me work 
elsewhere. I have never believed in draw- 
ing exclusively for one publication; an 
editor may tire of your work, and it is 
Wise to be established in other magazines. 

I might tell you something that hap- 
pepi one day on the roof of the Flatiron 
uilding. It hasn’t anything to do with 
art or careers but it is an odd anecdote. 
The roof was taken up entirely by 


artists, among them Frank Godwin, 
Popini, and Earl Horter. One noon we 
were all standing at the parapet catching 
the breeze that came up out of New York 
Harbor, and one of us made a bet that he 
could make Madison Square, just below, 
black with people in four minutes. His 
only condition was that he be allowed to 
say when the four minutes was to start. 
We all wagered ten dollars against him. 

"He ran into his studio, got out an 
artist's lay figure—a dummy, you know, 
with jointed limbs—and dressed it up as a 
young girl. He tied the flag pole rope 
around her neck, tossed her over the ledge, 
and yelled ‘Go.’ 

“She dangled three stories below, but 
nothing happened. Not a ripple disturbed 
the face of Madison Square. The perpe- 
trator of the stunt raced for the elevator, 
descended to the ground and dashed 
wildly out into the street to the traffic cop 
at the intersection, pointing upward. 

“In an instant, heads went up, necks 
craned, traffic halted and shouts arose. 
We were lying flat on the roof peeping 
over the lube People poured out of office 
buildings on all sides of the square, they 
popped out of subways, streamed out 
of shops, busses, trolleys, and Madison 
Square was swarming black with people 
gazing up at the young lady who had just 
hanged herself from the flagstaff of the 
Flatiron Building. 

“Four policemen appeared simultane- 
ously on the roof and arrested us all for 
disorderly conduct. In a concerted effort 
to convince them that it was, after all, 
only a wager, we spent the entire stakes 
in refreshments. In the end, our hospital- 
ity overcame their sense of duty toward 
the public weal.” 


ASKED Mr. Sarg how he had come to 

engage in enterprises other than illus- 
trating. 

“I couldn't keep out of ’em,” he ex- 
plained. “You see, any problem, espe- 
cially a mechanical problem, is an immedi- 
ate challenge to me. My thrill comes from 
working it out. Take the animated car- 
toons in motion pictures, for example. I 
wanted to attempt one, and when I looked 
into the current method of making them 
I discovered that it was not a one-man 
proposition. It required twelve thousand 
separate drawings on celluloid to make a 
comic strip ten minutes in length. At that 
rate, it would have taken me four or five 

ears to complete one motion picture. 
he companies producing animated car- 
toons employed some forty artists, all 
working on the same subject and who 
turned out hundreds of drawings a day. 

"[ evolved a method of constructing 
cardboard figures, jointing them in every 
conceivable manner, from their eyelids to 
the tips of their tails, laying them on glass 
and putting a strong light behind them. 
'This made them photograph black and 
concealed the joints. Then, instead of 
making a separate drawing for each suc- 
cessive movement of the figures, I simply 
rearranged the limbs of the figures each 
time and, click!—snapped a picture. 

* [n that way I made the equivalent of 
nine hundred and sixty drawings a day. 
An animated cartoon, you know, requires 
sixteen pictures for every second of time. 

“I turned out a series of eighteen 
animated cartoons in this manner. Per- 

. haps you saw one of them? ‘Tony Sarg's 


What becomes 
of the empty 
tobacco tins? 


Of course, to most people an empty tobacco 
tin is just something to throw away. But 
there are exceptions. 


A railroad fireman started a pile of 
Edgeworth tins on the American desert as 
a sort of shrine, he says. Passengers and 
employees, according to his story, caught 
the spirit and the pile grew fast. 


Another smoker writes from Egypt that 
he has scattered Edgeworth tins along the 
Nile and succeeded in placing one in the 
innermost chamber of a Pharaoh's tomb. 


A telegraph operator says he uses Edge- 
worth tins as amplifiers for the Morse code 
that comes in over his various wires. 


Still another use is brought to light by 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


As a member of the Edgeworth Club, 
I want to tell you of a little scheme I have 
to help the game along. When I take the 
last pipeful from the blue can, I always 
set it a te some conspicuous place where 
it may seen by passengers on the sub- 
way or elevated platforms, or in an office 
window where passersby may have their 
attention mutely drawn to this very good 
smoking tobacco, which I have been using 
for eleven years. Maybe other members 
of the Club would like to follow suit when 

they have an opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 

L. C. Quinn 


To those who have 
nevertried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 

and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3Q S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


Va.—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 


[ve your radio—tune in on WRVA, ave "engh | 
256 meters. 
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Which man is most successful? 


The income of one of these men is more than the combined salaries 
of the other two. One of these men is mounting rapidly up the 
ladder of success because he keeps physically fit. His mind is al- 
ways alert; never logy. He has learned that what he eats has 
much to do with how he feels. 


"Deets ae of men are seriously handicapped in the 
race for success by sheer carelessness in their eating. 
Due to over-indulgence at the lunch hour and lack of bal- 
ance in their diet, they are only half well because of faulty 
elimination. 


The indiscriminate taking of drug laxatives is danger- 
ous. They bring only temporary relief and often cause a 
habit difficult to break. 


Faulty elimination can be prevented by right eating. 
The proper place to correct this condition is in the diet. 


One of the chief causes of constipation is lack of "'rough- 
age" or “bulk” food in the daily menu. The intestine 
needs a bulk food like bran if it is to function normally. 


Post's Bran Flakes is a genuine health food, a food that is so good to 
eat that you will look forward to it every day. If caten regularly, normal 
climinative habits are usually restored and the need for drug laxatives 
abolished. 

In addition to "bulk," Post's Bran Flakes also supplies valuable food 
elements to the body. It is rich in phosphorus and iron and furnishes 
proteins, carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 

Start eating Post's Bran Flakes tomorrow morning. Eat it every day 
for a week thereafter and see how much better you feel. 

Send for "An Ounce of Prevention” — a free trial package of 
Post's Bran Flakes and our booklet showing different ways o 
serving bran. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. A-B526, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 


Post Health Products: Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Post's Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thich Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts and Instant Postum. Canadian 
address, Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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Almanac'? Monkeys on a jamboree, slid- 
ing down elephants’ trunks and cutting 
capers in the jungle? 

"Hugo Reisenfeld gave the pictures a 
special showing at the Criterion Theatre 
here in New York. They were hailed by 
the critics as something novel and artistic, 
and Hy were the only short subjects to 
be rated among the best ten productions 
of the year in motion pictures. 

“And if you've heard that I'm a keen 
business man," he added, ''you won't 
believe it when you hear this: I made 
those cartoons at a cost of one hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece; a price unheard 
of in the industry. The profit on them 
was therefore enormous. The net earnings 
of those pictures exceeded two hundred 
thousand dollars. In order to collect it, 
I discovered that I had forty-two lawsuits 
in forty-two different parts of the country, 
as the pictures had been released to nearly 
every theatre in the United States. How- 
ever, I preferred to pass up the lawsuits 
and to content myself with less money." 


“ T TOW about the bandboxes?” I asked. 

“Well, that was kind of a family 
affair," he answered. “It seems that, no 
matter how much money a man gives to 
his wife, somehow it is always her hus- 
band's money, and she burns to have some 
of her very own. Mrs. Sarg had an idea 
that she wanted to open up some kind of 
a gift shop in Nantucket, where we have 
a summer home, and run it herself. 

“As the first step, we picked out the 
ramshackliest, tumbledownest place in 
the village for the site of the shop. It was 
so forlorn that we got it for a yearly rental 
of seventy dollars. I spent three hundred 
dollars in repairs, and I decorated it 
myself. 

“Now, as I explained, the thing was to 
have something unique to sell. I wondered 
if a selection of gift boxes wouldn't do. 

"As a starter, we got two hundred 
plain, well-made, wooden boxes. I made 
label designs for the boxes, and had them 
printed in full color. We employed girls 
at piece work to glue on the designs and 
the labels, and to shellac the boxes. We 
filled the boxes with high-class Austrian 
candy and determined on a scale of prices 
ranging from two to seven dollars. 

“The shop opened on a Saturday morm- 
ing, and Mrs. Sarg telegraphed me that 
night that she was sold out, and would I 
please get in some more boxes right away. 
We employed ten people all summer and 
the venture earned five thousand dollars 
for itself. 

“I was so bedeviled by manufacturers 
after that that I finally agreed to do a 
series of twenty-five gift boxes of varying 
shapes and designs. They are known as 
‘Tony Sarg's Bandboxes.' " 

“What about the children’s circuses?” 

Tony Sarg threw up his hands. “I 
don't know what I'm going to do," he 
declared; “I designed one, and it was such 
a riot that contracts came in from all sides. 
After the first six, I called a halt; rook 
time out to look around and see what | 
was letting myself in for. 

“Tt began like this: I received a visit 
from a man who is known as ‘Millionaire 
Barber Bill,’ a well-known character who 
operates a chain of thirty-nine beauty 
parlors in the large department stores of 
the big cities. He is a man who is gifted 


i with unerring judgment as to the value of 
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Protect the Blossoms 


HE business of being a 
| parent is difficult at best. 
There are days when every- 
thing seems to go wrong, when 
Jimmy is mischievous and Janet 
is disobedient—days when the 
children are so exasperating that 
you forget what they really mean 
to you. 


But at night, when you steal 
quietly in for a last good-night 
look, how like blossoms they 
seem —exquisite promises of the 
future. You dream of the things 
you hope to do for them—of the 
advantages you wish to give them 
—of the gifts you would like to 
lavish upon them. But has it oc- 
curred to you that there is some- 
thing else that perhaps you should 
be doing for them right now? 


Today— Before It Is Too Late 


Use the great gifts of modern 
medical science to protect your 
children from disease and to help 
them become strong and healthy 
men and women—physically, 
mentally and morally. Many 
deadly diseases can be prevented 
by vaccination or inoculation. 
Many serious after-effects of 
common diseases can be avoided 
by proper nursing. Do not risk 
the blighting of a single blossom. 


Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not 
already done, you should do at 
once: 


First. See that your children are 
vaccinated against smallpox. 
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Second. Make sure that they 
have toxin-antitoxin treatments 
to prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined at 
least once a year to correct phy- 
sical defects. Especially— teeth, 
eyes, ears and tonsils should be 
thoroughly inspected; adenoids, 
when present, should be removed. 


With positive protection offered 
against two of the most dreaded 
diseases, smallpox and diphtheria, 
it is little short of criminal neg- 
ligence to overlook these simple 
precautions. Anda great amount 
of illness will be avoided when, as 
a matter of course, children have 
an annual health examination. 


Can you call yourself a good 


parent unless you are able to say, 
"My children have the best 


protection I can give them!” 


Even Minor Ailments are 
Dangerous 


More children die from measles 
and whooping cough than from 
dreaded scarlet fever. Chicken- 
pox and mumps may be indirect 
causes of death. Some of the 
most contagious diseases, such as 
measles and whooping cough, for 
the first two or three days appear 
to be nothing but "colds". Even 
at this stage, before the real sick- 
ness is recognized, infection of 
others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads 
to pneumonia or permanently in- 
jured lungs. Unless a child who 
has measles is carefully nursed,— 
pneumonia, mastoiditis or kidney 
trouble may result. In not a few 
instances, an attack of measles is 
the indirect cause of tuberculosis. 
Sometimes the little sufferer is left 
blind or deaf. 


Do not make the mistake that 
some parents have made—do not 
think that your child must have 
all the children's pe 

diseases, and “the "ak 

sooner the better”. A 4 
Never let well chil- vg ui 
dren play with a 4$... RA 
child known to have j 
a contagious disease. 


Health is the greatest 
blessing-you can give 
your children. Plan 
for it now —in blos- 
som time. 
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For the past three years May Day has had a new 
meaning. It has become National Child Health 
Day—the day on which every state in our country 
takes stock of the health and welfare of its children, 


While there have been great gains in protecting 
the lives of children, these gains have been ac- 
complished by the extraordinarily good work done 
in some parts of the country. Tremendous better- 
ment will result when the same good work is carried 
on everywhere. 


The new May Day unites us ín planning for more 


sanitary school buildings, for more and better play- 
ground facilities and for unremitting supervision of 
the water, milk and food supplies of a community. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
prepared pamphlets on the cause, prevention and 
care of almost all the diseases with which children 
are threatened. 
Send for the booklets on Measles, Whooping 
Cough, Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria, They will 
be mailed free and may be invaluable to you. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON ‘THE ROAD 


Universal Model 
$7.50 


TO avOi0 LvApORATIAG 
MON FRECLE BOUTIN 
ERATE BELOW Line 


Wir so much on the dashboard, 
it’s all you can do to read your speed- 
ometer let alone the other instruments. 
At 25 or 30 miles an hour, your eyes 
shifted even momentarily from the 
road to the dashboard may mean a 
serious accident. 


Foreseeing this, 12 years ago, the 
original Boyce Moto Meter was made 
to be placed on the radiator cap di- 
rectly in the driver's line of vision. To 
see the road you must see the Boyce 
Moto Meter. 


There it stands today a constant 
guardian of 8,000,000 motors, signal- 
ling 15 to 20 minutes in advance, the 
dangers of overheating which 
mean expensive repair bills. 
Its rise will always enable you 
to detect motor trouble. 


But the Boyce Moto Meter 


Pied epp gaans BOYCE 


is even more than the perfect heat in- 
dicator. Its unique combination of 
beauty and downright utility makes 
it not merely a radiator ornament, 
but the permanent mark of the driver 
who is kind to his motor. 


Itisastaunch, foolproof instrument 
requiring no adjustment and never 
gettingout of order. Itoutlives any car. 


The Boyce Moto Meter is used by 
nearly half of the drivers in America. 
Made in America and in five foreign 
factories to meet a world demand. 


Ld P Ld 
Your dealer has Boyce Moto Meters for every 
type of car— $3.50 to $15.00— in differentdesigns. 


NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- 
bord or steering column snstallarson, Thousands of these are 
now in use om automobiles and U. S. Army and Navy sero- 
planes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you can 
obtain st in a genuine Boyce Moto Merer. 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name '' Moto Meter'' is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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novelty schemes. He had, for some time. 
been trying to puzzle out somethin: 
unique in the way of a children’s hair- 
cutting shop. 

“The ordinary barber shop is not suited 
to children. They are uneasy in th 
chair; they shrink from the sight of the 
shiny clippers in the mirror, and they ate 
read to bolt at the first chance. 

" Barber Bill wondered if it might no: 
be a good idea to throw out the barbe 
shop paraphernalia altogether, and try to 
recapture a wholesome nursery atmo- 
phere—provide some sort of entertain- 
ment for the children during the ordeal. 

“T asked if I had a free hand in the 
matter and was assured that I had. Wher 
I turned in my design, I also turned in 
the news that it would cost twenty- 
thousand dollars just to decorate. But 
that didn't deter Barber Bill. 

“The first shop was opened on the 
children's floor of the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, in Detroit. It is called ‘Circusland’.’ 


T WAS enlivening to hear Tony Sarz 

describe what he had done. In place of 
the steel and enamel revolving chairs, he 
had put in merry-go-round animals— 
camels, giraffes, zebras, elephants—for 
the children to sit astride whilst thc 
bobbing was going on. Directly in front 
of each animal was a miniature stag 
upon which Tony Sarg’s animated mani- 
kins performed, electrically controlled. 
Marionettes, clowns, dancing girls, per- 
forming animals, acrobats, and bareback 
riders paraded across the stage in true 
circus style. 

The entrance to the shop resembled the 
entrance to a circus tent. Inside was 2 
ticket booth where checks for bobs, sham- 
poos, and manicures were sold to the small 
customers. The ceiling was peaked and 
striped in gay red and yellow. The side 
walls were a vivid blue. For those who 
were "Next!" there was a side show 
inside the entrance filled with peepshows, 
wherein continuous performances of Tony 
Sarg’s marionettes were given. 

“The shop had been doing thirty hair- 
cuts a day,” said Mr. Sarg. ‘On the 
opening day it jumped to five hundred. 
It has been doing five hundred a day every 
day since—with the exception of Satur- 
day, when it does eight hundred. The 
trouble now is not to get them into the 
barber’s chair but to get them out. 

“Then, too, I’ve contracted to do a 
new window show for Macy's each year. 
The play has to be written, the figures 
made, the apparatus designed, and as I 
can't do it entirely I have a small staf 
of experts helping me with the details. | 
lay out the general lines of the play, a 
skilled playwright puts it in dramatic 
form, the others work out the mechanical 
part, and I come around and lick it int» 
final shape once it’s set up. Then, too. 
we're doing a new one for Laufman's, in 
Pittsburgh, this year. Macy’s resold their 
show to a department store in the West 
last year, who resold it in turn to a store 
in Toronto, so it looks as though no one i 
going to lose money on them, even if thev 
are terribly expensive to install. I bui 
Macy's show at my Thirty-eighth Street 
workshop. 

“My marionette workshop is on Forty- 
fourth Street," he said, pursuing his 
former thought, “and I've got a labor2- 
tory out in Chatham, New Jersev, devoted 


sU AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . Jie. 
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Why Women Buy Tires 


Woman’s concern about her family’s safety, 
and the wise expenditure of money, has 
naturally led her to take a deep interest in 
tire buying. This has resulted in a wider 
appreciation of what Firestone engineers 
have done to provide the safest, most eco- 
nomical tire equipment for all cars, and has 
proved one of the big factors in making 
Gum-Dipped Cords popular. 

In both high pressure and Balloon Cords, 
Firestone provides every benefit which fine 
materials and thorough designing can make 
possible—plus the extra strength, dependa- 
bility and mileage of the special Gum- 


MOST MILES 


Dipping process. The Firestone Non-Skid 
tread grips securely when it is dangerously 
slippery under foot. The deep, tough grip- 
ping edges take hold — giving instant re- 
sponse to the brakes. 

When your car is shod with Firestone 
Tires you enjoy confidence and a sense of 
security, whether or not youareat the wheel. 
The Firestone reputation for reliability in- 
sures you this safety, as well as the economy 
of greater mileage for the money. The 
Firestone dealer in your locality offers help- 
ful advice and service, as well as the best 
tire values in town. 


PER DOLLAR 


? Firestone 
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"Can't you do that later?" 
he whispered frercely 


Yes, he was emphatic. But if there 
is one thing in the world he hates 
most, it is to see a woman powder 
her nose in public. 


Someone should tell this misguided 
lady about Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream, as a base for powder. Use it 
and the powder stays on— for hours. 
Stays on so well that powder and puff 
needn’t be dragged out. 


Hinds Cream also protects the skin. 
Gently patted on every time you wash 
your face and hands, it will keep your 
complexion fresh and youthfully 
smooth, your hands supple and young. 
Try it and see. 

Let us send you a generous sample 
of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
to try for yourself. Simply write to 
the address below. 


Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. 29 
HINDS CREAM can now be purchased in France, in Germany and in England 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


to making animated cartoons for the 
movies. Each organization runs entirel 
by itself; there is a secretary for eac 
group, who keeps separate accounts and 
deposits in a different bank.” 

told Mr. Sarg that there was a 
legend current in New York that his earn- 
ings averaged a thousand dollars a day. 

“T have always had the reputation of 
making more money than I do,” he said. 
“What I aim to do is to build up a per- 
petual income through my books for 
children. A children’s book has eternal 
life, you know. It does not die out. the 
way a novel does. The good ones, the 
genuinely good ones, enjoy a splendid sale 
year after year.” 

“When do you find time to do books for 
children?” 

“T wrote one on the boat going to 
Europe last year, and lettered it and 
illustrated it.’ 

One of his friends told me that to see 
Tony Sarg at his best was to see him with 
children. ‘‘He gives children’s entertain- 
ments," he said, “in which he keeps them 
screaming with laughter for a full hour 
before he brings on his marionettes. He 
conjures for them, gives imitations, and 
does lightning sketches. I don’t know who 
enjoys it more, Tony Sarg, or the children.” 


R. SARG admitted that he carried on 
iYA an enormous correspondence with 
children. Most of it comes addressed 
simply * Tony Sarg, N. Y." 

“What do they write you about?" I 
asked. 

"Well, puppets, for one thing. I am 
always sending puppets to total little 
strangers. Many of them have read my 
book on marionettes, have built a mimic 
stage of their own, and have got into 
difficulties with the strings. I try to 
straighten them out. One came this 
morning," he said, and reached into his 
inside coat pocket. 


Dear Tony Sanc [the letter read]: 

Please send me one King, two Princesses, 
three Fairies and a Devil. I need them for my 
Easter entertainment. I am sure Father will 
pay for them. Also a Dragon. 


* How do you explain your ability to do 
all of the things you do?” I asked. “What 
keeps you going?” 

“Well, I never tire of doing things for 
children,” he returned. ‘‘Then, my early 
army training has given me great vitality. 
I have never yet been able to use up all 
the energy I have for a day's work. IfI 
go to an artists’ ball, and go home at six- 
thirty in the morning, I am at my drawins 
board at nine. 

“As for enterprises, I have always Þe- 
lieved in ‘Nothing venture, nothing have.’ 
I don't believe that there's a man livin 
who doesn’t have opportunities pass him 
every day of his life. He either lacks fore- 
sight to see them, or courage to grasp 
them, or energy to push them. 

“My pleasure, my thrills, all come from 
the things I am doing. If I have been 
sketching all day, for instance, I do modc!- 
ing at night, or toy with mechanics. To 
me it is recreation. 

“To me the great secret is being able 
to do the thing you most like to do in life. 
If anyone asks me about working, I say 
that Í have never done a stroke of work iii 
my life. And it is true.” 
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odays Germ 


is tomorrow s 
toothache 


Read how you can prevent cavity- 


germs from gaining a foothold 


By Ira Davis JoeL, B.S., M.S. 


29 
Are you discouraged about your 
teeth? 

Do cavities appear frequently in 
spite of careful and regular brush- 
ings? 

lf so, there is hardly anything 
you can read more valuable than 
what follows: 

Two scientists, authorities on 
dental research, have recently fin- 
ished exhaustive studies of the 
cause of tooth decay. In practi- 
cally every case of decay examined, 
they found a certain class of germs. 

These germs were then allowed 
to attack sound teeth. In a short 
time the enamel began to give way 
and cavities formed. This evidence 
goes far toward confirming the be- 
lief that if you kill these germs you 
check decay. 


Your mouth FEELS clean 


This is a message of hope to those 
who have trouble with teeth. And 
welcome news to those who would 
avoid trouble. 

The investigators see their evidence 
through the microscope; you feel the evi- 
dence in your own mouth. No need to take 
these findings on faith, for when you first 
use a germicidal dentifrice your mouth 
feels cleaner than it ever felt before. 

Here is first-hand, direct indication 
that you are giving your teeth the scien- 
tific protection they need. Here is the 
sensation of health, which is the best evi- 
dence of health itself. 


Is this method sound? 


The American Academy of Periodon- 
tology in a recent bulletin to the public 
warns them that germs produce an acid 
that dissolves enamel and forms cavities. 

The International Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery says: “It is the bacterial 
fermentation of food, carbohydrates, 
clinging to the surfaces of the teeth, 
which spells disintegration of the enamel." 

* Micro-organisms (germs), as an agent 
in caries, are to be constantly combated.” 
So says the Dental Society of the State 
of New York. 

One dental authority, writing in the 
Journal of Dental Research, says: “‘ The 
destruction of the enamel is brought 
about by a combination of bacterial ac- 
tion and physical forces." 


Today's germ is tomorrow's toothache. Sound, beautiful teeth 
should be protected twice a day by Kolynos. It is easier to save 


your teeth than to replace them. 


Another, in his biography of one of the 
greatest dentists who ever lived, describes 
tooth decay as follows: “It is the acid 
developed by fermentation under those 
masses of micro-organisms in intimate 
contact with the tissues of the teeth that 
causes caries." 


Kolynos kills germs 


4 dentist, in his life famous in America 
and Europe, discovered the Kolynos for- 
mula. He then submitted it to fellow 
scientists. He prescribed it for his patients, 
watched it benefit their teeth. Loeffler, 
discoverer of the diphtheria bacillus, 
studied and approved it. In American, 
English. and German universities famous 
specialists attested its germicidal power, 
found that it kills, in the mouth, eighty 

to ninety per cent, 


Send sample to: 


To Re sidents of Canada: 


and Montreal, Can, 


Rew 


7 
"n | lose*^«| 


NIU. vocum AREE STT. 


Address The Kolynos Company, P. O. Bor 1321, i 
Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are located at New Haren, U. S. A ; London, England; 


Tooth enamel is so hard that 
it blunts the edge of tem- 
pered steel. Yet the acid 
from decay germs bores 
through it as easily as the 
dentist's powerful drill. 


| 
| 
all 


of the mouth bacteria, found that 
hours pass before the germs re- 
multiply. 


140,000 dentists and physicians 
recommend it 


Are you at all doubtful that Koly- 
nos will protect your teeth? Are 
you entirely convinced of its merit? 
Perhaps you would like to know 
what dentists and physicians be- 
lieve. These professional men do 
not make haphazard decisions about 
a dentifrice. They make tests. They 
investigate. They study. They ex- 
amine teeth daily. They carefully 
watch the effectiveness of different 
dentifrices. When they recom- 
mend one they do so because of 
what they have seen it accomplish. 

In our files at New Haven we 
have cards or letters written by 
51,000 dentists and 89,000 physi- 
cians asking us for samples of Koly- 
nos to distribute to their patients. 
They know the formula of Kolynos. 
They know that it possesses the 
properties that are claimed for it. 
They know that it contains nothing harm- 
ful. So they recommend it. 


Try it before you buy 


It is easy enough to buy your first tube of 
Kolynos. That is the quickest way of 
testing our claims. But you can test 
them at our expense—merely at the cost 
of a two-cent stamp. 

We want you to feel the benefits of 
Kolynos before you.spend your money on 
it. We want you to see for yourself how 
it rids the mouth of germs. We want you 
to say to yourself, as thousands of others 
have, “How clean my mouth feels!” 


Free 


Enough Kolynos to brush 
your teeth 22 times. % 
inch to the brushing. 


“a 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 3-GG1, New Haven, Conn. 


Montreal. 
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OU look for dividends on any sensible in- 
vestment—and you'll find a full measure 

in the Knox «Comfit" straw hat. It has great 
style and an unusual degree of comfort. Pliant 
rows of fine straw braid next the crown give 
it a feather touch on your brow. They sell 
«Comfit" straws in the stores that display ) 
the Knox crest. 


KNOX i 
HATS | 


KNOX HAT COMPANY, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK: BROADWAY (Singer Bldg.) FIFTH AVE. (Waldorf Astoria) MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVE. LONDON AND PARIS 
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Once, When I Was Lost— 
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Once, When I Was | Why the ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE COURSE 7s different 


OU ARE PLANNING to do some business reading during the next twelve 


Lost— 


FIRST PRIZE 


I Saved My Life by Fiddling N monch. 


to a Pack of Wolves 


HEN I was a young man, I fre- 
quently played the violin at 
country dances. That was long 


ago, when western Pennsylvania was 
mostly forest. It was about five o'clock 
on Christmas Eve, 1864, that I started 
through the woods for a dance eight miles 
away. Equipped with a lantern and being 
reasonably sure of the way, I was cha- 
grined to find, after trudging along for 
three miles or so, that I was off the path. 

I must have spent an hour describing a 
circle, but not until the moon rose and 
the dark shadows of the trees fell across 
the clearings did I realize that I was lost. 
And that moment I heard a sound I 
dreaded, the howling of wolves. 

Near by was a pile of rails about seven 
feet high, upon which I scrambled. My 
lantern had almost burned out, but I 
could count eight wolves approaching. 
Soon they were leaping upon the sides of 
my rail pile. I recalled that “music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast,” and 
in desperation I decided to try it on the 
savage beast. My fingers were stiff with 
cold. I got out my fiddle. While I played, 
the creatures were quiet, but when I 
stopped and beat my hands to warm 
them, the jumping and howling were re- 
sumed, With a heavy heart, I played all 
the dance music I knew. The night grew 
colder, and I realized that long before 
morning I would be exhausted and the 
prey of those gaunt, hungry beasts. 

l was not in the habit of saying prayers, 
but I prayed that night. My pravers must 
have been heard, for a faint halloo soon 
resounded. This was followed by louder 
shouts, and a little later by the sound of 
footsteps among the underbrush. Then 
the wolves scampered away, just as five 
men with lanterns appeared. 

I have spent over sixty Christmas Eves 
since then, and played at many dances, 
but no occasion remains so vividly in my 
memory as that Christmas Eve, when, lost 
in the woods, I played dance music to an 
audience of wolves. L G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Dog Guided Rescuers to 
My Side 


NEAR my childhood home was a large 
swampy forest. One cloudy day, I 
went to this swamp alone with my dog and 
gun. After I had been hunting about an 
hour, it commenced to rain steadily, and 
I turned toward home. ; 

Soon I passed a giant fallen oak the 
second time, and I knew that I was lost. 
'Then a panic struck me, and I ran in the 
growing darkness, stumbling over logs 
and stumps in the dense undergrowth 
until I was exhausted and complete dark- 
ness enveloped the woods. 

In the center of the swamp was a 


The question is whether you will read in hit-or-miss fashion, 


and have nothing definite to show at the end of the year; or whether you 
will follow a plan which offers the practical certainty of increased income. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course is such a plan of reading. 
The following seven points distinguish it: 


Really PERSONAL Service 


“T have always been of the opinion that 
correspondence courses were all cut and dried,” 
writes E. W. MacFarland, Cest Accountant of the 
Warren Tool & Forge Co., Warren. Ohio. “It was 
indeed a pleasant surprise to receive letters that 

know were written to me personally. In the 
very near future I will take advantage of your 
generous offer of further service.” 


Produces immediate progress 


You don’t have to wait for results. “I have 
been privileged to hold a position of large respon- 
sibility probably ten years ahead of schedule,” 
writes J. Henly Frier, Jr., President of the Alemite 
Lubricator Co., St. Louis. “The training received 
from the Alexander Hamilton Institute was an 
indispensable factor in this rapid progress. It is 
an investment which paid me a 20064 dividend in 
less than two years." 


S273 


Costs only a few 
cents a day 


3 * Considering the cost of your Course—only 
a few cents a day—I know of nothing in which a 
man can invest so little and get such large re- 
wards.” So writes A. K. Akers of the McWane 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Sponsored by leaders of 
4 business and education 
The Advisory Council of the Institute con- 


sists of these eminent teachers and executives: 

T. COLEMAN DUPONT, D. C. S., Business Executive; 

Percy H. Jonnstox, LL.D., President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York; 

Dexter S. Kimpatt, A.B., M.E., Dean of the 
College of Engineering, Cornell University; 

Joun Hays Hammonp, D.Sc., LL.D., Consulting 
Engineer; 

FREDERICK H. HURpMAN, B.C.S., Certified Public 
Accountant; 

JEREMIAH W. Jexks, Ph.D. LL.D., Research 
Professor of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, New York University. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Australia: 11€ Castlereagh St, Sydney 
In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


5 Fascinating to read 
“The exceedingly interesting way in which 


the subjects are treated was an agreeable sur- 
prise to me," says V. J. Faeth. General Manager 
of Winterroth & Co., New York. He continues, 
“I become so absorbed in the reading that I am 
reluctant to lay it down when bed-time or meal- 
time arrives," 


Endorsed by 32,000 
6 presidents 
Among the 32,000 presidents who have en- 


rolled for the Course are men like these: 

GEORGE M. Verity, President, American Rolling 
Mill Co. i 

Francis A. Countway, President, Lever Bros. 
Company (Mfrs. Lux. Lifebuoy Soap); 

CHARLES E. Hikes, President, Hires Root Beer Co. 

Roy W. Howakp, President and Chairman of the 
Board, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 

WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company (Wrieley's Gum). 


One Course; One product— 
executives 


7 The Institute offers no training in specialized 
fields of narrow opportunity. Its subscribers learn 
the broad fundamentals of a// business as applicd 
by successful, practical executives. “Forging 
Ahead in Business," one of the most famous little 
books in the world, explains it all. More than 
250,000 men look back on the half hour which they 
spent with it as the turning point in theirlives. lt 
contains all the facts, answers all questions, quotes 
letters of men whose business positions and prob- 
lems were precisely like yours. You are going to 
do some business reading this year. Send first for 
this free book and let it be your guide. 
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1 ALEXANDER HAMILTON INsTITUTE 8 
526 Astor Place New York City 8 


1 

a Send me at once the booklet, *Forg- 4 
U ing Ahead in Business,” which I ae 
gp may keep without obligation. 
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INCE SHEET METAL holds an important place in 
good building construction, it is essential that it be right, 
and embody the highest known standards of protection 

and durability. Keystone Copper Steel is alloyed with copper 
to give maximum resistance to rust, and should be used for two 
reasons—it lasts, and the cost is always reasonable. 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Black and Galvanized 


SHEETS 


and High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 


add a new measure of wear and permanence to building construc- 
tion. Architects, builders and property owners should remember 
that Apollo Galvanized Sheets (made continuously since 1884) are 
the best known Galvanized Sheets manufactured. An additional 
factor for permanence has been added in Apollo-Keystone grade 
by the use of Keystone Copper Steel for the base metal. Demand 
Keystone quality products for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, 
and metal lath—and for culverts, tanks, flumes, and all exposed 
sheet metal work requiring highest rust-resistance. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Send for “Facts”? booklet—it will interest you. 


Sheet eWll “Products ©ineMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo (© American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- \\ Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Culvertand Tank Stock, 5 can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, ^ Roofing Terne Plates, MF Hoofing Tin 


Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- SN ^ f jji Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets.Stove and VN V ban 7/5 Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. a te W w J bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, ete. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Ohicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED States STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


| shallow pond. I was standing knee deep 
| in water before I realized that I had 
| blundered into it. I then started blindly 
| across, thinking to find better walking on 
the other side. Half way over, I stumbled 
and threw my arm around a tree to save 
myself. The tree was dead, and ready to 
fall anyway. It crashed into the mud and 
water, pinning both my legs beneath it. 
| My head struck a big root. 

| When I regained consciousness, my 
| face, which was barely out of the water, 
was lying on the root that had stunned 
me. My dog was licking my cheeks and 
| whining piteously. He must have realized 
the terrible situation I was in, for he con- 
tinuously howled and barked. 

I had several shells in my belt, and I 
kept struggling until I got my hands on 
my gun. Slowly and painfully I washed 
the mud out of it, and commenced shoot- 
ing at intervals of a minute. I could not 
call out above a whisper, and I realized 
that I would perish before another day 
if help did not reach me. 

I was in a stupor when my dog aroused 
me with frantic barkings. Then I heard 
my brothers' voices calling; but I could 
not answer. I did not know anything more 
until the doctor was setting my broken 
leg. R. L. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


I Spent the Night Afloat 
on a Block of Ice 


WENTY vears ago, when I was nine, 

we lived in a little village on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan. It was a wild, 
isolated place but I loved it. One glori- 
ously cold day in February I disobeved 
my mother, and ventured out on the ice. 
Lured on by some gulls, I wandered out 
too far beyond the safety point. Suddenly 
there came a few crisp, sharp, cracking 
sounds, and I found myself floating out 
into the big open water on an ice floe about 
ten feet square. 

Of course I shrieked and yelled. But 
no one heard me. Then I wept big, salty 
tears as there swept through my mind the 
swift and tragic impression that I was 
lost. 

I remember that a sudden, new sense of 
fear ran over me like the chill of the icy 
wind: perhaps I would freeze to death. 

There was not a boat or a living thing 
in sight, except some screeching gulls. 
The wind, blowing hard off shore, soon 
carried me beyond sight of land. For five 
hours I cried and shivered. 

Then night came, and a great white 
moon, like a big lamp, covered the lake 
with light. Far off, I heard the whistle of 
a steamer. Then all was quiet again. 
Fortunately, the ice floe was deep, fairly 
steady, and dry. I pinched myself, bit my 
| lips, and tugged at my hair to keep awake, 
| for I knew that to sleep meant death. 

Finally, a long slit of daylight ap- 
peared, and then the sun—oh, thank 
heaven for its warmth! When the sun was 
directly over me, I knew that it was noon. 
More long, long hours and the sun again 
began to sink down into the west. I fell 
asleep. . .. 

The sailors who found me say that they 
| rubbed two quarts of whisky into my 
body before I opened mv eyes. — a. H. 
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“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


See for yourself what it means 


gf pry 


to know the 
difference between 


The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


HE difference between the 
new Hoover and a vacuum 
cleaner is concrete and real. 


You have only to see this amaz- 
ing cleaner in action on a carpet, 
and touch that carpet with the 
tips of your fingers, to know 
what this difference is. 


Instantly your finger tips can 
feel the new Hoover's “Positive 
Agitation" — that delicate air- 
cushioned tapping of the fabric, 
that swiftly-sure dislodgment 
and withdrawal of the most 
deeply embedded grit. 


Small wonder the new Hoover is 
hailed everywhere as revolution- 
ary! It excels even the standard- 


THE HOOVER 


COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + 


design Hoover in these important 
particulars: 


] For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordi- 
nary cleaning time, it beats out 
and sweeps up from carpeting 
an average of 131% more dirt. 


3 It isan even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4 1t is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


NORTH 


5 It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 
because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its form and finish are of star- 
tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 


Examine the new Hoover. See 
for yourself what ‘‘Positive 
Agitation" means. And remem- 
ber—only $6.25 down makes the 
new Hoover yours, with the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments. 


CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


The HOOVER 


?FATS--. as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


The Graybar quali- 
ty tag—under which 
60,000 electrical 
supplies are shipped. 
A mark of reliability, 
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Signs of Spring | 


PRINGTIME is blossom time, sun- 
shine time, but — what woman 
can forget — clean-up time. Time 
for mop, scrubbing brush and that 
"precious jewel" of quick yet thor- 
ough work—a Graybar Vacuum 
Cleaner. 
See this new and improved cleaner 
at a Graybar dealer's store. It is 


quality clean through—like every 
other Graybar product for industry 
or the home. 

Graybar Electric, successor to 
Western Electric Supply Department, 
brings a reputation and a ripe ex- 
perience as suppliers of everything 
electrical—over 60,000 quality 
products. 


“Easy Money,” by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


“Easy Money” 
(Continued from page 57) 


year, so he didn’t say much against it. 
Both he and Mother and Father were 
glad enough to take the babies for us. 

Nobody had said a single word about 
real estate; but a few nights before we 
were to start we were over there for 
supper, and Father Horton looked up as 
sharp as could be. 

“Don’t go speculating in land down 
there,” he warned Will. 

Will didn’t have to get his father’s 
permission to do what he wanted to with 
his own money, so I kicked him under the 
table not to say anything, and he didn’t, 
except to remark that Mr. Burris hadn’t 
seemed to have done so badly at it. 
Father Horton just sniffed. 

“A few fellows like Burris may get 
away with it,” he admitted; “but let me 
tell you something—when that boom 
busts a lot of suckers are going to find 
themselves holding the bag.” I don’t 
think he really suspected a thing, but, 
just to be dramatic, he added, “You fool 
any of your money away on that sort of 
thing, and you needn't wire me for enough 
to get home with; 's far as I'd be con- 
cerned you could stay right down there." 

Going home, Will said he didn't see 
why we shouldn't invest in some real 
estate if we located a good buy. 


ILL and Howard Merton have been 

bosom chums ever since they were old 
enough to talk, and Will must have told 
Howard the idea in the back of his mind. 
The night before we were to start, 
Howard came over and he and Will went 
down to look at the furnace, and stayed 
down there hours talking, while I pressed 
out the skirt of my fall suit that I'd 
shortened, and washed my hair, and 
manicured my nails, and did all the 
thrilling, last-minute things you do when 
you're going on a trip. 

When at last we were getting ready for 
bed, Will told me that Howard had given 
him their thousand dollars to invest in 
land, in case Will found anything he was 
willing to risk his own money on. 

“I tried to talk him out of it," Will 
said. “They aren't in any position to 
take a chance, with four kids; bag he just 
begged me to do it. He’s tied hand and 
foot. As he says, if he knew they were 
picking thousand-dollar bills off the trees 
two hundred miles away, he wouldn’t 
dare stop work long enough to go over and 
pick any. He says anything I'm willing 
to take a chance on with my money, he's 
willing to with his. So I finally told him 
if I bought anything for mvself I'd put 
his thousand in. Gosh, if there's any- 
body in this world needs to pick up some 
money, it's poor old Mert!" 

That trip was far and above the most 
EHE thing that had happened to me 
since the twins were born. Just starting 
out to go anywhere is thrilling; to be 
starting South in the winter is bas the 
last word in elegance. We hadn’t been 
aboard the Fondi special long enough to 
have found our berths before it seemed as 
though buying Florida real estate was 
what everybody in the world was doing. 

Will got into conversation with different 


Answering 


that 80°%/, ask 


«Y WISH I knew what to do for my 
hair," writes a woman from Fort 
Madison, Iowa, “it is so dry and brittle.” 
On the other hand a Towson, Md., 
schoolgirl complains that her hair is too 
oily. A gentleman in Newfoundland asks 
us how to treat dandruff and approach- 
ing baldness. 
About 80% of those who write, ask 


our advice on one of these four hair 


problems. 

Yet these wrong conditions usually 
yield to intelligent care—to such simple 
care as the Packer Home Treatments 
discussed below. 

Packer's Tar Soap, the basis of the 
treatments, is as safe and efficient a 
shampoo soap as can be made. For over 
£o years it has been recommended by 
physicians, in the care of the hair, scalp 
and skin. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accu- 
mulations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair seem dry at first but this 


PACKER'S Tar Soap 


Each cake in its own 
metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 


for DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 
FALLING HAIR 44 


packed with 
every CAKE 


dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


- for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's Tar 
Soap). If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and 
helpful booklet 


On receiptof 10c (in stamps or coin) we will 
send you a generous sample of Packer's Tar 
Soap and our Manual “How to Care for the 
Hair and Scalp.” This profusely illustrated little 
book of 32 pages contains dozens of authorita- 
tive hints which will give you real help in 
keeping your hair healthy and young-looking. It 
gives in great detail treatments for the hair con- 
ditions briefly discussed on this page. Fillin the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 


4 hair questions 
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Tue Packer Merc. Company, Inc. 

Box 6E, G. P.O., New York, N.Y. 

I enclose roc. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and your 
Manual “How to care for the Hair and 
Scalp.'* 
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of sleep 


TOM-TOM rolls the stone of silence 
up to the deep cave of your sleep, 
and lets you, undisturbed, count 
your dream nuggets in the dark. 
Not the noise of a ticking pene- 
trates to you. Yet at open-sesame 
time, you’d think all Ali Baba’s 
forty thieves were clamoring at 
your ears. Tom-Tom’s half-dozen 
poundings rouse you briskly — and 
on time! 

Tom-Tom’s noted for his prompt- 
ness and precision. For his convex 
crystal; his cubist numerals; hand- 
some, eight-sided, special-ring case. 

Tip-Top the pocket watch shares 
in Tom-Tom’s silence and correct 
time-keeping. See these and other 
octagon True Time Tellers at your 
dealer's. All are Tip-Top Notchers. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 

Clock makers for over 100 years 
Tip-Top the pocket watch 
White Dial $1.75 Radium $2.75 


men on the train and I listened in, and 
the stories were simply amazing. Mercy, 
the sort Ben Higgins had told us were 
nursery rhymes compared with what was 
anniy happening on all sides! I was 
certainly proud of Will, he was so manly 
and sensible in the way he talked to those 
people. 

It wasn’t just in the way he talked that 
Will was sensible, either. He acted even 
better than he talked. Long before we'd 
even left home, he had talked to several 
different men who knew Florida, and had 
decided about what part would be the 
best bet. He'd picked a stretch of sev- 
eral miles along the Dixie Highway, 
but back from it. Long before we got 
there, I was so excited by listening to the 
talk on the train that it seemed to me 
Will ought to take his three thousand 
dollars and buy the first stretch of land 
he could get hold of before somebody else 
beat him to it. 

Will, though, was as calm and business- 
like as though he'd been in land booms 
all his life. **Oh, Florida's a big state,” 
he'd say carelessly. ‘‘There’ll be land 
enough left for us all right, all right." 

And when we got to Florence, a tiny 
little town near the part Will had picked 
on, he was as cool as a marshmallow 
delight. We had stopped the day before 
at Miami, and it had simply unhinged 
me. I never dreamed of a place so full of 
excitement. I had naturally planned on 
stopping at the best hotel, so that I could 
write to Dulcie and Merribel Higgins and 
a few of the other girls on the stationery. 
But, mercy, there was simply no chance 
to get in any hotel at all! We were lucky 
to get a room in a house that had a sign 
saying “Tourists accommodated." Will 
said it was no accommodation to him at 
the prices they charged, but it was. We 
were lucky to get a room anywhere. 


V TE WENT to a very spiffy hotel for 
breakfast, though; and I stopped in 
the writing-room and dropped a few notes 
home on the stationery, so it didn't make 
any difference. Then we walked out to 
see the sights. They were all real estate 
offices. I never saw so many in my life. 
Every inch of street space, to say nothing 
of the floors above, were full. And the 
real estate agents! Why, there must have 
been thousands of them. They were 
mostly voung men, and they all wore 
golf knickers. 
© “I guess the knickers are like the 
Xm Laer NEC TOR 
secret grip in a lodge," said Will. “The 
agents can spot each other by 'em and 
not waste their time trying to sell land to 
each other." 

I had broken mv neck, getting a lot of 
smart-looking clothes together to wear 
South; but, mercy, I might as well have 
saved my strength. Nobody noticed you 
at all; everybody was going somewhere so 
fast that all they asked of anybody else 
was not to get in their road. I might have 
worn a fireman's uniform for all the 
notice my clothes attracted. 

The next day we went out to Florence, 
and Will began scouting around for land. 
The first night when he came back, he 
admitted that, in spite of Florida's being 
a big state, we hadn't got there any too 
soon. For there was a huge residence 


| development to be made almost in the 


center of the district Will had picked out. 


| It was to be called Sea Gardens, though it 


was miles from the sea, and there ce:- 
tainly weren't any gardens yet. Just 
woods and underbrush, all marked out in 
streets and lots. We saw plans for a 
gorgeous big casino, and the place where 
it was to be built. 

* And, do you know," Will demanded, 
"that every lot in that whole blame 
development is sold already! A syndi- 
cate handled most of it; but do you re- 
member that little fat fellow named 
Forstein who came down on the train 
with us? Well, when he was down six 
months ago he was on the inside of that 
syndicate deal, and he got hold of these 
acres just before the syndicate took it 
over. They've all been cut up and sold in 
building lots, and what that little man 
made—say,” observed Will cautiously, 
“if he made only half what he said he did, 
they won’t have to get up any firemen’s 
benefit for him!” 


WILL rented a rattly old flivver and we 
drove out to the farther edge of Sea 
Gardens. Even I, who don't claim to 
have any business sense at all, could see 
the possibilities of that land. There on 
one inch were the streets and avenues of 
Sea Gardens, and on the very next inch 
was just land, ordinary land that sells by 
the acre. 

“Why, Will," I gasped, “this is almost 
as near the casino as the developed part 
—and with everything in Florida selling 
like hot cakes—why, this part will go the 
very quickest of all! Don’t you think 
sot 

But Will was figuring something or 
other on the back of an envelope, and 
didn’t even answer me. We beat it right 
back in the flivver to Mr. Cluett’s office. 
Mr. Cluett. had the acres just outside 
Sea Gardens for sale. Mr. Cluett was a 
clean-cut, fine-looking young fellow in 
knickerbockers. 

** A thousand dollars an acre,” he told 
Will, ‘‘and dirt cheap. You know what 
they're getting for fifty-foot lots not ten 
feet away." 

Of course Will knew this; but he was 
very casual. He asked about some things 
that Mr. Cluett didn't know, and then 
said he'd look them up, and that he 
wanted to go out to the property again 
before he made up his mind. He'd decide 
in a day or so, Will said. Mr. Cluett 
shrugged his shoulders and said that was 
up to Mr. Horton, but that there was a 
gentleman from New York who was verv 
much interested in the land too, and of 
course he couldn't promise to hold it. 
Will wouldn't be hurried. 

“Tve worked that ‘other fellow inter- 
ested' too often myself," he confided to 
me when we were out on the sunny street 
again, “to be worried by it. Cluett’s not 
going to rush me into buying a chunk of 
the state of Florida as though it were a 
spool of thread." 

“Yes, but suppose it should be snapped 
up ahead of you!” I exclaimed uneasily. 

“Well,” Will admitted, “I suppose 
down here you do have to jump pretty 
quick. We'll beat it out to the place 
again, and then I'll go back to the office 
this afternoon and sign right up." 

So, not three hours after we had been in 
the office before, we went back, and Will 
told Mr. Cluett we'd take the land. 

“Sorry, Mr. Horton,” said Mr. Cluett; 
* but the land’s gone.” 
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«we appreciate least 
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The electric switch is 
only one of the many 
contributions which 
the General Electric 
Company has made to 
the electrical industry. 
G-E has built giant 
generators for Central 
Stations; it has made 
the motors which do 
hard and tiresome 
tasks; and in G-E re- 
search laboratories it 
has developed better 
MAZDA lamps to light 
our factories, highways 
and homes. 
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The cost figures in this advertisement are based upon electricity at 10 cts. per kilowatt hour. 


OST of the good things of life cost much more than they 

did in 1914; electricity, the shining exception, actually 
costs no more. This is a record of which the electrical industry 
is justly proud. 

It means that you can use electricity very freely and still be 
very economical. It means that no American husband ought to 
allow his wife to waste time and energy in doing one single 
household task that electricity can do for a few cents an hour. 
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Inflate each 
pair of tires 


EVENLY: 


SURER steering, smoother 
riding, and longer tire ser- 


vice come from keeping both 
front tires and both rear tires: 


evenly inflated to the correct 
pressures. 

Make sure you have even in- 
flation by checking pressures 
regularly with theSchraderTire 
Gauge. Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. Schrader's Son, Inc., Brooklyn 
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"Gone!" After Will's experience of 
the way sales hung fire in Montrose he 
just couldn't keep a certain dropped-jaw- 
lock from falling over his face. 

“A Mr. Forstein from New York has 
just bought fifty acres. He signed up a 
Kalthour after you were in the office.” 

Mr. Forstein was the fat little man on 
the train. It is perfectly awful how real 
estate brightens as it takes its flight, so to 
speak. I thought of Mr. Forstein, who 
had already made his fortune, swooping 
down like a hungry vulture to take ours 
away from us. It made me just sick with 
disappointment. 

“What’s on the other side of Sea 
Gardens?” Will demanded. ‘Toward 
Florence?” 

* Splendid land!” .said Mr. Cluett en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ Beautiful country! Confi- 
dentially, if you're asking my opinion, I 
think it's a better buy than the land 
Mr. Forstein got. It’s just as near the 
new casino, and then, too, it's nearer 
the ocean." 

Will grinned at that. 

“Im a real estate agent, myself," he 
told Cluett. ‘Don’t waste any sleight of 
hand on me. Once you get ten miles away 
from the ocean, I don’t {believe half a 
mile nearer or farther cuts much figure.” 

Mr. Cluett grinned, too. 

“Well, between brother thieves, then, 
there’s the land. It’s just as near the 
casino as the other," he said; "and it 
looks to me like it’s just as good a buy. 
Take it or leave it, though. Mr. For- 
stein’s looking at that, too.” 

So we rattled out to the other side of 
Sea Gardens. Will hung on to an ap- 

arently calm manner by main force, but 
Poonia see that he was not so calm inside 
as he looked. As for me, I was on edge, 
and when, just before we were ready to 
start back, we saw Mr. Forstein arriving 
in Mr. Cluett’s nifty little sky-blue 
roadster, I was ready to gibber. It seemed 
to me that if he snatched this chance 
away from us too, I'd never smile again. 

Mr. Forstein didn't get that land, 
though. Will went right back to Mr. 
Cluett's office, and by noon the next day 
everything was signed-and settled. Will 
was the official owner of an option on 
thirty acres, just adjoining Sea Gardens, 
where building lots were selling for 
heaven knows what, apiece! . 
* It was a giddy feeling. The price of the 


land was a thousand dollars an acre, and ` 


yet for a mere three thousand dollars we 
owned thirty acres for a month! 


T WAS just three davs after we'd 

bought when Will met Mr. Forstein on 
the street. 

“Well,” said Mr. Forstein, “I hear 
you got stuck with that land next to Sea 
Gardens.” 

That, of course, was just Mr. Forstein’s 
way of talking. Because, before he 
finished, he offered Will eight thousand 
dollars for his option. Eight thousand— 
that meant a profit of five thousand 
dollars! Even Will got excited then. 

“Five thousand dollars!’ he said. 
Wis think of how long and hard plenty 
of men in Montrose work to make five 
thousand dollars." 

Looked at from that point of view, of 
course it seemed like a lot of money; but 
naturally, Will didn't consider accepting 
the offer. He knew it was merely a sign. 


“T told Forstein not to make me 
laugh," he told m». “And then I just 
asked him what h« made out of his acres 
inside Sea Gardens. Aid how much the 
fellow made who bought the stretch just 
east of Sea Gardens. Five thousand 
dollars! Don't make me laugh!" 

We both laughed. Will sobered up 
then a little. 

“Say,” he said, “can’t you see Mert's 
face when I hand him over the check for 
his share? After the way he's always 
worked for his money. Did I tell you 
that the night before we left, when he 
stopped at our house, he was just on his 
hx home from the office? It was nine 
o'clock. Mrs. Long had telephoned that 
she'd broken off her tooth and had a 
raging toothache, and Mert had gone 
back to the office after supper to take 
care of her. And he'd been on his feet 
since eight that morning. Just think of 
working thirteen hours a day for a living, 
when money can be picked up like this!" 


H, BUT it was an exciting time! Four 
days later Mr. Forstein sold his option 
on the land we had first wanted to buy. 
Nobody knew just how much he made on 
it, because he didn't tell himself; but the 
stories ranged anywhere from ten thou- 
sand to a andre thousand dollars’ 
rofit. Mr. Cluett admitted to Will that 
Rotate had picked up some easy money. 
* He's a hard-boiled egg," Mr. Cluett 
said. “He’d take the pennies off a dead 
man's eyes." 

I guess Mr. Forstein didn't know that 
we had heard about his sale, because he 
came around again after it, and made 
Will a still better offer for our property. 

"You know," Will confessed to me, 
“T can see better now why Ben Higgins 
feels the way he does. To see things like 
this happening, to have had 'em happen 
to him, and then to go back to a town 
where. the only way people can make a 
few dollars is by working like dogs, and 
men like Dad—who don't seem to know 
that money's ever made in any other way 
—go 'round shooting off their ideas all the 
time. I can see how it would sort of get 
his goat!" 

“Oh, so can I,” I agreed. 

Why, all the hard-working, penny- 
pinching young married crowd at home 


: seemed a million miles off and certainly 


to be pitied! Rosie, hating to throw away 
the beef after she's squeezed the juice 
out of it for the babies, because meat is 
so high; Dulcie celebrating Roger's ten- 
dollar-a-month raise; Mrs. Frank Kirsted 
pretending she'd rather cook on a coal 
range even in the summer, after the gas 
rate went up— And all the time monev 
being made by the tens, the hundreds of 
thousands—easy money! 

The property just east of Sea Gardens 
sold a second time; another huge sum was 
made. Oh, it was a breathless sitting-on- 
the-world feeling! Will went around hum- 
ming under his breath, 


“Oh, it ain't gonna rain no mo’, 
But how the heck can I wash my neck, 
If it ain't gonna rain no mo?" 


which song always indicates a high state 
of suppressed excitement, I have learned 
during the period of our married life. 
"We might get one of those new 
Sylvester eights,” he suggested, “if we 
clean up right. And drive it home. How'd 
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that be for a triumphant entrance?" 

Mr. Forstein didn't make another 
offer right away, but Will would probably 
not have considered the offer even if he 
had. Will had decided to hold off till our 
last week. With prices leaping as the 
were on all sides of us, we might as well 
hold off as long as we could and make all 
we could. 

As soon as we had cleaned up on this 
side, Will would buy an option on a place 
still bigger, and so on. Why, there was 
simply no limit! 

The last half of our second week the 
agent told us that Mr. Forstein had gone 
back to New York. Will knew that was 
just Mr. Forstein’s little dodge. “ Play- 
ing ’possum,” Will called it, not wanting 
us to realize how much interested he 
really was. 

* Well, he's welcome to take a chance 
if he wants to,” said Will; “but if I get an 
offer in the meantime that looks good 
enough to me, he's out. That's all." 

But he didn't get an offer that looked 
good enough. In fact, through the third 
week he didn't get an offer at all; Scads 
of people looking all the time, rumors 
that the property east of Sea Gardens 
was to change hands again; but nobod 
made a definite bid on ours. That was all 
right, Will said comfortably; he wanted 
to hold out to as near the end as he could, 
anyway. 

y the very end of the third week, 
though, Will began to be the least bit 
anxious. It gets to be nervous business 
when you've only a week left. He met 
Mr. Cluett on the street and asked him 
casually if Forstein had come back yet. 
Cluett said no; as far as he knew Mr. 
Forstein was through. 

“Well,” said Will to me, “if Forstein 
wants to lose this property, it’s his funeral, 
of course.” 

But Will’s voice, someway, wasn’t 
quite as hearty and easy as it had been 
the last time he’d spoken about Mr. 
Forstein. The tenseness of the last week 
was getting on his nerves a little. 


HE fourth week, there was more than 

tension to get on his nerves. There be- 
gan to be uneasy rumors floating about. 
First, the reported sale on the property 
east of Sea Gardens was found to have 
been just a false alarm. There had been a 
buyer all ready to sign up, when he was 
scared off by a crazy story that the 
development in Sea Gardens was being 
stopped. 

At least, Mr. Cluett said it was a crazy 
story. But it's simply frightful how a 
story like that will spread. We couldn't 
see that there was a grain of foundation 
for it, except that the casino, which was 
supposed to have been begun before now, 
wasn't getting started. Mr. Cluett in- 
sisted that it was merely a delay; that 
everything was going on just as planned. 
It was a New York syndicate that owned 
it, and of course it was hard to get 
definite information. 

I had never seen a business rumor at 
work before; but it went just like gossip 
back home. You heard it everywhere; it 
blew like pollen. Mr. Cluett and all the 
other agents—everyone who really knew 
anything about it—kept denying it, 
bringing out all sorts of proof; but it was 
like trying to put out a forest fire with a 
watering pot. All their denyings just 


made a faint sizzle. The story blazed 
right on. 
* [t'll run its course," Mr. Cluett told 


Will reassuringly, “and die out. Noth- 
ing to be worried about." 

Nothing to be worried about! With 
the last week of our option going day by 


day, day by day! Suppose the rumor did 
die out in a few weeks. What good would 
that do us? In the meantime, nobody 
was making offers on land anywhere 
around Sea Gardens. 


TRE end of our thirty-day option was 
on Saturday, and by Teda Will was 
as jumpy asa cat. He got snappy at me, 
which is something Will never does. 
didn’t hold it against him, though, be- 
cause I knew just how he was feel- 
ing. Wednesday—and nothing happened. 
Everything around Sea Gardens as quiet 
as a graveyard on a sunny morning. 

It was then that it began to get on my 
nerves. There was something so tense 
and frantic about it. Only two and a half 
more days left and nothing happening! 
I would think of the offer of Mr. For- 
stein’s we'd turned down. Suppose we 
didn’t get any other? To think we might 
have made that much, and now might 
make nothing at all! I couldn’t eat and I 
couldn’t sleep Wednesday night. I’d get 
up and sit down, try to take a walk, try 
to read—I couldn’t do anything. 

Thursday morning Will faced the facts. 

“There’s no chance for us here," he 
said, *unless Forstein still wants to buy. 
I was a fool not to take him up on his last 
offer." 

"Mr. Cluett says this slump can’t 
possibly last," I said, trying to be as 
cheerful as possible. 

“Neither can I,” said Will grimly. “I 
last till Saturday at noon, and that’s all!" 

So Thursday morning he had Cluett 
wire Forstein to see if he still wished to 
buy at his last offer. We spent the day 
waiting for his answer. I had a raging 
headache. All day, and no answer. 
Finally at eight o'clock it came. It was 
from Mr. Forstein’s office. Mr. Forstein 
was out of town for a few days, the 
answer said; they would take it up with 
him when he came back. 

Friday was one of those warm, regular 

old days, one of the most beautiful days 
have ever seen. But it didn’t look 
beautiful to us. Because Friday was the 
time we finally realized that we weren't 
going to sell our land. Will had listed it 
with all the agencies that had a record for 
quick turn-overs, but no word had come 
from any of them. I had no idea there 
could be such torture in just nothing 
happening. Friday evening, we suddenly 
faced the fact that nothing was going to 
happen. 

“Six thousand dollars would give us 
another month," said Will, with a frantic 
sort of bitterness. ''And if it were any 
other kind of deal there are people I might 
be able to get it from. But the men at 
home that I'd go to, I can't on a deal like 
this. It would make Dad's business look 
shaky. I couldn't even go to Mr. Burris, 
who cleaned up heaven knows how much 
this same way, himself." 

* You—you don't think your father—?" 
I began. 

“I do not!” Will snapped. “Not after 
what he said. Nor your father, either. If 
we're stuck on this, we'll take our medi- 
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Lovely white teeth make the 
charm of a dazzling smile 
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Learn how to restore the nat- 
ural cleansing function of your 
salivary glands 


N your own mouth lies the only 

real protection for your beauti- 
ful teeth—six tiny salivary glands. 

Their alkaline fluids should wash 
your teeth day and night. Just 
brushing away the acids two or 
three times a day is not enough. To 
prevent decay the continuous flow 
of your salivary glands must coun- 
teract these acids of decay as they 
form. 

But our soft, sweet foods today 
do not give the glands enough exer- 
cise to insure a continuous flow. 


They slow down and allow the acids 
to collect — your teeth decay. 

The greatest, modern dental 
authority says that your salivary 
glands must be gently stimulated to 
a full, natural flow. 
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Roeco is a marvelously effective 
salivary stimulant 


keep teeth. 


Pebeco enters your mouth the sal- 
ivary glands flow more freely. 


With regular daily use Pebeco 
entirely restores the normal, protec- 
tive flow of your glands. Their al- 
kaline fluids again bathe your teeth 
day and night and prevent the for- 
mation of bacterial plaques or film. 
The acids of decay are neutralized as 
fast as they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully. It keeps 
your gums clean and stimulated, your 
whole mouth healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. 
Pebeco will give you the beautiful, healthy 
teeth everyone admires. Send today for 
a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only 
by Pebeco, Inc., for Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Sole Distributors. In the blue tube, at 
all druggists. 
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tured in the Burgess factory. 
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where. 
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cine and shut up. If we've lost our money, 
we've lost it. That's all." 

“Lost our money—" I repeated faintly. 

Somehow, I hadn’t thought of that at 
all. All I'd thought was that we might 
not make. any. Not that we might lose 
what we'd had. l 

“Of course," said Will testily. ‘You 
didn’t figure they were giving us a chance 
to clean up and then, if we didn't, we'd 
zet our money back, did you? Don’t you 
«now what buying an option means?” 

I had known, of course; but some way 
I hadn't realized. I'd been so full of 
thoughts of making—whether we'd make 
three thousand or twenty thousand—the 
only kind of losing I'd thought about at 
all was the amount that we might pos- 
sibly not make. But to lose our own 
monev, all of it, our two thousand dollars— 

Suddenly, I stopped seeing two thou- 
sand dollars as the mere trifle it looked 
in Florida, and saw it again as it had 
looked in Montrose. The actual fact rose 
like a loose board you've stepped on, 
struck me in the face. We were going to 
lose two thousand dollars! 


[55 something in my sudden reali- 
zation to Will. We were pretending to 
eat supper, but neither of us could swal- 
low much. 

“That isn't the worst of it," said Will. 
“What gets me is Mert's thousand." 

Mert's thousand! Will paid our supper 
check and we walked slowly back to 
our room. And the thought of Mert's 
thousand, of his and Rosie's saving it, 
walked along beside me like a ghost. 
Blood out of a turnip, Howard had called 
it. Blood money. Didn't I know it? 
Hadn't I seen Rosie actually blue because 
bacon had gone up two cents a pound? 
Seen her wear shoes that hurt her feet, 
because she had to get the kind with an 
arch supporter for little Howard, and 
thev cost so much? 

"What gets me," said Will, “is the 
way Mert’s worked for that money. 
Mert's made every penny of that thou- 
sand, on his feet, with that old drill of his. 
Working eight to twelve hours a day 
six days a week, and plenty Sundays 
too." 

Will sat down on the edge of the bed. 
“You know, Dot," he said awkwardly, 
“Ive been thinking off and on all day 
about a talk Mert and I had once after 
their last baby came. I was kidding him 
because he wouldn't get into the golf 
tournament, sticking to work Saturda 
afternoons, when none of the other fel. 
lows do. He said, ‘You know, Bill, it 
throws a scare into you to have a girl and 
her four babies with nobody in the world 
but you to look to." 

Will stopped short, sat looking into the 
cocky mirror in our furnished room. 

“Well, I've lost his thousand dollars 
for him," he said gruffly. 

I knew what that gruff tone of Will's 
meant, because I was feeling just the 
same. I knew that it wasn't our fault, 
that Howard had wanted to take a 
chance—I knew everything like that too, 
but it didn’t make any difference. 

“Will,” I said, "let's don’t evér tell 
Howard what happened. to the money. 
Let's just tell him that none of us have 
made anything, and that it'll be tied up 
for some time; and then let's pay it back 
as fast as we can.’ 


Will dug his hands deeper in his 
pockets. 

“That’s what I'd like to do," he 
admitted. “It doesn't seem fair to you, 
though. For me to.lose all our own monev 
for us, and then obligate:us for a thousand 
dollars beside& But you know, I—well, 
I just don't see how I could go on, know- 
ing I’d lost all Mert had in the world 
for him." 

“Irs the only thing we can do," I said 
“I want to, just as much as you do.” 

There was a long silence. 

“T’ve been a fool," Will said. 

“No, you haven't," I defended him 
hastily., “You couldn't tell. Why, when 
Mr. Forstein—" 

"[ don't mean in turning his offer 
down," Will interrupted. “I’ve been a 
fool to get into this thing at all. It's not 
my game." 

“I don't see why it isn't yc :r game as 
much as anybody else's," I protested. 
** You're just as smart as anybody else.” 

“Im smarter than I was thirty days 
ago!" said Will. 

"How do you méan, this isn't your 
game?" I asked curiously. “Just because 
you lost this onee?” 

“It wouldn't have been my game, even 
if I'd won out," said Will. *It's a long 
way from home; it's in circumstances I 
don't know anything about. If you make 
any money that way, it's just luck. And 
making money by luck isn't my game." 

“Mr. Burris made money by luck," I 
said. 

"No," Will denied. “It wasn't luck 
with Burris. It was busines. He mav 
have taken options; but he had the 
money to take 'em up if he'd had to. He 
could afford this kind of business." 

“Mr. Forstein hadn't money enough to 
take up his options, I'll bet." 

“I guess not," Will agreed. ‘‘He’s 
another Ben Higgins. Making money by 
luck is his game. It isn't mine.” 

I sat quiet while Will talked on. And it 
did give me the queerest feeling. For 
Will was saying all the things he had said 
back in Montrose. All the stuff about 
paella being his kind of game. And 

remembered how, when he’d said it then, 
I'd had a strange sort of feeling that he 
didn't know what he was talking about. 
Somehow, I didn't have that feeling now. 


[357 and thought a little while, too. 
“Tf Mr. Forstein had made you a big 
enough offer so that you'd taken it and 
made a lot of money, wouldn't you be 
feeling different?" I asked. 

"Sure I would," Will agreed. “And 
I'd have stuck it right back into land 
again and again, as long as I kept making 
easy money. But easy money is money 
made on luck, and sometime luck would 
have turned; and whenever that happened 
I'd have felt just as I'm feeling now." He 

aused. “Well, we might as. well go to 
bed,” he said. ‘‘There’s nothing else to 

o. : 

We undressed in absolute silence. Just 
before we climbed into bed, Will said: 

“I suppose I might have learned this 
sometime at a higher figure than three 
thousand." And, after a minute, “ May- 
be it's just sour grapes; I don't know. 
But it seems to me that, in the long run, 
I'd rather have my job at home than 
Cluett's. He gets bigger commissions 
when he gets 'em. But when the boom 
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Wherever language is written 
Corona types it 


'The world over, Corona has become the 
synonym for ‘‘portable typewriter.”’ 

No other portable has so many big- 
machine features, no other has such a 
record for dependability. 

Ask to see our four-bank keyboard 
model. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
102 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
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| breaks here, he'll have to move on to 


somewhere else where there's a boom of 
some kind. Maybe I'm kidding myself, 
but when I sell a place at home, and see 
that it's a fair deal all around, I'm helping 
somebody get what he wants, and some- 
body else to sell something he's got to sell. 
And [m figuring on maybe doing business 
with both of them again sometime, and 
living right along in the town with 'em for 
some years ahead. What does the casino 
in Sea Gardens mean to Cluett? Let "em 
build it or not, he should worry. He's 
here to-day, gone to-morrow. What fun 
would I get out of the Kiwanis or the 
Boost Montrose Club if Montrose didn't 
mean any more to me than that?" 

I finally got Will to stop talking and go 
to sleep. He certainly needed it. He 
looked like a rag, dark around the eyes, 
and cross and jumpy. The last thing I 
thought before I went to sleep was that, 
even if we'd made three thousand instead 
of losing it, and had put it back and kept 
on making more and more, if it kept Will 
in such a condition as this it wouldn't be 
all gravy. 

It was while we were eating breakfast 
Saturday morning in the little restaurant 
where we'd had our discouraged supper 
that Mr. Forstein strolled in. He sat 
down at the table with us and got to 
talking. 

“Well,” he said, “want to sell me your 
option for thirty-three hundred ?" 

He may have meant this for a joke, or 
he may have learned that our option was 
up that day, or he may have known that 
Sea Gardens would be going strong again 
in a couple of weeks—I don't know a 
thing about it, and neither does Will. 
And, believe me, neither of us cared! If 
Mr. Forstein did mean it for a joke, he 
stood by it when Will snapped him up. 
By noon, when we had expected to be a 
thousand dollars in debt, we were free, 
out of it all, with three hundred dollars 
to the good. Mr. Forstein went out 
looking like the cat that had eaten the 
canary; but we didn't care. 

“Want to take another option some- 
where else, and try again?" I asked Will 
for fun. 

Will just grinned. 


GUESS he told Howard Merton all 

about it after we got back, but nobody 
else in Montrose has ever heard the truth. 
When they press Will as to whether 
he bought any real estate, he admits that 
he did and says, airily, oh, yes, he picked 
up a little change on the deal. 

But ten days after we'd got back, when 
Will sold the Van Ness block, after having 
worked like a dog on it for a dozen pros- 
pects that fell through, he got caught in 
the worst rainstorm of the spring coming 
back in his father’s little open car. Ben 
and Merribel Higgins happened to be 
calling when Will came dripping in. It 
was a cold March rain, and he held his 
blue hands over the register to thaw them 
out, and shivered. 

"Where you been, Billy boy?" Ben 
asked. 

Will gave me a wink and, though it 
seems a strange description of a wink, it 
was just full of meaning and peace. 

“Oh,” said Will carelessly, “I’ve been 
over to Verblen, making a little ‘Easy 
Money’!” 
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DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
"Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to 
cure, but easy to check. 

When checked it has a persistent 
tendency to reappear, and often in 
more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 

The treatment to check dan- 
druff requires constant cleanliness 
and the use of a suitable antiseptic 
solution to combat the disease and 
to heal the scalp. 


Do something about it! 


Daupnvrr is a danger signal. If you 
have it you should do something about it. 

Perhaps you never knew it before, but dan- 
druff is a germ disease. It spreads by infec- 
tion from personal contact, as with the com- 
mon use of combs and brushes. Children, for 
instance, are never troubled with dandruff 
until actually infected by some contact. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but 
easy to check. It has a tendency to reappear, 
unless properly treated, and often brings with 
it the possible loss of hair or actual baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff 
conditions is the systematic use of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. 

We have received hundreds of unsolicited 
letters from Listerine users, who are most 
enthusiastic in their claims for what Listerine 
will do in this way. If you are troubled with 
dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 

The use ot Listerine for dandruff is not 
complicated. You simply douse it on your 


LISTERINE 


scalp, full strength, and massage thoroughly. 
The effect is antiseptic, cleansing and healing. 
And you will be amazec to see how this treat- 
ment, followed systematically, combats dan- 
druff. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the 
hair nor will it stain fabrics. 

Not only men but women have become de- 
voted users of Listerine for this purpose— 
women, particularly, since bobbed hair has 
been in vogue and has made them more con- 
scious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 

Try Listerine some evening when your 
scalp feels tired and itchy. Dandruft is prob- 
ably causing the trouble. Apply it generously 
and then massage vigorously. You will find 
it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in 
addition to combating dandruff, you will find 
that it adds that luster and softness to the 
hair that is so important a part of being well- 
groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Why We Behave 
Like Idiots 


(Continued from page 21) 


I’m glad you looked me up.” And so on. 

On the other hand, my diffident friend 
sat on the edge of his bed looking as if he 
had lost his last friend. “Bud,” he said, 
“Td give a million dollars if I could be a 
good friend to everybody, as Bill is. But I 
can't. It isn't in me. I want to know 
folks and like folks, but I'm inhibited. It 
isn't in the wood." 

There was the man with the reputation 
for being reserved to arrogance. There he 
was, sitting pitifully on his bed, grieving 
because his acute shyness would never let 
him be natural! 

I'm shy myself, though you will find a 
heap of folks ready to deny this and to 
state otherwise. But I am. I remember 
eight or ten years ago I joined a club 
whose membership I greatly admired. 
When notice of my election came, I was 
scared. I felt as if I had sneaked in where 
I didn't belong. The old inferiority com- 
plex, you see. [ wanted to go there and to 
meet all those men, but I dreaded it. 
Then, one day, I dodged in and rushed off 
to the farthest corner of the writing-room, 
where I sat in misery for an hour lest 
somebody should notice me. I never spoke 
to a soul nor allowed a soul to catch my 
eye. 

For a space of a couple of years I kept 
up this absurd behavior. I was afraid of 
the rest of the members, afraid they would 
do some dreadful thing—just what, I had 
no idea. But back of it all was the feeling 
that they were so distinguished and I was 
so mediocre that if I forced myself on 
them they would somehow show their 
contempt for me. Therefore I didn't give 
them a chance. And in the meantime I 
was earning for myself a pretty reputation 
as a sort of ill-tempered hermit. 


NE day, an elderly friend who, per- 

haps, guessed my feeling, came and 
sat down by my side. “Why don’t you 
ever mix?" he asked. 

“Huh,” I said. 

He eyed me a minute and then got up. 
“Come along,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Lunch.” 

I went, thinking we would go to a little 
table for two; but he marched me up to a 
big, crowded, noisy table, where a crowd 
of fine jovial fellows was wont to get to- 
gether daily—and sat me down there. I 
almost disappeared inside my collar. I 
wouldn't have opened my mouth for a 
fortune. As for food, my appetite was far, 
far away. So I just sat. Bur all at once 
my next neighbor asked my opinion on 
some matter that they were discussing, 
and I couldn't dodge his question. I said 
something back, and to my surprise no- 
body laughed at me and everybody took 
me for granted. In fact, there wasn't any 
barrier at all. 

A few days later I sneaked to that table 
again, and a couple of men called me by 
my first name and made room for me, as a 
matter of course. They weren't conscious 
of me at all—I was the only fellow who 
was conscious of me. I began to feel a 
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NKNOWN to yourself, you 

are probably hiding the gleam 
and clearness of your teeth be- 
neath a dingy film coat—but that 
now you can easily remove. A 
coating that ordinary washing 
won't combat successfully. 

In a few days you can make a 
great difference in the color of your 
teeth. Can literally change your 
whole appearance. Can restore 
“off-color” teeth to gleaming 
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this NEW way that world'sdental 
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clouded teeth and protecting gums. 
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Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are a chief 
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Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- 
ing won't fight film successfully. 
Feel for it now with your tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 
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And Firms the Gums 
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little easier. I kept trying it out and try- 
ing it out, waiting expectantly for the 
rebuff which never came. 
much at home in that crowd as I am at my 
own dinner table. But the process of 
breaking in was terrible. 

I found out that you mustn't take your- 
self at vour own valuation, but at the 
other fellow's. I discovered that the other 
man thinks you are a heap bigger than 
you know yourself to be. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred are as shy of you as you are 
of them. The trouble is you have been 
going around believing that you were 
pretty small potatoes, and that everyone 
else could play circles around you, whereas 
each of them has had the same idea. I 
had it proven. 

A friend of mine came home one day 
bubbling over with delight. He was quite 
some man in his line, which was writing 
books. 

“Bud,” he said, “I just met John 
Brown, the actor. Great man. About 
the biggest on the stage. Always wanted 
to know him; but I was aware that I 
didn’t have a thing to offer him. To-day 
we talked for an hour and he was fine. I 
haven’t been so tickled in years.” 

Not half an hour afterward I saw the 
actor, and he remarked, "Say, Bud, I 
just met your friend Henry Jones the 
author. Now, there’s a regular fellow, for 
all his wonderful ability. I've wanted to 
get acquainted with him for years, but 
didn’t think he’d be interested in me. 
Why, we gassed for an hour and we're 
going to lunch together Friday!” 

Now, think that over. Two men at the 
top of their professions, held back by 
difidence from cultivating each other. 
Each admired the other but believed the 
other was too great a personage to bother 
with him. Isn’t it too ridiculous? Think 
of all the splendid friendships such foolish 
shyness has prevented. 


I HAVE a parrot. If I go up to his cage 
in a matter-of-fact way, put in my hand 
and speak to him, he will step up on my 
finger and come out as pleasantly as may 
be. But if I am obviously trying to talk 
to him, or if some stranger is about, to 
make him self-conscious, then look out. 
If I put my hand in the cage I won't bring 
it all out again. Polly will be munching a 
piece of my thumb. He works just like a 
human being. It isn’t natural for the 
ordinary run of folks to be mean or dis- 
agreeable. People are naturally kindly, 
and pitifully hungry for friendship. We 
are like Polly, mean only when we've been 
called to our own attention. 

But, you say, we are all shy, all self- 
conscious, all prone to set into operation 
our defensive mechanism. What then? 
What do we do about it? 

Well, the first thing to do is to realize it! 

Until you understand why you make 
such a tumblebug of yourself there's no 
use trying to cure it. And there are so 
many varieties that no single cure will 
avail. I know a man who will make a 
speech at a hall full of strangers, but who 
would perish if he were asked to stand up 
in his own parlor and present a mustache 
cup to some close friend on his birthdav 
anniversary. Custom has made the speech 
to an enormous crowd a part of his every- 
day work. He has got used to it; it comes 
natural; he knows what will happen, and 
has confidence in his ability because he has 


Now I'm as | 


proved it on many occasions. His shy- 
ness in the presence of humanity in the 
mass has gone. The crowd is not a crowd 
of individuals in his mind but a vast 
animal with a single individuality. But 
when he stands up in his own parlor, 
where he knows everyone present by his 
first name, he boggles down. His very 
familiarity with his little audience makes 
him conscious of himself. How cure that? 
The question is a tough one. 


ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS before a 
crowd wears off with practice. It’s just 
a question of sticking to it. But what will 
cure self-consciousness in private? My 
guess is that a little flattery judiciously 
applied will help. 
verybody needs a touch of flatterv. 
Not enough to make him an ass but 
enough to make him believe he is almost 
as good as heis. If any of us could become 
convinced of our actual abilities and po- 
tentialities and charm and what-not, the 
trick would be done. Sane self-appre- 
ciation is death to self-consciousness. 
But the thing started when we were 
children and has fastened itself upon us. 
We must become aware of this and 
start with our children. But again, how? 
You can't thrash a child because he is 
self-conscious; and you can't argue with 
him about it, because that makes him all 
the more self-conscious. What can one 
do? My guess is that hoping for the best 
is about all that can be done until the 
child reaches maturity, and has to solve 


its own problem. 
But this we can do: we can stop our- 
selves from making it worse. e can 


stop calling attention to the fact that 
John is at the silly age. We can be con- 
siderate, and not force the shy child into 
the limelight. We can remember how we 
felt at his age, and deal with him as we 
would have liked to have been dealt with. 
Give him something to think about beside 
himself. A boy or a girl with an engrossing 
interest has no room in his or her head to 
think about self-consciousness. 

There was an ancient philosophical 
gentleman who said, “ Know thyself!” He 
didn't say underestimate yourself or over- 
estimate yourself. If you will size your- 
self up in relation to other folk—put, as it 
were, a comparative value on vourself— 
you will find that you are quite a re- 
spectable person. Everybody is, with the 
exception of a few folks here and there. 
When you discover that you are a re- 
spectable person, which means a person 
capable of exciting respect in others, you 
will gain a commodity known as self- 
respect, and that is the antidote for shv- 
ness. How can anyone be shy if he knows 
he is worthy of the respectful considera- 
tion of anyone with whom he comes in 
contact? 

Everybody is interesting, because every- 
body is a little universe and a mystery to 
everybody else. Just bear that in mind. 
One splendid way to cure your own shy- 
ness, when you are with some new ac- 
quaintance, Is to try to cure his shyness. 
He is as ill at ease as you are. Well, put 
your best foot forward to do him the 
gracious courtesy of putting him at his 
ease. Think about his plight and not 
about yours. In two shakes of a lamb's 
tail you will both be at ease. 

Remember that any defensive didoes 
you cut up will embarrass the other fel- 
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this Electric 
Floor Polisher 


Or 


WITH it you can beautify ALL your floors in the time it for- 

merly took to do a single room — and without stooping, 
kneeling or soiling your hands. Ten times quicker than hand- 
methods this labor-saving machine wax-polishes wood, linoleum, 
tile and all other floors to gleaming brilliance. Each easy stroke 
leaves a glowing path of shining lustre, deep burnished into the 


very pores of the floor. 


Don't deny yourself the pleasure and satisfaction of having 
beautiful WAXED floors in your home and at your place of busi- 
ness. They are so distinctive. They reflect sunshine and light. 
They accentuate beauty in furnishings. But waxed floors are also 
practical. 'They are easy to care for and their upkeep is less than 
with any other finish. Then, waxed floors are convenient — your 


rooms aren't upset tor days at a time. 


Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new machine actually runs itself —you 
just guide it with the finger-tips. It gives a higher, evener 
and more beautiful polish than can be obtained by hand. 
It is simple —there is nothing to get out of order. Light 
—only 9 Ibs. Runs from any lamp socket for 112c an 
hour. Polishes under low pieces of furniture without 


moving them. 


AT Your NEIGHBORHOOD 
Store you can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for 
$2.00a day and in just a short 
time wax-polish all your floors 
and linoleum. Telephone your 
nearest dealer NOW and 
make an appointment to rent 
one for a day this Spring. 


Leading Department, 
Drug, Furniture, 
Grocery, Hardware 
and Paint Stores can 
supply you with John- 
son's Polishing Wax. 
Refuse substitutes. 


S.C. Jounson & Son 
"The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Racine, Wisconsin 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


The price of a Johnson's Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher is $42.50 (in Canada 
$48.50) and with each Polisher is given 
Free a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop and 5 gal- 
lon of Liquid Wax. Your dealercan supply 
you or we will send one express prepaid. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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HEN it is time to paint your 
; home, profit by the experience 
T of thousands of home owners....Over 
half-a-century’ suse has demonstrated 
that no finer results can be obtained 
3» than with Lowe Brothers High Stand- 
% ard Paint....The beautiful, clear, rich 

olors lend to the home a distinctive 
| which is preserved. for many 
At the same time the surface 
given a protective coating which. 
staunchly resists wear and weather... 


xoroughly and covers such a large 


Brothers dealer i in your locality can 

supply you with a Lowe Brothers 
Paintor Varnish specifically made for - 
whatever painting or finishing you - 


mend a good painter to do the work. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio - Factories - Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pots 


, PM NTS à VARNISHES 


And because High Standard hides so - 


- area, less paint is required...The Lowe - j 


may have in mind and can recom- - 


low, and start him to cutting up didoes. 
Cultivate that intangible property known 
as tact, and work the Golden Rule for all 
it is worth. Treat the other fellow as you 
would like to have him treat you—and 
you will be treating yourself very well 
indeed. 

And cultivate a little backbone. Make 
yourself go to the dentist, as it were. Do 
the things that scare you, and, once done, 
you will discover they are not at all hard 
to do. And, for goodness’ sake, be tol- 
erant. Everybody has to tolerate vou 
and your defensive idiosyncrasies, so you 
must tolerate theirs. They disappear on 
acquaintance. 


[M SHY about writing this article. It 
exposes me. It shows me up as timid and 
self-conscious. I need publicity in my 
business of being an author. It helps to 
sell my books, but I dodge publicity as 
much as I can. When an interviewer 
comes around I cut up didoes and make a 
spectacle of myself. be tried to beat it, 
but so far I haven't succeeded. It has 
been a job to force myself to sit down to 
the typewriter and talk as I have about 
myself and what I think. Although my 
intelligence tells me I have spoken the 
truth, my self-consciousness, and what is 
left of the old inferiority complex, pesters 
me by telling me it is rot. But I've done it 
anyhow, aid that's something. I've licked 
it for this time. 

But, for all the years of trying, I am 
still afraid to meet a stranger. I can't 
make conversation with a lady newly met, 
and I act like a dazed moon calf when I 
am presented to a man I have never en- 
countered before. But I’m not so bad as 
I was ten years ago. In another ten years 
I hope to be still more at my ease. In 
thirty years I shall be seventy-five, by 
which time I trust that all my self-con- 
sciousness will have disappeared. Then 
for twenty more years I can live in abso- 
lute comfort, without the vexations of 
embarrassment and the torture of the 
knowledge of my own inferiority. I've 
arrived as far as 1 have by forcing myself 
to walk into the cannon's mouth. WhenI 
can't think of anything else to say, I 
mention the weather, and generally I find 
the weather is an engrossing topic to the 
other fellow. He wants to talk about the 
weather too. We don't start out by 
making witty epigrams. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE is a 
“big guy." He stands six feet two in 
his bare soles, weighs well over two 
hundred pounds, has a chest meas- 
urement of fifty inches, and a reach 
that seemingly is long enough to get 
anything out of life that he wants. 
But does he find all this bulk an ad- 
vantage? Notmuch! And next month, 
in ‘‘The Troubles of a Big Guy," he 
tells you why his size is a handicap, 
and why you, if you happen to be nor- 
mal in height, should be thankful. 
*Ihavelost count," says Mr. Terhune, 
“of the chairs that have gone to 
wreck under me, the number of stiff 
hats I have smashed getting in and 
out of taxis, and the number of times 
I have had cramps from sleeping in a 
bed too short for me!" These are only 
a few of the minor troubles of a giant. 
His article will give you the others. 
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cuts down your 
tire bills by giving 
you longer wear 
—far beyond the 
usual expectancy. 


That’s what the greater sturdiness and superior stretching quality 
of Hylastic Cord gives you in Mason Balloons. Hylastic Cord 
is made exclusively from a special, carefully selected, tough and 
sinewy cotton. It isspun exclusively in Mason’s own mills, under 
Mason’s directions and to Mason standards. It is this Hylastic 
Cord that makes every Mason balloon so flexible that it gives 
maximum balloon comfort and yet so tough and sinewy that it 
lastingly endures constant flexing for many thousands of miles. 
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sf NOW-IN THE GREAT WILLYS-OVERLAND LINE -A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE tu 
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First in beauty - First in comfort - First in power 


With the speed-lines of a high- 
powered yacht, long, graceful, 
close-to-the- ground—a singu- 
larly happy color-combination 
duotone grey against flashing 
jet-black—this big extra-luxuri- 
ous Overland Six sets the pace 
for style and smartness in-what- 
ever company it travels! 


Owners accustomed to any- 
thing other than the most costly 
car luxury say this splendid big 
Six is a positive comfort-revel- 
ation... 


Bigger, wider doors make enter- 
ing or leaving as easy as step- 
ping from one room to another. 


Broader, higher, windows pro- 
vide observation-car breadth 
of outlook. More inside space, 
by many cubic feet, affords 
parlor-car freedom of move- 
ment for 5 full-size passengers... 


And with such quality equip- 
ment as Gabriel Snubbers on 
the front, at no extra cost—full- 
vision one-piece windshield — 
efficient windshield wiper—and 
Fisk full-size balloon tires as 
standard equipment, this car 
offers the greatest value the 
world has ever seen in the 
$1000 price group! 


Nor can any car you have ever 


driven give a better account of 
itself on the open road or in 
traffic . . . Powerful beyond 
words. A speed-capacity that 
is positively amazing. Active as 
a cat. With a full 40-brake 
horsepower delivered in a 
straight line from its gravity- 
balanced engine through to the 
rear-axle shaft, this aggressive 
big Six will out-pull, out-run, 
out-getaway anything else of its 
size, or weight, or price-class... 


The new Willys Finance Plan 
means a smaller down pay- 
ment, and smaller monthly pay- 
ments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio + Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 


We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
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. 11,684 miles, 
not a dollar spent 
for anything but oil | 

and gas" ... 


... brings vividly 
to mind the most 
elaborately furnished 
cars lever rode in'’... 


« 
. It takes, in 


high, any hill in this 
hilly region" 


"Everything about You couldn't have 
this car suggests it for twice what I 
richness...’ i issed a sho paid for it 


F.O.B. FACTO 
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The Golden Chamber 


(Continued from page 45) 


But the next morning Lizzie's meaning | 


smiles reassured him. It was true. Before 
he knew it, the day was set. He had 
rented a house. He was handing out his 


years' savings to Lizzie to buy furniture. | 


But there was one thought that, for 
sheer joy, outshone all the others. Joe 
knew suddenly that for years his heart 
had held a great longing. It was to take 
someone with him into his golden cham- 
ber. Someone who would understand. To 
whom he could read the poems in the old 
tablet. That one now, about the sunset 
from Hummel's Hill, and the one about 
moonlight in June, and the one about 
harvest time. These, Joe considered his 
best. But he would read her all of them, 
and then—Joe had never, in his lonely 
life, felt such happiness as this thought 
brought him. 

They were married at the minister’s on 
a bright June morning and went to house- 
keeping with the new furniture Lizzie had 
selected. 

It was only a few days before Lizzie's 
voice (until then all honey to Joe) became 
acrid. Joe was clumsy, and his horrible 
fear of disturbing Lizzie's careful arrange- 
ments made him more awkward than ever. 
He knocked over a cherished dish and 
broke it. Lizzie's tongue was loosed in a 
stream of scorching words. 

Joe listened, abashed. He took all the 


blame. Her pretty dish! He was very 
miserable. But the storm at last blew 
-over. 


There were several minor outbreaks; 
but Joe reproached himself for them all. 


T LAST there came a day of warm sum- 
mer rain. Joe, working at his bench, 
listening to its soft music, was thinking of 
the tablet. This very night he would take 
it up to the house. He hoped it would 
still be raining. It would be nice, sort of, 
to hear it while he read. What would 
Lizzie say? She'd be surprised, wouldn't 
she, when she found her husband could 
make up poetry! You bet she would! 
Wouldn't mind so much, maybe, hisbreak- 
ing a dish when she knew that. 

After supper that evening, instead of 
going to the post office, where the men 
congregated, Joe slipped down the alley 
again to the barn, which was his workshop. 
From its hiding place he took the tablet, 
put it carefully inside his coat to keep the 
rain off it, and went back to the house. He 
was shaken with an excitement greater 
than that he had known on his wedding 
day. 

At the door Joe drew the tablet forth, 
and holding it in his hand stepped into the 
sitting-room, where Lizzie sat crocheting 
by the table. His pale blue eyes were 
shining, his lips parted to speak, when 
Lizzie looked up; then she gave a scream: 

“Joe! Joe Crawley, look at those shoes! 
Your shoes! Standin’ there on my new 
rug with all that mud! Ain’t you ashamed? 
Haven’t you got any sense at all! Look at 
those feet! Any man that would come in 
on a new rug with all that mud! A body’d 
think you might know enough to clean 
them before you come in. But not y,ou! 


You’re that dumb! Well, why don’t you 


The NEW 
conard 


Glanabl 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Saves your strength ~ guards your food 


r p latest triumph of Leonard signals the forward march of Science 
as an aid in woman's work. Each improvement is an extra help to the 
housewife. With its new features the Leonard Cleanable is greater than 
ever as a family healthguard; saves more steps for the housewife; makes 
her work easier; gives her more leisure. 
Foods keep fresh and wholesome in cold currents of air within the Leonard's walls. 
Meal-planning is easier. Certain foods can be prepared for several days’ supply. Left- 
overs can be preserved to the last morsel. No food need be thrown away. The fine 


new Leonard earns its cost many times in its long life. The 1926 Leonard Cleanable 
is insulated with thick Compressed Corkboard, which will not “settle down." 


See the famous one-piece porcelain food 
chamber with its new improved features. 
Feel the rounded corners. Porcelain lin- 
ing extends clear around door frame. 
Cleaning is easy. The copper wastepipe 
and trap are easily removable. Outside 
icing door and cup coil water cooler 
equipment if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is 
equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 

Notice—The identifying mark —the 

^ word "Cleanable" — applies to our 

porcelainlinedrefrigeratorsonly. We 


also makea white-enamel.lined refrigerator 
under the name of “Leonard Polar King." 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for 
Ice and Electrical Refrigeration. 


A size and style for every purse. Many 
dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. 
A small down payment will put one of 
these excellent refrigerators in your home. 
See the Leonard dealer. If you cannot 
find him, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog” 
and our illustrated catalog of many styles 
and sizes of refrigerators will be mailed 
you immediately, together with sample of 
porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 605 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 


C.H. LEONARD 
pioneer of home re- 
rigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


Actual thickness 


Walls insulated with Compressed 

Corkboard 174 inches thick, sealed 

with wool felt; equal in insulating 
value to a 24-inch brick wall 


One out of every 6 
refrigerators sold 
is made 


Over Two Million 
in Use 


* Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 
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useless 

because 
disease-spreading 
insects 
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The way to 
keep them out 
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BRONZE or 
COPPER 
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complete 
protection 
and their 
lasting service 
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get off it! The mud's droppin’ off you 
every minute onto the rug, I tell you! 
What's bringin' you home so soon, any- 
how?” 

Joe stepped back, but still stood there 
as though frozen to the spot. Lizzie 
caught sight of the tablet in his hand. 

"What's that you got?" she asked 
sharply, and reached for it. 

Joe put it behind his back with a quicker 
and more resolute gesture than any he had 
ever before made in his life. 

* Nothin'," he said. “Just a tablet I 
do my—my figurin’ on. I—I’ll go back 
now, mebbe, to the barn. I'm sorry, 
Lizzie, about the mud. I—you know—l 
was thinkin’ of something else, an’ I just 
forgot, you know, about the mud. . .. I 
uess better . . . I’m sorry, Lizzie, 
bout the mud." 

He went out, walked slowly down the 
alley in the rain, and into the barn. He 
sat down on the stool in the darkness, 
beside his bench. He did not trouble to 
light the old kerosene lantern. He sat 
there in the darkness, listening to the 
rain on the roof. His hands gripped 
the tablet. His thoughts were formless, 
but something deep Sonn beneath them 
smarted and burned with an incurable 
hurt. 

Once again he felt as though the old 
tablet was all he had in the world. And 
he a two-weeks-old bridegroom! 

It was late when Joe went home. Out- 
side the kitchen door, he stopped and 
wiped his shoes carefully this way and 
that upon the grass. Then, in a panic of 
uncertainty, he removed them, Chinese 
fashion, on the porch and tiptoed up the 
back stairs in his stocking feet. 


A TIME went on, people said Lizzie was 
the best housekeeper in town, and re- 
marked one to another that she nad 
known what she was doing when she 
married Joe. For his modest earnings 
were steady and he turned them all over 
to her. Lizzie was what is known as a good 
manager. Her thrift showed itself in the 
new things she was able to buy for her 
house. Her dining-room was the talk of 
the town. For, besides the shiny, golden 
oak, claw-legged suite, there was on the 
large buffet a handsome punch bowl, 
presumably of cut glass, with a fringe of 
small cups hanging about its brim. There 
was no other like it in New Salem. Yes, 
the dining-room was Lizzie's especial 
pride. She swept and dusted and polished 
it. To eat in it would have been sheer 
desecration! 

Thev ate in the kitchen, of course. 

As still more elegant things were bought 
for the house, Joe moved through it with 
more and more caution. He had become 
reconciled to his place as a mere necessary 
adjunct to the home. At the best of times 
he was tolerated. At the worst he was 
ridiculed, rasped at, scolded. 

Strange, thought Joe sometimes, how 
that scourge of tongues had pursued his 
life. In the schoolyard, in the shop, and 
now in the home in which he had expected 
to be so happy. 

There was nothing to do about it, 
except keep out of Lizzie's way as much 
as possible. So he fitted up a rough little 
office in one corner of the barn. He 
bought an old stove for it, and made him- 
self a new work table and a chair. Here he 
spent most of his evenings. 


One day he discovered Blair, the store- 
keeper, discarding an old safe. He bought 
it for a dollar, and set it proudly in his 
little sanctum. 

There were two tablets now, both 
filled. Joe made a special trip to Harris- 
ville and purchased a ledger, the biggest 
he could find. He bought more small 
tablets too, and ink and pens. 

Then began long, happy, absorbed 
evenings, transcribing the contents of the 
tablets into the ledger. He wrote pains- 
takingly, dotting every “i,” crossing 
every “t.” 

When he stopped work for the night, he 
ut all the materials in the safe and 
ocked it. He felt secure against vandal 
hands at last. 


WHEN the first baby, a little daughter, 

came, ye was beside himself with de- 
light. But Lizzie saw to it that even this 
joy was beclouded. He was noisy, he was 
clumsy, his clothes were dirty. He mustn’t 
touch the baby or play with it. Joe was 
shut out. Lizzie’s manner implied that 
the whole supreme incident had been 
brought about by her own excellent 
management. 

As the child grew, everyone said she 
was her mother over again. She looked 
like her. She had the same pert airs, the 
same sharp voice repeated in little. She 
never 'took" to her father. Perhaps 
Lizzie also saw to that. Perhaps she 
feared Joe's gentleness as a rival. At any 
rate, the child, Fiorabelle (Lizzie's choice 
of a name), grew up with the same sharp, 
patronizing attitude toward Joe that her 
mother had. 

'The boy was born when Florabelle was 
five. Joe's heart again sang within him. 
It seemed incredible, but something in 
his face as he looked at his son must have 
touched Lizzie's adamantine heart, for 
she named the boy for him. Joe would 
never have dreamed of asking it for him- 
self, but he was mightily pleased. In that 
moment he forgave Lizzie everything. 

But the boy, like Florabelle, proved a 
curious disappointment to Joe. He was 
a quiet, sullen youngster. Joe, inarti- 
culate enough at best, found himself 
utterly dumb before his son. The child 
looked at him with grave distrust. Poor 
Joe was helpless. 

When the boy was ready for school, 
trouble began. Always trouble, it seemed, 
was to attend young Joe, as it had his 
father. Not with the other boys—little 
Joe was a good-enough fighter to hold his 
own, his father was proud to see—but 
with his teachers. The child was silent 
and stubborn. He was constantly being 
accused of misdemeanors, and frequently 
punished for them. Whether he was 
innocent or guilty only the child himself 
knew. He merely shut his lips tighter and 
scowled more darkly. 

Lizzie, in the vernacular of the neigh- 
bors, “picked” on little Joe. 

"He nearly drives me crazy," she 
would say, “he’s that mean an’ stubborn 
an’ dumblike! Just like his father!” 

So Lizzie evened up the benefaction of 
the name. 

Joe came to dread the sharp berating 
of young Joe more than any directed to 
himself, and in his awkward, mumbling 
way he tried to make the boy see him as 
an ally. But he failed. To all his halting 
overtures, young Joe turned the same 
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O ALL the old virtues and economies of concrete 
made with Atlas, unlimited new possibilities of 
architectural beauty are now added throu: ^ Atlas White. 


With the proved solidity and strength of Atlas, endless 
variety in form, color and texture are united. Anything 
that can be shaped of stone can now be moulded in 
concrete— with such saving of time, labor and money 
that the simplest bungalow and the stateliest mansion 
or public building can be given lasting grace and charm. 


With Atlas White, any color or tint desired can be pro- 
duced and given permanence. Surface textures, rugged 
or delicate, are under complete control. Ornamental 
detail can be given the most exquisite form and finish. 


For Atlas, both in the usual gray and its marvelous 
white, makes concrete a complete architectural material. 
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MR. TEMPLETON CROCKER'S 
RESIDENCE, HILLSBOROUGH, 
CALIFORNIA. REINFORCED 
CONCRETE, DECORATIVE CAST 
STONE AND STUCCO MADE 
WITH ATLAS. WILLIS POLK 
& COMPANY, ARCHITECTS. 
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When the Duke of Wellington rebuilt Apsley House 
in 1828 to harmonize with the new marble gateway 
of London's Hyde Park, Atlas Portland Cement would 
have met all the structural and decorative problems as 
adequately as in the dignified home of Mr. Templeton 
Crocker at Hillsborough, California. 


The fact that Atlas has been chosen for the world's 
outstanding achievements in concrete proves that its 
qualities make it the best cement for every job—“the 
standard by which all other makes are measured." 
* * L4 

Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is but one distributor—tbe building 
material dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write to 


this Company regarding the possibilities of concrete made with Atlas. Address 
The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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Before you rent 
ask about next winters heat 


May-timeis lease time, andinits soft warmth itis only 
human to forget that leases run through the winter. 


Be farsighted! Before renting ask about the heat. 
If the answer is: “Capitol Boilers and United States 
Radiators,” your next winter’s comfort is certain. 
Every morning you will have sunny heat in the bath- 
room. Throughout the raw, bleak days of early 
spring, cheerful warmth will fill your home. Your 
wife will be happy, the baby healthy; with a turn of 


the radiator valve, you will make your own summer. 


A note to landlords: Your heating plant, and not your 
janitor, ought to save coal, Since no other system 
uses less fuel than Capitol heating, it economically 
gives your houses and apartments a reputation for 
cozy warmth. Ask any contractor, and write for a 


free copy of “A Modern House Warming." 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 
6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 
For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 
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a written guarantee on an d 
he heating actty 
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SUPPLIED AND INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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sullen, silent countenance that he did to 
everyone else. 

Joe felt that perhaps he knew why. 
Perhaps it was because of the strap that 
hung in a far corner of the barn. joe 
hated it more than ever his son could, but 
he could imagine nothing to substitute for 
it. Young Joe was bad. He was surly and 
disobedient and stubborn. In New Salem 
there was supposed to be but one remedy. 
Besides, Lizzie threatened fiercely, de- 
manding that Jus make good the threats. 

“Now, mind you, when your dad comes, 
I'll tell him! Now, you mind! He'll take 
you down to the barn to-night an' give 
you what's comin’ to you!” So, Lizzie. 

And poor Joe! Doing his conscientious 
best as a father, his heart heavy within 
him, seeing, during each of these loath- 
some meetings in the barn, that some- 
thing in young Joe's hidden, steely nature 
had gone irreparably further from him. 

So it went, year after year. Joe's hair 
grew gray early. He stooped more. He 
was steady in his work; shyly friendly 
with his neighbors; absolutely self-effacing 
except when he was needed, then he was 
always there. The town knew him as a 
quiet, industrious man, easily imposed 
upon, impossible to anger. 

They never dreamed that in Joe 
Crawley there walked the streets a man 
slowly dying of utter loneliness. A man 
who had never spoken to another human 
being in his own language. 

There was always, of course, for Joe, 
the old solace. Of an evening he would 
leave the noisy kitchen in which Lizzie 
and Florabelle, allied as always, raised 
shrill, contentious voices against young 
Joe, who drawled out surly tauntings in 
reply. Joe would leave this helplessly, and 
sep out into the dusk. 

e would walk heavily through the 
ard and into the alley that led to the 
arn. 


THEN something would happen to him. 
He would see the new moon, hung like 
a shaving of silver against the evening sky. 
He would see one limpid, golden star 
above the embers of the sunset. He would 
hear the low, sweet, throaty ripple of the 
creek behind the town. 

And, all at once, the golden chamber 
would receive him to itself. 

All that night, in the mussy little office 
that smelled of kerosene and new lumber, 
{re would sit by his table. And a few days 

ater there would be a new poem in the 
ledger. 

f course he was never entirely satisfied 
with his efforts. At least not immediately. 
Something seemed always to be strangely 
lost between that first deep, moving 
wonder, that elusive thrill of beauty which 
overtook him so often and so suddenly, 
and the words that he finally put on the 
paper. But after he had read his verses 
over and over, they seemed to partake of 
the thing he had felt at first. When he 
reread them after months had passed, he 
wondered, humble and awestruck, how it 
was possible he had ever made anything 
so beautiful! 

So, as I said, the years, steadily moving, 
posed over Joe and his family. Flora- 

elle stopped school at the eighth grade, 
though a new high school was just then 
completed. She stopped, against all Joe's 
remonstrances, and went to work in 
the store; a mature, sharp-eyed, quick- 


tongued girl of fourteen. She looked like 
Lizzie when she had worked in the hotel. 
Joe watched her half-bold, half-gay, in- 
dependence, as though she were a mem- 
ber of a curious new species. It seemed 
incredible that this girl was his child. 

Young Joe grew out of his sulky, cross, 
troublesome small-boyhood, into a tall, 
gawky, silent lad in his teens. He was 
still obstinate and heavy of brow. The 
neighbors said he was a smart enough boy 
at his books, but queer, sort of. A little 
like his father, only not so easy. 

There was really only one noticeable 
resemblance between the two: that was 
their extreme shyness. And unfortunately 
it was not a tie to bind them together, but 
a source of separation. They were shy 
with each other. More so as the years 
passed. Young Joe went his own way, a 
moody, sullen youth, asking only to be let 
alone. 

He would go off on a Saturday morning 
and be gone all day; once or twice he had 
been gone overnight. And not all Lizzie’s 
shrill denunciation and Joe’s questioning 
could elicit from him any information. A 
strange, secretive boy. 

To Joe’s great satisfaction, he went to 
high school, and the marks on his report 
card were high. In spite of their estrange- 
ment, he still felt a warmth in the thought 
of success for his son along some line other 
than carpentering, like his father. 


I* WAS when young Joe was seventeen, 
and a senior, that the thing happened. 
It was the first week in May. Commence- 
ment was but three weeks distant. Al- 
ready the town's interest was directed 
toward it. Young Joe was to have an 
oration. Joe thought of it all day long as 
he worked. To see his boy stand up there 
on the platform, and give an oration, and 
get a diploma! Joe knew that would be 
the greatest evening of his life. 

He walked home, elated with the 
thought, one bright, warm evening to find 
Lizzie at the highest pitch of one of her 
tantrums. 

“Yes, it’s about time you got back,” 
she shrilled, **an' heard about that fine 
son of yours! Didn't I always tell you 
he'd come to no good? Didn't I always 
say he—" í 

" What's he done?” Joe's terrified voice 
broke in. 

“Yes, what's he done! You might well 
ask! Got himself expelled from high 
school, that’s what! Got himself shut out 
of graduatin’ an’ gettin’ a diploma, that’s 
what he’s done! Expelled! An’ Com- 
mencement just three weeks off, an’ his 
new suit bought. An’ us disgraced! Every- 
body in town knows it by now!” 

Joe’s face was white. He gripped the 
back of the chair where he stood. 

" But—but what did he do?” he brought 
out painfully. “What made them ex— 
expel him?” 

Florabelle took up the story with relish. 
It was she, it seemed, who had got all the 
news of it down-street. j 

“Why, he wrote a' note, an’ perfessor 
caught him at it, an’ asked him to give it 
to him; an’ Je shut his fist on it, an' 
perfessor said if he didn't give it up he 
could go home an' stay there, an' consider 
himself expelled, an’ jM went!" 

" A—a note," Joe repeated dazedly. 

"Sure. They almost fired some boys 


Jast month for writin' 'em. The perfessor 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 


AND DOOR BOTTOMS 


Decide now to do away with many of 
your most troublesome and expensive 
ousehold annoyances and to save from 
20 to 40% in your future fuel bills 
as well. Install Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Door Bottoms. 
Weather Strips bar out the soot, dust 
and grime that depreciate your draperies 
and furnishings— the draughts around 
doors and windows that waste your fuel 
and endanger your family’s health. 
Chamberlin Door Bottoms prevent the 
passage of cold night air from bedrooms 
through the house — they seal clothes 
closets from dust and keep kitchen and 
laundry odors where they belong. 


Lifetime Guarantee 
Chamberlin Experts install Chamberlin 
Metal WeatherStrips and Door Bottoms 
for you and Chamberlin guarantees 
both product and results for the life of 
the building. The price is within the 
reach of all. Learn all the facts—mail 
coupon today. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strip Co. 


West Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
100 Sales and Service Offices 
throughout the United States 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. | 
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Yowre going on a 
long, long journey! 


—one of the longest, safest, most comfort- 
able, trouble-free, and noiseless a car owner 
ever enjoyed—when you screw down the 
final rim-lug on a set of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 


Tread scientifically contoured and balanced 
for positive contact, yet silent in operation. 
A cushioning flexibility that smooths out 
the roughest spots. A tough construction 
that piles up unusual figures on an accurate 
speedometer, whatever the roads may be. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA,INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


got hold of one just as Abe Nessler was 

assin' it. I guess it was pretty bad. An' 
d. said then if he caught anybody else 
doin’ it, he'd fire him. An’ sure, then Joe'd 
have to do it an' get himself expelled! 
He's just stubborn enough!" Florabelle's 
voice was pure scorn. 

**Where—where is he now?” Joe asked. 

“Him?” Lizzie burst out. “How 
would anyone know where he is! He won't 
come home, till he gets good an' ready. 
But I'm going to have my say for once 
when he-does come! . . . Well, come on, 
supper's lifted." 


OE choked down a few morsels. He said 
nothing more, but when the meal was 

over he got his hat and went out. He 
walked down the street to the house 
where the “‘ perfessor” boarded. 

He was a tall, spare young man, the 
professor, who looked toward a theological 
course and saw only life’s more serious 
aspects. Nothing but an extremity of need 
would ever have brought Joe to him. He 
EN the professor so illmitably above 

im. 

Fortunately for Joe, however, the young 
man took the initiative when he saw 
him. 

“Mr. Crawley, I'm glad to see you, 
though sorry indeed about the cause of 
your errand. I would like to explain just 
what happened, so that you may feel 
satisfied as to the—ah—yustice of my 
course. I have had serious trouble con- 
cerning the writing of—ah—improper— 
ah—communications; and I made a strict 
ruling concerning them. 

“To-day I noticed Joe writing in a 
secretive manner. I slipped up behind 
him just as he tore the paper from his 
tablet. He turned scarlet and closed his 
hand over the note. I asked for it and he 
refused. I commanded him to give it to 
me, and he said most impudently that he 
would not do it. I told him then to tear it 
up and put it in the waste basket. He 
refused again. What was there left for me 
to do, Mr. Crawley? I had no choice, as 
you can see.” 

Joe agreed wretchedly and departed, 
promising to do all he could with the boy. 

On the way back home he was conscious 
of a new sharpness in the pain that lay on 
his heart. Bitter enough the disappoint- 
ment if young Joe were debarred from 

raduation, from his oration, his diploma. 

ut Joe, in his heart, knew that he would 
be still more disappointed if young Joe 
were not a good boy through and through, 
clean and honorable. He would somehow 
have banked utterly upon him in this 
regard, in spite of his sullen exterior. 

When Joe reached the house, he found 
Lizzie sitting flushed and red-eyed, and 
Florabelle, too, looking as though excite- 
ment had passed over her. There had 
evidently been a scene. 

“He’s back,” Lizzie stated succinctly. 
“He’s up-stairs now. And for once,” she 
added with a touch of terrible compla- 
cence, “J got the best of him!” 

Joe could only fearfully surmise what 
had passed. The boy must be pretty well 
broken up after Lizzie’s onslaught. 

He climbed the stairs slowly. For once 
the feeling of sheer desperation seemed to 
nerve him to action. He stopped in the 
hall outside young Joe’s door and spoke. 

* What do you want?” the boy's deep 
voice growled within. 
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Buying 
Beauty Insurance 


3 kx: gleaming finish on the car beckons 

to you from the show-room window. 
It speaks to you of good taste and beauty 
and pride of ownership. 


Unconsciously you think, “That must 
be DUCO”. For a DUCO finish is richly 
lustrous, invitingly beautiful. But, more 
than that, it is your assurance that you 
need not say, a year or two later: "It 
doesn't look like much—but listen to that 
engine purr!” * 


For the owner of a DUCO-finished auto- 
mobile is justly proud— even boastful—of 
its attractive appearance in spite of storms 
and miles and years. 


| When you buy another car or have the 
present one refinished, if you wantcontinued 
||| show-room attractiveness, get "beauty in- 
surance" by making certain the finish is 
genuine du Pont DUCO. 


X ) 
MARA AA EL AA AAR AONO ALALALAALA LALA ALLA RLAAA AAA No 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., or Flint Paint 
and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Us AT.OM 


There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco. 
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Seven more rooms 


without increasing 
your floor space! 


\ A 7 HAT about your home? Are 
you crowded on two floors— 
while cellar and attic go to waste? 


Do you need fruit closets, store 
rooms, extra closet-space, a den or 
pool room, laundry, maid's room, 
children's play room? 


See how easily you can build them 
with Upson Board— big panels of 
processed lumber that are applied 
with little muss—small expense— 
a minimum of trouble. 
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Why burn coal to heat snot f 


Reclaim the attic with 
Upson Board 
If your attic is unlined, have your 
carpenter apply big panels of Up- 
son Board direct to the studs. Save 
one-quarter of your coal bills. 


Then build Upson Board partitions 
where you wish them. Maid’s room, 
storage room—valuable new living 
quarters instead of old cobwebs. 


Three products in one 


1. For ceilings. There is nothing 
better at any price. It is not dan- 
gerouslv heavy. It saves repairs— 
will not crack. 


2. For sheathing. Upson Board 
stiffens the framework — adds 
warmth—and is less costly to ap- 

ly. Laboratory tests prove Upson 
Board 25% to 200€; stronger than 
ordinary sheathings. 


3. For insulating. Laboratory tests 
prove extra-thick, extra - strong 
(quarter-inch) Upson Board 10% 
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The Upson Company 
521 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10c for samples, literature 


and full-size blue print for. TENET 
(kind of room) 


UPSON-B0/ 


The big panels of Upson Boari—properis applied 
—lie flat and can't crack. Identify genuine i prom 
Board by its famous blue-center in panel edges. 


better than plaster materials twice 
as thick. Its use saves fuel—en- 
hances investment. 


New cellar space 
Put your cellar to work, too. 
Partition off your furnace to elim- 
inate coal dust. Build in a fruit 


* closet—three to four more rooms— 


at surprisingly low cost. 


Build in a laundry with Upson 
Fibre-Tile—a special Upson Board 
with tile-like indentations built 


into the surface. It is thoroughly 
waterproofed—resists steam, mois- 
ture, even ordinary leaks. 


Write for helpful suggestions 
Laboratory tests—as well as actual use in 
more than 500,000 buildings— prove Upson 
Board a nearly -perfect building material. 
You are sure to have several uses for Upson 
Board in your own home today. Why not 
try it on just one ceiling? Mail the coupon 
for full-size blue print and samples. 
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Joe turned the knob and projected him- 
self a little way into the room. It was 
unlighted. He could see his son dimly, 
hunched on the edge of the bed. 

** Joe—I just thought—I'd like to speak 
to you. Come on down to the barn. We— 
we can be quiet there.” 

"[ve had enough talk," young Joe 
muttered fiercely. “I won't take any 
more!” 

* But I'm not goin’ to talk to you, that 
way, Joe. I just—I just want to ask you 
something perticular.” 

The boy sat still for a moment, and then 
got up unwillingly. 

“Oh, all right," he said gruffly. 

He followed his father down-stairs and 
out the front door. They went through 
the yard, down the alley, and into the 
barn. Joe lighted the old kerosene lantern. 
Its flickering light fell on the piles of 
lumber, the window frames neatly stacked, 
the long tool bench, the shining saws. 

The two stood, awkwardly silent. The 
boy scuffed the shavings with the toe of 
his shoe. He did not look up. 

“Joe,” his father began hesitantly, ‘I 
been to see the perfessor, an’—an’ he told 
me how things was." . 

“Oh,” said the boy savagely, “he did, 
did he?” D 


(THERE was a long pause. Then the 
father spoke again: 

** Joe—we—we’ ve had—that is—you’ve 
give me a little trouble now an’ then; but 
you ain't ever yet told me a lie. I don't 
think you will now. What I wanted to 
ask you, was—was there anything bad on 
that paper, Joe?" 

The boy's head was suddenly flung up. 
There was a fine scorn in his clear young 
eyes as he looked straight into his father’s 
troubled ones. 

“No!” he said sharply. “Of course 
there wasn't. I—I’m not that kind!" 

Something seemed to lift from Joe's 
heart at the words. He went on very 
carefully, feeling his way. 

“Then if there wasn't nothing Pad on it, 
could—couldn't you—Joe—couldn’t you 
show it to me?" 

It was the most daring speech of Joe's 
life. 

The boy flushed angrily. 

“TIL show it to nobody. It's my own. 
What right has anybody to keep pestering 
me about it! If they want to expel me 
they can!" (There was the faintest break 
in young Joe’s voice, as though the dis- 
appointment had struck deeper than he 
would ever admit.) “But I won't have 
anybody prying into my affairs, and then 
bullying me! finean the professor,” he 
added. 

Joe was amazed at his own temerity. 
For he tried again: 

“Iknow, Joe. Iain’tpryin’. It'sjust— 
just I'm your dad, an’ I'd like to sort of— 
help you, Joe. If you'd let me see it it 
would sort of show you knowed I was—I 
was with you, Joe.’ 

The boy stopped scuffing the shavings. 
He stood very still. Then he reached into 
his inmost coat pocket and drew slowly 
out a folded paper. He handed it to his 
father. 

“It’s nothing much when all’s done,” 
he said very low. ‘‘ You won't understand 
it. 
Joe walked over to the long work 
bench. He had a sense of triumph. He 
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One of the most important uses of gas in 
industry is the Heat Treating of metals. 
In the operation illustrated above, metal 
parts are first heated in gas ovens and 
then dipped in tanks of oil, the process 
being repeated until the desired hardness 


is obtained. 


m public utility Acn factor in the strength of the gas utility is its 


" almost limitless field of usefulness. Gas serves today 
rendering a greater a thousand and one practical purposes, and with every 
2 year it is adapted to new uses in homes and industries. 

Serotce every year The production of manufactured gas in the United States 
has increased 100% in the last ten years, with annual con- 
sumption now exceeding four hundred billion cubic feet. 
These figures indicate two phases of the gas utility's expan- 
sion—a widening territory reached and served by the gas 
companies, and an increasing knowledge and appreciation of 
gas utilization in homes and industries. 


Gas is a public utility functioning so unobtrusively that com- 
paratively few people realize how much it contributes to 
economic progress. Write for the booklet— “Gas, an Essential 
Utility and an Opportunity." It will give you a better under- 
standing of this great industry,whose capitalization represents 
investors in every walk of mA 


HAMBLEION and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, NewYork 


Gas is perhaps the least understood of 
all the public utilities. We shall be glad 
to send you this booklet of interesting 
facts about the gas industry. e 
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The Dutch Boy trademark is on every keg 
of Dutch Boy white-lead. It guarantees 
your getting lead paint of the highest 
quality. In addition to white-lead, there 
are also made under thetrademark : flatting 
oil for use with white-lead in decorating 
interiors, red-lead, solder, babbitt metals. 


Your house needs paint now 


IF- 


F the paint film has worn down 

very thin, or if the paint film has 
broken in spots, decay and deteri- 
oration threaten your house, and 
it needs painting, NOW ! It needs a 
covering of an all-lead paint made 
of Dutch Boy white-lead and pure 
linseed oil. 


House owners use this lead paint 
because of its superior weather- 
resisting qualities. Its basic ingre- 
dient is Dutch Boy white-lead, a 
pure white-lead corroded from the 
metal. This paint will cover your 
house with a moisture-proof film 
that is tough and elastic, and will 
not crack or scale. 


If your house looks old and worn 
—if it has begun to drop in value, 
your house needs Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint NOW. A covering of 
Dutch Boy white-lead paint makes 
any house better-looking, more 
desirable, more valuable to all 
who see it. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Dutch Boy white-lead paint is 
economical, reasonable in price. 
One hundred pounds of Dutch 
Boy white-lead make seven gallons 
of pure lead paint. But the real 
economy of ibis paint lies in its 
durability, which saves the cost of 
many repairs and frequent repaint- 
ings. Dutch Boy white-lead wears 
—and wears— and wears. 

Write for new paint booklet 
"Decorating the Home" is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you if you write our 
nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Butfalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. ot Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Makes an all-lead paint 


could go to the perfessor now, and tell him 
he had seen the paper and it was all right. 
He would surely take his word for it. 
Maybe pe could still graduate. . . . It 
was likely a little note to some girl, and 
Joe being so bashful— 

The paper had been crushed once. Joe 
smoothed it out with his calloused hand 
beside the old lantern, and bent to read. 
This is what he saw: 


Violet, dusky-blue and sweet, 


Do you know that your perfume 
Followed me far up the street 

noisy 
To this close and musty room? 

subtly 
Lingers &weedsy on the air, 
Haunts Fills me with a thought of spring; 
So we two a secret share 
gracious 


From your Jevely- blossoming! 


A black mist swam before Joe's eyes. 
He caught the bench before him for 


Joe," he whispered hoarsely, “did you 
make this up yourself? " 
The boy gave an embarrassed laugh. 
“Sure. It’s not much good, but I'm 
always trying. . . ." 


OE was not there. He was in the little 

office, opening the battered safe with 
shaking hands. He drew out the ledger. 
He carried it to young Joe, and offered it 
with the gesture of a chalice. There was 
in his heart such an ecstasy, such a heaven 
of joy, as he had not known was reserved 
for any man. 

He watched young Joe as he stared 
uncomprehendingly, leafing through the 
pages. 

Then, “I’ve got one about a vi'let too, 
but it can't touch at yours! It can't 
touch at yours, Joe!” The last words rang 
like a chant of victory. 

And suddenly the boy understood. And 
as he did, a cry echoed through the barn. 

“Dad! And you... you... . And I 
never knew! Dad/" 

The ledger fell upon the shavings. 
Young Joe had flung himself upon his 
father, sobbing. Terrible, racking sobs of 
joy. Joe knew them. How could he 
mistake them? They were the same as 
had shaken him so long ago as he lay in 
the old farmhouse and listened to the 
March wind's gvpsy song, and realized 
his precious secret. 

He could not speak, but his arms went 
around his son, and hot tears, long pent, 
fell upon his head. 

The boy raised his face, a face Joe had 
never seen, so young and ardent and 
tender. 

“Dad! Dad! We can talk about them 
now. And I can read all yours and. . . 
and show you the rest I have. And I can 
come down here with you in the evenings 
and have a place to write. And you'll 
understand! Dad! Dad!” 

They held each other close. 

It was a very old barn. The walls were 
splintered and weatherbeaten. Great 
black festoons of cobwebs hung from the 
roof. The windows were dusty; the floor, 
rough planks. 

But the two who stood within it were 
not aware of its existence. 

Together, father and son, they had 
entered the golden chamber. 

+e te bt + 
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A small cash payment will put the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano in your home. Subsequent payments to suit your con- 
venience. Allowance will be made for your present piano or other 
musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: Community, $450; Subur- 
ban, $530; Country Seat, $615; White House, $700; Gul- 
bransen Grand, $785; Registering Grand, $1275. Three 
Uprights played by hand only: Style W, $440; Style $, $350; 
Style C, $305. For your protection we stamp the price of each 
instrument on the back at the factory. 


The new, improved 
Suburban model, 
playable by hand or 
roll, $530. Also 
made as a piano 
played by hand 
only, $350. 


€ 1926. G. Co. 
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NT 


you cannot 


play 


have you allowed 
the greatest joy of music 
to elude you? 


You are seated at your piano—playing. 


Your mood—something of your very 
self—has entered into the music—your 
music. Your touch, your expression, your 
personality give color to the melody. 


You are expressing yourself in the most 
wonderful of languages—the language of 
music. 


Nothing can take the place of this— 
just listening cannot compare! 


And now this deep enjoyment can so 
easily be yours. The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Piano has made it possible. 


You need no musical training to play 
the Gulbransen. It plays by roll—yet you 
control its playing. You can hush it to a 
whisper, or release its clear, sweet tones 
in brilliant volume. You can play fast or 
slow, accent melody and harmony notes, 
accompany voices or other instruments. 
It is simple and easy. 


You can, in a word, do anything that 
you could do if you played by hand. This 
is true of the Gulbransen alone—the only 
piano of its kind in the world. 


Only the Gulbransen has the special 
patented construction—the Registering fea- 
ture—which registers exactly your in- 
dividual touch. Ordinary roll-played 
pianos, lacking this feature, sound me- 
chanical. The Gulbransen, having it, is 
responsive, human. It gives you all the 
enjoyment of hand playing. Its music 
cannot be told from hand playing. 


And that is why the Gulbransen Reg- 
istering Piano is the largest selling piano 


menm 


AN 


\NSEN 


À The Registering Piano 


in America today. Thousands of pianists, 
recognizing its superb quality, own it 
and play it both by hand and by roil. 


As a straight piano, for hand playing, 
the Gulbransen is an instrument of the 
highest rank. As a Registering Piano, the 
Gulbransen plays al} music rolls. 


Be sure that the piano you select bears 
the name "'Gulbransen." For only the 
Gulbransen can give you the musical en- 
joyment you have so often longed for. 


FREE BOOK 


Our new illustrated booklet will open up 
to you a new world of enjoyment, not 
merely in listening to fine music, but in 
playing it with your own touch, your 
own feeling, and the joy of your own crea- 
tiveexpression. Clip and mail thecoupon 
for it—now! 


The National Association of Piano Tuners 

recommends tbat all pianos be tuned from two 

to four times a year—your Gulbransen deserves 
this care. 


GuLBraNsEN Company, Dept. 5 
3240 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation 
Grand Piano Floor Pattern and free 
book, “Good Times with your 
Gulbransen.” 


Name uenerit ee ture meee 


The Gulbransen 
Registering Grand, 
1275. The Gul. 
ransen Grand, 
$785. Both models 
are full-sized, full- 
toned instruments 
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Selling 23,500,000 Units 
Every Business Day 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. 


Chairman of the Board 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 


O sell to a world-wide market, 
year after year, bespeaks main- 
tained quality in the product. 


The products of Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Company have a low unit sales 
price and to build up this stagger- 
ing total of daily sales demands an 
organization where men and ma- 
chines shall function with a mini- 
mum of waste effort— 


"Thus, the selection of 
The Easy Writing 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


as standard equipment in the offices of the 
W m. Wrigley Jr. Company, isa tribute to 
its merits of which we are justly proud. 


The Easy Writing Royal Typewriter is built 
to meet the demands of big business—to 
speed up the conduct of correspondence 
through its Easy Writing superiority—and 
to save valuable time and costly errors 
through its Easy Reading letters. 


On merit alone the Royal Typewriter has 
built up its world-wide leadership—it is the 
standard typewriter of the world. 


TRADE MARK SOIT 


TYPEWRITERS PEUT rir 
* Compare the Work? anes es pe à 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. edn te ects oret 
316 Broadway, New York vr) geb Spe PUSET A a 
Branches and Agencies the World Over RE ETENE r E gor T] a 


4 


The Great Wrigley Building 
on Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Adam Said It to Eve—And It's Still Going the Rounds, by H. I. Purti PS 


Adam Said It to 
Eve — And It's Still 
Going the Rounds 


(Continued from page 59) 


because six dishes in the set she won in 
Most Popular Subscriber Contest arrived 
cracked. 

12:30. Hurry call to room of society 
editor, where that lady has fainted after 
finding mouse in her old rubbers under 
desk. 

12:45. Called to publisher's private 
office to find him smashing pictures and 
snapping at own reflection in mirror, be- 
cause prominent shoemaker had threatened 
to sue paper for eight hundred dollar dam- 
ages on ground his wedding notice got 
published in the “Entered Unto Rest" 
column. 

1 o'clock. Another spasm in the com- 
posing-room. Loud cries of “This paper'll 
never get to press to-day!” : 

1 to 2. General hysteria. 

2 to 4. Post-mortems, complaints, odd 
jobs, conferences, threats on life, etc., etc. 


T ANY rate, it was something like that 
on the real quiet days. On the event- 
ful ones it was much more exciting. 

Yet those days didn't strike me as 
hectic at the time. In fact, during the 
vacation allotted to me by the newspaper 
I frequently worked under other auspices. 
One summer, I remember my vacation— 
a week on pay—began on a Saturday 
night, and I went to work Monday morn- 
ing for the Associated Press, covering a 
militia encampment, and returning to my 
job on the newspaper the following Mon- 
day. 

t was a common practice in those days 
for newspaper men to add to their income 
by working all day on an evening paper 
and most of the night on a morning one. 
Many a time, as a reporter, I gave “The 
Register” the hours from eight to four as 
a member of the staff, and then reported 
at the “Palladium” office around six 
o'clock, and became a member of its force 
until two or three in the morning. This 
would seem to constitute a very unethical 
proceeding to-day, and in a big city it 
would have at that time, but nobody saw 
anything unfair in it there. 

On several occasions, as managing 
editor in the smaller city, I piled papers 
into the delivery auto and then drove the 
machine on the delivery route. On in- 
numerable occasions I went out on a big 
news story myself, and at least once I re- 
paired some of the office furniture and 
painted a door. 

And on election nights I made the illus- 
trations on the stereopticon slides, an- 
‘nounced some of the returns through a 
megaphone, and got out the “‘extra.’ 

It seems like a rather busy life as I look 
back at it, yet I remember I managed to 
have any number of jobs ‘‘on the side." 
No feeling that I was being overworked 
led me to jump to the metropolitan news- 
paper field. fe was purely a matter of 
ambition. I was all dressed up in am- 
bition, and no other place to go. But in 
New York, to my surprise, I discovered 
that the life of the average newspaper 


FRESH- 
CLEAN 


and 
ROSY 


— get her finger-tips touching germs of disease 


Y HO could help loving her as 

she trips down the stairs, 
fresh and dainty from her afternoon 
bath? Who could help wanting to 
guard her?—and yet, through half- 
way measures of cleanliness, her 
rose-bud fingers are close to dan- 
gerous germs of disease. 

Health authorities tell us that 
disease germs are everywhere. They 
abound on all surfaces, banisters, 
door-jambs, door-knobs and chair- 
arms, telephone mouthpieces— on 
a hundred places where hands, big 
and little, must rest. Accidentally 
coming in contact with them causes 
illness. To protect your children's 
health, you must destroy the germs 
in your home. 


365 Health Officers advocate 
this better way of safeguarding 
your children's health 


Tue Health Officers of 365 Ameri- 
can cities, responding to a recent 
questionnaire sent them in regard 
to health work, advocate as an im- 
portant measure in the prevention 
of disease the regular use of a reliable 
disinfectant in your cleaning water, 


at least once every week. This will 
destroy the germs on all surfaces, 
and give a breathing space before 
new ones can breed. 


Howto use a disinfectant for this 
important weekly safeguard 


*Lvsor" Disinfectant is the stand- 
ard disinfectant for this important 
weekly cleaning, the disinfectant 
used by physicians everywhere. 
Three times stronger than powerful 
carbolic acid, yet so carefully is it 
blended that in proper proportion 
it is not harsh for the most sensitive 
hands. 

Use one tablespoonful to a quart 
of water. Its deodorant qualities 
and soapy nature help to clean as it 
disinfects. And it is absolutely reli- 
able. You can trust every drop of it. 
Put into your cleaning water, you 
know that it will destroy the germs 


which continually endanger your 
children's health. 


Get “Lysol” Disinfectant at your drug- 
gist’s. The 16-ounce size is most economical. 
Be sure you get the genuine “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant. Made only by Lysol, Inc., Sole 
Distributors, LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloom- 
field, N. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 


S A Division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
END FOR THIS FREE Lysol "HEALTH LIBRARY 


Three helpful, interesting volumes on keeping well: “Health 
Safeguards in the Home" ,**The Scientific Sideof Youthand 


Beauty", “When Baby Comes" . 


and owning them. 


Name 


Send coupon for 


reading 
ree set. 


You will enjo 


LEHN & FINK, INC., Sole Distributors 
Dept. AB-3, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Stret 


aam or Disinfectant Ciy — 


State. 


(Please print name and address plainly) 
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Only two 


needed to STOP dandruff 


things are 


and thinning hair 


B- thinning hair and dan- 
druff have long been sources 
of worry, but it is only recently 
that we know that dandruff 
causes hair to fall. 


Specialists now say it causes 8 
out of 10 cases of baldness! They 
say that it is an infection. And 
that to stop or prevent it just two 
things are necessary. 


FIRST— Dandruff scales are always 
the result of infection and destroying 
these germs is the first step in curing 
dandruff., This soap and water alone 
cannot do. Disinfection is absolutely 
necessary, for the scalp must be made 
and kept antiseptically clean. 


For this a disinfectant that is thor- 
ough yet gentle and safe for the scalp 
and hair is necessary. Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine contains the ideal 
disinfectant for this purpose, destroy- 
ing dandruff germs, removing the 
scales and keeping the scalp anti- 
septic and exquisitely clean between 
shampoos. 


SECOND — The tiny glands and blood 
vessels of the scalp must be stimu- 
lated to new health and vigor so the 
scalp stays muscularly live and free 
and the hair grows out lustrous and 
luxuriant. 

There are special in- 
gredients in Ed. Pinaud's 
Eau de Quinine that 
promote circulation and 
nourish and invigorate 
the scalp and hair roots, 
so that reinfection is pre- 
vented and the hair is re- 
stored to shining beauty. 


Specialists tell us that 


mo 


One regular use of Ed. Pinaud's 
removes dandruff entirely — keeps 


the hair strong and healthy 


only with this double treatment— 
that disinfects and stimulates—is it 
possible to overcome or prevent 


dandruff. 


The Ed. Pinaud treatment will 
free your hair from dandruff and 
make it smooth, shining, soft and 
live. Use it regularly two or three 
times a week. All druggists and de- 
partment stores have Ep. Pinaup’s 
Eau pe Quinine Hair Tonic. Each 
bottle bears the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud. Pinaud Incorporated, go 
Fifth Ave., New York, sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris, France. 


Ed. Pinaud's Lilac Veg- 
etal is a gently astringent 
toilet water with the haunt- 
ing fragrance of garden- 
fresh French lilacs. Women 
use it to tone up the skin 
and keep it free from wrin- 
kles. Men use it after shav- 
ing—for it removes all ten- 
Y derness and is an antiseptic. 


Yr keeps bobbed hair 
h free from dandruff, 


n! smooth and glossy 


Give Your Hair Ibis Treatment: 


Brush the hair thoroughly. Then rub 
Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine into every 
part of the scalp with the finger tips of 
both hands. Make sure no spot misses 
this safe disinfection. Press the finger 
tips down hard and move slowly until 
the whole scalp is exercised. The new 
activity of the muscles and blood vessels 
helps Eau de Quinine in stimulating and 
nourishing the hair roots. 


Continue this scalp-loosening treat- 
ment for at least five minutes. 


Very oily bair— After giving this treat- 
ment, wet a piece of cotton with tonic 
and wipe the hair off strand by strand. 


Very ary þair—Is caused by a partial 
failure of the oil glands. This regular 
treatment helps to restore them to full 
vigor, making the hair soft and lustrous, 


Falling hair—1t is normal and healthy 
to lose some hair daily. Eradicating 
dandruff, by this treatment, will usually 
stop an abnormal loss of hair. 


worker was a soft snap compared with his 
life in the sticks. 

When I landed on the New York **Globe" 
I was given what seemed to be considered 
a tough job, but it impressed me as the 
softest encountered up to that time. I 
came to work at ten in the morning, sat on 
the copy-editing desk until four, and then, 
with a bevor] took charge of the sporting 
editions up to six o'clock. The copy desk 
is a large semi-circular desk through which 
all copy on a big newspaper passes. The 
work is evenly distributed for editing, and 
the result is that from six to ten or twelve 
men handle an amount of copy not greatly 
in excess of what a city editor alone has to 
handle on a paper in some of the smaller 
cities of from one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to three hundred thousand popu- 
lation. 

“Its a shame to take any money for 
this job," I said to myself my first few 
weeks on the “Globe.” Still, it is a remark- 
able thing how soon a man can adjust 
himself to a reduction in work. After the 
initial amazement, I soon got the metro- 
politan viewpoint. In two months I began 
to feel overworked, if not actually slave- 
driven. 

Presently, I began to feel envious of 
those stars of the newspaper profession 
who, it seemed, did nothing so far as could: 
be detected by the naked eye—the nota- 
bles who held the lofty positions of dra- 
matic critics, feature writers, and column 
conductors. 

“Who’s that?” I would ask a fellow 
copy reader as some luminary flitted in 
long enough to drop some copy in the 
composing-room and light a fresh ciga- 
rette. 

“That’s F. Oswald Whizbang. He 
writes the philosophical feature on the 
back page. First time he’s been to the 
office in months. Does all his stuff at 
home. The lucky stiff!” 

“ Doesn’t he have to report at the office 
at all?" I would ask in amazement. 

“Nope! They don’t care if he never 
comes in, so long as he shoots along his 
stuff. Pretty soft, eh?" 

“Tl say so!” 

Then I would fall into a very reflective 
mood, the inevitable result of which would 
be a conviction that if ever I had so much 
time to myself I would knock this little 
world bowlegged. 

Well, during the next two years luck 
broke my way and I found myself in a 
columnis:'s berth. 


“TOW for results?" I said. “No more 
hours, no more bosses! Nothing to 
do but turnout a columna day! Hooray! I'll 
show ’em what a man can do when he has 
plenty of time and nobody ordering him 
around! Step on the gas! I’m off!” 

And that's just it. I was “off.” “Of” 
as far as deciding that a man’s output is 
determined by the amount of free time on 
his hands. Of course, I haven’t wasted it 
all. I like to think that I’ve done about as 
much as the next man would have done, 
but I'm so far behind my schedule that 
I’m hardly within sight of it. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
less labor exacted from the average man 
the more overworked he feels. Baseball 
umpires work only three hours a day a 
few days a week, but are notoriously 
rushed to death. Policemen who sit in 
trathe towers and switch the little green 
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Latex, the liquid that flows from the 
rubber tree, is the source of all rubber. 
The U.S. Rubber Company ships latex 
from its rubber plantations in the Far 
East to its tire factories, where special 
machinery dips tire cords in a latex 
bath and lays them side by side, pro- 
ducing Web Cord. See below. 


A—Latex-treated WebCord. 
Note how each cord lies 
smooth and parallel and ab- 
sence of cross tie-threads. 


B—The old-style cord struc- 
ture with cross tie-threads 
and uneven position of 
cords, Compare with above. 
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Here are the Answers to 
Your Questions About 
Latex-treated Web Cord 


Q— What is Latex-treated Web Cord? 

A—Web Cord is the special cord structure develo 
by this Company for Royal Cords and other United 
States Tires. Each tire is built up of several plies of 
Latex-treated Web Cord. 


Q—How does Latex-treated Web Cord differ from 
the cord structure used in other makes of tires? 

A—Each individual cord from which Web Cord is made 
is dipped in latex and the cords are then laid side 
by side and when the liquid dries they become webbed 
together by pure, natural rubber. This is all accom- 
plished in one operation by special machines. 


Q— Don't other manufacturers dip their cords? 
A—Some do, but not in latex. 


Q— How do those who do not dip in latex, surround 
their cords with rubber?" _ 

A—By a process called frictioning. "The cords are 
passed through heated rollers and the rubber is 
squeezed down into and around the cords. 

Q— What is the object of dipping in latex? 

A—All tire cords must be impregnated with rubber. 
Using latex impregnates the cords with rubber, with- 
out using chemicals. Latex has a natural affinity for 
cotton fibre and does not destroy the natural oils of 
the cotton. 

Q—Why don’t other manufacturers use the Latex 
Process? 

A—The Latex Process was developed, patented and is 
owned by the United States Rubber Venen. Some 
manufacturers are now negotiating for license to use 
this process. 

e ve are the advantages of Latex-treated Web 

ord? 

A—Greater flexibility, strength and longer life in cord 
fabric. The Latex Process effects no physical or 
chemical change in the cotton cords. It surrounds 
and protects each cord with rubber and webs it to its 
neighboring cords with a flexible rubber coating. 
This does away with the necessity for cross tie-threads. 
These tie-threads when a tire flexes have a tendency 
to saw against the main strands, weakening the cord 
structure, 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade @ Mark 


UNITED STATES 


YAL CORDS 


BALLOON * 
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Special Features Coming 
in Collier’s 
Nee happens to the bandit after 


the prison doors close on him? What 

are our prisons doing for and to the 
criminal? WiLLIAM G. SHEPHERD ar.swers 
these questions in a notable scries of arti- 
cles. Hehasvisited the country'sgreat peni- 
tentiaries, has moved among amazing scenes 
and met strange men. Perhaps the most 
searching investigation yet undertaken. 


Davip Wark Grirritn, dean of movie di- 
rectors, tells of the part which audiences 
play, all unconsciously, in the making of 
moving pictures. 


. . . 


SAMUEL CROWTHER reports a recent inter- 
view with LutHer BumBANK, who does 
strange things with strawberries and pota- 
toes and other members of the vegetable 
kingdom. 


Cee s 
Two more of those true romances from 
American history—dramatic close-ups of 
the lives of Robert Fulton and Andrew 
Jackson. 


Jonn B. Kennepy contributes a story on 
the lords of the Chicago Loop—Bath- 
house John and Hinky Dink. 


Ouiven H. P. Garrett writes about “the 
loneliest man." His job is throwing an 
electric switch in a great gray building in 
Ossining-on-Hudson. 


In addition, of course, the usual Collier's 
articles dealing with national politics, edu- 
cation, religion, world affairs, and other 
vital subjects of interest to substantial, 
progressive people. 
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Joseph C. Lincoln 
Melville Davisson Post 
Sinclair Lewis 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 


OMING to you in the next few issues of Collier's is a rare feast 

ofreading—beginning with MARY ROBERTS RINEHART'S latest 
story— The Trumpet Sounds’’—in the issue of April 24th. A power- 
ful, simple story about a man who adored his wife, a wife who 
didn’t adore her husband, and a kindly priest who tried to straighten 
out their domestic tangle—and finally gave his life to insure their 
happiness. 
Next, MELVILLE DAVISSON POST, an outstanding favorite with 
lovers of good mystery stories, contributes a three-part serial, start- 
ing in the May Ist Collier's, under the title, “A Garden in Asia." 
It's a strange tale of medieval magic in a present-day setting— with 
a string of events that will mystify and absorb you completely. 


And by way of contrast, a new serial by JOSEPH C. LINCOLN starts 
in the May 8th issue. Lincoln knows his Cape Cod and gets the real 
“down East” flavor in his stories—and you'll find “The Big Mogul” 
as quaint and delightful a yarn as you've ever read. The girl at the 
top of the page is Esther, heroine of this new Lincoln novel. She's 
worth knowing—and so are the other folks of this romance. 


Then there are the later chapters of *Mantrap"— the SINCLAIR 
LEWIS novel of the North Woods which is creating such a stir— 
and which people say is the best novel Lewis has written —and 
utterly unlike any other North Woods story ever printed. 


If you have been following the surprising adventures of Nicholas 
Goade, Scotland Yard detective, E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM has some 
brand-new thrills in store for you in his series of short stories. 


And there will also be unusual stories by LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, 
H. C. WITWER, ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, STEPHEN AVERY, 
CHARLES SAXBY, GUY FLETCHER, JAMES HOPPER, STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET, RICHARD CONNELL, LUCIAN CARY, FRANK 
CONDON, ZONA GALE, OCTAVUS ROY COHEN, SOPHIE KERR, 
RUPERT HUGHES, and other outstanding writers of fiction. 


If you enjoy stirring plots and vigorous writing, ask your newsdealer 
to reserve for you the issues of April 24th, May Ist, 8th and 15th— 
in fact, every issue for the rest of the year. 


On sale on the newsstands every Tuesday 


o 9 
olliers 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 

at all newsstand 
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tights on and off are foremost among the 
rmen who tell their wives they haven't 
time to mail a letter. And I wouldn't be 
at all surprised if the man in charge of the 
tortoise house at the zoo is probably a 
rmonth behind in his home work. 

A lighthouse keeper I once knew re- 
fused a gift of a phonograph on the ground 
t hat he didn't have any time to listen to it. 

Now, if you bind me down by office 
hours and rules, I will accomplish so much 
that the very thought of it in retrospect 
will astound me. But give me a week in 
which to peel a banana, and I'll get it 
done just as you ring the front doorbell. 

All of which impresses me as very 

curious, in view of the fact I was for years 
obsessed by the notion if I ever got my 
own hours to use as I saw fit, and no boss 
to order me around, I'd write a play a 
week, run a newspaper of my own, flood 
the magazines with short stories, dabble 
in real estate business on the side, and 
ride horseback in the park afternoons. 

For five years now I have been my own 

boss. I make my own hours and am free 
to come and go as I wish. During that 
time I’ve written but one play, and it was 
a failure. I might have written a success- 
ful one “if I'd had more time." The am- 
bition to run a newspaper has evaporated 
completely. I've yet to write a short story 
or take a plunge into real estate opera- 
tions. I don't even get time to ride horse- 
back in the parks as much as I planned. 


HAVE discovered that the more time a 

man has on his hands, the more he suf- 
ers from what the radio fans would call 
“interference.” It’s a big help to be in a 
hurry. Haste, they say, makes waste. But 
you've got to produce something before 
you can waste any of it. 

Now that I’m my own boss, peroxide 
blondes demonstrating fountain pens in 
drug-store windows, soap-box orators 
ranting on what's the matter with Ameri- 
ca, fakirs showing the crowd how to thread 
needles, or do the triple-key-ring trick, all 
nail me to the spot. A real good parade 
on Fifth Avenue means an afternoon off 
for me. 

And I go in more for fishing, hunting, 
tennis, baseball, and golfing. À few years 
ago I thought men who went fishing were 
highly accomplished loafers. If all the 
time and energy I used up during the 
summer of 1925 putting on and taking off 
worms from fish hooks had been applied 
to some substantial form of endeavor I'd 
be far ahead of my labor program. 

My uncertainty as to where the blame 
lies leads me now and then to the silly 
notion that I need a certain inspiring 
atmosphere in which to do my various 
bits. When my time wasn't my own, and 
when I was subject to rules and regu- 
lations, I could be a busy bee in the dark- 
est and dingiest of workrooms, with or 
without windows. To-day I must have a 
light and airy workroom, not too hot in 
summer and not too cool in winter. And 
if I’m not careful I'll soon be the kind of 
a crank who is influenced by the tint of 
the walls or the color of the rug. 

All my life I had thought that if I had a 
private office in which to work it would be 
necessary to call in a policeman to make 
me stop slaving and take a little time for 
rest. To-day I have two private offices, 
one with the newspaper which runs my 


column and the other in the headquarters 


| These LaSalle-Trained Men - 
Have Helped My Business Grow! 


— Marshall A. Smith 


p? 


REL a | 


Marshall A. Smith, Pres. 


Columbus Plant 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, O. 


Above—C.E.Veth, 

Traffic Manager 

Below—1. A.Gould 
Manager Sales N 
for Michigan m S 


Why I. A. Gould, salesman, got two “raises” within 
a year—and C. E. Veth, Traffic Manager, 
an increase in salary of 150% 


ROM the great plants of the Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, at Columbus 
and Indianapolis, thousands of tons of fcr- 
tilizer, animal foods, and acids—six widely 
diversified products under the brand name 
Sacco—are shipped to all parts of the world. 


To sell products of this character and to 
arrange for their economical transportation 
calls for ability of a high order. Half-knowl- 
edge, snap-judgment, guess-work, quickly 
spell defeat for the man and heavy losses 
for the company. 


Marshall A. Smith, head of this great en- 
terprise, knows the importance of training 
—recognizes what it means to have in his 
employ LaSalle-trained men. 


One of his employees—I. A. Gould—had 
been a farmer in Central Michigan. At the 
age of 48 he began with this company as a 
salesman— enrolling at the same time for 
LaSalle training in Modern Salesmanship. 
Within three years he had topped the list in 
Michigan and had been given entire charge 
of sales in that state, with a crew of men 
under his direction. In July, 1925, he writes, 
‘I have increased my sales this past season 
50%, and my salary has been raised twice 
since last October.’ 


Another of Mr. Smith’s employees—C. 
E. Veth—saw the need for a properly 
equipped traffic department—this as a 
result of LaSalle training in Traffic Man- 
agement. So successfully did he putit into 
operation that during the year 1924 errors 


in freight bills totalling $10,600 in cver- 
charges were detected and corrected before 
payment was made. 


To LaSalle, in large measure, he directly 
credits a salary increase of 150 per cent. 


“We can only attribute the rapid success 
of these two men,'' writes Mr. Smith, ‘‘totheir 
energy and initiative, together with the prac- 
tical knowledge gained thru the pursuit of 
La Salle training." 


Send for Free Copy 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


The men who have made such gratifying 
progress took first a simple step—a step that 
requires only a 2c stamp and two minutes 
of their time. They sent for a free book— 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,'' the book 
that has started thousands and thousands of 
men on the path to responsibility and power. 


A copy of this book is yours for the asking 
—and with it a 64-page book outlining in 
detail the opportunities in the business field 
that most appeals to you, showing you how 

ou can quickly turn them to your advantage. 

o many an earnest man these books have 
been worth their weight in gold—they may 
be equally as valuable to you. It will cer- 
tainly pay you to find out. 


You have often thought that you would 
send for full particulars of theLaSalleSalary- 
Doubling Plan. This time—for the sake of 
a brighter future—ACT! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
—— — — — — — FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! — — — — — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 533-R | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked 


with an X below. Also a copy of " Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation. 


[] Business Management: Trainin; D Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an duction Methods. 


Departmental Executive positions. o Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement. 


o Banking and Finance. 
o Industrial Management. 


o Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice. 


Railway Station Management. 
O Commercial Law. 
[] Expert Bookkeeping. 
DC Business English. 
( Commercial Spanish. 
o Effective Speaking. 


o C. P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants. 


Higher Accountancy: Training 

DE position as ‘Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certificd Publie Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc, 


o Modern Salesmanship: Training 
for position as Sales Executive, 
Salesman, Sales Promotion Mana- 
g-r.and all positions in retail, whole- 
sale, or specialty selling. 

Traffic Management — Foreign 

Da Domestic: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight So- 
licitor, etc. 


O Law- Degree of LL.B. 


Iam. eroe e eee iA Ree IA Xie eset Ea eese eres N DAER DELE MORE 
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Stabilized 
BALLOON 


OW. the same engineers who de- 

veloped the pioneer low air pressure 
tire—the Dayton Thorobred Cord—have 
developed another equally revolutionary 
tire. Itis the Dayton Stabilized Balloon— 
a balloon that gives you the smoothness 
of motion, strength, safety, comfort, ease 
of steering, and long mileage of stabilized 
construction. 


See for yourself what stabilized construc- 
tion means. See how the tire is built. 


The tread is semi-flat and extra-wide with 
a quick-grip non-skid, giving complete 
road contact at deflections as low as five 
per cent. The rubber is tempered by a 
special Dayton process that insures un- 
usual toughness and resistance to wear. It 
does not sing. It does not cause rumbling. 


Whether your car is equipped with small 
or large style wheels, get in touch with the 
Dayton dealer. He will show 
you a tire to fit your wheels—a 
tire that will give you comfort 
with economy—a tire that will 
give you a new conception of tire 
performance. And he will show 
you how it is built to do it. 


For the new style small diameter 
wheels—Dayton Stabilized Bal- 
loons. For the large diameter 
wheels— Dayton low air pressure 
Cords. Both are Thorobreds! See 
the Dayton dealer today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


. "up E E NIE 
M TAPA 


of the syndicate. And I don't do much 
toiling in either. In fact, they're using the 
one in the syndicate as a parking place for 
hats, coats, rubbers, and mballa: 

Too many offices have the same effect 
on the job that too many cooks have on 
the broth. One would assume that a room 
at home would be an ideal place for an 
office. I thought so. But I'm cured. I 
was cured while writing this very article. 
I was several weeks late in getting at it and 
decided to take a day at home, in order to 
get a good start. While I gazed out of the 
window, part of the Atlantic fleet steamed 
into the Hudson River and, as it is quite a 
spectacle, I had to watch until the several 
lips visible from my apartment had 
anchored. 

I find the Hudson River, by the way, is 
retarding my output very noticeably. 
There is far more shipping on it than I 
even suspected. It seems to me that every 
time I settle down to write a story, Secre- 
tary Wilbur of the Navy sends in a string 
of battleships and cruisers to distract my 
thoughts. So many are not necessary. 
One ship would do it as well. 


"THAT same day, as I began writing, the 
doorbell rang. It was the janitor, who 
wanted to fix the hot-water pipes. The 
next half-hour brought calls from the 
laundryman, the tailor, and some tele- 
phone subscriber who inquired “Is this 
Weissbecker's Market?" 

And finally, believe it or not, came a 
resolute stranger from the furniture house 
to fix my desk. I had bought it four 
months previous, and three of the drawers 
had become stuck. Complaint had been 
made nine weeks before, but this had to 
be the day the company sent the repair 
man! He found the drawers swollen so 
badly that it was necessary to take the 
desk apart. And to take it apart he had 
to have help. And, as he had no help, it 
was only decent of me to volunteer. Well, 
anyway, I spent the rest of the afternoon 
helping him fix that desk. And then, 
when he swept up and threw out the shav- 
ings and sawdust he swept and threw out 
some of my most important notes! 

That sort of thing can’t go on. I've got 
to do something about iz. Thinking it 
over very seriously last evening, I decided 
that what I lacked was system and con- 
centration. I must plan my work, set 
aside certain definite hours for it, and then 
stick to the routine, imagining that I am 
back in a newspaper office with a boss 
bellowing “Gimme it a coupla paragraphs 
at a time! We've only got six minutes to 
catch the edition." 

I must have a time for work and a time 
for play, and I must map them out clearly 
and unmistakably. And I shall do so. In 
fact, I would do so this very day—if I had 
the time. 


"MRS. ATWOOD Has Put More 
Than a Million Men to Work” is the 
extraordinary story of a woman who 
for thirty years has been finding 
laborers for great construction jobs. 
In this article, next month, she 
relates her experiences with these 
men, thousands of whom have been 
recruited from saloons, park benches, 
and streets; and she also tells of the 
amazing achievements of some of her 
“boys.” 
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FREE 
This New Book 


Tells how, with $5 to start, I made 
more than $100,000 as a Real Estate 
Specialist. Tells how I help other 
ambitious men and women make big 
money my way. Tells howyou, yourself, 
can learn the secrets of my success— 
use my money-making system— build 
up a big-profit business of your own— 
right at home—in your spare time. 
Send at once for this intensely inter- 
esting book of fascinating facts and 
positive proof of amazing success. 


WREN I say that 
this new book tells 
you about a way to 
make big money —that's 
just what I mean— BIG 
MONEY! D. H. Garrett 
made $630 his first week. 
F.W. Hovey made $1,500 
in one deal. H. G. Stew- 
aff made $14,400 in less 
than a year. L. C. Clarke 
cleaned up $4,500 in one 
transaction. And other 
wide-awake men and 
women are making more 
money in the Real Estate 
business than they ever 
dreamed possible. 

But don't take my word 
for it—don't take anybody's 
word. Get the free book of 
facts and proof. It doesn’t 
cost a penny. Yet it can 
be worth more to you than 
any other book you ever 
possessed. 

You will find this book 
one of the most amazing 
books of business oppor- 
tunity you ever read. It 
tells just how you can get 
into Real Estate—the busi- 
ness of a million opportuni- 
ties—where trained men of- 
ten make as much in one 
deal as the average man 
makes in a whole year of 
hard «work. 


Proof! 


“It may astound some to know 
that I have made between $8,000 
and $10,000 over a three-month 
period, which may be directly at- 
tributed to your splendid Real 
Estate System.”—A. W. Fosgreen, 


New York. 


“T have been helped a great deal 
by your system. I have now a new 
car, two new typewriters, a stenog- 
rapher and a dandy office, and 
money in the bank, all through my 
own efforts and without any capital 
to start with.”—Alice Moore, Conn. 


“T was a Ford salesman earning 
$300 a month. Your Real Estate 
System increased my earning power 
20c*,. I now own a Chrysler Sedan, 
up-to-date ofhce equipment and 
have increased my bank account.” 


—Alfred J. Bennett, Mich. 


“Your System is wonderful. 
Without giving up my job as sta- 
tionary engineer I made $900 in 
three months in my spare time.”— 
Matthew J. Stokes, Penna. 


“Without your Real Estate Sys- 
tem I would still be making $35 a 
week instead of around $200 as a 
starter.” —E. K. McLendon, Ore. 


“T have sold many thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of Real Estate and have 
deals pending that will go beyond 
the $300,coo mark. Owe all my 
success to your comprehensive Sys- 
tem.”—Carrie Marshall, Miss. 


Why be satisfied with 
small pay? Why be con- 
tent with $20, $30, $40 a 
week? Why struggle along, 
year after year, on an in- 
come too small to meet your 
needs? Why keep plodding 
along in a business that is 
limited in its opportunities 
—a business that offers you 
no attractive future—no 
chance to make really big 
money? 


There is no room on this 
page to tell you of the many 
money-making opportuni- 
ties that Real Estate holds 
for you. So, get my free 
book—and get it now. It 
contains facts you can’t af- 
ford to miss—positive proof 
of what I have done—what 
others are doing—and what 
you, yourself, can do. 

Write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon at the 
foot of this page. Tear it 
out and mail it. Then you 
will recetve—without charge 
—your copy of this book of 
business opportunity, which 
points a straight, sure path 
to a better business life and 
a bigger bank account. 

Don’t wait. Don’t delay. 
Don’t cheat yourself out of 
this big chance to make big 
money. Get the facts—the 
brass-tack facts—before it 
is too late. American Busi- 
ness Builders, Dept. 4-E, 
18 East 18th Street, New 
York. 


This Book Shows How 


American Business Builders, Inc. 


Dept. 4-E, 18 East 18th St., New York 


Send me your free book, “How to Become a Real Estate Speci-list," containing 
facts and proof of how I can make big money in Real Estate. 
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» For My 
Vacation 


Route of the 
**North Coast 
Limited’’ 


**2000 Miles of 
Startling 
Beauty'* 


* First of the Northern Transcontinentals" 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, 
Billings, Butte, Helena, Yellowstone Park, Missoula, 
Spokane, Yakima, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
802 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Porsasesssesseseseeseseees 


s MY VACATION TRIP 


Debe or ‘iat yw Dee dedo 
D Yellowstone Park . . . $59.35 
D Rocky Mts. (Helena-Butte) 61.95 
U Inland Empire (Spokane) 85.05 
O Pacific Northwest Hiero 90,30 
O Rainier Park . Tacoma 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) .^ .  . 190.30 
I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations 
-"mum pases 


Colorful Colorado 
to the Golden Pacific 
Coast 


Q The Missouri Pacific, D. & R. 
G. W., Western Pacific route leads 
straight through the heart of the 
scenic wonderlands of the West. 
Tothecharmingcities of Colorado 
... Through the magnificent Roy- 
al Gorge to Salt Lake City, thence 
through Feather River Canvon to 
San Franciscoand the Golden Gate. 


q You may choose any section of 
the West, or combine all in a 
grand tour. 


Q Special round-trip tourist fares. 
Stop-over anywhere en route -- 
either way. 


Q Write for descriptive literature. 
Ask for booklet B-1. 
C. L. Stone 
Pasienger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R CO; 
Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fast, Thru, Daily Service 


The Power of Faith 


(Continued from page 19) 


and he thought he had nothing to look 
forward to. Was there any need of his 
staying that way? Not in the least. His 
case, however, took a long fight. We were 
at it together for months. He would slip 
down, and then come to have his own 
faith reéstablished by my faith in him. 
At first he didn't even believe in God, 
much less in himself. But faith carried the 
day, and at last he said, 'If ever you find 
anybody who doesn't believe in God, send 
him to me, for I know.’ That was years 
ago, and he has been on the highroad ever 
since. 

“One more case: A woman had lived a 
good life, but she had never taken seri- 
ously the ane of a strong, well-inte- 


aed; purposeful personality. Her life 
a 


eld together simply because it was 
shored up by the outward props of social 
respectability and moral conventions, 
which did very well, as far as outward 
appearance was concerned, until the day 
of her great tragedy. That knocked the 
props away. Then literally she went all 
to pieces. The unity, the coherence of her 
soul was disintegrated. 

“Te took high courage and, above all, 
faith for her to rally. She had to believe 
hard ir what little good she could find in 
life before she could find any more. She 
ae great soul out of those ruins in the 
end. 
“But how did you help these sufferers?” 
I asked. ‘‘They had little faith. There 
are many more like them, and what every- 
one wants to know is how a man who 
hasn’t enough faith can acquire or develop 
more?" 


“OF COURSE there is no prescription 
that will cover everybody,” Doctor 
Fosdick answered. ‘‘ Nothing is more indi- 
vidual -than the approach which people 
make to this problem. Here, each lock has 
its own key. Nevertheless, there are six dif- 
ferent things that can be said in general: 
“First. Stop your negative attitude 
toward your own life. We can always dis- 
cover doubts, skepticisms, cynicisms, dis- 
beliefs, if we look for them. But this 
negative look at life is ruinous to happi- 
ness and good work. Discover something 
that you can have faith in, even if it is 
only the first glimmering of faith in a 
very small object. Begin to cultivate the 
positive faith habit by believing in every- 
thing within the range of your experience 
in which honestly you can believe. 
“Second. Cultivate fine human friend- 
ships. Our friends, said Emerson, make 
us do what we can. They bring out what 
is in us by believing in us, even when we 
do not believe in ourselves. If you have 
somebodv, even a child, who believes in 
you, cultivate that friendship, live on it, 
try to live up to it, until you can begin to 
share the faith of which you are the object. 
“Third. Do not give up your great 
faiths because vou outgrow old formula- 
tions of them. When a voung fellow tells 
me he does not believe in God, I generally 
ask him to describe the god he does not 
believe in. Nine times out of ten I tell him 
I do not believe in that god either. Then 
starting together, so far as his childish 


idea of God is concerned, we go on to 
think through what kind of God he can 
intelligently believe in. Remember that 
the living water of religion may have been 
carried around in old-fashioned water 
buckets and still may have been mighty 
good water. Do not throw the essential 
thing away because you cannot stand the 
vehicles any longer. Get a new intellectual 
bucket if you want to, but keep the thing 
which gives life. 

“Fourth. Live for something worth 
while. Don’t be a mere dollar chaser. 
That drains life of all its moral juice. 
Take pay for your work, but don’t work 
just for your pay. Put yourself into some- 
thing for its own sake—your family, your 
work, your community, your church, some 
cause like the prevention of war or the 
bettering of industrial conditions—or any- 
thing that is calculated to make people 
happier. Get into some kind of service 
that you think worth while, for that is the 
expression of faith, and faith, like every- 
thing else, grows by exercise. 

“Fifth. Live in fellowship with the 
highest that you know, so that you may 
have a chance to develop faith in it. 

etting vital faith is often a matter of 
time; you have to live with any great idea 
until it grows on you. 

“The appreciation of anything worth- 
while takes patient attention. Therefore, 
if you are tired of a life empty of faith in 
God and man, begin the practice of 
mental prayer. Don’t call it that if you 
don’t want to, but do the thing. Start in 
the morning. Have a few moments at 
noon. Sum it up at night. Take advan- 
tage of odd moments. Do it your Övn 
way, and as unconventionally as you want 
to; but form the habit of getting yourself 
into right relations with yourself at your 
best, with the highest you know, with God. 

“It is one of the most fruitful, saving, 
steadying, empowering habits that a man 
can form. If you learn the habit, you will 
have faith in what it stands for, for prayer 
in this real sense is one of the laws of the 
spiritual world, and whoever fulfills the 
conditions will get the results. 

e : , 

Sixth. Get acquainted with Jesus 
Christ. Whatever theology or creed you 
may have a leaning toward—be sure that 
you really get acquainted with Him. He 
is the supreme character in the world’s 
history. He is the noblest exhibition of 
faith and its consequences on character 
that we have. Get to know Him; cultivate 
a love for what He stands for; become a 
disciple of His. The better you know 
Him, the more you will find it easy to 
have faith in what He stands for. 


“MARY people misunderstand faith 
utterly,” Doctor Fosdick continued. 
“They suppose it to be anti-intellectual. 
They think faith something we resort to 
when we run out of knowledge, a kind 
of substitute when information fails. 
They think knowledge is a solid fabric 
we can depend upon, with faith a fringe 
around it. 

“What they are talking about is not 
faith at all, but credulity. Real faith is 
another sort of thing altogether. 
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CALIFO 


More Lite 
per Year 


42,000 Miles of 
Improved Highways. 


R. AND Mrs. CITIZEN: 


We hope you can come to 
California to live, because— 


If you had twice your present bal- 
ance in the bank,—you would have 
about as much as the average Cali- 
fornia family; 


If you lived better than you now do, 
besides saving more money,—you 
would be living as most people in 
California live; 


If you and your neighbors had twice 
as many passenger automobiles as you 
now own,—that would be the way 
you would find California people liv- 
ing—and the number of income tax 
returns is 50 per cent above the aver- 
age! 

If twice as many houses in your com- 
munity were wired for electricity,and 
the people who could afford tele- 
phones was nearly 50 per cent more 
than it is, — that would be the way it 
is in California today. 


If the same effort brought you more 
returns in money and enjoyment, that 
would be, for you in material things, 
the way we live in California, —the 
way you can live by simply finding a 
place for yourself. 


W by Prosperity is Everywbere 


Prosperity in California is just about 
everybody's prosperity. The year- 
‘round growing season, which brings 
the haycrop upto morethan a hundred 
million dollars a year, is equally good 
for the dairy farmer and market gard- 
ner, the orange grower and the garage 


Healthy children— 
Abundant crops. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
is America’s coolest 
summer City 


owner, the fig planter and the mer- 
chant—the manufacturer and the em- 
ploye. It works for everybody all the 
time and it will work for you if you 
give it a chance. 


How Will Your children Live? 


We say frankly to you that Cali- 
fornia, growing richer and more pros- 
perous all the time, will be your land 
of opportunity whenever you come. 
But don’t wait too long. Learn about 
California now. The year that goes by 
is a year that is lost from your new 
progress. It is a year that is lost from 
your children’s opportunity. Remem- 
ber that in California there is an 
amazing diversity of ways to get ahead 
in growing communities with their 
rapidly increasing populations and 
values. At no greater expense than 
you would find in establishing your- 
self elsewhere, you are reasonably sure 
of a greater opportunity for success 


AS 


Year 'round Sports 
Add Zest to Life. 


on the average, more advantages as 
you go along, and greater security 
and comfort in old age. You are sure 
of happier years for your family, more 
days to play for the children and an 
ideal physical and cultural environ- 
ment. You are sure of a better future 
for your children because the oppor- 
tunity is larger and California's edu- 
cational facilities are unsurpassed. 


This Booklet Will Tell You— 


Let us send you our booklet, “Cali- 
fornia, Where Life is Better.” It shows 
what California means to any aver- 
age family with a moderate compe- 
tence—as much as you would need toe 
a good start anywhere. Californians 
Inc. is a NON-PROFIT Organization. 
We supply authoritative information 
only and are prepared to answer all 
your questions about California. Write 
us ioday for the booklet. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 


| MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


“Californians Inc 


gee Headquarters 
{©} SAN FRANCISCO 


ee 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 573 
Please send me "California, Where Life is Better" 
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Spokane Civic. Center 
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Miss Spokane Invites You— 
to Spokane, the City Alluring 


A city blessed with nature's choic- 
est gifts. 

Rugged mountains, myriad lakes 
and streams, matchless forests. 

Bright, sunshiny days, not too 
warm; cool, restful nights. 

A climate free from extremes of 
heat or cold — making it onc of the 
country’s healthiest cities. 


In the Land of Opportunity 


Center of an empire, rich in natu- 
ral resources (mines, timber, agricul- 
ture, water power )alread producing 
more than $400,000,000 of new wealth 
each year—and its development just 
begun. 

Where growth is rapid and a 
decade sees greater accomplishments 


Name 


Street " 
City 


Write for booklet, “The Scenic Lure of Spokane,” 
To Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Washington 


than a generation ‘‘back East.” 
A clean home city with all the 
advantages of modern schools, col- 
leges, churches, hospitals and libra- 
ries. 
Plan to visit Spokane this year. 


The Pacific Coast Empire Tour 
—Recreation for a Nation— 


The real vacation tour for every 
American, including seven National 
Parks and a wonderland of scenic 
grandeur. Come or return via 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, 
and Los Angeles. 


industrial and 


"Spokane the Power City’ 
tells you all about Spokane's 
commercial 
advantages. Write for copy. 


“Watch life and see! Columbus, con- 
fident that land could be reached across 
the Atlantic, and willing to risk his life 
in a perilous venture to find out, illus- 
trates faith. Luther Burbank, studying 
plants till he comes to believe that some 
things are possible which everybody else 
has always supposed impossible, illus- 
trates faith. Paton, going down to the 
New Hebrides as a missionary because he 
believes that human nature, even in 
cannibals, is capable of being transformed, 
civilized, and Christianized, illustrates 
faith. 

"Such driving power as faith of this 
kind furnishes don not work against a 
man's mind but with it. It was of this 
force that a wise man said: 'If athing can 
be done, experience and skill can do it; 
T a thing cannot be done, only faith can 

oit. 

“Religious faith is this same dynamic 
force of character applied to the highest 
objects. Men are so convinced that life 
has divine meaning and purpose in it that 


they commit themselves to that idea, 


adventure on the basis of it, live it out. 
Faith at its best, therefore, is, as I have 
already said, simply giving yourself to the 
highest that you know. Anyone who 
tries to show that that is not intellectually 
valid has a job on his hands. In every 
realm—science, personal relationship, art, 
social devotion, and religion alike—we do 
that, and all.our finest achievements come 
from doing that. 


“TIFE isn't worth living without faith. I 

had a young woman in here the other 
day, a college graduate, fortunately mar- 
ried, cultured, well-to-do—but utterly 
miserable. The one thing she didn’t have 
was faith. She was like a beautifully set 
up machine without any power. She had 
everything, except the one thing that 
could make her go. I am working on her 
case now. If she can regain faith in her- 
self, in her fellow men, in God, she will 
begin to live again. 

“That sort of thing is a constantly 
repeated experience in any minister's 
dealing with individuals. A man came in 
to me a while ago, a man of splendid 
physique, charming family, good business 
ability, social position. But he had lost 
his faith in everybody, and he came to 
talk over with me his attempted suicide. 
He needed careful attention. 

“I suppose the psychologist would say 
I psycho-analyzed him and released his 
complex. What I really did was help him 
rebuild his faith. His collapse was due, he 
thought, to objective difhculties, but I 
showed him it was due to failure inside 
him, not outside him. I retold his life 
story to him in terms of losing faith in 
himself, his fellows, and his God, until he 
had contracted an extreme case of inferi- 
ority complex. When he saw that the 
trouble was his own, and that he could 
beat the world if he reéstablished his faith, 
he began to come back. He is coming back 
now. 

“A man who has faith can break im- 
moral habits and rise above trouble. 
Mountains are indeed little things com- 
pared to some of the obstacles faith 
removes from the lives of men and 
women! So many people have everything 
in life except an incentive to live—faith, 
that is, in something or somebody. 

“Scientists have demonstrated how 
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faith can lift the floodgates of power in a 
man. A neurologist recently took a group 
of men into his laboratory and tried 
experiments on them. He gave them 
various physical tasks to do, and measured 
the strength which they displayed when 
working at their normal best. Then he 
hypnotized them, and under hypnosis told 
them that they were weaklings. He broke 
down their faith and sent them back to 
the same tasks. Thirty per cent of their 
strength had vanished. They had the 
same physical equipment but they had 
lost their faith. 

“Then he hypnotized them again. He 
told them they had unlimited resources at 
their disposal; he enlarged their faith. 
Immediately, they displayed forty per 
cent more strength than at their normal 
best. They had the same physical equip- 
ment; they had got a new faith. 


“IMHE real problem for men and women,” 

Doctor Fosdick insisted, **is whether 
in the thick of life they can achieve a vital 
faith that will so release the resources of 
their souls that they can live victoriously. 
'The man who has faith relishes life; but 
how seldom you see an enthusiastic un- 
believer! The unbeliever hasn't even any 
faith in his unbelief; if he had, he would 
try to get converts! And life, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, ‘is an affair of 
cavalry—a thing to be dashingly used and 
cheerfully hazarded.’ 

“One of my greatest heroes was a 
woman in New Jersey who became stone 
blind after she was sixty years of age. 
She had lived a very energetic life and she 
was hard hit, but she won through to a 
radiant, triumphant life. She did more 
without eyes than most people do with 
them. The result was that her upper 
room became famous. All sorts of active, 
busy people, when they became de- 
PIRA used to go there to be cheered up. 

“Some people seem to think," Doctor 
Fosdick a del, “that as men become more 
modern, well educated, and intellectual 
they need less faith. The very opposite is 
the case. The modern world has un- 
speakably more faith than the Stone 
Age. Put a Moro head-hunter beside Mr. 
Edison, and see the incalculable difference 
between them, net simply in their knowl- 
edge, but in their faith as to what is 
possible for man to do with nature! The 
difference between the twentieth-century 
man and the savage lies as much in the 
scope and quality of their faith as in the 
range and certainty of their knowledge. 

“In my book on ‘The Meaning of 
Faith, I said that a man cannot live 
without faith, because without it life's 
richest experiences go unappropriated. 
Opportunities for friendship lie all around 
us, but only by trustful self-giving can 
they be enjoyed; chances to serve great 
causes continually beckon us, but one 
must have faith to try. A man without 
capacity to let himself go out to other 
men in friendly trust, or to welcome new 
illumination on his thought with grateful 
faith would be shut out from the priceless 
treasures of humanity. A certain trustful 
open-heartedness, a willingness to venture 
in personal relationship and in attempts at 
service, is essential to a rich and fruitful 
life. And what is true of man’s relation- 
ship with man is true of man's relationship 
with God. Listen to Professor William 
James: 


Earth holds 
no Greater 
Marvels Và 


You Simply 
must see the 
Union Pacific West 


A vast vacation empire where 
are more of Nature's marvels 
than anywhere else on earth. 
There you'll find fun, adven- 
ture, education. 


Colorado, the ridge-pole of the E. 
continent; Yellowstone, the e "wd 
land of geysers; Pacific North- 
west, “the charmed land" with 
the glorious Columbia River 
and Mount Rainier, snow- 
crowned jewel of America. 
California with Yosemite, Lake 
Tahoe and the Big Trees, 
beaches, missions and movies. - 
Southern Utah and Northern 
Arizona, color land of lofty 
mountains and deep canyons. 
Mysterious Great Salt Lake and 
the canyons of the Wasatch. 


Send for Free Travel Books 


California 
Colorado Mountain Playgrounds 
Yellowstone National Park 
Utah-Idaho Outings 


Zion National Park—Bryce Canyon— 
North Rim Grand Canyon 


Pacific Northwest— Alaska 


Indicate which you desire and 
they will be mailed promptly. 


Letus tellyou how you can com- 
bine all or as many of these won- 
der places as you choose in a 
never-to-be-forgotten tour via the 
fine trains of the Union Pacific. 
You'll be surprised at how much you 


can see in as short a time as two weeks 
and at what moderate cost. 


Address 
nearest Union Pacific Representative 
or General Passenger Agent 
Dept. M). 
at Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
‘ Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Seashore? 


Mountains? 
—Here Are Both 


Com YL, delightful Southern California—summer wone 
derland supreme! Temperatures?—let the U. S. 
Weather Bureau vouch for them in its 49-year record of 
the average mean temperatures at a central point: 49 
Junes, 66 degrees; 49 Julys, 70; 49 Augusts, 71; 49 
Septembers, 69, (ofhcid fBiyures, not our own). 

Ramless days guarantee that not a single vacation 
day 1s wasted. 

If vanety attracts you, jump into a motor car and 
ride a hundred miles through rare scenery on à perfect- 
ly paved road to see a desert like Sahara, or an Old 
Spanish. Mission, a famous canyon, or a wilderness 
that lures the camper. 

Here it isn't “seashore only." Everything else that 
one may prefer in summer is provided also, as an extra 
attraction. You'll never know bow hne it is until. you 
try it. 

Try it this simmer. Plan it now. 


Extra low round trip rates on all rail- 
roads from May 15th until October 3 1st. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent. We have 
issued probably the most complete book 
on vacations ever printed. 47 pages, il- 
lustrated. It is free. Mail the coupon for 
it. Don't make other plans until ypu do. 


y cf Los Angeles, with a population of 
ra million, Ie the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the bub of one of the country's richest 
agrenltural communities 
_ The growth, wealth and marveloue resources of 
withern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 
Value of Agricultural and Live 
Stock Producte 


Value of Citrus Producta (1025) 
Oi] Production (1t 
Harbor Imports (1 


Harbor Experte (1 


Total Harbor Tonnage 


A pralucing season of J65 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 


Southern 
California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 


hte a i le RRS ee m PE 
Arl- Year Crus or Soutnrrs CALIFORNIA, $ 
Dept. T-5, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., [ 
Los Angeles, Calitorma. j 
Please send me your free book- O) Los Angeles 
let about Southern California. C Orange 1 
vacations. Also booklets telling C) Riverside 
especially of the attractions and C) San Bernardino i 
opportunities im the counties Q Santa Barbara 
which I bave checked. O Ventura j 
NAMES x endgecenóte Iira A AE ee ia [ 
SEREEYLAS qogoigaect eda xve t eRUpU SS NUS i 
CUT x ds oon cate ctead ein STATE anera I 
(Oo 90404904 049 04 O CID. CoO co J 


"just as a man who, in a company of 
gentlemen, made no advances, asked a warrant 
for every concession, and believed no one’s 
word without proof, would cut himself off by 
such churlishness from all the social rewards 
that a more trusting spirit would earn—so here, 
one who should shut himself up in snarling 
logicality, and try to make the gods extort his 
recognition willy-nilly, or not get it at all, 
might cut himself off from his only opportunity 
of making the gods’ acquaintance.” 


OCTOR FOSDICK,”’ I asked, 
“have you ever had too much faith 
in a man?" 

“Never! I've been fooled by men, of 
course, but the successes in my adventures 
of faith with people far outweigh the 
failures. The difficulty is that if you 
become niggardly with your faith you 
miss the big things. A man may lose his 
faith and then, because somebody has had 
faith in him, regain it and much more. I 
think—I think I'll let you see a letter that 
has j ust come to me. 

‘But first let me tell you the story. A 
man came into my office on his last legs. 
He had been a skilled workman, but his 
eyesight was failing and he couldn't work 
steadily at his craft, where keen eyesight 
was essential. He had one hundred dollars 
left, was old, without friends. He thought 
if he could get one hundred and fifty 
dollars more, he could open a little school 
and teach his craft, since his eyes were 
good enough for that. He said: 'I have 
lost my religion. I cannot and don't want 
to pose as a Christian. But could you 
lend me that one hundred and fifty 
dollars?’ 

“Td never seen the man before, but I 
liked the cut of his jib; I believed him real. 
I gave him the money, and he has made 
good. Here’s the letter from him that has 
just reached me:” 


Dear Dr. Fospick: It is with a grateful 
heart and joyful hand that I send you a third 
instalment toward lessening my debt to you. 

Each day I realize it was you who opened for 
me the window that let Hope in where Despair 
had been. 

In helping me, a total stranger, so generously 
and promptly, the thought has forced itself 
continually upon me. Why? I realize the 
average normal man is more or less influenced 
in his daily contact with his fellow men by an 
altruistic spirit. Your kindly treatment was 
much more While you did not dogmatize or 
suggest I may be wrong in the views I have 
relative to Religion—sull, what you did has 
made me say, George B., you may, after all, be 
wrong! So since my outlook (thanks to you) 
has brightened, I know it will afford you 
pleasure to learn that I have gone to church 
each Sunday and Wednesday evening for the 
last six weeks. So I am realizing that there is 
perchance truth in the “Man proposes, but 
God disposes” saying. 

New pupils coming every few days, adding to 
my equipment, until it now represents an out- 
lay of over $400—a proht of over $150 on my 
onginal outlay—besides, I am gradually lessen- 
ing my indebtedness. 

The pravers of a good man, ’tis said, availeth 
much. Will you, dear friend, remember me in 
yours? 

With gratitude, 

“T do not deserve that letter," Doctor 
Fosdick added. ‘‘ What I did was a simple 
and commonplace thing. But the letter 
does exhibit the effectiveness of having 
faith in. people. 

“T am glad that so much in life has to 
be taken on faith. If I could understand 
it all, life to me would be like a mill pond 
I could walk around. Now it is like an 


ocean, much more than I can even see. 4 
universe you could completely understand 
wouldn’t be worth living in!” 

“Have you always had faith in God?” 
I asked. 

“By no means. I started off with a 
traditional faith; but when I got to college 
I lost it. I had a hard religious struggle, 
for I had to think the thing through. I 
remember leaving for college to begin my 
junior year and telling my mother I would 
have to clear God out of the universe! I 
worked out an intellectual belief in God 
before college was over; but in my post- 
graduate course broke down from over- 
work. Fora whole year I was able to do no 
work whatever, and for several years was 
in great trouble and misery. I was in hell, 
and had to get a vital faith to climb out. 
My devotional books would have been 
impossible if I had not lived through such 
trouble myself. 

“When I talk of faith," he went on, “I 
mean faith that is a power for dealing with 
reality. Faith is sometimes a kind of 
wishful thinking, a belief not founded on 
knowledge. That faith can be made a 
fairyland, into which to escape from 
reality, but it is not real faith. Real faith 
gives us power to deal with reality! 

“Tt gives us power, for instance, to deal 
with fear. Faith and fear are the two 
emotional climates, in one or the other of 
which everyone tends habitually to live. 
Many people are utter slaves to the mood 
of fear. They fear to die and, just as 
much, they fear to live; before every 
vexatious problem, before every obstacle, 
even before the common tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of daily living, they stand in 
dread; every piece of work they do is done 
at least three times—in previous worry, in 
anxious performance, and in regretful 
retrospect. Such fear imprisons the soul, 
and the man thus imprisoned will live 
forever in his prison unless faith sets him 
free. Not only is it true that fear im- 
prisons while faith liberates, but fear 
paralyzes and faith empowers. The only 
attitude in which a man has command of 
his faculties and is at his best is the atti- 
tude of faith. The man must pass from 
fear to faith. Let even a little faith arise 
in him, and power begins to return. 


“MEN fear that they cannot overcome 
evil habits, that they cannot suc- 
cessfully meet difficult situations, that 
great causes, such as the crusade against 
war, cannot be fought through to victory. 


“Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 


“ But faith is tonic; the results which 
follow a change of heart from fear to faith 
are miraculous; spiritual dwarfs grow to 
giants, and achieve successes that before 
would have been unbelievable. You'll 
find great faith at the center of every man 
who has done a mighty work in the world." 

"But the greatest faith," I asked, 

* what is the outstanding example of faith 
di gave courage and power?’ 

“The life of Jesus, by all means—He is 
the great example of faith and has become 
to me the great object of faith as well. 
He had so little to start with, He was 
handicapped in so many ways, and yet He 
dared to make the great adventure of 
faith. He believed in man and in God far 


more than you and [I are ever able to do. 


* Never Fly Higher Than You Can Roost,” by FRANK B. CorrEv 


And how He influences the world to-day! 

“A man who shows the enduring faith | 
that was in Jesus is an English friend of 
mine, minister to a great parish of poor 
folk. He is known all over Britain as a 
friend of the people. He goes with them 
to the Hospitals when they are sick, and to 
the police courts when they are in trouble; 
he eats with them in their houses, some- 
times so dirty he can hardly swallow the 
food; he lets them sleep in the church at 
night when the lodging-houses are over- 
crowded; and he goes to the grave with 
them when they die. Three times he has 
been offered a beheni Three times he 
could have sat in the House of Lords. 
Three times he refused. What is the 
House of Lords to him while he has his 
people and they need him? I am not sure 
what Jesus would think about bishops in 
the House of Lords, but I am sure what 
Jesus would think about my friend. 

“Faith works? Faith in yourself works; 
that is proved every day, everywhere. 
Faith in your fellow man works; you know 
this to be a fact from your own experience, 
and from the experience of those around 
you. Faith in God also works, as the 
experience of man amply shows. Your 
faith in God is a reasonable conviction 
about truths that are beyond the realm 
of ordinary demonstration, because these 
truths transcend common reason. 

“ÇC: = " a z E 

Since faith works—and you know it 
does, if you have ever given it a chance— 
can it then be false? That which is false 
does not—cannot—work for good. But 
faith does work for good. So it must be 
justified. . 

“No verse in the Holy Scripture has 
behind it a greater mass of verifiable 
experience than this one: ‘This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith." 


" Never Fly Higher 
Than You Can 
Roost" 


(Continued from page 39) 


“At the end of the year, I went back to 
Bridgeport and became pay-roll clerk 
with the Etna Iron and Steel Company. 
The salary was larger—five hundred 
dollars a year—and there seemed to be 
a better future for me. 

“To be perfectly honest, I guess I 
thought more of the larger salary than of 
the larger future. I was only eighteen 
[us old; and I didn't have any am- 

itious dreams about 'getting to the 
top.’ 

“T found that if I did one job satis- 
factorily I got a chance at a better one. 
If you can keep that up, it’s only a 
question of time. In the end, you will be 
just as high as you’re able to roost.” 

“Your position as pay-roll clerk was a 
rather lowly perch,” I said. “How did 
you get off that one?” 

“The way ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred do it! By two things: work and 
team-work. You seem to like my grand- 
father’s metaphor about flying and roost- 
ing. Well then, I'll add this to it: I | 


don't know of a better pair of wings than | : 


work and team-work. 


— 


"Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 


1100-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


A three-days’ personally-conducted motor trip through 
oldest America, visiting ancient Indian pueblos and prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellings in the New Mexico Rockies, between 
Las Vegas and Albuquerque, and forming a part of the 
transcontinental rail journey to and from California — 


Three days and three hundred miles of sunshine and moun- 
tain air, in a land of history and mystery. 

Spacious closed automobiles of newest design — built spe- 
cially for Indian-detour service, provide the acme of com- 
fort. Service begins May 15, 1926. 

Only $45.00 extra each person, with everything provided, 
meals, lodging and motor transportation. All the worries of 
a motor outing have been eliminated, the traveler taking 


his seat in the car and giving himself up to the full enjoy-. 


ment of The Indian-detour under expert Santa Fe-Fred 
Harvey management. 

In no other way can you hope to see so much of a vast, 
fascinating region in so short a time, and with the same 
economy, the same comfort. 

Special Pullmans will be operated from Chicago to Las 
Vegas, and from Albuquerque to Los An- 
geles; also from Los Angeles to Albuquerque, 
and from Las Vegas to Chicago, for Indian- 
detour passengers. 
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The Alps from Garmisch 


Beauty and 
Romance in 
Gorgeous Germany 


NIS in the beautiful valleys 
of Germany, are many of the 
world's oldest and most picturesque 
cities and towns. The grandeur of the 
Bavarian Alps, the romantic Rhine, 
renowned health resorts, and the fa- 
mous castle districts are forever calling 
those in quest of the beautiful. Names 
that thrill the art lover and antiqua- 
rian: Munich, Nuremberg, Dresden, 
Weimar, and others. 


To help you visualize picturesque 
Germany, we will be pleased to 
send illustrated booklets of artis- 
tic merit. Nothing sold—gratis 
information on European travel, 
places of interest, fares, distances, 
time tables, health resorts, hotels, 
rates, etc. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue - New York 


«CANVAS HOUSES 


For every Outdoor Purpose. Designed especially for living 


outdoors. All open to theair or partly or completely closed 
by sliding shutters in steel grooves, and operated by cords from 
the inside 

Screened Insect proof and firmly anchored against strong 
winds. Quickly erected or taken down without removal of bolts 
or nuts or detaching canvas from wall frame parts and rolled 
into convenient bundles for handling. 

For camps, sanatoriums, golf links, summer resorts, etc. For 
use on your lawn for cool fresh air sleeping, or a summer home 
on a suburban lot. 

When you go to Florida, California, or the lakes, make sure of 
comfortable, inexpensive housing by using a Close-To-Nature 
house. 

For tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, and il! health gener 
ally, Nature's remedy i9 sleeping in the open air. 


Made in many sizes. Ask for illustrated literature. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 


410 Front Street, Colfax, Iowa 


“We didn’t have any eight-hour day 
at that time. Office hours were not from 
nine to five, but from eight to six. Those 
were the ‘office hours'—but not my hours! 
I often went back in the evening and put 
in three or four additional ones." 

“Were you paid extra for it?" I asked. 

"No; over-time pay was unknown 
then." 

“ How often did you do it?” 

“Several nights a week." 

“And how long did you keep it up?" 

“ About ten years,” was the quiet reply. 

“Ten years!" I exclaimed. “And with- 
out extra pay for it?” 

He laughed. 

“From pay-roll clerk I was promoted 
to the position of bill clerk, and later to 
that of chief accountant. Finally, I was 
made secretary of the company. That 
was rather a misleading name for the 
position, for it was really that of general 
manager.” 

“How old were you then?" I asked. 

" Why—I had been with the compan 
twelve years; so I was thirty years old." 

"Wasn't that a rather phenomenal 
record?” 

'"* You're wrong if you hint at anything 
phenomenal in my record,” Topping an- 
swered. "Whatever I have achieved is 
within the reach of any boy who has 
health, energy, common sense, and an 
average education.” 

“ But how did your promotions come to 
you?” [ asked. 

“Because of the two things I spoke of, 
work and team-work. I did my own job 
as well as I could. And whenever there 
was any need, I pitched in and helped 
with somebody else's work. In that way, 
I became familiar with some of the details 
of other jobs than my own. If I helped 
out the man above me, I learned what he 
had to do. When the time came to move 
someone up a peg, I was prepared for the 
promotion. 

“The most important of these pro- 
motions was when I was made secretary, 
or, as I said before, really the general 
manager. I was chief accountant at that 
time. But I had trained myself to take 
dictation rapidly in longhand, which made 
me very useful to the president and 
brought me into rather close touch with 
him. I was able to save him a good deal 
of drudging and routine work. In doing 
these things I had the chance to learn a 
great many details about the business. 


"THAT was the time to which I was 
referring when I told you that I came 
near losing my asset of good health. While 
the work was not new to me, responsi- 
bility was, and while learning to carry it I 
experienced my physical upset. I not 
only worked hard, but I worried too. 
“The result was that before very long I 
was on the verge of a breakdown. I 
couldn't sleep and I couldn't eat. So I 
went to Philadelphia to consult a special- 
ist. He told me to take three months' 
leave of absence and to get away where I 
could hunt, fish, and be out of doors all 
the time. He prescribed a simple diet, 
and told me to forget that there was such 
a SHE as business, and, above all, not to 
worry 
“A great many men have been given 
that advice. I am one of the compara- 
tively few who followed it. I am still 
following it, particularly the don't worry 


part. I also believe in exercise, both in- 
door and outdoor. I always take a cold 
shower and setting-up exercises in the 
morning. I would no more think of 
omitting them than of omitting to comb 
my hair, or to brush my teeth. 

“T eat simple food and not too much 
of it. A good breakfast, very little for 
luncheon, and a moderate dinner. It is 
all a matter of habit. And it pays to form 
a sensible habit, because habits of any 
kind are hard to break." 


R. TOPPING’S story seems to prove 
that he is not a phenomenon. Appar- 
ently, when seventeen years old he started 
at scratch, and he also started scratching! 
Apparently, also, he formed the habit of 
keeping it up; one of those sensible habits 
which he has found useful and valuable. 
By the time he was thirty-eight years 
old, he had become president of the 
Etna-Standard Company—the Etna and 
the Standard then having been con- 
solidated. Two years later, he resigned 
that position and became first vice 
president of the American Sheet Steel 
Company. At each move, he had a larger 
opportunity and a proportionately greater 
responsibility. 
radually, he was becoming an im- 
pu man in the steel industry. Then 
e was made president of the pe pa 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

Less than three years acer he received 
another call; this time from the syndicate 
which had taken over the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company and the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company. He 
was made president of the latter company 
and chairman of the board of directors of 
the former. 

In competition with older organiza- 
tions, the Tennessee Company made a 
unique record. I suppose T oue call 
it a phenomenal record, although it led 
to the business being acquired by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

When this happened, Topping and his 
associates retained control of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company and he 
continued as president, then as chairman 
of the board. It has grown to be a hun- 
dred-million-dollar corporation, employ- 
ing more than fifteen thousand men, and 
operating in eight states. 

That is the bare skeleton of Mr. 
Topping's record. From a twenty-five- 
dollar-a-month clerk and man of all work 
in a country bank to the head of a one- 
hundred-million-dollar corporation! May- 
be there is not anything phenomenal in 
that advance; but no one can deny that 
it is unusual. 

There was one part of this record that 
rather surprised me. In less than seven 
years he made four moves, each time 
going to a different organization. Up 
to 1900, he had been with one company 
for twenty-two years. And since 1906 he 
has remained with another company a 
period of eighteen years. But between 
these two long connections there was a 
time when he made frequent changes. 

The explanation is interesting. A 
man's business life seems to be divided 
into three periods: receptive, construc- 
tive, and administrative. In the first he 
is learning. In the second he is building. 
And in the third he is directing. That 
is, he is applying his ability, his judg- 
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ment, and his experience in management. 

If you study Mr. Topping's record, you 
will find that he did not move about while 
he was learning the fundamentals of busi- 
ness. After he went into the iron and 
steel industry he stayed there. And dur- 
ing what may be called his ‘business 
school days” he remained with one com- 


any. 

á “After I had been with the Ætna 
people about a year,” he told me, “I had 
an offer of another job at double the 
salary I was receiving. It came from a 
local dry-goods merchant. Of course, it 
was a temptation, but I decided to stay 
where I was." 


*T TOW in the world did a dry-goods 
merchant happen to know anything 
about you?" I asked. 

“He knew about me," said Mr. 
Topping, “‘just as the business men in 
any small town know about the younger 
men in that town. The young fellows 
don't realize it; but in a place the size of 
Bridgeport—about five thousand inhabi- 
tants at that time—the employers are 
pretty well informed in regard to the 
young men of the community. 

“I imagine that young men would be 
surprised if they Loos that mer are 
constantly being sized up by employers 
in their town; fist as to character, and 
second as to ability. 

“If a boy has both, it becomes a 
matter of common knowledge among 
the local business men. And if he lack 
character, somehow the information is 
spread. Character is the first requisite. 
I would rather employ a man of high 
character, even though he had only 
average ability, than an exceptionally 
brilliant man who lacked moral stamina. 
Any employer would. 

“T got my first two positions through 
family influence. To that extent Í was 
helped. But from the time I was eighteen 
I think I earned every opportunity that 
came to me. 

“That was as it always should be. To 


win a thing is better than to have it given | 


to you. There is no young man so likely 
to suck all the juice out of an opportunity 
as the one who has to fight for it. 

“In the course of my life I have come 
into contact with many rich men's sons; 
and I have seen far more of them fall out 
than get on. A good many of them,” he 
said with a smile, *needed my grand- 
father's advice. With their rich families 
behind them, they tried to fly higher 
than they were able to roost. They 
wanted to ‘sit pretty’ without going 
through a long and hard apprenticeship 
at ‘sitting tight. But I don't believe that 
can be done," he said, with a decided 
shake of his head. 


ORIGINALITY in methods of store- 
keeping, combined with striking 
originality in advertising, has made 
Frank I. Dorr, a Maine farm lad, a 
unique figure in the merchandizing 
world. Next month, in ‘Yankee 
Shrewdness and Wit Put This Store 
on the Map," you can read the history 
of his extraordinary store in conserv- 
ative Boston, which sells its goods 
in its ''shirt-sleeves," and numbers 
among its customers high-brows, low- 
brows, and brows of medium height. 
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Wonders of Automatic Machinery 


(Continued from page 29) 


something happens to damage or destroy 
the service, and bring about personal 
discomfort. 


x: EVERY schoolboy knows, " Mr. Dowd 
went on, "that such things as bolts 
and nuts, wire nails, hairpins, and screws 
have been manufactured by automatic 
machinery for a great many years; but I'll 
bet he can't tell you how, or how fast, 
screws are made. The demand for screws 
now runs into millions every single day. 
“The idea occurred to a young me- 
chanic, back in Hartford in theearly eight- 
ies, thatall operations on these screws, 
whether simple or complex, might be done 
atthesametime. His idea was to build a 
machine which would operate on a number 
of steel bars atonce. His first machine, as 
usual, was condemned as impractical, but 
time demonstrated the rightness of his 
principle: the principle that all of the 
operations, whether two or ten, must be 
done at the same time. The latest ma- 
chine performs any number of operations 
upon parts cut from metal bars in the 
time it would take to make a single cut." 

“How fast can screws be made?” 

“The simpler screws used in radio, 
automobiles, and electrical work are shot 
out at the rate of 60 a minute. That 
means that 3,600 are made every hour, 
and that a single machine makes 28,800 
in an eight-hour day. 

“Now when you know that one oper- 
ator can run five machines, you can under- 
stand that without these machines manu- 
facturers on high-production schedules 
would not be able to meet their contracts, 
much less offer a highly finished product, 
at continuously reducing prices, to a con- 
sumer market. 

“The National Acme Company alone 
turns out three million pieces a day from 
the automatic machines in their ten-acre 
plant. In twenty-five years the multiple- 
spindle idea has revolutionized the manu- 
facture of all kinds of parts that can be 
milled from metal bars. 

“The incandescent lamp which Edison 
invented in 1879 has gone through some 
startling changes at the hands of auto- 
matic machinery. The vacuum lamp of 
to-day gives nine times as much light for 
the same consumption of electricity as 
Edison's first lamp. 


“JN THE early days, practically all of 

the operations in making lamps were 
performed by hand. Skilled manual labor 
was required to make the lamp parts, to 
put them together and to exhaust the air 
from the bulb. To realize what effect 
automatic processes have had upon lamp- 
making, you must know that the first 
carbon lamp sold for $1.25 in 1880. To- 
day the forty-watt tungsten lamp, in the 
ordinary size used in the home, costs less 
than thirty cents. And this in spite of the 
fact that the cost of labor and materials 
has doubled since the war. 

“This is mainly due to the inventions 
of William R. Burrows, manager of the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company. His latest machine re- 
quires but five operators, and makes and 


assembles the parts so rapidly that the 
complete operation of making one lamp 
takes but twenty minutes. The machine 
produces over two thousand lamps an hour. 

In 1880 just 20,000 lamps were sold in 
America. Last year 250,000,000 standard 
lamps were sold for about $100,000,000, 
and this does not include about a hundred 
million miniature lamps, such as are used 
in flashlights and automobiles. 


“TEE most striking example of auto- 
matic machinery is probably the least 
known," continued Mr. Dowd. ‘‘It is 
called a shot-tower, and, as its name im- 
plies, it is used in the manufacture of 
shot. 

“There are not many shot-towers in the 
world," he went on, “and the process of 
making shot has been kept pretty secret, 
especially during the war, but lately there 
has been little or no attempt at conceal- 
ment. 

"Louis C. Hasselman, of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, is the dean of all the 
shot makers in the country, and could tell 
you more about it, perhaps, than anyone 
else. He's been making shot for thirty 
years. <The shot-tower of the Remington 
Arms Company, in Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, which houses his processes, is some- 
thing to see. 

“So perfect is the mechanical arrange- 
ment in that tower that but six men are 
required to nurse a tall forest of ma- 
chinery which pours out seventy tons of 
chilled shot a day, each shot a polished 
pellet. 

“Shot is made, you know, by dropping 
molten metal into a tank of water. The 
metal, a secret composition of lead, anti- 
mony and arsenic, is cast into ninety- 
pound pigs and charged into a kettle at 
the top of the one-hundred-and-sixty- 
seven-foot tower. The kettle, which holds 
ten tons, is heated by oil—a uniform 
mixture and degree of heat being necessary 
to obtain a good run of shot. P 

“The boiling lead is siphoned from the 
kettle to an iron pan with a perforated 
bottom, like a colander, the sıze of the 
holes determining the size of the shot. The 
molten lead runs through the holes, form- 
ing into single drops, which take a high 
dive from the top of the tower to the tank 
of water at the bottom, cooling on the way 
down. The water acts as a cushion, and 
keeps the shot from flattening out. 

“From the tank the shot is carried in 
buckets to a slug screen, which catches 
the imperfect droppings, and thence 
to the drying and polishing machines. 

“A device at the end of the polishing 
machine distributes the shot into twelve 
steel tubes leading to glass-topped sepa- 
rating tables. ] 

"Now here," continued Mr. Dowd, 
“is a vivid exhibition of the separation of 
the good from the bad—of the sheep from 
the goats. Every shot that doesn’t stick 
to the straight and narrow path over a 
series of glass plates, and fails to roll 
evenly and true, plunges off the side into 
a chute which leads back to the boiling 
kettle. The good ones go on to their re- 
ward. 
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“They are delivered to the final weigh- 
ing and polishing machines, and then 
spouted into large steel tanks. 

“Thousands of clerks in the Census 
Bureau at Washington,” went on Mr. 
Dowd, “‘have been released from a tedious 
and poorly paid task of counting, by a 
really wonderful invention, called the 
Automatic Tabulating Machine. 

“The work of the joe includes not 
only a decennial count of the inhabitants 
of the United States but also a census of 
wealth, debt, taxation, religious bodies, 
fisheries, delinquent and defective classes 
of people, deaths, births, and so on. 

“You can see what a colossal under- 
taking it is to collect this information from 
110,000,000 persons, and if all of the 
counting had to be done by hand it would 
be interminable. 

“Some genius in the bureau introduced 
a card system. The important details of 
color, age, sex, parentage, occupation, and 
religion are transferred to a card by means 
of a mechanical punch, the position of the 
hole in the card indicating the fact re- 
corded. 

“The cards thus punched are first run 
through a verification machine, and then 
separated into groups by an automatic 
sorting machine at the rate of three hun- 
dred cards to the minute. 

“Finally, the electric tabulating ma- 
chine counts the cards at a speed of four 
hundred and twenty-five a minute, and at 
the seme time records ail of the items of 
information indicated on them. If it 
were important to know, for instance, 
how many colored Methodist skilled me- 
chanics there are in the United States at 
the present time, certain tiny fingers in 
the machine would be raised. As the 
cards were sent through, the fingers would 
catch in the holes, throwing out and 
counting the ones wanted. 


*rTAKE two extremes of work to-day— 

ditch digging and office clerking. 
Automatic machines are taking over both 
of those jobs, the white-collar job and the 
flannel-shirt job. 

“The sight of a gang of laborers digging 
a ditch for a water or gas main in a 
modern city will soon be as rare as a giant 
firecracker on the Fourth of July. A 
machine which does the work of dozens 
of pick-and-shovel men has been built to 
dig ditches. 

“Tt is mounted on wheels, and carries 
in front an endless chain consisting of a 
number of small digging buckets sup- 
ported on an adjustable arm, which can 
be set for both depth and angle. The 
mechanism is so arranged that the ma- 
chine will not break in case a sunken rock 
is encountered." 

* But how are machines going to take 
over clerical work?" I asked. 

“When the business man opens his 
mail in the morning he finds considerable 
advertising matter in the form of circulars 
and multigraphed letters. He probably 
speculates on the number of clerks em- 
ployed to prepare these letters, and won- 
ders if it really pays. 

* He would be surprised to learn that it 
took less time to make up the letter than 
it does for him to open and read it. The 
distributing agency employs, instead of a 
fleet of clerks, a single insert mailing 
machine. 

“The envelopes are in one pile, and the 


Behind the Supremacy of 
MACGREGOR Clubs is 
the Golfer-Workman 


HIS Golfer-Workman is no ordinary person. He isn't merely a cog—making only 

clubs with which some one else is going to play. He plays golf himself—your game 

is his game, too, you see—so he knows what a club must do. He and his fellow 
workers play regularly on our own course. 

From this play they are constantly developing and perfecting ideas in club construction 
—ideas which are passed on to you in MACGREGOR Clubs and which enable you toplay 
better golf. These men love the game and from this deep rooted devotion they fashion 
MACGREGOR Clubs with the loving care which only skilled craftsmen can impart to a 
creation in which they are themselves intensely and personally interested. 

Thus it is not surprising that MACGREGOR Clubs embody a nicety of 
balance, delicacy of "feel" and perfection of rhythm which add to your confi- 
dence from the moment you step up to the first tee until you have holed out on 
the last green. 

And then, in addition to all this, is the matter of the materials themselves. 
In many instances these are controlled by us; so that MACGREGOR Clubs 
most truly represent exclusiveness—in their very construction as well as the 
idea behind them. 

n Ask your Pro or Dealer to show you the line of MACGREGOR Clubs 
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inserts are in two other piles. The ma- 
chine grasps an envelope, opens the flap, 
and holds it open while other fingers take 
an insert from each pile, carries it over and 
places it in the envelope, which is then 
released, moistened, and sealed by passing 
between rollers. 

“There is another ‘white-collar’ auto- 
matic machine which moistens and seals 
and also stamps the envelopes. 

"As the envelopes slip into the ma- 
chine, they first strike a finger which starts 
an electric motor connected with ‘feed 
rolls, which carry them past a moistening 
device, where the flaps are wetted. The 
movement continues past the stamping 
station, where a stamp is applied, and the 
envelopes finally pass through rolls which 
press down both the stamp and flap. The 
stamps are fed from a roll, and a counting 
machine shows the exact number used.’ 


Ae WHAT is the most spectacular auto- 
matic machine devised so far?" I 
asked. 

“Tt’s difficult to name one,” he replied. 
“The can companies have some very fine 
machines that produce cans and con- 
tainers at the rate of dozens per minute; 
the lamp manufacturers have several 
besüotully constructed machines for mak- 
ing light bulbs; there is a remarkable 
machine for making paper plates at a 
phenomenal speed; there are machines 
that work for you, count for you, play for 
you, and even think for you. 

“T believe, however, that the pill bottle 
machine is as interesting as any. Of 
course, I'm a prejudiced witness, for it 
was a problem that I worked out. I'll 
tell you how it came to be made: 

“The head of a large concern that man- 
ufactures and sells a certain digestive 
tablet came to me for help. He was em- 
ploying a fleet of clerks to perform a 
series of operations which he thought 
might be done by an automatic machine. 
Six clerks were required to the bottle. 
One counted the pills and put them in the 
bottle, another choked the neck with a 
wadding of cotton, another corked up the 
bottle, another capped it with sealing 
wax, another pasted on a label, and still 
another attended to the packing. 

“T told the head of the company that 
the cost of such a machine might come to 
fifty thousand dollars; but he felt that by 
eliminating his weekly pay roll it would 
pay for itself. 

“Well, first of all, I put the bottles on 
wooden trays as they came from the wash- 
ing and sterilizing operations. I put the 
tablets in a hopper, spread the corks out 
on an inclined vibrating table, strung the 
cotton on a reel and loaded the sealin 
wax in a pot heated by electricity and 
thermostatically controlled. 

“A revolving rubber-faced disk, di- 
rectly below the hopper, drew out the 
pills, and centrifugal force caused them 
to be thrown against a guide rail which 
had an opening at one end only a trifle 
larger than the tablet. A tube long 
enough to hold thirty tablets was con- 
trolled by a trigger, which tripped at the 
right time and allowed the tablets to run 
into the bottle. You see, the bottles slid 
down a chute, one at a time, and were 
picked up by spring fingers on the re- 
volving table and held in position while 
the tablets were run in. 


“At this point the table indexed, and 
at the next station a small section of cot- 
ton from the reel was drawn across the 
bottle opening. A sharp plunger dropped, 
cutting off the cotton and pushing it into 
the neck. 

" At the next station the corks were 
driven in by a plunger, with a spring be- 
hind it to prevent breakage. The corks 
rolled down an inclined plane which was 
constantly vibrated. As they passed 
down this surface, they stuck against 
plates, and passed through openings in 
such a way that when they reached the 
bottom they were all the same side up. 
One cork at a time was carried between 
spring fingers, under the plunger and over 
the bottle, and driven home. 

“The bottle was then capsized by a 
movement of the fingers. The head was 
dipped into the tank of boiling sealing 
wax and carried on to the stamp, where 
the impression was made.” 

“And the labels?” 

“The bottle was ejected, and passed 
between rubber fingers into a labeling 
device, where the label was gummed on 
and wrapped smoothly around the bottle 
by rollers. 

“The machine was driven by elec- 
tricity,” he concluded, “and required but 
one eee is 

“How fast did it work?" 

“A finished bottle was delivered from 
the machine every two seconds. ” 


“DUT if inventors continue to build 

machines to do all these things," I 
said, “‘it will soon come to pass that man- 
ual labor is obsolete." 

* Every engineer knows that that time 
is coming," agreed Mr. Dowd. 

“For example, skinning tomatoes: there 
was a task that puzzled inventors for 
years. One day some man tried using 
steam and a vacuum. He loosened the 
skin with steam, and whisked it off with 
a suction. That problem disappeared. 

“Another example: oil-drillers were 
helpless against hard rock. Whenever 
they bored into granite their bits would 
crumple up, and they were forced to 
abandon the hole. The late Howard 
Hughes, of Houston, Texas, invented a 
drill that penetrates hard rock as though 
it were a wooden shingle. It was a simple 
idea—a cluster of hardened steel cones, 
with toothed surfaces, rolling automati- 
cally under pressure, to crush and chip 
away the rock—yet it has unlocked mil- 
lions of barrels of petroleum from the 
rock-ribbed vaults of the earth. 

* Almost everyone, at one time or an- 
other has seen the broad white ribbon of 

aper go streaming through a press, and 
heard the roar of the great presses as they 
print the news of the day. N 

“In magazine and book work different 
types of presses are employed, and the 
hat come off the presses one at a time. 
The folding machine is especially inter- 
esting. 
“The sheets are fed into the machine 
one at a time and automatically ‘justi- 
fied' to bring them into exact position, 
at which time a knife edge strikes a quick 
blow in the center of the sheet, causing it 
to pass down between rolls, which fold it 
in one direction. It is seized again, creased 
and folded in the opposite direction, and 
so on to the required number of times." 
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METROPOLITAN STRAW yi 
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HE Dunlap “Metropolitan” straw 
hat is the first word in style and the 
last word in luxurious head ease. A pat- 
ented comfort feature is the insertion 
of fine soft pliant braid into the brim 
of the hat where it comes in contact 


with the head. 


The Dunlap '' Metropolitan” 
— the smartest as well as the 
most comfortable straw hat of 
the season. 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Accredited Agents in all principal cities throughout the fashionable world 
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Little Mistakes Why Don’t I Live SEE Else ? 


In English 


Make Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


Does your English reveal your lack of 
education or does it prove that you 
are a person of culture and refinement? 
English is the one tool you must use 
every day. This tel/s how you can im- 
prove it almost at once. 


You are sized up every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words you use, 
how you use them; your 
spelling. grammar, punetua- 
thon—these tell the measure 
of your ability, your expe- 
rience, your breeding, more 
clearly than anythirg else. 
Your English says toall the 
world, “This is what Lam!” 


Sherwin Cody 


How Poor English Hurts You 


English is the ady ertisement of your ability. Your 
language determines your position in the social and 
business scale. Charming personality, fine clothes, 
wonderful appearance, count for little if handicapped 
by imperfect or “sloppy” English. 

People will think you are lacking in education and 
culture if you spe M incorrectly such common words as 


"business," “abbreviate,” ete. : if you say “between 
you and r "instead of between * "vou ind me; if vou 
use "who" for "whom" and “shall” for "wl? What 


can you expect people to think if vou don't know when 
to use one or two “e's” or "mis" or tr's“ or when to 
use "ei" or tie,” or if you say "hosPITable" when 
you should say *HOspitable;" — Fiirly or unfairly, 
everybody everywhere judges you the same way. 
Poor English is an unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Da 
Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think the best 
of you then it must be Improved. Extensive tests show 
that most men and women are but 61'. efficient in the 
essential points of English. 

But now there is a way to improve your English 
Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best-known teacher of prac- 
tical English, has perfected and patented a remarkable 
device whieh quickly gives you commanding mastery 
of glish. He has thrown aside all the "junk" whieh 
makes the old methods so inefficient. The drudgery of 
rules and tiresome drills is discarded. Each evening you 
are assigned an easy 15-minute lesson. No time is wasted 
on what you already know. You are quickly shown 
your mnüstakes im spelling, punctuation, rraminar, and 
pronunciation, and you concentrate on the points that 
By actual use correct. English soon be^ 


need attention, 
comes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on English - FREE | : 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and makes a 
favorable impression upon those with whom you come 
in contact. Tn business as well as ín social life, correct 
Enghsh gives you added advantaves and better oppor 
tunities while poor Enghsh handicaps you more than vou 
will ever realize. And now, in only 15 minutes a day-- 
in your own home you ean actually cheek up and see 
yourself improve by using the 100°, self-correcting 
method, 

A new book explaining Mr Cody's remarkable method 
ds rendy. Tf you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling. punctuation, pronunciation, or if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, “Haw to Speak 
and Write Masterly Fnedish. will prove a revelation 
to you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it 
now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF LENGLISIH 
95 Searle Bullding Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
95 Scarle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me your new „Free Book, "IIow to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 


Name............ 0000004040 
Addiess.... cece cece eee TT DTP 
[e Em State.......eee eee 


(Continued from page 37) 


money enough to buy a ticket to a decent 
climate would stay up here and congeal!” 

Of course he’s quite right. It's all a 
question of what suits you best, what sort 
of person you are, what sort of sensations 
you find agreeable, and which disagreeable 
ones you can endure best. And so in a 
choice of city against country. You 
mustn’t expect to have it all black on one 
side, all white on the other. Whichever 
way you decide, you'll have to give up 
something. 

In my case, I find myself often hanker- 
ing for the fleshpots of Egypt. I enjoy 
good cating, especially do I enjoy sea-food, 
which is so hard to get, anywhere, really 
fresh, that it is out of the question in the 
mountains. But, like so many potentially 
agreeable things in the city, fine foods 
seem to me to cost a good deal—not only 
in money—for a mighty uncertain return. 
City people have dev eloped a resignation 
in this regard which I can’t share. 

I can’t, for instance, resign myself to 
the waste of time involved in sitting 
around in restaurants waiting for food to 
be served, when there are so many things 
I love to do for which I don't get time. 
And I dislike having to pay, or to make 
someone else pay, not only for the food 
which I like but for gilt-framed mirrors 
and velvet carpets and brocade curtains 
and gilt chairs. I fret over this because I 
do not enjoy looking at these objects— 
far from it. I would not have them in my 
house as gifts. 

It is bad enough to have to pay for 
things I don't like; but to have to pay for 
them, and then sit and look at them for 
hours really exasperates me. And I am 
not comforted by the aspect of the people 
about me, also eating expensive food and 
paying for tasteless furnishings. As I 
don’t know them personally, the only 
thing about them apparent to me is their 
surface, and that is seldom either beautiful 
or amusing: overfed, overdressed, listless 
and dull as they look. I do not say as they 
are, but as they look. 

And finally intensely dislike eating to 
music. If it is good, it annoys me as it 
would to brush my teeth while listening 

o “Parsifal.” The two things do not 
seem to me to go together. If it is jazz, 
why, I prefer to dance to jazz rather than 
to listen to it, and I have an old- fashioned 
reluctance to taking violent exercise in the 
middle of a heartv meal. 

Now, some folks, perhaps most folks, 
seem to enjoy exactly the things in restau- 
rant life which I find depressing. They 
find it stimulating and lively, or say they 
do. All right. I don't want to shake their 
enjoyment. My engineer frie nd enjoys 
himself swatting mosquitoes in a muggy 
swamp. New “Yorkers expand to the 
noise and clatter and chatter of restaurant 
life. Tike to fuss with an open fire. Every 
man to his taste. 


ET mesce. . . . I was starting to make 

a listof the sacrifices I consciously make 

by living most of my life out of the big 

cities. What else in the way of material 

pleasures besides the good food—which 

loften enough isn’t so good after all— 


do I miss by living on the side of a moun- 
tain, instead of on Broadway? 

Well, on the homely physical side, there 
doesn’t seem to be much else—not for me. 
It's the other way 'round. I'm usually 
rather uncomfortable in the citv, while 
country life is fairly crammed with phys- 
ical delights. Here are a few of them, 
taken at random: the joy of wearing 
clothes constructed to fit my body, instead 
of trying to remake my body to fit the 
latest style. I like to wear clothes that I 
can forget, once I've put them on, M 
bother me as little as my skin. Yes. I 
know; you can't have solid comfort with 
your clothes and elegance too. The in- 
ventors of elegant clothes alwavs sce to it 
that there is some little detail that hampers 
one's real freedom. And folks who like 
the feeling of being elegant more than 
thev like the fecling of being perfectly 
comfortable would better stick. pretty 
close to Fifth Avenue. 


Y OWN feeling about elegance is ex- 

pressed by what my great-uncle used 
to reply when asked if he liked to hunt. 
“Well,” he would say reflectively, “if 
somebody will go out in the woods and 
kill the game, and bring it in; and some- 
body else will clean it and cook it; and 
somebody else will bring it to the table 
and set it down in front of me, I'll eat it.’ 
So, too, I have no prejudice against ele- 
gance, as, for example I have against 
gane I Enjoy looking at handsome 
samples of elegance in people, who, I 
think, probably could do nothing more 
interesting or worth-while with their time 
and money. If I could be elegant with 
little effort, and without interfering with 
one of the most delicious sensations in the 
world—real bodily ease and freedom— 
Id have no objections. (Although it 
would be a waste in my case, for I wouldn't 
be very decorative at best.) But, as a 
matter of fact, elegance is only to be 
attained by the constant endurance of 
some discomfort, and by the expendi- 
ture of considerable thought, monev, and 
devotion. I have lots of better uses for 
time, money, and devotion. So elegance 
is one commodity, only to be secured in 
the city, which I don’t regret. 

And shoes too! As delightful to me as 
eating raspberry ice or wearing silk under- 
wear is the feel of loose, flexible, heelless 
shoes which leave my feet as alive and 
muscular as my hands, and make walking 
or running as brisk a pleasure as dancing. 
When I see, everywhere in the city, chi- 
ropodists' signs, and everywhere in the 
magazine advertisements agonized ladies 
suffering the tortures of the damned onlv 
to be relieved by using So-and-so's corn 
cure, it occurs to me that many women pay 
a higher price than I'd be willing to give 
for living up to the ideals of shoe manu- 
facturers. 

I know, of course, that there is no law 
against my wearing, during a shopping 
expedition on Fifth Avenue, my favorite 
Basque canvas sandals with twine soles, 
or mv comfortable winter footgear of felt 
lumbermen's socks and moccasins. There's 
no law against it; but Fifth Avenue, from 
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STARVING 
AMERICA 


The most prosperous coun- 
try in the world. Its streets 
are filled with well-to-do 
people—poorly nourished! Fat 
people, thin people. Adults, 
children. Millions of them, 
laboring under the terrible 
handicap of some form of mal- 
nutrition. 


Unbalanced diet does it. 
Over-refined foods. Meals, 
day after day, in which cer- 
tain essential food elements 
are deficient or entirely lacking 
. . . Most of us live on "the 
fat of the land"— "the best 
the market affords"—but two 
out of every three of us are 
malnourished! 


This crisp, delicious food supplies elements often 
deficient in modern diet 


NORE planned our foods to 
supply every need of our bodies. 
For a good many centuries man took 
what Nature gave him and didn't ques- 
tion the gift. He ate natural foods—and 
he was strong and vigorous, generally 
speaking. 


Then knowledge and machinery in- 
creased. "How about improving some 
of these foods?" said man, very much 
pleased with himself. So he set to work 
improving them—refining them ... 
And he threw away some of the most 
important parts! 


After a few generations man realized 
that he wasn't feeling so well. Certain 
diseases were increasing. Doctors and 
scientists pondered the problem. "Mal 
nutrition!” they said at last. “Get back 
those food elements you've been throw- 
ing away!" 


So we're beginning, one by one, to 
understand the truth. For perfect health 
and vigor—for protection against dis- 
ease—we must give our bodies, each 
day, all the vital elements of nutrition. 


Grape-Nuts is a delicious food which 
is helping millions of American men, 
women and children to do this. Its crisp 
golden kernels, made from wheat and 


malted barley, give you dextrins, mal- 
tose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phos 
phorus for teeth and bones; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the es- 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of the ap- 
petite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts is an admirably balanced ration— 
made readily digestible by special proc- 
esses of preparation. 


And Grape-Nuts is delightfully crisp. 
Do you realize that disastrous things 
happen to teeth and gums when too 
large a part of the diet. is soft? Dentists 
say "Chew!—if you want to preserve 
the health and beauty of your teeth and 
gums." . They number Grape-Nuts 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Choc- 
olate .. . and . .. Malted Grape- 
Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most de- 
licious milk food-drink. Try one at 
the nearest soda fountain. 


prominently among the crisp foods 
which they recommend to their patients. 
It is a food which you will enjoy 
chewing. 


Give Grape-Nuts a daily place on 
your table. Your grocer has it—or you 
may wish to accept the following offer: 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts"— 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, free. We will send, also, 
" A Book of Better Breakfasts"—written 
by a famous physical director. Follow 
these delightful menus, for better break- 
fasts and better health! 

Q 1926, P.C.Co. 


G.-a. 5-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerear courant Inc. 
Battle Creek, M. 
Please send me, ag ee TT Gape 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better 
aA hiaai former physical director of Cornell 


: Clty eL nc eor MES Lr cs ; 


In Canada 
Address Canapian Postum Cerrar Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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the Bad Blade Habit! 


HE Gem Double-Life 

Blade has the edge on all 
other makes. It's the keenest 
edge ever ground on steel— 
and the steel we use is double- 
heavy, double-hard, and 
double-reinforced. 


The Gem shaves you 
double-swift and double- 
smooth—and it lasts through 
double the shaves. 


Why be double-crossed by 
single-life blades when the 
Gem Double-Life Blade will 
give you moreand bettershaves 
at less cost? 


—Each Gem blade double- 
protected and double-sealed. 
Sold Everywhere. 


P. S.— Your money does double duty when 
it buys a Gem de Luxe Razor. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 


BLADES 


the sales ladies to my fellow shoppers, 
would penalize me for my comfort in all 
the ways collective humanity has in- 
vented to penalize those who dare to 
differ from the majority. I'd be made to 
pay the price for my lyric foot comfort. 
Other things being equal, why not live 
where I can have it for nothing? 

I suppose the point is that city ladies 
endure their agonized toes with no more 
notion that they are paying an avoidable 
price than my engineer friend, soaked by a 
tropical storm. They probably say re- 
signedly to themselves, “That’s the way 
things are in God's country." Well, 
things are not that way in my God's 
country. 

You see how homely and humble are 
some of the grounds for my liking country 
life. No high-brow, moral stuff about it, 
just freedom and enjoyment. There are 
plenty of other examples. I am par- 
ticularly sensitive to the joy of bodily 
rhythm and equilibrium. This pleasure 
must be a universal human one, because 
dancing has in all ages been so popular. 
At least, that's what makes me enjoy 
dancing. But, in the country, there are 
ever so many more forms of it than danc- 
ing, and all available at any time when 
you happen to be in the mood, with no 
need to put on a party dress, or make a 
trip in a aon: subway, or elevated, 
or to take it at fixed hours, whether you 
feel like it then or not, because if you 
don’t then, you lose your chance. 

All winter long, to be able to stand up 
from my desk, strap on my skis, and from 
my very door go skimming down a snow- 
slope, every nerve tingling in the excite- 
ment of flight, or to leave the laborious 
stub-stub-stub of one step after another 
for the long, effortless suavity of skating! 
All summer long to lay down my pen 
whenever I’m tired of sitting eli and 
struggling with my brains, and in three 
minutes to step out on the tennis court 
into that exhilarating struggle with muscle 
and nerve. All the year around to walk 
on living feet (not over flat, monotonous 
sidewalks which pound human feet to 
misery by their granitelike hardness) over 
interesting mountain paths, varying be- 
tween rocks which make every step an 
enchanting problem in balance, and mossy 
leaf mold which springs under the foot 
like velvet! 


AND even eating! In a life full of such 
outdoor activity and bodily freedom, 
plain food gives me far more pleasure than 
stalled ox eaten against a background of 
steam-heated air, too little sleep, and 
physical inactivity. 
Breathing is another sensuous pleasure 
I must not leave out in this sketchy out- 
line of sensuous joys. Breathing, which in 
city life is all one can expect of it when it 
is not a positively disagreeable function, 
is in our keen mountain air an ever- 
renewed delight—that is, for those who 
like their air keen. I detest mild, wishy- 
washy air myself, such as you get on the 
Riviera and in other “perfect climates.” 
And as to smelling, it is hardly necessary 
to enumerate the various kinds of dis- 
comforts which assail you in the city if 
you let yourself become really conscious of 
what your nose is perceiving, whereas in 
the country, from the smell of new- 
plowed fand. to the odor of wild grapes in 
bloom, from the fragrance of wet forests 


` and fro of m 


to the perfume from an open wood fre, 
one’s nose runs up and down the gamut of 
delight. 

I refrain from making any comparison 
of what you have to look at in the city and 
in the country, because the beauty of 
sunrises and sunsets, snowstorms, summer 
evenings, blue twilights and rosy dawns 
and golden moons is all old stuff. As 
true as old, let me mention in passing. 

Are you saying that life ought to have 
higher goals then the joys of the senses? 
I admit it, though ersonally I think that 
most serious-minded people, especially 
busy and conscientious women, try to get 
along with too little bodily enjoyment, 
and that their “little brother the Body,” 
takes it out of them in the end for not 
giving him his fair share of the fun. 


How about higher activities? Intel- 
lectual? Cultural? Here the city is sup- 

sed to score. Let’s examine the idea. 
Fake reading for instance, the basis of 
modern culture. The physical act of sit- 
ting down with a book can be performed 
anywhere of course. I can read, after a 
fashion, in the waiting-room of any big 
railway station, with one eye on the clock 
to make sure I don’t miss my train. On 
about the same terms, I can read any- 
where else in the city. There is always 
some engagement, if not, indeed, a dozen, 
before me, always new personalities wait- 
ing ambushed in the immediate future— 
not to speak of the telephone in the imme- 
diate present. 

It’s all very well to lock my door and 
sit down with a book. It won’t do, not for 
me. The anticipation of all those person- 
alities, and what they are going to say to 
me, and what I am going to say back to 
them, distracts my subconscious mind 
from my book as much as the rushing to 
fellow-travelers in the wait- 
ing room, who do not, it is true, actually 
interrupt or disturb me. But they bother 
me enough, plenty enough, so that I can’t 
concentrate my mind on any book I con- 
sider worth reading. 

Of course one place is as good as another 
if you read merely to pass the time. If 
you call that reading, I don’t. I call it an 
insult to books which ought to be worth 
more than that or not exist, and a waste 
of precious time which can be used so 
much more amusingly. 

You see, I really like to read. I agree 
with Carlyle, who thought that if you had 
books you had about everything you 
needed for intellectual life. I like to sit 
down with a book in a quiet room, sure 
of uninterrupted time in which to savor 
its wisdom, or its beauty, or its gayety, 
or its sadness. Where do you suppose I 
find the quietest rooms, the longest, most 
tranquil hours? 

I also like good music. It means so 
much to me that, in spite of all the other 
advantages of living on a mountainside, 
life would seem very barren if I never got 
away from the country. Not much good 
music is to be heard outside of great cen- 
ters of population. Occasionally a soloist, 
once in a blue moon a quartet, very, very 
seldom any symphony orchestras, and 
never the music which 1 love most—great 
chorals. There are, it is true, several 
varieties of "canned music,” and they 
have the great advantage that you can 
listen to them when you are in the mood, 
and if the mood passes you can turn them 
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said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man” 


WHAT IS “IT” 


ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; 
but there was one thing which he 
valued even more. 


As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest 
in him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and choice of 
books. 


“To him," said Carnegie, “I owe a taste 
for literature which I would not exchange 
for all the millions ever amassed by man. 
Life would be quite intolerable without it." 


What Colonel Anderson did for Car- 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 
of Harvard University, has done for busy 
men and women everywhere. The free 
book offered below gives the secret by 
which anyone may acquire a real taste for 
literature; it gives the scope and purpose 
of the most famous library in the world. 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


up) 


You know something about this great 
library already, but you owe it to yourself 
to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot's own 
words. The story is printed in a free book 
* Fifteen Minutes a Day." 


This handsome and famous book tells 
how Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching, selected for you the 
few really great books that everyone must 
know to be well-read, and how in only 
fifteen minutes a day you can gain from 
this wasteless library the broad viewpoint 
and the culture that are the tools of success 
in modern life. 


Let this FREE book tell the story 


"There's no obligation 
—just mail the cou- 
pon to-day and it will 
come to you by return 
mail. 


on 


i 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
l 


Also, 


please advise how I may secure the books by small 


| monthly payments. 


mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous l 
ks in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf | 
| of Books (The Harvard Classics), and containing the plan 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier and Son Company have published good 
books. And Collier’s furthers the cause of good reading by offer- 
ing you the plan which enables you to pay for the books while 


l 4235-HCT-L . 
you are enjoying them. You owe it to yourself to act promptly. 


l Acddrass; ee T E S UAI epe ra dad aede aimes ae n 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 
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There are as good fish 


in the sea asever were caught. 


Big jobs, fat commissions, the 

Sront ofice and authority— 
all these are in store for the 
man who baits his effort by 
thinking ahead of his job. 


How long since you handed 
your superior a carefully vis- 
ualized idea? 


PUT IT ON PAFER! 


M M M 


Success waits on the man who 
Keeps in line with his think- 
ing that first friend of an 


active brainy EVERSHARP. 


Theres an Eversharp for 
you in any style or size vou 
vant. This one, the pop- 
ular standard gift and 
business model, with 18 
inches of lead up its sleeve, 


gold-filled at 85 


EVERSHARP 


the name is on the pencil 


© 1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, Toronto 


off. They are good as far as they go; they 
are an immense solace; they play a real 
part in musical education. Those who 
rofess to despise them are moved chiefly 
b. snobbishness. Yet it is no use to pre- 
tend that music at its finest can be heard 
anywhere outside the great cities. 

But, for me at least, there is something 
stupefying in the cut-and-dried, meal- 
time regularity of a musical season. Every 
time I try it I experience the same dulling 
of the edge of my zest. A couple of years 
ago we were in Paris for the winter. By 
Easter I found that my pleasure in music 
was actually less than it is when, sharp- 
set with hunger, after a period of starva- 
tion, I make a flight to a city for a fine 
concert or two. 

The fact is, there is something contrary 
to the very soul of music in the way con- 
certs are managed, must needs be man- 
aged, because of the inevitable compro- 
mises involved in ant-hill mass life. We 
are so used to it that as a rule we do not 
realize that it is not an inherent condition 
of the art. You buy your tickets weeks in 
advance, so that on a certain night in 
February you can hear four of the later 
quartets of Beethoven. No matter how 
much the rhythm of your life may cause 
you to wish to hear them in December, it 
is impossible. And, like as not, when that 
February evening comes, you have a cold 
in the head, or are not in a Beethoven 
mood, and would prefer to hear some 
Mozart, or some jazz. 

I found that after a month or so of con- 
certs imposed on me with this train- 
schedule regularity, my face, too, wore the 
peculiarly resigned and patient expression 
characteristic of concert-goers. They laugh 
loudly enough at a joke when they hear it 
at a vaudeville show; but do they ever 
crack a smile at the most humorous and 
sprightly of prestos? You know they 
never do. And the more sophisticated 
and citified the audience, the more petri- 


fied. 


OW about theatre-going? An accident 

prevents me from regretting that. I 
am just deaf enough to find it a vexation 
rather than a pleasure. Dialogue I am apt 
to miss. Unfortunately, I can still hear 
monologue, and that in itself is reason 
enough for my secluded life. Think of 
all the lectures I avoid! 

Why anyone who can read should listen 
to a lecture is more than I have ever been 
able to imagine. A dull speaker is only a 
bore, but an “eloquent speaker” is a pub- 
lic menace. He is really a sort of conjurer 
—prestidigitator, they used to call it. His 
job is to force you, as long as he is looking 
at you, to believe something he tells you 
is so, rather than to use your reason to try 
to see for yourself whether it is so or not. 
I am always suspicious of any idea which 
requires all the magnetism of a forceful 
speaker to put it over. I, for one, would 

rather consider it on its merits, on the 
pages of a book, apart from the compelling 
personality of a speaker. I feel that I 
can't really put my mind on whether it 


| has merits or not with somebody's in- 


sistent voice telling me, “You see, this 
is not a trick pitcher... no false bottom 
. . . quite empty. See, I put my hand in 
it. I turn it upside down,” etc., etc. If I 


' am really to go through the motions of 


knowing anything about that pitcher, I 


| want to look it over by myself. If I want 


circles, most of the so-called ' 


to experience the well-known and very 
real joy of being fooled, I'd rather take it 
straight from a conjurer. No, if there is 
any one element of city life which I re- 
gret less than any other, it is the “‘ course 
of lectures." 

I might be supposed, however, to 
regret the intelligent conversation which 
traditionally flowers in the city. I admit 
I like intelligent conversation as much as 
the next fellow. I've spent a good deal of 
time looking for it. Sometimes I've found 
it in very unlikely places; sometimes— 
sadly often—when the stage seemed all 
set for it, the intelligence fizzled and went 
out. I may have heed particularly un- 
lucky, but I’ve generally found that the 
talk at a studio tea, or in a “‘literary 
salon” differs from that of the village sew- 
ing circle only in being smarter, and hence 
more successfully malicious. In both 
* conver- 
sation" is gossip—personalities, spiteful 
items as to who has married or divorced 
whom, who has made an enviable pot of 
money, or who—this is much more en- 
joved—has recently lost a lot; other 
people's secrets, diseases, and family 
troubles; all in‘ormation as casually and 
uncertainly connected with the facts of 
the case as that formulated from the 
cracker barrel in a country store. 


I DARE say gossip is a common human 
need, since human beings everywhere 
manufacture it so readily and absorb it so 
eagerly. It is, I suppose, fiction produced 
by non-professionals. But I can get all I 
need of it in the country, and I find it less 
depressing than the cit brand, because 

“literary and artistic’ * Dackbiting à is usu- 
ally carried on about people whose work 
I greatly admire. 

As for real conversation, the ripe expres- 
sion of mature and interesting minds and 
personalities, alas! alas! Where in the 
round world is much of that commodity 
to be secured? Occasional five minutes of 
it seems to be about all one can expect this 
side of heaven. And those five minutes 
appear to occur rather more frequently 
when you see people only occasionally, 
when to be with them is a sort of special 
feast day, rather than when you rub up 
against them incessantly at teas and 
dinners, in the same office or suburban 
train, when the dull, or predatory, or vain 
and tutile parts of their personalities are 
necessarily nearest the surface. I don't 
claim that this is universally true. That's 
the way it seems to happen to me. 

What other big-town cultural advan- 
tages do I miss, I wonder? I can't think 
of any except looking at fine pictures, and 
I will bet dollars to doughnuts that bv 
means of my very occasional short trips 
to cities I see as much, in the course of a 
vear, of their galleries as do people who 
live in the town. 

I know a very intelligent Hollander, a 
business man who lives in Amsterdam, 
who has not, since he left school, made one 
single visit to his magnificent picture 

gallery, although he has “always meant 

to get around to it." I know his gallery 
much better than he does. And ah, the 
many, many city vexations I escape! 

On my remote hillside I never have to 
play bridge unless I wish, and I wish about 
twice in a decade. I never get inveigled 
into shopping expeditions, those terrible, 
desolating pilgrimages up one aisle and 
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W hen you and spring 
are thrilling to the first ball game of 
the year—and your favorite player 
drives out a homer —when the 
stands rise, roaring with cheers 

—have a Camel! 


WHEN spring's first ball 
game is here. And a heavy 
hitter cracks the ball, shriek- 
ing into center-field for a 
home run—oh, happy 
mortal, as the stands roar 
with glee—have a Camel! 


For Camel adds the magic 
of its own fragrance to life's 
most festive days. Camels 
are of such choice tobaccos 
that they never tire the taste. 
Camels are so skilfully made 
that they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Spend 
what you may—you'll get 
more pleasure out of Camels 
than any other cigarette you 
ever put a match to. 

So this fair spring day as 
the bases fill and a hefty 
batter lofts out one that it 
seems will never stop flying 
—oh, then, taste the smoke 
that means completed en- 
chantment. Know then the 
mellowest flavor that ever 
came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 


Camels contain the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. Oar Disken Wish; you 
Camels are blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is ona yer ae E 

quality, is that you try 
too good for Camels. In the making of this one brand we concentrate them e invite you 
the tobacco knowledge and skill of the largest organization of tobacco to compare Camels with 
experts in the world. No other cigarette made is like Camels. They 


any other cigarette made 
at any price. 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


© 1926 


With spine straight and every body curve supported, you relax and rest as never before 


Your mirror tells the 


MMEDIATELY after you arise, 
| ipe your morning toilet 
destroys the evidence, study 
yourself in your mirror. Has 
sleep made you rested, radiant, 
younger? Or do the haggard 
lines of lingering fatigue warn 
you that your mattress and 
spring need replacing! 
Thousands of women never real- 
ized how much sleep can contrib- 
ute to beauty until they bought 
the new Beautyrest. 'This super- 
mattress shapes to every curve 
of your body. Firmly, yet gentle 
as a caress, it supports you. You 
relax completely, rest luxurious- 
ly, awake fresh as the morning. 


I. 702 sensitive g. Pockets cut open 
coils in fab: ic po kets show lively springs 
adjust to your body 5. Thick layers of 
2. Felted cotton sur- cotton add comfort 
rounds sides and cds. 6 Durable cover. 
3. S ventilators keep Roll edges improve 
it fresh and sweet the bed's appearance 


THE GRACELINE (amden BED 


One of twenty-eight new Par 
designs, all of surprising $4 I 75* 


charm and value, 


truth about your sleep 


The secret lies in its triple cush- 
ion of buoyant cotton, hundreds 
of sensitive springs, and live air. 
Because it cannot pack down, the 
Beautyrest never needs to be 
turned over, lasts longer, and 
costs less in the end than the 
cheapest mattress. If you value 
your charm youwill owna Beauty- 
rest and you will complete your 
comfort with its worthy founda- 
tion, The Ace spring. 

Any dealer can supply Simmons 
beds, springs, or mattresses at 
the price that fits your purse. 
You will find the widest choice 
shown in stores featuring a 
Simmons Sleep Department. 


SAMMONS 


eautyrest Mattress 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


ONE THIRD OF YOUR LIFE IS SPENT IN BED sv » v 


The key that rewind: 
run-down bodies is 


SLEEP 


URING sleep, our bodies 
D are like clocks that have 
stopped while the weights arc 
raised again," said R. Legendre 
an eminent French psychologist. 
in a lecture delivered at the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Paris. “We cannot suffer 
loss of sleep without serious con- 
sequence. All eliminating proc 
esses, including that of perspi 
ration, are active during sleep. 
Digestion goes on most effec- 
tively as we sleep. It is evident, 
then, that wakefulness due to 
uncomfortable position, or any 
cause whatever, is harmful.” 


(Approved as to fact by a board of scientists 
who are specialists on the subject of sleep.) 
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y PE scientific research, The 

Simmons Company is contributing to 

knowledge about sleep, and is building 
equipment to induce sound sleep. 


THE GRACELINE (/ayton BED 


No other beds built have the 


beauty and strength of Simmons $ I 5 75* 
seamless Graceline moulding cach 


B 


THE FAMOUS Ace SPRING 


Known as America’s finest spring, 


Shapes to every body curve, Can- $ I 9 75* 


not sway, sag, or creak 


* AC cte : Freight rates make prices slightly 

higher in the South and also west of the 

Missouri River. Beauryrest and de are 
the same prices in Canada as U. S. 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 


(= 
mark of value on k <| mattress you buy 
\ j 


© THE simmons COMPANY, 1926 


Why Don't I Live Somewhere Else? by Donorunvy CANFIELD FISHER 
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down another, looking at fabrics ‘and gar- 
ments I do not intend to buy. I have 
no time-murdering * social engagements." 
Ring out, joy-bells! No “calls” to make 
or to receive. The time I save in not en- 
tertaining people I don't care a staw for 
leaves me real hours of leisure in which to 
enjoy real visits from real friends. I have 
no committee meetings. Think of that! 
No conventions to attend. No motions 


to pass 

qom no noise, am blinded by no 
moving electric street signs, am never 
stuck in traffic jams. If I need to settle 
a piece of business, I write a letter instead 
of wasting my time and energy in all the 
beating about the bush of a personal 
interview. I don't have to choose be- 
tween drinking synthetic gin cocktails, 
or losing caste as a puritan. I don't have 
to pretend to be thrilled when a solemn- 
voiced citizen—who would not know till 
to-morrow's newspaper if a revolution had 
broken out, or the Standard Oil Company 
had given all its money to the Salvation 
Army—tells me that I am at the center 
of the world where all the Big Things are 
done. And, 


I don't hace to go to public dinners. 


ATURALLY, I have left till the last 

the two really fundamental reasons for 
my living in the country. First, and I'mnot 
going to elaborate on the bare statement 
which says all there is to say—country 
life leaves me more time and strength for 
my work. 

Secondly, I like to live in the country 
because I like to like my fellow man. 

Descended as I am from generations of 
unsociable barbarians—were there ever 
poorer mixers than those Nordics!—with 
no racial tradition of collective, city-state 
life in my germ plasms, I find, as a matter 
of actual experience, that I can like my 
fellow man better if I don’t constantly 
have too large a dose of him thrust down 
my throat. I like his looks better if I 
usually see him occupied, either with 
something which interests him, or at least 
with something active, to which he gives 
his attention, rather than being stolidly 
transported from one place to another, 
his usually far from handsome counte- 
nance dulled to imbecility by the expres- 
sion of passive waiting. 

Half an hour of gazing at the people 
opposite me in the subway reduces me to 
tle regrets that the lithe and graceful 

cat tribe didn’t exterminate the simians. 
It is enchanting to me to be free enough 
from rubbing elbows with people in 
general whom I don’t know, and hence 
can’t like, so that I feel a real heart’s wel- 
come to an old friend. In the city, I’m 
usually too harried, fagged, and weighted 
down by the staggering bulk of humanit 

to be really glad to see anybody at all. 

I like my fellow man better if I don’t 
see too much of him all the time; and also 
if I can forget the impression, which so- 
journing in city streets Is apt to force on 
me, that he is solely interested in pos- 
sessing as many material objects as he 
can lay his hands on, and paying as little 
for them as may be. 

I know, intellectually I know perfectly 
well, from the light cast on our race by 
the existence of Emerson and Pascal and 
Edison and Erasmus and W. T. Tilden 
and Da Vinci and Amundsen— to snatch 


up an incongruous handful of names | 


honored by mankind—that this grabbing 
for heterogeneous objects is not all there 
is to my fellow man. 

But where, along Fifth Avenue, or 
Regent Street or the rue de la Paix is one 
reminded of such men as Da Vinci or 
Amundsen, of any human beings who find 
something else better than possession and 
»osperity? Do not the very pavements 

lare out a conviction that to own shinier 
and bigger and more numerous and more 


expensive objects than his neighbor is the 


chief duty of man? 


HIS is only natural. What is the city 

there for? What else would naturally be 
admired in a mart for buying and selling? 
Buying and selling is all right in its place. 
It must be done, just as hair must be 
brushed and shoes laced up. And it is 
certainly more convenient for the buyers 
and sellers to have their transactions take 
place in a limited area. If I were a buyer 
or seller, I would probably find that area 
interesting and stimulating. But I do 
not find it the most inspiring or cheerful 
or suggestive background for my daily 
life, which has not much to do with buying 
and selling, nor very much interest in it. 

Of course, as New Yorkers alwavs tell 

ou, as I used to tell people when I lived 
in New York, there are many reminders in 
the city of something else in life besides 
buying and selling. But they are so small, 
and faint, so dimmed and dwarfed and 
snowed under by the inconceivable magni- 
tude of what is done for trading! Like the 
spire of Trinity Church, belittled into 
insignificance by the skyscrapers, far from 
bringing an assurance that the immortal 
spirit of man is greater than his posses- 
sions, they chill you by their puniness into 
fearing that his spiritual life is really per- 
ishing. 

The very pride of New Yorkers in their 
city's few scattered, unimportant tributes 
to non-material ideals alarms me. It 
seems to show on their part an acquies- 
cence in a very small part played bv non- 
material ideals in human life. The Metro- 
politan Museum, much vaunted as a 
proof of the artistic feeling of the citv— 
there is hardly a modern office building 
on the island which is not bigger as to 
floor space, and certainly not one which 
is not more constantly populated. To 
step from one of the vast, swarming de- 
partment stores of the city into one of 
the few, small bookstores is like stepping 
from a prosperous city street, with a 
Fourth of July procession going by, into 
the decorous hush of an old cemetery. 

Now I am not one of those who believe 
that the immortal spirit of man is really 
in any danger. But I am a human being, 
with the helplessness of human beings 
before any insistently repeated noise. 

I can stand a week in New York. I can 
survive a fortnight, and still have some 
sense of perspective, some notions of pro- 
portion; bat after three weeks of the city, 
stunned, dazed, deafened, beaten down 
by the terrific concentration on material 
possessions, with my heart heavy, in the 
fear lest we be, after all, like the beasts 
that perish, I run away to Vermont. 

I don’t live in New York because I 
can’t “live” there. It doesn’t feel like 
life to me. It feels like being trampled 
underfoot by the herd. 


+e tb + 


Leather face 
or baby face 


Spreading the gospel of the Mennen 
Shave naturally makes me notice 
faces a whole lot. 

Ive been handed the keys of the 
city by men with faces as tender- 
skinned as a baby’s and others with 
faces that looked like a Sunday roast- 
of- beef on Wednesday. 

And they all swear by Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream first. 
Never mind the adjectives. Here’s a 
lather that can reduce anybody’s 
whiskers—I don’t care how horny 
and wiry they are—to absolute and 
complete limpness. It’s a process— 
Dermutation—that Mennen discov- 
ered and no competitor has ever got 
the hang of. 

If you’re one of those 3-brush-dabs and 
7-second-razor artists, it gives you a shave 
—a close shave — better than you've ever 
had before. A shave that stays all day. 

And if you've got a tender, shave-every- 
other-day skin, your razor goes through 
literally without any pull or scrapy feeling. 
A clean, smooth de-bearding every day. 

Next, there isn't any sort of a face that 
isn't better off for a little squeeze of Mennen 
Skin Balm rubbed over the shaved area. It 
comes in tubes and gives a wholly delight- 
ful, cooling sensation —tingling, refreshing. 
It tones up the tissue —soothes any pos- 
sible irritation. It's greaseless —absorbed in 
half a minute—and as sensible as putting on 
a clean collar to go and see your best girl. 

Same way with Mennen Talcum for 
Men. Made so it won't show on your fece. 
Drystheskin thoroughly. Antiseptic. Leaves 
a gorgeous silk-like film that protects 
against wind, rain, sun or a scraggly collar. 

In other words, the Mennen Complete 
Shave is great stuff for he- men who have 
discovered that there's a lot of virtue in 
being comfortable — to say nothing of being 
really well-groomed. 

Step into your corner drugstore today and 
get the makings. It's 
a good habit to get 
habituated to. 


low 


. 
(Mennen Salesman) d 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY Daggett & Ramsdell's Perfect Wildroot Cocoa Oil Shampoo Snowdrift Red Star Oil Stove 


Buick Motor Cars 
Dodge Automobile 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


American Face Brick 

American Radiators 

American Walnut 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seat 

Crane Plumbing Fixtures 

Richardson Heating and Cook- 
ing Apparatus 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

U. 8. Gypsum-- Tex-Tone and 
Oriental Plaster 

Upson Processed Board 

Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Association 


CLOTHING AND DRY 
GOODS 


Carter's Knit Underwear 


Denton's Soft Knit Sleeping 
Garments 

Glover's Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 


Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

H. &. W. Co. Sta-Down 
Brassieres 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Indian Head Clothes for Chil- 
dren 

Kaynee Sults for Boys 

Kotex 

Nashua Blankets 

Onyx Hosiery 

Pepperell Sheets, Sheeting, Pil- 
low Cases and Pillow Tubing 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 

P. N. Practical Front Corsets 

Spencer Corsets 

Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 


CONFECTIONERY AND 
SOFT DRINKS 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Oh Henry Milk Nut Chocolate 


DRUGS AND TOILET 
GOODS 


Absorbine, Jr 
Ajax Combs 
Allen's Foot-hase 
Arden Venetian 
arations 
Blue-jay Corn Plaster 
Brownatone 
Cheramy's Cappi 
Showers Perfumes 
Chesebrough Vaseline Products 
Colzate's Ribbon Dental Cream 
Cutex Manicure Preparations 


Toilet Prep- 


and April 


Cold Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Deodo 

Dorothy Gray Toilet Articles 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Eno— The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 

Fairy Soap 

Fetiche Perfume 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glazo Nail Polish 

Glostora 

Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Golden Glint Shampoo 

Goldman's, Mary T., Hair Color 
Restorer 

Hennafoam Shampoo 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, Beauty 
Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram's Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Jergens Lotion 

Johnson's Baby Powder 

Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lifebuoy 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

Lysol Disinfectant 

May-Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum 
Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Neet 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vanitie Case 

Nujol 

Odorono Preparations 

Osborn Blue Handle Brushes 

Ovaltine 

Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 
Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Pompeian Creams 

Pond's Creams 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

Pyrex Nursing Bottle 

Resinol Soap 

Rover & Gallet Products 

Rquibb's Products 

Unguentine 

Vantine's Temple Incense 

Watkins’ Mulsilied Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo 


Wildroot Hair Tonic 

Woodbury's Facial Preparations 

Yardley's Old English Lavender 
Soap 

Zip 

Zonite 


FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armour's Star Products 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

Beech-Nut Products 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

DBorden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Burpee's Seeds 

California Ripe Olives 

Campbell's Soups 

Certo 

Cream of Wheat 

Crisco 

Davis Baking Powder 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Eatmor Cranberries 

Edgemont Crackers 

Ferry's Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

Formosa Oolong Tea 

Foulds’ Macaroni Products 

French's Cream Salad Mustard 

French's D. 8, F. Mustard 

Fruit Dispatch Co, Bananas 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Hawaiian Pineapple 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Hellmann's Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise 

Jell-O 

Kellogg's Pep 

Kitchen Bouquet 

Klim 

Knox Sparkling 

Lemeo 

Libby's Products 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 

Mellin's Food 

Minute Tapioca 

Morton's Salt 

Nutional Biscuit Company 
(Uneeda Bakers) 

None Such Mince Meat 

Pillsbury Pancake Flour 

Post Tousties 

Postum 

Quaker Oats 

Quaker Puffed Rice 

Quaker Puffed Wheat 

Royal Baking Powder 

Royal Fruit Gelatin 

Scaldsweet Florida Oranges and 
Grapefruit 


Gelatine 


Steero Bouillon Cubes 

Sun-Matd Raisins 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 

Sunshine Biscuits 

Swans Down Cake Flour 

Swift's Premium Brand 
Products 

Swift's "Silverleaf" Brand Pure 
Lard 

Wesson Oil 

Wheatena— The Whole Wheat 
Cereal 


SITURE AND 
ISHINGS 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Bird's Neponset Rugs 

Blabon Linoleum 

Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 

Du Pont Washable Tontine 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases 

Imperial Tables 

Karpen Furniture 

Kiddie-Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 

Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Furniture 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid I inoleum 

Nupanee Dutch Kitchenet 

Noelting Faultless Casters 

Orinoka Draperies and Up- 
holsteries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Puritan Cretonnes 

Simmons Beds and Bedroom 
Furniture 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Whittall Rugs 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Alaska Freezer 

Automatic Double Duty 
Refrigerator 

Ball Fruit Jars 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Chambers Fireless Gas Range 

Everhot Electric Cooker 

Griswold Kitehen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper 

Hotpoint Electric Devices 

Libbey Safedge Glassware 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

One Minute Washer 

Osborn Blue Handle Brushes 

Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Pyrex Oven Ware 


Universal Household Appliances 


JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 
Community Plate 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Tudor Plate 
Wallace Silver 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 


PAINTS AND HARDWARE 


Alabastine 

Glidden Paints and Varpishes 
“Lacq” 

Kyanize Varnish Enamels 

Sherwin-Williams Paints and 
Varnishes 

Valentine's Valspar Varnish 
and Enamel 


SHOES AND SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 


2-in-1 Shoe Polish 

Arch Preserver Shoe 

Bixby's Liquid Polish 
Cantilever Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes 

“J & K” Arch Fitting Shoes 
Queen Quality Shoes 


SOAPS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


A. P. W. Toilet Papers 

Bab-O 

Bon Ami 

Chipso 

Colgate's Fab 

Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing 

Powder 

Fels-Naptha Soap 

Fly-Tox Insecticide 

Ivory Soap Flakes 

Johnson's Liquid Wax 

LaFrance For Washing 

Liquid Veneer 

Lux 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax 

P.& G. The White Naphtha Soar 

Sani-Flush 

Sapolio 

STATIONERY AND 

BOOKS 


Dennison Paper Novelties 

Eaton's Highland Linen 
Stationery 

Greeting Cards Assn. 

LePace's Glue 

Ward's A-Line-A-Daj Book 

Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen 


TOYS AND GAMES 
Parker Games 
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the retailer get out of it ? 


A discussion of the value of national advertising, by 
George W. Kinney, president of one of America's 


most famous retail institutions 


95e KINNEY € LEVAN co. 


LEVELAND knows 

the Kinney and Levan 
Co. as one of the finest of its many 
fine stores. 

The Kinney and Levan Co., how- 
ever, is even more than that. It isthe 
largest store of its kind in America, 
with a wholesale business through- 
out the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

Retail merchants everywhere will 
be interested in the merchandising 
ideas of its president, George W. 
Kinney, who founded the business 
50 years ago. 

“Some merchants,” says Mr. Kin- 
ney, “are still asking themselves, 
‘Does it really pay to handle nation- 
ally advertised products? How much 
real benefit do I derive from a manu- 
facturer's national advertising?’ 

“With the Kinney and Levan Co. 
this question was long ago answered 
once and for all. 

“Today 90 per cent of our stand- 
ard merchandise (exclusive of im- 
portations) is nationally advertised 
goods. 

“In the progress of building our 
business we have found it profitable 
to handle well-known nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise. We cannot 
afford to spend the time necessary 
to make an unknown name known 
to our customers. 

“In fact, when taking on a new 
line the amount of national adver- 
tising back of a product is with us a 
consideration of greatest importance. 

“Time after time the wisdom of 
this policy has proved out in specific 
cases. 

"] might cite the instance of our 


. chant. 


CLEVELAND 


change from a vacuum cleaner ad- 
vertised only in a limited way to one 
backed up bv large-scale national 
advertising. We quadrupled our sales 
in one year. 

“We once designed and imported 
a certain line of glassware. Then we 
tookon anationally advertised prod- 
uct and immediately increased our 
business without affecting sales of 
our own lines. 

“These are only two cases out of 
hundreds. One of the most interest- 
ing proofs of the value of national 
advertising to the retail merchant, 
however, will be found in the map 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

“We asked a representative of the 
Woman's Home Companion to show 
us just how manufacturer's adver- 
tising in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion covered our trade territory 
in Cleveland. 

“We selected one of our best dis- 
tricts and asked that the homes in 
which the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion is read be spotted on a map of 
this district. 

“The result is shownonthe map. It 
proves, we believe, that a manufac- 
turer’s advertising in the Woman’s 
Home Companion is the best kind of 
focal advertising for us—orany mer- 
It reaches the homes that 
give us our best customers—and it 
reaches a lot of them. 

"[ need say nothing about the 
wisdom of tying up with such adver- 
tising as this. We do it continuously 
with window trims and newspaper 
advertising. I believe that any mer- 
chant, in any line, will find it profit- 
able to do likewise." 


To Retail Merchants 


No matter where you do business, 
your neighborhood is thickly spotted 
with many of the1,900,000 homes in 
which the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion is read. 

These homes, you will find, are of 
the better type. In them live the 
families whose business is most valu- 
able to you. 

Right now the women in these 
homes are reading manufacturers' 
advertisements in the Woman's 
Home Companion — advertisements 
of products you carry. 

You can capitalize on this adver- 
tising, you can get the valuable trade 
of Woman's Home Companion read- 
ers. Thousands of successful mer- 
chants are doing it in this easy, 
simple way. 

First: Carry the merchandise ad- 
vertised in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion. 

Second: Feature this merchandise 
—let people know that you carrv 
these Companion-advertised prod- 
ucts. 

Why not start now to make your 
store known as the place where these 
products can be bought? Begin now 
to build upa clientele of steady-buy- 
ing, profitable Woman's Home Com- 
panion customers. 

In the list of Companion-adver- 
tised products at left, check those in 
your fine and start featuring them 
now. Also ask the salesman and rep- 
resentatives of these lines for adver- 
tising and display suggestions. They 
will be glad to give them to you. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Can you, Mother 
afford to ignore 
this? 


Many mothers wonder why their children do not get on well in school. 


The modern teacher knows how vital is the relationship between proper 
food and the physical and mental growth of children. She knows that 
improperly nourished, pale, inactive children are, as a rule, at a decided 
disadvantage. They lack strength and stamina for study or play. 


That is why so many teachers are telling pupils and mothers about the 
great value of hot whole wheat as a food for health, strength and vitality. 


You, mother, can helpyour children by giving them Wheatena regularly. 
A wholesome, unrobbed cereal food made of the plumpest, meatiest kernels 
of choicest winter wheat, toasted and roasted to a delicious nutty flavor. 
Wheatena contains energy-giving carbohydrates; essential vitamin B; 
muscle-making proteins; bone-building mineral salts;even the vital golden 
heart of the wheat; and bran, nature's safe regulator. Wheatena is whole 
wheat at its best. 


Children and grown-ups relish Wheatena and never seem to get enough 
of it. On your table in 3 minutes at less than 2 cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe book. : 


Name 


Address . 


The Fighting Point 


(Continued from page 15) 


seat in the bow, and Beme pushed off. 

They traveled steadily down-stream all 
that morning, and halted at midday while 
Beme built a fire and cooked their noon 
meal. When the dishes were washed and 
the fire extinguished, Beme reloaded the 
canoe, and called to Porgan that he was 
ready to start. But Porgan was smoking 
a lazy pipe, and he stayed where he was. 

“No hurry,” he said; “I’m out to take 


| it easy up here." Beme came up the 


bank toward him, moving uncertainly, and 
Porgan asked, “Where do you figure on 
camping to-night?” 

There was, Beme told him, another 
hotel at the head of the lake into which 
this river emptied; he had intended to 
stop there. But Porgan negatived this. 

"[ don't want any more hotels," he 
said. “We'll duck that." 

Beme considered the problem presented 


by this suggestion. 


*" There's a lot of flowage in the river,” 
he said. ‘‘Dri-ki along the banks for 
five-six miles this side of the lake. No 
good chance to camp." 

“How about going on?" Porgan sug- 
gested. 

“Well, it's quite a jog till vou strike the 
brook we hit," Beme explained. “We'd 
have to go pretty steady to get there by 
dark. And dri-ki all along the lake every- 
where. Can't even make a landing." 

"Stop this side of the dri-ki then," 
Porgan said positively. "I'm not in any 
hurry, Beme.” 


S° THEY made that first night’s camp 
*2 only a long half-day below their start; 
and Porgan idly watched Beme's pro- 
ceedings, and smiled to see how the guide 


| observed a certain formal routine in his 


work. 

He took each piece of luggage from the 
canoe and deposited the fedis wooden 
food buckets and the bags in a row upon 
the bank; he put up the tent and made a 
bed within, as though the whole were a 
rite; he repaired the fireplace of rough 
stones loosely piled—they had chosen an 
old wangan ground for this camp—and 
replaced one of the forked sticks at the 
end; he set out his cooking dishes and his 
ingredients in a definite order, all before 
he even began to cook supper. 

And Porgan, watching, confirmed his 
impression that Beme was a man whose 
life ran in a straight-and-narrow channel, 
who knew how to do just one thing, knew 
nothing outside this at all. 

Beme had expected to sleep in the tent 
with Porgan, and he spread their blankets 
side by side; but Porgan objected to this, 
the good nature which he had shown all 


| day evaporating, his truculence apparent. 


“I can't sleep with anybody," he said 
impatiently; “any man. You sleep out- 
side.” 

Beme accepted this without comment; 
and the arrangement became a perma- 
nent one, Porgan in the tent, Beme some- 
where near by. 

They traveled next day at a leisurely 
pace; and the high banks of the river, 


; where tall elms reared themselves grace- 
fully against the sky, their luxuriance 
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testifying to the fact that their roots were 
in water, gave way to lower shores as 
the flowage widened and dri-ki began to 
appear. 

3v and by they were passing between 
fields of this dismal stuff: masses of dead 
and twisted trees, barkless and bleached 
to the gray of bones, gaunt branches 
rising out of the water like the upflung 
arms of drowning men. And Beme spoke, 
surprisingly énough, as though the sight 
distresied im. 


“They might have lumbered it off | 
before they flowed it,” he remarked, 


stead of just drowning out the trees 
where they stood and leaving them there. 
Makes it ugly around everywhere. This 
used to be right pretty along here, too." 

Porgan grinned at this suggestion of 
sentiment in the man. 

"Wasn't any lumber here, was there? 
Just firewood?" he suggested. 

“Well, they could have cut the trees, 
anyway," Beme insisted. “I don't mind 
seeing a tree cut, if it's going to be used. 
But [ hate to see one killed and just left 
around." 


VEN Porgan in the end found this 

waste of skeletons depressing; he was 
glad when they picked their way through 
a tangle of the stuff into thel mouth of a 
little brook, up which Beme poled the 
canoe. They came after a mile or two 
into a little pond, and crossed this, and 
landed to carry across the divide into 
the headwaters of the northward-bearing 
streams. 

A cart transported their belongings; 
and on this cart Porgan himself stowed 
his bag, and he walked just beside it all 
the way. He now wore the new garments 
he had bought at the store, and he had 
abandoned his shoulder holster and put 
the pistol in the bag. He had no fear of 
Beme. 

At the end of the carry, they came to 
another pond, shallow and marshy, with a 
muddy bottom, where the canoe dragged 
through the mud for fifty yards from the 
landing; then down the rocky bed of a 
stream, where it was often necessary to 
step out in the water and pull the canoe; 
then into the open reaches of a lake again, 
and made camp there, after a long day. 

“But there wasn’t any good place to 
stop in between," Beme explained. And 
the next day they went on, and Porgan 
found their next camp site so pleasant 
that they rested there and tried for some 
trout in some of the tributary brooks, 
without success. That this was as Beme 
had prophesied irritated Porgan. 

** Fishing's no good around here till we 
et down to Beaver," Beme had said, and 
organ had retorted, "You're trying to 

get in reach of that girl of yours!” 

Beme seemed faintly unhappy at this 
suggestion; Porgan gathered that the 
man felt his professional integrity had 
been impeached, and it amused him there- 
after to touch on this tender spot of the 
guide's by criticizing his work about the 
camp and his handling of the canoe. 

They saw many deer, and one morning 
Porgan put the shotgun in the bow of the 
canoe. 

Beme said slowly, ‘‘Season ain't open 
vet." 

“May see a bear," Porgan told him in 
a jocular tone; and Beme seemed unable 
to find an answer to this. But late that 
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afternoon they came around a bend in the 
brook within range of a small doe, and 
Porgan caught up the gun and shot her 
when she lifted her head from the water to 
stare at them. 

Beme protested at this action, in a man- 
ner curiously mild, that did not reveal 
the distaste he was beginning more and 
more to feel for the man in his charge. 
Porgan himself was made uncomfortable 
by the death throes of the doe; the little 
beast, flat on its side in the water, stil! 
kicked, and kicked for such a long time, 
as though even in death it sought to run 
away. 

His discomfort he manifested in an 
increased ugliness of temper, and in a 
sudden and acute dislike of Beme. Be- 
cause he perceived the justice in the 
other's disapproval, he emphasized his 
own contempt for what Beme might feel 
by refusing to allow Beme to butcher the 
doe. 

"Cut the saddle out," he directed. 
“and throw the rest of it back in the 


Beme said, a little uncertainly, ‘* That’s 
no waytodo.” And Porganlaughed at him. 
“Afraid of the wardens?” he suggested. 
“Well, report it when we get out and I'll 
pay the fine. That satisfy you, does it?” 
i : x SEL 
I ain't afraid," Beme protested. 
Porgan swore at him, cried angrily, 
"Shut up then, and do what I say!" 
Next morning they broke camp and 
continued on their way; but there was no 
longer even a surface politeness in their 
relations. They spoke seldom; Beme 
never, except in answer to a remark from 
Porgan; Porgan only when he had a 
uestion to ask or an order to convey. 
hen his tone was abrupt and rancorous. 
He had, for the first few days after 
putting the world behind him, somewhat 
relaxed the nervous tension under which 
he had been laboring; but now his anger 
at Beme reminded him of the reasons for 
this expedition; his thoughts reverted to 
the half-formed project which had first 
occurred to him on the steamer. 


H5 original plan had been simply to 
hide himself here till a certain time 
had passed, then direct Beme to carry him 
across the border and set him on his 
way; but another project was slowly form- 
ing in his thoughts, a project involving 
Beme. The idea, returning to his mind, 
began to assume a definite form; he con- 
sidered details and designs. If he could 
carry it through, he reminded himself, 
it would certainly delay pursuit, if not 
altogether break the trail. 

He had no illusions as to his own safety. 
It was quite certain that he would even- 
tually be traced thus far; that his depar- 
ture with Beme would be discovered; that 
the search for him would extend itself 
even into this wilderness. 

But if that search should reveal the 
apparent fact that Beme had done away 
with him—the very impossibility of such 
a thing amused Porgan immediately— 
then the hunt for him might well be 
abandoned; especially if Beme were never 
found. 

But to leave the desired impression, 
certain elements were necessary, certain 
measures must be taken. And Porgan 
spent the long days in the canoe consider- 
ing these elements, testing and discarding 
measures which occurred to him. 
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His rancorous hatred of Beme, intensi- | 


fying day by day, gave a definite zest to 
what he meant to do. He began about 
this time to study the map which he had 
bought in the store, and to question Beme 
about the country north of them, and the 
most easily traveled water thoroughfares. 


OC *Enight.a few minutes after they had 
made camp beside the stream, another 
canoe passed them, going down-stream, 
driven by two men and traveling swiftly. 
Porgan hailed these men; but with only a 
glance in his direction they averted their 
eyes and pushed steadily on, and Porgan 
asked Beme who they were. 

“I see them when I come through 
here two weeks ago,” Beme explained. 
“They've been around here about a 
month now. Keep out of sight, mostly. 
I guess they’re planning to trap in here 
somewhere this winter.” 

Porgan nodded, laughed a 
“ Poachers.” 

“Yes, sir.” Beme was of late very 
polite to the other man. 

“Not very sociable.” 

“Some hard ones come down over the 
line," Beme agreed. He stood for a 
moment, looking after the vanishing 
canoe. "I'd as lief they weren't hanging 
around here," he commented. 

Porgan was curious. 

"Why?" 

“Well,” said Beme, with an uncertain 
glance at the other, “it ain't but a little 
wavs down to Beaver Pond." 

Porgan laughed. “Oh, that's where 
your girl lives. "Fraid they'll take her 
away from you?” 

“T wouldn't want them bothering her,” 
said Beme. 

The other had formed a very definite 
mental picture of this girl of Beme’s; 
with no facts to go upon, he nevertheless 
thought of her as such a drab and slattern 
sort as might conceivably find something 
to attract her in this stupid little man. 

“T guess she’s safe enough,” he said 
scornfully. 

Beme nodded and resumed his tasks. 

LI] » , ” 

Prob'ly she is," he agreed. 

But Porgan was to find next day that 
he had made a mistake. They reached the 
head of Beaver Pond in time to lunch 
there, and afterward started on; and 
Beme said, with a shy grin which he could 
not hide and a note of pleasure in his 
voice which seemed to Porgan madden- 
ingly fatuous, “Well camp at the dam 
house to-night.” 


little: 


» 


ORGAN knew what he meant; he was 
tempted to veto this suggestion, direct 
Beme to go beyond, refuse the little man 
the glimpse of his girl upon which he had 
been counting. But he had himself a 
certain curiosity on her account; amd 


after a moment's hesitation, he agreed 


with Beme. 

“Then you'll be satisfied," he said 
derisively. 

“Well,” Beme agreed in a friendly 
tone, “I like to get to see her when I can." 

By mid-afternoon they were in sight of 
the dam; and Porgan could see the clear- 


ing at its hither end, and the buildings | 
which stood there; and by and by he could | 


discern the movement of a figure, and then 
another. As they presently drew nearer, 


these two figures came down to the water's | 


edge to wait their arrival. 
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were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
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Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono: 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 
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| Beme said, in a curiously eager voice, 
| from the stern, “See! I waved my paddle 
so's she'd know it's me." 

Porgan made no comment. His eves 
were intent upon the two people waiting 
for them. The girl and hit father, he 
decided; and he thought that from this 
| distance she seemed to carry herself with 
a straight, fine grace, like that of a woods 
animal. 

He grinned at himself derisively, mur- 
mured, “All look good when they're far 
away!" 

But even before they drew up at the 
water's edge, he had forgotten his own 
anticipations in the astonishment and 
delight he felt at what he saw. 

For the girl—this girl whom Beme had 
so longed to see—was of a rich and intoxi- 
cating loveliness, so that Porgan’s breath 
choked in his throat. 

Her hair, black sheen over deepest 
brown, was heavy in the sun; her cheeks 
had the olive tint which speaks of South- 
ern blood; and her eyes smiled so warmly 
upon Beme. 

In the moment of landing Porgan was 
divided between the desire that she should 
thus smile upon him, and a fierce appetite 
for the feel of the throat of little Beme 
between his hands! 

(To be continued) 


“Detective Hanvey 
Pays a Midnight Call 


(Continued from page 25) 


conductor overlooks. He don’t give a par- 
ticular hoot about the nickel, but he gets a 
real kick out of trimming the traction 
company. That's the kind of a bozo Mc- 
Masters is. He wouldn’t steal a dime; but 
slip some easy graft his way, like this, for 
instance, and he ain’t got strength enough 
to resist temptation.” 

Hanvey sank into a chair and stared 
through the window. Beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his broad forehead. 
He fumbled for his handkerchief and 
slipped it between neck and wilted col- 
lar. 

“Golly!” said he at length. “This world 
sure is full of wicked folks!” 

“It certainly is," responded the man 
who had for ten years made an excellent 
living by safe-cracking. "I just can't 
understand an honest man doing any- 
thing like that.” 

“Trading on his rep,” snapped Jim. 
“That’s what makes me sore." 

In the dusk-dark of early evening they 
stared across the room at each other. It 
was Terris who broke the prolonged 
silence. 

“And now—what?” 

“Durned if I know.” 

“Have you talked to McMasters?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why?” 

“No use, Bob. The man that would 
keep his mouth shut this long ts a crook. 
It’s his idea to fleece the company. So 
just talking to him wouldn’t do a bit of 
good. Hed probably even have the 
nerve to say that the pearls never were 
returned." 

“That’s right. That sure is right, Jim. 
But you've got to do something." 
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“Uh-huh. I certainly have. The ques- 
tion is—what?” 

And Jim Hanvey settled back in his 
chair for a session of intensive thought. 
Automatically his spatulate fingers fum- 
bled for the golden toothpick which hung 
from the massive watch chain. Only once 
did the detective speak: 

“T sure hate,” he murmured half aloud, 
“to deal with crooks like McMasters!” 


AT TEN minutes before midnight Nor- 
4 Y ton McMasters arrived at his home, 
dismissed the chauffeur, and was admitted 
by his man. At twenty minutes after 
twelve Norton McMasters lay in solitary 
state in his antique four-poster bed, 
bathed in the soft glow of a distinctly 
modern reading lamp, and immersed in a 
magazine article. The valet entered. 

“Ts that all, sir?” 

** Yes, Williams." 

“I may go?" 

i Yes » 

“Good night, Mr. McMasters.” 

“Night, Williams." 

The door closed softly behind the 
man-servant. À few moments later an- 
other door closed down-stairs. Norton 
McMasters was alone in his home. 

He bulked large under the sheets, and 
his rather rotund face beamed with a care- 
fully cultivated expression of geniality. 

his outward evidence of good-fellow- 
ship had been the shoal upon which many 
a trusting bark had been wrecked in the 
troublous seas of business. The only 
men who dealt with McMasters success- 
fully were those who knew him with a 
palling intimacy, or those with sufficiently 
keen perception to detect the frost in 
his blue eyes. McMasters hated his eyes: 
he could smile with his lips; he could 
crinkle his forehead; but he could not, try 
as he might, bring softness to those eyes. 
And he wanted to be known as a friendly, 
easy-going man: it made things so much 
simpler. 

e read until ten minutes after one 
o’clock. Then he snapped out the light 
at the head of his bed and turned over 
on his left side. Three minutes later he 
was asleep. 

Precisely thirty-seven minutes later, 
he waked. The room was flooded with 
light, and it was several seconds before 
the man on the bed accustomed himself 
to the glare. And several seconds more 
elapsed before he shook the final trouble- 
some vestige of sleep from his cold blue 
eyes. 

His gaze came to rest upon his visitor: 
a tremendous man of absurd dispropor- 
tions, upon whom a worn sack suit hung 
apologetically. This person was seated in 
a small rocking chair, puffing contentedly 
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upon an atrocious black cigar. A big 
hand toyed idly with a gold object which 
hung from a watch chain spanning an 
impressive area of stomach. For a few 
seconds silence held, and then McMasters 
spoke, his voice cool and even. 

“That cigar," he commented, "'is ter- 
rible." 

Hanvey’s eyelids flickered apprecia- 
tively. “I smoke 'em all the time.” 

“T can’t say I admire anything but 
your courage. If you will extinguish that 
you'll find some really excellent ones in 
the humidor vonder." 

“Thanks. I'll just keep on with this.” 

McMasters selected a cigarette from 
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the stand beside his bed. He spoke con- 
versationally. 

“Burglar?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then to what fortuitous circum- 
stance may I attribute this rather infor- 
mal call?” 

“Oh—nothin’ special. Just thought I'd 
drop in for a little chat.” 

“T see. Quite interesting. Pardon me 
if I appear lacking in enthusiasm.” 

*"Squite all right. I didn't. exactly 
figure you'd try to kiss me." 

"No. . . . Í can’t fancy anyone doing 
that. What, then, are vou here for?" 

"Well," Hanvey clasped his hands 
across the bulging waistcoat, “for one 
thing I wanted the experience of talking 
with as dirty a crook as there is in the 
world." 

"Yes?" MeMasters's voice was quiet, 
but a flush mantled his pasty cheeks. 

“Exactly. It happens that I’ve been 
thrown with crooks pretty much all my 
life. A good many of them are my 
friends; and I admire them tremendously. 
But the thing I admire about a real crook, 
MeMasters, is that he takes a chance. 
He does something outside the law, 
knowing that if he’s caught he'll be sent 
up for it. He doesn’t piddle. He’s a 
sportsman. But you—you’re just natu- 
rally low-down!” 

M«Masters was sitting up straight. 

“Who are you?" he snapped. 

“My name is Hanvey. I'm a detec- 
tive." 

A sneer decorated the other's lips. 
“That’s interesting. You ought to be in 
the movies." J 

"I am kinder handsome. Maybe, 
though, you'll be interested in knowing 
that one of the firms I work for is the 
insurance company which paid you 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars for 
those pearls which were stolen from this 
house a few months ago." 

“A-aeah!? A flicker of understanding 
appeared in the eyes of the man on the 
bed. 

"We want that money,” continued 
Hanvev. 

“What money?” 

“That you received for the loss of the 
pearls.” 

“Don’t make me laugh. Those pearls 
were stolen.” 

“Of course they were. That part of it 
was all right. You never would have been 
a straight-enough crook to engineer that 
part of it yourself. But when they were 
put back the other day, you didn’t say 
a word about it to the company.” 

“I don't know what you're talking 
about.” 

Hanvey did not raise his voice. “ You're 
just a dirty liar." 

“Now, listen here—" 

“Tm listening." 


IVES TERS subsided. “I suppose 
1* À Pm in no position to resent anything 
you might say.” 

* You're dog-goned right, you ain't. I 
came here with a pretty definite idea of 
what I wanted; and I haven't forgotten 
what that idea was. I want either the 
pearls or the money." 

“Mr. Hanvey—you're talking like an 
idiot!” 

“T suppose you haven’t discovered that 
the pearls have been returned?” 


“Certainly not.” 

“Fine. Well go right down to your 
living-room safe, where they were put. If 
you haven't discovered them, you'll find 
them right there now—and you'll give 
them to me.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh! is that so? Well now—" 

* Would E e mind telling me, Mr. 
Detective Hanvey, how you happen to 
know all about this?" 

“The man who stole the pearls origi- 
nally is a friend of mine.” 

“ Birds of a feather!" 

“That’s it. Well, he’s turned straight. 
And his first act was to get rid of those 
jewels. He put them back where thev 
came from—and I’ve been waiting ever 
since for you to report the matter to the 
insurance company.” 


“WOU must have had a jolly time." 

For a half-minute McMasters stared 
at his visitor through frosty eves, his man- 
ner quietly speculative. If he was wor- 
ried [^ gave no indication of that fact. 
He was attempting to evaluate the pon- 
derous Hanvey; to discover exactly what 
the man knew and just how far he dared 
go. Finally he spoke, his voice crisp and 
incisive: 

“Now listen to me, you. I don’t know 
who or what you are. I don’t believe 
your name is Hanvey, and I don’t be- 
lieve you're a detective. But I do know 
that, whether you are or not, you're not 
oing to get away with any such high- 
handed stuff as this!" 

4€ No?" 

“You certainly are not!" 

“Then,” sighed Jim, “PIL have to ar- 
rest you.” 

“Don’t make me laugh. The minute 
you try anything like that I'll have 
you arrested for breaking and entering. 
There isn't any doubt that you've com- 
mitted that offense, is there?" 

“None at all." 

“Fine. And your only counter to such 
a move on my part would be to tell 
why you came here. Now, suppose your 
story is correct: Suppose those pearls are 
in my safe—what then? I merely state 
that I was delaying an official report 
until I discovered if they were the same 
pearls, having them inspected by an ex- 
pert and all that sort of stuff. Or I claim 
never to have found them. And Mr. Han- 
vey—or whatever your name is—faces 
a few years in the penitentiary.” 

Jim relighted his malodorous cigar. 
“Nothing excites you very much, does 
it?” 

«c No." 

"You wouldn't get excited even if I 
went down-stairs and opened that safe, 
would you?” 

“Not a particle. Because the minute 
you did so, I'd call the police.” 

“T see. Mr. Icicle himself in person!" 

Hanvey’s right hand went back to his 
hip pocket. When it returned McMasters 
saw that it held an ugly little automatic. 

“Now, this here is usually a right per- 
suasive argufier, McMasters—and right 
now it is suggesting that you hand me 
over those pearls real friendly and in- 
formal-like.’ 

The eyes of the other man narrowed. 
Then he laughed harshly. 

“Do you really expect me to believe 
that you would shoot?” 
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“Well, I kind of hope you'll regard it 
thataway." 

"You're wrong. I’ve never been 
bluffed in all my life, and I don't propose 
to start now." 

“I’m downright serious.” 

“Then go ahead and shoot." 

“Not yet." The detective rose. “What 
this gun is telling you is to walk down- 
stairs ahead of me and open that safe. 
That’s all.” 

McMasters did not hesitate for an 
instant: 

“T refuse. I have no intention of stir- 
ring from this bed.” 

Jim Hanvey blinked slowly. And then 
he smiled. 

“Anyway,” 

A 23? 
nerve!" 

“Thanks.” McMasters knew that he 
had won. “And kindly close the front 
door on your way out." 

“You're not going to 'phone the po- 
lice?” 

“Tm not entirely a fool!” 

“Well—I wasn't sure.” Jim moved 
toward the door. “Good night," he 
murmured pleasantly. 

“Good night, Hanvey. I enjoyed your 
little visit.” 


he remarked, 


HE stairs creaked under the enormous 
weight of the departing detective. Mc- 
Masters lay rigidly. There was a smile 
of ineffable content upon his lips; it was 
lain that he was vastly pleased with 
himself He followed every foot of Han- 
vey’s progress through the house, assur- 
ing himself that the detective did not 
stop to open the safe. Then McMasters 
heard the front door open and shut, and a 
moment later the shuffling of big feet 
moving down the street. 

Outside, Jim Hanvey waddled slowly 
toward the corner. An occasional auto- 
mobile could be seen moving through the 
park across the way, headlights splitting 
the darkness. At the corner an arc light 
spluttered. Jim sighed as he turned the 
corner. 

And then a figure detached itself from 
the shadows of a doorway and Bob 
Terris joined him. Jim nodded to him 
casually. 

* Did you get the pearls, Bob?" 
Honvev. 

“Sure. Look!" 

From an inside pocket Terris took a 
little package. He unrolled it with deft 
fingers and exhibited to the detective the 
shimmering pearls which, until a few 
minutes previously, had rested in Nor- 
ton McMasters’s safe. 

Jim nodded as he took the jewels and 
put them in his own pocket. 

“Good work, Bob. I'll turn 'em over 
to the insurance company to-morrow 
morning." 

"Gee! Jim, that's great. 
have helped a lot." 

"Aw! Don't mention it. 
it sure was a tedious job. You see, Mc- 
Masters is one of those wise guys no- 
body can put anything over on." Jim's 
fingers fumbled with the golden tooth- 
pick, and the ghost of a smile appeared 
on the big round face. “And I'm kind 
of betting, Bob, that he's going to be 
considerably surprised when he finds out 
that we've made an honest man out of 
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Glenn Hunter Made His Début in an 


about it that she finally stole out to the 
top of the slope, from which vantage point 
she could see and hear what I was doing. 
| I did not know until years later, when I 
had become an actor, that she had dis- 
covered, and kept, my secret. 

“She was not the only person who dis- 
covered it. On another hill near our place 
lived a very charming woman, a writer. 
| It seems that she occasionally took a 
short cut between her house and the 
village; and this short cut led along the 
slope opposite my ‘theatre.’ 

“One day, as I was fervidly declaiming 
my improvised dialogue, I looked up and 
saw a real spectator sitting where there 
should have been only an imaginary 
audience. I was so horribly embarrassed 
that I fled to my 'dressing-room,' where I 
hid until she got up and feft: 

“After that, I was always on the watch 
for her. But I think she must have been 
wise and understanding, like my mother, 
for, so far as I know, she never came back 
to spy on me, and she never told what she 
had discovered. So I, for one,’ ” he laughed, 

“believe that a woman can keep a secret. 

“What did you do in winter, when you 
couldn't act in your apple-tree theatre?" 
I asked. 

“I was busy then making little models 
of stages out of wood and cardboard," 
he said. “Of course there wasn’t much 
of a theatre in a little town like Highland 
Mills. Only the cheapest companies and 
the crudest productions came there—and 
very seldom, at that. But I sent to New 
York occasionally for a theatrical maga- 
zine; and from the pictures and the read- 
ing matter I learned something about 
stage setting and lighting. When our 
living-room became too cluttered up with 
my models and batteries and light bulbs, 
the whole mess was banished to the attic, 
and I would work there. 

"You see, neither Dad nor Mother 
approved of the stage for me. Mother 
is the dearest thing in the world. And 
Dad is—well, he is simply wonderful. 
People are always talking about how they 
adore their mothers. I can lead that 
chorus, believe me. But I don't see why 
there isn't more said about fathers! If 
they're all as fine as my father, there will 
be another chorus for me to lead. 


“J UST because they were so interested 
in my future, they didn’t want me to 
be an actor. Naturally, they thought of the 
cheap companies which came to our town. 
They thought it was a precarious way to 

earn a living. They worried about its 
temptations. 

But I didn't worry about anything— 
except how I was to get on the stage! I 
couldn't do that in Highland Mills. So 
the first step was to find some way of 
getting out into the world. 

“Before this, I had worked in the sum- 
mer vacation as a gardener's boy on the 
big Harriman estate. By the way," he 
said with his crinkling smile, “after an 
actor makes a hit, a great many people go 
back stage to meet him. One night Mrs. 


Apple Orchard 


(Continued from page 34) 


E. H. Harriman paid me this compliment; 
and as we were talking I said to her: 

***You probably don't realize that this 
is the second time you have spoken to me. 
'The first time was when you told me to 
mop up the water on the floor of your 
greenhouse! 

“Being a gardener’s boy,” he went on, 
‘wouldn't furnish the money or the 
opportunity I needed, so when I was in my 
early teens, I went to a business school in 
Newburgh and learned stenography. 

“The next thing, of course, was to get 
a job in New York. I was only a kid. I 
couldn't land a very good one. But I 
got a small position, at ten dollars a week, 
with the Union Theological Seminary. I 
was ecclesiastical by day and theatrical 
by night! Every cent I could save I spent 
in going to plays; sitting in the gallery, of 
course. 

“One day I ran across a catalogue of 
the Mount Hermon preparatory school, 
which Dwight Moody, the evangelist, 
founded near Northfield, Massachusetts. 
Fortunately, I had sense enough to want 
an education, and I arranged to work my 
way at Mount Hermon by doing steno- 
graphic work. I stayed there three years. 

“As you know, it is a religious school. 
‘Dramatics’ were not to be thought of — 

et I could think of little else! Finally, 
Tede the faculty to let us do a few 
Shakespeare plays as part of our course in 
English; also a Greek play, in connection 
with the course in Greek. 


FINISHED the four-year course in 

three years, by staying oneseasonatthe 
summer school. Then I felt it was time 
for me to begin thundering at the door of 
the theatre. So I came to New York. 

“At first I obtained a job: a small one, 
keeping books for a man who had a little 
jewelry shop. However, insignificant as 
the job was, i it prevented my haunting the 
managers ' offices. - And if I didn't ‘haunt 
the managers' offices, how could I ever 
get on to the stage? The answer was, I 
couldn't. So I gave up trying to have any 
steady work. 

“After that, when I had been penniless 
so long that I simply had to eat, I would 
get a job for a few days washing dishes in 
some cheap restaurant. The pay was a 
dollar a day and my meals. As soon as I 
got to the point where I didn't feel 
starved, I would quit and go the rounds of 
the managers again. In fact, again and 
again and again! 

“It’s a wonder that those three months 
didn't cure me of my love of outdoor 
life," he said, with a laugh that wasn't 
entirely mirthful. “I slept in the parks 
so many nights that I almost forgot what 
a bed was like. Occasionally I earned a 
few dollars and hired a room, so that I 
could get a bath and make myself more 
presentable. 

“I suppose,” he said reflectively, “the 
hardest part of that experience was the 
knowledge that I didn't have to go through 
with it. I could quit and go home. 
could quit and get something to do that 
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would at least give me food and a place to 
sleep. 

“Perhaps it seems foolish not to have 
done the latter, at any rate. By taking a 
job for six months, I might have saved a 
little money; enough to scrape along on 
while I laid siege to the managers. 

“T don’t know that I can explain why 
I didn’t. Perhaps you can understand 
anyway. I wanted one thing; had wanted 
it, dreamed of it, all my life. It meant 
more to me than comfort or pleasure or 
security. 

“Well,” he continued, “things went on 
that way for three months. I hadn’t re- 
ceived a glimmer of encouragement. One 
day I picked up a stray copy of the 
‘Evening Mail,’ and in it I read a story 
signed ‘Zoe Beckley.’ It wasn’t fiction, 
but a short article telling of the struggle 
someone had gone through in trying to 
get a start in life. 

“At that time I was in pretty desperate 
straits. My clothes and my shoes were 
almost worn out. 

"As I read Miss Beckley’s story, I 
smiled grimly to myself, thinking that 
someone, sometime, might write just such 
a story about me. Then, suddenly, the 


| idea occurred to me: 'If the story should 


be told now, it might help me to get the 


| chance I want!" 


“TEARI NG out the page that contained 


the article, I put it in my pocket and 
started off to find the ‘Evening Mail’ 
office. It was several miles away, a long 
trip for a boy who was half starved. But 
I finally reached the building and was 
directed to Miss Beckley’s room. While 
I was hanging around her door one of the 
men on the staff asked me what I wanted. 
When I had explained, he disappeared into 
her room, telling me to wait. A few min- 
utes later he came back for me. 

"[t was the middle of the day," he 
said, laughing; * but it was the beginning 
of sunrise for me! Miss Beckley agreed to 
write the story. But as she wanted a 
picture of me to print with it, she gave me 
fifty cents and sent me to a cheap photog- 
rapher near by. She said he would make 
three snapshots for that amount. I was 
to give her one and keep two for myself. 
I confess now that I got only the one for 
her. With the rest of the money I bought 
something to eat. 

“Thanks to Miss Beckley, I got mv 
coveted chance the very next day. Edward 
Goodman, of, the Washington Square 
Players, agreed to give me a trial and to 
pay me ten dollars a week if he was able 
to use me. 

* Before I go any further, I must tell 
you of another result of Miss Beckley’s 
story. I had hoped that some theatrical 
manager would see it; but it hadn’t even 
occurred to me that thousands of other 
people might read it! As it happened, one 
of our neighbors at home was a subscriber 
to the ‘Mail;’ and inside of twenty-four 
hours, the truth about me was known to 
everybody in Highland Mills, including 
my father and mother! You can imagine 
how they felt.” 

Up to that time, Glenn Hunter never 
had appeared on any stage, except the one 
made of school dining tables, and his 
imaginary one under the apple trees. It 
happens that I saw him in his very first 
róle; a small but dramatic part in a one- 
act play called “The Clod." And it also 
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Wonderful, casy wa ® 


happens to be true that I still remember 
the deep pe en he made, not only on 
me but on the entire audience as well. 

I did not know then that I was seeing a 
bi who never before had acted in a 
public production. That he was able, 
without previous training or experience, 
to give so satisfying a performance seems 
almost a miracle. 

But these apparent miracles always 
have some explanation; and in Glenn 
Hunter's case ihi explanation is not hard 
to find. I have heard dozens of people 
say that they "always have wanted" to 
do a thing; sometimes it is one thing. 
sometimes another. But I have known 
comparatively few people who have been 
willing to be cold and hungry and home- 
less in order to do the thing thev wanted 
to do! Almost invariably, those who sere 
willing to make any and every sacrifice, 
have become the heroes of stories like 
Glenn Hunter's. 

This intensity of desire is part of the 
explanation. So, too, is his sincerity of 
mind. What I mean is this: He is honest 
with others—and with himself! He does 
not pose. He has no affectations. He has 
no pretenses, either of false pride or of 
false humility. 

He said to me, “If, when I am forty 
years old, I am not one of the best actors 
in America it will be my own fault. I am 
doing the thing I want to do. have 

outh, health, and opportunity. If I fail. 
Ï shali have no excuse outside of myself.” 
Back of words like these, there must be 


, honesty and seriousness. Glenn Hunter 


has both. And with them he has sym- 
pathy, imagination, feeling. It sounds like 
an extraordinary combination. Yet, when 
you think it over, have I named a single 
quality which anyone cannot develop? 
The trouble, in too many cases, is that the 
will to have them is not strong enough. 

To go on with our story: " The Clod” 
made so great an impression that Martin 
Beck sent it out for a season in vaudeville, 
with Glenn Hunter in the cast. When it 
closed he returned to the Washington 
Square Players. Then he was on the road 
in “Pollyanna.” Next came a tryout in 
Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod.” But by 
that time this country had gone into the 
war; so the young actor—he was cer: 
young then—enlisted in the medical corps 
of the army. 

“I wanted to drive an ambulance in 
France," he said; “but I didn't get anv 
closer to the front than Fort Ontario, 
which is near Oswego, New York. I was 
there when the epidemic of flu broke out; 
and, for the first time in my life, I saw 
men die. Not two or three, but by dozens! 
Out of three hundred of our own men. we 
lost sixty. Finally, I came down with the 
flu myself. 


"BEFORE the epidemic struck us, I had 
put on some plays for the camp: and 
as the townspeople also came I had made 
some acquaintances among them. When 
I became ill, one of them succeeded in 
having me taken from the camp hospital 
to her own house. I was unconscious at 
the time; but I can assure vou that ] have 
been deeply conscious ever since of her 
great kindness. I was a long time cen- 
valescing. Then the Armistice came, and 
I was discharged. 

“Starting all over again, the only en- 
gagement I could get was with a read 
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company that was touring the South in 
‘Come Out of the Kitchen.’ Then I was 
tried out in Mr. Tarkington's ‘Clarence.’ 
At first they didn't want to let me keep 
the part; but they couldn't find anyone 
else, so I got it." 

He did so well in the play that the 
motion-picture producers wanted him for 
the films—which meant that both Fame 
and Fortune were preparing to receive 
him with open arms. 

“One day,” he said, “I happened to mc a 
read the story 'Merton of the Movies.' i 
I thought it would make a wonderful 
motion picture, so I went to Mr. George 
Tyler, who had bought the rights, and 
asked him to promise me that I should 
play that part for the films. 

“PIL promise that you shall do it in 
pictures, he said, ‘if you will promise to 
do it for me in the play!’ 

“T hadn't even thought of that. But 
I was eager to get back into the theatre, 
so I agreed to do it. 

“The money reward," he went on, “‘is 
greater in motion pictures than in the 
regular theatre. hat is one of the 
temptations which the actor has to wrestle 
with. I like to work for the films. I get 
a great deal out of it, besides the money. 
It is good training in expression, gesture— 
all the details of pantomime. But I know 
that it isn't the thing I want most. The 
speaking stage comes first with me, and I 
feel sure it always will. A Standard Typewriter Is a Joy to 
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*TS THIS home one of those dreams?" 


I asked. 

*No—not this one," he said quickly. 
“But there's one that is! I’ve bought the 
house where I lived as a boy in Highland 
Mills; and mv father and mother live 
there now. Wish you could see it! We've 
done a lot to it; made it awfully attractive. 
At least, it's attractive to me. Most of all, 
of course, because Mother and Dad are 
there." 

He got up impulsively and brought me 
a framed photograph from its place of 
honor on the grand piano. Without a 
word, he held it out to me. 

“Your mother?” I asked. 
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“And,” I smiled up at him, “‘so is the 


wonderful wrap she is wearing." 

We understood each other. He knew I 
was talking of the lovely wrap because I 
guessed that he had given it to his mother. 

“Do you remember what color it was?” 
I asked., | 

“Oh, don't I?" he responded promptly. 
“Tt was gray velvet, trimmed with gray 
fox fur. And it came from Paris! The 
first time she wore it was the opening night 
of ‘Merton of the Movies.’ 

“There were really two opening nights: 
first in Brooklyn, as a try-out; then in 
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“The one in Brooklyn was the crucial 
night, because it would show us whether 
the public was going to like the play or 
not. Some of the most famous people in 
the motion picture world were in thé 
audience. We were tense with excitement; 
so much depended on that performance. 
Mother and Dad were there, of course; 
and Mother was so afraid for me that she 
couldn't watch the performance! I re- 
member seeing her sit there, with her head 
bent, not daring to look at me. 

“It was very different the first night 
in New York, for we knew then that the 
play would be a success. I put on my 
make-up and costume long before I 
needed to, so that I could stand behind the 
curtain and watch Dad and Mother walk 
down the aisle. 

* Mother was wearing the Paris evening 
wrap and the orchids I had sent her. She 
told me afterward that as she passed one 
row, she heard someone say, 'There's 
Glenn Hunter's mother!’ 

“T think she was prouder then than she 
was when I gave her a string of pearls a 
year or two ago. That, by the way, was 
one of my dreams that have come true. 
Almost as far back as I can remember, I 
wanted to get my mother a string of 
pearls. And I certainly couldn't have 
done it so soon if it hadn't been for the 
size of motion-picture salaries. 


PLAYED in 'Merton of the Movies' 

a straight year. Then I did it for the 
films. After that, for two vears I played 
"Merton' in other engagements, with more 
pictures sandwiched in between. 

“T could have gone on with this pro- 
gram indefinitel But I couldn't see 
any progress in chat! To keep on doing a 
thing, just because it is a sure thing, safe 
and easy, doesn’t get you very far. I had 
been making a name or myself outside of 
New York; and that is important, for 
New York is not the whole thing in a 
country as big as this one. I could make a 
lot of money in pictures; but there are 
more important things than money. 

“What I wanted was a new play, a 
chance to grow in my work. But when 
you have gained one success, you have got 
to do something better in order to keep 
even the place you have won already. 

“T get far more discouraged now hari I 
did when I was just beginning. I was glad 
then of a chance to do anything! Now I 
have to find a chance to do something 
bigger than I have done in the past. And 
if | shouldn't measure up to each larger 
chance as it comes along, the failure will 
be just that much more conspicuous. 

“With hundreds of plays submitted to 
managers every year, you would think 
any actor could easily find one to fit him. 
But it's like hunting for a needle in a 
havstack. I had become almost hopeless 
about it, when I heard that Mr. Tyler had 
bought ‘Young Woodley.’ From what I 
knew of the play I thought I could do it, 
so I went to see Mr. Tyler. 

“If you can go back,’ he said, ‘and 
remember how a boy thinks and feels, I 
believe you would be able to interpret the 
part. But if you can't live again in the 
mind and the heart of a boy, don't 
attempt the role.’ 

"Well, I took the script and went up to 
New Hampshire, where my lawyer and 
good friend, Judge Brackett, has a big 


country place. For a week I lived with 
that play. I drove, swam, tramped, ate, 
slept with it! I lived with it; but I knew I 
hadn't yet lived in it. 

“Then, one day, I was taking a long 
walk, alone, in a rizzling rain. As usual, 
I had part of the script with me. Sitting 
down on a rock by the road, I read over 
one of the scenes—and suddenly I knew 
that I had got it! Don't ask me to explain. 
All I can say is that there was as much 
difference as there is between a living 
human being and a mere portrait of the 
same human being. 

“I was so eager to tell Judge Brackett 
that I almost ran back to the house. But 
I found it full of newly arrived guests; 
and there I had to sit, listening to conver- 
sations which seemed as if they would 
never end. Finally, I couldn't wait any 
longer. Taking the judge with me to the 
billiard-room, I told him the thrilling 
news—thrilling to me, at any rate—that 
as last I had ‘got it.’ I guess I broke down 
and cried a bit,” he admitted, laughing. 


HAT'S a wonderful place up there," 

he went on. “The right kind of place 
for the sort of thing I was trying to do. It 
seems to me that everybody needs oc- 
casionally to get away from people and 
things. They crowd in on you, so that vou 
can't think things out, quietly and surely. 
Life gets all muddled up. You can't see 
where you're going. You don't know 
whether you are thinking your own 
thoughts, or merely the echoes of other 
Dur S thoughts.” 

“Evidently,” I said, “you agree with 
the familiar line about the world being 
too much with us." 

“Something like that," he agreed. “It 
isn’t a pose with me. It isn’t even some- 
thing that I've recently learned. I must 
have known it instinctively when I was a 
boy. 

“Tn one of those apple trees I was tell- 
ing you about, I built a small platform 
among the top branches. This was during 
my George Barr McCutcheon period, so 
I called my retreat begs Craneycrow.’ 
Most of the apple trees, by the way, have 
been cut down. But my T has saved 
that particular one. The platform is still 
there. And the piece of board on which 
I had painted the name of my ‘castle’ is 
still in place. 

“I used to spend hours up there, just 
thinking about things. I didn’t under- 
stand then why I wanted to get away from 
people to do my thinking; but I realize 
now that I was trying to escape being 
tangled up in their thoughts and their 
ideas. Thanks to that place of escape, 
I believe I ‘found myself? much more 
quicky than I could have without it. 

nd I believe also that it keeps vou from 
losing yourself, if you can get away, and 
find out whether the thing vou are doing 
is what you really intended to do. 

“I know it helps me merely to take the 
car and drive out into the country. When- 
ever I can, I go up to Highland Mills. 
It's beautiful up there. And of course it's 
great to go home! L believe that's another 
thing that we all need: to get back to the 
place where we dreamed our first dreams 
of what we wanted to do and to be. If 
one has the right kind of home, those first 
dreams are pretty certain to be worth 
keeping." 
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bottles, he found a thick sirup, in which 
were floating several large yellowish 
masses. The masses proved to be rubber! 

“But neither this chemist, nor any 
other, could repeat the phenomenon, 
which had been entirely accidental. Yet 
the accident gave them a clue, and in 
laboratories the world over, men worked 
to follow it out. The way to make rubber 
artificially was discovered, again by 
accident, by an English chemist in 1910. 
However, isoprene, the basic material 
used in the process, was obtained from 
our old friend turpentine. The synthesiz- 
ing of rubber by this method merely 
meant that pine forests would be de- 
stroyed instead of rubber forests, so the 
chemists were right where they started. 

“ Next, they turned to potatoes for the 
raw material, only to find that potato- 
growing land was far more valuable than 
rubber-growing land in the tropics. The 
hunt continued, until to-day we can 
make rubber, identical with natural 
rubber, out of turpentine, potatoes, saw- 
dust, pitch, petroleum, and coal, and 
lime. But even yet we can't make it as 
cheaply as we can grow it; so the problem 
is still unsolved.’ 


"D9E accident often play a part in 
chemical discoveries?" I inquired. 

* At times it does, but not as a rule," 
Doctor Stine replied. ‘‘Even when it 
does, the circumstance is not, strictly 
speaking, accidental. Columbus sailed 
for India, and discovered America; but 
we don't call his discovery an accident. 
He wouldn't have found America if he 
hadn't started out to find something. 
Likewise, the chemist invariably has to 

ut in some mighty hard work in order to 

bring about his fortunate accidents. 

“Some chemists are almost exclusively 
explorers and, of course, they can't always 
tell just what their experiments will 
turn up. A chemist employed in a zinc 
oxide works, when investigating an un- 
usual batch of product a few years ago, 
found that it contained a considerable 
amount of germanium. 

“This was a valuable discovery, be- 
cause, while germanium was well known, 
it never before had been available in 
quantities. He separated the germanium 
from the zinc and sent samples to another 
chemist—an explorer. This chemist knew 
of the close relationship between ger- 
manium and arsenic, which at once sug- 
gested a medicinal use for a solution of 
germanium oxide. The discovery thus 
made may some day be of great use as a 
treatment for anemia. 

“I have related this instance as an 
example of chemical 'exploration,' a field 
in which the discoveries made are often 
mistakenly called accidents. In the 
industrial field, the chemist invariably 
has a definite objective before him, and 
works by a pre-outlined plan to attain it. 
He doesn’t just go into the laboratory, 
as some laymen seem to think, and mix 
up this thing and that, heat the whole, 
add something else from the first bottle 


handy, and then step out of the way to 
see what will happen. He knows exactly 
what he is after, and he keeps on until 
he gets it. 

“The chemist doesn't concede the im- 
possible in anything. The fact that a 
thing has never been done before— 
though every man alive has tried to do 
it and failed—isn’t proof that it can’t be 
done; but it is positive proof that we 
haven’t yet learned how to do it. Charles 
M. Hall, who successfully isolated alu- 
minum, was only a college boy a few 


years past his teens, but he proved this | 


fact beyond question. For a half-century 
all the really great chemists had been 
baffled by aluminum, and the libraries 
were filled with the records of their 
failures. Then Hall added one more effort 
to the list, and that effort brought success! 

“The real goal of the chemist, then, is 
to learn how to do things which haven’t 
been done, but which he believes can be 
done. Side by side with that goal, as I have 
said, there invariably isa very definite need, 
a need such as existed when we made cam- 
phor. As long as camphor was a monop- 
oly of nature, and was grown cheaply in 
only one small portion of the world, we in 
America had no control over its price. 
But as soon as we learned how to make 
synthetic camphor in a factory we had a 
price-governor that still holds to-day. 
Our camphor factory is idle, but it is 
there ready to run the moment natural 
camphor steps beyond a fair price limit. 

“After the late war, our Government 
had left upon its hands hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of explosives, for which 
apparently no peace-time use existed. It 
was costly to store these. To do so would 
have necessitated the erection of huge 
magazines in the middle of waste-land 
tracts, and the keeping of them constantly 
under guard. And such pessimistic pro- 
cedure, looking ahead to ‘another war,’ 
was neither desirable nor practicable. 
The question was, What is to be done 
with these explosives? Some talked seri- 
ously of sinking them in the middle of the 
Ocean. 


"THEN the chemist stepped in, his 
objective the conversion of those war 
aterial for peace-time purposes. Among 
others, he took in hand smokeless powder. 
More than four hundred experimental 
mixtures of it were made in the labora- 
tory; twenty separate formulas were 
processed. And, after months of work, a 
new explosive known as 'dumorite' was 

roduced, for use in agriculture, road 
building, uarrying, and the like. But 
even then the chemist's job wasn't finished. 
Before the new product was put into the 
market fifteen houad tests of it were 
made under every conceivable condition 
in which it might be used. 

“Picric acid, a highly shattering ex- 
plosive used in shells, T 
types of high-explosive charges, were 
likewise studied by our chemists, and 
new formulas for commerical explosives, 
adapted to using these high explosives as 
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part of the ingredients, were evolved, 
with the result that these high explosives 
were put by the hundreds of millions of 
pounds into constructive work the coun- 
try over. In one contract, our laboratories 
undertook the conversion of one hun- 
dred million pounds of explosives, every 
pound of which was made for war, and is 
now put to commerical use. 

“ Another interesting development has 
been the manufacture of alcohol from 
sawdust. Sawdust consists largely of 
cellulose, just as cotton does. It had 
long been known that by treatment of 
this material with suicible chemicals, it 
can be transformed into a certain type 
of sugar; not the sugar of the sugar cane, 
it is true, but a certain type of chemical 
compound belonging to the same family. 
It is well known that the tree, in growing 
wood, from which the sawdust came, 
produces certain sugars in its life proc- 
esses, and then transforms these sugars 
into cellulose. Maple sirup is a familiar 
example of a sweet tree sap which contains 
still another type of sugar, which is edible. 

“There are great accumulations of 
sawdust around sawmills, veritable moun- 
tains of it, and it really becomes somewhat 
of a problem to get rid of it. So we built a 
plant near some huge accumulations of 
sawdust and, by treating the sawdust 
with dilute acid, we obtained a mixture 
of a number of materials which are com- 
mercially valueless, together with certain 
types of sugars. Everybody knows that 
certain sugars may be converted into 
alcohol, so, by adapting known methods 
to commercial-sized plants, we produced 
industrial alcohol economically from cellu- 
lose or sawdust." 


HEN I asked Doctor Stine to name 

the most notable accomplishments of 
American chemists in recent years, his 
answer, unhesitatingly, was, “ Dyes.” 

“ Before the war,” he went on to ex- 
plain, “most of our dyes came from Ger- 
many. We made a few of the simpler 
dyes in this country, but even for these 
we obtained, in most instances, the basic 
chemicals from Germany. The German 
dye industry was a world monopoly, 
built up from an English discovery by 
the most painstaking research, covering 
more than kalf a century. 

“German chemists believed—and not 
without some reason—that no other 
chemists in the world could compete with 
them in the dye field. They declared, 
until we almost believed it ourselves, that 
dyes could not be made in America. 

" Dye making from coal-tar Iproducts 
is a most difficult and complicated chemi- 
cal process, at least nine hundred times 
more complicated than the process of 
making synthetic camphor! Yet, before 
the war ended, in a few short years, we 
had a dye industry in America destined to 
rival that of Germany! 

" Have you ever stopped to think how 
dependent we are upon dyes? Look 
around you. Almost every color you see, 
except thoseof nature, is from a man-made 
dye. More than two million men and 
women in this country annually produce 
more than three billion dollars! worth of 
:00ds which are dependent on dyes. 
Textiles come first, using more than half 
of the dyes made; next comes leather. 
paper, paint, and ink. White paper isn't 
white until it is.dyed. And the modem 
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military defense of a country, as well as its 
medical defense against disease, is largely 
dependent upon chemists and chemicals 
developed in dye manufacture. 

“Germany in 1914 shut off our supply 
of dye from the outside. At the time, 
we had only four months’ normal supply 
in this country. Consumption had to 
be drastically curtailed; we had to dis- 
pense with many of the commonest col- 
ors, and content ourselves with what 
colors there were. And the great textile 
industry, fighting for its very existence, 
began a wild scramble for what dyes there 
were available. 

“Cellars, attics, every place where dyes 
‘might have been stored and ‘forgotten, 
were ransacked. In the emergency, dyes 
made for wool garments were used in 
dyeing cotton, with the consequence that 
the colors ‘ran’ when put in water, or 
faded in the sunlight. You may wear a 
black necktie and a black pair of socks of 
an identical shade; but two entirely 
separate dyes went into the coloring of 
them, if they are colored properly. 

“You will get some conception of the 
complication of dye manufacture when I 
tell you there are over five thousand 
possible coal-tar colors, of which about 
nine hundred are in use. And the fact 
that a single keg of dye, worth normally 
about fifteen dollars, was sold at auction 
in 1915 for fifteen hundred dollars will give 
you an idea of how scarce the simplest 
dyes were in American markets at that 
time. 

“ American chemists were called on to 
meet the dye shortage with American- 
made dyes. Groups of them, possibly 
three hundred in all, started dk Coal 
tar was to be had in plenty from our coke 
ovens, a nasty, smelly mess which for 
years we had been throwing away as 
waste. Yet from this substance were to be 
obtained all the colors of the rainbow, and 
beautiful shades unknown even to nature. 


“TT is easy enough to produce coal tar. 

Anybody can do it. Simply take a clay 
pipe, put a piece of coal in the bowl, tamp 
it in with clay, and heat it over a gas jet. 
From the pipe stem will come a gas that 
will burn with a yellow, smoky flame, 
in the channel of die stem will gather a 
few drops of dirty water and a sticky 
black substance. The black stuff is coal 
tar, one of the most marvelous com- 
positions known to modern man. From 
it may be made medicines and munitions, 
perfumes more fragrant than those of the 
flowers, roofing for our homes, a sweet 
substance five hundred times sweeter than 
the honey of the bee, and dyes by 
the hundreds. 

“One great chemist has called coal tar 
the ‘scrap heap of the vegetable kingdom.’ 
It contains a little of everything that 
goes into the making of trees, for coal 
originally was vegetation. There are only 
about a dozen primary products to be 
extracted from the tar; but from them 
the chemist can build up literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of new substances. 
Ten fundamental materials are used in 
dye making, known as 'the ten crudes,' 
and these all come from coal tar. 

“T’ve told you of the research work 
necessary before we could make camphor, 
of how we tore apart the camphor mole- 
cule, and reconstructed it. That took us, 
you will recall, three years. Multiply 
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the detail and tediousness of that work 
by two or three hundred, and you will 
have some conception of the labor that 
went into the chemical end of making 
American dyes. For each dye—that is, for 
each color and every possible shade of it— 
we had to repeat a process similar to that 
of making camphor. And the existing 
dye supply was pum to a few months! 

“Mind you, not even one color is 
obtained from coal tar directly. The 
ten crudes are colorless liquids or white 
solids. They must be combined, sepa- 
rated, added to, and other things done 
with them to get colors—this work must 
be done within the molecule; one atom 
more or less in a molecule, and the way in 
which that atom is placed, may make all 
the difference in the world in what that 
molecule is. 

"For illustration, compare the syn- 
thesis which the chemist carries out with 
the way a word is synthesized: Suppose 
we assume that the letters #, r, a are atoms, 
and the words that it is possible to form 
from them are molecules. Put the letters 
together in one way and we get rat; in 
another way, art; in still another way, 
tar—utterly unrelated words. Drop a 
from art and we get a meaningless 
combination, rt; but replace the a and 
drop r and we get at. Also, as you can 
readily see, the keon must be in proper 
order: atr and tra are meaningless, though 
possible, combinations. If we don’t want 
to waste these combinations, we can 
place a p in front of atr and add on; the 
combination becomes patron, a useful 
word. Con and ry fore and aft of tra, 
gives us contrary. 


‘“NJOW, if this were all that concerns the 
chemist when he tries to make new 

molecules, the case would be simpler than 
the fact; but, unfortunately, matter exists 
in three dimensions and not in two, so the 
chemist must not only put the letters 
together in the right order, so far as length 
and breadth are concerned, but also in 
the right order, so far as the super-posi- 
tion of the atoms is concerned. [n other 
words, when the chemist builds, he builds 
not merely a wall of bricks one brick 
thick, but a building having sides, bot- 
tom, and top, and contaming many 
things beside the bricks and the walls. 

“Chemists worked in somewhat the 
same way with the ten crudes of coal tar 
to get dyes. Chemical libraries wherever 
available were searched, those of uni- 
versities, of industries, of privatechemists, 
and of the chemical journals. Tens of 
thousands of records and documents— 
in some instances resurrected from attics 
—were gone through. Some records in 
which there was merely the hint of a fact 
were obtained from points three or four 
thousands of miles distant. The records 
of the Patent Office for fifty years back 
were studied, and simultaneously the 
dyes which we had were taken apart and 
analvzed." 

“Weren’t the German dye patents 
filed at Washington?" I interjected. 

“They were, but they didn’t tell us 
how to make dves on the large scale. It 
has been repeatedly stated that the pat- 
ents were purposely so framed as to 
hide their most vital secrets. Be that as 
it may, the fact is that, even when a 
process was definitely outlined, the patent 


| didn’t tell how to produce it commercially. 
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Our dye processes had to be commercially 
sound. Dyes that cost thousands of 
dollars a pound wouldn't have been of 
much use for coloring workingmen's 
socks. 

“Remember, it took Germany fifty 
years to establish her dye industry. Only 
seven firms and about five "handred 
persons were employed in dye making in 
the United States when the war broke, 
and nine tenths of the dyes we used were 
German-made. By day and night work, 
by men giving every bit that they had to 
give, and by refusing to concede that the 
impossible existed, we had one hundred 
and eighteen dye factories turning out 
good dyes in 1917! That year we made as 
many pounds of dyes for America as we 
had imported in 1913, and in addition 
exported dyes of a greater value than we 
had imported before the war. To-day 
every color that you see in American- 
made goods is an American-made color! 
Our dyes are as good as, and in some 


instances. even better than, those of 
Germany." - 
“ And this coal tar is—?” 


e ordinary tar—smelly, nasty 
stuff; yet it is more valuable to us than 
gold or diamonds. Many of our most 
indispensable medicines are derived from 
it, for which also before the war we were 
dependent upon Germany. And, strangely 
too, as I have already pointed out, coal 
tar furnishes our most powerful weapons 
of war—high explosives. 

“Up to a certain stage, the chemical 
process of making dyes and explosives is 
almost identical. Then the two separate. 
But still they remain so nearly alike 
that almost overnight a peace-time dye 
factory could be converted into a war- 
time high-explosive plant. Take T. N. T., 
whose base is toluol. This likewise is the 
base of numerous dyes. The first four 
steps in the making of T. N. T. and dyes 
from toluol are identical. At the fifth 
step, the process branches to the right and 
produces the explosive; and to the left 
and produces dyes. 

“This is why the du Ponts, who are 
known most widely as explosive manu- 
facturers, also engage in making such a 
diversity of products as dyes, artificial 
silk, toilet articles, paints, leather sub- 
stitutes, and hundreds of other products 
which enter into as many widely sepa- 
rated industries. Chemically, all these 
products are related, just as T. N. T. and 
dyes are related." 


"THAT reminds me, Doctor," I said, 
* that you have not yet explained the 
relationship between our breath and the 
oyster shell, and some other things which 
you mentioned." 

Doctor Stine laughed. “That relation- 
ship too is simple," he said. ‘‘Every 
schoolboy knows that we exhale carbon 
dioxide, or carbonic-acid gas. This is 
inhaled by the trees and all plant life, 
and is constantly combining with lime, 
to form carbonate of calcium, of which 
marble and limestone are the best known 
examples. The lime in buildings is con- 
stantly taking up carbon dioxide and 
hardening. In this fashion, mortar— 
which is simply roasted limestone with 
sand mixed in it—hardens, the lime in 
it combining slowly with carbon dioxide. 

*Rain and snow, also, wash carbon 
dioxide from the air and into our creeks. 


“Mum” 


is the word! 
for women who care 


Women who realize the great impor- 
tance of personal daintiness are grateful 
to “Mum” for the complete sense of 
protection it gives them against the un- 
pleasant odor of perspiration and other 
body odors. 

A finger-tip of *Mum"—the snow- 
white deodorant cream — applied to the 
underarm and wherever perspiration is 
closely confined, assures you that your 
feminine charm will go unmarred through- 
out the whole day and evening. 

“Mum” is so entirely safe and so effec- 
tive that careful women use it regularly 
with the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 25c and Soc at all stores. 
Or use our Special Offer Coupon. 


No more unwanted Hair! 


Here is a quick, safe, and easy way to remove all 
unfashionable superfluous hair from underarm, 
limbs, face and neck. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit is 
always ready for instant use. Complete outfit — 
enough to last for months—75c at drug and depart- 
ment stores, or see our Special Offer Coupon. 


— Special Offer Coupon———— 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Herewith.................... for offer checked: O “Mum” 
Scc. O “Mum” 25c. O “Mum” (trial size) 10c. 
C Evans's Depilatory Outfit. 75c. *Amoray" 
Powder Perfume Talc 25c. O Special Offer: both 
“Mum” scc and Evans's Depilatory Outfit 75c— 
$1.25 worth for $1.00 postpaid. 
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Lovely hair 
Troleeted 
by ihi comb... 


nit oval teeth 


NE of themost important safe- 
guards of lovely hair is the 


proper comb for it—a comb that 
will stimulate and groom without 
breaking or tearing the hair. 


A comb specially designed to afford 
this protection to hair is the ACE 
Comb. ACE Combs have oval teeth, 
molded by the special ACE Process to 
prevent sharp edges and roughness. 
Made of genuine hard rubber—the 
best substance yet discovered for combs 
—they have a hard surface that even 
germs cannot penetrate, or acids dull. 
Easily kept sanitary to protect your hair 
from dandruff. 


ACE Combs are sold at all depart- 
ment, notion and drug stores, and 
come in a multitude of sizes, patterns 
and shapes for bobbed and long hair, 
for men and women, pocket and dress- 
ing-table use. 25 cents to $1.50. Be 
sure to ask for them by name. 


Free Booklet on care of the Hair 


Write for free copy of the ACE book, 
“Health Hints for Hair Loveliness.” A 
postal will bring it. 

American Hard Rub- 

ber Company, Dept 

TUr, 11 Mercer St. 

New York City. 


ask for 
ACE COMBS 


The oval teeth safeguard your ha 


Oval teeth of ACE 
Combs protect and 
groom your hair. 


You Should 
HaveThis Book! 


Here's one of the most 
interestio and most widely discussed bocks 
aa ow in its 19th edition, Dr, Lind- 
fas s hilosophy has been read by more 
00,000 persons s who paid the orig- 
x5 Ae of $2.50 New 


per cop 
À price of $1.95 makes it available to 
you at considerable reduction in cost. 


Ts: 95 Contains Plan of Life 


Dr. Lindlahr's Philosoph y ubowanya you 
how to get the most out of life— how to 
regulate your habits— gives you a method 
for obtaining and maintaining health. 
Write, today, for SEES one Pay Postm an 
new low price icf of $1.96 on receipt of book. 
Your money ref if you're not de- 
lighted! 

LINDLAHR PUBLISHING CO. 
DEPT. B CH!CAG! 


There it combines with limestone washed 
from the hillsides, and makes water 
‘hard.’ This combination forms calcium 
and magnesium bi-carbonates, which are 
the chemist’s names for ordinary lime- 
stone containing excess quantities of 
carbon dioxide. If the water you are 
using in your home is ‘hard,’ you prob- 
ably see the evidence of these bicar- 
bonates every day in the form of a dirty- 
looking scum which forms a rim around 
the washbowl after washing your hands 
with soap. The rim isn't dirt from your 
hands, as you may think. The lime in the 
water has simply reached out and grabbed 
the fatty acids in the soap, which are 
present as water-soluble salts in soap, 
and combined with them to make in- 
soluble salts. | You see the combination 
as scum. 

* From the creeks, the carbon dioxide, 
now combined with the calcium in lime, 
is carried into the rivers; from the rivers 
it is emptied into the ocean. There, the 
young oyster seizes upon it, as well as all 
the other hard-shelled denizens of the 
ocean bed, and employs the calcium in 
building its shell. The oyster shell, then, 
is a combination of lime washed from 
the hillsides and carbon dioxide washed 
from the air. Your exhaled breath, in 
an infinitesimal way, working with our 
countless factory chimneys, and home 
chimneys, and every fire that burns, and 
with the breath of every breathing 
creature, has helped make the oyster, 
building stone, trees, and vegetation— 
almost everything you can reach out and 
touch. 


“ And yet, if you would gain some small . 


conception of the vastness of the at- 
mosphere and the comparative insignifi- 
cance of man and all his works, consider 
that carbon dioxide—which assists in the 
building of all these things—is present in 
the air only in the proportion of one to 
every four thousand parts! There is so 
little of it compared to the vastness of 
the whole that most of our schoolbooks 
content themselves with defining the 
atmosphere as ‘eighty per cent nitrogen 
and twenty per cent oxygen,’ and make 
no mention of carbon dioxide at all.” 


Cupid and the Pig 


(Continued from page 69) 


like you, Joe; and it makes me feel kind of 
bad to have you fall down on me this way, 
when I was counting on you! No matter 
how much you wanted Bo, wouldn’t you 
have felt kind of yellow every time you 
thought of how he wasn’t yours by rights? 
I'll tell you, Joe, you can't get what you 
want, always, right off! You're my 
partner, so I’m going to tell you. . . . I 
want your sister Caroline; but I know she 
isn't grown up yet, so I’ve got to wait and 
wait—and wait! But she's worth waiting 
for—forever! And if you waited long 
enough and worked for it, you could 
probably get a pet of your own Save 
your pennies and nickels—and you "ll get 
enough, sure as anything! Don't that 
sound square, old man?" 
“Yeuh!” Joe said huskily. “Only— 
only seems like it's darn hard to be square 
sometimes!" 
“So 'tis," 


Dan said soberly. “So ’tis! 
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Will Interest You 
If You Want Your Own Money 


ETM 


SHALL not tell her name be- 

cause hers is such a personal 

story—and somehow I be- 
lieve she would prefer to re- 
main anonymous. 

She was, until a few years 
ago, a clerk in a small dry-goods 
store in a southern Pennsyl- 


“The Beehive” 
—a solid gold 
and fear] fin 


xm Vois vania town. Her salary was 
man bore: inadequate, for my little friend, 


then a girl of seventeen years, 
had had very little business experience. 

But she was ambitious, determined to get 
ahead, for she loved pretty clothes and all the 
frilly things dear to the heart of every girl. She 
knew that to obtain these things she must increase 
her earning capacity—she must study nights, at- 
tend some good business school; but this wou!d 
take money, and her small salary was needed in 
her home. So it seemed impossible—until she 
found the Pin Money Club, a money-making de- 
partment of The American Magazine. Her earn- 
ings here with us more than paid the expenses of a 
business course in a nearby college. 

It was not long before she obtained a positica 
that paid her more money. So this shy little coun- 
try girl became a successful business girl—and the 
best dressed in her community. 

There is indeed a lot of fairy spirit here in our 
Club, watching things come to pass almost over- 
night, it seems. Bank accounts spring up in homes 
where heavy debts have always held down am- 
bitious women. Home women become money- 
makers without neglecting their other duties; 
homes are bought and completely furnished; col- 
lege courses are paid for. All this and more is 
being accomplished every day here in our Club. 


Come Aun Join Us 


you would like to have your “own money.” 

I want to tell you how you can! We have more 
than ten thousand members in this big delightful 
Club of ours and I'd like to tell you more about 
them. This I cannot do in this small space, so 
won't you write to me to-day? I have a beautiful 
booklet which contains actual letters from mem- 
bers, telling how they enjoy our work because it 
fits in so nicely, just when they have time for it. 

You like to earn $5.00 or more in just a few 
hours doing club work. You would like one of our 
white-gold bracelet watches, a chest of sterling 
silver, a camera, a diamond and sapphire Bar Pin. 
They are here for you to earn. These are just a 
few of our Pin Money Club gifts which have made 
thousands of American readers happy. 

Will you take your place in the Club this month? 
It won't cost you more than a two«ent stamp to 
know all about it. Do write to-day. 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Department E 

520 Park Avenue New York City 
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Cupid and the Pig, by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


USE THE P&H PLAN 


ERE'S how! Select 

homefurnishingsfrom 
the Peck & Hills Catalo 
which your Naborhoo 
Dealer will show you. Or 
ask him to sign and give 
you a Card of Introduction 
Siu you to any of 
our exhibits. 


Economies of the plan for 
manufacturer and dealer 


mean savings for you. You 

getlargerselection, authen- 

tic styles and dependable 

quality, too. 

If unable to get the card, ask us for 

namcofdealer who willsupply you. 
Write for Free Booklet 4-6 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


C 


LOW Ready-Built SEPTIC TANKS 
COST Made of Armco Ingot Iron, Require 


no attention. All sizes. B 


for Free estimates and catalog No. 20' 
explaining savings and d 
superiority over home- — <$ 
bulit tanks and cesspools. = 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours” 


Writes Peter Werner, lll. 
Sell Madison *''Better-Made'"' 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 


$100.00 weekly and bonus. 
Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 564 Broadway, New York 
MUERE DEP RO NE RN Qe OE IARE RE ERE EUR 


But it's worth it, Joe! And if it means | 
kind of a fight inside—why, you feel all 
the cleaner afterward! I—I have to fight, 
too, sometimes, Pardner. . . . You see, 
Caroline doesn't seem to like me much, 
and I want like the very dickens to be 
friends with her! But I'm not quitting! 
Not till doomsday! And I don't like you 
to be a quitter, either, me. 

“ But Í never saw such a good red pig!" 
Joe protested. 

“Vl tell you, Joe. Up at the house, 
I've got two new shepherd pups. They're 
beauts! Rags and Tags, I call'em. May- 
be we could go partners in this quitting 
business, too! How'd you like those dogs, 
you and Ollie? If your aunt Jen'd let you? 
Of course, I wouldn't want Rags and Tags 
to go to anybody that wasn't a regular 
square kind of a fellow! Not to anyone 
that was afraid to say so, if they knew 
they'd done what wasn't right!” 

“Well, I wanted to tell, anyhow!” burst 
out Joe. “Ollie could've, but seemed like 
my mouth’d shut right up tight when I 
got ready!” 

“That’s the way it is sometimes, Joe. 
I feel like that some days when I get a 
chance to talk to Caroline—and not any- 
thing sensible 'll come out of me! Well, 
I'll tell you, Joe; I'll bring the pups up to- 
morrow, and if I see you out by the mail 
box, I'll know everything's all squared up. 
Shall we shake on it, Pardner? 

“Why, there, kid! There! Don’t cry, 
old man! You'll love those pups! One of 
'em's got a star on his nose; he's Rags, 
and he's loads better 'n a pig! Why, you 
poor lonesome little kid, you!” 


JEN put up a sleeve across her eyes. She 
turned and went softly across the grass, 
Caroline beside her, her dancing eyes 
blurred with tears. 

* Why, the poor young 'un! The poor 
little young 'un!" Jen kept saying. 

It was not till Jen came into the boys' 
room that night, though, that Joe un- 
loaded his boy's heart to her. She came 
and bent over the bed, smiling at him a 
trifle wistfully, feeling almost more tender 
toward him than she ever had even to 
little blind Peter! Perhaps her smile did 
it, unlocked that tight-closed thing that is 
a sensitive eleven-year-old’s heart. At 
any rate, Joe suddenly put up his two 
strong young arms about Jen’s neck, 
jerked out his confession in bald, unex- 
tenuating sentences. 

“I stole "im—Balboa!" he said. “I 
made a pen for him up in the woods! ’N’ 
I lied about it!” 

Jen lifted him up close against her big 
heart. 

* Well, well, Joe! Never mind! Never 
mind! Just so's you tell your Aunt Jen! 
You're a brave boy, Joe! There, there— 
now go to sleep, honey!" She kissed him 
swiftly and went out. 

A great weight seemed gone from her 
heart. Joe would go straight now! 

But the next night, a little worried line 
came again between Jen's sandy brows. 
If it wasn't one thing, it seemed like it was 
another—when you had children. 

For when Dan Martin had stepped up 
to Caroline after church, and asked, as 
usual, “May I see you home?" Jen had 
seen Caroline look up at him with a 
strangely sweet, new shyness. 

“Why, I don’t mind!” she said, softly. 
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“Pm making real 
money now" 


“SEE that coupon? Remember the day you 
urged me to send it to Scranton? It was the 
best thing I ever did. 

*Mr. Carter called me in today. Said he'd 
been watching my work for some time— 
ever since he learned I was studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools, 

“Then he asked me if I could take over 
Bill Steven's job. I told him I was sure 
that I could —that I had had that goal in 
view ever since I started my I. C. S. course. 

“I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It’s won- 
derful how spare-time study 
helps a man to get ahead.” 

For thirty-four years, the I. C. 8. 
has been helping men to win promo- 
tion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position 
you want in the work you like best. 
Yes, you can, 

All we ask is the chance to prove 


jt. Without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7495-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Hec Management OSalesmanship 


Industrial Management OC Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Hye coer ve, i 
enography an: ng 

Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 


Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Bookkeeping 
Private Secreta: High School Subjects 
Spanish js French Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 

(Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mappin 
Metallurgy n 
Steam Engineering O Radio 


Chemistry Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
griculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


p ——————— —— M] 
ied 6-26-25 


If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna-^ 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montrea} 


TOOTHACHE 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Will Relieve It 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Use it until you can see your dentist 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
= Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 
à if you answer this ad. Nor will 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, 80 you can mako 
* wi 
1n stam portf. 'artoon! 
and eample lesson | plate, pii P 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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ACTION Brought to your feet 
with these POWERFUL imported 


gnrocuLar. 


LLOW autos roaring ‘round the track! Horses 
tearing down the turf! Follow flight of fowl 
high in sky! Observe movements of deer, bear, 
birds, ships, people—off in distance! Make your 
eyes B times stronger. Keepa pair in your car! 
Motoring will become a joy! When off for a hike 
—sling them over your shoulder—they add that 
m. smart military air—and enjoy beautiful vistas— 
1 as never before. These Binoculars will prove & 
D never-ending lifetime joy. lndispensable for 
camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motor- 
ing,shut-ins, observation, bird and nature study,ete. 


Hundreds Supplied to Army and Navy Officers 


LIMITED importation received! French and German 
cers' B-Power Prism Pepe famous 
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icfinition; remarkable light-gathering power. 
times ares of field glasses Central focusing with individual esters and 
width adjustments. Superbly constructed, handsomely finished ín rich 
NG leather. Flest and moisture proof. Usually sells for $40.00 to $50.00. 

Our price (while limited quantity “\asts), complete with $23: .50 


leather case neck and shoulder etrape.. 
Send NO MONEY. Pay NOTHING to Postman. 


E ASK the privile ee, of sending BINOCULARS 


on 10 DAYs' FREE TRIAL. (We hare confi- 
dence in our goods.) It Die ased with BINOCULARS 
you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$5.00 MONTHLY 


or, if you wish to pay c ash wx end i321 15 


of 10 DA YS. deduct $1.75 and se nd 
Check or Money Order for $21.75 
in FULL SETTLEMENT ae 


Send NO mone! Pay NOTHING to 

ostman. See, Try, Test, Use Binoculars 
or 10 Days' 'frial Absolutely Free! 
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: Send 
Gentiemen-Send $23.50, 8-Pewer Binoculars E un 
| SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. to Days FREE Trial If pleased ! No Money 
Importers Ezporters, National MatlOrder House within 10 days I have the privilege of 
l 355 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. paying $5.00 monthly or of deducting l Mail Coupon 
Largest Distributors of Binoculars $1.75 and sending $21.75 in full set 
[| in the United States tlement. Otherwise, I shall return them. Only 
uanti 
|| ADDRESS =. l 0 tity 
| ORDER NOW? 
|| Tear out and mail this coupon NOW! If you wish to tell us something about your- 


self, t will be appreciated—simply write on separate slip of paper AM-5-26 
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Don’t Fear E yo Rider aoe 
Coffee 


cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
Just omit caffeine 


pezar reat feet Days’ Free Trial. (NB 
h“ desired. Possession and 
Many people have a fear of coffee. 
Many thousands of people drink some 
coffee substitute. 

A way has been found to remove the 
caffeine from coffee without affecting 
the flavor or aroma in the least. 

The result is Kaffee Hag. It is pure 
coffee—a rare, delightful blend. So 
good that discriminating coffee lovers 
count it their favorite brand. The 
finest hotels now serve it. 

Caffeine is tasteless, so it is never 
missed. Even the quick bracing effects 
of coffee come without it. Every 
coffee joy remains intact. 

Someone at your table wants Kaffee 


5aM h oos egg liberal 
M onthly pay Qr a Bicycles $21.50 nnd up. 
wheels, equipment st half us- 

p prices. Write for marvelous new 

M es, wonderful 30day trial offerand terme, 
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E ERYONE can now use shorthand—executives, pro- 
E ssional men and women, clergymen, writers, students 
Here at last is the answer to the vital need fc 
date, scientific system—so simple, so easy, SO nz 
anyone can learn Its principle in one evening 
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'The Watch on the 
Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 50) 


tried to storm the jail. Cap'n McDonald 
got out his gun and just told the mob to 
scatter. "My R Rangers and I captured 
these men,’ he said to them, ‘and we're 
going to protect them.’ 

“After the mob had melted away, and 
Cap’n McDonald and his men had settled 
down to guard the jail, a message came, 
notifying him that another member of Kid 
Lewis’s gang was hiding in a dugout near 
town. It was a scheme to get the cap’n 
away, and it worked. After his fruitless 
trip to the dugout the cap’n came back to 
find hundreds of men, army.’ with pistols, 
rifles, and shotguns, surrounding the jail 
and demanding the keys. The cap’n was 
furious, He rode into the crowd with his 
Winchester leveled, and the mob just 
made a path for him. 

*** Have you still got the prisoners?’ he 
called to his Rangers, and they answered, 
‘Yes.’ Then the old cap’n, still on horse- 
back, turned on the mob. 

* Get out of here,’ he ordered; and as 
he said it he swept the milling crowd with 
his leveled rifle. ‘Get out of here, every 
one of you, or I'll fill this yard full of 
dead men!’ 

“The crowd scurried like cattle. And 
there were no more attempts to mob the 
jail while the Rangers were in town. 

“T don't believe there is a case on record 
in which Rangers have failed to protect 
prisoners in their care. Lynching parties 
are not pulled off while Rangers are 
around. Frequently the force is asked to 
guard a court-room when public senti- 
ment is running high and an outbreak of 
mob violence is feared. The assignment 
of one Ranger is generally all that is neces- 
sary, and the presence of this lone guard, 
with a rifle across his lap, has a soothing 
effect. The Ranger j just sits there. Noth- 
ing ever happens." 


HE muster roll of the Rangers is 

crowded with the names of celebrated 
frontiersmen, Indian fighters, revolution- 
aries, and regulators. Times Bowie, ' *Big 
Foot" Wallace, “Fighting Jack” Hays, 
(for whom his nephew, John Hays Ham- 
mond, is named), Tom Green, y od 
Maltby, “Mustang” Grey, “Sul” Ross, 
and L. H. McNelly are famous among 
those who 


... joined that jolly band, 
And marched from San Antonio 
Out to the Rio Grande. 


Captain L. H. McNelly, who was an 
officer in the Confederate Army and after 
the war came to Texas and joined the 
Rangers, is credited with originating the 
phrase which has become the character- 
istic slogan of good officers everywhere— 
“Get your man!” 

Captain McNelly had a powerful repu- 
tation on both sides of the border for 
practicing this doctrine himself. His 


Ranger troop, known as Company A, 
Frontiersmen, was the only agency of law 
in a region larger than many Eastern 


states, and the were the constant scourge 
of the bands of cutthroats, bandits, cattle 
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thieves, and hold-up men that infested the 
border counties. 


**One of the boldest and most successful | 


scoundrels of that day,” said Captain Al- 


drich, “was a Mexican bandit named Es- | 


inosa. One day, a report came to Captain 
MeNeily that Espinosa had just raided a 
ranch near the border and was driving the 
cattle toward a fording of the Rio Grande. 
McNelly and his men were in the saddle 
immediately, and surprised the gang of 
thieves as they were making camp. Es- 
inosa jumped ‘up, his pistol drawn; but 
cNelly’s gun was already speaking, and 
the bandit toppled to the ground, x bullet 
hole between his eyes. 

“The Rangers then closed in, and when 
the battle was over thirteen of the out- 
laws lay dead on the ground. The Rangers 
recovered two hundred and sixty-odd 
stolen cattle, and drove them back to 
Brownsville. They also brought along the 
thirteen dead bodies and laid them out in 
the main square of the town— pretty defi- 
nite evidence of the quality of Ranger 
marksmanship and a powerful warning 
against banditry and thieving." 


I^ WAS one of Captain McNelly's men 
who was sent to get Jim Fox. Fox was a 
notorious desperado. His gunhandle was 
all notched up with a Biet of the men he 
had killed. And he boasted openly that 
no sheriff would dare lay hands on him. 
Fox sneaked up to a saloon window one 
day, on the trail of a man he had sworn to 
get. The man was at the bar in the act of 
taking a drink, and Fox shot him. With 
the pistol in his hand, the desperado 
strolled down the street, unhitched his 
horse leisurely, and rode out of town. 

News of this atrocious murder reached 
the Ranger company of the nearest head- 
quarters in the morning, just as they had 
returned from a long scouting trip. The 
men had not had time to change their 
clothes even, and were a tired and tattered 
crew, all but George Allen, who had hur- 
ried ahead and dressed in his best to go to 
a picnic. 

“George,” said the Ranger in command, 
as Allen came out of his shack and started 
for his horse, “I want you to step over to 
Refugio to-day and get Jim Fox.” 

So George Allen didn’t go to the picnic, 
but rode the many dusty miles to Refugio, 
arriving near dark. He went to a saloon 
and ordered supper. While he was eating 
he overheard several of the saloon crowd 
speculating as to who he was. One fellow 
bet that he was a preacher; another 
wagered that he was a race-track man; 
another that he was a tenderfoot from the 
old states. And while the betting was 
asing hot, who should appear but Jim 

ox. 

Fox listened to the bantering talk, 
looked at the lanky stranger, who was 
eating in silence, and finally walked over 
to Allen. 

"Where you come from?" he asked. 

“Arkansaw,” answered the Ranger, with 
a hill-billy drawl. 

" Yeah?" said Fox, mimickingthe drawl. 
“And how’s the frog crop down there this 
year?" 

“Aw, jest so-so,” replied the Ranger. 
“Too much rain this year fer frogs." 

Everyone laughed loud at that, Jim 
Fox ekeur as the others; and while he 
was still laughing George Allen reached 
innocently into his duster, as though for 
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Write for free copy of 
*""Kampkookery,'' a valuable handbook 
on motor camping. Address nearest office, Dept. 52. 


Kampkook- The Safest 


Camp Fire! 

NDOORS or out, in camp or when you stop to 
cook along the way—there is no fire danger when 
you Kampkook. A child can operate this safety 
camp stove even to the filling. The detachable, 


it's safe — can't be filled while stove is burning. 
the fire is always under control. 


to meet the exacting demands of folks who know 
the joy of good eats when they camp. It has a 
host of friends because it has so many good features 
only Kampkook can give them. Be sure your 
stove is the genuine American Kampkook; it's 
easily identified by the name plate. Name of nearest 
dealer on request if yours cannot supply you. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
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ALL GOOD VALUES 


easy-fill tank is not only a great convenience, but | 
Kampkook is handy to carry, easy to operate, and 
Kampkook is the original folding camp stove, built - 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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Shoes 
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CDs best proof of the 
money-saving value of 


W. L. Douctas Snozs is the 
fact that most men who buy 
them once, keep right on buy- 
ing them year after year. 

Before purchasing your next pair ot 
shoes, it will pay you to see the many 
smart models for Spring displayed 


at the W. L. Douglas store, or the 
Douglas dealer in your vicinity. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait, 
stamped on every shoe at the factory, 
guarantee the quality and the value, 


Women's Shoes 


Ultra smart and dainty, yet they are 
so well made that they give long 
service. Moderately priced, too! 


SHOES FOR MEN 
$6 70 88 


Hair on the Head 


A very few treatments will show you 
| how surely and easily you can check 
| falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalp with 
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AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN SHOES 


L:Doudlas 


MANGE MEDICINE 


This well known healing medicine thorough- 


ly cleans the scalp, pores, and oil ducts—re- 


stores the lustre to the hair and stimulates 


and strengthens the hair roots. 


Its regular use keeps hair and scalp in a 
healthy condition and is a safeguard against 


dandruff and falling hair which threaten 


everyone constantly. 
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Write for Free Book 
Scalp” by Dr. H. Clay Glover 


GLOVER'S Imperial Medicated Soap 
is a valuable companion to Glover’s Imper- 
ial Mange Medicine and is a most effective 


“Howto have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy 


Address H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. F-39, 119-121Fifth Ave., New York 
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French Girls 


Cultivate their beauty 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I spent my 1925 Summer Vacation in Paris. It was 
my 34th trip in a 40-year search for the utmost in 
beauty helps. 

More than ever I was impressed with the aver- 
age beauty of French girls, and the youth of French 
matrons. They live where science studies beauty. 
And where I found the beauty helps which gave 
me my great career. 

Those helps have cost me a lifetime of search- 


ing, and a fortune. Now I am placing them at 
every woman’s call. Druggists and toilet counters 
everywhere supply them my name. They are 


sold at modest prices, and each combines many 
helps in one. In this way I am trying to aid millions 
to the benefits I got. 

One is my Youth Cream. It is the utmost in a 
face cream. Products of both lemon and straw- 
berry are in it. Also all the best that science knows 
to foster, feed and protect the skin. 

It comes in two types—cold cream and van- 
ishing. I use one at night, the other in the morn- 
ing. Never is my skin without it. If it does for 
you what it does for me, you will be delighted. 

Let me send you a sample. Compare it with 
the creams you know. You will realize at once its 
supremacy. You will be glad to know it in all the 
years to come. My latest Beauty Book will come 
with the sample. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Tube zam. 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 


1 want to try Youth Cream. 


Agents Wanted! 


To take orders for the famous Blancke 
Thermostat Carbureter 
Control. Makes Fords run on 94% air. Doubles 


on ing—halves 
Ei repair bills eliminates, car JA ly demon- 
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wonder $; and p! el So st $2000 a LÀ you 


A. C. Blancke ke & Co. Ff8ta 602 W. Lake St., Chicago 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


Dept. 15 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, 


his handkerchief, and in the next instant 
he was poking two heavy guns into Jim 
Fox’s abdomen. It was an easy capture 
of a much-feared villain, and the news of 
it went all over Texas, greatly enhancing 
the fame of the Rangers. 


NOTHER notorious Texas outlaw was 
Sam Bass. His fame extended into 
other states, for some of his biggest opera- 
tions were in Kansas and Nebraska. Den- 
ton County, Texas, was his headquarters 
and place of retreat. He held up a train in 
Nebraska, robbed it of twenty thousand 
dollars in gold, and rode south with his 
loot through western Kansas and the 
Texas Panhandle down to Denton. 

The Texas Rangers discovered that 
Bass’s headquarters were in Denton, and 
they began to lay for him. They found 
that he was plotting a raid on a store in 
Round Rock, Texas, where a merchant 
had a bag of gold in a safe. So the Rangers 
quietly got to Round Rock, put their 
horses up at the livery stable, and pro- 
ceeded to lay low, awaiting the coming of 
Bass and his men. . 

There were two deputy sheriffs who got 
wind that the Rangers were in town, and 
suspected they were after some “bad” 
men. They figured they’d get in ahead of 
the Rangers and do the capturing them- 
selves. So they kept on the lookout, and 
got ready. 

Next day Bass and four of his men rode 
into Round Rock. They hitched their 
horses at the post back of the store, walked 
inside, and were browsing around as casual 
customers would do, when the deputies 
came in the front door. They didn’t know 
who the strangers were, but observed that 
they were gun-toters. 

Bass looked up, and one of the deputies 
said, "I see you've got a six-shooter.” 

“Yes, sir," said Bass, “I’ve got two of 
them." And he pulled one of the guns and 
shot the deputy dead. 

The other deputy was just behind, and 
had his gun out; but Bass was quicker, 
and shot him down, wounding him seri- 
ously. The whole gang of outlaws then 
turned and ran for their horses. 

The Rangers heard the shots, came run- 
ning, and opened fire as the men were 
mounting their horses. One of the robbers 
fell, shot through the head. Another bullet 
hit Bass; but he was already on horseback, 
and he dug spurs into his horse and ran for 
the brush. The Rangers gave pursuit, and 
early next morning one of them came on a 
man lying under a tree. “I reckon I'm the 
one you're looking for," said the wounded 
man. “I’m Sam Bass." The Ranger took 
him back to Round Rock and called a doc- 
tor; but Bass died that night from his 
wound. The remainder of the Bass gang 
kept on riding till they crossed the border 
apparently, for they were never again seen 
in Texas. 

The Rangers are generally thought of as 
the scourge of the border outlaws; but 
they had their origin as Indian fighters, 
and some of their most celebrated exploits 
are part of the Indian wars of the South- 
west. Two of the most savage Indian 
tribes, the Comanches and the Apaches, 
had their domain in Texas, and it was the 
depredations of these fiery warriors that 
called into existence the early bands of 
Texas Rangers. They were simply self- 
armed settlers who voluntarily organized 
to protect their homes. 


Üs Ashless 
and. Odorless 


Non-spilling, non-smoking, non- 
smelling. What a relief Smokador- 
the Ashless Ashstand - has brought 
to homes, offices, clubs, hotels! 
Whata servant of cleanliness, what a 
preventer of fires! By tens of thou- 
sands, Smokador has replaced the 
old-fashioned trayswiththeir dangers 
and dirt, All matches, ashes and 
stubs go down the tube to the hol- 
low, air-tight base where, imprisoned 
and smothered, they remain for con- 
venient disposal. Two cleverly de- 
signed Snuffer Clips hold cigars and 
cigarettes. If a “smoke” burns up 
to the clip, the clip puts it out. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, red, 
olive green and willow green, Prices: 
$10.50 delivered east of the Missis- 
sippi; $11 west. Avoid imitations. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order now direct from Dep't B. 
SMOKADOR MFG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 
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earn law in your spare time and 
a high salaried executive position 

TIMES nw. Study at — y see 
prepared fominent Jc author. 
CHIEF JUSTICE WiLLiAM "1 OwARD T É AFT. 
practic ud jaw everyw - exmTee 

25 volume law library furnished 
Moderate tuition fee. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


TAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 
7378 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. IIl. St, "Indianapolis. 
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'^ $368 Extra in One Month 
K. D. Ralph made $368 extra in one 
month. Every man wants to buy. Write at once and full 
details of our amazing plan will be sent you. No exper- 
ence needed. Ideal for part time work. Rhedes Mfg. Cc. 
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A Sure Way To 
| End Dandruff 


'There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it £ 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
= enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tip 

By morning, most, ifn not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 
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You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp willstop in- 
star ny and your hair Can’ 
will be lustrous, glossy, Hak Oct 


silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and a four ounce 
bottle is all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been po 
to fail. 


Dandruff 


LIQUID ARVOW 
oR armeve DANDOLT? 


Forget your hair! 


O more evenings marred by the 
embarrassment of stra&ály- 
looking hair! . . Now you can go 
all evening—all day in fact—without 
giving a thought to your hair. Stacomb 
trains it to lie smoothly in place—yet 
never greasy-looking. Counteracts dan- 
druff too. In jars, tubes and liquid form. 
Any drug store. 


Mae vs sar per 


------FREE OFFER--------: 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. T-31, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Send free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 
Original, cream form O New, liquid form O 


With the revolt in 1836 of the Texans 
against Mexico, the Indian fighters be- 
came the backbone of the little revolu- 
tionary army that finally routed the Mexi- 
cans at San Jacinto, captured the Mexican 
commander in chief, and won the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 

One of the early acts of the newly 
established Republic of Texas was the rec- 
ognition of the Rangers' services, and pro- 
vision for their continuance. The Congress 
authorized certain leaders to recruit com- 
panies of frontiersmen to "range" the 
country and clear it of the marauding 
bands of Indians, Mexicans, and outlaw 
Americans. 

'Thus the Rangers became authorized 
regulators; and ever since they have been 
an integral part of the law-enforcing 
branch of the State Government, and one 
of the most characteristic features of 
Texas life. 

Indeed, there is probably no Texas in- 
stitution so widely known as its pictur- 
esque constabulary. When the British 
Empire Exposition, held in London in 
1924, Was arranging contests in horseman- 
ship and roping, it engaged Texas Rangers 
to come over as judges. Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who recruited many of his 
Rough Riders from the Ranger force, 
spoke of it in one of his letters as “That 
unique body, the Texas Rangers." 

Rangers have taken part in every war 
of the United States since Texas became a 
state. A troop of Rangers served as an 
advance guard for General Zachary Tay- 
lor's march to Mexico City, in 1846. The 
battalion known as Terry's Texas Rangers 
was one of the Confederacy's strong fight- 
ing units in the Civil War, and lost seven- 
ty-five per cent of its muster on the battle- 
fields. Rangers joined up in the Spanish- 
American War and in the recent World 
War. 

'The present Ranger force consists of 
fifty men. They are under command of 
the adjutant general of the state, and are 
organized in five companies, each com- 
manded by a captain. One company is 
attached to headquarters in Austin, the 
other four are distributed at strategic 
points over the state, mainly in the 
western section. 

From time to time attempts have been 
made to abolish the force. But all these 
efforts have failed, and it is fair to assume 
that as long as Texas is Texas there will 
be Texas Rangers. 

When I was in Austin there were two 
vacancies on the force, and Captain Al- 
drich said more than five hundred appli- 
cations were on file seeking the two 
appointments. 


ANGER activities are identified in the 

public mind with the patrol of the 
border, the rounding up of outlaws, the 
guarding of courts and prisoners threatened 
by mob law, and similar work of a desper- 
ate character. But in the times between 
big jobs, the Rangers are frequently called 
on to do less spectacular work—such as 


‘searching for lost men in the arid wilds 


of the border, putting out prairie fires, 
and other such chores. 

Captain Aldrich told me of a somewhat 
unusual job—for Rangers—that was in- 
trusted to him and Ranger J. B. Wheatley 
some months ago. A shipment of $4,500,000 
in negotiable bonds was to be made from 
Austin to St. Louis. The express com- 


Patching 
Plaster 


that fills cracks and holes 
easily and permanently 


NYONE can use Rutland Patching 
Plaster and make a perfect 
patch. Comes in handy cartons, all 
ready to use. Just 
add water. 


Unlike plaster of 
paris, this remarkable 
plaster does not dry 

“set” instantly. 
That's why it's so easy 
to use. The patch will 
not shrink, crack, 
crumble or fall out. 
You can paint or 
paper over it without 
shellacing andthe 
patch will not “spot” 
through. 

Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching Plas- 
ter. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail cou- 
pon. We will send you 
a 2X Ib. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man 30c p us postage 
upon delivery. Rut- 
land Fire Clay Co. 
Dept. F-9, Rutland, 
Vermont. 
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l RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. I 
Dept. F-9, Rutland, Vermont 


| Send me 2% Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. l 


A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 
work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
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Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $50.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Methodof teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for full information 
and sample at ise oe your 
ability. Please s 
THE LANDON. SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


E woman should learn. We train 
Beginners. Practical Nurses, Mothers 
Religious bas i by our Fascinat- 
od. Leading Chi- 
by physicians. 
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Earn While Learning 
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Build Your Own Home 


No dwelling can mean quite so much 
as the home you plan and build for 
yourself. Such a house is far more 
than four walls and a roof. It is 
You—expressing your vision; re- 
flecting your accomplishment. There 
is no happier thrill than the sensa- 
tion of realizing that you—person- 
ally—have created your own home. 
The Natco Book shows many 
examples of modern homes that are 
Comfortable; Fire Safe and Eco- 
nomical. Write for a copy. It’s 
interesting, helpful and free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1111 Fulton Building y Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOLLOW BILDING TILE 


OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


High School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


leading professions. 
DIM Over 200 es Engineers, Bus- 


iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the special instruction 
which you need for success, No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can't hope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you the practical training you need. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. H-51, Chicago 


Money Back When: You Finish If Not Satisfied 
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American School, Dept. H-51, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Sond me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 
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panies fixed a fee of $2,250 as their charge. 
The authorities figured that they could do 
the job at less cost, and at the same time 
insure against accident, by intrusting the 
bonds to a couple of Rangers, and Aldrich 
and Wheatley were selected for the mission. 

“We just loaded the bonds into three 
suit cases," said Captain Aldrich, “and 
rode to St. Louis with them in a Pullman 
drawing-room. One of us slept while the 
other kept guard. I believe the whole ex- 
pense of the job was something less than 
three hundred dollars." 

Texas has long had a strict law against 
prize fighting, and every now and then 
Rangers have been called on to stop im- 
pending prize fights. 

“They tell of Cap'n Bill McDonald," 
said Captain Aldrich, “that when he was 
sent to Galveston to prevent a prize fight, 
he wasted no time discussing the matter 
with the fight officials or managers. He 
simply walked out on the stage and an- 
nounced to the crowd that prize fighting 
was contrary to law, that he was there to 
enforce the law, and that, therefore, there 
would be no fight. 

“The crowd filed out quietly. 

“On another occasion, when a prize 
fight was proposed in Dallas, and the 
mayor telegraphed for a company of 
Rangers, Captain Bill arrived alone. 
*Where are the others?' asked the mayor, 
who had come to the depot to meet a 
squad, and was plainly disappointed to 
find only one man. ‘Ain’t I enough?’ an- 
swered the cap'n. * There's only one prize 


fight.” 


SOME of the most interesting exploits of 
the Rangers never get into the news- 
papers. Iwas talking with J. F. Wolters, 
of Houston, a prominent attorney who is 
brigadier general in the Texas National 
Guard, and one of the state s best-known 
citizens. General Wolters told me of ex- 
periences at Mexia during the height of 
the recent oil boom there, when he had 
an especially good opportunity to watch 
the Rangers in action. 

Mexia is not a border town. It is in the 
thickest settled part of north Texas, not 
far from the city of Dallas, and was a 
staid village of about twenty-five hundred 
people. When the oil field blew its lid 
off in 1922 there came the usual rush 
of fortune hunters, and within a week the 
village had expanded into a swarming 
camp of thirty thousand. Gamblers, boot- 
leggers, thieves, and crooks of every va- 
riety flocked to the boom town, where 
there was easy money to be picked up, 
and it was not long before this Texas com- 
munity, in the civilized year of our Lord 
1922, was as lawless as a Western mining 
town of fifty years ago. 

“nr ^ - » 

Crime was of everyday occurrence, 
said General Wolters. “Such greetings as 
‘Stick ’em up,’ backed by an ugly gun in 
the hand of a masked man, were common. 
Murder for the purpose of robbery was 
frequent. Liquor, much of it vile poison, 
was easier to get than good drinking 
water.” 


The governor sent two companies of 
Rangers to Mexia, and then he declared 
martial law and sent General Wolters with 
a troop of cavalry from the Texas Na- 
tional Guard. The adjutant general, who 
by law is commander of the Rangers, 
turned the two companies over to General 
Wolters’s command, and responsibility for 
control of the situation was thus centered 
in him. 

“We began the work of cleaning up,” 
said General Wolters, "and during the 
first twenty-four hours of our occupation 
more than three thousand persons left 
Mexia. We were there forty-seven days 
and nights, made hundreds of arrests, 
filled the jails of adjoining counties with 
outlaws, and sent many to State and Fed- 
eral prisons. The Rangers made the 
arrests, aided in some raids by a detail of 
soldiers, and the soldiers transported the 
prisoners to camp and guarded them. 

“Tt was my desire that the mission be 
carried through without bloodshed, if pos- 
sible, and both Rangers and soldiers be- 
came saturated with the policy of the 
commander, and probably took more 
chances than they would ordinarily take. 


“ONE day we sent a Ranger to arrest 
three well-known characters who 
were wanted. They were known to be 
armed. He found them in company with a 
stranger, and when the Ranger stated his 
business the stranger drew his pistol. The 
Ranger beat him to the draw; but instead 
of firing sprang upon the man and dis- 
armed him. He then disarmed the other 
three and brought all four prisoners to 
headquarters. 

“T commended the Ranger for his 
bravery; but it appeared to me that he 
had taken quite a chance and I asked him 
why. ‘Did the general see the emblem in 
the lapel of the stranger's coat?’ answered 
the Ranger. It was the symbol of a great 
fraternal order on whose membership the 
sun never sets. The Ranger belongs to the 
same organization. In the flash of a frac- 
tional part of a second this Ranger decided 
to risk his own life rather than take that 
of an erring fraternity b other. 

“There were many spectacular raids, 
successfully accomplished without blood- 
shed, because of the good judgment and 
coolness of both Rangers and soldiers. 
That Mexia experience demonstrated that 
soldiers and Rangers can work together 
harmoniously, and was convincing proof 
to me of the high caliber of the Ranger 
force. My observation of the Rangers is 
that they never shoot unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and when they do shoot 
they shoot with unerring accuracy. 

A United States army officer who came 
in contact with a Texas Ranger in action 
in Brownsville wrote to his superior that 
this man was so fearless that “he would 
charge hell with a bucket of water.” This 
phrase is aptly suggestive of the Ranger 
type—rugged, fearless, honest men who, 
in the words of one of the old pioneers, 

can ride like a Mexican, trail like an 
Indian, and fight like the very devil." 
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(Continued from page 41) 


Minnesota to Texas. To the west of this 
region there is a much quieter strip, be- 
cause there the Rockies serve as a natural 
windbreak for the sheltered valleys. The 
Atlantic coast is another windy strip of 
| territory. 


IF YOU were out in a strong gale blow- 
ing 50 miles an hour, how much pressure 
would you have to meet? With how much 
force would that gale strike the side of 
your house? 

The pressure of a 50-mile wind is about 
seven pounds to the square foot. If a man 
six feet tall and broad in proportion, faces 
a gale, he presents a surface of about ten 
square feet. So he must meet a pressure 

about 7o pounds. No wonder we turn 
our shoulder to the wind! We are much 
narrower "sidewise" than "'frontwise." 

A gale strikes the side of even a small 

house with a force of several thousand 
; pounds; and a high office building must 
, withstand a pressure of tens of thousands 

of pounds! Line plate-glass show win- 
dows are sometimes blown in, or broken, 
by a high wind. This isn’t surprising, for 
the pressure of a gale on an 8 by 12 store 
window is almost 700 pounds. 

A nice little breeze of 10 miles an hour 
has a “push” of only a quarter of a pound 
to the square foot. From that it drops to 
nothing at all when, as we say, "not a 
breath of air is stirring." 

Air—at least out of doors—is seldom as 
“breathless” as we think it is. You ma 
not see a leaf move, or feel the air teich 
your face. Yet there may be a slight 
| breeze, say, about four miles an hour. But 

anything Yess than about a mile an hour is 
technically a “calm.” 

An extraordinary period of “dead calm” 
occurred in February, 1921, at Alnwick 
Castle, in England. For fifty-six con- 
secutive hours—more than two days—not a 
“breath of wind” was registered by the 
anemometer installed there. This is sup- 
posed to be a world record. 

Do you know what is usually the windi- 
est part of the day? People often say, 
“Probably the wind will go down with the 
sun." Do you know whether there is any 
basis for this idea? 

Except for a few places near the Pacific 
coast, there is almost always more wind 
in the daytime than at night. Take it the 
year “round, the windiest hour of the 
twenty-four is three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

You can easily understand why this is 
the case. The wind literally rises with the 
sun, because the sun's heat starts the cir- 
culation of the air. The hottest time of 
the day is three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Then it begins to get cooler. During the 
night, less and less heat is given off by the 
ground and so there is less motion of the 
air. The quietest hour of the twenty-four 
is usually just before sunrise. 

One of the strange things about wind 
is the fact that the actual air it brings to 
| us has come from hundreds, even thou- 
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sands, of miles away. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that you may be breathing to-day 
the same air which a friend of yours, living 
at some great distance from you, breathed 
yesterday. 

Air is the most amazing traveler in the 
world. One way of proving this is by 
studying the journeys made by smoke. 
Often, when there is a northwest wind at 
Washington, D. C., that city can see the 
smoke arriving from the Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial district, more than three hundred 
miles distant. 

It is during great foresffires, however, 
that we get the best idea of how the wind 
transports air. In October, 1918, there 
was a terrible forest fire near Duluth, 
Minnesota, the winds being from the west 
and northwest. The smoke started from 
Duluth one evening and reached Indian- 
apolis the next morning. By that eve- 
ning it had arrived at Washington, D. C., 
and also in'the western part of New 
England, having traveled one thousand 
miles in twenty-four hours. The next day 
it reached Georgia and South Carolina. 
And the following morning it was reported 
in Texas. . 

Here is another interesting fact: If you 
want the most “Americanized” air avail- 
able, you should live in the eastern part of 
the country, for the prevailing winds in 
the United States are the socalled " west- 
erlies." They blow from the west, north- 
west, and southwest. Consequently, the 
air most commonly breathed in the east 
has not needed the advice to “see America 
first." In the South Atlantic states, the 
influence of the trade winds makes the 
prevailing trend from the south and east. 


UP TO this point, we have been thinking 
chiefly about the general behavior of 
wind. But in reality there is almost no 
such thing as “general behavior" in con- 
nection with the winds of our country. 

In the first place, most of the area of 
the United States is in a "*storm-track" 
belt, corresponding to the one in the 
Southern Puolen known as “the 
roaring forties.” Our great wind currents 
come from various quarters, from “‘Green- 
land's icy mountains" to sun-baked Mex- 
ico, or the hurricane-swept Gulf. Burt 
never mind how or where they start! To 
us the important thing is what they do 
after they reach us. 

In plain language, they get all mixed 
up. Instead of one vast current of air 
moving majestically on its way, with uni- 
form pressure and temperature and speed, 
it develops internal disturbances. I have 
already explained how these disturbances 
are caused by differences in heat apd in 
moisture, by mountain barriers, and by 
the endless variety of conditions encoun- 
tered. 

Several years ago there was a popular 
song, with a refrain about "Every little 
movement has a meaning of its own." 
That refrain might be applied to air move- 
ments. They are always butting into 
one another's affairs, with the result that 
no wind “‘liveth to itself alone.” For more 
than fifty years, daily maps have been 
drawn, showing the general wind move- 
ments in this country; and no two of these 
maps have been identical. 

If you will notice the wind during a 
storm, you probably will have a concrete 
example of how the currents of air become, 
as I said, all mixed up. During a single 
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storm lasting twenty-four hours, the wind 
sometimes blows from every point of the 
compass. 

Not only does the wind blow from dif- 
ferent quarters, but also it often blows 
straight up and down! These violent ver- 
tical currents of air are common in thun- 
derstorms. The updraft may reach a speed 
of over 2,000 feet a minute. 

The accident to the giant airship, the 
“Shenandoah,” is supposed to have been 
caused by these vertical currents. The 
theory is that the “Shenandoah” was 
driven from an altitude of 3,000 feet to 
one of 7,500 feet by an upward current. 
There it was caught between two oppos- 
ing currents, or between two currents of 
dierent force. One part of it may have 
been forced up, while another part was 
being pushed down, with`the result that it 
was Groken to pieces. 


HE wind often seems to be a veritable 

demon of destruction. Of course this 
is especially true of tornadoes and hurri- 
canes. Of all the winds that blow, they 
are the most amazing. But I am not go- 
ing to discuss them here. They are so 
dramatic that we will give them a story, 
all to themselves, in the magazine next 
month. 

Even in lesser storms, however, the 
wind is usually the chief actor, and it is 
always the producer and the stage di- 
rector of the drama; for it is the wind, 
transporting millions of tons of air, that 
brings us our storms. Also, by its shifting 
about, as well as up and down, it calls into 

lay the other actors—rain, snow, hail, 
Tahering: and thunder. 

It does this by lifting warm, moist air 
to levels where it is cooled and condensed. 
The atmosphere is in layers of different 
density. Air currents push up through 
these layers. Warm air ‘‘over-rides” 
cooler air. Cold air “under-runs” that 
which is warm. Counter currents are 
formed. They become, as it were, tidal 
waves of air, with their crests of high pres- 
sure and their troughs of low pressure. 

A storm itself may be a great traveler, 
sometimes covering many hundreds, or 
even thousands, of miles before it is finally 
dissipated. But it moves at a speed of its 
own: and this is quite different from the 
velocity of the wind which blows during 
the storm. 

Summer storms travel at a speed of 
about 20 miles an hour; winter storms 
about 30 miles an hour. Yet the wind 
which accompanies one of these storms 
may have a velocity of 40 to 50 miles an 
hour. 

Among weather observers there is a 
saying that “‘all storms lead to New Eng- 
land.” There is some ground for this, be- 
cause most of the storms coming from the 
western parts of the country do pass up 
through New England and then out to 
sea. It takes, on an average, about four 
days for a storm to cross the country from 
the northwest to the northeast. 

I spoke before of ‘specialty winds." 
Some of these are associated with storms, 
one of the most famous being the blizzard; 
for the true blizzard is preéminently a 
wind storm. It is a furious gale with a 
zero temperature. Most, and sometimes 
all, of the snow that accompanies it has 
been swept from the ground and carried 
along by the wind. 

The blizzard is one of the “heavy vil- 
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| on the ground. 


lains" in the drama played by the wind. 
Another is the “ Norther,” which invades 
this country by way of the Great Plains. 
It arrives almost without warning, caus- 
ing the temperature to fall forty or fifty 
degrees in a few hours. 

The Norther is caused by the piling up 
of vast masses of icy air in northwestern 
Canada, Alaska, and even Siberia. Fi- 
nally, this tremendous accumulation of 
cold air sweeps down on us. It may flow 
down even to the Gulf states, giving the 
sunny South a good whiff of the frozen 
North. Mexico also has its Northers. It 
is said that cattle sense the approach of 
these sudden icy winds, and will start on a 
run for shelter, even while the heat still is 
intense. 

For a long time, Medicine Hat, a little 
town in Alberta, about fifty miles north of 
the Montana boundary line, was the first 
weather station to announce the coming 
of a Norther. The result was that it was 
nicknamed ‘‘the cold wave factory." But 
these storms are not "made in Medicine 
Hat." They simply have arrived there 
from farther north, carried by the icy 
wings of the wind. Sometimes a Norther 
enters this country to the east of the Great 
Plains; but in that case it is less furious 
than the western ones. 

New England has a special wind, or 
storm, known as the “summer north- 
easter.” It is not as volent as the ‘“‘nor’- 
easters" that come in winter; but it cer- 
tainly has wonderful staying qualities! 
Sometimes it lasts three or four days. It 
seems to get stalled in one spot. That 
locality will be wet-blanketed with rain 
clouds, while the regions to the north and 
to the south will be luxuriating in sun- 
shine. 

The story of a summer northeaster gives 
you a good idea of how currents of air 
react on one another. The trouble is 
started by a cold current from the north- 
east meeting a warm one from the south- 
west. The cold one pushes in, like a wedge 
underneath the warm one, lifting this 
warm air out of its way. As the warm air 
rises, it is cooled by expansion. It also meets 
and mixes with the cool air of a higher 
level. The result is that the moisture, in 
what was originally a warm current from 
the southwest, is condensed and falls as 
rain. Something like this is always re- 
sponsible for our storms. 


UT it is the West which furnishes the 

most dramatic of our specialty winds. 
One of these is the famous "Chinook," 
named after a tribe of Indians which for- 
merly lived near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia Rive The Chinook is a warm, dry 
wind flowing down the eastern slopes of 
the mountain ranges in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It goes on into Idaho, Wyoming, 
and the Dakotas, occasionally even far- 
ther. 

Its effect is as magical as if the weather 
gods had waved a fairy wand over those 
regions. Here, for instance, is a description 
of a Chinook wind which visited Montana 
some years ago. It is typical of dozens of 
others. 

“Warm weather in November was fol- 
lowed by snowstorms and severe cold 
waves. Thousands of cattle wandered 
over the hills, searching in vain for food 
and shelter. 

eat, for the snow was thirty inches deep 
Dav after day went bv, 


They could find nothing to | 
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CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
Patrick Conway, Director of 
Conway concert band, in personal charge of school Special 


teachers of national renown. Daily band rebearsals. Unusual 
opportunities for public appearances. Dormitories, Auditori- 
um, Gymnasium. Registration limited. Catalogue. 

612 Dewitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Business, 

and 40 other subjects command 

either High School or College 
e Credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 


d is special price inducement 
tising to bring New Members 
Send postcard or le 
I! particulars, and F! 
listing all the very latest r 
cM Old Favorites and Classics. All 
cords in standard 10-inch si with music 
both side 5c records. Play 
Enormous volume of 
lievably low price 
99 records monthly. 
Music CLus, Dept. 
» Boston, Mass, 


16 M acallen St. 


Dookkeepers-Accountants 
CEP) Wanted i in Hotels 


to $450 a month. Nationwide demand for 
eepers, Auditors, Cashiers, Accountants 
Through our simplified borne 
" you to specialize in hotel 
accounts, and put you in touch with high-eal 
aried positions. 
Write for Free Booklet 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
1403 hington, D 


LEARN W RITE stories 


LY an fimerican writer was paid $1800 for a 


gle short story. By learning to tell the stories of 
r dreams thís woman has found ber way to fame and 
fortune. You can learn to write, too. A new practical 
course of instruction will give you the training right in your 
own home during your spare time. Endorsed by eminent 
writers, including the ete Jack Lenin; The xt o£ ma 
P oi oklet of Story 
Write Today hune.” "No cbligation bookies is 
free. Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now! 
Hoosen INSTITUTE, Short ALD Dept. 
Dept. 1 
TÁ 


, Indiana 


AM friends. Doubie 

come. Learn how easy it is. 

T Information and phonograph 
152 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer, independent. 
Earn ss. 000 to $10,000 
We guide you step by step—furnieh 
all text material, incioding fourteen 
volume Law Li of LL. B. 


"ied 
|vidence'' books free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 833-1 € Chicege 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


' You can own your own business, earn 
Oh, Boy! your own spending money, and win 
“nifty” prizes. Let me tell you how. 


JIM THA YER THE rower | yet tsuies Son COMPANY 


A Complete NAET Cour Course 


:] Wonderful home study music lessons under 
By Mai great American and European teachers. 


Endorsed by Paderewski, Master teachers guide and cosch 

you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and ara emana 
Writetelling us course 

Any Instrument a sre intereste in 


Piano, Harmony, Voice, RAONS usic, Violin, Cornet 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will s 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
"NIV ITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

292 "ge. Chicago, Illinois 
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Play Real Music 
in 10 Minutes 
on the HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


SEE how easy it 
is! Take your 
instruction book — 
you can obtain one 
for theasking — read 
the simple direc- 
? tions and look at 
the pictures. Then 
take your Harmonica, hold it as shown, 
place it to the mouth and blow—draw, 
blow — draw. In ten minutes you will have 


mastered the scale — and "when you can play 
the scale you can play all". 

If you want to enjoy the satisfaction and popu- 
larity that.comes to those who play the har- 
monica,get a Hohner today —50c up at all 
dealers — and ask for the Free Instruction 
Book. If your dealer is out of copies write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept.174,114 East 16th St., N. Y. 


3HOHNER 
« Harmoni 


: . . A new pro- 

ome a Foot Correctionist tesicn ‘no: 

medical 

nor chiropody All the trade you can attend to; many 

are makin ,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 

ing by mall, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


No Com 


Keeps hurting over 3 seconds 


This new way gives 
world's fastest relief 


N° matter how painful a corn or 
callous you have, you now can 


quiet it... put it to sleep... in 
three seconds or less. 


This scientific liquid acts on a corn like a 


local anaesthetic acts on a paining tooth. Pain 
stops instantly. Then soon the whole corn 
loosens. You peel it off like dead skin. Thus 


dangerous cutting is avoided. Tight shoes are 
worn in comfort. Millions will tell you this. 


Just a touch—that is all. What happens 
will amaze you. 


Ask for *'Gets-It" at your druggist. Do it 
now. Enjoy foot comfort in a jiffy. 


*GETS-IT? 7", 


Cas 


with the temperature always below zero. 
Weakened by hunger and cold, the poor, 
helpless creatures died by hundreds. 

“On the evening of December rst, the 
temperature was thirteen degrees below 
zero. The sky was clear and there wasn't 
the slightest breeze—when suddenly over 
the mountains appeared a great bank of 
black clouds, their edges blown to tatters 
by the wind. 

“Within a few minutes a puff of hot, 
dry air reached the plains; and in the 
following seven minutes the temperature 
rose thirty-four degrees. The wind blew 
stronger and stronger. The mercury 
climbed seventeen degrees higher. ‘And 
within twelve hours after that first puff 
of hot wind, every vestige of the thirty 
inches of snow had disappeared. 

No wonder the Chinook is called “the 
snow eater." It does not merely melt the 
snow, it literally eats it up! By that, I 
mean that it actually evaporates a great 
deal of the snow and absorbs it in the form 
of moisture, water vapor. 

Here is the explanation: Warm, moist 
winds, blowing in from the ocean, are 
forced to climb the western slopes of the 
mountains. The air cools as it rises; and 
its moisture is condensed, falling as rain 
or snow on that side of the mountains. 
As soon as condensation begins the rate of 
cooling is considerably decreased by the 
liberation of “latent” heat. 

Consequently, when the air reaches the 
top of the range it has been robbed of 
most of its moisture, but not greatly 
cooled. This dry air then starts down the 
eastern slopes. It is heated by com- 
pression. This heating causes the clouds 
to dissolve. As the air goes farther down 
the slopes, its temperature keeps on rising 
about a degree and a half for every three 
hundred feet of descent. When it reaches 
the plains, it is a warm wind, so dry that 
it “eats up” moisture as a dry sponge ab- 
sorbs water. Cold waves vanish, and the 
weather becomes as balmy as spring. 

The Chinook is an ever-welcome guest; 
but we have another hot wind which is 
decidedly the reverse of we'come. Farmers 
in the West and Southwest have seen their 
crops withered in a few hours by the com- 
ing of this terrible visitor. 

One of the most vivid accounts of this 
member of the sirocco family of winds was 
given by Captain Maury a good many 
years ago. He says that it began to blow 
about ten-thirty in the morning; and in 
less than three hours the temperature had 
mounted to almost one hundred and 
twenty degrees! In Kansas, two men died 
while trying to go from Iola to Humboldt. 
a distance of eight miles. Three others 
were out with their teams at Humboldt. 
The horses died and the men almost died. 
Scarcely a chicken was left alive in that 
section! Hogs and cattle dropped in their 
tracks, suffocated by the rush of hot air. 


HE east wind can scarcely be called a 
“special wind," yet I suppose it has 
been more talked ibant than any other. 
According to its general reputation in this 
country, 1t is one of the most depressing 
and irritating weather conditions we have. 
We speak of it resentfully, as damp, raw, 
chilly, penetrating. 
Yet the east wind does not deserve all 
this recrimination. It is true that it usually 


“means rain;" but the cause of the rain is 
some other wind current which pushes the | 


This new self -massaging 
belt not only makes you 
look thinner INSTANTLY— 
but quickly takes off rolls 
of excess fat. 


DIET is weakening—drugs are dan- 

gerous—strenuous reducing exercises 
are liable to strain your heart. The 
only safe method of reducing is mas- 
sage. This method sets up a vigorous 
circulation that seems to melt away the 
surplus fat. The Weil Reducing Bale, 
made of special reducing rubber, pro- 
duces exactly the same results as a 
skilled masseur, only quicker and 
cheaper. 

Every move you make causes the 
Weil Belt to gently massage your 
abdomen. Results are rapid because 
this belt works for you every 
second. 


Fat Replaced by Normal Tissue 


From 4 to 6 inches of flabby 
fat usually vanishes within 
just a few weeks. Only solid, 
normal tissue remains. The 
Weil Reducing Belt is en- 
dorsed by physicians because 
it not ouis takes off fat, but 
corrects stomach disorders, 
constipation, backache, short- 
ness of breath and puts sagging internal organs back into 


place. 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer 


Send no money. Write for detailed description and 
testimonials from delighted users. Write at once. Special 
m trial offer. The Weil Company, 175 Hill Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY 
175 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete description of 
the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also your Special 
10-Day Trial Offer. 


need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum and Mints. 
Large variety. Everybody will buy from you. Experience un- 
necessary. Samples free. Ford given. Write today. 

Milton Gordon, 1414 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 1017. 


Are you in a rut? 


ALL you need is to get out of your men- 
tal ruts—to get a perspective on yourself 
—to see what is holding you back. In 
this, the Palmer Course in English Ex- 
pression can help you. We develop that 
talent, latent in every man and woman, 
which the successful one has learned how 
to use to lift him above the multitude. 
The course in English Expression teaches 
you to think—to organize your mind— 
to find your better self, to be understood 
and appreciated.. Personality and expression 
are one. Words and thoughts are its tools. 
That is what the Palmer Course in 
English Expression teaches you—the real 
bed-rock principles underneath our speech. 
Of course, you learn to write simple 
and beautiful English. But more than 
that, you learn the real secret of writing 
and speaking, and of personality—creative 
thinking, Clip and mail the coupon to- 
ay! 


r PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP I 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. l 
CLAYTON HAMILTON, Pres. 
FREDERICK PALMER, Vice-Pres. l 
Please send me, without any obligation, de- 
tails about your home-study course in English 
Expression. 301-E l 


AAAren a RI 3758 2a EMILA l 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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BIG MONEY FOR WRITERS 


n cu 


WHAT HAPPENED HERE? 


How Would You Describe This 
Accident For Your Local Newspaper? 


JE YOU were a newspaper writer, if the city 
editor sent you to report this railroad wreck, 
what would you do when you first reached 
the scene? levon lived near the wreck could 
you send a story to your nearest city paper? 
Have you a nose for news? 


Big Demand For Men and Women Writers 
Editors in nearly every state want us to recommend 
trained men and women for positions. Experienced, 
successful writers earn from $3,000 to $50,000 yearly. 
Excellent opportunities exist not only to break into 
newspaper work but into general Writing for Profit, 
making you master of your own work-day. Magazines 
and periodicals everywhere seek new writers, use prize 
contests to attract them. 


Write Like New York Reporters 

You become proficient writer in few months' time by 
learning and practicing actual writing methods used by 
New York newspapers. Our remarkable new home 
study course prepared and conducted by New York 
newspaper men shows you the way to the most inter- 
esting of careers— an independent profession offering 
unlimited financial rewards. Meet the biggest people 
all the time; get the big news first; spend happy, ad- 
venturesome days among clever men and women who 
dive; your name appears over the articles you write so 
friends will know and admire your cleverness; you re- 
view the new movies and shows, interview stars of stage 
and screen, get choice seats at sporting events. 


FREE | Your Writing Ability Analyzed Free. 
a 


Our free Writing Ability Chart tests 

your natural talent for a writin 
career. Our experts report on your ability free. Send 
for your Ability Chart today, and for further informa- 
tion on the great opportunities for profit and fame in 
a writing carecr today. Use coupon below, at once! 


Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 43 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Send me your Free Writing Ability Chart and informa- 
tion on Profits and Pleasures in a Writing Carcer. 


- eoi emer. 
WHY PAY RENT : 

A WONDERFULSterling home, made of finest materials, 
LY for only $478—did you ever hear of such a bargain? Our 
amazing new plan enables you to buy direct from our mill, 
saving you four big profits on lumber, hardware, mill-work 
and labor, besides a proved 20% saving in waste. This isa 
substantial house built to last (not portable) 


Buy Direct From Mill—Save 14 


You actually save fully a third on these beautiful homes 


Send at once for our big book of homes showing many fine 
models, priced from $478 to $4,707. We pay the freight 
All materials cut to fit. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Write at once for our book — it is FREE. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
E-8 South Wenona Avenue, Bay City, 
MICHIGAN 


air from the east up to a level where it is 
chilled and condensed. 

The cool air of the east wind may be 
actually drier than a warm west wind. 
The latter may contain twice as much 
moisture as the former. But the cool 
wind feels damper to us; and the reason is 
this: There is always some moisture in the 
atmosphere; but warm air can “hold” 
more moisture than cold air. Conse- 
quently, in cool air the humidity quickl 
reaches the saturation point and it will 
feel damp to us, when warm air, which 
contains a great deal more moisture, will 
feel dry. 

We have only half as much east wind as 
west wind. Moreover, the east wind is 
milder-mannered. Taken as a whole, it is 
the feeblest of all our winds. It is also the 
least boisterous, or gusty. It moderates 
our summer heat and our winter cold. In 
times of drought it brings blessed relief. 
In fact, a good many things can be said in 
its favor. 

There are places where it is appreciated 
at its real value. In Bermuda, for in- 
stance, the east wind is affectionately re- 
ferred to as “the doctor.” On a day when 
it fails to blow, people greet each other 
with a lugubrious, “Well, the doctor hasn't 
made us a visit this morning!” 

Our comfort, at any time, depends to 
an astonishing degree on wind; that is, on 
the motion of the air. Here is an illustra- 
tion given by one writer on the subject. It 
is an experiment which you can easily try 
ale 

To find out the different effects of still 
air and of air in motion, a man was shut up 
in a telephone booth. The booth con- 
tained an electric fan; and it also had 
tubes through which fresh air could be 
supplied. The man had a lighted ciga- 
rette. 

With the electric fan going, and with no 
fresh air coming in through the tubes, the 
man was comfortable, even after his 
cigarette had gone out because of lack of 
oxygen to burn. But when he. was shut 
up in the booth without the fan being 
turned on, he was soon in great discom- 
fort, even though he was being supplied 
with fresh air through the tubes! ; 


Tus gives you some idea of the impor- 
tance of moving air. The secret of its ef- 
fect is this: In hot weather, or in a hot 
room, our comfort depends on several 
things, but chiefly on our being cooled by 
evaporating moisture from our skin and 
our lungs. If the air is dry, and in motion, 
we evaporate moisture most rapidly. On a 
dry, hot, summer day, if there is a good 
breeze, we are pretty comfortable. For 
the same reason, we are decidedly not 
comfortable on a dry, cold, windy day in 
winter, unless we wear clothing that keeps 
out the air. If the wind reaches our bod- 
ies, causing rapid evaporation of moisture 
from the skin, we are quickly “chilled 
to the bone." 

To keep warm in our houses, in winter, 
we shut out the wind; and also, if we are 
wise, we put a vessel containing water 
over the radiator, or on the stove. For if 
the air in the room becomes dry, we 
quickly evaporate moisture from our skin, 
and this cools our bodies. 

* Wind is not only a doctor, but a real 
estate operator as well. If you doubt this, 
there are dozens of places in this country 

+ + + 


where you can be convinced. At points 
along the seashore, or near the Great 
Lakes, you will find miles and miles of 
sand hills created by the wind and con- 
stantly being transformed by it. Near 
Lake Bipenor, when the wind is high, the 
sand is blown inland, sometimes burying 
and killing the tallest trees. At points in 
the Columbia River valley the wind 
creates great sand dunes. South of Chi- 
cago there is a vast region of these dunes. 


UST is heavier than air. We speak of 

its “floating” in the air. But it does not 
float; it stays in the air only when rising 
currents of wind keep it from falling. 
These rising currents lift millions of tons, 
of dust every year, and it is carried many 
miles by other winds. 

In China enormous areas are covered to 
a depth of hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands, of feet with fine earth. This vast 
deposit of soil is believed to have come, 
little by little, from the deserts of Central 
Asia. Ín our own Mississippi valley, there 
is soil partly composed of dust blown fro 
the plains farther west. 

In March, 1918, there was a snowstorm 
in that section of the country covering 
about one hundred thousand square miles. 
With the snow fell enormous quantities of 
dust, which probably came from the arid 
regions of the southwest. It was esti- 
mated that the amount of dust deposited 
by that storm must have been at least a 
million tons—and may have been several 
hundred million tons! 

One of the most amazing examples of 
the power of the wind as a “‘common 
carrier" was afforded by the great Chi- 
cago fire more than fifty years ago. Cinders 
from that fire were blown over a large part 
of the globe. It is said that they reached 
the Azores about forty days after the 
catastrophe occurred. 

The wind is instrumental in causing 
some curious conditions. For instance, 
the famous "year without a summer” 
(1816) followed a volcanic eruption in the 
Sunda Islands. This eruption is said to 
have hurled into the air something like 
thirty-six cubic miles of solid matter. 

Of course much of it came out in the 
form of volcanic dust. And these clouds 
of dust, carried far and wide by the wind, 
lowered the temperature at the earth's 
surface by shutting out solar radiation. 
Periods of low temperature and reduced 
sunshine are the common effects of great 
volcanic eruption. It is because the wind 
carries the dust abroad that the effects are 
felt at a distance. 


Eprror’s Note: Next month's. weather 
article, the fifth of the series, tells you about 
the most violent of all our storms, the ror- 
nado, which occurs oftener in Amenca than 
in any other country. At that, the tornado is 
*choosv;" certain states are almost never 
visited, while others average half a dozen 
“twisters” for every month of the year. You 
have heard it said that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place; the tornado sometimes 
does. One Mid-Western town was hit three 
successive vears on the same day of the month, 
and almost at the same hour of the dav. 
Houses have been picked up from their founda- 
tions, turned around and put back almost ex- 
actly where they were before; buggies have 
been lodged in tree tops; chickens, otherwise 
unharmed, have been plucked as if by hand; 
and water has been forced out of nvers, leav- 
ing the beds bare. 


- + 


The Girl Who Wanted to Grow Up, by Drew Hiri 907 


HUNDRED times a 

day your cuffs jump 

into the foreground of 

the picture — telling your 
taste in dress! 


Kum-a-part Buttons in 
your cuffs add that touch 
of correctnessthat only good 
jewelry can give. 


They're convenient for you 
to use, click open, snapshut; 
and they're guaranteed to 
last a lifetime. 


At jewelers or men's shops 
you can easily match Kum- 
a-part designs to your fa- 
vored shirt patterns. 
Prices according to quality 
up to $25 the pair. 
Write for 

X Correct Dress 
DN S Chart “F” 
NS The Baer & Wilde Co. 
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Do you realize 
what 17 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


! degrees really 
mean? 


VENUS GB is as soft as 
crayon, while VENUS 
9H is so hard it will 
write on stone. 

The 17 degrees of 
VENUS Perfect Pen- 
cils meet every writing 
or drawing purpose. 

Plain Ends 
$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 
Ask for VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 

VENUS—The largest selling 
Quality Pencil in the world 
17 black—3 copying degrees 
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. She wondered what Scott 


The Girl Who 
Wanted to Grow Up 


(Continued from page 33) 


The next year was a rather busy one for 
Jane. And so many more things she 
could have done if she'd only been a little 
older. As it was, hardly a day went by 
that there wasn't at least one young man 
sitting on the Allison front porch, or 
lounging before the fireplace in the library. 
Of these, young Mr. Robert Travis was 
by far the most conspicuous. 

In fact, it was Robert who first. pro- 
posed marriage to the very startled but 
somewhat thrilled Jane, while he was 
home from Princeton during spring vaca- 
tion. It happened one evening when they 
were standing underneath the elm tree in 
front of the Allisons' house. Bob had been 
very earnest and tense too, when he made 
his proposal to her. 

“Of course, Jane," he hastened on to 
say a moment later, *' you're not eighteen 
yet, and I'm only nineteen, with three 
more years of college ahead of me. But a 
chap needs someone like—like you to 
help him make the best of his college 
career—study hard and do well in athe 
letics and—and that sort of thing. You 
know? And when I graduate we—we 
could sort of talk things over with your 
father." Here he paused to clear his 
throat, and steal a quick glance at Jane. 
Then, ‘‘Do you—do you think you could 
wait for me, Jane?” 

To hide her confusion and surprise, 
Jane had kept her eyes directed at the 

oint of her shoe, which was drawing 
ianssuc diagrams in the soft earth 
beneath. After a while she raised her 
head and looked at Bob Travis for an 
instant. Then her glance wandered up to 
the window of her room, in which a light 
had been left burning. From where she 
stood she could make out one end of a 
dark blue pennant on the wall inside. 
would say if 
she were ever to marry a Princeton man. 
He might like Bob, though, because he 
was really an awfully attractive boy; and 
yet— 

She faced the tall youth standing beside 
her. 

“I don't believe I ought to promise you 
anything, Bob, now,” she said in a low 
voice. “But as soon as I’ve made up my 
mind, one way or another, I'll tell you. 
Is—is that fair?" 

Young Travis considered this a few 
moments before he finally agreed that it 
probably was the best way to look at 
things for the present. So duy said good 
night to each other with a firm handelasp, 
a deep sigh from Bob, and a shy, hesitant 
smile from Jane. 


"THERE were twenty-four post cards in 
the corner of Jane Allison's writing 
desk now. 

'The Kewpie doll that once rested be- 
hind the inkwell wasn't there any more. 
Over on top of the low wide bureau were 
the photographs of three handsome and 
altogether presentable young men, that of 
Robert Travis occupying the most promi- 
nent position. ‘The series of Gibson pic- 
tures had long since been replaced by three 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
SEE COUPON BELOW 


"Guests en 
my bathroom , 
and Lam proud of it! 


“WW BEN my husband began to climb 
in the business world, the doors of 
a far more interesting social life opened to 
us. My dreams of entertaining important 

uests came true. We felt as if we were 
bleuonisg out, and that meant making 
our little home blossom out, too, so that 
it could help us put our best foot forward. 

“The bathroom was my greatest prob- 
lem. I shook my head over it many a timc 
and wished we could afford to make it en- 
tirely over. Yet the final solution made all 
the difference in the world and cost only a 
small amount. 

“We replaced the old, dark-colored toilet 
seat with a handsome, new, all-white 
Church Toilet Seat. Now you'd hardly 
know the room. It always was immaculate, 
for that matter, but now it /ooks so. More 
than one guest has said, ‘What a Zovely 
bathroom!" 

The handsome white surface of the 
Church Seat is a thick, ivory-like sheath- 
ing and is permanent. Easy to clean as porce- 
lain. Perfectly sanitary. Fits any toilet. 
You can install it yourself in a few minutes. 
Obtainable at any plumbers. 


SEND FOR “An Easy Way to Make 

a Bathroom More Attractive" 
If you have ever 
wished your bath- 
room looked more 
attractive, this 16- 
page book will help 
you. Send coupon 
today for free copy. 
No obligation. C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. P3, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Church S, ats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. E 

Dept. P3}, Holyoke, Mass. 


| 
With no obligation on my part, please senda free copy | 
of your book, An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom | 
More Attractive," and a free sample of Sani-white 
Sheathing to: | 
Li Check here if interested in considering the pur- 
chase of a toilet seat. | 
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Reminder 
SERVICE 


to Tooth Brush Users 


How many times have you resolved, at brushing 
time, to "buy a new tooth brush today" ? — And 
then found that even in spite of your good in. 
tentions you had forgotten! 


"Tooth brushes are hard to remember to buy. They 
don't “use up" like dentifrices do. Yet putting off 
buying a new one too long not only robs you of 
full benefits from your daily brushings, but may 
cause actual harm. 


To help you remember this bit of shopping vital 
to your health, we have devised the attractive 
Reminder-Cabinet shown above. When you see 
it displayed on a retailer's counter, you have him 
to thank for a double service: First, he is remind- 
ing you to buy the tooth brush you've been for- 
getting, and, Second, he is advising a Dr. West's 
— the brush that fits the mouth and cleans teeth 
clean — INSIDE, OUTSIDE and BETWEEN. 


(See Diagram.) 
IT FITS! 
Built to the pat- 
tern of the human 
mouth. Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush con- 
tacts eve curve 
and angle and 
crevice. While al- 
most any tooth 
brush will clean 
outside surfaces, 
Dr. West's cleans 
INSIDE, OUT- 
SIDE AND BE- 
VEEN. 


DrwWests 


TOOTH BRUSII 


There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every member of 


the family, Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth’s, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers, 


or four etchings; and an assortment of 
multi-colored dance programs was tacked 
in regulas lines above the narrow mahog- 
any bed. A new collection of books stood 
along the three shelves beside the door. 
Two objects remained in the room 
unchanged. One was an orange-brown 
Teddy bear in its old place on top of the 
highest shelf of books; the other, a faded 
Yale pennant on the wall over the 
bureau. But the pointed end of the 
ei was now partly overlapped by a 
uge Princeton 1926 banner, whose bright 
orange-and-black coloring made it stand 
out above anything else in the room. A 
smaller Williams banner hung below it. 
Stella brought her the last card from 
Scott Meredith while she was packing her 
bag to go to Princeton. Jane had just time 
to read it hastily and place it in her desk 
when the car arrived to take her to the 
train. Thereafter she thought no more 


| about it—perhaps because the contem- 


plation of attending a Princeton qun 
Prom. tends to be delightfully discon- 


| certing, particularly when it is known that 


you are to be the guest of the Chairman of 
the Prom. Committee, one Robert Travis. 
Nor was this the first time Jane had 
been to Princeton in the past two years. 
Furthermore, she could count a Cornell 
Junior Week, another prom. at Williams, 
one at Amherst—and two refusals to 
attend similar affairs at Yale. She had no 
real reason for declining invitations to the 
last university, except that she just did 
not care to go. There was a time when 
Yale—but, somehow— Well, at Prince- 
ton they would tell you that Bob Travis 
was quite the biggest man on the campus; 
and it was wonderfully thrilling to be the 
one girl Bob preferred to all others. 
March, April, May, June, July, August 
—and there were still but twenty-four 
post cards in Jane's desk. In the four 
years that Scott Meredith had been 
away, this was the longest period during 
which he had failed to send a card to Jane. 
Too many other things occupied Jane's 
attention at the time for her to notice'this, 
at first. However, near the end of the 


summer, while the Allisons were all at , 


Cape Cod, she had more leisure to con- 
sider the matter of Scott's unusual ret- 
icence. More than once she made casual 
inquiries at the local post office there. 
But although there were any number of 
letters for her from Eastern points, noth- 
ing came from the West. 


TRE Allisons returned to Castleridge 
the first week in September. Shortly 
afterward, one glorious morning, Jane 
awoke earlier than usual and went to the 
open window of her room to look out. 
Happening to turn her head toward 
Nixon Street to watch the antics of two 
small dogs, her hair became entangled on 
the metal catches of the shutter. For 
several annoying minutes she tried to 
loosen the hair that had been caught. 
But it simply wouldn’t come loose. And 
Jane began to stamp her feet im- 
patiently, when suddenly she heard a 
voice from below the porch shout: 
“Hello there, young fellow!” A short 


| chuckle followed, and, ‘Whoever heard 


of a sleepyhead like you being up at this 
hour?” 

Very slowly Jane’s hands came down 
from her head to grip the edge of the 
window sill. Her whole body grew rigid. 


She hardly dared breathe. It made no 
difference that her entangled hair pre- 
vented her from turning to see who had 
spoken. For she knew who it was, knew 
so well, in fact, that it seemed as though 
all her strength would leave her before she 
could do or say anything. 

“Well, Jane, have you become such a 
dignified young lady diat you would high- 
hat Truxton Terrace's returning prodigal 


son?" 
With a quick jerk of her head, Jane 
tore loose from the shutter and stared 


down at Scott Meredith. Scotty—all tan 
and square, and smiling as Jane had 
never seen him smile before. Scotty! 
With his hat off and his head cocked to 
one side in that funny way he always 
used to look at her. Scotty! Home again! 

A sudden violent thumping of her 
heart, a tingling glow all through her body, 
and Jane finally found her voice. i 

“M-morning, Scotty Meredith,” she 
said, although the words were barely 
audible. “The sun’s above the elm tree. 
You—you better hurry.” 


SCOTT threw back his head and laughed, 
a big, hearty sort of laugh that made 
you want to ask him to do it again. 

“Jane, tell me, have I been away four 
years or four minutes?" He paused and 
twirled his hat around one brown finger. 
Then, “George! but you've grown to be 
the beautiful young princess, even if you 
did cut all those curls off." And it made 
jane Allison feel so marvelously happy to 

ear him say it, she could have cried. 
Only, Scotty would have thought her very 
silly if she did that. 

“Thank you, Mr. Meredith,” she 
smiled, rubbing her eyes as though she 
weren't exactly wide awake. “But when 
did you get back? No one had mentioned 
a thing about it to me." 

“Oh, thought I'd surprise the family,” 
he casually replied. “Blew in late last 
night and woke everybody up. Didn't 
you hear the noise?" 

Jane shook her head. That was the 
easiest way to answer him just then. 

Glancing at his watch, Scott remarked, 
"Say, Jane, I really must catch the 
equivalent to the old seven-forty-eight 
now. I'll drop in to see you all aR 
though.” And off he went, with a wave 
of his hand—whistling, too, he was— 
whistling an old song that Jane hadn’t 
heard for a long, long time. 

She watched him until he turned the 
corner in front of the Kents’ house. Then 
she walked over to the writing desk, 
opened the drawer, and drew out a stack 
of colored post cards, all tied together 
with a frayed blue ribbon. She turned 
them over in her hands—moved the 
ribbon with her finger—felt the edges. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven... 


HEN Scott Meredith was leaving 

the Allisons’ house that night, Jane 
walked with him to the foot of the steps. 
They had been chatting merrily of this and 
that and the other thing, Scott more than 
pleased to adjust himself to the old order 
of things, and Jane as delightfully happy 
as she could be. 

Then Jane had hesitated, and with an 
odd little laugh said, “Of course, there 
must have been a fascinating, dark-haired 
girl you played with in the West. Do tell 
me about her." 
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Scott looked up at the stars—north, 
south, east, and west he looked—before 
his eyes finally dropped again to meet 
those of Jane Allison. 

“She wasn't dark, Jane," he said, 
glancing away again. 

“Oh! Then there was—is someone?" 
she asked, the smile disappearing from 
her lips. 

** Why, yes; only, you see"—he paused 
and faced the girl—“ well, I suppose I 
should tell somebody; and I guess I can 
trust you to keep it quiet, Jane." 

** You know you can, Scotty." 

* Her name is Margaret Leland,” he 
went on. “Of course we've only known 
each other about five months, but we got 
on famously for all that; and I do think a 
great deal of her." He raised one hand 
and touched a lock of Jane's hair. “You 
know, she resembles you very much, 
Jane. Same golden-brown hair, the same 
sort of smile—blue eyes, too.” His hand 
drop “oe his side. “A charming girl.” 

“Oh! 

“ Yes; and the point is that if we find 
we still approve of each other by the end 
of the year— Well, I've got to take an- 
other short trip to San Francisco in 


January, and we would announce our |: 


engagement then. How does that sound, 
young fellow?" 

Jane smiled again, although she was 
afraid Scott would notice the slight quiv- 
ering of her lips. 

** That's—that's splendid, isn't it, Scot- 
ty," she murmured, lowering her eyes. 

“And you'll keep it under cover, won't 
you, Jane; because, you see, I wouldn't 
want anything to get out until it was 
definitely decided and agreed upon." 

“PIl not even think about it," she 
quickly replied, adding in a faint voice, 
“And [—I hope everything will turn out 
just as you want it to. I really do." 

Scott Meredith looked straight at her 
and smiled, in a way that made Jane want 
to reach up and kiss him. And she did— 
quite suddenly—before she could stop 
herself. Then she turned and ran quickly 
up the steps. 

“Jane!” 

She paused and answered, “Yes, Scot- 
ty,” without looking back. 

“That was a nice kiss." 

Silence. 

* And, Jane, please remember to inform 
Mr. Robert Travis that I'm taking you to 
New Haven soon to see a real university, 
and watch Yale trim Princeton this year." 

“Tl tell him, Scotty. Good night.” 

“Good night, young fellow.” 

He waited until he heard the front door 
close behind her before he started walk- 
ing slowly up Truxton Terrace. Once he 
halted and brought his fingers up to the 
corner of his mouth where Jane Allison's 
lips had touched him. He could still feel 
their warmth. 

"Now, I wonder," he said under his 
breath, "I wonder why Jane did that!" 


All the way out from New Haven they 
had been following a long, closely 
packed line of motor-cars. For four hours, 
a ceaseless repetition of shifting gears, 
starting, moving, and stopping again; 
finally swinging over to the White Plains 
road, where considerably less traffic al- 
lowed for greater speed in covering the 
last few miles to Castleridge. 
Conversation had been desultory. Jane 


He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least cvery six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to sce him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 


Pyorrhea robs 
FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea's ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan's for the Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan's pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan's 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea's ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han's today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

Youowe it to your health to make Forhan's 
a regular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 
6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Patented Kerogas 
for Kerosene only 


When You 
Buy—BeSurelt’s 
a Kerogas Stove 


Be sure to say to the dealer *'Show me 
your KEROGAS Stoves.”’ T his will not 
limit you to one brand. There are a 
number of different makes—a great va- 
riety of models equipped with the won- 
derful Patented Kerogas Burners. 


You also have a choice of two of. the 
most efficient, yet economical fuels. 


One type of Patented Kerogas Burner 
uses kerosene— mixes 400 parts of air 
with one part of fuel — producesa*'flame 
within a flame’’—steady, uniform, and 
perfectly controlled, 


The other kind is the Pressure Kerogas 
Burner—for gasoline. Thousands of 
users claim that this type of stove comes 


as near to duplicating a gas range in per- . 


formance as anything ever produced. 


Whichever type you choose, the name 
**Kerogas' on the burners means a de- 
pendable, efficient, economical cooking 
device. See them at your dealer's—or 
write us. 


Manufactured by 


PATENTED 


EROGAS 


TRADE BU NER MARK 


Pressure Kerogas 
for Gasoline only 


The Giant Kerogas 
Burner 


Every ‘‘Giant Kerogas Oil 
Stove" equipped with ‘‘regu- 
lar" Kerogas Burners also has 
one of the new Patented Giant 
Kerogas Burners. This''Giant'" 
is capable of the most intense 
heat— when you need it quickly 
—but is easily regulated for 
ordinary use. You can get the 
new Heavy- Duty Giant Kero- 
gas Oil Cook Stoves equipped 
entirely with “Giant” burners. 
Models equipped only with 
"regular" Kerogas Burners are 
also available. 


The Kerogas Oven 


is a fitting companion for the 
Kerogas Burner. As reliable as 
any range oven ever made, and 
as durable. Gives sure, uniform 
results, because its temperature 
can be regulated perfectly by 
burner beneath. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


1244 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
Also the Celebrated L&H Electric Ranges and Appliances 


E —M—————— 
Dealers Note: The Best Jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with Kerogas Burners 
E———————————— 


didn't want to talk much. Neither dii 
Scott Meredith, who was kept bus; 
watching the tail lights of the cars ahead 
of him. During the short intervals of 
adis iere progress, he made only an 
occasional comment, about the game, or 
the crowd, or an old classmate they'd met 
—anything, in fact, but that which was 
uppermost in his mind. While Jane 
Allison sat there beside him, an old blue 
sweater, with a dull white “Y” in its 
center, thrown across her shoulders, her 
eyes fixed on Scott whenever his atten- 
tion was centered on the stream of cars in 
front of them—and looking straight ahead 
the rest of the time. 

Among other things, she was thinkinz 
that, despite the fact she'd seen Bob 
Travis make several beautiful runs through 
a broken field of Yale tacklers that after- 
noon, the realization that Yale had won 
the game quite decidedly pleased her. 
She wasn't sure; but perhaps it was 
because the final result made Scotty fee! 


sO goo 

Todas the car into Nixon Street, 
Scott shifted to second and glanced over 
at his companion. 

“Jane,” he said, trying to meet her 
eyes, "you ought to be spanked and—” 

“Why, Scott Meredith!” she quickly 
interrupted, regarding him with a puzzled 
expression, “‘do you consider that a nice 
thing to say, when I cheered for that old 
team of yours all afternoon?" 

“ And so had I," he went on, as though 
he hadn't heard her speak: Then fe 
added, “You remember the bridge party 
at your house a few weeks ago?” 

Taia, still a little perplexed, nodded. 

“Well, there was one pack of cards 
missing at our table, and your mother 
sent me up to your room for some more 
cards.” He swung the car around the 
Truxton Terrace corner and halted it 
beside the Allisons’? house. ‘‘She told 
me,” he continued, “that I'd find several 
packs in the lower drawer of your . .. 
writing desk." 

For an instant, Jane Allison did not 
gather the full significance’ of his last 
remark. She started to make a light 
retort, and then stopped. It was too dark 
for Scott to observe the flush that stole 
over her face. 


“I REALLY couldn’t help noticing those 
post cards of mine, Jane,” he went on, 
lowering his voice. “And, I also couldn't 
help thinking about them afterward. But 
I didn't intend to snoop; they were right 
in plain sight." 

The cold November wind, sweeping 
down around them from the hills back of 
Castleridge, moaned against the side of 
the wind shield and stung the faces of the 
man and girl sitting in the car. 

Jane drew the blue sweater closer about 
her. ''Seeing isn’t snooping, Scotty,” she 
said softly, swallowing against the lump 
in her throat. ''Besides, since they were 
your cards you had a perfect right to look 
at them, you know." She turned her 
head away from him and placed a hand 
on the car door. “I haven't the least idea 
why I kept them. It was rather silly, I 
think." 

“Oh, was it?" 

No answer. 

Minutes passed, during which Scott 
Meredith switched the dash light on and 
off, while Jane found something about the 
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bare branches of the elm tree that re- 
quired all her attention. 

“Why was it silly, Jane?" 

The girl grasped one end of the 
sweater and pulled it into her lap. She 
finally remarked: 

* Well, who ever heard of a girl saving 
post cards in this day and generation?" 

“That’s what made me wonder, too, 
Jane. A bit unusual, wasn't it?” 

Jane Allison felt her cheeks grow very 
warm. She folded the sweater carefully 
and placed it on the seat between them. 
Then opening the car door, she stepped 
down on the running board. 

Scott's hand touched the sleeve of her 
coat. "You're not going in yet, are you, 
Jane." It was a statement and not a 
question. 

“Yes,” she insisted quietly. “It’s late 
and it's cold, and I've had too pleasant a 
time to-day to spoil it all by talking now." 
She held out her hand. ‘I’m so lad you 
took me, Scotty. I’m almost ready to 
believe that Yale is the only university.” 

Scott grasped her hand firmly—and 
held it. 

* As a general rule, girls save letters, 
but never post cards—is that correct, 
Jane?" 

* Yes; but—" 

“T never sent you a letter, did I?" 

“N-no, you didn’t, Scotty." 

Another gust of cold wind whined 
through and around the car before he said: 

“I’m going to write you a letter to- 
morrow.’ 

“You’re going to do what?” 

“T said I would write you a letter to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, I'm sure I'll enjoy reading it,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ But aren't you a little too 
near for that sort of thing now, Scotty?" 


E DREW her hand closer to him. 
“Well, I don't know, Jane. You see, 
there are one or two facts I'd like to pre- 
sent to you in writing. For instance—the 
first deals with the conclusion I've reached 
regarding Margaret Leland." A moment's 
ause. hen, “I’m not going to marry 
er, after all." 

Jane caught her breath and leaned 
against the side of thecar. ‘‘I—I’msorry,” 
she murmured hesitantly. ''Perhaps you 
had better write me about it—if you wish.” 

Scott Meredith reached under the 
steering wheel and with his free hand 
switched off the car lights. 

*' And the second,” he continued slowly, 
“has to do with another girl I intend to 
marry instead. Thought I'd like to have 
your approval of her first." 

“You are having your troubles, aren't 
vou?" Jane returned, trying to disengage 
her hand. “Who is she?” 

“Irs a girl I've been in love with a 
long time, but I found it out during the 
second half of this afternoon’s game. 
When Yale scored the winning touch- 
down she squeezed my hand—hard—like 
that. For doing which I thought she 
ought to be—spanked!” 

“Oh! Scotty—please—my coat—it’s 
caught in the dos" 

A sudden movement—the slam of a 
door—then no further sound but the 
swishing of the wind. 

“Ts that better, Jane?" 

“Yes, Scotty, yes—that's much—bet- 
ter." - 

+r tt + 


In love affairs 
always second best 


She had been explaining palm- 
istry to both of them; but 
when it came to a demonstra- 
tion she held his rival’s hand, 
not his. “Nothing to worry 
about,” he thought bitterly to 
himself, “except that I can’t 
understand why it is always like 
this.” Always in love affairs, he 
came off second best. 
Y f r 

A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
V3 of 60c jar for 10c 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 
third of regular 60c con- 
tents. Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream totestthoroughly 
its wonderful benefts. 
Positively only one jar to 
a family on this excep- 
tional offer. 


a 


mom pe e. m 


Bs fepe, = 


Clears the Skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to Use. After 
shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at home 
—then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
At all druggists. 


Í THE POMPEIAN CO., Cleveland, O., Dept.90 : 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for % of a : 


| 60c jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
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mim) j Your Blood Pressure 
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panel abore 
the links 
are twice 
enlarged 


Where does your 
watch chain work? 


WHERE you work, your watch 
chain goes. It may be in an 
office. Behind a counter. On a 
motor-truck. In a laboratory 
or shop. Up in an engine cab. 
At school. 

You can easily see the value 
of wearing a watch chain fitted 
for its job and your job. When 
worn .as a piece of jewelry, it 
should lend distinction to your 
appearance. But as a means for 
keeping your watch secure under 
severe conditions, it should have 
practical qualities to meet every 
demand upon it. 

Simmons Chains are made in 
styles and designs to suit your 
specific needs. Whether you 
select one that costs $4 or $15, 
you will get the best chain in 
the country for the price. Every 
jeweler will tell you that. Our 
special process of drawing gold, 
green gold, Platinumgold and 
white gold over a stout base 
metal assures you of years of 
service. 

Simmons Chains come in 
Waldemar, Vest, Dickens and 
Belt styles—the latter ideal for 
summer wear. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
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constipation, I usually add fruit and vege- 
tables once a day to the diet. 

It sometimes develops that high blood 
pressure is due to several factors: to the 
mental state, the diet, as well as to the 
arterial condition. Now, when we have 
removed all of the causes of high blood 

ressure except the arterial condition, we 
fave done about all we can. 

It is advisable for people with high 
blood pressure to restrict themselves to 
two meals a day. I also advise them to be 
moderate in the use of meat, eggs, and 
bread. But the quantity of the food is of 
more importance than the kind. The 
main thing is not to overeat. 

If people suffering with high blood 
pressure are much over-weight, they must 
reduce. This should be done gradually 
by a reduction in the amount of food from 
week to week until the proper weight is 
arrived at. 

Personally, I think it does most of these 
high pressure cases little harm to go about 
their usual activities; at least part of the 
time, after they have had a complete rest 
of a few weeks. Generally speaking, they 


live about as long, if they exercise judg-, 
ment and are discreet in their conduct,: 


and go about their business calmly, as they 
would if they were to lead a life hemmed 
in by restrictions. 

It goes without saying that the victims 
of high blood pressure must avoid ex- 
tremes of conduct; especially must they 
not run for street cars, or indulge in other 
sudden spurts of muscular exercise. They 
also must be careful not to indulge in 
sudden explosions of anger. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
some people have carried a relatively high 
pressure all their lives. They belong to 
high pressure families; and observation 
discloses that the pressure does not go 
up very much, even with the passing of 
years. 

The reader should therefore come 
clearly to understand that a slight ele- 
vation in pressure is not cause for undue 
alarm, and that many times, with but 
little change in one’s habits of living, a 
little rest and recreation, the pressure will 
come down to normal. 


THERE is a striking difference between 
high blood pressure and low blood pres- 
sure. People with abnormally low blood 
pressure have so many symptoms that 
they are pretty sure to do something about 
it. Whereas, people with high blood 
pressure often have no symptoms and feel 
generally fit. That’s the reason why I 
advocate a yearly health audit—which 
reports to you just how your blood pres- 
sure stands. 

There are certain simple and natural 
procedures which are exceedingly useful 
in lowering high blood pressure, and 
which do not have undesirable and de- 
pressing effects. But no remedy is of 
much value if the high pressure causes are 
allowed to continue. Among the valuable 
agencies for combating moderately high 
blood pressure, may be mentioned: 


I. Exercise: Active physical exercise, 
to the point of gentle perspiration, brings 
a large amount of blood to the muscles. 
It dilates the vessels of the skin, produc- 
ing a ruddy glow, just as alcohol does. 
But the dilation from exercise is more 
permanent, and is not followed by an un- 
desirable reaction. All forms of exercise, 
preferably in the open air with the cloth- 
ing loose and free, should be system- 
atically utilized by all moderately high 
blood pressure victims. Those suffering 
from very high pressure should exercise 
only as directed by their physicians. 

2. MassaGE AND Friction: In the case 
of feeble patients—bedridden patients 
who cannot stand vigorous exercise, and 
those who have weak hearts or hardened 
arteries (which conditions make it unsafe 
for them to take the more vigorous exer- 
cise and baths)—massage and friction are 
useful. 

3. Batus: The neutral bath. lowers 
pressure by dilating the vessels of. the 
skin and quieting the heart. Try it some- 
time when you are restless, nervous, fret- 
ful, can't leet. and your head is throb- 
bing. Take a neutral bath; that is, in 
water with a temperature of from 96? to 
98? F. The cold bath, likewise, by the 
vigorous reaction which follows it, tem- 

orarily lowers the blood pressure. Warm 
bathe must be continued for a number of 
minutes, in order to lower the blood pres- 
sure; the neutral bath from fifteen to 
forty-five minutes; but cold baths must 
be short, in order to lower the blood pres- 
sure. The salt bath or salt rub is doubly 
useful. : 

4. Tue Sun Bartu, if properly taken, is 
of great value in relieving high pressure, 
as it not only diverts blood to the skin, but 
the “sunburn” is a sort of physiological 
inflammation which causes the blood to 
circulate freely in the skin for days follow- 
ing exposure to the sun’s rays. Always 
keep the head cool when taking sun baths. 

5. NATURAL SLEEP AND Rest, directly 
and indirectly, tend to lower the blood 
pressure. Why should we resort to the 
unnatural agencies of harmful, habit- 
producing drugs in order to relieve the 
high pressure tension and the nervous 
restlessness of the age? Let us reform the 
diet, set the mind at rest, eliminate all 
high pressure causes, and then, in times of 
temporary high pressure and unpleasant 
tension, resort to exercise and simple 
baths. 

6. Dietetic SiMPLICITY.. Discard the 
strong spices and condiments. In the 
battle against high pressure, learn to en- 
joy the varied and natural food flavors. 

Vegetables, grains, fruits, and nuts, do 
not contain substances which excite high 
pressure, unless such foods as nuts and 
legumes are taken in too large quantities. 

Good, normal digestion, in which food 
is not allowed to remain too long in any 
one part of the digestive tract, contributes 
to keeping the blood pressure normal, by 
preventing the generation of possible high 
pressure toxins as the result of indigestion. 

7. Mentat Facrors iN Lowers 
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"i Bele Buckles —by the makers of 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 


BELT BUCKLE fashioned with all the rare 
A skill and artistry which have gone into 
the world’s finest watch cases! 

—A buckle made in 14 kt. white gold filled, 
identical in quality and durability with those 
same watch cases. 
—A buckle which positively will not tarnish, 
and which possesses all the lasting beauty of 
solid gold at moderate cost. 
—A buckle with an improved self-adjusting 
grip which locks itself tighter as more tension 
is put on the belt. 

All this is now yours ina belt buckle newly 
created by Wadsworth! 


As master workers in the construction of fine 
watch cases, Wadsworth has been the consist- 
ent choice of leading watch manufacturers 
and importers for more than thirty-five years. 
And now, in the Wadsworth Belt Buckle, 
is notably reaffirmed the Wadsworth repu- 
tation for beauty in design, quality in mate- 
rials, exactness in fit, correctness in style. 
Made in a wide variety of distinctive de- 
signs, truly masculine in character. Prices, 14 kt. 
gold filled, white or green, $9.00 to $12.00. 
The Wadsworth Belt Buckle may also be 
had in sterling silver, if preferred, $2.50t0 $7.00. 
Sold by good jewelers exclusively. 


THe WapswonTH Warcu Case Co. 
DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Wadsworth 


WORKERS IN PRECIOUS METALS 
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Automotive Industry 
Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chevrolet Automobile 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Dayton Auto Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 
Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 
General Tires 
Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 

ewett Automobile 

cKay Tire Chains 

Mason Tires 
Michelin Tires 
Mobiloil—Motor Oils 
Nash Cars 
Overland Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Tires 


Phinney-Walker Automobile 
Clocks 
Schrader Tire Gauge 


The American Magazine 


‘The New 


and the problem zt 


A. G. GULBRANSEN, president of 
the Gulbransen Company, the world's 
largest makers of pianos, recently said : 

“The great problem of the piano 
industry today is under-consumption. 
American piano factories areequipped 
to turn out 50 per cent more pianos 
than are now being bought. The solu- 
tion, I believe, is not a matter of re- 
tail outlets, but of creating a desire 
for pianos in the home. That is basic 
and fundamental.” 

Thinking salesmen will, we be- 
lieve, see in this statement a frank 
facing of a situation confronting, in 
varying degrees, all of American in- 
dustry today. 

Consumption is lagging behind 
production capacity. 

If progress is to be made in the next 
few years, the consumption level of 
merchandise must be raised. And the 
forces which stimulate the consump- 
tion of merchandise must receive the 


closest study from present day sales- 
men like yourself. 

One of the greatest of these forces 
is national magazine advertising. 
As one of the great national adver- 
tising mediums, The American Maga- 
zine wishes to set before you here 
certain facts about your firm's adver- 
tising, and to suggest ways of using 
these facts to increase your sales. 

The power of your firm's ad vertisc- 
ment in The American Magazine to 
accelerate the consumption rate of 
your merchandise rests upon five car- 
dinal points: 

1. An advertisement in The A mer- 
ican Magazinc has the power of Sixty- 
Six Million Circulation-Days—the 
greatest power that can be given it in 
any general monthly or weckly maga- 
zine. (See panel at right for fuller 
pans eS 

2. In most towns of 1,000 or more 
population The American Magazine 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 
BO EE a a ce E AE. 


Staynew Filter Corporation— 
"  Protectomotor" 

Texaco— Motor Oil & Gasoline 

United States Tires 

Willard Storage Battery 

Willys- Knight Cars 


Building Materials 
Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Capitol Boilers 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Strip 
Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 
Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 
Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 
Ilg Electric Ventilating System 
Keystone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
Paint & Varnish Mfgrs. Assn. 
Rutland Patching Plaster 
Southern Pine 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
United States Radiators 
Upson Processed Board 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 


Cameras and Supplies 
Eastman Films 
<odaks 
Pathex—Motion Picture 
Cameras 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Pilar ad te 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Tot 


Tuxedo Tobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 
Allen A. Co.—Hosiery & Un- 


derwear 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Dunlap Hats 
oleproof Hosiery 
Ironclad Hosiery 
Knox Hats 


Confectionery and Soft Drinks 


Bunte Chocolate 
Coca Cola 
Johnston’s Chocolates 


Oh Henry Milk Nut Chocolate 
Whitman’s Chocolates 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 
Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster . 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 
Colgate's Shaving Cream 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Forhan's For the Gums 
Formamint (Germ-Killing 
Throat Tablets) 
Gem Safety Razors and Blades 
Gillette Razors and Blades 
Glo-Co 
Glover’s Mange Cure 
Glyco-Thymoline 
Hinds Honey and Almond 


ream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soa 

Kolynos Dental Cream 
Listerine 

Listerine Tooth Paste 

Liquid Arvon 

Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 


Lysol—Disinfectant 
Mennen's Shaving Cream 
Mum Preparations 

Packer's Tar Soap 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Squibb's Dental Cream 
Squibb's Preparations 
Stacomb 

Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
Wildroot Hair Tonic 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Finance and [Insurance 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Inc. 
Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Hambleton & Co. 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National City Company 

Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 


‘The greatest single force 
for increasing — 
merchandtse consumption 
in America 


The American Magazine 
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Jaces in America today s 


has more circulation than any other 
general monthly or weekly magazine. 

3. Everywhere The American Mag- 
azine parallels your market oppor- 
tunity to an unusual degree. Its cir- 
culation by counties closely follows 
the distribution of income tax payers, 
retail outlets, automobile owners, 
and home owners, and it reaches all 
classes of people in proportion to 
their market value to you. 

4. Numerous house to house in- 
vestigations have shown that The 
American Magazine is read by all the 
members of the family that influence 
consumption—fathers, mothers and 
orng people. 

5. The things that people read in 
The American Magazine stimulate 
them to better living—to a fuller, 
richer life. For years its unusual 
reader responsiveness has been known 
to those advertisers who could trace 
this through direct returns. 


These points, based on carefully ana- 
lyzed facts and figures, indicate The Am- 
erican Magazine as the greatest single 
force availible for stimulating the con- 
sumption of merchandisein America today. 
* * * * 

We believe that every salesman 
whose firm's advertising a rue in 
The American Magazine will have a 
professional interest in a more de- 
tailed statement of these facts. We 
have, therefore, prepared a special 
vest pocket book for your use. 

This book contains much informa- 
tion which will be of specific assist- 
ance to you in selling. 

Itshows,forinstance,howmanycopies 
of The American Magazine are read in 
every town of 1000 and more popula- 
tion; also how many in each county. 

Write us for the '" Vest Pocket Sales 
Manual'', giving the name of your 
firm. Address The American Mag- 
azine, 250 Park Avenue, New York. 


T be meaning of 
Circulation-Days 


HE POWER of an advertisement in 

any publication is a two dimen- 

sional force. It has breadth and depth. 

Breadth is measured by thc number 
of copics circulated. : 

Depth is measured by the number of 
days between one issue of the magazine 
and the next. 

An appreciation of the importance of 
this fact has caused advertising men to 
invent this new term, Circulation-Days, 
to cover both units of measurement. 

For instance, The American Magazinc 
circulates 2,200,000 copies monthly. 
Each copy is ‘tin date'"' for 30 days. 

Hence, your firm's advertisement in 
The American Magazine has a total 
power of 66,000,000 Circulation-Days. 

This is the greatest power that can be 
given an advertisement through any general 
monthly or weekly magazine published today. 

Facts like these will help you to con- 
vince dealers of the consumption-in- 
crcasing force of your firm's advertising 
in The American Magazine. The “Vest 
Pocket Sales Manual” will enable you 
to give these figures in terms of the 
dealer's own town. Send for it. 


power of The American Magazine behind them g 
Ep uw o e c D 


Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance 

Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Food Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 
Fleischmann's Yeast 
Grape-Nuts 
Instant Postum 


I 

vellogg's Pep 

Mellin's Food 

Ovaltine 

Post Bran Flakes 
Wheatena— The Whole Wheat 


Cereal 


Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell's Automatic Rapid 

Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 
Emeralite Lamps 
Graybar Service 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Imperial Furniture 

Verogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 


‘The 


Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

McCray Refrigerator 

Peck & Hills Furniture 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., (Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 

Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 

Simmons Beds & Mattresses 


General Service 
American Tel. & Tel. Company 
General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 
All Year Club of Southern 
California 
Atlanta Biltmore 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Canadian National Railroads 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
Coral Gables 
Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 
German Railroads & Resorts 
Hollywood bv the Sea 
Hudson River Day Line 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railroad 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Union Pacihe Railroad 
United Hotels of America 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Bulova Watches 
Hamilton Watches 
Ingersoll Watches 
Krementz Jewelry 
Kum-A-Part Kuff Buttons 
Longines Watch 
New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 


Westclox 


Musical Instruments and Radio 

Atwater Kent Radio 

Brambach Pianos 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Burgess Radio Batteries 

Conn Band Instruments 

Gulbransen— The Registering 
Piano 

Hohner Harmonicas 

Radiola 

Sohmer Pianos 

Victrola 

Willard Radio Batteries 


Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Comptometer 
Corona Typewriter 
Dick Mimeograph 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book 
Cases 

Kardex Rand Equipment 

National Cash Registers 

Remington Typewriter 

Roval Typewriter 

Woodstock Elcctrite Typewriter 


Paints and Hardware 
Berry Brothers Varnish, 
Enamel & Stain 
Cabot Creosote Stains 
Cabot Insulated “Quilt” 


Duco 

Dutch Boy White Lead Paint 

Effecto Auto Enamel 

Lowe Brothers Paints 

Sherwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 

“61” Floor Varnish 

Valspar Varnish 

Yale Locks and Building Hard- 
ware 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bostonians Shoes 

:uglas Shoes 

Florsheim Shoes 

Jung The “Original” Arch 
Braces 


merican 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Housekeepers’ Supplies 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
Old English Wax 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-in-One Oi 


Sporting Goods 
Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Crawford-Macgregor Golf Club 
Flexible Flyer 


Stationery and Books 
Buxton Keytainer 
Carter’s Fountain Pens & Ink 
Dixon Pencils 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer's Pens—Pencils— 
Skri 
Wahl Bens and Pencils 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens 


Toys and Games 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. S. Playing Cards 
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PEG V Y Fat orr 


PROTESTON 


OTOR 


Perfect Positive Protection 


‘Worlds Greatest Motor Necessity 
actually filters all dust, 


sand, grit and 


other 


abrasives out of the 


air 


before it passes 


through the intake of 
the carburetor so only 


FILTERED'/AIR. 


ets into the motor. 
The only way dust, dirt 
and other abrasives 
can get into the oil and 
form a grinding com- 
pound is through the 
carburetor air intake, 


so filtered air means, 


CLEA N^OIL 


Better to keep dirt out 
of the oil than try to 
filter it out after it gets 


in. Clean oil means a 


quieter and smoother 
Oil 


running motor. 


kept clean by filtering 


the air means 


LESS WE 


on all moving parts so 
you can run your car 
on filtered air three to 
five times as long be- 
fore having valves 
ground or motor over- 
hauled. Filtered air 


also means 


y 


LESS CARB 


because carbon is 
largely made up of the 
dust, dirt, etc., that 
Protectomotor filters 
out of the air. Filtered 
air reduces carbon 
deposits and carbon 
troubles 60% to 75%. My 


99%% Efficient 


There is as much difference 
between Protectomotor and 
all ordinary air cleaners as 
between a vacuum cleaner 


and a broom. 


Insist upon 


having your car equipped 


with a Protectomotor. 


If 


your dealer can't supply it, 


order direct. 


Write today for complete 


information 
STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PRESSURE: Cheerfulness is essential to 
good digestion; it also promotes the circu- 
lation of the blood by-its influence over 
the vasomotor nerves, and thus indirectly 
influences the blood pressure. Self-control 
is the keynote of success in controlling 
blood pressure. 

It may be well to call attention to a 
number of false methods and dangerous 
practices which are sometimes resorted to 
in an effort to lower the blood pressure. 

Morphine is resorted to not only for the 
purpose of easing pain, but also as a 
means of securing relaxation and sleep. 
Alcohol, we know, is frequently taken in 
order to lower blood pressure and to re- 
lieve nervous tension. This it does tem- 
porarily, but in the end it serves to harden 
the arteries and eventually contributes to 
raising blood pressure. 

Likewise, the bromides and headache 
powders, while they relax the nerves and 
lessen tension for a season, are deceivers 
when it comes to bringing about per- 
manent relief. 


TO THOSE who are supposedly suffer- 
ing from abnormally low pressure, I say 
this: If your heart is sound, and you are 
filled with energy, don’t worry over your 
low pressure. You probably belong to a 
low pressure family, and you should look 
upon it as a health asset, not as a disease 
liability. 

Ceasing to worry not only serves to 
reduce blood pressure—in cases where the 
high tension is wholly or partially due to 
psychic causes—but a change in the 
mental state is sometimes able to raise the 
blood pressure in certain cases of neuras- 
thenia or so-called nervous exhaustion. 

Nervous prostration is one of nature's 
ways of preventing certain high-strung 
people from actually “blowing up.” Na- 
ture removes the pendulum and allows 
them to run down, thus preventing the 
snapping of the constitutional mainspring. 
Neurasthenics complain of being ‘‘all run 
down,” and that simply means that they 
were previously “‘all wound up.” 

We recently had a chronic neurasthenic 
with blood pressure running from 95 to 
100 mm. We finally convinced him that 
he was going to get well. He went to work 
in earnest at his simple treatments; actu- 
ally forgot about his vague sensations and 
wandering pains; began to eat heartily, to 
sleep well, and soon was rapidly gaining. 
Meanwhile, his blood pressure had slowly 
climbed up to 115 mm.—practically nor- 
mal—while his distressing morning head- 
aches almost entirely disappeared. 

I believe that low blood pressure, pro- 
vided the heart is sound, is a desirable 
thing to have as one approaches old age. 
I know that many persons with blood 
pressure down to 110, and sometimes 
lower, are in excellent health and pos- 
sessed of abundant vigor. 

Not long ago, an insurance company 
made a report covering three thousand of 
its policy holders, ranging in age from 
sixteen to sixty years, whose blood pres- 
sure was 100 or less! But instead of this 


low blood pressuré being an evidence oí 
disease, this group of three thousand ex- 
hibited only about one third of the 
expected mortality as shown by table: 
prepared from the general American 
population. 

After years of the high pressure life, it 
often develops that the heart succumbs. 
The blood pump fails in its long struggle 
to force the nourishing blood to the tis- 
sues through the contracted blood vessels. 
When the heart gives out in the high 
pressure battle, then we get what is 
termed "secondary low pressure." 

Now it must be apparent that in such 
cases. as these we must resort to the 
judicious use of agents which have a 
tendency to strengthen the heart and 
otherwise to raise the blood pressure. 
Fortunately we have in nature's storehouse 
many agencies which may be effectively 
employed to raise low bood pressure, 
without having to resort to the use of 
dangerous drugs. 

I. Active exercise (before the appearance 
of perspiration). 

2. Deep massage of the abdomen, or a 
bandage applied to the abdomen. 

3. Ice bag to the heart (fifteen minutes 
at a time), in order to stimulate and in- 
vigorate that organ. 

4. Cold baths (moderately long), which 
by contracting the blood vessels of the 
skin, drive the blood to the internal or- 
gans. 

5. Copious water drinking and large 
enemas, which add to the blood volume 
for the time being. 

6. Very short hot baths temporarily 
raise the blood pressure. Deep breathing, 
and other forms of exercise, are also ot 
value, while the abdominal supporter in 
certain cases is also helpful. 


rE MUST be clear to anyone that the best 
policy for any man or woman who is 
above twenty-five years of age is to have an 
annual medical inspection. 

The time has come for doctors, on the 
one hand, to give serious attention to the 
examination of all well persons who apply 
to them for counsel. On the other hand, 
people should be educated to see a phy- 
sician once a year, in order to have such 
simple tests as blood examination, urine 
analysis, blood pressure observation, and 
many other points that may be in need of 
attention. The thoroughness of the ex- 
amination, of course, should depend much 
on the age and general condition of the 
patient; but at least these tests, which are 
so essential to the detection of those in- 
sidious diseases of old age, should be 
made. Most of these degenerative or old- 
age diseases, which are associated with 
high blood pressure, are largely symptom- 
less; but the examination of urine and 
blood pressure tests would serve to show 
the early presence of these disorders. 

I firmly believe that, in some future 
generation, whenever a person dies under 
hfty years of age, a coroner's inquest will 
be held to fix the responsibility for his 
untimely demise. 


“THE fact that you don't sleep does not mean that you've bought a ticket 


for an insane asylum," 


says Dr. William S. Sadler in ‘‘Seven Causes 


of Sleeplessness." “It is the worry over losing sleep that gets you." In 
this valuable health article, which you will read next month, many popu- 
lar fallacies in regard to sleep are brushed aside, and sufferers from insom- 
nia are told how they can successfully woo ‘‘Nature’s sweet restorer.” 
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^ FLOORS FINISHED WITH LIQUID GRANITE ENDURE GENERATIONS OF SERVICE 'Q 


rom the Minuet 


to the Charleston y 


You can roll up the rugs and dance on floors fin- 
ished with Liquid Granite, just as your great grand- 
father did before you. 


The exceptional durability of this fine, wear-resisting 
varnish is the same today as in those forgotten 
crinoline days when the Virginia reel was replacing 
the minuet. / 


Liquid Granite outwears other varnishes because it | j 
is made for that purpose. It endures millions of steps. - — 
And it costs no more than lesser quality because it 
is so widely known and universally demanded that Heres Floor Varnish 
it is used in almost every civilized country. That Wears! 
There's a dealer near you who sells Liquid Granite. 

Your painter knows it wears wherever it is used 

—on floors, woodwork or doors. 


Dp) DN TSEOANTE B Ct 
p ah os HER uU HA SE die WY ^ 3 


Varnishes Enamels Stains b= 


London, Ex Strand. W. C.; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris AUS 
Detr Oo 1t . Mi 1C h . Berlin, Potsdamerstrasse 29; Turin, 10 Via arch: 'Oescovado Wi il ke T vi lle. O n t. 
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We Mail ail Your Copy 
of This Book-FREE 


E contents of this amazing new book—just 
End by the National Salesimmen's Training 
Association—will prove a revelation to every man 

who is interested in making real money—and to those 
who realize the tremendous possibilities for high earn- 
ings in the selling field. 


FULLY EXPLAINS NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD 


Thousands have wondered why N. S. T. A. Mem- 
bers invariably make good, in a big way, right from 
the start, even though they have had no former se ag 
experience, or why salesmen who have just plodde 
along with indifferent success quickly begin to out- 
strip their brother salesmen after becoming members 
of the Association. 


QUICK SUCCESS THROUGH 
N. S. T. A. TRAINING 


Whether you have had selling experience or not, it 
makes no difference. The N. S. T. A. System of 
Salesmanship Training will enable you to become a 
Master Salesman in an amazingly short period of 
time. [t will teach you, in your spare time, at home, 
the fundamental rules and principles of se lling—how 
to approach different types of prospects to get their 
undivided attention—certain ways to stimulate keen 
Interest—ways to overcome objections, batter down 
prejudices, outwit competition, and make the prospect 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF 
SUCCESS 


When A H. Ward, Chicago, returned from the war 
he was making $20 a week. He enrolled with the N. 
N T. A. and last year earned $13,500 and was elected 
an officer of Postl's, Chicago. J. H. Cash, Atlanta, 
Ga., jumped from $25 a week to $500 a month. M. V. 
Stephens, of Albany, Ky., earned $25 a week when he 
enrolled. His last report showed he was earning $125 
n week. O. H. Malfroot, Boston, Mass., stepped intoa 
$10,000 position as Sales Manager—so thorough is 
this training. 


BIG DEMAND FOR TRAINED 
SALESMEN 


City and traveling sales positions are open in every 
line all over the North American continent. For years 
thousands of leading wholesalers, jobbers, and manu- 
facturers have called on the Association to supply 
them with salesmen. Employment service is free to 
both employers and members, and thousands have 
secured positions through this Service. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


To fill in and mail the coupon will not obligate you 
in any way, but it will show you the way to be a “star” 
salesman. It will pay you to let us send you this 
valuable and interesting book. 

Fill in and mail the coupon and get it into the mail 
sometime today. 


WORLDS OLDEST 
AND LARGEST 


Dept. E-23, N. S. T. ^. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
quem — — — ee —— ee —, 
National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, I 
Dept. E-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without cost or obligation you may send me your | 


| free book, “Modern Salesmanship," and details I 
of your System of Training and Free Employ ment 
l Service. l 
| NAMIE orsi oni sue oca brad P PE ER LEER eed | 
l AGUS . oii octise naa I 
l Citys roris esae oss State I 
AER 2 S Occupatíon.......... 


He Never Had 


(Continued from page 53) 


happiest youngster in Milwaukee,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bruce. “The job was my 
chance, as Mother had said, Ey I did my 
level best to make good on it. I'd add a 
column of figures a dozen times to guard 
against error and my books were models 
of neatness. I practiced writing stories 
for the paper E several times, when he 
was short of reporters, the editor let me 
'cover' an unimportant assignment that 
fell after office hours. I liked the news- 
paper atmosphere, and the easy-going 
friendliness of the shop. Then, without 
warning, I was fired!" 

“For what?” I asked. 

* Work became slack. Advertising fell 
off, and the manager was ordered to 
reduce the office force. As I was the last 
man hired, I was the first man to go. It 
was as if the earth had dropped from 
under me. Maybe the sun was shining, 
but I recall that day as one of the gloomi- 
est of my life. I walked home, wondering 
how I'd ever get courage to face Mother. 

“T began to be sorry for myself. I felt 
I had been born unlucky, that everything 
was against me. To make matters worse, 
my old illness was starting to bother me 
again. I had felt it coming on for some 
days, but had kept quiet about it. Now I 
had both of these misfortunes to unload on 
Mother. I told her, bitterly. 

***Don't mind, Son,’ she said. “Trust in 
God. He hasn’t deserted you—nor have I.’ 

“Well, I was in the dumps for days. The 
business slump which had caused me to 
lose my job had affected other offices. 
None of them wanted bookkeepers. Yet 
I had to get work, and the only work open 
was in the cigar factory. I knew what 
that meant—to be laughed at, joshed, and 
made sport of by my old associates. But 
there was nothing else open. I went back. 
Within a month my health broke badly. 

“The doctor said that I must go to the 
country. We couldn’t afford that unless I 
worked to pay my way, so I went up 
to Mineral Point, Wisconsin, where there 
was a cigar factory. I got work in the 
factory and board at a nearby farm. This 
arrangement continued until winter set 
in, when I went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
obtained work in a picture frame factory, 
and gradually began to get my health 
back. In the spring I returned to the 
cigar factory in Milwaukee. 


URING all this period I kept up my 

studies, though I've wondered since 
how I ever managed to learn anything. I 
wasn't well. I put in long hours at the 
factories, and at the end of the day I was 
dead tired. Yet somehow I did add to my 
education, and also to my wages. I was 
advanced to sixteen dollars a week as a 
cigar roller. 

“I read the newspapers a great deal, 
especially the editorial pages. Now and 
then I'd buy a book on some subject under 
public discussion, such as municipal taxa- 
tion, social service, and the like. I was 
more interested in public matters than in 
the usual school educational subjects. For 
instance, something would come up in the 


papers about Great Lakes commerce. Not 
knowing anything about that, I'd at once 
take steps to inform myself, and so add a 
new study to my list. It was a haphazard 
way to educate one's self, I'll grant, and it 
left many chinks to be filled in later years. 
But it did produce this result: since I 
studied what pleased me, I studied thor- 
oughly. 

“One evening when I came home from 
work—it was some months after I had 
returned from Louisville—Mother met 
me at the door in great excitement. 

"*We have a visitor, she whispered; 
*but you'd never guess w ho. The business 
manager of the ‘News’ is in the parlor! 
He wants you to work for him again!’ 

“I couldn't believe her. In my eyes the 
manager was a very big man. That he 
should come to our poor home to offer me 
what I would have gone a hundred miles 
to get was beyond belief. 

“But, sure enough, the manager was in 
the parlor. He at once offered me my old 
job at the old salary of six dollars a week; 
but this time assuring me a permanent 
position. The sacrifice of ten dollars a 
week from my factory wages meant a 
great deal at home, but Mother stood firm. 
I'd get nowhere in the factory, she said; 
my future was in an office. 


"SO ONCE more I quit the factory and 
went back to my high bookkeeper's 
desk. And for more than fifteen years after- 
ward I virtual'y stood still, a routine 
office worker. 

“You see, I had expected to move up- 
ward pretty fast; but beyond getting my 
pay increased to ten dollars a, week I got 
nowhere. Outside the office I did a trifle 
better. My reading had made me ambi- 
tious to better civic conditions, partic- 
ularly in the ward in which wel ved. But 
the party to which I belonged was piti- 
fully in the minority in the ward. 

“A number of other young fellows, 
serious in viewpoint like myself, used to 
meet in the back room of a popular drug 
store and talk over possible reforms. Much 
to my surprise, I soon found myself ward 
chairman. A little later I was appointed 
to the city school commission. The law 
provided for a minority party representa- 
tion, which explains my appointment. 

"Another reason was my interest in 
schools, which had persisted from boy- 
hood. All of my friends had been to school. 
I was always questioning them about 
teaching. methods, the order of study, and 
so on. Their answers helped me to direct 
my own studies. So I jumped at the 
chance to become a member of the school 
commission." 

Some years later, another newspaper, 
the “Sentinel,” made Bruce its assistant 
business manager at twenty dollars a 
week. In addition to his office duties, he 
did reporting, for which he received no 
extra compensation. He also wrote edi- 
torials, satisfying an ambition that had 
come over him to write. These editorials 
were mostly on needed civic and school 
reforms. 
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Added beauty in Americas finest refrigerators ; 
for use with electricity orice 


for homes to appreciate how fine looking a 
efrigerator can be! Then remember the McCray 
is as efficient in service as it is handsome in ap- 
pearance. Your foods are kept pure, wholesome, 
tempting in their original freshness and flavor. 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION of any type may 
be used with the McCray. All models are ready for 
immediate installation of the cooling unit. Con- 
sider this: the quality of the refrigerator determines 
the service you receive, whether you use electric- 
ity or ice. In every detail of construction and 
appearance the McCray is worthy of electrical re- 
frigeration. 


Y or must see the new McCray refrigerators 
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Quarter-sawed oak exterior with flush panels is an 
index of the staunch construction of the McCray 


in every hidden detail. Pure corkboard insula- 
tion, scaled with hydrolene, provides perfect in- 
sulation. One-piece porcelain lining, gleaming 
white, with coved corners, is easy to keep spot- 
lessly clean and sanitary. 


McCray is the world’s largest builder of refrigera- 
tors for every purpose. In hotels, hospitals, institu- 
tions, grocery stores, markets and florist shops, as 
well as in the finest homes, the McCray is chosen 
for efficient service, economical operation. 


Send the coupon now for new catalogs and in- 
formation regarding refrigerators to meet your 
articular need. Food dealers should have the 
acts about our easy-payment plan; McCray equip- 
ment will pay for itself in lower costs, increased 
sales. Get the facts NOW. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 615 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all principal cities. Some of these salesrooms are listed below. 
If your city is not included here, look in your telephone directory for McCray.” 


Atlanta, 64 W. Mitchell St. 
Birmingham, 2420-2422 First Ave. No. 
Boston, 105 T MMMIDELOn St. 


Houston, 917 Commerce St. 
Indianapolis, 228 


E. Ohio St. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 328 W. Forsyth St. 
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Buffalo, 144 Broadway Kansas city Mo 1527 Grand Ave. Philadelphia 206 S. 11th St. 
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Columbus, 43-45 N. 4th St. Memphis, 310-312 S. Main St. San Antonio, 406-408 S. Flores St. 
Dallas, 2038 Commerce St. Minneapolis, 101-103 N. 6th St. Seattle, 701 Stewart St. 
Denver, 1716 Arapahoe St. Milwaukee, 352 E. Water St. Tam 1113 Florida Ave. 
Detroit, 36 N. Elizabeth St. Miami, Fla. iami Ave. Toledo, 220 N. Erie St. 


Erie, 26 E. 9th St. 
Harrisburg, 302 Chestnut St. 
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New York, 110 W. 47th St. 
New Orleans, 619 Baronne St. 
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Washington, D. C., 807 H St., N. W. 
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Look for the 
McCray Nameplate 


On the refrigerator equip- 
ment in the better stores, 
markets, horels,res- 
taurants, clubs, hospitals, 
florist shops and in 
homes, this nameplate 
Rives positive assurance 
of foods kept pure, 
healthful, tempting. 


For Grocery Stores 
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McCRAY REFRIGER- 


ATOR SALES CORPORATION 
615 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 
Please send new catalog and complete inform- 
ation on refrigerators for O homes, O markets, 
O grocers, O hotels, O restaurants, O clubs, O hos- 
pitals, O florist shops. 
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“It was an odd situation I faced," he 
continued. “As a member of the school 
commission I gained considerable promi- 
nence in school circles. Among other 
things, I led a fight which gave the city's 
South Side its first high school. 

* [t was my big aim to be made business 
manager of the ‘Sentinel.’ The place 
became vacant and, as assistant manager, 
I felt sure I’d be promoted to the manager- 
ship. But when the promotion was made 
it went to another man. I went to my 
employer about it. He was conciliatory, 
but evaded telling me why he had passed 
over me. I was mad enough to quit—but, 
when it came right down to it, I lacked 
the nerve. 

“T could fight for others on the school 
board, but I couldn’t fight for myself. 

“T spoke earlier of folks pitying me. 
This, as I also told you, had developed in 
me a tendency toward self-pity. Various 
incidents helped aggravate this feeling 
that I had been born to tough luck. My 
early infirmity, of course, was the princi- 
pal factor, combined as it was with the 
poverty of my parents. 

* Another was a chance I had at the job 
of city comptroller—an office which paid a 
salary of four thousand dollars a year. I 
was nominated for the place, and it looked 
as if my party actually had a chance to 
win. 

*[ went to my employer to talk over 
the matter. 

“On his advice I declined the nomina- 
tion. You see, I had in mind the office 
managership about which I told you a 
moment ago. My party did prove vic- 
torious. Some months later, however, a 
new office manager was appointed over 
my head. There I was then, still getting 
one thousand and forty dollars a year, 
when I might have been getting four 
thousand dollars! 

* Now and then, too, I would meet old 
associates from the cigar factory. Some 
of them were making wages twice as high 
as my own. Factory conditions had 
greatly improved. 

“Tt didn't seem fair. I had worked hard 
and conscientiously to educate myself and 
to better my lot. While I had studied, 
the others had enjoyed themselves. Yet 
apparently they were getting the better 
‘break.’ 


«T TPON joining the school board, one 
thing especially noticed was the lack 
of all literature on school administrative 
affairs. There were magazines for teachers 
and some for pupils; but not a single 
magazine was published for school di- 
rectors and superintendents! The big 
problems of school sanitation, building, 
architecture, and classroom and seating 
arrangement were entirely overlooked in 
the current publications I searched in the 
hope of finding something on the subject. 
“Thad married. My wife and I talked 
over this lack. It looked like a wide-open 
field for a new school magazine, devoted 
solely to the business side of schooling. 
The idea grew upon me, and my wife and 
I began planning to found such a maga- 
zine. We decided that the thing could be 
swung even with as small a capital as I 
could command. 

“I knew something of the publishing 
business, of the cost of paper and printing, 
of newspaper circulation methods, and of 
newspaper advertising. I had been doing 


considerable writing for the ‘Sentinel’ in 
both a reportorial and an editorial way. 
I felt that this fitted me in no small meas-- 
ure to undertake the publication of the 
magazine we had in mind. 

“We lay awake nights and planned. We 
talked of the magazine during meals; we 
even picked its name, The ‘American 
School Board Journal,’ and mapped out 
the contents of the first few issues! Weeks, 
months went by, and still I talked. But 
that was all I did do! I hadn’t the nerve 
to cut loose from my weekly pay envelope, 
which still held twenty dollars. 

“Two years went by. Then there was 
another vacancy in the office manage- 
ment. Again I hoped. And again another 
man was given the position! This time 
the boss was blunter. 

““Bruce,’ he said, ‘you’re a good man. 
You're fine at doing what you're told to 
do, but you don't start things.’ 

“He put it plainly enough, charged the 
blame right up to me. And I—I again 
blamed luck, again felt I was a ‘victim’ of 
a rotten deal. But this time, thinking of 
the magazine I had envisioned, I resolved 
it was ‘now or never,’ and I handed in my 
resignation. That was the first real spunk 
I had shown on my own behalf, though I 
was thirty-four years old. 

“For the first time in my life I went 
home hopping mad. I told myself I'd 
show ’em that I did have initiative, that I 
wasn’t simply an ‘order man.’ All the 
money I had was six hundred dollars, my 
savings of fifteen years. 


“TT HERE was an old printer with whom 
I frequently had talked about my big 
idea. He agreed to let me use a corner of his 
shop for my office, provided I gave him the 
work of printing the magazine. He was to 
set the type and run the copies off on a 
hand press. I was to do all of the editorial 
work, and solicit advertising and subscrip- 
tions as well. 

“My object was to interest in the 
magazine every school board of towns of 
two thousand or over all over the country. 
The readers I had in view were school 
superintendents, business secretaries of 
school districts, and the ‘key’ members of 
boards of education. This meant, if the 
magazine was successful, that I would 
have a small but highly specialized circu- 
lation list. Perhaps only two or three 
copies would go into a small town; but 
these would go to the desks of the two or 
three men who directly controlled the 
school business of their community. For 
my advertisers I had in mind manu- 
facturers of school desks, textbooks, 
blackboards, sanitary equipment, and the 
whole list of school accessories—in short, 
all concerns in the business of selling 
products to school boards. 

“T had planned the magazine so long 
and in such detail that I knew just how to 
go ahead with the first issue. It had six- 
teen pages, written entirely by myself. 
We printed five hundred copies. I paid 
for the printing out of the six hundred 
dollars I had saved. I was also successful 
in getting a few small advertisements for 
aks The copies were sent by mail to a 
selected list of school boards. 

“Almost immediately I received en-. 
couragement in the form of orders fo: 
subscriptions and favorable comments 01. | 
the first issue. But in a practical sens) < 
these meant little. The subscription pric: - 
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was only a few dollars. The main support 
of the magazine—as is the case with all 
publications—had to be advertising. And 
the advertisers wanted to be sure the 
magazine was going to last before they 
signed any contracts. My expenses were 
greater than my receipts. 

“At home my wife cut expenses to the 
bone—literally. Often a soup bone made 
our dinner. To get advertising I had to 
travel. Away from home I lived on a budg- 
et: ten cents for breakfast, twenty-five 
cents for dinner, and fifteen cents for 
supper. 


“NAY CAPITAL dwindled. I went into 

debt. At the end of the fifth month, 
I was utterly beaten. You see, I was work- 
ing from five o’clock in the morning until 
midnight and later, trying to get adver- 
tising. At the same time I was writing the 
magazine myself from cover to cover. All 
this was telling on my health. 

“I took what money I could muster and 
went out for what I told myself was to be 
my deciding appeal to school supply man- 
ufacturers for advertising. If that trip 
failed, I was done. I had been working on 
a number of manufacturers in Chicago. 


On each previous visit they had been 
evasive. I expected them to be evasive 
again. 


“And they were! 

** "The idea of the magazine is good,’ one 
told me. 'Ilike its contents. But we must 
be cautious about rushing into new things. 
Drop around again sometime.’ 

"When I returned to Milwaukee, I 
didn't go to the office. Instead, I walked 
down to the lake front and looked out over 
the water. It was dusk, and I thought 
back over my past. 

“T saw myself as I had been, down on 
my back in pain while the other boys had 
played. I saw myself going to work, on 
crutches, at eleven years of age. I recalled 
the recurrence of my illness upon losing 
my job with the ‘News,’ my failure with 
the ‘Sentinel,’ and every other bitter and 
dark incident of my life. Before long, I 
had dug up a thousand reasons to justify 
myself as a failure! 

“T stood there a long time, dragging 
up the past. I thought how easy it would 
be to end the whole business of living by 
jumping into the lake. And I kept right 
on pitying myself until I was fully ready to 
jump! Then, at the sheer shock of finding 
myself at that extremity, I woke up, 
horrified at myself! 

. “For the first time in my life, I won- 
dered if there weren't something seriously 
the matter with me! I began to analyze 
myself, not pityingly as before, but criti- 


| cally, as another might have done. And I 
| soon discovered the main trouble: 


In- 
stead of looking for reasons to succeed, I 
had busied myself building up an alibi to 
excuse a failure! 

“T began to check over my blessings. 
There was my mother. I had been a lucky 
boy to have such a mother. I had started 
with a quick, alert mind. Therein I was 
lucky again. I had been successful as a 
member of the school board, largely be- 
cause my interest in schools had been 
aroused as a boy when I couldn't attend 
them. That was score three for luck. 
Why, before I got through, I was envying 


| myself! 


T got up and started for the office. On 


my old desk was the usual pile of mail. I 
opened a letter, and a check fell out with 
an order for. an advertisement I had 
been angling after for weeks. That check 
started the turning of the tide. 

“T went back to Chicago, and this time 
I expected to get business! I went to the 
same old prospects. I presented the same 
old arguments—that my magazine was 
the only magazine through which the 
manufacturers could directly reach the 
men buying school materials. I didn't say 
a word I hadn't said before. 

“But the change was in me. I no longer 
was on the ragged edge of failure. I was 
fairly oozing confidence in myself and in 
my venture. I felt like a different man. 
Evidently, I was a different man, because 
I began to get signatures to contracts. In 
one morning I closed contracts for thirty- 
one hundred dollars’ worth of advertising. 
And this was from men who before had 
said they preferred to ‘wait a little.’ 

“I celebrated that morning by buying a 
fifty-cent dinner. The food helped still 
more to brighten the outlook. Anyway, 
from that day to this, I've looked ahead! 

“This secret of getting on, I've found— 
if there is any—is in one's viewpoint. You 
can't do sums on a slate cluttered up with 
the figures of the old problems." : 


we years later, in 1893, Bruce was 
appointed to direct Milwaukee’s educa- 
tional exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
There he met noted educators, many of 
whom later contributed to his magazine, 
giving it a new prestige. In every part of 
the country school administrations began 
to look upon the “School Board Journal" 
as authoritative. They also began to con- 
tribute their views on various subjects. 

Then Bruce struck the first note in a 
campaign for better school buildings. The 
fight was taken up from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. What he had done for his own 
Fifth Ward at home, through the maga- 
zine, he started to do for *Fifth Wards" all 
over the nation. He wrote of better 
schools; printed pictures of better schools; 
presented detailed plans, drawings, and 
estimates on costs prepared by experts for 
his pages. This material was accurate and 
beyond question authoritative. The re- 
auis was that many school boards built 
schoolhouses from plans taken bodily from 
the magazine. 

Other boards complained of insufficient 
funds, despite high taxes. At once Bruce 
made an exhaustive study of taxation, and 
found that in many districts the system of 
taxation was antiquated and that school 
boards were not getting a proper share of 
the collections. He pointed out how to 
correct this, and so opened the way for 
more and better schools. 

By 1904, when Bruce was sent to the 
St. Louis Exposition as the representative 
of his state in educational matters, his 
magazine was recognized far and wide as 
the leading authority on school business 
affairs. Since then its prestige has steadily 
grown. Its contributors are the heads of 
the administrative departments of our 
greatest universities, noted school archi- 
tects, and leading school superintendents. 
And the magazine is read by eleven thou- 
sand school administrators—the “key” 
men in school affairs in virtually every 
town and city of two thousand population 
and upward in the United States. 
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and withered and grimv; others after long 
years, faded and dim. The Scars they bear 
offer mute testimony to the thousands of 
miles they have traveled through bargain- 
ing, through charity and thieving, through 
high and low adventures in usefulness, 
and goodness, and perhaps wickedness. 

“The wornout bills are sent in to us by 
the banks. They must all be carefully 
counted. We have clerks who spend all 
their time counting money. Some of them 
have counted billions without making a 
mistake. 

“After the bills are counted, they are 
destroyed. That colored man at the'large 
canceling machine in the hall gets four 
dollars a day for destroying a million dol- 
lars a dav. In time, all the paper money 
from all the merchants, and all the count- 
ing-houses, and all the wallets, and all the 
banks in the country will come to that one 
colored workman to be abolished. 

“How long does a dollar bill live before 
the canceling machine gets it?" 

"About eight months is the average. 
We have to print approximately forty- 
eight million one-dollar bills a month to 
keep up with the demand. For every note 
we destroy, we issue a new one. They 
cost the Government a cent and three- 
quarters each. As a people, we are rather 
rough on our money, and our abuse of it 
costs the Government $17,500 a day. That 
is why the Treasury is trying to get folks 
to use silver dollars more and paper money 
less. 

“The automobile is shortening the life 
of our paper money. An immense amount 
of currency passes every day through serv- 
ice stations. And the hand that touches 
zas and oil can make short work of a 
Bache new bill. 


"MONEY that is sent in for repairs 
frequently reveals something from 
which a whole human drama may be 
pieced out. Not long ago a man came to 
the department with an iron box under 
his arm. He was in despair. He opened 
the box and displayed a handful of burned 
black flakes. In a difficult foreign accent 
he told how this was all that was left of a 
lifetime of toil and sacrifice. 

“A few days before he had drawn from 
the savings bank $3,500 to be used the 
following day in an investment. He con- 
céaled the money in his house and went 
out to transact some business relating to 
the proposed investment. When he re- 
turned, his house was in ashes. Amid the 
ruins he found his strong box, which now 
held a small pile of crisp black wafers. He 
made the long trip to Washington, and 
walked the streets of the capital in sleep- 
less anxiety while our experts worked over 
the bits of money he had brought. When 
we handed him $2,900 in new bills—the 
amount we had been able to recover—he 
was almost unbalanced with joy. 

“On one occasion our experts saved a 
whole city. Fire swept Astoria, Oregon, 
some'years ago. Thirty blocks, including 
all of the business center, were completely 
destroyed. Some weeks later the prest- 
dent of the leading bank walked into the 
Treasury bringing with him several crates 


of packages and boxes of badly burned 
treasury notes and government bande 

“He remained in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for weeks watching our experts as 
they worked over those pitiful fragments 
representing the hopes of so many dis- 
tressed people. Of course much of this 
treasure had been destroyed beyond recog- 
nition. But we were able to piece together 
$100,000 in money and bonds. It was 
enough to save the town. 

“ Every great disaster is registered here. 
After the Ban Francisco earthquake our 
experts were busy for months. ven far- 

Japan cannot have an earthquake with- 
out tearing to ribbons a lot of traveling 
United States bonds and money. Already 
we have recovered $10,000 injured in the 
recent catastrophe. 


“TT MAKES no difference how badly 

mutilated or disfigured the notes or 
bonds may be, our experts make an earnest 
attempt to save them. One day an owner 
of three thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds 
took the whole package into the yard, and 
in a fit of maniacal fury chopped them 
with a hatchet into thousands of bits. The 
loss of the father’s mind and of the bonds 
at the one stroke was a shocking blow to 
the family, in which were several small 
children. 

“The redemption of those bonds meant 
everything to that home. In most of these 
redemptions there is that little pull upon 
the heart which gives skill to the fingers 
and endurance to the patience of the 
women who work on them. Tediouslv, 
the slender threads of those chopped-up 
bonds were pieced together and the entire 
amount m new securities handed over to 
the victim's wife. 

* What class of people are hardest on 
their money?" [ asked Mr. Thiel. 

* Farmers" he answered promptlv. 
“There came to us one day what looked 
like a wad of pulp, and with it this storv: 
A farmer had missed his wallet and the 
three hundred dollars he had in it. He 
turned the farm inside out searching for it. 
Then he remembered he had spent an 
hour the preceding day in his pig stv. 
Looking there, he found the leather wallet 
on the ground, with the bills gone. He 
concluded that his pigs had regaled them- 
selves with a theeechundred-dollar dinner. 
He also concluded that, while pigs are 
pork even after they are slaughtered, 
fully digested treasury notes have an ex- 
change value less than Russian rubles. He 
decided, therefore, to butcher the swine 
and explore their inwards.' 

“His decision proved wise. He found 
the half-digested remains of his three 
hundred dollars being rapidly converted 
into pork inside a pig. We discovered 
enough in the pulpy mass he sent us to 
redeem his bills. 

“We are continually receiving bills and 
bonds that have been eaten by cows, and 

igs, and goats. We have a one-dollar bill 
Be completely restored that arrived in 
three hundred separate pieces. 

“The time of spring plowing is alwavs 
fruitful of repair jobs from farmers. We 
daily receive worm-eaten and faded bills 
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Cifecto 


AUTO 


Enamels 


‘Yes, Sir! I painted it 
myself with Effecto!”’ 


Some folks get a lot of fun out 
of painting their cars with Effecto 
Auto Enamel, but that’s nothing to 
the fun they have listening to the 
admiring comment of their friends! 


Why not try it yourself? A few 
dollars covers the total cost. Just 
brushonacoatortwoof free-flowing, 
self-leveling, quick-drying Effecto 
in the color of your choice. Result: 
a car that looks like new, with a 
smooth, lustrous finish which will 
stand rain, snow, sleet, mud, hot sun 
and boiling water from the radiator. 


You can't get the same results 
with a substitute. Get the genuine 
Effecto — the original automobile 
enamel— not a paint, wax or polish. 
Sold by paint, hardware and acces- 
sory dealers everywhere, in eight 
live enamel colors, Finishing (clear 
varnish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 


Free Quarter Pint Canof Black EffectoEnamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
Dealers Sent on Request 
M you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
PRATT & Lampert-Inc. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


the surface and 
So save all m irma 


lost in the fields in the fall, and plowed up 
in the spring. 

“In this day of savings banks you may 
be surprised to learn that hundreds of 
thousands of people use their houses as 
safe deposit vaults for money and bonds. 
And they select the strangest places about 
the house for their treasures. Now, you 
probably would never think a stove a safe 
spot for money. Yet, strange as it may 
seem, it is a favorite hiding place. One of 
the first claims that came in this year was 
from a lady whose Liberty bonds had 
spoiled her Christmas. 

“She was cooking her Christmas tur- 
key. When she went to the oven and 
lifted the upper pan of her roaster, she 
was shocked to see her bonds reposing on 
the breastbone of the royal bird. Then 
she remembered she had put thern in the 
cover of her roasting pan. They had stuck 
there until the steam and heat dislodged 
them and they fell athwart the Christmas 
fowl, where, spattered with gravy and 
charred by the heat, they looked more 
like crisped bacon than Liberty bonds. But 
our experts recognized and redeemed 
them. 

“The use of the oven as a safety vault 
is not limited to women. Here is a letter 
from a man who selected it to hide his roll. 
His claim was accompanied by a char- 
acteristic masculine excuse. He said his 
money had been destroyed through “his 
wife's carelessness.” She had “‘lit up" the 
little-used oven one day without looking 
to see if there was any money in it! The 
husband sent an elaborate drawing to 
prove that the oven was a little used one, 
and that he was therefore not at fault. 
This man was the manager of a store, and 
was in the habit of controlling large sums 
daily. i 


HE chimney is the time-honored 
treasure ale of the miser in both 
fiction and fact. It is popularly supposed 
that misers love to finger over their coins 
and notes, deriving their chief pleasure 
from the possession and handling rather 
than from the spending of their wealth. 
“Some years ago, a very aged gentle- 
man died in a desolate old house in which 
he had lived alone. It was generally be- 
lieved that he had a secret fortune. But 
no trace of valuables of any sort could be 
found. Many years after his death, his 
daughter decided to remodel the aban- 
doned old house. And then workmen 
tearing down the chimney found an iron 
box pushed far back into a recess among 
the bricks. It was filled with gray ashes, 
scorched and crumpled documents, and 
seared fragments of paper. 

“The young woman sent the ruined old 
treasure box to the Treasury, where the 
Divisions of Loans and Currency quickly 
reconstructed the burned scraps into 
thousands of dollars of United States 
securities. They had been hidden in that 
chimney corner for forty years. The burn- 
ing of them had been progressing slowly 
for a long time. And in all that time the 
old miser had never looked at his treasure 
or he would have moved it to a safer 

lace. 

“If people must hide money and bonds 
around the house, let me urge them not to 
put them under carpets or mattresses, in 
stoves or on kitchen shelves back of 
stoves, or in cellars. The cellar is about as 
bad a place as any, for what the dampness 


leaves, vermin will devour. A woman sent 
us a roll of $500 in bills she had hidden in 
her cellar. Insects had riddled them so 
full of holes that the money looked like a 
discolored and crumbling sponge. We 
recovered $300 of it. The remaining $200 
represents the price the lady paid to learn 
that the cellar is no place for money. 

v DIARY propi carry large sums on their 
persons. e man sent us $10,000 which 
he had carried about with him for forty 
years. No one would accept the dim and 
faded greenbacks when he finally decided 
to spend some of them. Our experts recog- 
nized the notes of an older generation and 
gave him new ones. Another man put his 

onds in his shoe. He walked a hole in 
them. 

“One supercautious soul put his bond 
in a picture frame. He thought his frank- 
ness would disarm the wicked. But he 
advertised his wealth overmuch. One 
day he found an empty picture frame 
hanging on the wall. 

“Sometimes a thrifty housewife takes 
her bonds out of the cedar chest in which 
she had guarded them, only to find that 
the fresh and shining green she put away 
has in some mysterious fashion bero a 
sickening yellow. There is some property 
in the cedar oils which plays strange 
chemical jokes on the ink of bonds and 
notes. 


"THE bond division is forever trving to 
get people to register their bonds. 
That is the one great insurance against 
theft and destruction. There was a young 
lady employed there who had written thou- 
sands of letters cautioning people on this 
point. She married and Tele the depart- 
ment. Some months later she sent in a 
claim for the loss of her own bonds. And 
she blushingly admitted that she had 
neglected to register them! 

“One day a ee scorched, discolored, 
twisted, was sent to the bond division for 
redemption. Its owner was a Chinaman. 
He had deposited it somewhere in hi: 
laundry, where the dampness had made it 
limp and wet. To dry out the bond, he 
had put it on a frying pan over his fur- 
nace, and fried it until it assumed the 
general appearance of a giant Saratoga 
chip. The experts identified it and issued 
him a new bond. A year later another 
bond came in similarly scorched, crisped, 
and cooked. It was from the same China- 
man! 

“A man once brought in several hun- 
dred dollars that had been sadly macer- 
ated by a troop of giant African ants. He 
had been wandering about the jungle 
studying when he was pursued by some 
savage natives. To hasten his flight, he 
divested himself of his belongings, which 
he hurriedly buried at the foot of a tree. 
Then he tore himself away from that 
particular jungle with all possible dis- 
patch. 

“Some time later, he decided to retrace 
his steps, because among his belongings 
was a wallet containing a few hundred 
dollars. He had to travel on foot hun- 
dreds of miles through a wilderness in- 
fested by wild beasts and ruled by wilder 
men, fording rivers, braving insect pests, 
inviting disease, to recover those few dol- 
lars. hen he found them, they were 
almost devoured by an army of ants. The 
remains he sent to us for treatment and 
redemption. 
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“Washington 


The New 
Industrial City 
of the Pacific" 
Northwest 
Müirrs of boulevards bordered with 


0 


The Location 5 
of Longview l 
Os tHe Columbia River, half-way 


1 The Beauties 
of Longview 


' GO WEST SEE LONGVIEW 
TALKED ABOUT CITY IN AMERICA. ASK ANY RAIL- 


ROAD REPRESENTATIVE ABOUT 
RATES AND STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES AT LONGVIEW 


grass, trees and flowers; a crystal lake i 
which is part of a million-dollar gift to the city 
by one of Longview's benefactors; a civic center 
park of surpassing beauty; a park equipped for 
automobile tourists; pretty lawns everywhere, 
the mighty Columbia River; mountains with 
innumerable places of scenic grandeur in every 
direction. 


L The Climate of Longview 


No EXTREMES of temperature; near by an 
ocean current which warms in winter and cools 
in summer; sleep under blankets in July: the 
grass always green and flowers nearly the year 
around; the latitude the same as Southern France; 
a city of out-door hfe—zestful, healthful, restful: 
the vicinity, a sportman's paradise. 


3 The Architecture of Longview 


A city of beauty in its architecture — permanent 
— built in harmony and for utility; every struc- 
ture new. Pride is real in Longview — every 
building and its setting reflects it. Visitors marvel 
at the public buildings— railway station, library, 
school, hotels and hospital. 


CLEAN, moral; its government non-par- 
tisan—an independent American city, 
its people loyal to their town; splen- 
did schools, community church, 
Y. M. C. A., theaters, Chamber of " 
Commerce, baseball park, golf, j 
tennis, social clubs for men. 
women and children. 


I 


coe. and pulp wood the paper industries. Stand- 


between Portland and the Pacific Ocean 
—the ocean only 50 miles away; served by rail 
by the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern and Longview. Portland & Northern. 
Columbia River docks, 3.000. feet long, accom- 
modate the largest ocean freighters. (On a recent 
day, four freighters were loading—two for Japan, 
one for Australia, one for New York.) Two 
famous paved highways bring automobile tourists 
to Longview— Pacific Highway and Columbia 
River Highway. Ocean Beach Highway, now 
building. will give another connection with 
the ocean. 


Opportunities In Longview 


MANUFACTURING plants of The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. largest in the world, are at 
Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany is building large lumber plants here, which, 
when complete, will make Longview's lumber 
output the largest at any single point in the 
world. (75 per cent of the manufacturing cost 
of lumber goes for labor. This means huge 
payrolls and large population from this industry 
alone.) The proximity of vast and varied tim- 
ber is attracting other wood-working industries, 


z ard Oil Company operates here the 
2 only marine fueling station between 
Portland and the ocean. Soil of 
E marvelous richness, never-failing 
A blue grass and water are bringing 
n the farmer and dairyman and 
| fisheries, fruit and vegetable grow- 
——— ing, the canner. 


Investments In Longview 


THREE years ago, the site of Longview was a valley of farms. Toda 


, without a ‘‘boom,”’ or the use 


of boom methods, Longview is a growing, thriving city of 10,818 (Polk Directory Company listing.) 


Longview's unexcelled assets are: 


Strategic location in relation to limitless, untouched resources; 


transportation advantages; the vast territory it can serve; its climate; its expertly planned arrange- 


ment; its fine living conditions which are attracting good 


These advantages offer genuine 


ople. 
opportunity to persons who seek a place for industry, who seek property investment, who seek 


an ideal place in which to live. 


The Longview Company 


Longview, Washington 


— THE MOST 


THE LOW SUMMER 


Tut Loscvitw Company, Longview, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 


with special reference to 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRES? 


Please send me further information about Longview, Washington, 
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“ Not everybody is so careful about re- 
covering money, however: 

“ At the close of last year people in this 
country held overdue government bonds 
valued at $100,000,000, on which interest 
had stopped and which had never been 

feed. for payment. During the war, 

ncle Sam issued a batch of Liberty 
bonds on temporary certificates. This 
was because of the need for immediate 
funds in the hurry of war. The holders 
were expected to present these temporary 
certificates as soon as the permanent ones 
were engraved. 

“To this day there are $43,000,000 of 
these certificates outstanding that have 
never been turned in for the regularly 
issued ones. No interest has been collected 
on them for four years. This particular 
form of forgetfulness nets the Govern- 
ment the neat sum of $15,000 a day in 
interest saved. 

“Ever since Washington Irving coined 
that famous phrase about the ‘Almighty 
Dollar,’ the American has been set down 
as a devout worshiper before it. The 
truth is that Americans pay less attention 
to money than any other people on earth. 
Let me illustrate: You have probably 
handled a good many dollar bills in your 
time. Can you tell me whose portrait 
appears on all our new one-dollar notes?” 

I had to confess that I could not. 

“There is not one person in a hundred 
thousand who can describe a one-dollar 
bill, or any other kind,” said Mr. Thiel. 
“Nobody knows this better than the 
counterfei er. There have been very few 
counterfeits made which the ladies of this 
departmen. cannot detect at a glance. 
One look at them is general'y enough. 

“The trouble with most people is that 
they do not take even one look at a bill 
handed them. A man walked into one of 
the largest jewelry stores in the country, 
bought a necklace, and paid for it with a 
£500 bi'l. Let me show you that bill.” 


MK THIEL produced the note. And 
though I know as little about money 
as the next one, I could immediately per- 
ceive the forgery. The bill was what is 
known as a “raised”? note. It was in 
reality a $100 bill. A figure “5” was 
pasted over the “1” in 100. The word 
"one" was bleached out and “Five” 
drawn in by hand, making the bill 
read, “Five Hunprep Dorrans." The 
inking was carelessly done and had actu- 
ally spread, as it does on blotting paper. 
No care was taken to match the color. 
One good glance would have been suf- 
ficient to detect the swindle. But most 
people do not take a good glance even at a 
$500 bill. 

“An ingenious and talented bootlegger 
went out one dark night to Rum Row off 
the Jersey coast and returned with fifteen 
cases of ‘Scotch.’ These he paid for with 
fifteen $100 bills. The good captain of the 
rum ship accepted the crisp notes like the 
trusting soul he was. When he brought 
them ashore next morning to the bank he 
discovered to his disgust that he had sold 
his forty cases of “real” Scotch for fifteen 
$1 bills." 

These fifteen notes were produced for 
me. They were one-dollar bills made into 
hundred-dollar bills bv pasting on fraudu- 
lent numerals. But had the unsuspecting 
captain turned over just one of these notes 


he would have found the word “ONE” 
rinted on it seven times, and the figure 
* 1" inscribed there six times. He did not 
trouble himself to look at the other side of 
any of these notes. The counterfeiting 
bootlegger knew that he wouldn't. 

“Tt is these raised notes which are now 
the vogue. Counterfeiting by original 
engraving has become rare. There are 
not now extant any specimens to compare 
with the original reproductions of the 
famous old Black Back notes of 1864. 
These were in their way works of art. 

“Notwithstanding the super-criminals 


of the fiction mystery stories, the highly . 


skilled malefactor deeply learned in the 
lore of his calling is rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. Most of the crime of to-day belongs 
in the category of "rough stuff." It is for 
the most part the work of audacious 
oung spirits who have not yet learned 
how strong the odds are against them. 
Certainly this is true of the counter- 
feiters. The work of most of the note- 
raisers is clumsy, hasty, and depends for 
its success almost entirely upon the care- 
lessness of its victims." 
“How can we guard against this form of 
swindle?" I asked. 


“WHEN you get a note, first feel the 
edges over the numerals,” advised 
Mr. Thiel. “Get in the habit of doing this 
automatically. Note-raisers paste fake 
numbers over the good ones, and this 
generally gives to the note at that point 
a noticeable stiffness. 

“ Next, look at both sides of the note. 
Most note-raisers content themselves 
with altering only those numerals on the 
face of the note. A little examination of 
the numbers will reveal the fraud, if there 
is one. 

"Next ask yourself, What is wrong 
with this picture? If you see a hundred- 
dollar bill with the portrait of Washing- 
ton you will have reason to suspect it. 
The note-raiser will change the numbers, 
but he cannot change the design. When 
the public knows the designs on bills the 
note-raisers' day will be over. 

“To make recognition easier, the 
Government has gone in for simplifica- 
tion. The dollar bills now bear the head 
of Washington. Lincoln adorns the fives. 
Jackson is immortalized on the tens, 
Cleveland on the twenties, Grant on the 
fifties; and Benjamin Franklin—'Poor 
Richard,’ who said watch the pennies and 
the dollars will take care of themselves— 
is given the exclusive honor of decorating 
the hundred-dollar notes. 

“In a few years we hope that all the 
older issues will be retired, and that these 
standard designs alone will be in circu- 
lation. At the present time there are over 

oo issues of notes out bearing 100different 

esigns. ' The experts in this department 
know them all. They were able to detect 
one of the most famous counterfeits, be- 
cause the engraver had failed to include 
a barge in a very complicated harbor scene 
in the engraving. But most of these de- 
signs are thinning out in circulation. 

** However, if you should accept a raised 
note do not be too quick to destroy it. The 
bill may still be cashed for its true value. 
Counterfeiters sometimes "split? a large 
bill—say a twenty. After long soaking in 
water the back and front of the bill may 
be separated into two pieces. A dollar 
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` work. 


bill is treated the same way. Then the 
face of the twenty is pasted to the back of 
the dollar bill. The face of the dollar is 
pasted to the back of the twenty. Both 

ills are palmed off as twenties. The man 
who gets the face of the twenty can re- 
deem it for its full value. 

“Since people are so generally negligent 
in the handling and care of their money, 
you will see how it becomes the duty of 
this department to tighten and strengthen 
its care. And this leads to frequent com- 
plaints about our “red tape." We get so 
many lessons in the need for the most un- 
remitting vigilance. 

"An army officer made a claim for 
bonds lost in a Virginia hotel fire. The 
bonds were in his trunks and the trunks 
had perished in the flames. The depart- 
ment asked for proof that the trunks had 
not been rescued The officer became ve 
angry. Didn’t he see the trunks in his 
room? Didn’t he have to scurry for his 
life from the burning building? Didn't he 
see the building collapse a little later and 
burn to a level pile of ashes? Had he in- 
quired about his trunks? Certainly he 
had. Had he asked the hotel proprietor? 
No; but he had asked everybody else. Did 
he have to question the entire population 
of Virginia? 

“But the official insisted that he ask 
the proprietor. A week later, he wrote in 
a very much chastened tone. He had 
asked the proprietor, and that gentleman 
had saved not only his but also many 
other trunks, and was waiting for the own- 
ers to call. The army man recovered not 
only his bonds but his wife’s jewels as 
well. 

“This work of redeeming bonds has 
grown enormously. Before the war, one 
woman handled the entire job. To-day 
she is the head of a department, with two 
hundred and forty-two employees, which 
is heavily pressed to keep up with the 
America has become a bond- 
owning nation." 


T IS worth recording that this great 

work of rescuing damaged money and 
bonds, which has saved millions of dollars 
for the people, was originated and de- 
veloped by a woman—one of the most re- 
markable characters in the long history of 
the Treasury Department. In this branch 
of the government service a great body of 
anecdotes has clustered about the career 
of Miss Amanda Brown, so that she is be- 
coming almost a legend. She was ap- 
pointed by General Grant to a minor 
position in the Treasurer's office. She 
perceived that a dollar bill torn in two 
parts could be easily recognized and re- 
deemed, and that this was true of one torn 
in three, or four, or ten parts. 

“Gradually she developed a system for 
reconstructing mutilated currency by 

asting the recognized bits upon card- 

oard, assembling them like the jig-saw 

uzzle. Her great skill may be guessed 
hom the following: Employees are held 
responsible for their errors. They mu: 
make good from their salaries, slender 
as they are, their mistakes in counting 
or reconstructing money. Miss Brown 
worked actively at this work until she was 
eighty years of age, redeeming billions of 
dollars. In more than half a century of 
service, she did not have to pay out one 
dollar because of errors. 
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Ask for Style303 


Novelty Voile: Very 
attractive drop stitch gar- 
ment made from very 
high grade mercerized 
lisle yarn. The drop 
stitch fabric makes an 
ideal hot weather gar- 
ment. 


Price $ 1 75 


eAlso —Style 161 


Fine Mercerized 
Mesh Stripe Madras 


Price $150 


oun LE 
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© A. A. Co. 


Try it, Sir—this Summer! 
So Light, Cool and Trimly Fitting 


— you're never conscious of it 


Style 2640 


15° 


Allen-A socks, men say, give a new idea 
of hosiery satisfaction. They're generously 
long from cuff to hecl. Ankles are snug- 
fitting, but extra elastic to slip on easily. 
Feet are specially reinforced and shaped 
for fit as well as wear. Try them next 
time. You'll like them. 


Underwear 
For Men and Boys Only 


Hosier 
For Men, Women and Children 


“Unconscious summerwear.'' 
That’s what men call this Allen-A 
summer union suit. It fits so 
well you never know you 
have it on. 


If you've been looking for 
summerwear that really //z; — 
that does mot merely bag 
around the body— here's some- 
thing worth remembering. 


You'll find Allen-A Summer- 
wear is properly.shaped and 
proportioned. Made with the 
same expert care as the famous 


Allen-A spring-needle knit 
union suit. 


It will not bunch or bind or 
gape—if you are properly fitted. 
And, note this, for it is impor- 
tant: Your dealer has a special 
way of measuring you for 
Allen-A. It assures you perfect 
fit. If your dealer does notcarry 
Allen-A, just send us a card. 
We will gladly direct you to 
one who does. 


ALLEN-AÀ Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Common Sense 
In Investing 
Your Money 


OUND common sense 

is all that is necessary 
to solve most investment 
problems. It is common 
sense that the safety of 
$1000 is more important 
than an extra five or ten 
dollars in interest, but 
how many times do in- 
vestments become specu- 
lations in the striving for 
the few extra dollars in 
return? 

For 44 years, S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. has held 
steadfastly to the truth 
that prompt payment of 
both principal and inter- 
est, in full, exactly on the 
day due, is of more im- 
portance to the investor 
than any other thing, and 
for 44 years the first mort- 
gage real estate securities 
sold by this House have 
maintained, unbroken, 
that record of payments. 

Such a record amply 
warrants the confidence 
of the investor and clearly 
charts the way to a future 
amply safeguarded. 

' Write today for litera- 
ture describing current is- 
sues, available in conve- 
nient denominations of 
$1000, $500 and $100; 
yielding, on the average, 
6%, and backed with the 
Straus record of 44 Years 
Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor. Ask for 


BOOKLET E-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 

STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 

at goth St. at Jachson Blvd. 

New YORK CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


Incorporated 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


. Our Family of Six 
Had a Two-Months Vacation on $60 


AST summer we had the gayest and 
happiest vacation of our lives. And 
instead of the usual hectic two 

weeks, our holiday lasted two heavenl 
months. What is more, we saved Saleh 
on it to see us through a long-dreamed-of 
tip this year. 

he credit for the adventure belongs to 

our nineteen-year-old daughter, Jane. The 
other children in the family are Robert, 
junior, who is seventeen and a senior in 
high school, and the twins, aged eight and 
a half apiece. 

We live in the Piedmont belt of North 
Carolina in a town of six thousand. My 
husband is manager of our local cotton 
gin; he earns thirty dollars a week. Jane 
has been a full-fledged stenographer for 
two years. She makes eighteen-fifty a 
week. junior works in a garage after, 
school hours and on holidays. He has 
almost enough in the bank to pay his way 
through his freshman year at college. 

Until last summer, like all our neigh- 
bors, we usually “went off” for two weeks 
in July or August. My husband, the 
twins, and I generally visited relatives in 
another state. We simply couldn’t afford 
to go anywhere that meant a hotel bill. 
Jane went to the seashore one summer, 
and to the Carolina mountains the next. 
Junior always went to a boys’ camp. 

Last June Jane decided to give up her 
usual two weeks at the seashore because 
she wanted to save for a real trip to 
Canada with some friends this summer. 

“And, Mother," she said when she was 
telling me about her plans, "why don't 

ou and Dad pass up your trip to Aunt 
llen’s this year? You could save the 
rice of railroad fare and new clothes all 
round, and next summer you could have 
that week in Washington you have been 
talking about ever since I can remember.” 


"T HEN came Jane's Big Idea. 
“For goodness’ sakes,” she burst out, 
“what’s to keep us from having a vaca- 
tion this summer right here at home? 
Heaven knows we have bigger, cooler 
porches and shadier elms than we would 
find at any place we could all afford to go.” 

Well, we were all pretty suspicious of 
the idea of a vacation at home. But once 
we got started, the whole thing rapidly 
became a gigantic game, in which the 
entire family joined. À 

Part of the fun came in getting ready 
for our vacation. We decided, after a 
lengthy family conference, to spend one 
fourth of our combined vacation money 
on preparations for our “trip.” ] 

For a long time, we had been planning 
to repaper our gloomy, old-fashioned par- 
lor and turn it into a real living-room. We 
used a lovely silver-toned paper, and all 
the grown-ups took a hand in getting it 
on the walls. Then we took down the 
stiff lace curtains and put up simple scrim, 
with gay chintz hangings that kept out 
none of the sunlight. You can't imagine 
what a difference it all made! 

Next, we screened in the side porch, 


which is simply overrun with honev- 
suckle and Virginia creeper. And I moved 
out a kitchen table and some chairs, which 
Junior treated to a coat of paint. Prac- 
tically all our meals were eaten on this 
rch. It was fun even in rainy weather. 
ometimes, however, we served supper 
out under the elms. Junior ran a wire out 
there and we strung up half a dozen lights 
that looked very festive when covered 
with Japanese lanterns. 

We also “did over” the front porch. 
Junior painted the scarred old chairs a 
soft woodsy green, and out of the bits of 
chintz left over from the parlor curtains 
we made bright, pretty pillows for the 
hammock. Each of the four grown-ups 
decided on the two books he or she wanted 
most to read, and I recklessly sent off the 


order. We also subscribed to several 
magazines. 
Junior and his daddy stretched up the 


tennis net between a couple of big oaks 
and set to work to make the court. And 
all hands turned to and built the merry- 
go-round for which the twins had been 
clamoring ever since the carnival came to 
town a year ago. The contraption was 
nothing more than a nice smooth plank 
fastened to the stump of an old tree with 
an enormous screw. The crowning glory 
came in the umbrella, however. Jane and 
Junior made it from the discarded frame 
of an old wagon umbrella. 

Last of all, at a cost of a little less than 
twenty dollars, the "boys" of the family 
purchased the “makings” of a radio, which 
they proceeded to put together. 


UR "vacation" began on schedule time 

on the morning of July 1st. Let me 
aay right here, that without a definite 
schedule a stay-at-home holiday will not 
work. There’s no fun in playing a game 
unless you abide by the rules. 

At our house, everybody got up early 
and bustled about. By the time breakfast 
was over, the dinner vegetables were sim- 
mering on the stove. And when we got 
up from our midday meal, the day’s work 
was done, so far as housework was con- 
cerned. 

Instead of our usual heavy hot suppers, 
we had dainty sandwiches and simple 
salads, with uncooked fruits and berries. 
And there was always cold fresh butter- 
milk, iced tea, or lemonade. Can you 
think of anything more delicious? On 
Sundays, we frequently went on long 
trips, taking our picnic lunches with us. 
Sometimes we stopped at a friendly look- 
ing little wayside chureh for the service. 

And when our two months were up, we 
were so freckled and rested! As justice 
said, instead of paying for the privilege of 
swatting mosquitoes and eating poorly 
cooked food at some cheap little hotel, as 
many of our friends had done, we had 
enjoyed a vacation with all the well-known 
comforts, and none of the inconveniences, 
of home! And our total extra outlay for a 
family of six for two months was sixty 
dollars and some cents. MRS. J. R. C. 
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Texaco 
is like an open book 


There are no dark secrets concealed in Texaco 
Motor Oil. 

Texaco refining and filtering processes take 
away all harmful impurities—and clean, clear, 
golden oil alone remains. 

Motorists quickly sense the difference in 
Texaco Motor Oil. It is a difference in purity 
—freedom from carbon forming residue. 

Texaco lubricated motors are clean. 

The smoother engine action, better com- 
pression, and more perfect lubrication tell the 
rest of the story. 

Once you have tried Texaco Motor Oil, 
that Texaco Red Star and Green T by the 
roadside will carry a new and deeper meaning. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


 —————— MÀ 
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From selected crudes Texaco refining re- WR 
moves every impurity. Freedom from 
sucb hard carbon forming substances as 
shown in the middle tube is insured by our 

. slow-filter process that perfects clean gold- 
en TEXACO Motor Oil. 


checking, day and night, guar- | 
antees the thoroughness that 
| leads to unequalled purity. 
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The Quinterte Box — Mother will 
enioy this attractive special 

age . . . containing specially selected 
pieces that are universal favourites. 


CHOCO LAT ES 


NE day in all the year that’s Mother's... and none so thoughtless 
as will not remember it. 


If you but knew, she wants to have you tell her that you love her. She's Alo Chocolates Extraordinary and 
The Peacock Box for Mother's Day. 


counting on some litle gift to ict her know that, through the passing 
years, you realise more and more just what she means—the countless 
things she’s done—the influence of her gracious presence in your life... 
So for Mother, oz her day, send Johnston's. In specially packaged 
assortments, charmingly presented. She judges, not the costliness of gifts, 
as much as that you thought to send her one. 
“Johnston’s is worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world.” 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY D NEW YORK À CHICAGO MILWAUKEE . MINNEAPOLIS . OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for Jobnion's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood. 


Thirty-one 
Paris Shades 


The illustration suggests 
two smart effects in the new 
shades. With the dress at 
the left might be worn 
either Moonlight or Day- 
break, two exquisitely light 
shades. 

With the gown at the right 
Atmosphere, Blush, or 
Champagne, would be very 
smart and correct. 


To be correct 


—sheer chiffons must be superla- 
tively clear. 


—only the colors new in Paris, 
bright and non-fading. 


—no shadow rings, no streaks. 
—no loose threads inside. 
—free from style-destroying flaws. 


Holeproof 
Hosierg 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
LONDON, ONT. 


On These 5 Things 
Depends the Style Correctness 
of Your Hosiery 


Not one, says fashion, can be overlooked. Now see how Holeproof 
safeguards smartness by unique fashion features millions know. 


[" ordinary hosiery are several faults Paris 
will not excuse. Often they lie hidden un- 
til you put hosiery on. 


So, experts who know the science of fine 
weaving, have evolved five unique safeguards. 
Each is a special feature that protects against 
the common flaws. In even the sheerest chiffons 
imperfections disappear because of them. 


Holeproof, of all fine hosiery, offers you these 
safeguards. Please note each one carefully: 


1—Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons clear- 
ness comes only with the use of uniformly 
even thread. The lack of it in cheaper silk 
causes unsightly shadow rings. So at greater 
cost Holeproof selects China silk, judged finest 
of all oriental grades. 


2—CorrectParisshades. Paris authorities select 
the newest colors. A unique scientific dyeing 


process keeps them clear and bright. Our 
anti-fade treatment protects from fading. 


3—Superlative transparency. Even in the 
heavier weights. There is no cloudiness, no 
streaks, First the silk is specially tested, then 
it undergoes the special Holeproof treatment. 


4—No loose ends. Loose threads mar appear- 
ance. So Holeproof carefully trims the inside 
of each stocking by hand. 


5—No imperfections. Style vanishes with im- 
perfections. And here Holeproof safeguards 
you by nineseparate inspections. It is a fact that 
few other fine hose are so uniformly perfect. 


Every Holeproof stocking has this five-fold 
fashion safety. Go to your Holeproof shop 
today. New French colors and new styles have 
just arrived. See the smart chiffons, from 
$1 .00 to $2.25. Special all silk chiffon $1.95. 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks 5.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tre Kodak City 


CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MW. 
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What Is 
Read Booth Tark 


The" Shantung" Design, 
illustrated, is an adap- 
tation of one of the rug 
treasures in the British 
y Museum. It's Gold Seal 
Rug No. 566. 


GOLEUM 


A Wide-awake kei ms 


Household — T-RUGS 


Here's a mother who knows that an early fifteen years Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
start makes the day brighter and easier. have been lightening housework in millions 
Just as she knows that the surest way to of American homes. The smooth surface is 
make rooms bright and easy to care for is cleaned in an instant with a damp mop. 


to start with an artistic and labor-saving Just now they're unusually good bargains. 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug. Prices are very low; quality and patterns 
Dining room, living room, bedroom, better than ever. Be sure to see them. 
kitchen—for any room there are appropriate 
Congoleum Gold Seal patterns. You can 
choose from authentic Persian and Chinese 
designs, dainty floral motifs, or the neatest 


All the beautiful designs are shown in an 
interesting booklet which will be sent to 
you free upon request. Write us today. 


of tile and woodblock effects. CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
: Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
And no other low-priced rug has such a San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas 
. ° j New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
record of satisfactory service! For nearly In Canada — Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Look for this Gold Seal 

' sa i On the rugs you buy! 
‘Wales Design  —— és y y “ Plymouth” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 572 Gold Seal Rug No. 580 
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* Ladik” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 592 


“ Panama" Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 568 
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The Orthophonic Victrola saved the day! 


How to entertain guests who drop 
in unexpectedly . . . it's never a 
problem in the homes that have 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
For this instrument is all-enter- 
tainers-in-one. Versatile. Untir- 
ing. Always ready to thrill its 
listeners—your guests . . . your 
family . . . yourself. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola! 
The musical marvel of the age. 
The fruit of patient, exhaustive 
research into the realm of sound. 
The new Orthophonic Victrola— 
nothing else is like it. i +- 
nothing! 

Such flawless reproduction! 
Such realism! All the music of all 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


the world brought to the home 
precisely as it is played or sung. 
Bell-clear treble tones . . . deep, 
rolling bass . . . all the delicate 
shadings of voice or instrument. 
Higher notes and lower notes than 
have ever been caught before. 
The Orthophonic Victrola is new 
from start to finish—not merely 
"improved" or "revised." It is 
new in principle . . . basically, 
fundamentally new. ''Matched 
Impedance," the engineers call it. 
In other words, this results in the 
smooth, uninterrupted flow of 
sound . . . flawless reproduction. 
The principle of Matched Impe- 
dance enabled Victor to give the 


Orthophonic Victrola tothe world. 

Only an organization with the 
Victor b¥ckground and the Victor 
facilities could have done it. The 
principle is controlled exclusively 
by: Victor and fully covered by 
patents. 

Hear this musical marvel today 
at the nearest Victor dealer's. He 
will demonstrate an instrument, 
the like of which you have never 
heard before. There are many 
bcautiful models, from $85 up. 
You will agree that the new Vic- 
trola and the new Victor Records 
furnish entertainment of a kind 
and quality absolutely beyond 
compare. 
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WHAT Is A KEY! 


In itself a key is merely a means to an end. 
It serves no good purpose until it is put into 
service. Then it becomes either an opener to 
something valued, or a safeguard. In an exact 
sense the Mimeograph is a key that opens many 
doors to business and educational opportunities. 
And it is ever a safeguard to economy. As the 
world’s standard duplicator of all kinds of let- 
ters, bulletins, forms, diagrams, etc., it has proven 
itself a necessary part of the equipment of eff 
ciency. Its hourly grist is thousands of well printed 
copies, done at almost negligible cost, without 
highly trained skill, and privately. Let us show 
you how the Mimeograph will open the way to 
new and better conditions for you. A request to the 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for booklet “A-4” 


will bring complete information, without obligation. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lindenwood College 


ENTERING the one hundredth year of its history, Lindenwood College stands securely 
among the nationally recognized colleges of first rank for women in the West. The 
anniversary celebration in 1927 will hold many advantages. 

Well-rounded courses of study are offered in a wide range of 
subjects. Regular college courses, also preprofessional, vocational 
and art courses. Two and four year courses leading to degrees. 

Exceptionally fine Music School, covering every branch 
E of musical instruction, under the direction of musicians of 
note. Special courses in Home Economics, Art, Oratory 
| . and Business. The faculty 
is selected from the leading 
colleges of the country. Beau- 
tiful modern, buildings stand 
out majestically — from 
138 wooded acres. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool 
and golf course. Catalog 
and view book on re- 
quest. Address JOHN 
L. ROEMER, D.D., 
President, Box 926, St. 
50 minutes from St. Louis Charles, Missouri. 


THE IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


Delightfully situated in the suburbs of 


Washington, D. C., with the unusual ad- 
vantages that only the National Ca nal 
can give, IMMACULATA SEMIN 
offers the ideal education for the SANA 
girl. Thorough instruction in languages, music, 
art, domestic science, secretarial, college pre- 
paratory, and other courses of the standard, ac- 
credited academy today. All indoor and outdoor 
athleties, including swimming. and horseback- 
riding. Interesting sociallife. For illustrated 
bulletin address—Seeretary, immaculata Seminary 

4250 Wiscensin Avenue, Washingten, D. C. 


Southern Seminary 
“\ School of Character 
the Blue Ridge Mour 


the mids almost Alpine sce 
hat of a fine old southern f: 
I aratory 4 years; Seminary 
2 years Music, Art, Expression, 
mics, Physical Education 
courses The school is noted for its 
ind physical health. All sports, 
horseback riding and mountain climbing. 
Mountain water. 59th year, Cat 


NATIONALLY patronized 
A ster emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physical 
Education. On the Gulf. De- 
lightful climate. Year-round 
sports. Catalog. President 
Richard G. Cox, Box T, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Virginia, Intermont 
up, College 


ROBERT LEE DURHAM, President 
Box 900 Buena Vista, Virginia 


Frances Shimer School er £2 
oue Ren St qas an esi ei r 
College de partment two years with dip 


k Home 


For Young Women 
§ Xy and Junior College, both a 
Southern Association, Strong 
jression. Home Economies. Secretarial “Courses 
agnificentcampus of great natural beauty enhances d 
artistic. buildings express the enchantment and 
EUM EUR of the South. Outdoor sports in bracing 
mountain climate (Intermont). Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Private Baths t patronage. 


Ed NE Gulf Park College 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 136, Bris A SCII OOL FOR GIRLS 


ARLINGTON TIOWARD SEMINARY 


La GIRLS 44th year. A famous old New England school 


43rd year 


"Wm. P. McKee, A. M. B. D.. Pres. 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 


Va. 


College P Preparation. Vocational Courses. accepting a limited number of carefully selected 
60 acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia, . girls. College preparation. Household Art» and Secre- 
Illustrated Catalog on Fesuest. tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mra. Geo, W. Emerson, Prin., 
Christine F. Bye Box A West Chester, Pa. 60 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass, 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety-seven years’ devotion to the development of cul- 
tured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home 
und equipment—amiple athletic fields. College preparatory 
course. Academic course, including two years’ work for 
Hish School graduates. Christian, but not sectarian. 23 
miles from Boston. Catalog. Address 
Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 
Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 

Final year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 


3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English. and = Literature, these courses are 
elective. : 

Opportunities of Boston in. Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters, 
Students attend Boston historieal churches, Christian Science 
students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf 
Course on property, Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoes 
ing, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. Finely equipped 
school — 11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 
Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926- 
1927 are being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Pepe geen" 1656 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Ferry Hall 


A school which appeals to girls preparing 
for leading colleges and to high school g 
uates desiring advanced courses. The bros 
ening interests acquired at Ferry Hall enrich 
the daily life and contribute to a happy, 
useful womanhood. Attractive campus ex- 
tends to beach front on Ls Michi 
Suburban to Chicago. Gym 
(n sports, Riding. 55th 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Illinois 


be Aall 


the foot of the Rlue Ric 
famous Shenandoah Valley of V 
from Washington. Two ms l rail 
th fou r ur college prepa ry and ele 
a luate course Muste, Art, H 
ience; Dramatics, Secretarial. Beautiful 
35 acres. High altitude, Lith 


e buildings, 


ter. Our own stable of gaited saddle horses, m 


ymnasium, 


feld spo s 
Litt swimming 
pools Rate $700. 
Catalog 


Junior College 


John Noble 
Maxwell, Presi- 
dent, Box A, Park 
Station, Waynes» 
boro, Virginia. 


Send for Catalogue 
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Or 
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PENN HALL E N AU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


justo Conseitatoby. of Music 


Located a little north of Dixie. Academic 
courses with intensive college preparatory. A 
faculty of college and university graduates. 
Junior conservatory. Endorsed by leading Ameri- 
can Conservatories. 

Every dormitory room communicates with bath. 


Tiled swimming _pool. 
9-hole golf course. Every 
sport. - The school dur- 
ing the month of May 
occupies exclusively the 
new Flanders Hotel at 
Ocean City, N. J. Regu- 
lar schedule of work 
continued. No extra 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O. and 
Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory and art—hou 
hold economics—secretarial branches and physical educati 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty 
charge for this month states represented —non-sectarian, eight fraternitie s—Hor me- 
For alog and views | like atmosphere, democratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 
address FRANK 5. j = Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 

MAGILL, A. M., Head- M A rectos cac RR 
master, Box B, Chambere- odern equipm ent, 96 acres, uildings, including up-to- 
burg, Pa. late gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthful climate in 

the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Outdoor sports, 


nding, boating, ctc. 


LASSIFERN A Select School Preparing è 
Girls for Leading Colleges A l'or particulars address 


Ta tho Tend of tha SEM i ; BRENAU  BoxR Gainesville, Ga. 


Healthful location with superb view of mountains 
Small classes, individual attention. Piano, voice, 
violin. harmony, art, home economies. Physical cul- 
ture, horseback riding, golf, outings at Camp Grey- | 
stone. For catulog address 


Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box D, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Philadelphia School for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


One, two and three year courses preparing young women for Vast 
Assistants: Educat Directors and Iers many 
portunities for pra High Sc a required, S 
arships. Address 7 


A standard college for zirls 
offering courses leading to 
ar 'S Bachelor und Master de 
grees. Cultural and ve 
tional education. Music, 
olle e -— lism, Home 
otre Dame 155 ime e 
New buildings on exten- 


sive campus, Physical 

training and outdoor sports. For catalog address, The | 
Registrar, St. Mary s College, Box A, Notre Dame, Ind, | 
| 


On Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 miles from 
New York. 600 leet Elevation, 61st Year, Outdoor Congenial School Life 
Sports. Endowment. Wholesome School Life. Mod- Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and 
erate Rates. all those recreations that ma chool life really 
College Preparatory Courses delightful — Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the 
General, Music, Art, Domestic Science and Secre- School's own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances and Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
tarial Courses. Small Classes occasional chaperoned trips to New York and Expression, Art, Arts and Decoration, or Music. 
ü Aparate apuaan Semak ide Philadelphia, only two hours distant. Write for the pew illustrated catalog. 
‘or Catalog address the Presiden + 
chert E Wright, D. D., Bex 610, Carmel, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Claude N. Wyant, Principals Box 249, Be*hlehem, Pennsylvania 


Girls Collegiate School 


Glendora, California 


A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous san Gabriel Valley. Charming Italian 
designed building: Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school's estate. addle horsi All sports. Outdoor 


Worth While Courses 
Some girls eleet the College Preparatory 
Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study Home Economies, Interior 


“VIRGINIA PARK" 
city of Bristol in the he: 
climate of “Old Virgin 


overlooking the 56th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
thful mountain room has a bath'attáched. Health record 
“Courses: unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun- riding, Swimiping, and Gymnasium. -100+ 
ior College; Music, Art, Dramatic acre campus with I Kiful lake and water 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- sports. Early application advised. For 


life a reality. 7th grade to e entrance. Gen- ence. Social Training. Character De- CATALOC t ie T 

eral, Post-graduate and Special Cou Accredited. velopment. Students from 40 states and : d FIC TOOR OLY ete Saaren: 

35th year begins Sept. 28th, Catalog and views. foreign countries. References required W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals Washington, D. C. advantages optional Box F, Bristol, Va. 


BESVEIS COLLEGE 


For women. Con- 
tinuing the work 
of Beechwood. 
General and 
Junior College 
courses. Diploma 
and degree courses 
inalldepartments, 
Music, Art, Kin- 
derzarten, ‘Home 
Economies, Physical Education, Publie School 
Music. States grant teaching certificates on special 
diplon Swimming pool, gymnasinin, large new 
pipe organ. Insuburb of Philadelphia. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Registrar, Beechwood Hall, Jenkintown, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 
Sub-freshman Grade 
Affiliated with Beaver College 


New Dormitory — every bedroom with bath at- 
tached. Living-room and Sun Parlor for every eight 
resident students ~a unique feature, All the ad- 
vantages of a large institution with the personal care 
and individual attention of a small school. Strong 
faculty. College preparatory; training for home or 
good positions. Music, Art, Expression, Cooking, 
Sewing. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Grounds. Definitely fixed moderate rate. Address 
Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Beechwood Hall 


WAIRID- BIELMON T 


For Girts AND YouNG WOMEN 


An Accredited Junior College and High School. Excellent academic standards, extensive 
grounds, the most modern and complete equipment plus the charming dignity of the South 
Conservatory advantages, Music, Expression, Art, Physical Training, Home Economies, 
Secretarial. Leading colleges grant graduates Junior standing. Swimming pool and new 
gym ium teferences reaiibed: Applications for 1926-27 should be made at once 
Booklets on request. Address 


| 
| We WARD-BELMONT, Belmont Heights Box 8, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


GLEN DALE 


Founded 1856 


JUNIOR COLLEGE and PREPARATORY 


Distinctive school for June women. Home atmos- 
phere with careful individual guidance. Suburban 
village noted for beauty and culture. Accessible to 
Cincinnati’s Art and Music attractions. Fully ac- 
credited. Flat Rate $1000 with music. Address 


Dr. Thomas F. Marshall Box 4, Glendale, Ohio 


HILLCREST mepe” 


School 
For girls 6 to 14. 


Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised study. Thoroughness in grade 
work. Music emphasized. Bird study, scwing, cook- 
ing, letter writing and drawing. Interpretive dancing. 
Outdoor games and activities iin healthful hill country. 
17th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 4-A Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


A_famous institution founded in 1742. Recognized 
ti B. degree courses. Preparatory and Junior Schools, 
usic, EU Home Economics, Expression. 
Rates moderate. Address Registrar, Box A, Bethlchem, Pa. 


AEN Ghe Castle 
^ Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 954, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. NewYork 


Miss Compton's School zi i-i Yeu 


— Twenty-fifth Year 


Small, distinctive school for special instruction. 
Trained teachers. $1200 (school year). 
3801 Flad Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school ina model town. For girls from 6-18 
years of age. College Preparatory and General Courses. 

Outdoor life, Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal. 
1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Massachusetts 


MILWAPEiRAeWNER 


ND College Preparatory School for 
Girls. Courses in Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Careful 
instruction in small classes. Moderate fees. For catalog address, 
Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., Principal, Box A, Milwaukee, Wiscensin 


asining 
School for Girls 


Upper and Lower Schools. Clara C. Fuller, Principal, 
Box 6-W, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Che ELY SCHOOL > 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New York ín 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and cul- 
rural courses, Headmistress; Elizabeth L. Ely. Asso. Head- 
mistress Elect: Edith € hapin C Bryn Mawr. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


standard courses: — A. B., B. S. in Home Economies, and 
D. M.in Music. Practical courses in E cation, English 
Speech, and Art. Ten new buildi 25 acres. Our own 
farm and dairy. Catalog and Book of Views. 
JosEPH H. APPLE, LL. D. Box A, Frederick, Md 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 


Two-year Junior College Course. Special work in home economics, 
art, music, expression, dramatics, secretarial work. Four-year 
college preparatory courses for younger girls. Srigli classes., 90 
autiiul Rock C vildi All ou 

activities, incloding horseback ri mahim, Swimm 
ight homelike club-houses. required. Address 


The Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. 
.. LL.D.. President 


On the Gymrosium Porch 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


Ten miles from Boston. 30-acre property, 15 


buildings, outdoor and indoor athletics. 


Junior College 
Two years of college work for High School 


graduates, including Literature, Science, Lan- 

guages, Home Economics, Music, Art, Dramatic 

Expression and Secretarial Training Courses. 
Senior High School 

College Preparation for High School Students. 
gen tor High School 

A separate school for younger girls. Catalog. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
141 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


Starret 


Academic, college preparatory and 
advanced courses for high school 
graduates. Fully accredited. Co- 


S I f operative wich pos Untvenu of 
cago. Prepares for colleges 

choo or and universities, 7 
e Complete Conservatory of Music 
ir g Art. Home Economics. Dramatic 
CHICAGO Art. Secretarial Courses. All ath- 


Boarding and letics. Horseback riding. Fireproof 
Day Students buildings with ample grounds. 
43rd year. Fall term begins September 22. For catalog and 
Book of Viewsaddress the Principals, Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
T. Smith, Box 30, 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 


Cbeve Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus. FREDERIC Ernest FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Box A, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est, 1884. Junior C 

and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 

nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee V; "alley: 5 buildings. 

Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box A, Cleveland, Tenn. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 


Literary, Dom. &cl., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
Physical E ducation, Music courses; all leading 
to DEGREES. Graduates in demand, Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Bex A, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


MEA WASHINGTON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


izhtful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully ac- 
credited Junior College. Strong departments in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Physical E sducation, Secreta- 
rialSclence. Newswimming pool. Allsports. Terms$527 00. 


C. D. Curtis, President Box A Abingdon, Va. 


South, H 
RAY COURT 77;//////" SchoolforGirls 
ACCREDITED. Suburban to? . All usual studies. 
Also: Secretarial, Arts & Crafts. Allathletics. Horse- 
back riding. Beautiful Beach. Catalog, address: 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 16, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


MACDUF FIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cultural 
Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Examinations. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horsemanship, Dr. 
and Mrs, John MacDuffie, Springfield, Mass. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for giri not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool Catalog. Address Secret tary, Box 145, 
Birmingham, Pa. 


Columbus School for Girls 


College preparatory with general academic courses 
Music, Art. Dramatics. Individual attention. Every 
athletic facility. Upper and Lower schools. Address 


Mrs. C. F. W. McClure - Columbus, Ohio 


St. FAITHS. SCHOL 


A Country School for Girls 

College Preparation. Home Science, Vocational Guidance, 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate 
Cost. For catalog address 

REV. CHARLES H. L. FORD, Box 36, SARATOGA, NEW YORK 


Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One of the leading schools in the South. 
the Valley of Virginia famous the 
H health and beauty 


Located in 

rorld over for 

Modern buildin ind extensive 
campus ;uropean 
and American Col- 
lege and University 
Instructors. 


Elective, Prepara- 

tory and College 

Courses. Music, Art, 

Expression, Domes- 

tic Science, Secre- 

| tarial and Library 
: Courses, Journalism. 

Athletics. Catalog. 


Mattie P. Harris, President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
Box A. Roanoke, Va. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


XFORD 
o|]e2e/* Women 


Founded 1830 


Grade: Standard [our ve ear course 
with B. A. Vd EE ousehold 
Economics with B. S. degree. 
Special Courses: Violin, Cello, 

voice, Plano with B. M. degree. 

Two-year normal courses in 
Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. 

Faculty: Trained in foremost uni- 
versities of Europe and America. 

Location: In beautiful, healthful 
college town, one hour from 
Cincinnati. 

Rates: $500. Write for “Seven 
Points” and catalog. 


ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph. D., President, Bex 40, OXFORD, Obie OXFORD, Obie 


t C (T ye Aideschoolforgirls,R school forgirls, 80 
milesfrom Chicago. Com- 
ary’s © missioned high school. 
cadem» =æ Vocational courses inMu- 

0 


sic, Dramatic Art, Fine 
tre Dame Arts, Home Economics, 
Commercial subjects. 
Extensive campus. Physical training. Outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding, etc. For catalog address: 


The Registrar, St. Mary’s Academy, Box A, Notre Dame, Ind. 
t Annes School 


THE VIRGINIA GIRLS SCHOOL NEAR ITS UNIVERSITY 


Episcopal. High in Blue Ridge Mts. Health-bailding 
climate, cultural environment. College preparatory 
Music, Art, Dramatics. High standards. Girls 8 to 18. Catalog 
Address Box A Charlottesville, Va. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


»ealthful school-days, on beautiful estate, with 
dvantages. Junior Collegiate and High 


hool forms. College Pre ory. Household Science 
cretarial Science, Musi "Expression. Address 

the Secretary, Box D, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
CUDDER SCHOOL (GIRLS) 
Day and Boarding. New York adeantages. 


POST GRADUATE COURSES: Secr land Execu- 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Welfare 
and Community Service. HIGH SCHOOL. 

Miss A. M. Scudder, 244 W.72nd St., New York City 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


A College for Women, Able faculty, standard courses, small classes, 
orsonal attention. Beautiful surroundings. Modern Dormicory. 
Bu t-of-door exercise, hikes, and games. 


A. H. Norton, President Box A 


AVERETT COLLEGE youné Women 


Founded 1859. H.S. and Jr. College Courses. “Accredited. 
Attractive new buildings.. Mod. Equipment. ` Gym. 
Swimmi ng Pool. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Art, etc. Moderate Rates. Illus. Catalog and View Book, 
vamesP. Craft, A. M.(Harvard)Pres., Box AM Danville, Va. 

St. Paul’s Distinctive 


OAK HAL School for Girls. 


78rd year. Boarding and Day. College prepar: 
domestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. “Skating Sete pee 
ming, Riding, Tennis, inem gymnasium. Numbers 
Attractive home life. Bookle 

R. and MRS. ^R. A. MOORE, Principat. 
590 Holly ave. . Paul, Minn. 


GLEN EDEN 5 Firth RE Avenue (NY 


"or high-school gir): 
For music. art, st 
dancing. Small clas 
10 acres. 17th year. For catalogue and views address 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Fixed rate. “In Heart of Virginia." 64th yr. 4yr. H.S. 2yr. 
College. Finishing, Social Training. Musie, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Golf, Swimming, Ten- 
nis, Gym. Historical pilgrimages. Country Club privileges 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fire-proof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
and general courses. Advantages in music and art. Large 
€ ampus for outdoor sports. t. Rev. F. A. McElwain, 
Rector. Amy Louise Lowey, Principal. Box A 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household 
Economies and Nursing. B. A. and B, S. de- 
gr Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. Y. 


— — — 


— — — 2 
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Warrenton Country School 


The school is planned to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of 
order and economy. College Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. Separate cottage for young girls. 

Mille. Lea M. Bouligny 
Box 50 Warrenton, Va. 


BALDWIN BALDWIN 
MARY Cottece ™ MARY seminary 
For Young Ladies Eetablished 1842. Staunton, Virginia. Term 
begins Sept. 9th. In Valley. Unsurpassed climate, 


modern equipment. Courses Colles 4 years, A. 
'ression, Domestic Science, 


lege-l'reparatory, 4 years. Music 
Athletics. Gymnasium and eta 


Greenbrier College tex Women 
Founded 1812 


A Junior College in the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. Elevation 2300 feet. Strong literary courses 
Riding, swimming, al) athletics. For catalog address 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, Pres., Box A, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


A one-year course, covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily lessons assixned from standard text-books 
Not a lecture school. Moot Court twice a week. More 
than 5000 alumni, among whom are numbered two former 
ssociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 

es, present or former Chief Justices and Associate 
Justices of many state courts, Including those of Miss 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabar \rkansas, 
Montana, Oklahoma, North Carolina and Texas 
present Federal Judges in Tenness e, seven United States 
Senators, and scores of other jurists and representatives 
in Congress. ightieth year, begins first Monday in 
September, 1926. Lor catalogue, address 


LAW SCHOOL, Box 26 Lebanon, Tenn. 
Kentucky Military Institute 


An accredited school. Eighty years of successfully pre- 
paring boys for college and business. Classical, s ientific and 
commercial courses. Also Junior School. Small classes- 
personal attention. Only boys of highest character accepted. 
Address Col. C. B. Richmond Pres., Bos A, Lyndon, Ky. 


St. Christopher's 


hurch Boarding and pn School 


» ollege Preparation, Upper and Lower Schools Limited te 60. All 
s. Rat uo. Hæv. C. G. CHAMBEKLAYNE, B.A.,A.M., HEAD- 

MASIE ic HMON o, VIRGINIA. 
Develops 1ed- 


Missouri Military Academy Dorm ted 


ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty excep- 
tional. For catalog address CoL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres. 
Missovnr, Mexico, Box 122 


CALIFORNIA snodi for bo; 
School for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All 
athletics. Christian influences. Small classes. 

Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt., R. D. Box A, Pa:adena, Cal 


[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys 
Rev. J. M. Kran L. H. D., eadmaster, Box 926 


VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyeming via Cody —On 58000-acre com- 
pletely equipped ranch. Intensive instruc- 
tion to meet college entrance requirements. 
Ranch and mountain life. Each boy as- 
signed his own horse. Folo, trapping, rifle 
range. Limited enrollment. For catalog 
address Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 
E. 45th Street, New York City 


BLISS 


CHOOL 


A special technical school, 
with concise but comprehen- 
sive course, 


men with training are 

ec rica in demand. For more 

than 30 years this school 

has been training men of ambition and limited time, 

for the electrical industries. Condensed course in 
Electrical 

H . enables 

ngineering i:i: 

ates to 

secure good positions and promotions. Theoretical 

and Practical Electricity. Mathematies and Me- 

chanical Drawing. Studentsconstruct motors, install 

wiring and test electrical machinery. Complete 


In One Year 


Over 4000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, din- 
ing hall, laboratories, shops 
pare for your profession in the mest interest- 
D the werd. 
School established 1893. 
Send for catalog. 


Bliss Electrical School, 526 Takoma Ave. Washington, D. C. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Military Institute 


"n 
M IAM Germantown Ohio 


In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from Dayton. A school 
of high ideals and standards. A system of teaching in very small classes 
leads boys to reason and think—not to accumulate facts—to master a 
subject and apply it to life. Intense preparation for college or university 
entrance. The military training is an attractive, inspirational form of 
outdoor exercise appealing to every boy. Work and play are nicely balanced. 
Gym, athletic feld, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 football fields, 
A A and billiard rooms. Social ease and courtesy are developed at school 
functions. Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent instruction in music. 


School band and orchestra. Catalog. COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, Box 264 


Member Association Military College 
ERKIOMEN opporrtnty 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. 
Small Classes and Personal Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 
Moderate rates for the benefit of ambitious Alarge percentage of graduates are honor men 
self-supporting boys are a thirty-year tra- and leaders at Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Penn- 
dition of Perkiomen. sylvania, Lehigh, Penn State and other colleges. 
Twenty-acre Athletic Field, Gymnasium. All athletics under expert coaches. 
Good Business Course for Boys not going to College. General Course and Music. 

Separate Junior School with Home Care for Younger Boys. Wholesome Influence. 

Illustrated Catalog and Record of Boys sent on Request 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D. D., Principal Box 120, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


More than Quarter of a Century One of America’s Leading Prep Schools. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Mild winters. About 1100 feet above sea-level 
Classical, Engineering and Commercial courses Large, able faculty and highest standards of 
scholarship. Graduates Certificated to Colleges and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active Army 
Officer. Has Junior department for boys 10 to 13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in 
“The Land of the Sky," near Hendersonville, N. C., July and August. 


For Catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


meme [ILLINOIS 
Et 


1 Schools of United States 


ing on Principle." On Lake—hour of Chicago. Semi- "EE 
j Military School 


Military. Athletics. Also Summer Camp. Catalog 
THORPE ACADEMY, Box A, LAKE FOREST, ILL 
A college preparatory school with military y regime for alertness. 
a > s, but 


Tri State College of Engineering | 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
48 weeks each. Noe 
h School Diploma not required 
courses made up of essentials only Expenses low. 
italog address, Box A-6, Angola, Ind 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO. 43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Oldest Military School west of Mississ ppi River. JUNI 
(7th to 12th grades). JUNIOR COLLEGE (2 years). Accredited. Government supervision, 
TC 0.1. C. S0-acre campus. Allathletics. Indoor swimming pool with heated, filtered 


water. Catalog. COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Box B, Lexington, Mo. 


Lake Forest for Boy 


NON-MILITAR Y HONOR IDEALS 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY — diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities — also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 


69th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Non-military with friendly co- 
operation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
radeship. Modern buildings. Expert physical training; coaches for ALL ath- 
leties. One hour north of Chicago on Lake. For catalog address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


2] 


Col. Clyde R. Terry. Pres., Box 16, Aledo, Illinois 


Recitation Building 


ade 


EAT aed 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Saint John's 


Well-planned 


Swimming pool, ath- 


Extensive campus in the hills 
reereation and athletics 
Graduates in 44 letic fields. Riding school with excellent stable 
colleges. Junior Department, 7th and Sth grades of horses. Catalog on application. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


A College Preparatory School with a military 
system that develops manliness, obedience and 
honor. Business course. 


Box 116 Manlius, New York 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


Wholesome associations in 
surroundings such as this en- 
courage the development of 
high ideals, respect for au- 
thority and self-confidence. 
Culver graduates have dis- 
tinct advantages in col- 
lege and business life by 
reason of the unusual op- 
portunities of this world- 
famous academy. For cat- 
alog address The Dept. of 
Information, Culver, Ind. 


Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 
80°; of graduates go to college. Individual in- 
struction. Supervised dormitories 17 acres of 
well-kept lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. 
Unusual facilities for athletics, including swimming, 
tennis, track and field sports. Military drill. Rate 
$700. 50th year. For illustrated catalog address 

, MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 
Box 397A, Owatonna, Minn. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


67-acre campus of 
All athletics, golf 
R. O. T. C. under army officers. 
Enrollment limited to 250. Best plant in the South. 


OLUMBI 


Courses prepare for any college. 
Blue Grass on Main Line railway. 
and swimming pool. 


Fixed charges $675. For catalog address 


Box 503, Columbia, Tennessee 


EEKSKIL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Graduates admitted to colleges without examinations. 

. 4 modern fireproof buildings. New Gym 

and Pool. $ r-House, Separate school for younger 
boys. For CATAL! 


3 address: 
The The Principals, Box A, -=m Feekehitt-on-tieeen TE Box A, 


uu a bristcburcb 
The VIRGINIA BOY SCHOOL on SALT WATER 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Colleze Preparation, 
acres. Huet rated 
tomers Co, Va. 


Ys ars. 


booklet or cata Box A, € 


BLAS KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ion of Virginia. College Preparatory 
Courses, Best Home Inf uences. 
. All Sports. For Booklet, 

Boy iis B 


COL. E. AS. "LiGoN, Pres., Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


PALO ALTO Jen; 


Academy 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months 


in year. Summer Camp. 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-A, Palo Alto, Cal. 


COOK ACADEMY 


hool in the healthful Finger Lake Region. Under 
influence. Boys successful in 20 colleges. All 
athlet 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box A, Montour Falls, New York 
erue en etn Ha glans e Eo bt n icti Rl 


O D For Young Boys 


78th Year 
One of the oldest leading schools for boys 
in the West. Located in the hill country 
of Illinois just one hour from Chicago. 
20 teachers and house-mothers for 100 
boys. All athletics. Our ideal, “For Every Todd 
Boy a Good Citizen." Ask about Camp Tosebo. Send for 
catalog; Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois. 


request. 


ui Piedmont 
Administra! 


In the Medit 


“How the 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool e ndow me! "t 
permits of unusually low term 

charges. Noextras. Randolph- on boys sue 
—over 700 graduates of this school have recel 
full college degrees or entered professions in the past 
30 years. For catalog address Box A 


COL. WM. R. PHELPS 
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BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
ee Land of the Sky'' 


ears of successful 
en ng. Superb location in 
world-famous climate. Health 
record unsurpassed. Buildings 
one-story, brick, cottage plan 
for safety, sanitation and serv- 
ice. Thorough training boer 
rienced teachers. Small classes. All athletics. 
Boys from 24 states. Number limited to 130. 
Lower School for boys from 12 to 14. Catalog. 
Address Box A 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


ENNINGTON 


p* Pennington atmosphere makes for ideal 
cultural, mental and social development. Excep- 
tional record in preparing for college and life. An 
instructor for every 10 boys. Congenial surround- 
ings—social and literary organizations, library. 
All athletics—gym, 60 foot swimming pool, 
track. Plant entirely modernized. Separate Junior 
School—home care. Midway between New York 
and Philadelphia, 8 miles from Princeton, in his- 
toric Jersey foot-hills. Moderate rates—no extras. 
Write for catalog. Francis Harvey Green, A. M., 
Litt. D., Headmaster, Box 60, Pennington, N. J. 


"KISKI" 


A good school for your boy. 200 
Special preparation for 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS. 
acres hizhland, overlooking river. 
college, technical schools. 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and develop his 
own possibilities. All sports. Swimming pool. Golf course. 
Bowling alleys. For catalog, address Box 802. 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Saltsburg, Pa. 


ASSANUTTEN 


College preparatory for manly boys. Small classes. 
Modified military discipline. In the Shenandoah 
Valley near Washington. Wholesome influences. All athletics. 
For entnlog address Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Headmaster, 


Box 25, Woodstock, Va. 
PREPARATORY 


RUTGERS *“scnoor- 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys to 
succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory life. All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strict! 
lege preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools. isis 
pletecquipment. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalog. 


LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys In the Adirondacks 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating parents who wish 
for their sons, the best in Education, Environment and Health. 


Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for Character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 55 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog of 


COL. J. A. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. A, ONARGA, ILL. 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


4 Preparatory School for manly boys who are willing 
to do genuine work of real scholastic thoroughness. 14 
skilled and experienced teachers. Student body lim- 
ited to 200. 

100-: campus in southern mountains. 6 brick 
buillding Dest facilities in south for recreation. 
Record today of Baylor graduates in leading univer- 
sities, north, cast and south, is proof of the excellence 
of the Bay lor School. Address: The Baylor School, 
Station ''A," Chattanooga, Tenn. 


An Endecced School for 


:00 caret ully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her ilam to excellence in 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 

CHARACTER ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
Lor Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Morgan Park 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


In country surroundings, 14 milos 
from Chicago. 80 per cent of last 
year's class entered leading col- 
loges. Very strong faculty — 20 
men for 200 boy West Point 
system empha honor, promp- 
titude and | Vocational 
lectures eacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial cen- 
ters. Well-conched ath- 
letics. Not conducted for 
profit. Lowe shool with 
separate building for 
younger | Sum 
camp. Catalog 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1126, MESE Park, Chicago, Ill. 


UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through Sth grade. 
Modified military system. 83 miles east of & 
ville, 1200 feet elevation. Cadets enrolled for 
summer, school term, or twelve-month period. 
Moderate rates. Facilitics for a pleasant, health- 

ful, economical vacation. Catalog. 

Headmaster, Box A, Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Formerly Chatham Training School 
Essentials of education without frills. Coll reparation 
and commercial courses. $250,000. Not conducted for eae 
i Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog. 
. Camden, A.B., President. Chatham, Va. Box A. 


los Alamos Ranch School 


Attractive, natural outdoor life in Santa 
Fe National Forest. Country unsurpassed 
for scenic grandeur and historic interest. A 
saddle horse for every boy. Exhilarat- 
ing, healthful climate. Scientifically planned 
table. Thorough scholarship under men of 
vision and compctence. Address; A. J. 
Connell, Director, Los Alamos Ranch 
School, Rox X, Otowi, New Mexico. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business life. Located in Blue 
Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Military 
training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self-1eliance. 
Instructor for every 10 cadets. R. O. T. C. 

Box A, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
In the lands of East Tennessee 

Cne of America's best schools. Fifty-second year. Sat- 
isfied patrons in more than forty states. Thorough work. 
] ermanent faculty of experienced teachers. For catalog 
address € olonel C. R Eudsley, Superintendent, Box 113. 
Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


ELGI ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


70th year. Beginning with first year 
high school. High record for passing college entrance ex- 
aminations. Athletics for every boy—s«wimming pool, athletic 
field. Large endowment permits tuition of Address Karl 
A. Stouffer, Superintendent, Box M, Elgin, TIL 


GREENBRIER" choot" 


Limited to 300 


Prepares for college and business life. 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. Address 

Col. H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 23, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Bellefonte Academy 
121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletics. Tennis. 
4-mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool and skat- 
ing pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A. M., Princeten 'B5, Headmaster, Bex A, Belleleate, Pa. 
MILITARY 


FORK UNIO ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Biron faculty of experienced Chris- 
tinn masters $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, m sium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports Aided and inspected » War 
Dept. R. O. T. € 29th year. Catalog. Address 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President, Fork Union, Va. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 

Culver Summer Schools are 
conducted for the benefit and on- 
joyment of boys—not for profit. 
The voungster, 10-14, revels in 
the Wooderafter's varied pro- 
gram of hikes and woods lore. 
For boys, 14-20, man-building 
naval and cavalry schools, with 
every conceiv able interesting 
activity, 5 splendidly supervised 
AllshareCulver's world-famous, 
"pe b equipment. Separate 

Catalogues. Address The Dean's 
Office, Culver, Indiana, 


a — 
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14 N Every Inch a Man PED D ] E STAUNTON 

Clear-eyed, sturdy, 

keen-minded and clean- 

minded.  Resourceful, An Endowed School for Boys 

courteous, dependable Prepares for all colleges and technical ACADEMY 

and honest. Such are the schools. Special preparation for College 

possibilities for the lad Entrance Board Examibaticns. Baye teem 

who places himself in 30 states and graduates in 26 colleges. Boys from 44 States last 

ha Es nv m with ST Because of generous endowment, Peddie oni Ons of ne 

- A offers superior advantages More an most ngu: 

JOHN'S method. "The half a million ex ended fasi year Gib new schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 

aim of St. John's training Fletd. 60-acre campus. Athletics for every years old prepared for the Universities, 
-— is high, the results g grati- boy, 61st year. Catalog. Government Academies or Business. 
L-- fying. The men who direct it Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
— are men of experience Prob- mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 


lems that the average parent 
meets once or twice in a life- 
time, they have met hundreds 
of times. Their judgment is 
sound, their vision broad 
Your boy will benefit by con- 


tact with them. Give him 
the opportunity. Summer 
» Tutoring School Send for 


catalog. Box 18-F 


raa Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
- Bit John’s is 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


EPISCOPAL 


Junior ScHooL: Individualized in- 
struction. 100 acre estate. 

SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and Success- 
ful preparation for college examina- 
tions, 

SUMMER SESSION 

Yale Excellent resident accommodations. 
ddress: JOHN G. HUN, 102 Stockton St., 


10 te le 


Princeton, N. J. 


Stony Brook "Siso Bos ” 


Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for leading 
ZIZ colleges. Character building. Unusually fine equipment 
» in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. 


., Address the Principal, Box A, Stony Brook, N. Y. 
ilitary 


OH IO stitute 


ehe 3rd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
ounger bo Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt. » Box 16, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


A prepars atory school for boys (9 to 19) who need thorough 
un mental instruction, sound training and wholesome 
'* surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Summer School 


Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Conn. 


Shattuck 
School 


A coll 
with a re 
ship, manly character 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by U. S. War 
Dept AM athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres Business course. €Oth 
year. Summer School. Catalog 
Address 

C. W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box A Faribault, Minn. 


preparatory school 
ord for sound scholar- 
and high 


e of finest in the country 


New gymnasi 


Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintend 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


4m, on 


lor 


Box 6Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


SCHooL s MINES 


Offers T ee college courses in Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Geological cineering, and General S Strong faculty. 
Excellent equipment. Individual attent Required 
preparatory subjects offered. Near metal and coal mining dis- 
triets. Field work th ughant school year and no summer attend- 
ance required. D. htfully mild and healthful climate. Tuition, 
dormitory rates, and o'her expenses unusually low. Write for 
cata'og Registrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico. 


WESTMINSTER 


iven. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


7 weeks intensive, individual work for college examina- 


Training in methods of study. superb location. 


tions 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback 


Expert masters. 


ridinz, recreation. 
R. R. McORMOND, A. B., Yale SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
WEST COAST mee, 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only) 
A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Address: 
Box 907-A, Palo Alto, Calif. 


_ San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West.” University of 
California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 
Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1— 
Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box A, 
Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


SWAVELY 


Twenty-five years of successful pronari ation of 
bovs for leading colleges, also for W Jest Point and 
Annapolis. In historic section of Vi irginia, one 
hour by train from Washington. Small classes with 
closest contact between teacher and pupil. Swavely 
certificates are accepted by all colleges not requir- 
ing entrance examinations, Physical education and 
all sports on a 65-acre campus. A visit to the 
school is urged. Write for catalog and information. 


E. SWAVELY, Headmaster, Box 57-A 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


stands in a class by it- 
1 military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the 
common branches comes first 
The military is adapted to young 
boy needs. Parents appreciate 
the atmosphere of understanding 
and encouragement for their lit- 
tle boys. This ts the largest 
school of its kind in America. 
Write for the catalog 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, 
a volume of western tales, by the 
headmaster, at your bookstore or 
by mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
H master, 1241 Cochran Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 


| 


beautiful valey of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral s; water. High moral tone. 
Parental AER ine. Separate building and 
special teachers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
ymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
aily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy sixty-five 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


GuLr CoAsT 4 


Bkilled instructors; personal supervision 
wholesome atmosphere. Graduates ac 

credited at West Point and Annapoli 

Junior Dept. and campus for boys 

edonbeach. Open-air sh ing partera. Non- 


MILITARY ACADEMY | 
«t 
sectarian. Open year rou; riteforcatalog. : 
GULF COAST T BL ITARY ACADEMY 


Send ts mhe Boy and we Will Retürn You The Man 


164th year. A prepara- 
tory school for a limited 
Wholesome country location. Carefully 
directed athletics. Supervised study and democratic 
ideals. Upper and Lower School. Moderate fees. 


Cherles S. Ingham, Ph. D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass. 


Canton Hebberd Acker. 


Clinton 
A College rreparatory Country boaraing School. For 
25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, M., Head Master 
Street Newton, Mass. 


1926 


Dummer Academy 


number of boys. 


Cotton 


"5 SUFFIELD 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, 


Scientific 


School, or business, with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior School. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Pb. D., Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


9. V A 
STHOOL 
ww W 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


llanned for thorough college 
of 


preparation in 

honor, 'holarship and 
Military training, 40-acre 
afford every oppor- 
al outdoor life and all 
school for smaller boys 
in new building especially designed for this 
purpose, Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Secretary, Howe, Indiana 


Colorado School»/Mines 


as Golden 


an atmosphere 
Christian ide: 
campus and n 
tunity for a 
athletics. Separate 


Study Engineering 

eat Mining College in the United States, located in heart 

of nation's greatest mining districts, where practically every ore 
is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for 
practical instruction. Tuition nominal. Students ín demand. 
Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Geological 
Engineering and Petroleum Engineering, leading to degrees 
Scholarships for each state and for foreign countries available 
Ask 


to students entering the freshman class. for special 


Catalog free. 
Autumn Term Begina Sept. 9, 1926 


Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box V, Golden, Colorado 
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“Music || 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete School of Music 


Faculty of noted artists. 
Chorus—School of Opera 
School Musie Course (accredited).  Affili- 
ated with the University of~ Cincinnati. 
Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 


10 


Special Schools 


fincinnati Sonservatory 


Founded 1867 


Orchestra and 
Drama-—Public 


Ideal dormitory life on beautiful campus 
in center of Cincinnati’s music and art 
attractions. 
rt sail Administ For catalog address 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director A. L. Howanp, 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager Highland and Burnet Aves 


[I HACA CON SERVATORY 


*. 


Main Dormitory 


ation Builuing 


REGISTRAR 
ind Oak St 


, Cincinnati 


‘Special Summer Courses 
sting of two weeks course of Public 


Registered with N. 
Re ts. 
ta 
Dippc 
with 


State Board of 


School of O 
director. Mi 
ld-famous artists. 
ings, including Dormitorie 
Studio and Administra 
Book Popular and 


| Dormitories Tor Women. 
All Depart ments open yes 
| for Summer or general catalog. 
Address. John L. Gruber, Manager 
| 214 West Broadway Louisville, Kv. 


build- 
Gym., 
Year 


Degrees, 12 
Auditorium, 
Buildings. 


inspirational 
Sch 


July Sth. | 

Term, Sop- 

tember 23rd. 

No. 12 De- MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Witt Park, | Located in the heart of the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley at 


Ithaca, N. Y. Staunton, 
offered in all branches of the musical art. 
ademics. 

vol and gymnasium. All athletics encouraged. 

d Go! fr and Tennis. Pure mountain water. 
50,000 buildings and dormito; Fireproof. Every 

utside room. Large campus 17 acres. 

y of experienced ladies and gentlemen of Christian 


Write for 


MILITARY 


CONWAY BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
sional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
‘hers of national renown; Ci icting and Band 
geme nts; Dally Band Re Is under Dean 
arge Symphony Orc Large Band, 
f. Degrees, Dormitories. asium. Under 
personal direction of the famous band leader, Patrick 
Conway. Catalog., 
612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


l courses offered ice girls under 14 years. 
k for girls under 14. 


gue on request. Fourteenth session begins Sept. 9. 
Ly reet MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, College Park, 
Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


PEECH CORRECTIO 


| at Martin Hall 


| A residential hall, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, lecturer 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Al branches, advanced study. 25 specialist teachers. | 
Courses lead to Mus. B. degree. Cultural and social life of 
Obslin College. High ool course or equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 21st. Catalog. OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


on Speech Disorders, N. Y. Post-graduate Medical College; 
former director of Speech Improvement, N. Y. C. schools. 
For correction of Stammering, Lisping, Lass of Veice, etc. Methods 
internationally recognized by Medical Profession. 


M RTIN Institute for Speech 
A Correction, 412 DeWitt 
Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and rimay Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission 
to dormitorles in order of application. Moderate rate, 
For catalog address Miss Rose N, Dean, 125 Elm st. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions 
Enroll now for entrance this Fall. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.” HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONI 
Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston. Mass. 


NATIONAL Sti: COLLEGE 


A college whieh has for forty years successfully trained young women in teaching and understanding 
little children, Two and three year diploma courses and four-year degree course open to graduates 
from accredited high schools. Advanced courses for teachers. Fully accredited. Graduates in 
constant demand. 

The broad cultural training offered prepares young women to become efficient members of the home 
and the community. Advantage is taken of Chicago's splendid art galleries, its symphony orchestra, 
grand opera and theatres. Outstanding lectures and entertainments are attended. 

New completely equipped college and dormitory buildings are located in the most desirable 
residential section of Evanston, North Shore suburb of Chicago. Campus of 37; acres, two blocks 
from beautiful Lake Michigan offers splendid opportunities for outdoor recreation. Cultural atmos- 
phere, splendid school spirit and good fellowship in student body of 500. Summer Session opens June | 
2ist. Fall term September 15th. For extalog address Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 62, 
Evanston, Ill. 


E. A, Brazelton 
Vice-Pres. 


E. H. Schwenker 


Edgar Nelson 
Pres. and Director 


Bush Conservatory: 


CHICAGO 


Faculty of 120. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA M U S I C STAGE ARTS 


DANCING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
Scholarships—Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
‘women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 13th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A. M. SCHWENKER, Reàistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


EXPRESSION 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 
ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “how to «t= 
Graduates enter college without ere m:es 
Also Business courses. Character builcing. A:b- 
letics. CATALOG of R. L. eiii ta i i 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY * 


Prepares for college or business. E 
rienced teachers. Beautiful environment: 


uildings; playing grounds. Unexcelled se 
sympathetic supervision. Moderate rate due to 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box A 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, Ec 


mosphere. Ideally located in the healthful moun tair 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty: Small Classes: > 
letics; Gymnasium, All Outdoor Sports. 


Address Curtis E. Coe, Principal 
Box A, tory eille, Paral 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional a 
standards. High School and Junior College. 
equipment. R. O. T. C. Dry, bracing climate 37 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. Col 
TROUTMAN, Supt., Box M, ROSWELL, N. M. 


BORDENTOWN MIE! TARY 


INSTITUTE 
‘Thorough preparation for college or business Ef. cot 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Hos taught 
how to study. R.O. T.C. 42nd year. Specii Summer 
Session. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, Drawer 
C-1. BORDENTOWN, N.J. 


WARTHMORE PREP 


PREPARATION FOR ALL COLLEGES. Also genera] course. 
Character and manliness our definite sim. Expert athletic 
coaching for every boy. Write for Catalog. 

ox 16, Swarthmore, "^ 
EDWARD R. ROBBINS, B. A. H. SOMERVILLE. 8.5. 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSIT 


"BETTER THAN EVER" medical. Sumn 
begins June 14. For Bulletin address ofre of : 
dent, Dept. E, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 


ademie 


94th yr. Artsand =t ervet 
Teachers College. 

Commerce, 
Pharmacy, M. 


Special Schools 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


Founded 1851 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARI 


Graduates are teachers; dietitians; dormitory, tea 
cafeteria directors. Intensive | & 2 year course: d 
home for residence and practice. Limited nun ters 


A. Jesephine Ferehand, B. Y. W. C. A. Mass., Gesten, 45 Berieiey St 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Summer School, June 28-Aug. 6. Courses in Painting Seotpture: 
Commercial Art, Teacher raining, Interior, Costume. s In T 
Design. Fall Term Sept. 20, 1926.' For illustrated catalog ac<r- 


Charlotte R, Partrid rector 
Dept. A. M. * P188 Seeron St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


THE WOODS' SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three ate Scheels 
GIRLS BOYS LI F OLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. Beck 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
Laneby 


ss 
Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Located in Central Chica; 7 
2 years. 3 Depts.: I, Kindergarten, II, Primary, 11}, 
ground. Central Location. Accredited. Write 
Registrar, Box 28, 616-20 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicage, IL 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
(Affiliated with New York University: 

University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 

February. Exceptional residence facilities. Mes Barriere 

Melissa Mills, Principal, Five A, 66 Filth Avenue, New Terk, N. T. 


— 


Rox 172 me, Pa. 


on the Lake Front. 


of Physical Education 


Trains young women for responsible posi- 
tions as Directors of Physical Education, 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Two and three 
year aceredited Normal Courses. Constant 
demand for graduates. 

All branches under faculty of trained 
specialists. Graduates from accredited Hich 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equi nt. 


Write for catalog an k of views. 
Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 
Box 26, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, ML 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGES 176-177 
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Beauty, good taste, grace of design, and long enduring 
body value are the attributes of cars that bear the 
emblem—Body by Fisher. In every price class, a Body 
by Fisher gives complete assurance of the soundest 
possible investment in closed car comfort and luxury 


‘i 
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Spring final examination 


COURSE: Bathing II (Morning & Evening) 


INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: This examination is conducted under 
the honor system and answers may be written in the bathroom. 


I If you waste 5 to 10 minutes in the 
morning chasing an elusive cake of sinker- 
soap along the tub-bottom, what happens 
to a soft-boiled egg for breakfast? 


2 One man sings while he bathes; an- 
other sputters in wrath. What soap does 
each use, and why? 


3 Of the fifty-five good reasons for using 
Ivory Soap in the bath, which comes next 
in importance after “It floats”? 


Bathers for nearly fifty years have com- 
pared Ivory lather to (a) clouds, (4) foam, 
(c) whipped cream. Can you think of a 
better comparison? (A correct answer to 
this question insures a passing mark in 
the examination.) 


5 If an airplane travels at the rate of 3 
miles per minute, how much faster does 
Ivory lather rinse off? 
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The Golden Age 


By Booth Tarkington 


OUNG people do 

not really believe 

that they are ever 

going to 

be old peo- 

ple. They often say, 
“When we get old;" 
but they have no 
true conviction that 
they will ever actu- 
ally “get that way.” 
To the eye of youth, 
time is not really 
fleeting; time ts long 
—so long that for 
practical uses the 
present appears 
‘to be permanent. 
Youth classifies peo- 
ple as old people. 
young people, and 
children; to youth 
it seems that the 
old always have been 
old, and are to be 
everlastingly in that 
condition. And toa 
boy of twelve “old” 
means any thing bevond the twenties; 
sixty hasn't much advantage over thirty- 
five, both appearing to be pretty dismal. 
But during childhood and the earlier 
part of youth, there is a longing to be a 
little older, rather more prevalent among 
boys than girls. The little boy of eight 
looks forward to being ten, though in- 
terminable stretches of time seem to 
intervene. "Ten is a splendid age to 
be," the eight-year-old thinks yearningly. 
*When I am ten, they'll let me ride a 
bicycle." And at ten he wishes to be 
twelve; he will be permitted greater in- 
dependence at twelve, and will be a more 
competent and formidable person. Twelve 
looks forward to fifteen. “At fifteen I can 
do practically what I want to. Grown 
people will listen to me then, and pay 
some attention to my opinions and my 
wishes." Fifteen wants to be twenty-one 
or twenty-two. "I shall be a man then, 
and my own man at that, independent of 
everyone except myself and able to do 
whatever I wish. That is the Golden Age." 
At twenty-seven we have ceased to 
wish to be older; for at that age we have 
begun to understand why the figure of 
Father Time is represented with wings, 
and we realize that our first youth is really 
passing. At twenty-six there are hints of 
this realization; but usually a man is 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight when he 
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begins to perceive that “there is nothing 
permanent except change;” that he, too, 
must change; and that some day he will, 
if he lives, be, in actual fact, an old man. 
Girls begin to talk of “getting old” a little 
earlier; but they mean “old” marriage- 
ably, so to speak, and that they are too 
old for the courtship of early-marrying 
boys. The “oldness” of girls in the 
twenties has only to do with young 
mating, and nothing to do with actual age. 


UT for all young people, when the ap- 

proach of middle age is perceived to be 
a relentless and personal fact, and there 
arrives that sense of a Golden Age in 
flight toward the past, a severe melan- 
choly often attends the thought of such a 
change. There are hours of brooding and 
of dismay ed foreboding, for we seem upon 
a down-hill path, with deeper and ever 
deeper glooms waiting for us below. 
Nevertheless, at thirty, no one wishes to 
"go back" and live the Golden Age over; 
and in our thirties, when we would en- 
treat our age to stand motionless, we im- 
potently find. ourselves being railroaded 
toward forty, but no wringing of hands 
will avail us; and so, all too soon, we stand 
at forty —only to behold with horror that 
Jifty is already looming and imminent over 
us. And yet—so strange and so contra- 
dictorv are our lives—at forty we would 


not “go back" and be thirty again. Nor 
at fifty would we return to forty. 

At fifty, however, we could more easily 
bear the thought of returning to fortv 
than to thirty; and at forty the idea of 
returning to thirty i is less uncomfortable 
than that of returning to twenty. In fact, 
at fifty or forty we do not really look upon 
the twenties as having been a Golden Age 
for ourselves. We see youth disporting 
itself, slender, sound in body, and merry 
in the sun; and we sav, “Ah, yes; that is 
their Golden Age!" But we know it was 
not our Golden Age. It was our most 
light-hearted age, but our light-hearted- 
ness, we know now, was only our child- 
hood still lingering in us. College com- 
mencements have their pathos for the 
middle-aged and elderly visitors, whose 
eyes grow misty as the graduating class 
files by; for age is touched by youth's un- 
consciousness of the things it has to face; 
and what moistens old eves when they 
look upon youth is compassion. 

It is true that age sometimes says, “Ah, 
to be young again!” But when age says 
this, it has in mind only the pleasures of 
some fugitive moment. The old gentle- 
man upon the veranda might like muscles 
fit to vault the fence as his grandson does, 
or heart young enough to flit down a 
moonlit country road, as that grandson 
presently will, to meet a pretty girl at a 
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garden gate; but he would no more change 
places permanently with his grandson 
than he would with his baby great-grand- 
child, screaming with the colic. hen 
youth has moments of realizing the in- 
evitable, youth dreads age; but not as age 
would dread youth, if youth came twice. 

If we all lived to be eighty, and then 
began to grow younger, instead of dying, 
so that ten years after we had become 
eighty we should be seventy again, not 
only bodily but in experience, and if a 
decade after being seventy we should be 
sixty, and ten years later fifty, and thus 
drift down the ages of man to babyhood 
again, how would eighty view the ap- 
proach of second youth and childhood? 

Certain evanescent physical pleasures, 
so much keener in youth, might offer al-. 
leviations, but even they have their dark 
side, the colics of youth being keener, too. 
And who would be willing to surrender 
what experience has so painfully put into 
his head, and abandon whatever he has 
learned of wisdom in order to eat a bit of 
pie once more with the teeth and zest of 
eighteen? Who, indeed, would retrace 
backward the gathering of his wisdom 
through pain; for pain is the real teacher 
of wisdom. All in all, if youth were in- 
evitable as the successor of age and 
middle age, any sensible man of eighty 
would look upon the approach of middle 
age with sharp discomfort; but from youth 
he would pray with all his might to be 
delivered. 


s HEN we were boys" we sometimes 

talked of what kind of old men we 
should probably come to be. “I know what 
I'll be like,” one boy said. I'll be one of 
these funny-lookin' old men with little 
skinny legs and as big around the waist as 
if I'd swallowed a watermelon whole.” 

And upon that we all shouted with 
laughter, the prophet laughing more up- 
roariously than anyone else, because he 
had no idea, of course, that the figure he 
prophesied as his own future would bear 
any real relation to himself. He was a 
person of sixteen, and the caricature he 
pictured was of a queer old party prob- 
ably more than thirty or thirty-five vears 
of age. It didn't really matter what hap- 
pened to any such swollen, old, thin- 
legged person. 

So, too, when old men talk of what they 
were like when they were boys, they speak 
with impersonal amusement. "I was the 
worst idiot in town when I was eighteen," 
the chuckling old gentleman says, rem- 
iniscing with contemporaries. “I was 
idiotic looking, too; but I didn’t know it, 
though I thought I knew absolutely every- 
thing in the world; and I took my own 
misinformed opinions for the law and the 
prophets. 

“Of course I was heels over head in love 
with the prettiest girl in town; but that’s 
as far as she went—she didn’t have any 
more sense than I did, and I wonder now 
what on earth we talked about, because I 
used to talk to her by the hour. 

“Then one evening, when I was going 
to see her, it was pouring down rain in a 
February thaw, so my mother made me 
wear overshoes; and when I got to the 
girl's house I was in such a dreamy state 
about her I forgot to take ’em off and sat 
with 'em on, not knowing it. Her queer 
old father happened to come in and he 
looked at my feet and said, ‘George, I'm 
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glad to see you're so careful of your health 
that you don’t mind whose rugs you 
muddy all up" It almost killed me! 
Mortified me so that I never went there 
again. Used to walk around that neigh- 
borhood after dark, looking at the lighted 
windows, moaning about Polly and wish- 
ing I were a baker, with that old man 
dying of hunger and begging me for a 
crust of bread. Dear me, [p often I've 
laughed over those days!" 

When we are middle-aged or elderly, 
then our own youth seems to have been 
the experience of a generally absurd 
stranger. And in our youth we think of 
our own future elderliness as a grotesque 
condition with which we have no other 
than a merely humorous concern. Thus, 
in fact, every man, even to himself, ap- 
pears to be not an individual but a little 
company of men, some of whom have not 
even a sympathetic understanding of one 
another. ‘The seven ages of man" sep- 
arate him into seven different persons, any 
one of these having more or less acquaint- 
ance with the persons nearest him on his 
right and left, but no real intimacy with 
the others; while those at the extreme 
ends of the line are so different from each 
other that upon almost no subject what- 
ever could their minds be brought to meet. 

To know any man truly then, and have 
his full portrait, we must look upon him 
not as an individual but as a company or 
group of individuals. No two of these 
people are in agreement on many points, 
and, although several of them may pos- 
sibly hold the same general convictions, 
the tastes, pleasures, opinions, and habits 
of any one of them are in the main dis- 
similar from those of the others. There is 
little congeniality in. this company, and 
only one of the members envies another; 
this is the Boy who would "change places" 
with the Young Man. The latter is the 
one of all the company most certain of his 
convictions, and among these is his con- 
viction that he is the best of the lot—that 
his is the Golden Age. Is he mistaken 
about that, and, if he is, which one of the 
uncongenial company really possesses the 
treasure? 


N MY boyhood, I knew a man of ninety- . 


five, a wise man and a good one all his 


life; but in his old age he had the habit of - 


groaning. I don't mean that he was pes- 
simistic; for he wasn't; nor was he a 
gloomy or depressing companion. He was 
clear-headed, entirely convinced of the 
upwardness of life and the universe; and 
he had no doubt that man is rising out of 
the beast and is going somewhere deh- 
nitely, though not vet wise enough to 
comprehend the destination. 

This old gentleman, who was born while 
the terror reigned in Paris, who had been 
a soldier in our War of 1812, and was 
later an Abolitionist, had caught his own 
glimpse of the upwardness. He was dis- 
couraged, 1 supposed, about nothing u:- 
der the sun—and vet he had that habit 
of groaning, of making long and emphatic, 
melancholy vocal sounds. Sometimes, if 
you were in the room next to his, you 
could hear him even through a thick door. 
He would begin the sound at a high pitch 
and carry it down through a sort of vocal 
arc that lifted it again at the end. “Oh, 
ho, ho, ho, ha, hum!” There was im- 
patience at the beginning and the end, 
and a weary patience in the middle; and I 


used to wonder what it meant; so one day 
I asked him. 

I went in where he sat groaning beside 
his fire on a warm spring di. and I said, 
“What makes you do that, Grandfather?" 

* Do what?" 

“Groan like that?” 

"*Groan'?" he said. 
groan?" 

“Just now. For that matter, you do it 
dozens of times a day." 

"No!" he said, and he seemed sur- 
prised. “Do I? I think you must be 
mistaken." Then he looked dreamily at 
his fire for a moment, seeming to forget 
both me and my question. “Oh, ho, ho, 
ho, ha, hum!” he said. 

“There! You did it just then, Grand- 
father. Didn’t you know it?” 

“I believe I did groan then,” he said. 
“Perhaps you're right. Yes, I suppose 
you must be.” 

* Don't you feel well?” 

"Well? Yes, I'm not ill." 

“Then why do you groan so often?" 

“It must be," he answered thought- 
fully, “it must be because I'm not dead." 

That startled me. “Good gracious!" I 
cried. “You don’t want to die, do you?” 


I MIGHT as well have been shocked by a 
starving man’s wanting food. My grand- 
father was a gentle-mannered soul; but I 
think he may have been tempted to call 
me an idiot. “Don’t I, though!" he said 
testily. “What do you imagine I want to 
stay like this, for? Eyes almost useless, 
teeth gone, hearing bad, legs bad, back 
bent, fingers too warped and shaky to 
serve me—and all of me useless to anyone, 
to myself most of all. ‘Don’t want to 
die" What on earth do you mean?" 

So I saw that my grandfather had this 
one discouragement: he was discouraged 
about dying. He had been waiting so long 
that, although he still had some remnant 
of patience left, he was getting to be 
pessimistic about his prospects. He was 
living in almost the last decade of years 
into which a man’s life can possibly be 
stretched; and his body had become alto- 
gether an annoyance to him. 

But even had he been physically sound, 
I think he would have wished to be "on 
his way," though not so impatiently, per- 
haps. I did not understand his impa- 
tience then, and it almost horritied me. 
Later, I perceived it to be a natural feeling. 
not at all a morbid one and, in a way, 
enviable. 

Men have shut themselves out of the 
world to attain to it; they have become 
pilgrims and monks and hermits, “morti- 
fying the flesh,” in order to obtain, with 
wisdom, that perception of the body as 
only a burden upon the spirit. And vet, 
although the age that brings a man so 
willingly to this threshold may well be 
thought to possess a lofty beauty, it is not 
the Golden Age of life, but a borderland 
age, like childhood. 

For the first decade of our lives, the 
decade of babyhood and childhood, has 
its resemblances to the last one: the first 
is also a waiting; that is, a preparation, 
and has its own frequent reverie. The 
child lives almost as much in his dreams ot 
what will happen as the very aged man 
does in his dreams of what has happened. 
The old man is adjusting himself to a new 
state of being that is almost upon him. 
The child is adjusting himself to a new 
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state of being that has just come upon him. 

Moreover, there are sharper pains for 
the child in his period of adjustment to 
life than there are for the nonagenarian 
in his period of adjustment to death; and 
the child has less ability to bear pain. We 
all, old and young, appear to be in the 
process of "getting put through the mill;” 
and childhood’s wailings are eloquent of 
our early resistance to being shaped and 
standardized by the unyielding machinery 
of the mill. 

That machinery is never quite through 
with us; We are never 
completed. All our 
lives, as in our birth 
and our death, we 
must do nothing ex- 
cept change; and 
change necessarily 
means adjustment; 
and adjustment 
means pain. Children 
come into life out of 
the nowhere, so far as 
we know, and every- 
thing in life is wholly 
new to them; neces- 
sarily, they have to 
get adjusted to every- 
thing. 


THE old convict 
“lifer,” who had 
never been outside the 
penitentiary since he 
was sent in at twenty- 
two, came out at 
sixty-three, a free 
man. He staved out 
three days and nights. 
but was, back on the 
fourth morning, ask- 
ing the warden to lock 
him up again. He 
could not adapt him- 
self to the new world, 
and fled from it in 
terror, shirking the 
too great pain of the 
necessary adjustment. 
Children can’tshirk it: 
no wonder they cry! 

Some of them are 
born more philosophic 
than others; many of 
them have sunny dis- 
positions; and all of 
them are capable of 
little ecstasies. Their 
happiness is unmiti- 
gated and flawless 
while it lasts; but so 
is their grief. We look 
at them as they play 
cherubically upon a green lawn at a 
"birthday party,” and we say, "Oh, to 
bea chill apart meaning that we should 
like to feel again such pure and wholly 
unshadowed gayety. But before the 
morrow most of the birthday party will 
have wept at least once; and when we see 
the tenement children at play in city 
streets and alleys we do not say, “Oh, to 
be a child again!” Childhood is not the 
Golden Age. 

Nor is boyhood, which longs to be 
young manhood; but to young manhood 
itself the Golden Age usually seems to 
have arrived; and those living in it wish 
to detain it. “Rejoice not in thy strength," 
is advice pretty well wasted upon them. I 


have a neighbor of fifty-three who thus 
advised his son one day when I was pres- 
ent; and the son, a good-looking young 
man of twenty-six, laughed cheerfully. 

» The trouble with you, Father," he 
said, "'is that you're over fifty years old. 
Y ou can't swim across the mouth of the 
river against the ebb tide yourself, so you 
think it's dangerous for me. You don't 
realize the difference between twenty-six 
and fifty. You don't know: anything 
about twenty-six." 

His father took this a little irritably. 


Mr. Tarkington in his garden at Kennebunkport 


“Don’t I? 
twenty-six. 
pen to me." 

"Well, nothing 
Father?" 

" Hasn't it?" my neighbor returned. 
" You've just reminded me that I'm over 
Rfty. That's happened, hasn't it?" 


HE son laughed again. “Well, do you 
regard it as a calamity?” 

“No; but you would, if it happened to 
you, wouldn't you?" 

* Yes, I think I should," the son ad- 
mitted. “Yes, I'd hate like the dickens to 
be fifty; and when I think about it I don't 
see how vou stand it." 


I know what Z was like at 
I thought nothing could hap- 
much 


has, has it, 
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“Don’t you?” And at this it was the 
father's turn to laugh. He turned to me. 
“Hear that? The poor ninny thinks we'd 
change ages with him if we could!” à 

"Wouldn't. you, honestly?” the son 
asked incredulously. “Do you mean to 
say sincerely that you'd really rather be 
hfty than twenty- -six? On your honor, 
would you?” 

He had become serious; but his father 
was amused. “That’s characteristic of 
you, George. You can't imagine any- 
body’s really wishing to be any thing but 
what you are." 

“I suppose it looks 
like conceit,” said the 
son. “But I only 
mean it seems to me 
Im better off than 
youare. Forinstance, 
take what we were 
just talking about. 
You think it's risky 
for me to swim the 
river when the tide's 
running out; but it 
isn't dangerous at all, 
and that's because 
I'm young and strong 
enough to do it safely. 
I'd hate to be fifty, be- 
cause then I couldn't 
do it, and I'd be 
worrying probably 
about my son, who 
could. Of course 
that's not the only 
reason [I'd hate to be 
hfty. One of the other 
reasons—” But here 
he hesitated. 


O ON with it,” 

his father urged 
him. “ You don't need 
to be tactful; we can 
stand it. What are 
vour other reasons for 
hating the idea of 
being fifty?" 

"Well, I'd hate 
having my life all ar- 
ranged and settled and 
methodical, the way 
yours is. It seems to 
me the romance would 
be all out of things." 

"[see." My neigh- 
bor nodded cheerfully. 
“You'd hate to be 
plodding along toward 
the grave—but still 
working to provide for 
your family—instead 
of going to a ball 
where you may meet a fairy princess and 
dance all night. with her and perhaps run 
away with her in the morning. You won- 
der how I can stand it to know that such 
happy opportunities are not in my line any 
more. Also, you wonder how I can bear 
to look as I do." 

“Oh, no, sir!" George protested. "You're 
still very—ah, you still—you aren't—" 

“T am, too,’ ” his father interrupted, re- 
lieving his son's embarrassment. "I'm 
fat—fat in the wrong places—and I'm 
rather jowled and rather wrinkled and 
what hair I have left i is going to be white 
before long. I can't trust my digestion; I 
don't dare eat a lot of things that you do, 
or at midnight as (Continued on page 110) 


Judge Gary Tells What Is 
The Biggest Thing In Business 


F YOU could ask the leaders in the 
business world to name the man who 
occupies the most distinguished posi- 
tion among them, I am pretty cer- 
tain that their unanimous reply 
would be: “Elbert H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation.” 

Judge Gary is probably the most 
famous business man in the world. Among 
our great captains of industry, he quietly 
but surely rose to be a sort of commander- 
in-chief. His career has been an extraor- 
dinary one. 

Several months ago, he talked to a 
gathering of young men, most of whom 
were sixty years his junior. He was rich 
in experience, ripe in wisdom. They were 
just preparing to meet life's problems. 

These young men were students at New 
York University. Like you, like your 
sons—yes! and your daughters!—they 
wanted to know the secret of progress and 
of achievement. : 

They turned to this man, who has gone 
so far and has achieved so much. With 
the confidence of absolute conviction, he 
told them of the things on which he 
believes all great and lasting business 
achievement is based. But, as you read 
this article, you will agree that these are 
the things on which every worthwhile /ife 
is based. 

With Judge Gary himself, this basis 
was laid when he was a child. He was 
born in a log house on his father's farm 
near Wheaton, Illinois, about twenty-five 
miles from Chicago. The story of his boy- 
hood—one of the most interesting human 
stories I have ever read—is told in the 
recently pub'ished “Life of Judge Gary," 
by Ida M. Tarbell. But there is one in- 
cident, not recorded in that book, which 
I want to relate here, just as he himself 
told it to me. For you will find, in this 
incident, the corner stone on which his 
whole career is founded. 

When he told me this story we were 
sitting in his office in the Steel Corpora- 
tion Building, in New York. Judge Gary 
has been a hard worker all his life. He has 
carried, and still carries, very great re- 
sponsibilities. Yet in his physical and 
mental poise he seems years younger than 
he is. 

In the course of our conversation, I 
asked him where I could find some of his 
boyhood friends, or the associates of his 
early business life. But after a moment's 
thought, he shook his head. 

“I can't recall a single one who is alive 
to-day," he said. “They are all gone.” 

One of his most conspicuous charac- 
teristics is patience; patience with circum- 
stances; patience with other human beings. 
He has known how, in the words of the 
Bible, to run with patience the race that 
is set before us. 

The result is that, at an age when most 
men are worn out, or which they do not 
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even reach, Judge Gary is still going on in 
the “race” and is helping others to go on. 

At the time of the incident I mentioned, 
he had barely started; for he was only 
seven or eight years old then. His father 
had a large farm, where, in addition to 
the usual grain crops, he raised horses for 
his own use and for sale. 

“One day,” said Judge Gary, “a man 
drove up to our place, hitched his horse to 
the fence, and came in to sce about buying 
acolt. My father sent us boys, my brother 
and myself, to drive the horses from the 
field into a large yard, where the man 
could look them over. 

“There were twenty or thirty of them. 
Perhaps more, for we sometimes had as 
many as fifty. As they ran up and down 
the yard, there was one colt, about three 
years old, that kept by himself. He was 
what is called a strawberry roan: a fine- 
looking animal, full of spirit, with his 
head up and a good stride. 

*"*How much do you ask for that one?’ 
the man said. 

“My father named a figure, a very 
moderate one. Then he added, ‘That 
colt, I must warn you, has ring-bone." 

“In case you don't know what ring- 
bone is" Judge Gary went on, “PI 
explain: that it is a swelling around the 
ankle, above the fetlock. In this voung 
horse it wasn't yet noticeable and did not 
affect his stride. But in time it might 
cause him to limp. 

* After examining the colt, the man, 
who was a professional horse dealer, sug- 
gested that he and my father make an 
even trade. He was driving a brown mare 
of the Morgan breed, which was one of 
the best breeds in the country at that time. 

“The mare seemed to be a good, sound 
animal, except for some trouble with her 
eyes. The man admitted that she didn't 
see as well as she might; but said that the 
trouble had been caused by strain in 
pulling a heavy load. With this under- 
standing, the trade was agreed upon. 

“Later we found that the mare was 
stone blind! However, it was not because 
of this discovery that the incident was 
impressed on my mind. My memory of 
it 1s due to something which happened 
immediately after the horse trader had 
driven off down the road. 


“T HAD listened to all that had been 

said. And the moment I had a chance, 
Tturned to my father and demanded, ‘Why 
did you tell that man that the colt had 
ring-bone? He wouldn't have known it 
if vou hadn't told him!’ 

“That was many years ago," Judge 
Gary. went on; "but I never have for- 
gotten the look my father gave me. 

“Tf I had not told him,’ he replied, ‘I 
should have been dishonest!’ 

“That was all he said. It was all he 
needed to say. Even a child of seven 


could understand that lesson in honesty. 
His look of pained surprise was the only 
rebuke I needed. I never have forgotten 
It. 

The story of this incident is especially 
interesting in its bearing on some of the 
things which Judge Gary said to that 
gathering of young men. Fora describing 
the essentials to business achievement, 
this is what he told them: 

"A man, whatever his occupation, 
should be absolutely honest. . Akin’ to 
honesty is accuracy in representation and: 
in statement. His word should be as good 
as his bond. E 

“If a man has established a reputation 
for being unqualifiedly and uninterrupt- 
edly honest, he is thereby possessed. of a 
large capital, which gives him a decided 
advantage over others whose integrity is 
in question. 

“Occasionally, a man who is believed 
to be dishonest has appeared. to be 
peeunisuly successful in business; at 
east, temporarily. But almost invariably. 
if not always, it 1s not real success; or it is 
much less than it otherwise would have been. 

“ Business is one of the biggest things 
in the world. And honesty is surely the 
biggest thing in business. 


“A BRAHAM LINCOLN—‘Honest 

Abe’—would not have been a success 
as President, except for his reputation for 
honesty. At first he was bitterly, out- 
rageously, assailed by his enemies; even 
by some who professed to be, and should 
have been, his friends. But because he had 
confidence in his own integrity of purpose, 
and had demonstrated many times that he 
was honest and fair and truthful, his repu- 
tation was established, and he triumphed 
over every charge of dishonesty. 

“With all his mentality, tis ability 
clearly and beautifully to express his 
thoughts, and his unbounded sympathy 
toward those who suffered, his greatest 
quality was his instinctive, unswerving 
honesty! We have to-day, in this countrv, 
statesmen who likewise are thoroughly 
honest; and they will succeed, to their 
satisfaction and ours. 

“Marshall Field, the ‘Merchant Prince 
of Chicago,’ died a score of years aco, 
leaving more than one hundred million 
dollars, a large part of it for the pub'ic 
welfare. He started his business life with 
very little, if any, money or property 
capital. But he built up a reputation for 
being unqualifedly honest and exact: 
and it was because of this reputation that 
people bought from him. 

“Also, every representation made by 
Field in his enormous purchases for his 
business was accepted and relied on. 
From the beginning, his promise, at anv 
bank where he was known, would secure 
whatever money he needed. There was 
no exception to (Continued on page 150) 
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Elbert H. Gary 


JUDGE GARY has been head 
of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for the past twenty- 
five years. This summer he will 
be eighty years old; yet he is 
recognized as a sort of com- 
mander-in-chief among the men 
who direct the nation’s indus- 
tries. The picture at the left 
shows him at the age of eleven, 
a boy on his father’s farm near 
Wheaton, Illinois. In the one 
at the right he is the eighteen- 
year-old young man. In the 
accompanying article Judge 
Gary lays down the principles 
which he considers essential in 
business and in life. 
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MR. TERHUNE, the distinguished author, is six 
feet, two and a half inches tall, has a chest meas- 
urement of fifty inches, and weighs well over two 
hundred pounds. Such monumental dimensions, he 
says, put a man into the “Big Guy" class, and doom 
him for life to be envied by the “Little People"—and 
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Albert Payson Terhune 


to envy them! “We giants are born a thousand years 
too late,” he declares. “‘The time was when we were 
boss, but then some fellow invented gunpowder, and 
the old-time bully became an easy mark; size ceased to 
be an asset, and became a target!" Mr. Terhune’s home 


is at Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 


Troubles Of A Big Guy 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


F l was a Big Guy, like you, I 

wouldn't take any back-talk from 

anybody!” 

It was the first time it had been 

said to me. I have heard it full 
fifty times since then. Perhaps oftener. 
Even as has every man whose scalp is six 
feet or more above sea level. Long ago I 
grew weary of counting the repetitions, 
or the qualms of mental nausea which 
assailed me at each of them. 

I was about thirteen years old when 
first I heard it. It was said to me wistfull 
by the smallest boy in our school. I sood, 
then, perhaps five feet ten inches high, not 
counting the generous amount of inchage 
which had been turned up for my feet. 
My chest, in later years, 
measured fifty inches. At 
the age of thirteen it was 
not more than half that 
girth; and my arms hung 
long and thin and flaccid. 
I was tired, all the time, 
mentally and in body— 
“incurably lazy," my teach- 
ers termed it. For I was 
growing with the speed of 
a Florida boom. 

I remember looking miser- 
ably down at the envious 
youngster who said he would 
take no back-talk from any- 
one if he were my size, and 
yearning to tell him he 
ought to thank heaven he 
was so small. As for not 
taking “‘back-talk” from 
anyone, I had had grim ex- 
perience, even at thirteen, 
along that line. I was a 
head taller than some of the 
boys two years older than I. 
It did not mean I was as 
strong or by any means so 
formidable in battle. That 
had been proven, many a 

ime. 

Strength did not come to 
me, in all its useless glory, 
for another three years. Not 
till I was past sixteen. 
stopped growing at sixteen 
—having reached a total 
altitude of six feet two and 
a half inches in my bare 
and ample soles. It was 
then I began to broaden and to take on 
tremendous muscle. Much good did it 
do me! Much good does it do any power- 
ful man over six feet tall! 

We giants are born almost a thousand 
years too late. That is the trouble with 
us. Of old, strength was king. When 
strength was coupled with great height, 
the combination was irresistible. 

The Big Guy ruled the world. If he 
wanted anything the Little People had, 
all he needed to do was to knock them 
over and grab it. They had scant redress. 
He took what he wanted. He invented 
his own laws as he went along. Might 
made Right—so far as he chose to let it 
«lo so. The Little People served and 


m him. They had to. He was the 
JAW. 

When I speak of the “Little People,” 
I mean people of normal size or less. 
Angrily but helplessly they knuckled 
under to the Big Guy. But they hated 
him. They hated him with a deathless 
hatred that endures to this day. They 
hated him as they hated unjust taxes, or 
earthquakes, or any other irresistible force 
they must submit to. 

Even in those days, they began to get 
back at him, in their folklore and fairy 
tales. Did you ever stop to think that the 
Giant, in all such yarns, is always the 
Villain and is always put to death at last 
by someone half his size? You will find 


Here Are Some of the Things for 
Which the “Little Fellow” 


Should be Grateful 


“T ENVY the Little People the clothes they can 
wear becomingly,” says Mr. Terhune, “and 
that I cannot wear without looking like a section 
of a circus parade. 
“I envy them the fact t 


above their kind, like monumental sore thumbs. 

"I envy them the economy with which they can 
dress well. They need not be slaves to the tailor. 
'They can buy just as well cut and well fitting 


clothes, ready-made and at lower cost. 

"[ envy them because nobody hates them or 
has a yearning to punch them, unless they have 
done something to merit it. 

“I envy them because they can walk or dance 
with a normal-sized woman without the spectacle 
making the onlookers think of the Cardiff Giant 
and Little Eva. 

“I envy them because people in seats behind 
them don't make audible remarks about the view 
being totally cut off. 

“I envy them because nobody says about them: 
"These Big Guys never have much intelligence. 
It all goes into size" " 


that, from the story of Ulysses and the 
Cyclops down to the saga of Jack the 
Giant Killer. Always in those tales the 
Big Guy was the wicked aggressor. Al- 
ways, soon or late, he came to grief at the 
hands of one of the Little People. 


"THEN came the day when the Big Guy 
lost forever his power over the Little 
People: the day when the invention of 
gunpowder made the trigger finger of a 
crippled dwarf more potent than the 
strength of the mightiest armored giant. 

The old-time Bully was changed in a 
trice to the Easy Mark. Size was no 
longer an Asset. Te was merely a Target. 
Almost every invention, from that hour 


hat they do not loom up 


on, has been directly or indirectly aimed 
at discounting mere muscular power, by 
devising some easy substitute for bulk 
and for brute strength. 

Machinery, electricity, gas, steam—all 
the rest of the muscle-saving contrivances 
—are a whack at the Big Guy. Outside 
the athletic field and the prize ring and 
the circus or vaudeville performance, he 
is as dead as Rameses or the Widow's 
Son, as useless as the rusted armor he 
used to wear. He is a hold-over, from a 
forever gone era. 

But one thing about him is not dead; 
and presumably can never die. That is 
the hatred, inherited by the Little People 
from thousands and thousands of years of 
ancestry. They hated and 
envied him when he bullied 
them. They hate him and 
envy him, now that they 
can bully him. 


HAT sounds absurd, 

does it? Think it over, 
you men of five-feet-ten, or 
under. Can you say honest- 
ly that you never thought, 
on seeing some very tall 
man, "I'd like to take a 
punch at that big stiff. I 
believe I could lick him." 
I doubt it. Yet you ‘don’t 
feel that way about other 
Little People. Why feel so 
about a harmless Big Guy? 
It's an ancestral throw- 
back, as much as is the uni- 
versal dream of falling off a 
cliff or out of a tree. 

Don't you remember with 
what savage delight the 
Little People seized upon 
that maxim, “The bigger 
they are, the harder they 
fall"? They're still saying 
it, avidly. 

(The phrase was attrib- 
uted to John L. Sullivan, 
who stood well under six 
feet tall. I never believed 
John L. had the brain to 
make up such an epigram. 
He was as stupid as he was 
bestial. I knew him well. 
Then a few years ago I 
chanced to see the words 
under an old English sporting print. 
Print and caption were made long before 
Sullivan was born.) 

“The bigger they are, the harder they 
fall!” But why rub it in? Why keep on 
reveling in it? You don't rejoice to think 
upon the downfall of your fellow Little 
People. Why, then, gloat over the fall of 
the Big Guy? Nine times out of ten he isa 
harmless cuss; and he doesn’t enjoy being 
tall any more than you enjoy being short. 

Why should he enjoy it? What is there 
in it for him? His size is no advantage, 
nowadays. Besides—apart from the dis- 
like it rouses—his size is as inconvenient to 
him as a harelip would be to you. 

For the Little (Continued on page 100) 
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“Boy, I've got something to say to you," Steel remarked. “I didn't intend ever to 
He paused a moment and then resumed: “I think it's been bothering you some; but it 
oughtn't to, Boy. It don't make any difference. You are my adopted son. Now, let's forget it!" 


Feud Blood 


A story in which love wages a fight against heredity 
By Chester T. Crowell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


LOWLY, and against stubborn op- 
osition, a question had formed in 
JAoy's mind. At first it was merely 
a vague uneasiness. Now it de- 
manded an answer. Why, he 
couldn't say, beyond the fact that night 
and day it burned. The mere utterance of 
that question might be a tragedy bevond 
the power of the answer to repair. More- 
over, in that matter of an answer was a 
roaring deluge of possibilities. Perhaps it 
were better never to demand it. But, on 
the other hand, Boy -meditated, there 
could be only one answer, and meanwhile 
he struggled with all of them, victim of a 
thousand morbid fancies. So he looked 
searchingly, uneasily, toward Steel. 

The incense of evening enfolded them. 
Cattle, birds, and even the insects were 
quiet now for a little while as a token of 
respect for nature's great mystery, sunset. 
In all that vast, enchanted panorama only 
one rebel stirred—the spirit of human dis- 
content stalked back and forth between 
two tired, silent men who appeared to be 
resting. 

The day's work was done. A very satis- 
factory day. Steel sat, or rather reclined, 
in a rawhide chair on the wide veranda of 
the old stone ranch-house. His feet, one 
on top of the other, were propped level 
with his head against the trunk of a 
gnarled, scrubby tree that had done its 
best to provide shade, and failed. Far 
away to the south, across level, treeless 
prairie, two great piles of clouds reached 
for the last glow of sunset. 

Earlier in the afternoon, these had been 
mountains of polished silver. With the 
approach of evening they turned to soft 
white silk, from which Steel, sitting with 
half-closed eyes, fashioned the sails of mar- 
velous dream ships—like nothing that 
ever rode the waves, but beautiful none 
the less, Now the evening shadows worked 
new miracles upon these clouds. Where 
they touched the horizon they were black; 
somewhat higher they were purple; this 
faded into a blue that managed quite in- 
credibly to merge with the blazing red of 
their lofty peaks. Earlier they had been 
beautiful; now they positively threatened 
—as though they were omens sent, not to 
warn but to give notice of the inevitable— 
as though they would say: “It is written.” 

Steel played with this fancy, as he had 
played with many others during the pleas- 
ant hours of uncounted gorgeous sunsets. 
Still playing with it, he glanced toward the 
other chair on the wide veranda. Boy sat 
there, and as usual was looking at him 
earnestly, searchingly. Something about 
the young man's expression seemed to de- 
mand that Steel speak to him. 

“Boy,” he said. 

“Yes, Dad!" The response was nerv- 
ously eager. Actually it was an interrup- 
tion. Steel could not recall what, if any- 
thing, he had intended to say. After a few 


seconds he uttered a thoughtful, “ Hu-u- 
u-m." He had been pondering about Boy, 
and something in the color of the clouds 
had just suggested the answer. “That 
boy"—he almost formed the words—'' has 
feud blood in his veins." Having said this 
to himself, Steel knew it was true, and 
so had placed approval upon it with a 
hourheldl “ Hu-u-u-m." 

Boy rose from his chair and came nearer. 
Steel observed that as he leaned against 
one of the pillars supporting the roof of the 
veranda he touched with his fingers several 
well-remembered notches that they had 
cut in it. During recent months Boy had 
had done this frequently. It was his way 
of asking a question—and Steel knew it. 
Eventually that question would have to be 
answered. 


MEANWHILE, however, he watched 

Boy furtively and continued his 
meditations. From time to time he would 
grunt “Hu-u-u-m.” Boy counted, as 
though he were waiting for something, 
four “Hu-u-u-ms.” That many answers 
Steel composed, then analyzed, and one 
by one dismissed. Boy continued to finger 
the notches in the aged pillar, especially 
the one at the top, the last one. 

These notches recorded six years of his 
growth. The lowest one had been cut on 
his tenth birthday. He had insisted upon 
being measured, because it was then the 
ambition of his life to grow tall, to be as 
tall as his father. Year after year the 
notches reached higher, until at fifteen he 
was a tiny fraction of an inch taller than 
his father. Steel had cut that notch, and 
then they had celebrated. At sixteen Boy 
was two and a half inches taller. This time 
he cut the notch and said nothing, feeling 
that a celebration would have been out of 
place, and yet not knowing why. 

Both Steel and his boy had blue eyes, 
and blond hair, but Steel’s was thin and 
straight; his clean pink scalp showed un- 
der it. Boy remembered that it had al- 
ways been so. His own hair grew riotously. 
Steel’s eyes were kindly, smiling, almost 
weak in appearance. Boy’s were sharp; 
they glinted; there was fire in them; he 
was growing into a man who could hate. 
Steel’s neck was set forward, so that he 
appeared slender in spite of massive chest 
muscles. Boy's neck rose on a line with 
his straight back. He appeared even taller 
than he was. Boy recalled clearly that 
Mrs. Steel, now eight years dead, had been 
a diminutive, roundish person with brown 
eyes and a suggestion of auburn in her 
hair. Walter, the only other child, dead 
now, had been exactly like her. 

“Boy, I've got something to say to 
you,” Steel remarked. “I didn’t intend 
ever to say it, because it makes no differ- 
ence—but I reckon now that I ought to 
say it." Boy waited for their eyes to meet, 
but Steel continued to gaze at the far-away 


clouds. He paused a moment, and then 


‘resumed, “I think it's been bothering you 


some; but it oughtn't to, Boy. It don't 
make any difference. You are my adopted 
son. Now, let's forget it!" 

At last the question was answered. 

"Are we any relation at all?" Boy 
finally asked. 

** None," Steel replied. 

“Did you know my parents?” 

4€ Yes LE 


“ Are they—dead Ln 
€« Yes ” 


“What kind of people were they?” 

“ No better ever lived.” 

“They were friends of yours?" 

LI] Yes." a 

“I want to know more about them. And 
my adoption.” 

" Can't we leave it just where it stands, 
Boy?" 

“No, Dad." à 

*Hu-u-u-m. What do you want to 
know most?" 

* My real name." 

“Tm not going to tell you that, Boy. 
Your name is Jim Steel, and it will be for 
the rest of your life. I don't want you ever 
to hear any other name. You're my boy, 
and you wear my name." 

“All right, Dad.” It was comforting to 
be claimed with such warmth. But a 
question of identity is strangely persist- 
ent. A moment later Boy asked, “Have 
Iany brothers, sisters, or other relatives?” 

“Not a one." 

“How did you happen to—" 


“YOUR father and I were friends," 
Steel interrupted. “Close friends. 
What we used to call pistol-pocket friends. 
When he was dying he asked me to take 
ou, and I did. I was glad to have you. 
here was no charity in it. You became 
my son and Walter's brother." 

“Was my mother dead?" 

“Yes. She died just a short time before 
your father.” » 

“And I have no other relatives at all?" 

“Your father said not." 

“Were the two families intimate?" 

* Well, Boy, that's a kind of fool ques- 
tion. How could any two families be inti- 
mate in those days? We didn't live close 
enough together.” 

“What I mean is were all four of you 
friends?" 

“What difference does it make?" 

“I just want to know." 

Steel felt himself bristling; but with 
resolution worthy of his name won self- 
control and answered in the steady tones 
of an honest witness facing merciless cross- 
examination, "I never saw your mother 
until a few minutes after her death. Neither 
of them ever saw my wife. The friendship 
was between me and vour father. We 
didn't have much time for social life, Boy. 
We had business dealings. Your father 
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99 
was an honest man, and the bravest I ever 
knew. When I speak of friends I mean 
men." 

“Thanks, Dad.” In his own way—but 

one which Steel understood—Boy made 
these two words eloquent with apology. 
Love, tenderness, un relief were unmis- 
takably expressed even in two short syl- 
lables. Instantly, Steel's resentment was 
swept away forever. Again he was con- 
scious of evening and happiness. 

* Do you want to build the big barn this 
vear?" he asked. 
Boy and Steel had 
a queer way of 
communicating 
with each other by 
indirection. The 
proposed barn was 
a symbol. Just as 
Boy had fingered 
the notches in the 
pillar by way of 
asking his ques- 
tion, so now Steel 
would revert to 
the barn by way of 
seeking assurance 
that shadows no 
longer fell across 
their ancient af- 
fection. 

**[ haven't 
thought about it 
lately," Boy re- 


plied. And Steel 
understood what 
he meant. Time 


would be required 
to ponder this 
evening 's revela- 
tions. Well, they 
had plenty of time 
—it was quite all 
right. He would 
wait. 


TEEL waited 
J six days. They 
were hopeful, hap- 
pys quiet, busy 
days. Time passes 
almost unnoticed 
onaranch. Then, 
one evening, as 
they sat in their veranda chairs, Steel 
said, “Well, Boy, what kind of a barn are 
we going to build?" Thus the subject was 
reopened by reference to the familiar 
symbol. However, it was clear to both of 
them that the barn had its definite and 
useful place in this discussion. For a long 
time Boy had wanted to prepare show 
cattle for the big fairs. In order to do this 
properly, he needed equipment and a big 
barn. Steel had hesitated at first, then 
promised it. Later, Boy evaded; and so 
Steel came in time to realize that their re- 
lations had changed. Henceforth, the barn 
was a symbol. 

“Better wait until fall, hadn't we?” 
Boy asked. Steel did not answer. He was 
watching the pinkish glow fade from a 
small cloud that floated near the zenith, 
curiously alone. However, his silence 
could always be accepted for affirmation 
or consent. 

Much as Boy and Steel liked to be to- 
gether, they seldom talked. Between them 
was a bond of affection beyond the need of 
words. And now that fate had painfully 
wrenched the bond both felt an instinctive 
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fear of speech. Better to trust Time and 
Silence, magicians of ancient fame. But 
new questions were scorching Boy, and 
presently, the subject having been re- 
opened, one escaped. 

“Tell me about my father's 
said. 

“Why do you want to know, Boy?” 

“Well, Dad, it seems queer that their 
deaths came so close together. Was there 
an epidemic?” 

“No. I told you that your mother died 


death," he 


Boy. I 
It hap- 
Your father was 


frst. Shortly after. that — Well, 
don't see the use of going into this. 
pened twenty years ago. 
killed. y 
"How?" Boy demanded. For days he 
had felt unaccountably certain that this 
would be the next revelation. 
“In a fight," Steel answered. “A fight 
between cattle men and sheep men. I was 
there. I was right beside him. We were 


both wounded. We almost fell on each 
other. Both of us got it right over the 
heart. Neither of us expected to live five 
minutes; but you never can tell what a 
bullet will do, so we made an agreement 
that if either of us lived he’d look after the 
other’s family. Your mother was dead at 
the time, so that meant just you. He said 
there was no one else to take care of vou, 
no relatives of any sort. My family was 
ust my wife and little Walter. We were 
a young men then. We made our agree- 
ment, and he was dead in about five min- 
utes. It turned out that my bullet bounced 
off a rib, and an hour later I rode home, 
hardly scratched. I went and got you. You 
were ‘hungry as a yearling. Well, Boy. 
that's all there is to tell." i 


UN at became of the estate? 

"Why, the same thing that always hap- 
pened when a man died. We started out 
bankrupt and pretty much stayed that 
way. [here wasn’t any estate.” 

“Where did this ight happen?” 
“Well, Boy, I'd rather not tell you that, 
because then your curiosity would be 
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stirred up and you'd go poking around 
after all the details. Better forget it.’ 
“Tknow about when the fight occurred,” 
Boy suggested. ‘‘I can fix that by my age. 
It must have been a pretty good-sized 
fight for two of you to go down side by 
side. Sounds like a battle. The sheep men 
had been driven back a long way by that 
time. Not many fights were happening 
then, so it was probably a drought year. 
The sheep men probably came over to the 
cattle trail leading north along the string 


We met them abuut sundown. 
saw they were outnumbered, 
nothing else for them to do but fight it out 


of little lakes. They were probably trying 
to get started on that trail before you and 
my father and the rest could get started 
with your cattle. If they got a few days’ 
start, they'd have you headed off the 
trail for keeps, because your cattle 
couldn't graze on what the sheep left. 
How about it, Dad? Am I close? Didn't 


the fight happen right near Pearl Lake?" 

"Why don't you forget it, Boy?’ 

= Dad, I can't. It sticks with me. Tell 
me just one more thing, and I believe I 

can—maybe; anyw ay, I'll try to forget it." 

“All right, Boy." 

"Did you kill the man that got my 
father?" 

“Confound it all, Boy, you've got to let 
this subject drop, I tell you! It's driving 
you crazy. I’m not going to answer that 
question. You've got feud blood in your 


I reckon they 
but there was 


veins. Lots of men are like that. It’s an 
inheritance, a curse. That's why I never 
wanted to tell you anything about all this. 
Those days are gone; they're dead; they're 
over. We fought because we couldn’t help 
it. There wasn’t any other way to settle 
the thing. I fought as many battles as any 
of them, and never harbored a grudge. 


That stuff is poison. Get it out of your 
system. I'd have given a quart of blood to 
save the life of the man that shot me. It 
was a fair fight, and I bore no malice." 

“You got your man, then," Boy inter- 
rupted. 

“Maybe yes and maybe no. If I did, it 
was bec ause I had to; and to-day . . . I'm 
SOITV 

“Yes; you got your man!" 

“All right, Boy. Suppose I did. And 
now suppose I knew just who it was that 
got your father; suppose I felt about all 
this just like you seem to feel; suppose I 
went out and roped him, and brought him 
in and tied him to a tree for a present for 
your twenty-first 
birthday. Remem- 
ber, he'd be kind 
of old now; maybe 
he'd have a long 
white beard. His 
eves would be sort 
of bleary, maybe. 
What would you 
do with him? : 

“Pd cut—" 

“That’s enough!” 
Steel shouted. 
“Think it over!” 
And then, after 
recovering his 
usual poise, he re- 
peated in a calm 
tone: “Think it 
Over, Boy. Think 
it over.’ 


AND for five days 

42 and nights 
Boy thought it 
over. Meanwhile, 
the business of 
ranching and liv- 
ing proceeded on 
its orderly course, 
which was for the 
most part very 
pleasant. Espe- 
cially the evenings 
were pleasant, 
when Boy and 
Steel sat near each 
other. Silence was 
not a strain for 
them, nor was 
there bitterness in 
it. The habit of 
being together 
without exchang- 
ing words reached 
far back, almost 
bevond | memory. 
It was part of the 
heritage of the 
prairie, which puts 
forth flowers in 
the spring time, 
resists the cold of 
winter, feeds the 
herds, and achieves 
its destiny, without sound. The less sound 
the more poignant was their bond of 
affection, so deep that conscious contem- 
plation of it was impossible. 

Steel should have been the father of 
many sons, instead of facing old age with 
only one; while to Boy life was nothing 
without a great hero to worship—and 
Steel had always been that hero. Steel 
was not only brave and skillful and strong, 
but he was also (Continued on page 186) 


Mrs. Atwood Has Put More Than 
A Million Men 'To Work | 


For thirty years she has been finding laborers for great construction jobs. 
She has rounded them up from cafés, park benches,. and streets, and 
personally conducted them to jobs all over the land — Amazing 
stories of the loyalty and the ambition of “her boys” 


By Marion T. Colley 


T WAS on one of her very busy days 
that I first met Mrs. Sarah J. At- 
wood. Several hundred men were 
leaving within the hour in auto- 
mobile busses for construction work 
on a dam near Hawley, Pennsylvania. 


And almost before he had time to catch 
his breath, he was on his way to one, with 
the name of a doctor she knew in his 
pocket. But scarcely had. he left the 
office when Mrs. Atwood beckoned a 
young man standing near. ‘‘Artie,” she 


wavs, dams, public utility plants, and so 
on, people whom I knew held up their 
hands in holy horror. ‘You'll be murdered 

on your first trip! they predicted.” 
Mrs. Atwood laughed. “Since then,” 
she went on, “I’ve placed more than a 
million men on such work 


As I arrived, they were 
already beginning to as- 
semble inside her small 
office—down in lower New 
York, opposite the Bat- 
tery—and on the pavement 
outside. As each man ap- 
peared, he reported to the 
little, slim, brown-haired 
woman who sat checking 
up at an old-fashioned roll- 
top desk just within the 
door. 

“Here I am, Mrs. At- 
wood," one would say, pok- 
ing his head through the 
doorway. And she would 
reply: 
“Good! ‘We've got a 
grand day for the trip.” 

Every man carried a box, 
bundle, or grip, except one, 
who was absoluicly empty- 
handed. 

“Where’re your clothes, 
Mike?” she asked him. 

“On me back," grinned 
Mike. 

“Saves a lot of trouble.” 


And Mrs. Atwood smiled 


Day Laborers 


By Berton BRALEY 


IIEY come from all over the planet, 
Àn army that's never at rest. 
Wherever a job is, they man it, 
In East, North, or South, or the West. 
The Wops and the Slavs and the Limeys, 
The Hunkies and Micks and the Yanks, 
Where dust, sweat, and labor and grime is 
They battle in militant ranks. 


They war with the desert and river; 
They fight with the quag and the rock; 
Their blows make a continent shiver, 
And mountains are split by the shock. 
They lift the steel over the ridges; 
They dam up the floods coming down; 
They fling forth the trestles and bridges; 
They burrow ‘neath torrent and town. 


Big-chested, big-hearted, big-handed, 
They march to the farthest frontiers, 


in this country. Number- 
less times Ive traveled 
alone with thousands of 
them from one side of the 
continent to the other. And 
frequently, after going as 
far as a train could take us, 
I have got off and driven 
over lonely roads at night 
with hundreds of these men 
of every nationality, every 
condition of life, to camps 
far off the beaten track. 
And not only have I never 
been murdered a single 
time," she declared, with a 
twinkle in her eves, “but 
I’ve made so many friends 
that nowadays I can’t pass 
a water tank between here 
and San Francisco, or Chi- 
cago and Texas, without 
running into one of my 
boys. And at every real 
station I hold a sort of 
family reunion. 


THERE is not a state in 


America, nor-an island 


too. And there they perform as commanded 


“Did you find a room to 
stay in last night, Mr. 
MacDonald?” she inquired 
of the next comer, a solemn, 
stockily built Scotchman. 

“Aye,” he replied; “but I 
dinna sleep there.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“Weel—the exterminator 
hadna been aboot in a guid 
while," he answered, gloomily. “Sae, I 
paid ma guid money and slept in the 


rk. 

“Too bad!" exclaimed Mrs. Atwood. 
“T hope the mosquitoes didn’t get you.” 

A gigantic young Swede came in. His 
face was inflamed and swollen. “I don't 
know what to do about goin’ to-day, Mrs. 
Atwood,” he said; “I don't feel so well.” 

She glanced up at him, and immediately 
her expression became one of serious 
concern. “I should think you wouldn't," 
she cried. “Why, you ought to be in the 
hospital this minute." 


M 


Without any salvos of cheers. 


A hard-thewed and rough aggregation, 


A mixed and a polyglot mob, 


Who battle for civilization— 


This Army of Men on the Job! 


said, “trun and catch up with Mr. Faulk- 
ner. He looks mighty sick to me. Wait!" 
she called, as he picked up his hat and 
started, *Here's car fare. 

"Men are nothing in the world but 
overgrown children, aren't they?" she ex- 
claimed some time later, as the auto- 
mobiles, filled with men for Hawley, left 
her door and quiet reigned for the mo- 
ment in her unpretentious office. 

“Thirty years ago," she continued, 
‘when I decided to engage in this business 
of getting labor for construction work, 
such as the building of railroads, high- 
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possession of Uncle Sam's, 
to which I have not been, 
either to take men, or to 
send them from those points 
to others where they were 
needed. I can ride almost 
continuously from Chev- 
enne, Wyoming, to Roanoke, 
Virginia, and from the Rio 
Grande to the White Pass 
in Alaska, on roads that 
they have built. 

* And that's not all," she informed me, 
glowingly; “thousands of those who be- 
gan working for me with pickax and 
shovel and hammer and saw are now 
occupying positions of responsibility and 
power, all over this country. g 

“One who was a grand hand as a 
dynamite man fifteen years ago is now a 
well-known civil engineer. Another is 
vice president of a railroad on which he 
once laid crossties. A third has been the 
governor of a great state. 

“And when you remember," she went 
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on, “that every one of 
these men has won what- 
ever of honor has come 
to him alone and single- 
handed; that, without 
exception, they have 
fought their way up 
from the bottom, in 
numberless instances 
from poverty so great 
that it has meant to 
them rags and cold and 
hunger; well''— she 
broke off and took a long 
breath—“it thrills you, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Te does," I answered. 
* But how in the world 
did you happen to go 
into this business? It 
seems such an odd one 
for a woman." 


HE nodded. “That’s 

what everyone says. 
I went into it for the 
reason that most women 
go to work, because I 
had to make a living. 
Several years after my 
marriage, my husband’s 
health went to pieces, 
and I found myself sud- 
denly confronted with 
the problem of caring for 
my family, which con- 
sisted of my husband, a 
small daughter, and my 
parents, who were old. 

“To make the situ- 
ation more desperate, 
we were seven thousand 
dollars in debt. As a woman, I could get 
no work that paid me more than twelve 
and a half or fifteen dollars a week; and 
for a time, I'll confess, I almost despaired 
of earning enough money to provide for 
those I loved. 

“Our home was in Denver, where my 
husband before his illness had a position 
with the Union Pacific. One day a 
superintendent of this railroad, who was a 
friend of ours, came to see us. In the 
course of the conversation, he mentioned 
that the Union Pacific was beginning to 
double-track its lines, and that he was 
having the dickens of a time getting men 
for his division. ‘Why not try your hand 
at getting some for me, Mrs. Atwood? 
he suggested, half jokingly. And all at 
once it flashed over me that here was 
something that I really could do. I 
fairly stammered in my haste to take him 
up on the proposition. 

“But I had very little idea of how to go 
about getting the several hundred men 
needed. However, I rented a tiny office 
and put a blackboard outside the door 
stating that so many men were wanted 
for work on a railroad. Then I sat and 
waited for them to pour in. But only a 
few stragglers came, so I adopted other 
methods: I went to the lodging-houses 
where the men lived and to nearby towns; 
I posted notices; I distributed cards on 
the street, and talked to the men wher- 
ever I found them. You see, I had to 
work the thing out for myself. 

“I was so careful in picking my men 
that I had difficulty in getting enough to 
fill my first order. The first batch proved 
satisfactory , however, and another super- 
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intendent, learning that I was getting 
dependable, reliable employees, asked me 
to find men for his section of the road. 
Later, my territory was increased five or 
six hundred miles, and soon I was cover- 
ing all the main points of the Harriman 
system. The number of men I had under- 
taken to supply ran into vast figures, for I 
furnished this company with labor for the 
upkeep of the roads in use, as well as for 
the double-tracking of its lines. 

“I never placed men singly, but usually 
by the hundreds and thousands. My 
orders included not only unskilled laborers 
but also concrete men, dynamite men, 
master carpenters, foremen, superin- 
tendents, hoist engineers, locomotive 
engineers, civil engineers—in brief, the 
entire working crew required on a big 
construction project, with the exception, 
of course, of the men at the top. 


“JN ORDER to get hold of the vast 
numbers required, I established em- 
ployment agencies in Kansas City; Omaha; 
Chicago; Ogden, Utah; Butte, Montana: 
San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 
Each of these offices I started myself, and 
then turned it over to a manager whom I 
had trained as I went along. I also put 
runners on the streets of these cities, to 
be on the lookout for the sort of men I 
wanted, and direct them to the offices. 
And I advertised in all the newspapers, 
posted notices, and made trips in person, 
or sent my representative, to every town 
of any size within a radius of hundreds of 
miles. 

“I hired large numbers of men from a 
saloon in South Chicago known to every- 
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Mrs. Sarah J. Atwood, of New York City, who specializes in supplying labor for big construction 
jobs, has built up one of the most remarkable businesses in the country. Thirty years ago, when 
she was living in Denver, she was suddenly faced with the necessity of providing for her family. 
Acting upon the suggestion of a friend, she set out to establish a new sort of employment agency 
in which she would find men for jobs rather than jobs for men. To-day she has branches in six or 
eight of the principal cities of the United States. In the picture above, Mrs. Atwood is seen with her 
daughter, who assists her in her work, and a group of **her boys." Mrs. Atwood is a native of Michigan 


body as Hinky Dink’s. At Hinky Dink’s, 
in the d: ivs before prohibition, the back- 
wash of the world forgathered. Never 
was there seen a more strangely assorted 
company. I have met there artists, poets, 
derelicts, professional men, scholars, gam- 
blers; men with the blood of aristocrats 
in their veins; boys from the farms and 
little villages all over America, lads who 
had left their homes with the brave de- 
termination of making a great name for 
themselves, and then, because they were 
unable to go back proudly, wouldn’ t go 
at all. 

"Standing behind the bar, I would say: 
*Boys, I am shipping several hundred men 
twice a week to work on the Union 
Pacific. How many of you would like 
to go?" 

“The pay thirty years ago was from 
one dollar and a half to two dollars a day 
with board, and twenty-five and thirty 
dollars a month for teamsters. Sometimes 
the railroads furnished free passes; but 
usually the men were required to pay 
one cent a mile. Therefore, after I had 
taken down the names of those who signed 
up with me—and always there were a 
great many—I would collect the fares in 
an old cigar box that I carried. And, 
with this box filled with money, I would 
walk back alone through that section of 
Chicago which was considered the worst 
in the city. Nobody ever even attempted 
to molest me. 

“Later, I would travel with these men 
to camps that were sometimes several 
days' journey away. Between stops, I 
would lie on a car seat with my pocket- 
book beside me, (Continued on page 72) 
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| A remarkable photograph of wild ducks rising from the water 


They Have Their Good Times, Too 


By Archibald Rutledge 


REMEMBER seeing, one day, a 

very appealing wild family that ap- 

peared to be bains a mighty good 

time. I had gone alone into the 

great sea marshes near Bull's Bay 
to catch with a cast net the fish that the 
receding tide had left in certain holes in 
the marsh. My walk through the bog had 
exhausted me, and I sat down in the shade 
of a clump of reeds to rest before begin- 
ning to fish. While thus waiting, I had 
sudden visitors. 

Directly across the placid pond, and 
some twenty yards away, a mother mink 
appeared—a sleek, graceful creature. I 
could tell from her behavior that her own 
safety was not the only matter engaging 
her attention. She stepped daintily into 
the shallow water, and then paused to 
look back. Through the tiny dim marsh 
aisles came her babies. Seven little brown 
minks crowded excitedly behind their 
mother, for all the world like a lot of chil- 
dren behind a fond and anxious parent at 
a bathing beach. Though minks aren't 
exactly born in the water, they are born 
to it; and I knew that these voungsters 
could swim. But to circle the pond ap- 

eared so much easier than to swim ` t 
[vondered what they were up 


oe 


Presently I understood. They were not 
going anywhere; they were just out for a 
frolic. The mother took the water with so 
much ease that it parted before her in 
smooth ripples. Behind her valiantly 
came the whole family. I never saw any- 
thing more cunning than those tiny sleek 
heads, now chiefly lustrous black eves. 

Reaching the middle of the still water, 
the mother executed a sudden hump dive, 
and every little mink gracefully followed 
suit. One good-sized tail and seven little 
ones gave in concert a flirt in the air and 
then vanished; also, certain little black 
feet, having not yet gained their full skill, 
sprawled for a moment before they dis- 
appeared beneath the water. I have often 
noticed that young aquatic things (like 
voung ducks, for example), though able 
to swim famously, sometimes have a hard 
time going down. Instead of diving 
plummet-like, they are so fluffy and light 
that they bob about and roll over. 

In a moment the family reappeared 
and, as if at a signal, they began to frolic. 
They leaped, they turned somersaults in 
the air and on the surface of the pond; 
they seemed to do some shadow-boxing; 
they wrestled with one another and 
lucked one another; they swam in 


circles, dived, squeaked merrily now and 
then, and made the calm waters of the 
pond dance with their fun. 

After a time, the mother swam for shore 
and lay basking on the brim of the lapping 
water. The children continued to play, 
until, in the order of their weariness, they 
returned to the shore, where they lay 
down beside their mother. As each came 
in, she nuzzled him tenderly, stroked with 
her tongue the glistening brown fur, and 
gazed upon each with that especial delight 
that every mother knows, and that per- 
haps no father ever quite experiences. 


OLR own enjoyment of life can measur- 
ably be deepened by knowing of the 
joys of others. For my part, I often take 
my troubles into the woods—and leave 
them there. Emerging, I have a sense that 
Nature has pillaged me of a lot of useless 
luggage. The delicate grace of heart 
which we all have as children may come 
stealing home again. Into the heart may 
come a hush a little stiller than the silence 
of the forest, a music deeper than that of 
the sea wind in the yellow pines. 

One day, not far from home, I was 
driving down a sandy road through the 
pine lands. Suddenly, as I neared a lonely 
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cabin, a spotted fawn sped out of the 
bushes and across the road. I watched it 
go into the yard by the cabin, and then 
walk calmly up the steps, cross the porch, 
and enter the house. When I reached the 
spot I saw the owner in the yard, and 
asked him about the fawn. ; 

“Oh, that," he said, smiling; "that's 
the baby's pet. I think you'd find them 
both under the dining-room table right 
now. They sleep there together a good 
deal in the daytime. If the baby wakes 
first, he will pull the fawn's ears and wake 
him; but if the fawn wakes first, he will lie 
still until his partner opens his eyes. The 
baby generally sleeps with his head on the 
fawn’s flank. We call them ‘the twins.’ 
They have lots of good times together, 
those two.” 


MAY wild things express their joy in 
sheer speed. lo me, they manifest 
their delight in unmistakable ways. I have 
often watched with envious wonder wild 
turkeys coming off their roost on wooded 
mountain slopes. 

Just as the sun begins to kindle the 
lonely pines standing like a thin fringe on 
the mountain ridges, and while the deep 
hollows are still full of mists and heavy 
shade, the great birds launch themselves 
into the morning heavens. They might 
easily drop to earth a hundred yards or so 
from where they have roosted. But they 
prefer to take a morning dip in the glorious 
sea of the air. They flap their powerful 
Wings to secure elevation; then, setting 
them in a curve, they volplane down the 
mountain, the wind roaring through their 

inions. Such a flight is not slower than a 
handved miles an hour. Two miles they 
may go, then, gracefully "banking," in 
concert, they turn and come to earth. 

No living thing could fail to enjoy the 
keen thrill of such sailing. Curiously, 
while thus wildly coasting turkeys some- 
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A mallard drake quietly enjoying the peaceful waters of a secluded pond 


times call, or rather set up a joyous gab- 
bling. I have never at any other time 
heard them call on the wing. Perhaps 
they are saying, “This is the life! It gives 
you an appetite for breakfast! Let’s try 
this every morning!" 


CATCHING wild things off their guard, 
and appreciating their enjoyment of 
life, sometimes makes me slightly envious 
of their lot. Walt Whitman felt this when 
he said, “I think I could turn and live 
with the animals." Though criticized 
much for his wish, he probably had in 
mind their extraordinary sanity and 
cleanliness; their power of restraint, their 
decent reticence; their unschemed joy— 
in short, their astonishing ability to live 
their lives perfectly. 


I remember how much I enjoyed a 
wild-life scene early one December morn- 
ing. The business really began on a Pull- 
man sleeper, when an ebony ham of a 
hand diced me with clumsy gentleness. 

“Ts you the gen’man what gets off to 
Oakley?” 

“Yes,” I responded drowsily. “Where 
are we now, Porter?” 

He then told me, as any Pullman porter 
will tell anyone, that he had not forgotten 
to waken me, but that I had just three 
minutes to dress. In fumbling haste I 
dressed; and while I did so the huge en- 
gine on the Florida Special shrieked for 
the station. In two minutes more I was 
standing beside the track, while the rear 
lights of the train glimmered away south- 
ward. (Continued on page 114) 
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Although they often become tame enough to take their food confidently from human hands, 
members of the deer family never quite lose their air of instant readiness to dart away, in fear 
or frolic. These antelopes were photographed in the Wichita National Forest preserve 
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The Exaggerator 


Homer learns something about honesty and the best policy 


By Conrad Richter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


OMER GAUP had been in 

Pine Mills three years, and 

hadn't made much headway. 

In fact, his profit or loss had 

been loss. He had not told 
Alice, his wife, of the number of small 
notes at the accommodating, old-fash- 
ioned Pine Mills Bank. 

Just why he hadn’t made a success with 
these people was obscure. Three years 
before he had come from Towa, selling 
Wilson Seven Per Cent Bonds. The bonds 
were nationally advertised and good. But 
for some reason the people of Pine Mills 
were suspicious of them. 

Homer sometimes declared to his wife 
his belief that the town was poverty- 
stricken. Pine Mills, on the other hand, 
was widely reputed to be the wealthiest 
town of its size in the state. Its houses 
needed no paint. Its long main street 
stood the summers under horse-chestnut 
shade. The community numbered twentv- 
five hundred, and lay in the center of roll- 
ing hills between the Blue and Second 
Mountains. 

Homer Gaup was a friendly, youngish 
man of thirty some. He attended both 
church and Sunday baseball games. He 
mixed well, spoke to everybody, large or 
small, in English or in Pennsylvania Dutch. 
He had learned the latter in Iowa. It 
should have stood him in good stead here; 
but he couldn't see its effect. He drove an 
impressive car, lived in a worthy old house 
on the main street, and worked hard. His 
one aim was to encourage and please his 
prospects. Everything favorable to this 
end he told them readily and without stint. 

Driving back to town to-day, he real- 
ized that it was the last of the month, and 
that he was tired of making out poor sales 
reports to the home office in Nashville. 
He had explained his low sales in June by 
the argument that everybody in his dis- 
trict must have been thinking about va- 
cations. Ín July and August he had 
deplored his report by the fact that so 
many were away. In September he had 
reported that his prospects had spent too 
much on vacations. 

Now, by all the known laws, this month 
of October should have been a banner 
month. As a matter of fact, it wasn't 
much better than September. He had run 
out of explanations. He also now -hon- 
estly told himself he didn't believe Pine 
Mills took a vacation, anyhow. Vacations 
hadn't had much to do with it. 

To-day he had been out bevond the 
White Church on Long Hill trying to sell 
a little, leather-faced farmer by the name 
of Huntzinger. The man was said to have 
six or eight thousand dollars on interest at 
a county seat national bank. Homer had 
given the man a good cigar, painted Wil- 
son bonds in the rosiest color he knew how, 
and promised his prospect whatever he 
asked for. The farmer had ended by 


"cent, but it was safe. 


putting the cigar on the kitchen lamp 
shelf, and saying he guessed he'd keep his 
money where it was. He got only four per 
Now what the 
dickens did the man mean by that? Hadn't 
he told him that the United States Treas- 
ury would sink out of sight before Wilson 
Seven Per Cent Bonds went below par! 

Homer's big closed automobile bumped 
dejectedly down the dusty Long Hill Road. 
He had counted on a check from Hunt- 
zinger to-day. Now he would be obliged 
to go to the ban and borrow. He glanced 
at the clock built into his imposing dash- 
board. It was after three-thirty. The 
National Bank closed at three, but the 
Pine Mills Bank remained open until four, 
sometimes until later. 

He turned down Schuylkill Street, with 
its eighteen feet of concrete lined. with 
bricks to the curb, and stepped out under 
one of the big leafless basswoods in front 
of the bank. The latter was part of a large 
frame house with barred front windows on 
the left-hand side of the hall. During the 
pace few years a modern vault had been 

uilt into the house. A daughter occupied 


the bedroom above it. Townsfolk asked 


her if she wasn't afraid of being blown 


up in her sleep. 

Opening the iron gate, Homer went up 
the side porch and into the lobby with its 
worn oilcloth and broad spittoons. He 
spoke to Morris Halberstadt, the assist- 
ant at the window, then stood waiting at 
the dark walnut door that led into the 
banker's side room. The lock clicked pres- 
ently, and Homer entered. 


OW that Homer was back in town, he 
felt better. Indeed, the stalwart in- 

terior of the bank gave him his old cheer 
and enthusiasm. He greeted Gregory Rein- 
bold, the banker and owner, with buoyant 
comment on the bracing fall weather and 
the hope that banking business was good. 

“T hope yours is," returned the banker, 
with undisguised directness, from his desk. 

Homer's face fell a trifle. f 

“That’s what I came to see you about. 
I've had a rotten month; but it can't last. 
Next month it's got to come with a rush. 
Why, last month one of the boys up in 
York State cleaned up five or eight thou- 
sand dollars in commissions alone. And he 
hadn't anv bigger territory than this." 

The banker did not say anything. His 
eves held the curious expression which 
Homer had encountered so frequently 
since he had been in Pine Mills. pres 
recalled mentally that it had been only 
eleven hundred dollars the New York man 
had made, and it had happened the pre- 
vious March. However, five thousand 
dollars was easily possible. And it might 
as well have been September. 

“Pd like to get a hundred dollars for 
sixty days,” Homer announced. “PI 
probably pay it in thirty days.” 


The banker eyed him through steady 
glasses. 

“Gaup! Are you sure you can pay this 
in sixty days?" 

"Positive. Absolutely,” assured Homer. 

* What makes you think so?" 

“Tf I can't pay this in sixty days," de- 
clared Homer warmly, “you can tax me 
a dollar interest every day I'm late. I'll 
eat my hat in the bargain!” 

The banker's expression did not change. 
He mentioned that he felt his client should 
take care of some of his old obligations be- 
fore adding new. 

“Now look here, Mr. Reinbold,” came 
back Homer, undampened. He launched 
enthusiastically into his prospects. There 
was no chance of his failing. I'll promise 
you anything you want," he finished vig- 
orously. 

“I know vou will," said the banker. 
He opened his mouth as if to say some- 
thing else, then closed it. 

Homer could get no more out of him. 
After a few minutes, he found himself out 
on the uneven brick sidewalk. There was 
still an hour in which to see someone. 
He'd call at the brick office of J. Miller 
Hedrick, president and general manager 
of the couch factory. There were men who 
said Hedrick was worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Homer was confident he had 
a million. 


I! WAS just supper time when a grim, 
unsuccessful bond salesman turned up 
the alley at the schoolhouse and put his car 
away in the old stable at the rear of his 
lengthy lot. As he came wearily down the 
walk, ke remembered that Alice was sup- 
posed to have had a five-hundred party 
that afternoon. The coffee pot, probably 
empty, stood on the kitchen stove as he 
assed through. What remained of one of 
his wife’s delicious white cakes adorned 
the kitchen table, in company with a num- 
ber of used plates, cups, saucers, and tea 
napkins. 
here were voices in the living-room, 
and he went in. It was Alice and the last 
guest, Mrs. J. Miller Hedrick, a stout 
woman who drove her own car—when it 
wasn’t in the repair shop. Mrs. Hedrick 
had taken a liking to Alice. 

* Here's your husband home already!” 
she exclaimed. “He'll be blaming me for 
keeping him from his supper." 

“Just came from your husband's office," 
greeted Homer, hoping it might cause her 
to put in a good word for him. 

“I passed you out on the state road 
shortly after lunch,” she retorted. “You 
were traveling rather lively!” 

“Im kept very busy," said Homer. 
“When a man has fifty or sixty miles to 
cover in an afternoon, besides making 
several business calls of an hour or two 
each, it makes him step.” 

“I suppose your car is still giving ve 


Near the door Old Man IIuntzinger shook hands with him. His dried-up face appeared interested 


and almost brotherly. 


wonderful mileage?" said Mrs. Hedrick. 

* Between twenty and twenty-five." 

“You make me envious. I suppose you 
get two hundred miles on a quart of oil?” 

“Never look at it,” assured Homer. 
“When I get five hundred miles, I’m satis- 
fied. I tell them to drain it, whether it 
needs it or not. I measured it once. I 
believe it had used about a thimbleful.” 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed Mrs. J. Mil- 
ler Hedrick. The expression that had be- 
come familiar to Homer in Pine Mills came 
into her eyes. "Well, I must be going, or 
Mr. Hedrick will sit down to dinner with- 
out me. He insists on eating at six. Good 
night, Mrs. Gaup. I’m coming down soon 
again for some more cake.” 

With good-humored tolerance Homer 
watched her from the window. She 
churned her engine three or four times 
before it successfully caught. The gears 
clashed and she was off. 

“Its a wonder she doesn’t strip sec- 
ond," he declared aloud. “I don't believe 
she throws in her clutch more than a 
quarter-inch." 

His wife did not answer. She had al- 
ready gone to the kitchen to prepare sup- 
per. She was darker than he, steady, and 
with a certain quiet deter ^n in her 


*Didn't know you had no daddy, Mr. 


eyes. Her hands did not seem to move 
fast, vet her work always appeared done. 
Pine Mills people liked her. 

Across the table from him, a few effi- 
cient minutes later, she began innocently 
enough: 

"Where were you this afternoon?" 

“Oh, just up behind the White Church. 
I went out the State Road and came down 
by the covered bridge." 

“Thatisn’tover ten miles, is it, Homer?” 

* Oh, about," he nodded. 


LICE said nothing until she poured 
his coffee. 

“How do you know, Homer, how many 
miles you get from a gallon of gasolene? Ji 
never see vou mark it |: down when you buy 
any." 

He gave her a sharp glance. She had 
not asked such disconcerting questions 
recently. 

“I really don't need to look. When 
drive a car a while, you about know." 

His wife eyed him placidly. 

" What was that you bought two quarts 
of, Sunday, on the way to Berks County?” 

He looked annoyed. A flush invaded 
his cheeks. 

“Oh, the best cars have got to buy oil 


nyoy 


Gaup! I was an orphan myself” 


once in a while. Especially on a trip.” 

“That shouldn’t be more than a thim- 
bleful.” 

He grinned. 

At the grin, some of the red was slowly 
transferred from his to his wife’s cheeks. 
That was the trouble with Homer. He 
couldn't take her seriously. She ate her 
dessert in tiny pieces, picked up her dishes, 
started for the kitchen, and poised in the 
doorwav. 

* Homer, I can't stand this any more!" 

He looked at her in surprise. Words 
and tone were new. 

“Why, what do you mean! Don't you 
love me any more?” 

“You know what I mean—this terrible 
exaggerating.” 

à Exaggerating!” “Who's 
exaggerating!” 

“Who’s exaggerating! 
with slow anger. 

“That... is,’ he stammered, “I 
mean, who’s doing any real exaggeratine. 
If I told you I loved you when I didn't. 
that would be what I call real exaggerat- 
ing—" 

"Perhaps; she said. “I think Fd 
sooner have you exaggerate that way than 
the way you do." (Continued on page 178 


he echoed. 


’ she repeated 


— 
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If You'd Like To Live In New York 


It will interest you to know that New Yorkers have to pay high rent for sunlight, 
air, and freedom from noise— A window on Manhattan Island costs 
about $200 a year in rent, and a baby carriage is often 
placed in the nuisance class — Other amazing 
facts about the cost of a place to live 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


For Rent 


No. 113 —— St. 25 Rooms, 10 Baths— 
$30,000 per Annum. 


T WAS a memorandum slip on the 
desk of a real estate agent in New 
York City. I eyed it with incre- 
dulity. 
“Ts it real?" I asked the young man 
who sat at the desk. 
“Certainly,” he politely assured me: 
At that moment he turned to speak to a 
lady in sables, who might possibly be an 
applicant for the thirty-thousand-dollar 
apartment, and I walked away without 
further questioning. But that line stuck 
in my mind, 

“95 rooms, 10 baths—$ 30,000. 

I took it to Mr. Putnam M. Moon a 
real estate operator of a dozen years’ ex- 
perience in and about New York City. 

“Tell me," I said. “Is there such an 
apartment, and: if so, is it the only one of 
its kind?" 

Mr. Morrison laughed. 

“You are rather dubious about it, 
aren't vou?" he replied. “Well, after all 
my experience in the real estate business, 
] must admit that some rentals still 
sound fantastic to me. But there are a 
number of apartments at that figure, and 
I have heard of one that rents for as high 
as forty thousand a year. That, however, 
is a very large apartment. But in the 
highest-class apartments in New York 
City the rentals will not be less than 
twelve hundred dollars a room per year.” 

“Why is that?" I asked. 

“The real reason,” he replied, “is that 
some six million persons prefer to live in 
New York, and that number is constantly 
increasing. ‘This year, for instance, about 
two hundred thousand more will call New 
York their home. And each succeeding 
year will see thousands of people pouring 
into the city. 

“Tris the Mecca of the country boy and 
of the small-town boy who want to make 

their fortunes in business, and of the 
talented girl who can act or sing or paint. 
It is the goal of many older people who 
are tasting prosperity for the first time. 
They want to have the best possible time 
on their money, and to them New York 
represents life at m zenith. 

“Take Horace Fontain (that isn't his 
real name of course), who is paying 
twenty-four thousand dollars rent. Horace 
started a factory out in the Middle West. 
It prospered and expanded. He decided 
to form a company and to issue stock. 
Before long he was negotiating with New 
York bankers who were to underwrite 
the securities. This necessitated frequent 


trips to New York. And, of course, every 
time he returned home he had to tell 
Mother and the two girls about the 
sights he had seen. When he found that 
his product could be exported to ad- 
vantage, he formed a New York sales 
organization. By this time Mother was 
fussing a good deal about his frequent 
absences. 

“You'd better live in New York and 
take trips here," she suggested, and the 
girls eagerly seconded the idea. Eventu- 
ally, that is what he decided to do. A 
nephew was left in charge of the plant and 
Horace runs back and forth to the Middle 
West about every two weeks. 

“Te is remarkable how many business 
men come to locate in New York just this 
way. [t accounts in part for that large 
number of people who are both able and 
willing to pay some of the highest rentals 
chi arged, 

“The six million people living in New 
York occupy apartments ranging from the 
thirty thousand you quoted down to the 
cheapest tenement, which rents at seven 
dollars a room a month. Ninety per cent 
of New York City people are renters. 
This makes New York the biggest renting 
center in the world. Those who come 
here have to pay high for what is com- 
paratively cheap in smaller places—space, 
light, air, and freedom from dirt. and 
noise. 


HE highest charge, however, is for 

social prestige. To live in the social 
center of New York one must pay and 
pay and pay. And people are willing to do 
so. A family will come from the West to 
settle in New York for a year or two. 
They have made money in mines or oil. 
Having seen an apartment, the woman 
will ask: 

“*But who lives around here? If 
some one of the old New York families has 
a house or an apartment or a relative in 
the vicinity she is satished—it is some- 
thing to write home about. So the social 
center in New York is always full, al- 
though not always of the people ‘who 
compose the highest social stratum. of 
New York society. The social center is a 
shifting area. In the early eighties, the 
best families lived on Fifth Avenue from 
Fourteenth Street to about Central Park, 
with fringes extending east and west from 
Sixth Avenue to Lexington Avenue. To- 
day, via lower Fifth Avenue and Murray 
Hill, the social center has crept up to that 
district between Fifth and Park avenues 
and between Sixticth and Eightieth 
streets, 

"Apartments here are luxurious, the 


kind featured in society fiction, and many 
consist of fifteen to twenty rooms with 
six to eight baths. A twenty-room apart- 
ment rents for twenty-four thousand. If 
the family is small and does not entertain 
at home, it may live in one of the fashion- 
able apartment hotels in this district, 
where the rental is even higher, running 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars a room, for a three- to six-room 
apartment, including maid service. It 
seems impossible that there are enough 
people in the country to fill such places, 
but they are usually rented, although the 
tenant may be im Palm Beach for the 
winter and in Canada for the summer, 
while the rental goes on. 


HE two things which moneyed pco- 

ple demand are a large living-room 
and comfortable servants’ quarters. Rent- 
al firms that deal only with the most ex- 
pensive apartments often have more dif- 
ficulty in suiting the servants than the 
tenants. A woman will hesitate over the 
kitchen or the cook’s room even when she 
herself likes the apartment. 

"* My cook has been with me for five 
vears, one of them said, ‘and I know she 
wouldn't like the arrangement in this 
kitchen. I think I'll have to ask you to 
show me something. else. In such apart- 
ments the servants’ quarters are smaller 
than the masters’ and the decorations are 
less ornate; but they have light, air, and 
sufficient space, and many a cook in à 
wealthy family is living much more com- 
fortably than business and professional 
men who have made but a modest fortune. 

“Everybody in New York who can get 
one has a wood-burning fireplace. Not for 
heat, that is plentifully supplied by the 
building, but for its 'hominess.! A wood- 
burning fireplace will keep tenants in the 
least desirable apartments. 

“A small number of people want gar- 
dens. Some of the most flourishing gar- 
dens in New York are up on the roofs of 
apartment houses. Almost all new houses 
have one apartment on the roof, known 
as the ‘pent-house apartment,’ and this, 
because of its light and airiness, is usually 
the most expensive one in the house. The 
law says that only fifty per cent of the 
roof may be built upon, so the fortunate 
pent- -house dwellers have plenty of space 
to ‘landscape’ if they wish to do so. With 
its awnings, shrubs, and flowers, the pent- 
house apartment often looks like a beauti- 
ful suburban bungalow blown up on the 
roof by mistake. 

“Next to this exclusive district is the 
section just east of Park Avenue. As 
New York (Continued on page 137) 
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Learn How To Play 
And You Will Know How 'To Live 


“In play, you accept the conditions as they are, and do your best against 


them," says Max Mason, president of the University of Chicago. 


“Give 


me that definition, and I'll say that the lessons of play 
are among the most important things in life” 


HE man on the other side of the 

desk, sitting with his chair 

against the wall, his long legs 

crossed, and his hands behind his 

head, was the president of a great 
university. 

Yet strangely, as we talked, the conver- 
sation kept returning, not to the campus 
or to the library, but to play—to the golf 
course, to shinny played as a boy on city 
streets, to the billiard 

table, to bridge, to trout 
flies cast up-stream in 
high country. And there 
grew up in my mind's 
eye the picture of a day 
in the late nineties when 
that man—then a thin, 
tall youth of twenty— 
crouched in spiked shoes 
and a suit of shorts, 
while a crowd above and 
around sat watching an 
inter-collegiate track 
meet, and intermittently 
roaring its approval at 
the outcome of some 
event. 

What man can escape 
it!—the thrill of the con- 
test, of the crowd, of 
performance in a crisis, 
of the few moments in 
which the result of 
months of training is 
determined! 

“I can do it!" the lad 
said to himself as he 
watched man after man 
in the high jump knock 
off the bar and eliminate 
himself from the contest. 

Nevertheless, he was 
enormously excited. 

His turn came. He 
forced himself to drop all 
nervous tension as if it 
had been no more than 
the blanket around his 
shoulders. Then he 
started easily down the 
runway, made sure of 
the rhythm and perfect 
timing of his stride, took 
off, and lifted himself. 
neatly over the bar. 

The winner of the high 
jump—and the man sit- 
ting opposite me—was 
Max Mason. In case you 
don't know, he is the 
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By Neil M. Clark 


new president of the University of 
Chicago. The spirit of play has been one 
of the chief motives of his life, and there is 
the magic of an inspiring idea in his story. 
Knowing him, you understand better 
what is meant by joy in work, and you 
gain a new respect for play: all play, from 
the child's games of hide-and-seek and 
pompom-pull-away, to the man’s bridge, 
golf, billiards, tennis, baseball—in fact, 


Max Mason, president of the University of Chicago, has won fame 
as a teacher and as an inventor. While the World War was on, he 
devised a highly important apparatus for locating submarines. Mr. 
Mason was born in Madison, Wisconsin, forty-eight years ago. Before 
taking his present post, he taught in the Massachusetts Institute 

fechnology, in Yale, Harvard, and the University of Wisconsin 


for almost every other game invented. 

As might be expected from a university 
president, a good deal of wisdom slips out 
when Max Mason talks. But what he says 
is not austerely academic; on the con- 
trary, it is the boiled-down product of 
common sense growing out of remarkable 
and immensely interesting experiences en- 
countered on his way to the leadership of 
one of the greatest institutions of its kind. 

Tall and slender, 
Mason is human to the 
tips of his fingers. His 
complexion has the 
healthy reddish tinge of 
a man habitually active 
out of doors; his features 
are thin to the point of 
sharpness, and yet they 
are youthful; his nose is 
large, his manner quick, 
and his speech incisive. 
You could easily imagine 
him to be the lend of a 
great business—a man 
who had risen through 
the ranks; or you might 
guess him to be an en- 
gineer accustomed to 
driving tunnels through 
impossible mountain bar- 
riers, or spanning great 
rivers with bridges. Pos- 
sessed of an enormous 
fund of eager energy, 
vigor, and joy in doing, 
he has also the imagina- 
tion to conceive greatly, 
and the intelligence to 
bring his dreams to pass. 


UCH water has 

passed over the dam 
in the quarter of a cen- 
tury since Mason in three 
successive years won his 
“W” at the University 
of Wisconsin for his per- 
formance in the high 
jump. In the interval, 
he has been teacher, 
scientist, inventor, ad- 
ministrator, and, most 
recently, university pres- 
ident. 

Still in his forties, his 
reputation in scientie 
circles is firmly estab- 
lished. During the war. 
he invented one of the 
remarkable devices that 
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came out of those extraordinary years. 
As a friend of students and investigators 
in many fields, his influence is past 
reckoning. For pleasure or personal satis- 
faction he has learned to play the violin, 
tried his hand at painting, played nearly 
every difhcult game, delved into scientific 
subjects alien to his specialty, and done a 
dozen other things, any one of which 
would have been sufficient to absorb the 
attention of the ordinary individual for 
half a lifetime. 

His versatility is amazing. Yet all that 
he does, he does well, in the spirit of the 
game, giving it all his energy. A friend, 
watching him make along run at billiards, 
exclaimed: 

"The trouble with Max is, he can never 
tackle anything without an inner necessity 
to do the job excellently!” 

A man to have faith in! 
A man to know! Let's 
start atthebeginningand tell 
his story straight through! 


Y FATHER," Presi- 
dent Mason said, 
"was the eldest son of a 
clergyman, and my mother's 
father was one of the pio- 
necrswhosettled the country 
near. Madison, Wisconsin. 
My father went into the 
banking business, later 
shifted tolumber, and finally 
ended up as a public ac- 
countant — Fortunately or 
unfortunately, I knew 
neither the handicap nor the 
incentive of early hardship. 
Some men undoubtedly go 
down under conditions too 
hard for them; but, on the 
other hand, poverty and 
need are powerful incentives, 
and incentive ts the starting 
voint for achievement. So 
| think many a boy is 
handicapped by not having a 
handicap, and thus misses 
the spur of necessity.’ 
Necessity, however, is 
not the only incentive. 
Competition 1s another, per- 
haps equally powerful. And 
there came early into Max 
Mason's life, as a strong 
motive to accomplishment, 
his love of games, his fond- 
ness for every kind of play, 
his intense delight i in prob- 
lem-solving, his joy in tack- 


ling anything calling for a contest, 
whether of brains, muscular skill, or 


physical endurance and strength. 

“I fell in with a group of older boy sU 
he went on, "and often felt swamped in 
their company. They. were bigger and 
stronger, so I frequently called on about 
all the energy I possessed in order to play 
as hard as they did. Perhaps on that 
account, Í put in more than the average 
efort. My delight in play continued 
after I went to college, and I sought games 
of all sorts—track athletics, winter sports, 
chess, and bridge.” 

Mason found, in short, that a game 
played for all there is in it is real fun. 
And later he found that work, “played” 
in the same spirit, could furnish the same 
kind of fun. 


In college Mason first came to know 


adventure of life. 
games. 


or of mental skill. 


your everyday 
of yours? 

For the best letter of not more than four hun- 
dred words we offer the following prizes: $30, 
first prize; S20, second prize; $10, third prize. 
Competition closes 
will appear in the September issue. 

Address Contest Editor, Tue AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sures, cannot be returned, so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter, and of any enclosures, 
if vou want to preserve them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not connected. with 
the contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


well a man who exercised a great influence 
on his career. This was Charles Sumner 
Slichter, professor of mathematics and, 
later, dean of the Graduate School. 

“Te is a blessing for a young chap to 
know aman like Dean Slichter,” President 
Mason said. “He knew dry, cold facts as 
well as anybody, but as he handled them 
they never seemed dry and cold. He had 
humor, and he kept his feet squarely on 
the ground. It was a pleasure to watch 
him take some difhcult problem, the ex- 
planation of which would ordinarily escape 
nine out of ten college students, an: by 
ahomely illustration bring the facts down 
out of the sky and set them intelligibly 
before the class. 

“I had expected to become an engineer, 
and I went to college with that intention. 


My Favorite Game And 
What It Has Meant to Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE accompanying article Dr. Max Mason 
tells what play has meant to him in the great 
He is a man who likes many 
And perhaps vou do, too. If that is so, 
it is a safe surmise that there is one game which 
you like better than any other. It may be an in- 
door or an outdoor contest; it may be a new sport 
or an old one; it may be a test of muscular strength 
Whatever it is, vou find it an 
excellent source of relaxation and of training for 
What is this favorite game 


tasks. 
And what has it meant to you? 


June 20th. 


But during one summer in. the White 
Mountains, I made an acquaintance 
whose hobby was mathematics, and he 
urged me to go deeply into that subject. 
] was easily convinced because of my 
admiration for Dean Slichter.” 


T WAS now, perhaps, that Mason first 
began to learn that as much fun can be 


got out of plaving hard at work as out of 


working hard at plav. And he studied to 
such good purpose at Wisconsin that he 
was elected to both of the honorary 
societies which choose their members on 
the basis of scholarship. 

“I studied as much mathematics as I 
could at the university," Mr. Mason con- 
tinued, “then taught for a vear in Beloit 
High School. Following this, I went 
abroad to study further and take a higher 
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degree in Germany. I spent three years 
in Germany working for my doctor's 
degree. Then I began instructing in 
mathematics at the Naso detto Insti- 
tute of Technology and a year later at 
Yale. Four years after this, I returned to 
the University of Wisconsin as professor 
of mathematics. 

"At the end of my first year at Wis- 
consin, a peculiar thing happened, illus- 
trating Dean Slichter’s insight, which had 
powerfully impressed and influenced me 
at various times. He and President Van 
Hise had newly established the professor- 
ship to which I was called. I occupied the 
post a vear, and, according to the agree- 
ment, gave one course in the physics 
department. At the end of the year the 
physics people wanted me to devote all 
my time to mathematical 
physics. The subject fasci- 
nated me; I went to Profes- 
sor Slichter for consultation 
and advice. 

“tI feel like a hound,’ I 
said, ‘knowing the trouble 
it was for you and President 
Van Hise to bring me here. 
My personal enthusiasm is 
for physics; but I can con- 
tinue in the mathematics 
department and be happy. 
Ell do whatever you say.’ 

I predicted this a year 
ago, you know,” he said. 

“I didn’t understand. 

“TF vou still have the 
letters. Í wrote before vou 
came, he suggested, ‘go 
home and read them,’ 

*] did. In one was a sen- 
tence I had forgotten: ‘1 
expect after about a year 
you'll land in the physics 
department.'* 


T CRISES in a man's 
career, of course he 
has to make his own deci- 
sions. Will a tempting offer 
turn him from the main 
highway into a side road 
leading nowhere? //e must 
make the decision, nobody 
clse. But how helpful to 
have a wise friend to talk 
with! In many crises, Max 
Mason found such a friend 
in Dean Slichter; and, in 
turn, Mason has been such 
a friend to many others. 
With our entry into the 
war came an upheaval in. Mason’s lifes 
a thorough upheaval... but the tech- 
nique of approaching crises that he had 
learned and relearned, first of all through 
games and then by applying the spirit of 
play in work, was put to splendid use. 
Great things followed. Before. dipping 
into that, let's look at the working philos- 
ophy which Mason has reasoned out. 
"What is play?” he says. “What is a 
game? Isn't it simply setting up artificial 
obstacles for the sake of Rnočkini them 
down according to certain. rules, also 
arniħciallyv established? In golf, for in- 
stance: The object is to get a ball several 
dozen, or several hundred, yards from a 
tee into a small hole. One way to do it 
would be to carry the ball and drop it into 
the hole. But that would be no fun. You 
want obstacles. (Continued on paye 101) 


Unhappiness Has Its Own Magic 


Katharine Cornell, as a homely, miserable little girl, transmuted her unhappiness 
into sympathy and understanding— These qualities have made it 
possible for her to become one of the most interesting - 
figures in the American theatre to-day 


EEKMAN PLACE is a mere 
scrap of a street, only a block 
long, clinging amost precari- 
ously to the edge of Manhattan 
Island. Its typical old New 

York houses were built several generations 
ago; and there, between the busy traffic 
of the great river and the roaring city 
streets, they still maintain their little 
stronghold of quiet dignity. 

In one of these old-time houses lives 
Katharine Cornell: young, vivid, intensely 
alive. By this quality of spirit, even more 
than by her youth, she belongs not only 
to the present but also to the future. 

Perhaps fifty years from now that old 
house will still be standing. If it is, and 
if the dramatic critics of to-day are not 
mistaken, the guide books of that period 
may contain, in their list of ‘Places of 
Interest,” this item: 

“Number 23, Beekman Place. In this 
house, for several years, lived Katharine 
Cornell, one of America’s greatest ac- 
tresses.” 

Of course, even dramatic critics are not 
infallible. But if they do turn out to have 
been false prophets in regard to Katharine 
Cornell, they will have at least one satis- 
faction: they all will be in the same 
box; for they are absolutely unanimous 
in asserting that she has true dramatic 
genius. 

Yet it is only a little while since she did 
not exist, so far as the dramatic critics 
were concerned. When she began her 
stage career, eight years ago, it was in one 
of those microscopic róles which actors 
call "a.bit;" and she had to plead per- 
sistently for even that small chance. 

She had disappointments which sent 
her out of stage doors so blinded with 
tears that she could scarcely trust herself 
to walk along the street. When she finally 
won the privilege of being on the stage for 
one minute, during which she spoke just 
four words, it gave her the greatest thrill 
of triumph she ever has known. 

Katharine Cornell is the most interest- 
ine figure in the theatrical picture to-dav. 
Not because her name is blazoned in 
electric lights. Curiously enough, it is 
not. Nevertheless, she stands, as it were, 
in a spotlight reserved for her alone. 

We have young actresses who are 
talented and clever; a few who are even 
brilliant. But on Katharine Cornell are 
concentrated the hopes of those lovers of 
the theatre who dream of seeing a really 
great actress emerge from the ranks of the 
merely talented ones. 

For more than a year, in “The Green 
Hat,” she has been giving a performance 
which justifies these hopes; an interpreta- 
tion so poignant with feeliny o- 
foundly and sincerely undc: 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


it has been compared with the work of the 
greatest actress of her time, Eleanora 
Duse. 

Back of all this there must be some- 
thing extraordinary. This slender, tense, 
girl-hgure that we see on the stage; who 
and what is she when she walks out of the 
characters, so surprisingly varied, which 
she interprets to us? She has the rare and 
precious quality of understanding. That 
is the corner stone of her achievement. 
But how did she /earn to understand? 

She began to learn when she was only a 
child. Her home was in Buffalo, where her 
family was among those we describe as 
“the best people" of the town. She hasn't, 
even now, the obvious prettiness of, sav, 
the typical front-row chorus girl. But she 
has been told—and she evidently doesn’t 
doubt it—that she was much worse off as 
a child. 

“I weighed only three pounds when I 
was born,” she told me; ‘‘and I was so 
ugly that I must have looked like a 
miserable little monkey. There was only 
one person who was blind to my ugliness. 
That was my Grandmother Plimpton. To 
her I was so dear and so wonderful that I 
seemed even beautiful. She raved about 
me—until my other grandmother was 
moved to remonstrate. 

“*You’re not being fair to Katharine!’ 
was the way she put it. ‘You are so en- 
thusiastic about her that when people see 
her they are disappointed.’ 

“That was the one argument which 
appealed to Grandmother Plimpton. Not 
for the world would she say anything that 
would react on me! So, after that, when 
people asked her what kind of baby I 
was, she would reply: 

“Oh, a very nice baby! Theres nothing 
at all repulsive about her!’ 


“DHAT remark,” laughed Miss Cornell, 

“became the family joke. I heard it 
repeated scores of times. Without anyone 
knowing it, without realizing it myself, 
the idea that I just missed being repulsive 
became like a seared scar in my self- 
consciousness. 

"Anyone who understands psychology 
will know that this must have had its 
effect on me. I was shy. I am still in- 
curably shy! I hate having to meet 
strangers. Any kind of social function is 
torture to me, unless the people I am with 
are friends to whom I have become ac- 
customed. 

“Probably all this is a hang-over from 
mv childhood. As a little girl I had no 
illusions about myself... I thought I was 
terribly ugly. E knew I wasn't popular. I 
was timid even with children of my own 
age; I suppose I had an instinctive fear 
of being hurt—I had been hurt so often! 


“The blessed part of it all was the fact 
that I didn't become bitter, as so many 
unhappy children do. I thought people 
were interesting and wonderful; and be- 
cause I felt somehow set apart from them 
I had a better perspective of them; could 
see and understand them better.” 

“Then your unhappiness had one com- 
pensation?” I asked. 

“Yes, a very great one, as I see it now,” 
she said. “‘Unhappiness has its own magic. 
At least, it has if you let it open your 
eyes, instead of letting it blind them. 
Sometimes it seems to me that no one 
can really ‘grow up’ in understanding of 
others, without having known unhap- 
piness." 

“Tell me more about that homely little 
girl," I urged. 

“Well,” she laughed, “that homely 
little girl had all the nerves which the 
laws of anatomy allow; and because she 
was always afraid of being hurt these 
nerves were under a constant tension. The 
results were often unpleasant for every- 
body concerned—especially for herself. 

“There was the time, for example, when 
I made my first appearance on any stage. 
For weeks I had been looking forward to 
seeing a troupe of elephants perform at 
one of the vaudeville theatres. I was so 
excited that I dreamed of it day and night. 


*T TOWEVER, these dreams were con- 

siderably interrupted; because. 
whenever my behavior at home was not up 
«to the proper mark, the promise that I 
should see the elephants was revoked. If 
I was a good girl the next day, the per- 
mission was restored. But if I offended 
the following day, it was canceled again. 
So I vibrated between the heights of hope 
and the depths of despair. I didn’t know. 
until the morning of the great day itself. 
whether the glorious adventure was to 
be mine or not. 

“My father had taken a box at the 
theatre; and all through the first part of 
the program I pestered him with demands 
of ‘When will the elephants come?" I was 
so excited I could hardly wait. 

“As the climax of the act, the children 
in the audience were to be allowed to go on 
the stage and feed the elephants; My 
father had bought me a bag of buns for 
this purpose. . But when I saw those huge 
creatures, I was overwhelmed with terror. 
and announced in a thin, small voice that 
I didn't care to feed them. 

“This was too much for my father, who 
was a rigid disciplinarian anyway. For 
weeks I had been begging for a chance to 
feed the elephants. Very well! ] mas 
feed them! ] was led forcibiv to the wings 
and pushed out onto the stage, screaming 
at the top of my (Continued on poge 10i) 
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Photograph by Ira Hill, N. Y. 


IN PRIVATE life, Katherine Cornell, the brilliant 
young actress, is the wife of Guthrie McClintic, one 
of the best of the young dramatic producers. ‘The 
Green Hat," in which she has achieved an artistic 
triumph, was staged by her husband. 

Miss Cornell's earl life was spent in Buffalo, where 
her father was a well-known surgeon. In spite of op- 


Katharine Cornell 


position at home, she determined to become an actress; 
and, after repeated rebuffs, she won her first part—one 
minute on the stage, with only four words to speak! 
After playing several minor roles, and two or three 
long, hard seasons ''in stock," she made an outstand- 
ing success in “A Bill of Divorcement,” five years ago. 
She now holds a leading place in the American theatre. 
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FORTY years ago, Frank Wetmore entered the em- 
ploy of the First National Bank of Chicago as a 
messenger boy. Thirty years later he was elected presi- 
dent of the institution, and now he is rounding out his 
second year as Chairman of the Board of 'Yreetors, 


Mr. Wetmore was born in Kalamazoo, M :nni 


he grew up in the little town of Adrian : 
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Frank Wetmore 


Shortly after his fifteenth birthday, when he had 
failed for two consecutive years to pass every eighth 
grade subject except arithmetic, he announced to his 
parents that he was through school. For a few years he 
worked in his father's hardware store. When the elder 
Wetmore died, the family moved to Chicago, and 
Frank got a job with the bank which he now heads. 


All This Boy Needed 
Was A Job That Interested Him 


The story of Frank Wetmore, who rose from official stamp licker to the top of one 
of the greatest financial institutions in the country by always pre- 
paring himself for the job of the man just ahead of him 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HE boy was slightly defiant as he 

walked in at the front door. He 

was fifteen and tall for his years. 

Slung from a strap were his 

schoolbooks; all of them, for 
school had just been dismissed for the long 
summer vacation. 

His mother looked up as he came in, 
and he saw the worried question form in 
her eves even before it reached her lips: 

“Well, did you pass?” 

He shook his head. 

“Mother,” he blurted out, 
“Im not goin’ back to 
school any more!" 

It was an ultimatum. 

This lad, who should have 
been completing his second 
or third year in high school, 
had just made his second 
try at the eighth grade, and 
his report card for the year 
told the story succinctly— 
once more he had failed in 
every subject except arith- 
metic. This, the boy made 
up his mind, was enough. 
The news of his decision was 
speedily conveyed to his 
father. 

“You won’t go back?” 
the latter asked. 

“No, sir!" 

“You’ve fully made up 
your mind?" 

“Yes, sir!" 

“Then you'll have to go 
to work.” 

“Pd a good deal rather 
work than go to school." 

"Very well," said the 
man, ‘‘very well!” 

He smiled inwardly; he 
had a plan. 

Now, for a boy who had 
made two attempts to pass 
the eighth grade, and had 
failed both times in every 
subject except arithmetic, 
what sort of future do you 
suppose even the most opti- 
mistic prophet would predict? Hapless 
struggles with a small business of his 
own? Or drudgery in a second-rate posi- 
tion, working for somebody else all his 
life? Who would have had the courage or 
insight to say to this youth: 

“My boy, you will become the head of 
one of the greatest banks in the country. 
And you'll one day be famous as a leader 
in some of the greatest financial reorgani- 
zations ever undertaken." 

Well, that is the very thing that hap- 


job!” 


pened. The name of the bov who failed so 
prodigiously in school was Frank Orton 
Wetmore, and the name of the chairman 
of the great First National Bank of Chi- 
cago is likewise Frank Orton Wetmore; 
and the two are one and the same. 

It was a very simple thing that made 
Wetmore, the man, a great banker; and it 
was the lack of this thing that made Wet- 
more, the boy, seem to be one of the 


You Seldom Get 


More Than You Expect 


“ Y EXPERIENCE has touched the lives 
of thousands of men,” says Mr. Wetmore; 
“and a thing that profoundly impresses me is 
this: Many men go certain distances upward and 
then die. Of course I don't mean that they die 
physically; they simply let perish that part of 
themselves which, to my mind, makes life worth 
living. Call it ambition, the desire to get ahead, 
or whatever you please. They ‘die’ at all stages 
and ages; one man when he reaches a salary of 
` ten thousand dollars a year; another at a hundred 
a month. 
"[ once knew a man who had pretty heavy 
responsibilities and who was earning a large 
salary. He was in line for a bigger job and bigger 
pay. But I think he said something like this to 
himself: ^I never expected to get this far. I'm 
going to dig in here, make myself. secure, and 
enjoy 
“Instead of making himself safe for life, he was 
soon slipping. In a few years, he had slipped 
completely out of his position. The man his em- 
ployers hired to take his place is now the president 
of the company. It doesn't pay to ‘die’ on the 


life.” 


stupidest pupils ever encountered by the 
teachers of Adrian, Michigan. From the 
start, the man was keenly interested in 
his work; the boy was never interested in 
his lessons. 

Listen to the story as I heard it recently 
in Mr. Wetmore’s huge office in Chicago— 
the office which is also the meeting room 
for the directors of the First National. I 
sat facing a man of fifty-eight, who, when 
he stands, is more than six feet tall; whose 
hair now is iron-gray; whose face shows 


many fine lines, but does not betray the 
impress of his years; whose gray eyes are 
at once friendly and reserved; whose man- 
ner is marked by a courtesy so genuine 
and unaffected that it no more calls atten- 
tion to itself than do the clothes he wears. 
“I was born /n Kalamazoo, Michigan,” 
he told me, “and I was very small when 
we moved to Adrian, Michigan, where I 
was brought up. My father had a small 
. hardware store there. 
“Other members of the 
family were good students. 
] was exactly the opposite. 
I was not a bad boy, not 
tough, or vicious, or any- 
thing of that sort; and I 
know I was courteous to 
eople—I had to be, or else 
i would have got a good 
tanning at home! But Í was 
indolent, simply because 
schoo! did not interest me. 
“When I announced that 
school and I were through 
for good, my father put me 
to work in his hardware 
store. He gave me the 
hardest, dirtiest, and most 
tiresome jobs to do. I used 
to black stoves bv the hour! 
But if his purpose was to 
make me long for the ease 
and restfulness of school 
life, he didn't succeed. I 
continued to feel perfectly 
certain that I never wanted 
to see the inside of a school- 
room again! 


" Y FATHER," Mr. 
Wetmore continued, 

“was very fond of horses, a 
liking that he handed on to 
me and my sons. In his case, 
however, it led to tragedy. 
One day, when he was driv- 
ing a fine team that he 
owned, the horses became 
frightened and ran awav, 
and he was killed. This hap- 
pened about a year after I went to work, 
and it brought a crisis in our family affairs. 
“The hardware business was sold. When 
everything was settled it developed that 
there was not a great deal of money left 
for my mother to keep the family on, so it 
was up to us boys to work in earnest. 
Through a family friend, my elder brother 
applied to Mr. Symonds, at that time 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and got a position with the bank. 
“Mother did not (Continued on page 208) 
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Part of the trail of a tornado which swept Binghamton, New York, in 1905 


Our Tornadoes Are 
The Fiercest Of All Storms 


We have about a hundred a year; yet their paths are so short and so narrow that 
probably not one person in ten thousand ever will see a tornado. 
Why, when, and where these intensely dramatic storms 
occur; and stories of the strange things they do 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


[The information in this article was obtained from Charles Fitzhugh Talman, Librarian of the United States Weather Bureau] 


URING my childhood, there 

were two summers when I was 

a coward! In fact, I began to 

be afraid early in the spring, 

and I kept it up at intervals 

almost until October. By that time I 

thought the danger was over, so I calmed 
down for the winter. 

I remember distinctly how the trouble 
started: A terrible tornado had occurred 
in the state where I lived. I heard people 
talking in horrified tones about the dis- 
aster; I saw in the newspapers amazing 

ictures of the destruction it caused; and 
Fras so scared, that every time the storm 
clouds gathered I imagined a tornado was 
going to wipe out our town. 

None of these imaginary tornadoes 
materialized, so I got over my obsession. 
Nevertheless, in all the years that have 
passed since then, this strange and thrill- 
ing variety of storm never has lost i 
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interest for me. Every American ought 
to feel this interest. For the tornado is 
not only the most violent of all storms, 
but it is also one that flourishes at its 
best—or rather at its worst—on American 
soil. While our country does not actually 
possess a monopoly of these terrible visita- 
tions, we have far more than our fair share 
of them. 

Other countries have their hurricanes, 
simooms, typhoons, and various assorted 
big winds, but few tornadoes, and, in its 
almost incredible concentration of force, 
the tornado has them all licked to a 
frazzle. It is the greatest wind that 
blows. 

Very few of us have seen a tornado— 
and not one of us wants to see one! If we 
live in certain parts of the country, New 
England and the Far West, for example, 
that wish probably will be granted. There 

` states in which no tornado has oc- 


curred within the memory of the present 
generation. 

A. year ago, the Weather Bureau pub- 
lished a record of the tornadoes during the 
eight years from 1916 to 1923 inclusive. 
During that time, none occurred in these 
eight states: Maine, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, West Virginia, Ne- 
vada, and Oregon. There was only one 
apiece for seven states: New Hampshire, 
Maryland, Utah, Arizona, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington. There were only 
two each in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. 

In those eight years we had 810 torna- 
does in the United States, including one 
in the District of Columbia. Of that 
number, 702 occurred in the twenty states 
which form a solid block extending from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Roughly 
speaking, they are what we call the Middle 
West. For this section alone, the average 
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number of tornadoes in eight years was 
almost 88 a year. 

And yet only a few of the people living 
in those states have seen a tornado. Very 
few of them ever will see one, in spite of 
the fact that their part of the country will 
go right on having just about the same 
number of tornadoes each year. 

The reason is this: The tornado is a 
storm of terrible intensity; but it is also 
the smallest of the great storms. Its track 
is narrow; at times, only a few vards, or 
even a few feet, in width. Almost never is 
it as much as a mile wide. The average 
width is about a quarter of a mile. 

Compared with other 
storms, this track is 
very short as well as 
very narrow. It is 
sometimes less than a 
mile long. In extremelv 
rare cases, the path of 
destruction has been 
more than two hundred 
miles in length. Bur 
the average is only 
about twenty-five 
miles. 


ECAUSE the swath 
it cuts is so narrow 
and so short, your 
chances of seeing a tor- 
nado are very slim,;even 
though you may live 
for years in one of the 
“tornado states." 
Naturally, this wi 
appeal to you as some-  «: 
thing to be thankful 
for. And yet, if you could experience a 
tornado without suffering injury or loss, 
and without seeing others suffer, you 
would have the most thrilling moments 
of your life. 
urther on in this article I am going to 
give descriptions by eye-witnesses of these 
monsters of concentrated fury. But first 
let us see what a tornado really is; what 
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A characteristic funnel-shaped tornado cloud, photographed at Lebanon, Kansas, in 1913. In the cloud the force of the 
wind is several hundred miles an hour, while outside the wind may be blowing only seventy-five or eighty miles an hour 


causes it; what are its “earmarks” and 
its general habits. 


HE tornado comes from the south- 

west and travels to the northeast. It 
results from the meeting of tremendous 
opposing air currents. The southerly 
ones are warm, humid, and of low pres- 
sure; the northerly ones cold, less humid, 
and of high pressure. 

These masses of air are gigantic forces 
struggling for the mastery. The strug- 
gle results in violent vertica? movements; 
due to what is known as "convection." 
That is to say, masses of air are over- 


The roof of a church, blown over two hun- 
dred feet from its foundation bya tornado. 
At the center of a tornado is a partial 
vacuum. Houses whose doors and win- 
dows are closed will often ‘‘explode’’ dur- 
ing the storm, because the air inside 
literally blows the walls out into the 
vacuum, where there is very little pressure 


(Above) A piece of board 
driven by the tremen- 
dous force of a tornado 
into the trunk of a cot- 
tonwood tree 


turned; some rushing up- 
ward, some downward. 

The cold air condenses 
the moisture in the warm 
air and huge clouds are 
formed. These ominous 
clouds are first seen 
opposite each other, in the southwest and 
in the northeast, as if they were advancing 
to battle. Sometimes they are light in 
color, sometimes inky black, or livid green. 

'They may look like masses of steam, or 
like pale smoke, or like the black smoke 
from a locomotive. But they are always 
turbulent! They roll up, or seem to boil 
up, to an immense height. 
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One of the most strangely shaped tornado 
clouds on record, photographed at Elm- 
wood, Nebraska, in 1919. The base of the 
cloud was hardly twenty-five feet in 
diameter. (At the right) A waterspout 
(a tornado occurring above a body of 
water) on Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Although waterspouts are most common 
in the tropics, they may occur wher- 
ever violent thunderstorms are found 


Almost forty years ago, a book about 
tornadoes was written by John P. Fin- 
lev, then a lieutenant in the United States 
Signal Corps. It is a volume of 196 pages, 
devoted entirely to this one subject. It 
was based on a study of the records and 
unofficial reports of more than five thou- 
sand storms, covering a period of over 
two hundred years! Next to seeing a 
tornado yourself, the descriptions gathered 
bv Lieutenant Finley will give you the 
most vivid idea of the experience. 


As the clouds approach from opposite direc- 
tions [he says], they are suddenly thrown into 
the greatest confusion, breaking up into small 
portions, which dash pell-mell over one an- 
other and in every direction; now darting to- 
ward the earth, now rushing upward lke sky- 
rockets, or at moderate elevations rolling over 
each other in a well-developed whirl. 

Generally, following closely upon this con- 
dition, the funnel-shaped tornado cloud ap- 
pears against the western sky, moving boldly 
to the front from within this confused mass of 
flving clouds. As the tornado cloud advances, 
these scuds continue to play about its top and 
sides, constituting a characteristic feature of 
the scene. 


How well I remember watching for that 
“funnel-shaped cloud,” during the two 
seasons when I was afraid of being hit by 
a tornado! I never saw one and I don't 
suppose I ever shall see one. But if I 
could see it, without feeling its effects, I 
would go a thousand miles to watch and 
to hear it. 


ES, to hear it! For it sounds a mighty 

warning of its approach. I remember 
that people said it was like the roar of 
trains of cars rushing across a steel bridge. 
I used to strain my ears for any semblance 
of that sound. 

This funnel-shaped cloud forms as an 
eddy forms in water. You probably have 
seen these eddies, whirling along in some 
turbulent stream. They are the result of 
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conflicts between different currents of 
water; and if these currents are strong, 
you see funnel-shaped depressions in the 
surface of the stream: each one a vortex, 
with a hole in the center. 

That is what a tornado cloud is: a 
whirling vortex of air, with a hole—a 

artial vacuum—in the center. It forms 
de above the earth's surface. As its 
whirling motion grows more and more 
violent, it reaches lower and lower, until 
its writhing tip touches the ground. Then 
it proceeds on its relentless cross-coun- 
try march. 

It doesn't move with extraordinary 
speed. Usually, a fast railway train could 
beep ahead of it, for the average tornado 

from twenty-five to fifty miles an 


hour. lt does not move much faster 
than other storms. 

But this applies only to its traveling 
speed, the rate of its advance. The 
terrible power of the tornado is due to 
its motion within itself; the velocity with 
which the air whirls around the center 
of the vortex. 

This velocity cannot be measured by 
any instrument. No device is capable 
of recording it. However, there are 
ways of estimating it, by observing its 
effects on objects. 

The force of wind is determined by its 
velocity. So, when you have evidence 
of its force, you can calculate what its 
velocity was. A tornado moves buildings. 
Sometimes it picks up a house and turns 
it around! It lifts iron bridges from 
their piers and hurls 
them into a river. It 
carries iron stoves, 
plows, wagons, and 
heavy furniture to 
amazing distances. 
There are records of 
objects being carried 
fifty miles. 

The amount of 
force required to per- 
form these feats can 
be worked out scien- 


tifically; and when 
that has been done, 
the velocity which 


provided the force can 
be estimated. In this 
way it has been cal- 
culated that the mass 
of air in tornado 
clouds is whirling at 
a speed which some- 
times exceeds five 
hundred miles an 
hour; ten times as 
great as the speed of 
an express train! 


N THE Northern 

states, the real 
“tornado season" is 
limited to the spring 
and summer months, 
although there is no 
month in the year 
when these storms 
have not been re- 
ported. Over a long 
period, they hase 
been most frequent in 
Mav. Mostofthe win- 
ter tornadoes occur 
in the Southern states. 

Tornadoes almost 
always come in the afternoon; usually be- 
tween three and five o'clock, that beinz 
the hottest period. But a tornado which 
starts late in the afternoon may continue 
on its way for several hours, so that at 
some points it will be reported as coming 
in the night. 

When the tornado cloud has formed, 
and is reaching down toward the earth, 
the terrible violence of its whirling mo- 
tion makes it act like a huge suction pump. 
It draws up to itself a great cloud of 
dust and débris; and at that stage it is 
like two cones, their small ends meeting 
midway, like the halves of an hourglass. 
Throughout its progress, it may keep 
alternating between this hourglass form 
and the funnel (Continued om page Wo) 
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Seven Causes Of Sleeplessness 


If you are troubled with insomnia, look for one or more of these causes. 
Popular delusions in regard to sleep, and practical directions 
for successfully wooing "Nature's sweet restorer” 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


N MY vears of practice as a physi- 

‘cian, I have found that nine persons 

out of ten—ves, ninety-nine persons 

out of one hundred—exaggerate the 

importance of sleep. They keep 

themselves awake worrying over being 
awake. 

They seem to think that their health 
depends on having a certain amount of 
sleep everv night. In fact, a good many 
people actually think they wili go crazy 
if they fail to get this regular amount of 
sleep. 

I admit that if you suffer from insomnia 
for a prolonged period, it will not help 
either vour health or your happiness. You 
will be likely to lose weight, 
to feel fatigued, and to be 
below par in efficiency. 

But vou will find that 
Mother Nature is on ‘the 
job. In an ordinary case of 
insomnia, where there are 
no serious complications, 
she will see that you get 
enough sleep to avoid a 
breakdown. 

You may have two or 
three wakeful nights, even 
half a dozen. But then 
there will come a night 
when you will sleep fairly 
well; or you may find that 
vou "just can't keep awake" 
in the daytime—and you 
will get a more or less pro- 
longed nap. 

As I said before, unless 
there are serious complica- 
tions, Mother Nature will 
see that you getenoughof her 
much-advertised “sweet re- 
storer” to prevent develop- 
ment of any real trouble. 

The frst point I want to impress on you 
is this: Your fatigue of mind and of body, 
after a wakeful night, is not due to the 
sleeplessness itself. It is chiefly the result 
of vour worry over not sleeping. 

Sleep certainly is desirable, because it 
is the most perfect form of rest. But you 
need to realize that ordinary rest, even 
without the unconsciousness of sleep, will 
have much the same effect. Moreover, if 
you allow yourself to enjoy rest without 
worry, you will be almost sure to go to 
sleep! 

I shall have more to sav about this 
further on; but first let us find out how we 
become victims to the bugbear of insom- 
nia. Here are its seven common causes: 


1. Disorders of the circulation, high 
blood pressure, anemia, and so on. 

2. Organic diseases, such as asthma, 
brain tumors, and Bright's disease. 

3. Toxic conditions; as acidemia and 
goiter. 


relax mentally. 


until you have relaxed mentally. 
pulled up the covers, don't think about what you 
will do to-morrow, or what you ought to have done 
Don't allow your mind to concentrate on . 
Just let go mentally; that's the trick 
that will cure a lot of so-called insomnia. Sidetrack 
your trains of thought each night, and leave them 
idle until morning." 


to-day. 
anything. 


4. Faults in diet, as late suppers and 
overeating. 

5. Overfatigue of mind or of body. 

6. Nervous exhaustion, brain fag, and 
other disorders of the nervous system. 

7. Chronic worry, definite fears, nerv- 
ous and muscular tension, and similar 
states of mind and of body. 


Now, if vou are a persistent sufferer 
from insomnia, one fact should be clear 
o you: The first thing to be done is to 

duc which of these seven causes is 
responsible in your case. Perhaps more 
than one cause is at work. Have a com- 
petent and careful diagnosis of your 


When Night Comes Sidetrack Your 


Trains of Thought 


GREAT many people keep themselves awake 
by thinking." 
say they have insomnia, and that it is caused by 
some physical ailment, when, as a matter of fact, 
the only thing wrong with them is that they don't 
You can't sleep until you have 


says Doctor Sadler.. 


relaxed physically, and you can't relax physically 


physical and mental state. You may find 
that your sleeplessness is only a bad 
habit. But you may find that it is a 
symptom of some definite and more or 
less serious disorder. 

For example, I had one patient—a man 
sixty-three years old—who had been a 
happy and apparently healthy individual 
until about a year before he came to con- 
sult me. 

At that time he began to haveoccasional 
attacks of dizziness. He paid little atten- 
tion to these; but later he noticed that he 
was not sleeping well. This surprised him, 
and he sought relief from his insomnia. 


I FOUND that he had a blood pressure of: 


two hundred, which perhaps was due to 
the fact that he always had been a heavy 
eater. [n his case, worry had nothing to 
do with his sleeplessness, for he had been 
happy and contented. His insomnia was 
a symptom associated with his very high 
blood pressure. 


“They 


After you have 


Another case was that of a young 
woman stenographer. For a year or two 
she had been feeling constantly tired, with 
mild attacks of headache; but she didn’t 
consult a physician until she began to 
suffer from insomnia. 

I found that she had a blood pressure 

of barely one hundred and that she was 
decidedly anemic. She was given iron 
injections and was put on a diet rich in 
iron—spinach, yolk of egg, tomatoes, 
oranges, and so on—and in time the 
anemic condition began to be corrected. 
As it improved, her insomnia became less 
troublesome; and when her blood had 
been brought up to normal she was 
relieved of her sleeplessness. 

These cases show that 
insomnia may be a symp- 
tom of a definite disorder of 
the circulation. It is found 
also in connection with cer- 
tain organic diseases. These 
form the second group of 
insomniacs. In these cases, 
it is the disease itself that 
should be treated; and that 
is, of course, a matter re- 
quiring expert medical at- 
tention. 


Ibi THE third group of 
insomniacs, as in the first 
two, sleeplessness may be a 
symptom of a definite dis- 
ease. We find it, for ex- 
ample, in certain cases of 
goiter. Where it is asso- 
ciated with anv disease, the 
treatment, of course, should 
be directed by a physician. 

However, im this group 
may be included the people 
who are kept awake b tea 
or coffee. Both these drinks should be 
avoided: by anyone who has a tendency 
to insomnia. ` 

Even the powders which many people 
take to produce sleep must be classed 
under the head of poisons. Used habit- 
uallv, thev defeat the very purpose for 
which they are taken. 

One of my patients—a woman thirty- 
eight vears of age—complained of various 
ailments, including persistent insomnia. 
I found that for fifteen years she had been 
taking sleeping powders. She always had 
two or three varieties on a table beside 
her bed; and if, half an hour after retiring, 
she was still awake, she would begin tak- 
ing these powders. 

It was not easy to cure her of this 
habit. I had to put a nurse in charge of 
her; for if she was left to herself, she 
would resort to the powders in spite of my 
orders. She had six very miserable weeks 
before her emancipation from the habit 
began to be (Continued on page go) 
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A Jen Culliton Story 


Caroline 


Finds Her Way 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


HEN Jen Culliton brought 

her sister's four children 

from their motherless home 

to her great lonely farm, 

she got far more than she 
bargained for.. She expected worry and 
work and fussing. But for an insignifi- 
cant outlay of money and what was, to 
her, a small outlay of strength, she re- 
ceived youth and laughter, loving de- 
pendence, mischief and joy, to live con- 
tinually with her. 

Not the least of these was laughter. 
There hadn't been much time for laughter 
in Jen's busy life and, besides, she had 
been alone for so many. years, and lone 
folks don't laugh much. 

There hadn't been much to laugh about 
when she'd been left with two babies 
after Steve's losing fight with pneumonia, 
nor in the long struggling vears before the 
children were grown. Nor in the bleak 
days after her son, Phil, died, ’way out 
West. Nor in the feeling of isolation and 
unwantedness after she had made the 
Culliton farm the best place in Alleghany 
County, only to be told that she hadn't 
the strength to work it like a man any 
more. She had a small, dry grin that was 
reflected in a slight crinkling of the eve- 
lids, but laughter—that had been foreign 
to her. 

But with Caroline, Ollie and Joe, and 
little blind Peter in possession of the old 
house, Jen learned laughter. Not from 
Peter, perhaps—his very happinessbrought 
tears to your eyes. But Ollie and Joe 
kept chuckles eternally risin 

And Carolihe! It was Coraline who 
was Jen’s greatest joy. 
to match Jen’s own, dry but keer 
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She had a hur- — 


gray eyes snapped with youth and devil- 
ment. just the swing of her straight 
boyish body as she came up over the hill 
from school made pleased laughter well 
up within. 


OU ought to have a tractor!" she 
announced her first summer there. 
“The horses, they've done pretty 
good," Jen said dryly. “And who in 
tunket around here'd run a tractor, any- 
how? Zeb's no hand with machinery." 

“PIL run it," Caroline said casually. 
Jen gasped. 

It was Jen herself to a “T,” but Jen had 
never really seen herself in a mirror before. 
It was after she got the tractor that she 
was out in the barn one day and heard 
Caroline outside, talking to the machine. 

"Why, vou ornery little devil!" Caro- 
line was saying exasperatedly. ‘‘What’ve 
you been doing with your in’ards, any- 


way? Did you swallow that screw? Did 
you? Why, vou greasy old ignoramus, 


stop your coughing in my face like that! 
Run, dog-gone vou! Do you think I'm 
going to tell Aunt Jen I can't make you 
go? . . . Oh, sweet baby, there you spin!” 

Jen sat down on a bag of potatoes and 
shook with mirth. And when Caroline 
ran the tractor into a tree up in the north 
lot, trying to see how fast she could make 
it across the field and back, she laughed 
again, though it cost twenty-three dol- 
lars and fifty cents to get the machine 
fixed. 

Caroline came straight to Jen that 
time, but Jen knew, by the little quivering 
pulse in the girl’s throat, that she was 
frightened. She brought it out baldly, 

ugh, 


When Caroline ran the tractor into a 


tree up in the north lot, Jen laughed, 


though it cost twenty-three dollars and 
fifty cents to get the machine fixed 


“Tillie” (that was the tractor), “Tillie 
thought she was a squirrel!" she said. 
Caroline went to college that first. fall. 


“Td just as soon stay here, Aunt Jen,” 


she said, a little stubbornly. Jen warmed 
to that, but she was quite firm about it. 

“No; you need to be made more lady- 
like," she said. ''You'll be another Jen 
Culliton if vou don't look out!" 

“Well, I wouldn't mind,” Caroline said, 
soberly for her, as she stared out the 
back window at the goldenrod and asters 
August-fringing the orchard. 

"Fiddlesticks"" said Jen. “Nobody 
wants to know the neighbors are laughing 
when vou go by, saving, "There goes that 
big horse, Jen Culliton. Wonder she 
wouldn't wear skirts instead of overalls 
when she's on the public highway! / 
never had a chance to get my awkward 
bumps knocked off; and here vou are 
running around the fields and hills like a 
wild deer! No, you got to go to college, 
Caroline! I've hired a dressmaker from 
town, the new one that folks say is real 
good; and we're going to get your clothes 
in shape this week!" 


JEN laughed all through that session, 
and others, of dressmaking. Caroline 
was so impatient of furbelows. 

"Oh, not a sash! Aunt Jen—if vou 
make me have a fussy thing like that, 
I'll lunk every exam, the first term!" she 
burst out once. But when she saw the 
disappointment behind Jen's amusement, 
she pretended to be resigned. 

“Oh, well—if vou want me to make a 
ninny of myself!" she conceded. “TU 
look ‘awkward as a rail fence, but may be 
it’s necessary for my social development." 

But the last day before she went awav 
she put on some shabby knickers and an 
old sweater and went off up the hill all 
alone. She was gone three hours, and 
Jen saw, when she came back, that there 
were tear streaks on her cheeks. Jen was 
finishing the packing of her trunk when 
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of letters for her in the summer 
time, and one Christmas some red 
roses were delivered to her, 'wai 
from the city. But Caroline an- 
swered a letter only occasionally, 
and once, when a handsome boy in 
a big car stopped at Jen’ sona J 
day, Caroline said, “Oh, bother!" 
and ran off through the orchard 


Caroline came and stood in the doorway. 
For the time, Caroline had lost her inde- 
ndence and her sense of humor. 

“If Mother hadn't wanted it’ so, PI 
be darned if I'd go!” she said, her young 
gay voice a husky whisper. 

Jen straightened. “Why, honey,” said 
she slowly, “you don’t have to go if you 
feel like that!” 

But Caroline had got it out, that word 
*Mother"—it was all she wanted. She'd 
never talked of her mother, had seemed 
happy enough this summer, but Jen saw 
now that the hurt had gone tragically 
deep. It wasn't hat Caroline had said, 
but that she'd said anything, that her 
hurt had had to come out in some way. 

“Your mother always was one to love 
books!" Jen said tenderly. “I remember 
once her trading a red hair ribbon for a 
book of fairy stories. My boy, Phil, he 
took after her.” 

That was like Ls to know that to 
speak of her own hurt would ease Caro- 
line's, if ever so little. 

Caroline went through with the going 
all right after that. She had a great romp 
with the boys after supper and told Peter 
five stories. At the last minute she came 
up from the cellar, pretending to hide 
something behind her back. 

“Well, x m going to take it!" she 
laughed. “Do vou think I want to starve 
down there?” 

“Te”? was a jar of Jen's strawberry pre- 
serves. 


Se JEN loved Caroline, and small 
wonder. She was a daughter such as 
Jen should have had. 

Caroline wrote home from college that 
she had worn the dress to a dance, and 
that it was a knockout. “The men fol- 
lowed me about in droves,” she said; “but 
tell Tillie I’m still true to her!" 

Jen missed her enormously; but there 
were the twins and Peter, and she seemed 
to keep pretty busy, even though the 
heavy work of the farm was denied her 
now. Little Peter worshiped Caroline, 
and Jen found herself trying to make his 
loss up to him. She had never been much 
on stories, but she found that “Once, 
when I was a little girl” held a sure magic: 
and she was surprised to find how many, 
many things came clear to her out of 
childhood, and how pleasant the telling 
of them seemed. 

And then, before she knew it, it was 
close to Christmas, and she found that it 
was almost worth while having Caroline 
away that they might have the joy of 
preparing for her return. 

It was in Caroline’s junior year that 
i grew troubled about her. There was 

an Martin, the boy who had worked 
his way through college and was back, 
slaving away alone on the old Martin 
place up the swale. There had never been 
any question about what Dan thought of 
Caroline, not since the first time he sat 
across from her at the little Corners 
church; but there was always a question 
as to what Caroline thought of Dan. 

Jen had laughed about Dan at first, 
but when Caroline was about nineteen 
she saw it was not 'a laughing matter. 
Dan loved Caroline too much. And Jen 
liked the boy—he was so earnest, sc 
good-looking, and he loved the farm so. 

Caroline never seemed to care much 
about boys. There were generally plenty 
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with Ollie to go fishing. 


Jen liked that, at hrst—had some 
good laughs over Caroline's indif- 
ference and independence. But once 
she came down to see about some 
windows after Caroline had come 
up to bed, and found Dan Martin 
still sitting on the front steps, a 
grotesque, tragically humped-over 


shadow in the night light. 


^Y HY, Danny!” she said hesi- 


tatingly. But Dan got 
to his feet with a queer choking 
sound and flung himself across 
the lawn without answering. 
Jen tried to speak to Caroline 
about it. 

“It don't do to let a boy 
tag after you for years and 
then step on him,” Jen said, a 
little sternly. 

“Im not urging anyone to 
tag after me!" 

"Well, you're not keeping 
anyone away! I don't hold 
with making girls vain; but I 
don't see how Dan or anybody 
could see you as often as he 
has for three summers and not 
care a heap about you! There's 

lenty of girls that’d like 
Danae Martin and, if you 
wouldn't—why, what's the use 


Once, Jen came down to 
see about some windows, 
and found Dan Martin 
still sitting on the front 
steps, a grotesque, trag- 
ically humped-over 
shadow in the night light 
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of vour being a dog in the manger?" 

“Dog in the manger!” echoed 
Caroline, flushing angrily. “Why, I’ve 
told him and told him not to come. He 
—he—why, he knows I don’t wanteto 
marry—ever! He said he was willing to 
be just pals—like always!” 

Jen looked at her, startled. 

"Don't want to marry?" she said. 
“You mean just now—or ever?" 

"Ever," repeated Caroline. “I want 
to teach. Oh, not regular high-school 
teaching, but in an agricultural school 
somewhere—make girls love farms, help 
turn out women that can manage land!" 

"Why, Caroline," Jen said, “touched, 
“that would be a great job for some— 
there’s need for it; but that ain’t your 
job! You mean, have a—a career, I take 
it. But you was meant for a farm of your 
own, Caroline, for babies and the like!" 

“ Babies?" queried Caroline scornfully. 
* And maybe be hurt, like Mother was 
about Peter, and maybe not be happy! 
Oh, you've had your chance, you've had a 

career!" 

“Me? A career?” 

“Well, haven't you? How do you 
know what's best? I heard this place 
used to be scrubby and run down and not 
good for much but huckleberries and 
rattlesnakes—and look what you’ve done 
with it! How do you know it's best to sit 
back and raise babies and watch the men- 
folks do the pleasant, big things?" 

"Well, I do know," Jen said a little 
grimly. “I don't know as I can tell vou, 
but I know. And Dannv's a good boy, 
Caroline, he's an awful good boy! There 
aren't any hereabouts that's your equal 
in learning or gumption but Danny. 
You'd make a wonderful team, vou two!” 

Caroline turned away then without an 
answer, but Jen saw that her eves were 
smoldering with anger. Jen felt uncom- 
fortable, as if she had said too much. She 
tried afterward to show a little of her 
heart to Caroline. 

“There was days when, from morning 
till night, I had to leave the baby with 
Phil—and he no more than a baby him- 
self!” she said once. ‘Seemed, some- 
times, as if I'd never pull through." 

"Yes—but you did!” said Caroline. 


EN'S big heart cried out then with all 
the misery of those first hideous davs 
without Steve, with the lonely ache that 
still surged through her at the thought of. 
him, with the hurt of those long months 
of drudgery before she could spare time 
for the babies (and then to find them 
grown!). But words came slowly to Jen; 
she couldn't get this out to Caroline 
somehow. And, of course, she had made 
a success of the farm and had found 

pleasure in it. 

When Dan Martin came and helped 
himself to her cookies as freely as Ollie or 
Joe, when he brought Caroline a coral 
pin for her birthday and she wouldn't 
take it, Jen could have taken Dan in her 
arms and cried over him. Dan was mak- 
ing good on the old farm, but he was mak- 
ing good slowly. He needed Caroline be- 
side him. Jen wondered sometimes if she 
wasn't being plain selfish, maybe wanting 
Caroline to take Dan just so she'd be 
near her. 

But she saw that Caroline, with all her 
vouthful loveliness, was growing more 
brusque, more independent, more self- 
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They both became aware that Dan Martha was 


sufficient as the months went by, and it 
hurt her. She tried to bring back memo- 
ries out of her early married life for 
Caroline, to make her see that those were 
the things she clung to, not the evidences 
of her present prosperity. 

“That’s the rocker I used to set in to 
rock Phil when he was sick one time," 
she said once. “He was a dreamy little 
boy, like Peter—seems as if boys like that 
have more heart. Phil always remem- 
bered my birthday and all the things I 
liked.” 

Or, “Steve and I set out that rosebush 
the fall before the baby come. We didn’t 
have time for no honeymoon—we was 
married in planting season—and we had 
to make little places along from time to 


time to fit together for a honeymoon. It 
—it was one of those times then." 

But, though Caroline saw that Jen was 
hurting herself by telling. these things, 
she didn't see just what it meant. She 
even thought that her Aunt Jen was 
getting on in years, calling to mind old 
things like that. Jen, with her clear, keen 
mind! 


EN saw what Caroline thought, and it 

grieved her. If she hadn't loved Caroline 
so much—but she could see so clearly the 
lonely years ahead, she knew so well how 
the career would pall, be it ever so useful. 
And she knew that Dan Martin was the 
man for Caroline Crewe, and that some 
day Caroline was going to know it too. 
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not laughing. 


They had belonged together from the 
very first, from that summer when Dan 
had stepped up every Sunday night amid 
the laughter of the boys at the Corners 
church and asked to take Caroline home. 

hen they were together in a room, there 
Was a spark that seemed to flash from one 
to the other. Caroline, for all her cool, 
mocking friendliness, cared more for Dan 
than she would admit. lf she could only 

€ made to see! 

Then Caroline and Dan had a quarrel. 
t was in September, just before Caroline 
Was to go back for her last year at college. 

“ie was at the root of it, really. 

, Dan had come over to see if the apple 
pickets would be through, to come up to 
1s place next day. Caroline came in Fom 


He stood in the doorway, staring at them, his eyes deep blue wells of hot flame 


the field, where she had been helping with 
the plowing for winter wheat, just as Dan 
stood in the doorway talking to Jen. 
Caroline was laughing as she hurried 
toward them, but her cheeks stung with 
an angry red. ` 


“WANT a hammer and a couple of 


boards!" she announced briefly, and 

then she began to laugh again, laugh till 
she almost cried. Jen and Dan laughed 
with her before they even knew the cause. 
"Oh, Aunt Jen—it's that old Bert 
Pettigrew! He came over from his place— 
ou know where the fence gaps there—and 
ht asked me to marry him! That old 
skinflint! And—and I got so mad—he put 
his old hand on my arm—and I—I told 
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him to get off your land—and when he 
didn't go, I—I chased him through the fence 
with Tillie!” 

Jen laughed till she was weak, sinking 
down, exhausted, into the old red-padded 
rocker by the kitchen stove. Old Bert 
Pettigrew, who always had his own way, 
and Caroline, chugging threateningly after 
him with Tillie! 

Then they both became aware that 
Dan Martin was not laughing. -He stood 
in the doorway, staring at them, his eyes 
deep blue wells of hot flame. 

“Blame funny joke!” he said finally. 
“Darn funny! (seule split my sides over 
how I’ve loved you and how you’ve 
laughed at me! beg to inform you, 
however, that (Continued on page 78) 


“I Nearly Died Of Envy!” 


This is a common expression, but in my case it was literally true — I thought 
I was suffering from “nerves,” but my real disease was envy, 
the cancer that eats men’s minds and hearts 


S IS customary in many other 
businesses, we pay a bonus to 
our principal employees at the 
end of every year. Formerly, 
we treated everybody alike. 

That is to say, in a year when our profits 
were good we would add ten per cent to 
every salary; in less prosperous years the 
amount might be eight per cent or even 
five per cent; but whatever it was all 
shared equally. 

When this program had been in effect 
for a number of years, we found that it 
was no longer an incentive. The man who 
had done extraordinarily well received the 
same percentage as the man who had 
delivered only what his job required; and 
both men, assuming that the reward 
would come anyway, figured it as a part 
of their budgets, and frequently pledged 
it mentally in advance. 

So we introduced an element of surprise 
by announcing that we should reappraise 
each individual at the end of every year, 
and that the percentage of his bonus would 
indicate our measure of his production. 
The high figure would be raised to fifteen 

er cent, and men who had done super- 
ative work would receive it; others would 
share our earnings in proportion to the 
extra amount which they had contributed, 
and those who had failed to show any 
special initiative would know our judg- 
ment of them by their failure to receive 
anything at all. 

The announcement of the new plan was 
made in January three years ago, and the 
first payments were at Christmas time. 
On the day after Christmas, five men were 
waiting to see me when I reached the 
ofhice. Gordon Emmerich—a fictitious 
name, of course, as are all the others I 
shall use—was first in line; but I asked 
him to come back at the end of the day. 
The other four I could deal with quickly, 
for they were men of minor importance to 
our firm, and the shock of receiving small 
bonuses when they had counted on large 
ones would either stir them up to real 
progress or demonstrate that they had 
nothing in them to be stirred up. 

But Emmerich was different. If he 
could be saved he would be our most 
valuable man in ten vears, and I believed 
that I could save him. So I asked him to 
take dinner with me at the club, and we 
sparred across the table for an hour; he 
hoping that I would open the real subject, 
and I determined that he should do it. 
When the coffee and cigars arrived, he 
braced himself and jumped in. 

“I guess you know what's on my mind, 
Mr. Horton," he said. “The bonus —it 
was a good punch right between the eves, 
and I suppose you meant it to be. But, 
frankly, | don't quite understand." 

“No?” I murmured, being polite but 
not a bit helpful. 

“Te isn't the loss of the money,” he 
continued, “though I'll admit I could have 
used it. But I thought that I was making 
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a pretty good record. My territory shows 
an increase over last year." 

“Every territory shows an increase," I 
interrupted bluntly. 

“Yes, but mine was above the average. 
I keep a pretty good line on what the 
others are doing and—" There was deep 
trouble in his eyes, and I felt genuinely 
sorry, but I had made up my mind that 
he must fight it through alone. “Maybe 

ou think I’m not suited to the drug 

usiness," he finished lamely. 

“I think you're admirably suited to 
it," I answered. 


HE THREW out his hands in a little ges- 
ture of hopelessness, and then it came, 
the thing that I had been waiting for. 

“T can't figure it out!" he exclaimed. 
“I don't pretend to be any world beater, 
but I have a good college background and 
a fair personalitv, and I can sell goods, if 
I do say it myself. And how fellows like 
Weed and Peters can pull down fifteen per 
cent bonuses while I get nothing—well, 
it's beyond me. ['m not criticizing them, 

ou understand, but . . . honestly, Mr. 
orton, I’m stumped. What's the answer, 
anyway?" 

“You’ve given the answer," I said. 

“Ive given it? I don't know what you 
mean." 

"How did you know that Weed and 
Peters got fifteen per cent bonuses?" 

He flushed. “Why—why, one of the 
chaps in the accounting department told 
me. I don’t think I ought to repeat his 
name; but there was nothing improper 
about it. A man naturally likes to know 
how he stacks up with his competitors.” 

“You have no competitors,” I said. 

“Oh, that’s hardly true,” he protested. 
“Every man in business is in competi- 
tion—" 

“With himself,” I finished. “Every 
man is really a combination of several 
men. He's half a dozen different person- 
alities. If he is effectively organized 
inside himself he keeps all his different 
personalities working in unison, their eyes 
on the same goal. The disorganized man 
lets them strav all over the lot. You are 
one of the most disorganized men I have 
ever known," I went on brutally. “Only 
one of your personalities is working in 
your territory; another is working Weed's 
territory, and another is working Peters's; 
another is fussing around the job of your 
college room-mate; and the others are 
visiting the offices and homes of whatever 
men happen to get their names in the 
newspapers as recipients of good luck.” 

He could not decide whether [ was mak- 
ing fun of him or had taken leave of my 
senses. I got up from the table, and he 
followed me in a bewildered fashion down 
the elevator and into the library. We 
found a couple of comfortable chairs near 
the window. 

“Tam going to tell you a story, Gor- 
don,” I began. "It is really three stories 


—yours, my own, and the story of poor 
old Doc Witherspoon. I’ve wanted to 
tell it to you ever since you came into the 
business, but I've kept putting it otf, for 
two reasons: First, because it is pretty 
personal, and no man likes to open up his 
own past to inspection except in a case of 
necessity, and, second, because you had to 
be thoroughly jolted before my treatment 
would have a fair chance to work. 

“You wonder if I am a little off mv 
trolley when I talk about your six per- 
sonalities, and tell you that five of them 
have been wandering all over the lot. 
while the sixth worked your territory in 
only a perfunctory fashion. Believe me, 
my trolley is right where it ought to be. 
and my wheels are solid on the tracks. 
You've been with the company now a 
little over two years, and I've talked with 
you maybe twenty times. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of exactly what hap 
pened at each of those interviews. Have 
you?” 

“Why, no, sir, I can’t sav that I have. 
Of course, we talked about the business, 
but I can't repeat the exact words." 


es [M NOT referring to the words," I said. 
“I can't recall those, either. What 
I do recall is the picture of your mind 
which you left with me after each inter- 
view. The first time was when I hircd 
you. I asked you about your ambitions, 
and your college experiences, and what 
sort of friends you had made. You talked 
about your friends in some detail. and 
about your room-mate in particular. His 
father is president of a big concern in 
Omaha, and the boy Sebel right out of 
college into the family fortune. I remem- 
ber the expression you used: [t was ‘pretty 
soft for him," you said. f 

“The next time we met was one Satur- 
day afternoon at the ball park. You 
knew much more than I did about the 
standing of the clubs and the ability of the 
various players. But what vou knew most 
about was their salaries; and [ recall tiat 
you told me about a chap who graduated 
only one year ahead of vou, and is now 
making ten thousand dollars a vear plai- 
ing professional ball. 

“Our third meeting was at the annual 
sales convention. Some prizes were dis- 
tributed; but none came to you, which was 
natural enough, for vou were the voungest 
and had been in the field only a little wiide. 
But I overheard your comment to an- 
other man as the meeting broke up. You 
said you wished you could have a chance 
at a good territory like Peters's or Weeds. 
It was pretty nice, vou said, to handle the 
big trade in the big cities. You'd like to 
see what one of them would do in a touch 
part of the world like vours." 

I stopped to light a cigar, and out of the 
corner of my eve I saw the red creeping up 
around his ears. 

“T think I begin to understand what 
you mean," he said, and his tone was very 
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different. ‘You think I spend too much 
time looking at the other fellow.” 

“I chink, Gordon,” I replied, “that you 
have a mild attack of the most insidious, 
most devastating disease in the world. I 
think the germs of envy are incubating in 
your soul. If they are, I want to help you 
stamp them out before they get a real 
hold. For I am a specialist on that sub- 
ject. You have heard folks say, ‘I almost 
died of envy. In my case that was 
literally true. Envy cost me my job, it 
cost me my health, it would have cost me 
my life except for old Doc Witherspoon, 
poor fellow, who cured me but could not 
cure himself. I said I'd tell you my story 
and his. The telling won’t take long. 


"THE little country town where I grew 
up liked to describe itself as 'God- 
fearing’ and, according to its lights, it 
sought to merit the description. The 
presence of the Almighty as an all-seeing 
detective was very much in the conscious- 
ness of the whole community, and the 
Day of Judgment was a subject of unend- 
ing conversational interest. Everybody 
was poor; everybody worked; everybody 
went to church on Sundav, and the so- 
called ‘moral Jaw’ was rigorously ob- 
served. That is to say, there was no 


drinking, no gambling, no card-playing or 
dancing; in fact, no real amusement worth 
the name. . 

“That sort of morallaw resultsin a brand 
of self-righteousness and a smug satis- 
faction in judging the faults of other peo- 
ple which is just about as far from the 
religion of Jesus, as I see it, as anything 
possibly could be. In fact, the total dis- 
tortion of His teachings which has gone 
on through the ages strikes me as one of 
the weirdest and most tragic processes in 
human history. He was very indulgent 
toward those who tamm ied the social 
offenses of good fellowship, the ‘publicans 
and sinners,' reserving His bitter denun- 
ciations for the formalists who had regard 
to the smallest letter of the law, but were 
neither kind nor generous nor friendly. 

**Yes, somehow our little country town— 
and it was typical of thousands—had 
managed to turn the emphasis of His 
teachings right around. It had no for- 
giveness for the man who kept a little hard 
cider in his cellar; but it made a church 
dignitary out of a man who never said a 
kind word about a neighbor or indulged a 
single generous impulse. 

“We were all watching each otherin that 
little town, and there was more joy over 
one sinner caught in the act than over a 
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Don't try to make your child in your own image 


hundred righteous folk who needed no 
repentance. ] don't mean to be unfair, 
but as I look back I can recall hardly a 
single really spontaneous word of praise 
or an unselfish action. 

*My own bovish spirit was further dis- 
torted by a driving, ingrowing ambition. 
There are two kinds of ambition, you 
know. One kind causes a man to say, 
‘I’m going to make a success of my work; 
the other kind, ‘I’m going to get success 
for myself” The first kind cries, ‘I’m 
going to be something;’ the second kind, 
‘I’m go'ng to get something.’ My ambi- 
tion was of the second variety. Hating 
poverty, measuring myself constantly 
against other folks, I determined that the 
world must give me position and monev, 
and in that determination I shook the 
dust of the little town from my feet and 
went to the state university. 

“I am not going to bore you with a 
detailed description of the steps by which 
I descended into spiritual purgatory. Let 
me just touch the main points. I wanted 
to be chosen a member of a college fra- 
ternity. I wanted it so much and made 
my want so evident that every fraternity 
passed me by. The bitterness of the night 
of the fraternity initiations I shall never 
forget. (Continued on page 156) 


being a good parent is vanity. When the average 

father says he is afraid his son won't turn out 
right, he means he is afraid the boy won't turn out as 
well as Ae did. Howsoever modest he mav be, the 
model he holds before his son is himself. All of his pre- 
cepts may be boiled down into nine words: “Watch 
Dad, and do as well as he does.” 

There is no particular objection to this system, for 
Dad has Gerted down and made an end of his follies; 
but there is great objection to the business of making 
the boy pattern after his dad in all particulars. 

The boy is something more than a chip off the old 
block. He is a chip off many blocks. He gets some part 
of his equipment from his mother, and some part of it 
from his grandparents and his great-grandparents, and 
so back for an untold number of generations. 

Suppose a case: Here is a man named Henry Brown. 
He is short and wide, and his nose is a squat affair that 
clings close to his face. By nature and preference he is 
melancholy. 

This man Brown has a son who is the apple of his 
eye. Suppose he should take the boy to a surgeon, and 
sav: “This little chap is beginning to get lanky. I’m 
afraid he is going to be tall and thin. My wife’s people 
are like that. I don’t want him to be tall and thin. I 
want him to be like his dad. Isn’t there something you 
can do to his glands that will keep him from getting 
too high? 

“And his nose; notice that! Thin and straight, like 
my uncle John's! See if you can't break it or bind it 
or something and make it resemble mine. 

“And then, there's his frivolous nature. He plays all 
the time and laughs easily, and never seems annoyed or 
distressed about anything. His grandfather was like 
that: chased foxes and, played a fiddle until he was 
Seventy-eight years old. Never got over being a boy. 

1 don't want this little fellow to be like that. Life is a 


"s thing that interferes most with the business of 


serious business, and a man should regard it with 
solemnity. I once heard of a criminal whose nature was 
entirely changed when a surgeon operated on his head. 
Couldn't you—” 

It isn't necessary to suppose any more, because the 
man wouldn't get to talk any more. The surgeon would 
have him locked up! 

It is commonly believed that a child is what you 
make him, and to a certain extent that is true. You 
can teach him to be obedient, neat, truthful, clean, 
methodical; if he is left-handed, you can teach him to 
be right-handed. For that matter, you can teach a dog 
to walk on its hind legs; but it never will walk as well 
that way. 

You will remember, doubtless, that vour father 
didn't understand you. The reason he didn't under- 
stand you was because he thought of you as a small 
edition of himself. You were not a small edition of 
him. You were something unique—the only one of 
your kind in the world. 

Your child is unique. Many strains of blood battle 
for supremacy in him. A thousand temperaments have 
combined to make his the peculiar thing it is. He is 
filled with talents and inclinations and preferences that 
he had no voice in selecting. 

These things are not merely a part of your boy; they 
are your boy. To suppress his natural talents is in 
some measure to deform him. An effort to make him in 
all ways as you are is an effort to make a plow horse 
of a racer. 

True, the race horse may learn to plow well; but he 
will chafe in harness until his spirit breaks, and he never 
will reconcile himself to plodding—howsoever respect- 
able plodding may be. 

The child is an immortal soul with a destiny of his 
own. The mere fact of parenthood doesn't confer the 


right to rob the child of ' : 
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his heritage. 
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Yankee Shrewdness And Wit 
Put This Store On The Map 


The story of Frank I. Dorr, a Maine farm lad, who sharpened his common sense in 
a sawmill, hankered to be a storekeeper, and finally got to be boss of Ray- 
mond's big department store, in Boston — Every day thousands of New 
England newspaper readers enjoy Dorr's “Sawmill Philosophy” adver- 
tisements, which reflect the originality of the man and his store 


By George W Gray 


O YOU know who is the most 
widely read present-day 
writer in Boston?" asked a 


newspaper man of that city: 


as we sat talking one evening 
in the lobby of the old Parker House. 

I admitted that I didn't know. 

The Bostonian picked up a local news- 
paper, turned to a page, and pointed to 
a department store advertisement. The 
heading was in jumbo type: 


Raymond's 
Pantz from Pantzylvania 


Underneath followed more fantastic 
spelling descriptive of the “pantz,” and 
a grotesque cartoon to illustrate them. 
In the upper left corner was a half-column 
of reading matter: 


SAWMILL PHILOSOPHY 


Ole Addison sez: Nothin’ will destroy a 
man's memory so quick's to lend him $5. 

There's more folks kin tell what time the 
train left than kin tell when it leaves. 

If vou've never made a fool of vourself, you 
mivht jess as well lay down and die. 

Produce good pumpkins—the pies follow. 

Live each day so's to shake hands with vour- 
self at night. 

If you've got a good harvest, be content with 
some thistles. 

Evervthin! that goes outer this score has to 
be paid for. No extended torture. 


The column went on like this, with 
paragraph after paragraph of homely epi- 
gram—every one good not only for a grin 
or a chuckle but also for the sharp thrust 
of an idea. 

“It’s good reading matter," I said; “but 
does it sell merchandise?" 

"Does it!" answered the newspaper 
man. "Well, vou just go around there 
to-morrow and see. In the past ten vears, 
Raymond’s has had to add four buildings 


to the original store to keep up with the’ 


growth of trade. Of course there are other 
novel features, but the most unusual 
feature of all, to my mind, is its adver- 
tising. Lots of people turn to the Rav- 
mond ads on first opening their. news- 
papers, the same às they look up the 
baseball news, the stock exchange quota- 
tions, or the weather reports. 

“Some time ago, there was a misunder- 
standing between Raymond’s and one of 
the newspapers, and the advertising was 
withdrawn from that paper. It was not 
long before the publisher began to hear 


4s 


from his readers, who made it plain that 
sawmill philosophy and fantastic spelling 
were valued features from their point of 
view. In fact, they raised such a howl 
that the misunderstanding was speedily 
adjusted and Ray ‘mond’ s resumed its place 
in the newspaper s contents. 

“And don't think that the high-brows 
are not responsive to this brand of humor. 
A famous Harvard professor has said that 
he looks for the Raymond advertisements 
as a daily treat. A librarian pastes them 
in a permanent scrapbook. One of the big 
Boston merchants, a competitor, wrote to 
Raymond's that he found it necessary to 
read all the local papers for fear he would 
miss one of the ads." 

The morning after this conversation, I 
hunted up Raymond's store. It was not 
difficult to find, for the whole front of the 
place was hung with enormous signs— 
tiers of them in contrasting red and white, 
procl: iming that this was Raymond’s, 
Raymond's, RAYMOND'S. Copies of the 
morning newspaper ads were posted in the 
show windows and at entrances. 

But I was interested not so much in the 
store as in the personality back of the 
store. 

"Who writes vour advertising?" I 
asked an elevator operator, a rather ma- 
ture man who presided over one of the six 
elevator cars. 

"Mr. Frank I. Dorr,” 

“up on the fourth floor.” 

As we were ascending to the fourth 
floor I asked, “Is Mr. Dorr the advertising 
manager?" 

" He's the boss, sir,” said the operator, 
smiling. "'President and general dope- 
ster, he calls it.” As the elevator stopped, 
the operator paused before opening the 
door and added, “You know, Mr. Dorr 
doesn't call his writings advertisements. 
He calls them ‘descriptions’ and ‘sawmill 
dope.’ 

SW hy sawmill dope? *T asked. 

“Because thev're mostly the homely 
wisdom he picked up as a boy working i in 
a sawmill "way down in Maine.” 


M R. DORR is large and rugged, a six- 
1* 1 footer, with shoulders broad in pro- 
portion, although they stoop a little. He 
shakes hands as though he really meant 
it, and he speaks slowly with a charac- 
teristic Yankee twang. 

"UD just wanted to see the man who 

“tes those advertisements," I said by 


he answered; 


way of introduction. “Do you mind tell- 
ing me about your methods?” 

“Not a bit," he answered; “but there's 
not a whole lot to tell. I write my de- 
scriptions in shirt-sleeve language, be- 
cause that way people get the point 
quickly. I try to spell the words as much 
as possible like they sound in everyday 
talk. And, finally, I try to put a little 
ipee and interest into my descriptions, so's 
peo le will look for more the next dav.” 

‘here do you get your sawmill philos- 
ophy?” I asked. 

E lot of it comes word for word out 
of my memory, things that were sa:d off- 
hand by wise old companions of my boy- 
hood and early youth in Hancock County, 
Maine. Some of the epigrams I make up 
from snatches of ideas that occur to me 
at odd moments; but I suppose that 
practically every one could. be traced 
directly to something I saw or overheard 
back on the farm, or in the sawmill.” 


R. DORR was born on a farm near 

Orland, Maine, sixty-two veurs ago. 
“Picking rocks as a boy,” he said. “ue+ 
stroyed any ambition I might have had to 
be a farmer. I looked around for some- 
thing else to do, and the thing that inter- 
ested me most was storekceping. Even tœ 
day, there is nothing that fascinates me 
more than an old-fashioned general store. 
Every time I see one, I get a hankering 
to settle down in the country and run it. 

"But during my boy hood, vacancies 
were scarce in the country stores of our 
neighborhood, and the next best thing 
was a sawmill job. There was a sawmill at 
Ellsworth, on the Union River, eleven 
miles away. One of the neighbor boys had 
worked there, and in the spring of my 
fourteenth year I decided to go back with 
him to Ellsworth. 

“One Sunday I did all my chores as 
usual. After supper, I gathered my things 
together 1 in a handkerchief, which ] ned 
into a bundle and slung over my shoulder 
I walked the eleven miles that night. and 
was at the mill the first thing in the morn- 
ing in line for a job. The boss took me on. 

“Then followed months of the hardest 
kind of labor. My work day was from «x 
to six. The mill was run by water power. 
and we started her up at six every Sunday 
afternoon and never shut the water o 
till next Saturday at the same hour. lve 
got scars in my hand to this day -—lirtie 
reminders of the fact that steering a Më 
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exactly a white-collar job. 

“The work lasted from spring until the 
first freeze of the winter. One morning, 
around Thanksgiving time, we woke up 
and found the river frozen. All that day 

| the boys were packing up to get away, 
| passing into the office for their pay, and 
moving on to other jobs. I remember 
when I came into the office, the boss 
looked down at his pay roll and said,. 
‘Gosh, I'm glad there ain't many like you.’ 
" My wages were twenty dol- 
| lars a month and board, and, 
' since I had drawn nothing in 
advance, six months' full pay 
was due me. There was a hun- 
dred-dollar bill in the sum he & 
handed me, and my eyes popped 
open at the sight. 

“I stayed home that winter, 
going to school between farm 
chores, and as soon as spring 
came I was back at the saw- 
mill. I sometimes think the 
sawmill part of my education 
was even more important than 
the schoolhouse part of it, for 
it was in the sawmill that I 
brushed up against people, 
learned their ways of chinking 
and reasons for acting the way 
they do. And it was there, 
too, that I picked up the com- 
mon-sense expressions which 
serve me so well to-day. 


n j ma OE $i 
| | pine log into a whirling, biting saw isn’t 
| 


" Q'OME of these sawmill sages 
were among the molding 
influences at this stage of my 
life. There were a dozen or more 
of them, each keen'and original. 
I remember once that one of 
them remarked to me, ‘Young 
feller, some day we won't need 
to kill a cow so's to have a 
beefsteak.! I puzzled over 
that remark quite a while. 
Finally, I asked him to explain. 
**Well' he said, ‘when a 
calf comes into the world it's 
jess a sort of means or machine 
for taking food out of the earth 
and air and changing it into 
meat. All that goes into the 
finest beefsteak comes out of 
the ground and the air. Some 
day we won't have to depend 
on the cow—we'll be able to 
extract what we want out of 
the earth and the air ourselves.’ 
* Whenever I read in the 
papers or magazines of the 
modern scientists’ efforts to 
make synthetic food out of 
chemical elements, I always 
think of my conversation with 
that old Maine sawmill philoso- 
pher more than forty years ago. 
“On another occasion, when he told me 
something that seemed impossible, I an- 
swered that I didn't believe him. ‘Young 
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a pe 


man,’ he said seriously, ‘it’s not safe to 
disbelieve a thing jess because it sounds 
strange to you.’ 

“That sentence has checked me many 
a time when I was tempted to be too 
cocksure in dealing with the statements 
or opinions of others.” 

After four years of sawmilling, young 
Dorr wanted to try his hand at teaching 


school. 


Hearing that there was a vacancy 


at Surry, the next town, he took advan- 
tage of the Fourth of July holiday to walk 
over and look up the school agent. The 
agent, it turned out, was one of the men 
with whom he had been working in the 
mill. This man laughed at the thought 
of the lanky youngster teaching school. 
However, when he found that Dorr was 
serious, he agreed to give him a school, 
provided Dorr could get a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. 

'The lad went home and spent the next 
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Born on a farm near Orland, Maine, sixty-two years ago, 
Frank I. Dorr had a boyhood ambition to be a storekeeper. 
He reached his goal in 1895—after varied experiences as a 
sawmill worker, school-teacher, and salesman—when he 
linked his future with George J. Raymond, owner of a 
unique department store in Boston. Soon after Raymond’s 
death, in 1915, Dorr became the store's president. His 
flair for ‘‘catchy’’ advertising has been a big factor in in- 
creasing its annual business from $950,000 to $7,000,000 


two weeks studying. He was all cocked 
and primed when he presented himself for 
examination at the school supervisor’s 
office. 

The supervisor, a busy country doctor, 
asked young Dorr a few questions, which 
were quickly answered, and said, “Well, 
that's not a hard school; so I guess Ill 
pass you." 

With his certificate in his hand, the 
new-made teacher hustled over to Surry. 
Of course the school agent had no alter- 
native but to keep his promise. However, 


he seemed still to have his doubts. Dorr 
taught the fall term, and did so well that 
he was reappointed to that school every 
fall for four years. 

“Surry was an autumn school," con- 
tinued Mr. Dorr. “The term closed in 
November. Now, I didn't want to limit 
my work to three months, so before 
Thanksgiving I hired a team and drove 
over to Ellsworth, where I had heard they 
needed a teacher for the winter term. I 
got the appointment. 

“That filled the fall and 
winter. Eastbrook, another 
nearby school, wanted a teacher 
for the spring term, so I went 
over there, and landed a job for 
the three months from April 
through June. That made me 
a full-fledged, all-’round 
teacher, earning twenty-five 
dollars a month and board, for 
nine solid months of the year.” 


UT teaching, like sawmill- 

ing, began to pall after a 
while. Storekeeping was the 
work which still appealed most 
to young Dorr. After four years 
of teaching, a business oppor- 
tunity opened in Belfast, Maine, 
and he went there to work for a 
clothing manufacturer. He 
kept at this a little over a year, 
laboring in the factory, and 
then went into the same kind 
of business for himself. 

“That was my first business 
venture," said Mr. Dorr. “It 
was necessarily on a small 
scale, for I had only the little 
money I had been able to save 
from my salary as sawmill 
worker, teacher, and factory 
laborer, a total of about three 
hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. My principal equipment 
was a wagon. in it I would 
drive to the towns of Skow- 
hegan and Pittsfield, Maine, 
buy my woolens—seconds and 
ends—take them back to Bel- 
fast, cut them, and put them 
out to seamstresses in the 
neighborhood to sew into pants, 
which I pressed myself. 

“Then I would load the 
finished garments into my 
wagon and drive out into the 
country, selling them in lots of 
six or eight to the country 
stores, and winding up at Pitts- 
field and Skowhegan with an 
empty wagon, to repeat the 
process. had no overhead 
expense, so I could sell cheaper 
than the big manufacturers. 
Before long, T wicked up quite 
a thriving little business. 

* But this wasn't a store, and a store 
was what I still hankered for. There was 
at that time a big clothing concern in 
Boston, the Plymouth Rock Pants Com- 
pany, which did a retail business all over 
the country. They advertised extensively, 
and I wondered if there wouldn't be a 
chance to get into retailing with them. I 
wrote them. In answer to my letter, they 
said they had no openings at the time, 
but suggested that I stop in and see them 
on my next visit to Boston. The letter 
was of course only (Continued on page 142) 


“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


ISS MILLER sat on 
the porch of her little 
cottage in the soft 
on dusk. Miss Mil- 
er had a given name, 
but no one ever used it. In spite 
of the fact that there were a half- 
dozen others entitled to the same 
cognomen, she alone was “Miss 
Miller” to the entire town. Miss 
Miller, who had come from the 
East to this Midwest state in her 
young womanhood, had been prin- 
cipal of the high school for years 
upon years. And now she was old, 
with not much to show for those 
years of service to the community. 
Service is not a substance. It is 
immaterial, a disembodied thing. 
You cannot see it, nor show it to 
your friends, nor put it in the 
bank. Because this is true, Miss 
Miller, sitting in the lush warmth 
of the new-summer evening, faced 
The Visitor. Naturally cheerful 
and optimistic, she had avoided 
it hitherto. If it had been just 
Old Age she could have gone out 
to meet it with cheery greeting. 
But it was harsher— Dependent 
Old Age. It is a cruel guest. 

A year had gone by since Miss 
Miller resigned her position. Vol- 
untarily she had given up her 
work, to forestall any possible 
action of the school board. Like 
a surgeon she had operated. Never 
must anyone say that she had 
stayed too long, outgrown her use- 
fulness. The phase of the affair 
which hurt was the agility with 
which the board had accepted the 
resignation. They must have been 
waiting for it. With hurt pride she 
had packed her household things, 
rented her cottage, and gone back 
East to live for a time with a 
married niece. Because she had 
helped the niece through college, 
she carried in the secret place of 
her heart, like an unborn hope, the 
thought that the niece would want 
her to remain for the rest of her 
life. 

By a system of arithmetic as old 
as the science itself she had worked 
her problem. It was very simple: 
a fourth-grade child could have 
done it. The sum of monev in the 
bank, plus that which would come 
from the sale of the cottage, made 
the dividend. The possible num- 
ber of years which she might live 
became the rather pathetic di- 
visor. The quotient resulted in a 
yearly sum which, with good judgment, 
would cover all her expenses, independent 
of the niece. 

But inherent caution and good sense 
had caused her to rent her cottage until 
she could try out the visit. It was well 
that she had done so, for although the 
relative's roof was fully forty feet by 
fifty-eight, it had not seemed quite large 
enough for her. 

The niece had been kind—but the hus- 
band, and the children! Miss Miller's 
sensitive soul shrank from the intrusion 
which she felt she made. So she had come 
back to the Midwest town which had seen 
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tI --ev saumna- 
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Everyone giggled nervously. But it was the Hon. A.J. 


e Woman Who 


the work of her life. After all, it was home. 

To-day she had finished settling. The 
old furnishings seemed cordial and friend- 
lv. She had a foolish notion that they 
were glad to see her. Well, she would not 
leave them again. All day she had been 
settling them in their accustomed places. 
It had taken a long time to put the books 
on the shelves, for she had visited for a 
few moments with each one. The Shake- 
speare set, a geometry textbook, the ora- 
tions of Cicero. The Latin grammar had 
fallen open at “amo, amas, amat, amamus, 
amatis, amant." She smiled at the thought 
of the yearly struggle she had had with 


By Bess Streeter 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


the freshmen to keep them from sing- 
songing it. 

And now to-night everything was n 
order, and Miss Miller sat and faced The 
Thing. It seemed to have developed 
horns and cloven hoofs, to have taken on 4 
demonlike leer. For the first time she felt 
genuine panic. If only she might hav: 
her old position back. She was not l^ 
not even so tired, since the year aiv 
Not a faculty was impaired. To slip back 
into the old groove would not be at all 
hard. But to start in another town unde! 
new conditions seemed to her almost W™ 
possible. 
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Hamilton who arose and stood by the side of the seat 


| Aldrich 


W. B. KING 


Hitherto she had brushed away all 
cobwebbv troubles with à broom of sane 
philosophy. But all her keen intelli- 
gence, all her humor and brave spirit, 
could not hide The Thing which stood 
before her to-night. As she faced the fu- 
ture, she told herself that there was one 
final sanctuary open to her when the time 
came—the old people's home which her 
church supported. She had visited it 
A eld hand seemed closing around her 
heart as she recalled the visit. The home 
had been pleasant and comfortable; but 
the old ladies sitting on the porch aim- 


| Was Forgotten 


lessly watching the world go by were 
alien souls, women from whom the glow 
of living had departed. Two of them had 
been having a long and tiresome argu- 
ment over their knitting. Miss Miller 
laughed a little to herself. At least, if 
she had to go there eventually she would 
find plenty of things to amuse her. 
Pathetic roles were not meant for her. 
Over and over in the deepening dusk 
she worked on the problem of her life. If 
she sold her house, she would have no- 
where to go. If she retained it, she would 
not have money enough to keep her many 
years. She might do private tutoring, take 


a roomer or two. Again and again, 
with sweet courage, she tried to 
work her problem—so much harder 
than al “Let x equal the un- 
known quantity,” she said bravely 
to herself. But there was no an- 
swer in the back of the book or 
anywhere. Not until God closed 
the book would she find what x 
equaled. 

A little boy came running around 
the corner of the porch with the 
evening paper. Breathlessly he 
explained his tardiness: how the 
cow got out and they had to catch 
her before he could start with his 
papers. Miss Miller made a sym- 
pathetic comment. She had al- 
ways been fair with children. She 
took the paper, went inside, and 
turned on the light. In a big chair 
beside her library table she settled 
herself and looked at the front 
page. In big black headlines it 
called to her: 


Old High School to be Razed 
Work Begins June Tenth 


And then, because the editor was 
an alumnus, the third line said 
quite simply: : 

"Old School, Hail and Fare- 
well!” 

It affected her unaccountably, 
this coincidence of the building 
and her own life. They were both 
through, she and the old school, 
both to be torn down. If Miss 
Miller sat idly for a long time, let 
no one enter into the hushed aisle 
of her thoughts. 


FTER a time she rose with 

that energetic birdlike move- 
ment which characterized her 
motions, got her knitted white 
shawl from the closet, and went 
out of the back door. 

Down the walk she passed 
through a little gate in the rear of 
the yard and turned down the 
alley to Mr. Larson's home. That 
is what she had called him, in 
dignified courtesy, for all the years 
that he had been janitor of the 
high school: Mr. Larson, instead 
of Chris. 

Old Chris was sitting near the 
back steps with his feet in the cool, 
dewy grass. He was tipped back 
in a kitchen chair against the side 
of the house, a sooty old pipe in 
his mouth. Seeing Miss Miller, he 
dropped his chair down on its 
natural legs, surreptitiously slipped 
the pipe into the grass, and curled 
his blue and white socks under 
his chair. That was the way Miss 
Miller had affected him for several dec- 
ades. Jim Larson was there too, with 
his father. Jim had been one of Miss 
Miller's high-school bovs, one of the few 
that she never seemed able to get hold 
of. A taciturn, gloomy-acting boy he had 
been, with no kindling response to her 
overtures of friendship.. She had done 
her best to draw him out, but he had 
graduated with apparently no attach- 
ment for her. He had a wife now and two 
babies, and a harness shop. 

“Mr. Larson, I saw by the paper to- 
night that the old building is to be torn 
down." Miss Miller had to make an 
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effort to keep her voice steady. She had 
not realized that it was meaning so much 
to her. 

“Yes; they'll begin the tenth, I see." 
Old Chris made signs to jim to bring out 
another chair for the caller. Even if he 
retained his own seat, Old Chris knew 
enough to provide another. 

“You still have the key, I suppose, 
Mr. Larson?” 

Old Chris nodded. “Yes, ma’am,” he 
added. 

“I wonder if you would let me take 
it the evening of the ninth . . . that last 
night before they begin to demolish the 
building. I'd just like to go over the old 
place for the last time with a sort of — 
"We who are about to die, salute you!” 
Old Chris had never heard of the Mori- 
turi Salutamus, but he recognized the 
emotion in Miss Miller's voice. 

"You two men will laugh at me for 
being so sentimental?" Miss Miller ques- 
tioned apologetically. 

"[ won't laugh at you.” Old Chris, at 
the risk of a conflagration in his thick 
woolen sock, pushed his pipe farther 
under the chair. "It's got me a-feclin' 
blue a'readv."' 

Before the two had finished talking Jim 
Larson left. “He doesn't want to visit 
with me," Miss Miller thought; “I never 
got hold of Jim." 

There was a little more conversation 
relative to the school board's plans, and 
then Miss Miller left with, “Good-night, 
Mr. Larson, and thank you. I'll come for 
the key, so if you see gomeone prowling 
around the old building don't shoot or 
call out the constable." 

All week the old teacher went about 
her simple household tasks with some- 
thing hanging over her. It was as though 
she had a meeting with a friend or a tryst 
with a lover, a little like a rendezvous with 


death. 


HE evening of the ninth was beautiful. 

As she stopped for the kev, old Chris 
said, “Well, to-morrow is the day they 
begin. Sort o' sad, ain't it, Miss Mil- 
ler?" 

There was a moon and the heavy scent 
of syringa, a warm breeze, and crimson 
ramblers. It had the smell and feel of old 
commencements. 

At the school grounds Miss Miller went 
up the broad front walk, worn with the 
steps of a thousand vouthful feet. In the 
moonlight all discrepancies in the old 
building were hidden. One could not see 
the cracks in the brick nor the settling 
window frames nor the sagging steps. It 
looked sturdy, unyielding. It seemed to 
be holding up its head proudly. Like 
Miss Miller! 

She turned the kev and pushed the 
huge iron latch which had clicked. to 
three generations. Softly she stepped 
into the shadows of the lower hall. It was 
warm and friendly, as though it welcomed 
her home. She crossed the room and 
mounted the stairs, her hand slipping 
along the banister, as smooth as old ivory 
from the polishing of countless human 
palms. 

Straight to the main study hall she 
passed—a huge room with row upon row 
of seats half in the moonlight and half 
in the shadow. Her eves took in the 
familiar bookcases along one side, the 
dictionary stand in the corner, and the 
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big desk on a raised platform in front, 
with the straight-backed chair behind 
it. Toward the front of the room Miss 
Miller walked softly, as people do in the 
presence of the dead. 

A composite picture of all the schools 
seemed before her. Personalities looked 
at her from every seat, but Miss Miller 
did not realize that in point of time they 
were sometimes twenty-five years apart. 
There sat Mart Richardson, mischievous, 
indolent, even stupid in the things he did 
not like. Mart Richardson was a banker 
now, heavy-set and opulent... Aer banker, 
who knew her small bank account to its 
last cent. There was Annie Grayson's 
seat; Annie was a missionary in China 
now. Over there had sat ^ Red" Hamilton; 
"Red" was a member of the legislature, 
slated for Congress by his party. Here 
sat laughing Nan Buskirk, a happy wife 
and mother. Their old teacher summoned 
them back, not grown nor successful, but 
young and needing her. 


SLOWLY she circled the room, recalling 

a hundred events, funny, exciting, or 
serious. Then she turned toward an inner 
room, opened the door and stepped into 
her own office. Once it had been her 
Gethsemane: One day she had gone in 
there full of happiness and the jov of 
living, engaged to be married. The super- 
intendent had come in to her with drawn 
face, and told her the heart-tearing con- 
tents of the telegram he was bringing. 
When she came out, some of her had died. 
The part that lived she had dedicated to 
her boys and girls, warming her heart at 
the fire of their youth, putting into her 
work all the love and interest she would 
have given to a husband and home. 

Miss Miller crossed the little room, 
opened the one window and sat down by 
it. The June breeze, sweet with the smell 
of flowering things, came in and lifted the 
tendrils of her gray hair. 

Memory went over the road of the 
years. 5- 

After a time she summed them up— 
the results of the journey. Foolishly she 
had thought the love and admiration of 
her boys and girls would compensate for 
all her devotion. But one could not eat 
past love nor clothe her declining years in 
ancient admiration. For the first time 
bitterness assailed her. It was not right, 
not just, to give all and receive nothing. 
She had been a fool to think that if she 
gave her best, the knowledge of service 
rendered would be its own reward. 

Across the street and a block down, 
some evening social affair was in progress. 
A dozen cars were gathered at the curb- 
ing. and the sound of high gav voices came 
from across the way. She was left out of 
even those events now. She had returned 
from the East, and only a neighbor or two 
had noticed. She had not been in a 
pupil's home for a long time. They had 
forgotten her. Slow tears came, the more 
painful, because she had hitherto met life 
with high hope, deep courage, broad 
faith. 

Miss Miller raised her face to the June 
skv as though to hold intimate converse 
with someone. How foolish she had been 
to think that by binding herself to Youth 
she could hold her own light spirits. That 
early dedication of hers to the lives of her 
pupils was all Quixotic. That old idea of 
carrying a torch ahead to show them the 


way to unrevealed truths was all wasted 
effort. 

Not only had she dedicated her life to 
nigh choot boys and girls, but also spe- 
cifically to the ones of this community. 
Several times when she had thought to gu 
to a larger city the junior class had pre- 
vailed upon her to stay. “Just to see s: 
graduate,” they had pleaded, and she 
had been weak, soft, vielding like a 
mother who could not forsake a younger 
child. Every waking thought she had 
given to her pupils. There were teachers 
who heard lessons, and then left their 
responsibility, like a raincoat, hanging in 
the hall. She had not been able to do 
that. 

It had told on her, too. One cannot 
expend such energy and not age. Service. 
like sorrow, may beautify only the heart, 
not the face of a woman. She had given 
the best that was in her, not only that their 
minds should unfold, but for those other 
sides of their lives—the physical and 
moral. Strained eyes in a pupil—and she 
had not rested until the matter was 
rectihed. Recurring headaches—and she 
had not known peace until the source was 
traced. And then that other thing. that 
elusive thing which was neither all phys- 
ical nor all moral, the attachment. of 
one for another. How she had pondered 
over it, questioned and advised. Many a 
mother, less motherly than herself, had 
either not sensed the danger or. having 
seen, had lifted no hand to guide. All 
this she had done for her boys and girls. 
And what was her reward? Poverty and 
loneliness. Tears came once more. Some 
were for her own lost youth and some were 
for shattered faith in humanity. 


SUDDENLY, in a great whirl of beating 
* 7 wings, a mass of pigeons flew from the 
bell tower, their bodies almost brushing 
the window. And then, quite plainly, the 
bell tapped. Miss Miller heard it dis- 
tinctly, a long, low, resonant sound. 

Startled, she jumped and looked fur- 
tively behind her. She had that queer 
suffocating feeling that one has when he 
is conscious of a presence near. For 
the first time she felt a creepy, fright- 
ened sensation. Her heart was pounding 
madly. All at once the building was cold 
and forbidding. It was as though there 
were soft footfalls, phantom whisperings. 
The ghosts of all her yesterdays seemed 
haunting the place. Was her brain addled? 
Had she plaved too long with her mem- 
ories? All her poise was gone. She 
wanted to fly as from a tomb. 

lt seemed now almost a physical im- 
possibility for her to return through that 
huge shadow-laden study hall. But there 
was no other way of egress. She must 
gather herself together. 

With sheer will-power she made herself 
cross the office to the door. They came 
again—those eerie rustlings, low mur- 
murs, faint, mocking laughter. There 
even seemed a far-away uncanny chant 
of “amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, 
amant." ‘The bell tapped again, low, 
reverberating. The pigeons swirled past 
the window. With an effort Miss Miller 
swung open the door. 

If the room was full of memories they 
were substantial ones. If it harbored only 
dreams, they were materialized. [n the 
moonlight she could see that the seats 
were full of people. (Continued on pase 177) 
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It Pays To Be Decent 


By Edgar A. Guest 


NE evening last winter, at Bovn- 
ton, Florida, a well-known 
character analyst entertained 
us with a demonstration of his 
powers. 

"The next morning Mother and Bud and 
the baby and I sat with him for an hour 
while he talked to us about ourselves. 
As Mother said afterward: “He was al- 
most uncanny.” He had us sized and 
measured and card-indexed and cata- 
logued and pigeonholed. He told of our 
little weaknesses, and our little strong 
points. If he knew the worst about us, he 
was too polite to mention it. 

I have been wondering since then just 
how much that character analyst really 
knew? However, if he did 
know more than he told, he 
could not possibly know all. 

I know more about my- 
self than any other person 
in the world knows about 
me. I know a lot more 
about me than the wisest 
and cleverest character an- 
alyst can ever discover. I 


deliberately put himself at a disadvantage 
in the game of life; if this is cold-blooded, 
self-seeking, he must be cold-blooded to 
the extent that he will resist with all the 
courage and determination he possesses 
every impulse and tendency that will de- 
grade him and make him less the man. 
He must learn to know his own strength 
and his own weakness. If he does this, he 
will rise above selfishness and meanness of 
spirit; he will give thought to others, be- 
cause it is the thing to do; he will become 
too big for boasting and too strong to 
cheat. He will be kind for kindness’ sake 
and he will be generous for the pure 
jov of giving. He will have made himself 
a character such as the world admires. 


Your Job is to Develop a Soul 


Worth Saving 


€ INISTERS will tell vou to be decent for 


In introducing a bit of verse I fre- 
quently use in my public talks, I have 
often said that it seemed to me the good 
Lord wanted an Eddie Guest on this earth 
and He gave me the job. Having received 
no instructions from Him as to my pur- 

ose here, I conclude that my duty is to 
be the best possible Eddie Guest I can be. 
That is my job. [ can do it well or neglect 
it. I can go at it whole-heartedly or half- 
heartedly, neatly or sloppily; I can give 
some thought to it or trust wholly to luck 
and chance; I can be a good citizen or a 
bad one, but whichever choice I make, my 
name will be signed to the result. I may 
have a thousand good excuses to offer at 
the finish if my work is bad, but the fact 
will still remain that I have 
wasted an opportunity. 

If I have any philosophy, 
there it is. 

The trouble with me is 
that I don't stop to think. 
I blurt out some bitter sen- 
tence, and I am sorry for it 
a minute later. I let my 


know I ought to be better, 
and that I could be—and I 
know why I am not. 

I know that I am my own 
worst enemy. 

I have more trouble with 
me than with all the trades- 
men, the garage attendants, 
the railway ticket sales- 
men, my neighbors and ac- 
quaintances put together. 

I am more insolent to me 
than the most insolent of 
waiters ever has been. The 
blunders of other people are 
nothing compared to the 
blunders I make. And the 
worst of it all is, I know I 
could and should do some- 
thing about it—but don't. 
I go right on being an in- 
diferent sort of person, when 
I have within me the power 
to be somebody better and 
finer. 

I remember as a boy 
seeing in large letters that 
brief bit of instruction from 
a wise old philosopher: 
“Know Thyself!” It seemed 
too brief to mean anything 
and too trifling to be im- 

portant. Even my teachers 


the sake of your soul,” says Mr. Guest, 
in the accompanying admonition to his son. "And 
I want to add this: Make certain that you have 
a soul worth saving. I tell you to be decent and 
clean and upstanding, for your own personal ad- 
vantage. I tell you it is the clever thing to do; 
the shrewd way to play the game. Happiness in 
heaven seems vague and far off, but making sure 
of a good character here is the only way to hap- 
piness on earth. 

“Tf you would be smart, be smart on the side 
of decency. If nature has given you an ill temper 
and a surly disposition—be smart enough to 
master them. Be smart as the believer, not the 
scoffer. If an honest man is respected by all his 
fellovs (and he is). be smart enough to stay 
honest. If friendship is necessary to our happi- 
ness (and it is), be smart enough to do the 
friendly things which win friends. This sort of 
smartness will bring you to a worth-while goal— 
but it will put you to some inconvenience. You 
cannot drift into it naturally. You will have to 
sacrifice many a whim and fancied pleasure. 
You will have to know what you are about. You 
will have to determine to-day what sort of charac- 
ter you wish to build for yourself, and then delib- 
erately work for it." 


temper get the better of me 
at times, and the next day 
I am ashamed. I neglect 
some kindly little deed I 
could do, and spend hours 
after wishing I had done it. 
I ought to work, and I go 
golfiing. I set aside an eve- 
ning for a task like this, and 
I lie on my back and read a 
book. [am not strict enough 
with me; not nearly so strict 
as I am with others. I 
should reverse the order, I 
know; but I do not. 

I should exact more from 
me than I expect from 
others. I should hold my- 
self to the line. I should 
make building me and my 
character my particular 
business every day, instead 
of merely drifting along and 
giving all my thought to 
outside tasks. I should try 
just as hard to be a good 
personality as I try to be a 
good golfer or a good bridge 
player or a good swimmer. 


B'TI am my own worst 
enemy. I spoil what 
might be a fairly decent job 
of living with a lot of messy 


did not explain it so that I could under- 
stand it. i lost that lesson then, when it 
would have meant a lot to me. I have 
learned it now. 

But I do hope to get the idea fixed in 
my boy’s mind that, among all the mil- 
lions of people upon this earth, there is 
none to whom he must give as much 
thought as he gives to himself. He must 
learn to turn the searching white light of 
truth on every motive and action. 

If this is selfishness, he must be selfish 
about it; if it is shrewdness he must be 
shrewd in this respect—that he will never 


Life is an individual problem. To each 
of us is given the opportunity to live for a 
certain period of time upon this earth. 
None knows why he was put here or what 
work he was intended to do. He is not 
told in advance when his task will be 
completed. He may be here for a short or 
along time. Eventually he must find his 
own place in the world and make himself 
what he has desired to be. 

I want my boy to know, as I have 
learned, that he is likely to be his own 
worst enemy—and that he can be his own 
best friend. 


and careless and indifferent work. Some- 
one may say that I can’t help my weak- 
nesses; that I was born that way and must 
be so; but in my own heart I know better. 
I am a believer in heredity to a consider- 
able extent. I am sure that a clean, rich 
heritage is the best possession any boy 
can receive from his parents; but I am 
certain that no boy need be careless about 
his personal habits just because his great- 
grandfather may have spilled gravy on 
his vest. 

I know there is no need for me to do 
a lot of foolish (Continued on page 160) 
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The Family Airplane 
Will Soon Be Here 


WIDE WORLO PHOTOS 


An all-metal plane of German manufacture carry- 
ing six cabin passengers besides pilot and mechanic 


HERE is magic in certain names. 

That of Ford is one of them. And 

a year ago the Fords, father and 

son, did an astonishing thing: 

They reached out and picked up 
a man. They brought him to Dearborn. 
put him down in their own industrial 
dooryard, cleared away a forest and built 
him a factory. 

This man had a company which bore his 
name. The Fords bought it, paying double 
the book value for its stock, and, though 
the company became ‘‘A Division of the 
Ford Nines Company,” they kept its 
name, linking it with their own. Beni 
Ford became chairman of its board, Edsel 
Ford its president, and the man from the 
outside, overnight raised into a fortune, 
was made its vice president and general 
manager. 

Whereupon, Henry Ford issued a state- 
ment, one of the most important made by 
an industrial leader in recent years: 


This purchase means that we will manu- 
facture a fleet of commercial airplanes to 
carry our own freight to practically all parts 
of the United States. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany plans to connect the various large cities of 
the United States by airways, and maintain a 
regular schedule of deliveries. These cities will 
include New York, Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis 
and others throughout the East and West; 


n p 


there is a great future to 
aviation, but whether it 
will supplant the motor- 
car as a means of trans- 
portation it is hard to say. 
We are going to build the 
best airplanes we can, and 
if commercial aviation de- 
velops we shall be ready. 


The wheels of the 
new factory turned, 
and shortly the news- 
papers were heralding a 
new day for aviation, 
and a new name to the 
lay public. The name 
was William B. Stout. 

Preacher's son, me- 
chanical engineer, inventor and builder 
of airplanes, Stout is one of the foremost 
figures in aviation to-day. Since the war 
he has done more, perhaps, than any other 
one man to make commercial aviation on 
a big scale not a future possibility but a 
future certainty. He invented the thick- 
winged type of plane, and quickly utilized 
the idea in building the first American all- 
metal air craft, which is as big an advance 
over the prevalent wooden-type plane as 
the modern steel railroad Pullman is over 
the old wooden coach. 

The metal plane is fireproof, stronger, 
lighter, carries a. greater load; is easier 
handled and more economically operated. 
As to its safety—thick-winged all-metal 
planes built at Dearborn, and for a year 
operated daily over Ford airways between 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, have 
maintained an accurate schedule without a 
single accident of any kind! 

During the war Stout was technical 
adviser to the Aircraft Board. Before 
that, he was chief engineer of the aircraft 
division of the Packard Motor Company, 
before that with Scripps-Booth. For years 
he wrote on aéronautics, authoritatively. 
He founded *'Aérial Age," one of the 
nation's first all-air magazines. 

But above all stands the significant fact 
that the Fords, with the world to choose 
from, picked Stout to manage their air- 


The freight plane is already in the air, the 
ocean-crossing plane for passengers is on its 
way, and within five years you may be tak- 
ing your family out for a spin up above the 
clouds where it's cool! — William B. Stout, 
one of the greatest American experts, tells 
what is being done in aviation, and what 
will be done 


By William S. Dutton 


craft division and gave it his name. Under 
the Fords, he to-day is directing the 
largest purely commercial air program in 
America, backed by the capital and genius 
of what amounts to an industrial empire. 

I spent two afternoons with Stout. 
During the first, at Dearborn, he showed 
me through the Ford air plant, now turn- 
ing out a plane a day, and talked about 
the future of commercial aviation— not 
fifty or a hundred years hence, but a year, 
three, at the most five years, from noze. 

The second afternoon I made him talk 
about himself: 

His eyes were bad as a bov. He 
couldn't play as other youngsters did, be- 
cause, as he put it, he "couldn't have 
caught a balloon with handles on it." 5o, 
in a little workshop in the cellar of his 
father's parsonage, he plaved with me- 
chanics. There, stirred by the same article 
in a boys’ magazine which inspired Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, he built his first air- 
plane, of tissue paper and feathers. 


I AM coming back to his boyhood fur- 
ther along, for Stout's career is an in- 
spiration. He was poor and handicapped 
by his eyes. He had to fight to get an edu- 
cation. His greatest aede: owe grew 
out of a defeat which left him penniless. 

But first I want you to grasp the 
immediate future of aviation as Stout 
painted it; that is, the part it will play 
in passenger and freight transportation 
within the next few years. Aviation is 
going to affect the interests of all of us 
eventually. The day is not so far distant 
when it will be within the means perhaps 
of your family to own its private air- 
plane! 

Let's begin with 1926. Offhand Mr. 
Stout named for me a half-dozen big air 
companies that will have commercia 

lanes in regular operation this summer! 

lany of these planes will be in the air as 
you read this article. New companies will 
be in the process of formation, for the 
“gold rush” of aviation is on. 

“You should make this clear," empha- 
sized Mr. Stout. "This development is 
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not along stock-jobbing lines. 
The capital has been pro- 
vided; the planes are being 
built. by reliable manufac- 
turers, and the boards of 
directors of the operating 
companies include some of 
the biggest business and t- 
nancial men in the country. 


* I» IRD planes, six in num- 

ber, are already operat- 
ing daily between Chicago, 
Detroit, and Cleveland. One 
plane leaves Chicago at 9:30 
A. M. and arrives at the Ford 
airport in Dearborn, 
miles distant, at noon. A 
second plane leaves Dearborn 
at 1:30 P. M. and is in Chicago 
with its freight at 4:00 P. M 
The Cleveland plane leaves 
Dearborn at 11:00 a. M., ar- 
rives in Cleveland at 12:30 
P. M.; leaves Cleveland at 2:00, 
and is back at the airport at 
3:30, all in the same dav. 
Each plane carries a cargo of 
one thousand pounds; it cou! 
carry fifteen hundred pounds 
in addition to fu.', oil, and 
pilot. 

“The Western Air Express 
Company plans to have ma- 
chines in the air and on 
regular duty within a few 
months. They will link Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City, 
and later gc on to Dallas, Texas, and 
possibly to St. Louis. A comparison of 
railroad time and air time will give you 
some comprehension of what this means. 
It takes a railroad express train approxi- 
mately twenty-seven hours to go from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. Planes do 
it in seven hours, almost a day and night 
less. 

“We have already built and delivered 
four all-metal planes for the Florida Air- 
ways Company. These planes, equipped 
with single Ford Liberty motors, with a 
fifteen hundred pounds freight capacity, 
will fly on regular schedule between Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Fort Meyer, and Tampa. 
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(At top of page) The**Maiden Dearborn," first of Henry Ford's fleet 
of freight planes at the end of its first trip from Dearborn to 
Chicago with over eleven hundred pounds of freight. 
close-up of Stout and Ford watching one of their planes 


As soonsas the company can be provided 
with three-engine planes it will be able to 
send its ships with passengers over the 
Everglades in perfect safety. 


“ANOTHER big company, for which 

Curtis has built a fleet of ten planes, 
is the National Air Transport Company, 
which will establish an air route betweén 
Dallas and Chicago. This company has 
been granted a government contract to 
carry mail between those cities. 

“The Colonial Airways Company will 
connect New York and Boston and un- 
doubtedly other Atlantic Coast cities 
before the year is out. The sixth company 
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| have in mind is, at the time 
I am speaking, in the process 
of formation and is to operate 


planes between Cleveland 
and Detroit. By summer 
fully a dozen companies 


should be in the air freight 
and passenger field. The end 
of 1926 should see airways 
established between practi- 
cally all important American 
cities, East and West.” 


T 


OW about landing 
helds?" I asked. 
Personally, I don't regard 
them a major problem," an- 
swered Mr. Stout. “The new 
planes being built don't re- 
quire such large fields. Our 
all-metal ships land in eight 
hundred feet, for example. 
Farm land on good paved 
roadways may be purchased, 
if no site is available in a city, 
at no exorbitant price, and 
connected with the city proper 
by a fast motor-truck service. 
The trucks will make the 
short hauls, and airplanes the 
long ones. 
“Later on, when air trans- 
4 portation becomes general 
and embraces both passengers 
and freight, we will see a new 
type of landing and dispatch- 
ing fields ceithin our big cities. 
In nearly every big city you 
can mention are vast stretches of open, 
level land now occupied only by railroad 
yards. It is impossible to erect buildings 
in these yards, so air space of untold value 
at present is going to waste. The future 
air fields will be ozer these yards, like vast 
train sheds with flat tops. It is a step 
which will come when the railroads them- 
selves turn to the airplane as a supple- 
mentary arm of their service, as they 
to-day are turning to the motor truck and 
bus. ' 
“Certainly the airplane never will sup- 
plant the railroad. It merely will supple- 
ment it. The plane will furnish a fast 
express service over long distances for the 
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lighter, compact type of freight that is 
needed in a hurry. The railroads will 
continue to carry coal, ore, oil, stock, 
merchandise in bulk, heavy machinery, 
steel, and so on through an endless list. 
‘The motor-truck will become the auxiliary 
of both plane and railroad for short hauls. 
The three services will intertwine and 
cooperate. 

“With present airplanes, freight rates 
will be high when compared with those of 
railroads, just as taxis are 
high compared with street 
Cars." 


REMEMBERED having 

seen in a Sunday news- 
paper supplement an imagi- 
native artist's conception of 
the city of the future. It 
was a marvel to behold. All 
buildings and houses were 
built flat on top like cubist 
mushrooms. Airplanes were 
dropping down on these 
private roof-top landing 
felds like flies. An aérial 
traffic cop was on duty. 

“How about that?" I 
asked Mr. Stout. 

“Bunk!” was his verdict. 
“Not in our lifetime at least. 
The planes could land on 
flat-topped houses. Wehave 
pilots who can perform that 
now; but it is a stunt, not a 
safe practice. One bad land- 
ing in a down-town business 
section might cost a score of 
lives. People in buildings 
and on the streets would 
be endangered. Nothing of 
this nature would be true of 
an air platform built over a 
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The front end of 
the New Cyclone, 
or P-1 type plane, 
recently developed 
for the Bureau of 
Aéronautics of the 
United States 
Navy. The motor 
is air-cooled. Its 
nine cylinders de- 
velopfour hundred 
and fifty horse- 
power. It is ex- 
pected that this 
type of plane will 
play an important 
part in developing 
both passenger 
and freight trans- 
portation through 
the air 


railroad yard, and, what is equally im- 
portant, the platform would in no wise 
disturb existing ground conditions, and it 
would utilize space at present wasted. 

"However, the landing problem is 
secondary. We have engineers fully 
capable of handling it. It will follow avia- 
tion advance and not precede it, just as 
better roads and service stations followed 
the automobile. Twenty-five years ago 
we didn't dream of concrete highways; 
but they're here nevertheless. 


"AVIATION will develop in three stages: 
First, by fuller utilization of the air- 
jane in business and industry; second, 
by use of it for passenger, mail, and light 
freight transportation between continents; 
third, by adaptation of it to individual 
ownership at a low price. We are already in 
the first stage. We should be in the second 


T" Nw. We 
—— 
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The Yorktown, a huge plane of the Atlantic Coast air line 
from Boston to Havana, trying out the landing field at Boston 


A new metal-hull flying machine which will carry three persons. 
The plane weighs 1,040 pounds, is twenty-five feet long, and has a 
wing span of 38 feet. It flies approximately thirteen miles on one 
gallon of gasolene, and can alight in the water as well as on land 
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and third within five years!” 

Stout went on to make 
some eye-opening predictions. 
With his pencil he drew 
sketches of what these planes 
of the next few years will be 
like, estimated costs, per- 
formances, suggested likely 
routes. 

"I'm simply showing you,” 

ply g you, 

he emphasized, “what can be 
done, what we know can be 
done. Our main limitation is 
in engines. We can't get 
them fast enough. As soon 
as engines are available some- 
body will build the planes. 
We could build them now if 
we had engines!" 


QMRST, let me describe to 
vou these near-future 
planes, as Mr. Stout sketched 
them for me. Aside, it should 
be kept in mind that he wasn't 
talking of what the Fords 
plan to do but of what the 
industry as a whole will do. 
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And he limited himself to matters already 
under discussion if mot actually in the 
planning. 

The main change he indicated in the 
commercial type planes will be a rapid 
swing to all-metal planes and from power 
plants. of one engine, to power plants of 
three or more engines. The new engines 
will be air-cooled exclusively. 

“The multiple-engine plane settles the 
question of safety,” explained Mr. Stout. 
"We are building such planes at Dear- 
born.. One of them is in the air to-day, 
equipped with three Wright motors. It is 
designed to carry fifteen hundred pounds 
of paying freight. The engines are so 
arranged and powered that any two of 


them. will carry the plane and this load ~ 


without a loss of height, and so that any 
one. of them will carry the plane over a 
sufficient distance to enable the pilot to 
find a suitable landing place. In brief, in 
the one-engine plane, if motor trouble 
develops, you've got to come down where 
you are, and take a chance on landing 


safely. You stake everything on the 
single motor. In the three-engine plane, 
if one motor goes wrong you continue your 
way on two; if two motors go wrong you 
hunt a safe landing and alight for repairs. 
All three motors must go wrong at once to 
put you in danger, and while that is 
possible it is extremely unlikely. 


"FT HE all-metal multiple-engine plane is 

easily ten times as safe as the wooden 
one-engine plane with which the public is 
familiar. I don't say that in disparage- 
ment of the one-engine plane, which is 


pon as safe as the average automo- , 


ile in the- hands of the average driver. 
But three or more engines make for just 


that much additional-safety, and also 


better performance. 

“Of course there is a difference in cost: 
The three-engine ship sells for $37,500 
delivered on field at Dearborn, or, in the 
new sales terminology, D. O. F., Dearborn. 
The one-engine ship sells for $22,500. At 
that I have cited present prices. Growing 
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“Big Boy,” one of the ships of the John- 
son air line between Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, flying over Hamilton, Ohio. Five 
daily trips are made. The round trip takes 
one and one-half hours. (In the oval) 
One of the two baby grand pianos which 
were recently shipped from New York to 
Washington by airplane, being un- 
loaded at Bolling Field, Washington 


production will rapidly lower these within 
the next three or four years, even to 
reducing them by half. 

“Remember, I have been speaking of 
the purely commercial type plane—the 
plane of the first stage of development and 
which will definitely take its place as a 
freight and passenger carrier during 1926. 
The plane of the second stage will be a 
giant in comparison and, as I have said, 
will connect continents. 


AT 'THE outset, this plane will cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000, and 
quantity production will reduce this to 
$50,000. It will be powered with five, six, 
or more air-cooled engines housed in a 
separate engine-room and manned by ex- 
pert engineers. It will be able to carry 
twenty or more passengers, a ton of mail 
and express, all the passengers’ baggage, 
and enough fuel to make a non-stop flight 
from New York to Berlin, or from Los 
Angeles to Hawaii, with thirty per cent to 
spare. Its speed will be one hundred miles 
per hour. Its cabins will be heated and 
provide every comfort for travel. 

“In design these planes will be of the 
thick-winged all-metal type. The engine- 
room and quarters for the crew will be in 
the body ab the ship. The passengers will 
be carried inside the wings. 

“The latter assertion may puzzle any- 
body who is not familiar with the thick- 
wing type of construction. In appearance 
the thick-wing plane somewhat resembles 
a monoplane in the air, but it actually is 
a biplane with the two planes curved and 
joined to form a (Continued on page 196) 


Mr. Phillips's impression of how he seems to his audience and how his audience seems to him 


“We Have With Us To-night—” 


I’ve always pined to rise in response to those words and knock my audience off 
its chairs with. my brilliant flow of wit— But as a public speaker I 
sound like the call of wild and startled birds, and I'm as com- 

pletely at ease as a bathing girl on a 


RATORY is the art of making 
deep sounds from the chest 
seem like important messages 
from the brain. 

An oration is a collection of 
loose words so arranged and handled that 
it will take them the maximum amount of 
time to pass a given point. 

Orators are people who can think 
rapidly through the mouth. 

Those are my definitions, and J stick to 
'em even though I now confess publicly 
that for yasi had a great desire to be 
able to rise at the words “We have wizh 
us to-night—” and pause in my flow of 
well-chosen words only when the applause 
made it absolutely necessary, or when a 
commotion in the rear of the hall disclosed 
that some listener had collapsed through 
sheer amazement that such gems of 
thought could spring from between one 
upper and lower set of teeth. 

uring the past few years, however, 
this desire has left me. I no longer crave 
to knock 'em flat. This change has been 
in accord with the trend of the times. 
Talking has lost its appeal. Voice throw- 
ing began to shed its popularity during 
the World War, and its remaining charm 
became flatter than a snake's ears with 
the elevation of Calvin Coolidge to the 
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post of Grand Exalted Ruler and Supreme 
Archon of the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Voluble. 

The cry of "Speech! Speech!" which 
formerly sprang to the lips of the public 
whenever a man announced his candidacy 
for County Dog Catcher, gave $4 to the 
fund for fighting the gypsy moth, eloped 
with a chorus girl, stopped a runaway, 
carved a prayer on the head of a pin, 
wrote a book on Forty Difficult Billiard 
Shots, or snatched a Maltese kitten from 
beneath the wheels of an ice wagon, is no 
longer common in the land. 

Now and then it may be heard at a 
theatre from the people who got in on free 
tickets, or at some political gathering, 
from conspirators who know that if the 
person addressed opens his mouth it will 
cost him thousands of votes, But the 
demand is very infrequent. 


EVEN at political conventions, the 
rótisseries of red-hot oratorv, there has 
been a pronounced falling off in the de- 
mand for silver tongues. I spent an en- 
tire summer two years ago at the con- 
vention of the Democratic Party, and the 
obvious aversion of the delegates to 
throat, chest, and nose noises amazed me. 

At this convention only a few silver 


sleigh ride 


tongues were allowed to operate for any 
time without a restless shifting of feet and 
peevish cries of "G'wan 'nd name your 
man!" Even when the few really able 
speakers were doing their spellbinding 
act, hundreds of the delegates were to be 
found down-stairs under the convention 
floor clamoring for hot frankfurters and 
demanding to know whether Babe Ruth 
made any homers vesterday. 

One of the most moving speeches I ever 
heard was delivered by ex-Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker. It was a real 
oration; but I personally observed a dele 
gate from the secretary's home state 
asleep in his chair throughout the address. 
The late William Jennings Bryan, who 
had never failed to hold a convention's 
undivided attention, failed utterly to hold 
this one. And while this was attributed to 
Bryan’s decline as a speaker, I think it 
was due chiefly to the decline of his audi 
ence as listeners. 

The command of the minute is “ Make 
it snappy!” 

“The less said, the better" used to be 
an adage. To-day it has become a na- 
tional policy. 

Up to the past eight or ten years, the 
public nel to consider it a privilege 
and a treat to crowd into some poorly 
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ventilated meeting place and hear a man 
in a boiled shirt demonstrate how many 
words he could hurl into space from a 
standing start. 

Elections, issues, and reforms used to 
be won by loud speakers. If a boy de- 
veloped vibrant chest tones, an instinct 
for strutting, and a talent for making 
eight dozen words do the work of one, 
his future was regarded as settled. His 
parents bought him a platform with a 
pitcher of ice water on it to play with, told 
him bedtime stories about Demosthenes, 
Mark Antony, Daniel Webster, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Chauncey Depew, and 
got him invited to public banquets or 
civic meetings after he grew up a bit. 
Then they lay back and waited for the 
newspapers to come in with the first-page 
photographs of the boy stampeding the 
gang. 

A quiet son was looked upon as a lia- 
bilitv. He was considered as good as 
cooked from the very outset. Because he 
sat around during heavy arguments and 
took no part in them, he was said to be 
“odd.” The neighbors shook their heads 
and murmured, "It's too bad Willie ain't 
bright." 

t was a rule of the times that any boy 
had to be an orator, or learn some good 
trade like umbrella-repairing, horse-doc- 
toring, or whip-making. 

The attitude toward a boy with a 
natural gift for bunk in words of six syl- 
lables was that, even if he failed to be- 
come President, there was a bright future 
for him as an auctioneer, a Kickapoo 
Indian Sagwa demonstrator, or a monol- 
ogist. 

My home territory of New England 
wasn't as susceptible to natural gas as 
some other sections of the country, but it 
wasn't immune. My father had a grand 
passion for oratory and would walk a mile 
for a gavel. I inherited an appetite for 
orations in all forms, and he took me, as 
a boy, to many public meetings. One 
Fred Orr was the shining local orator of 
those days back home 
and I remember 
thinking that Demos- 
thenes himself 
couldn't have been 
any better. I recall 
hearing William Jen- 
nings Bryan speak in 
one of his early cam- 
patens Most of what 

e said was lost.upon 
me, but I was duly 
awed and adequately 
spellbound. Some 
weeks later I was 
asked by my parents 
what I wanted to be 
when I grew up and I 
replied: “I want to 
be Bryan." 


Y CRAVING for 

oratory devel- 
oped as I grew up, and 
I satisfied the urge 
whenever possible. 
New Haven, being 
the home of Yale Uni- 
versity, had many 
noted men as its 
guests each year, and 
whenever there was 
an orgy at Woolsey 


. 


Hall I was among those present, and 
listening intently. Once I climbed a fire 
escape and sneaked into the gallery of the 
old Hyperion Theatre to hear President 
Taft. 

Court arguments always appealed to 
me, and, even in my school days, I played 
“hooky” to hear State Attorney Wil- 
liams make his argument in some case in 
the Criminal Courts Building. I think 
one of the factors that drew me into the 
newspaper business was the consideration 
that as a police and court reporter I could 
hear many of the arguments—and at the 
same time get paid for it. I was always 
loath to leave the court-room and return 
to the newspaper office, when “Jake” 
Goodhart or *“‘ Davie” Fitzgerald, the 
town's two leading criminal lawyers, were 
appearing in a case. The late “Jim” 
Sullivan, who in after years came into the 
limelight as American minister to San 
Domingo, was a practitioner in the New 
Haven courts, and, although wisdom 
made the use of an umbrella prudent when 
“Jim” was scaling the oratorical heights 
and sprinkling whatever lay below, I was 
often swayed by his eloquence. 


Two of my schoolday acquaintances of 
whom I was deeply envious were Walter 
Pickett, son of the leading editor, and 
Kenneth Wynne, son of a prominent law- 

er there. They were the boy orators of 
Hillhouse High School. Each spoke from 
the stage at inspirational meetings in the 
school auditorium, when I was (this is 
strictly between ourselves) doing my 
second year in the freshman class. Their 
oratorical gifts struck me as marvelous, 
and I was in the grip of the Green-Eyed 
Monster for weeks. Both drifted natu- 
rally into law and politics. Pickett be- 
came state attorney and Wynné a leading 
barrister and a holder of various public 
offices. 

To become a lawyer was my boyhood 
ambition. Not that I liked the law—it 
was the vocal opportunities that attracted 
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me. Every year I made a resolution to 
quit work the following fall and enter law 
school, but was dissuaded by a growing 
realization that my brain and my larynx 
didn't show the proper coórdination. 


THE earliest blow to my oratorical am- 
bitions was delivered in high school, 
when I enthusiastically took a place on a 
debating team. I studied the subject for 
weeks, made speeches to myself, consid- 
ered all arguments that might be made in 
rebuttal, and felt confident of proving 
the bright star of the team. William H. 
Hackett, instructor in Latin, was the 
judge, and every time I chance to see him 
on visits back home I think of the day of 
that debate, when I leaped nimbly to my 
feet and then became Practically dead 
from the neck up. I couldn’t think of a 
single logical thing to say. After mutter- 
ing incoherently and hitting no subjects 
touchin’ on or appertainin' to the ques- 
tion at issue I sat down with all the sen- 
sations of having spent ten minutes bound 
and gagged in the hot-room of a Turkish 
ath. . 

That experience should have cured me, 
but it didn’t. I continued to seek pointers 
in oratory and, as a newspaper reporter, 
sought the assignments to cover an 
affairs where oratory flowed, whether it 
was the Annual Banquet of the Retail 
ists, the Spring Dinner of the Cus- 
tom Tailors, the meeting of the Yale-Har- 
vard debating societies, the Chamber of 
Commerce Annual Banquet, or the sum- 
mer outing of the Scheutzen Park Chow- 
der Club. 

Whenever the toastmaster arose and 
said, ‘‘And now, gentlemen, I have a treat 
in store for you. We have with us this 
evening that master of repartee, that 
wizard of the clever quip, that well-known 
wit .. ." I pictured the day when I 
should rise in response to just such an in- 
troduction and lock 'em out of their 
chairs. 

It seemed to me it was bound to come. 
But it didn't. 

I know, at last, 
that as a speaker I 
am one of America’s 
best reproducers of 
the call of wild and 
startled birds, and 
that, standing with a 
pitcher of ice water at 
my elbow, I look as 
completely and hap- 
pily at ease as a bath- 
ing girl on a sleigh 
ride. But it took me 
some time to be con- 
vinced. 

When a man is 
writing a daily column 
of humor in a news- 
paper in a big city, 

is followers natu- 
rally, but wrongly, as- 
sume that he talks 
the way he writes. If 
they like what he 
writes, it inevitably 
follows that many of 
them will ask him to 
address various meet- 
ings and banquets. I 
receive hundreds of 
invitations a year to 
(Cont'd on page 204) 
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She lifted the pot from the full cup, but as she swung away, with an appearance of accident she allowed a spoonful 
of the scalding stuff to spill from the spout. It struck Porgan's cheek, and he uttered a great cry of profane pain 


The Fighting Point 
A love story of the North Woods 
By Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


HIS is the tale of two men -and 
woman. One of these men was bluntly 
sly and coldly shrewd and as ruthless as a 
serpent. ‘The other was stolid, dull of 
mind and perception, a person of one idea 
at atime. And it happened that the path 
and purposes of Porgan, the frst man, 
crossed the path and purposes of Beme, 
the second man. With what result, is the 
story. 

Porgan, escaping with a fortune he had 
successfully stolen, employed Beme, a pro- 
fessional guide, to conduct him, osten- 
stbly on a hunting trip, into the very heart 
of the Northern wilderness, where trace of 
him and his loot might be 
lost until the pursuit. had 
died down. Because of the 
slowness and the very faith- 
fulness of Beme, Porgan 
began to feel toward him a 
great scorn and an unrca- 
soning hatred. 

It occurred to him, then, 
to throw pursuit forever off 
the track by making way 
with Beme, and leavi ing evi- 
dence to show that it was 
he who had been robbed and 
killed by Beme. Plaving 
with this scheme, he heard 
talk of “Beme’s girl," whom 
they would see when they 
reached Beaver Pond, their 
first stopping place. With 
amusement he pictured the 
drab and slattern sort of 
woman who might conceiv- 
ably find something to at- 
tract her in this Beme. 

And then—they saw her. 
Standing on the shore, wait- 
ing with her father, who 
kept the dam here. A girl 
of such rich and intoxicating 
loveliness that Porgan's 
breath choked in his throat; 
and he was divided between 
the desire tbat she should smile upon him 
as she did upon Beme, and a fierce appe- 
tite for the throat of little Beme between 
his hands! [The story began in May.] 


HERE now the dam stood, 

there had once, many 

ears before, been a lum- 

be camp that housed a 

crew of forty or hfty men; 

and the buildings designed for their uses, 

by this time more or less sagging and 

dilapidated, nevertheless. still. straggled 

about the little clearing. What had been 

the bunk house and dining hall were a 

little below the dam. On higher ground 

beyond them stood the stables. The 
blacksmith's shop was near by. 

At a short distance from this group of 

buildings was a somewhat larger structure 


ever written. So 


of logs, which had housed the foreman and 
the man in charge of clerical work; had 
furnished them with office room and living 
quarters. [t was in this building, main- 
tained in good repair, that the dam keeper 
and his daughter now lived. 

The man’s name was Roulomb —Donat 
Roulomb; and in the moment of landing, 
Porgan heard Beme address him as Donat, 
heard his guide call the girl Vonne. Beme 
had, with his steadying paddle, held the 
bow of the canoe against the shore while 
Porgan alighted, then swung the stern in 
so that he might himself step to land; and 
he exchanged his greetings with Donat and 
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MASQUERADE 


A Thrilling Mystery Romance 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 


HE story centers about identical twin sisters, 

left orphans when they were infants, and 
reared in different homes. 
which their roads cross and recross, the swiftness rain. 
with which the plot develops, and the courage of 

. one of the twins in meeting a disastrous situa- 
: tion, make up one of the most fascinating serials 
alike in. physical. appearance 
that even their relatives could, not distinguish 
them, these beautiful girls have strangely con- 
trasting personalities. 
thing is happening every minute. 
demonstration of the story-teller's 
Tne EDITOR. 
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the girl before introducing Porgan to them. 
Thus Porgan had time for a quick esti- 
mate of them both. i 

The girl he found almost bewilderingly 
satisfying. The man, her father, was a 


stout little Frenchman with broad shoul- 


ders and a wide smile, and the high cheek 
bones more generally associated with 
Slavic blood. 
black and presented a ferocious aspect, 
belied by his gleaming smile; and he had a 
stump in the place of his right leg, which 
had been crushed beyond repair a good 
many years before, between two plung- 
ing logs. 

A cripple, a stupid little dunce, and 
this girl; Porgan found in the situation 
something curiously pleasing. 

Donat gave them the heartiest wel- 
come; he reminded Beme that the weather 


The amazing way in 


some- 
It is a rare 


lis mustache was wide and, 


was uncertain and threatening, and ad- 
vised the guide to store his belongings 
and those of his passenger in the bunk 
house. 

“The roof there, she is plenty tight 
most places," he assured them. “And you 
can put some hay on the bunks for 
beds." 

Porgan said harshly e EO doing! 
Place like that is full. of bugs, I'll ber.’ 

He saw the girl's quick movement of 
attention, felt the chilling of that friend- 
liness with which she had at first added 
her greeting to that of her father; and 
he blamed his own folly in having thus 
offended her. 

Beme said, “No; it’s all 
right. r ve slept there many 

a time," 

Porgan took the oppor- 
tunity to correct. his mis- 
take. 

“Sure, go ahead,” he said 
heartily. "I was kidding." 

Donat had frowned; but 
now he smiled again, clappe ed 
Beme heartily on the shoul- 
ders. 

“Yes, ves;" he repeated. 
“The bunk house will do for 
you this night. Better than 
a tent if it blows a hard 


E AND Beme set about 

the small task of trans- 
porting the various burdens 
from the canoe to the pro- 
posed shelter, and not even 
the spectacle of Beme carry- 
ing the bag which he guarded 
so carefully could rob Por- 
gan of this opportunity for 
a word with the girl. 

He said to her agreeably, 
“Vonne? That what they 
call you? Yvonne, I sup- 
pose.” 

She nodded, smiling upon him. 

"] am name’ after my mother;" 
explained. 

“Tf vou look like her," he commented, 
"she was a mighty pretty woman." 

Her smile faded. She had been standing 
beside him, watching Beme and Donat 
departing up the bank; but now she 
turned away. 

“I mus’ go to start supper," 
explained. “You will eat with us?” 

He did not attempt to follow her. 

“Delighted,” he replied. “PI stay and 
help with the stuff.” 

He watched her reach the cabin door 
and enter; and then, not from inclination 
but as a part of his intention to make a 
good impression, he picked up two of the 
wooden buckets in which their provisions 
were conveyed and bore them up the bank, 
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passing Beme and Donat on the way. The 
two men presently returned with the last 
load, and Porgan waited for them in the 
bunk-house door. 

During their absence he had made sure 
of the location of his bag, considering the 
wisdom of secreting it; but he was still 
undecided when they returned. They 
found him TERRE a cigarette, watching 
them indifferently. 

He said to Donat, “ Your daughter was 


kind enough to invite us to have supper: 


with you.' 

“ But yes,” the one-legged man replied, 
in a loud and hearty tone that seemed to 
be characteristic of him. He waved his 
hands in a gesture of explanation. “A 
nice little doe come into my garden the 
other night, so"I have to shoot her to 
protec' my veg'tables. And we cannot let 
all that venison go for to spoil." 

“Suits me," Porgan commented. “You 
have to keep these deer in their places.” 

He winked at Donat, and Donat 
laughed aloud in enjoyment of the jest; 
the two men went toward the cabin almost 
arm in arm. Beme stayed a moment 
behind to prepare the beds, and when he 
presently made his way toward the house 
he saw that the threat of bad weather 
was becoming more definite, and he was 
satished that there would be at least a 
shower. 


HE DID not go to the front door of the 
cabin, but to the rear, entering through 
the kitchen, expecting to find Vonne 
there. She was there, busy about the 
stove, and she gave him now that warm 
and ardent welcome denied in the presence 
of Porgan. She was a little taller than 
Beme, yet she contrived somehow to 
make it appear that he was stalwart and 
robust, and that she was merely a small 
and dependent person relying upon his 
strength and his courage. 

This is a particular piece of tact which 
vou will discover only in those women who 
love very definitely and certainly. It was 
not coquetry, was simply a part of that 
solicitude for his happiness and well- 
being which her every movement and her 
words revealed. She asked whether he 
were well, whether the world went well 
with him, what all his movements and his 
thoughts since last they met had been. 
This while she returned to her tasks 
about the stove, and Beme leaned against 
the wall, his hands in his pockets, watch- 
ing her at work there. 

The cabin was large enough; there were 
two bedrooms in addition to the kitchen 
and the large room which served all-other 
purposes. Donat and Porgan, sitting in 
that room before a little fire which Donat 
had kindled in the open stove, must have 

"heard their voices in the kitchen, must 
even occasionally have caught a word or 
two. Porgan was at length unable to 
endure this situation for a longer time; 
he came to the kitchen door and spoke to 
Beme, and his voice was genial. 

But he asked Beme to go down to the 
bunk house and fetch his slicker, against 
the chance that it might be raining when 
they should later start for bed. So Beme 
had to leave Vonne to her cooking; and 
Porgan himself stayed in the kitchen 
thereafter, Donat coming to listen from 
the door, till Vonne told them both to be 
out of her way if dinner was to be ready 
at all. 
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Later, when the table was set and they 
sat down, Donat rubbed his hands to- 
gether with enjoyment of this róle of host 
at such a bountiful board. The venison 
chops, broiled to perfection, were out- 
spread on a platter; a dish of sweet 

otatoes flanked them; another of gravy. 
here was jelly in a small bowl, crystalline 
and beautiful; and hot biscuits steamed 


beside the jelly, with pats of butter on 
the other hand. Porgan cried that this, 
beyond 


in this wilderness, was belief. 

“By George,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘you 
couldn’t buy a 
dinner like this in 
New York!” 

And Donat was 
so pleased that he 
rose and went 
down-cellar, re- 
turning with a jug 
under his arm, a 
bottle tenderly in 
his hand. He set 
them both upon 
the table and 
bade Vonne bring 
glasses, and he 
clapped his hands 
upon the jug. 

You are going 
to be pleased with 
this, my frien'," he 
announced. “A 
very good wine 
that I have made 
myself. I learned 
that art many 
yeafs ago, and it 
has not abandoned 
me. There is noth- 
ing that goes better 
with a mouthful o£ 
venison than a sip 
of this wine." He 
was pouring it into 
Porgan's glass. 
“And after we 
have eaten, then 
this.” He lifted 
the bottle, dusty, 
its label marred, 
but almost full of 
a gleaming golden 
liquid like sirup. 

“My father 
brought this when 
he came to this 
country, good 
many years ago,” -he said hospi- 
tably. Sometimes, when there is 
a special occasion, I bring it out : 
and have just a sip, just a thimbleful. 
Like the scent of orange blossoms, my 
frien’? He lifted his hands with a helpless 
gesture. “‘Beyon’ words,” he declared. 

Porgan, chuckling inwardly at the 
man’s enthusiasm, nevertheless said good- 
naturedly, “Fair enough.’ He lifted the 
tumbler, half full of wine. "Now we'll 
drink to Vonne," he suggested. He caught 
the girl's eve, glanced at Beme, and 
grinned maliciously. ' Here's to lovers in 

spring!" he cried and drained away half 
his glass at a gulp. 


BEME made no comment upon this, 
but Donat chuckled and glanced side- 
wise at the young man. 

“He has a tongue, this sport of yours, 
my son," he said warningly. “Maybe it 


was not so wise that you have brought 
him here.” He chuckled again till his 
shoulders shook; but Vonne looked at him, 
Nu uietly enough, yet in such a way that 

onat became instantly and completely 
sober again. 

Porgan ate ravenously, relishing the 
viands, relishing the fact that the girl was 
at his left hand where his eyes could rest 
upon her. The table was small—small 
enough so that it might have been accident 
that his knee touched hers. 


She drew away a little, but he saw that 


she became suddenly more vivacious, 
more ready with words, laughing gayly at 
her own and her father’s sallies; and Por- 
gan joined in, his voice louder than theirs. 
ae won laughter from her too. He felt 
very well pleased with himselfand with her. 
Donat was full of conversation, full of 
questions to Beme about the world out- 
side, and full of the incidents of his own 
narrow life here. Outside, the storm be- 
gan, and thunder rolled; and when the 
lightning flashed they could see through 
the windows, instantly revealed and as 
instantly blotted out again, a’ vista of 
slanting, lancing rain shot with a blue 
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and unearthly light, and the bunk house 
beyond, with the splashing rain forming 
a misty cloud across its roof and spraying 
wide at the eaves. 

When there is stormy weather, the 
very fact of being sheltered and secure 
produces in most men a sense of comfort 
and exhilaration; this emotion was aug- 
mented in these men to-night by the fumes 
of the wine. Donat slapped the table in 
robust enjoyment of the hour; and under 
cover of his loud tones, Porgan spoke 
aside to Vonne, hurrying bold words into 
her ear, while the girl laughed as though 
at what her father was saying, and pre- 
tended not to hear Porgan at all. But he 


the wilderness. In such wise, Beme spoke 
of the two men he and Porgan had seen 
the day before; asked whether they had 
been much about the dam. 

Donat laughed at the recollection, and 
told how they landed one day to get some 
sugar from him, and how one of them 
spoke to Vonne. 

“Oh, he came making many big eyes 
at her, I can tell you,” he declared. 


When Porgan and Beme perceived this canoe containing 


the two silent men drifting so 


quietly 


toward them, 


they were momentarily frozen into an appalled silence 


could see the color underrun the olive of 
her skin. 

Between Beme and Donat, as between 
two men of kindred interests, there was 
an occasional interchange of professional 
information; of the goings and comings of 


Be me s said doubtfully, “Pd as soon they 
wa'n't around here. It bothers me. 

“Ho!” Donat assured him. ‘Put that 
out of your mind, my son. We sent him 
packing, my girl and me. I can tell you 
that.” 
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He laughed aloud; and Beme asked, 
“Trouble with him?” 

“He would not be satisfied," 
explained jovially, “till he could put his 
arms around her. But Vonne does not 
like that sort of business at all, and she 
had a little knife in her hand, and I came 
into the kitchen when I heard her anger. 
So she had him there with his back against 
the wall, you had better believe, and this 
little knife pricking so 
gently at his belly.” 
He wept with mirth. 
“T tell you it was a 
funny thing to sce 
that big man. Big 
Louis! That is his 
name. And I laugh at 
him till he began to 
curse most horrible; 
so then I take up 
my foot, this wooden 
foot of mine"—he 
brandished his peg 
leg above the table 
top with a curious 
dexterity—“and I 
just nudge him under 
the ribs, so!" He 
thrust, as a fencer 
thrusts, deadly and 
true. “And Big Louis 
ran away howling, I 
can tell you that, my 
son. So they do not 
come around this 
place any more at 
all.” 


Donat 


ORGAN had lis- 

tened with 4 grin- 
ning interest. 

"Shouldn't think 
you'd care to make 
enemies of them," he 
suggested. 

Donat's good hu- 
mor abruptly van- 
ished. 

“I do not make 
them enemies, my 
frien’,” he replied 
“They are what they 
are. Í just givethem 
a kick with my little 
wooden foot.” He 
slapped the table. 
“And when such men 
come around too 
much, then I give 
them a kick with my 
good leg, and that 1s 
the last that is nec- 
essary, I can tell 
you.” His eyes were 
gleaming, his very 
mustache seemed to 
bristle; and even Por- 
gan, that bold and 
ruthless man, felt 
himself abashed and 
uneasy. Yet there 
Was a certain venom 
stirring in his thoughts—though it found 
no form in words. 

Beme asked uneasily, “What makes 
them stay around here so long?" 

T think they are going trap," Donat 
told him. “It is not of my affair. I am 
not a game warden, you understand. But 
it is my opinion they have a cabin built 
and hidden well (Continued on page 171) 


What I've Learned About People 
From 10,000 Letters À Year 


These letters are written to me by men and women in every walk of life, from 
capitalists to laborers, and from movie stars to housewives — They have taught 
me that human beings have a fine faith in their fellow men, and 
that, after all, the world is a mighty fine place to live in 


OR nearly ten years I have been 

writing a daily article about life 

in New York as I see it, for a 

string of more than one hun- 

dred newspapers. These news- 

apers are in such cities as Chicago, St. 

ouis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Kansas 

City, Denver, Atlanta, New Orleans, and 

Cincinnati, as well as quite a number of 

such smaller cities as Pine Bluff, Olean, 
Coshocton, and Amarillo. 
The combined circulation 


By O. O. McIntyre 


He is in the village of C. to-night dancing with ` 


her 

I learned subsequently that she evi- 
dently changed her mind. At any rate, 
she did not kill him, and I quote the letter 
merely to illustrate how frank one may 
become in writing to a stranger. 

My correspondents show that they are 
more interested in a tear than in a smile. 
The best thing they can say for a joke is 


An article dealing with some pathetic 
incident in New York life rarely fails to 
bring a flood of sympathizing letters, and 
frequently money orders and checks are 
enclosed. 

These, I may say, come mostly from 
working people. The reason may be that 
the rich man allocates certain sums to 
organized charity, and ignores the in- 
dividual request, while those less fortu- 
nate contribute to the indi- 
vidual case. 

The most prolific source 


of these newspapers runs 
into many millions, and the 
readers are representative of 
every condition in life— 
city, small town, crossroad 
station, and country folk. 
The most interesting thing 
to me about this little ad- 
venture in syndication has 
been the daily mail that I 
receive from my readers. 

My mail will average 
more than ten thousand 
letters a year. They have 
come from a President of 
the United States, members 
of the Cabinet, capitalists, 
movie and stage stars, store 
clerks, factory workers, 
housewives, fugitives from 
Justice, men in jails and 
prisons, flappers, farmers, 
laborers, and men and 
women in every other con- 
ceivable calling. I rarely 
see any of my correspond- 
ents, friendly and other- 
wise. 

But they have taught me 


Some Interesting Facts About 


Mr. McIntyre’s Mail 


PEOPLE in Pennsylvania write him the most 
letters. 


Idaho folks write him none at all. 


Authors and actors seem more sensitive to criti- 
cism than people in any other profession. 


Invalids write the most cheerful notes. 


The strangest letter came from a factory girl, who 
described a friend of his whom she had seen 
in a dream and who was in danger of death. 
Six weeks later this friend was killed in an 
accident. 


His sweetest letter was from a woman who wrote: 
“I am sorry you like to dance; but vou have 
some good qualities, so I am sending you a 
chocolate cake." 


of correspondence is an 
article about dogs. The dog 
lover is almost invariably a 
letter writer. He scems to 
feel it a duty to applaud any 
tribute to his dear dumb 
friend. An article [ wrote 
for this magazine about the 
death of my own beloved 
pet brought hundreds of 
letters. The extracts from 
them filled both sides of the 
pages of a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-page scrapbook. 
Incidentally, had I been 
able—and it would have 
been a pleasure, I assure vou 
—to accept all the dogs that 
were offered to me to re- 
lace my loss, I would have 
ad to move to a large-sized 
farm to take care of them. 


T IS amazing how manv 
deserted wives there are 
over the country. I re 
counted once meeting a 
man, whose name I did not 
disclose, who told me that 


many things about people 
that I do not believe can be 
learned in any other fashion. 

People writing letters to a stranger are 
more likely to express themselves hon- 
estly and freely than they would after a 
casual introduction. The sense of distance 
diminishes restraint. They can speak 
their minds. They will cheerfully put 
things in a letter that they would never 
dream of telling vou, face to face. 

Here is a letter that came from a lonely 
prairie cottage in the West. The penciled 
pages were splotched with tears. It read 
in part: 

I have decided to-night to kill my husband. 
He doesn't know that I know he is making love 
to my sixteen-year-old sister. I have worked 
like a dog for him for fourteen years, and all T 
have to show for it is the faded di Hu. 
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that it has been told before. It may be 
that my humor is faulty, but there was an 
experiment I tried that was interesting to 
me: 

At a club one night I heard an actor 
tell a storv on himself that I had never 
heard before. Twenty men at the table— 
and they were men who knocked about 
very much—had never heard it. ] re- 
counted it in my column, and commented 
on the fact that it was a brand-new 
wheeze. 

A man in Florida sent me immediately 
a vellowing newspaper clipping from his 
grandfather's scrapbook. It was vir- 
tuallv che same joke, and had been told 
exactly forty-one years before. 


twenty years before he had 
deserted his wife and two 
children. He wanted to return to them, 
but was afraid. 

I received myriads of letters and tele 
grams at the time from deserted wives, 
who asked if it might be their husband. 
and, if so, to tell him to return, for, " all 
was forgiven.” Even now, two vears 
later, letters still trickle in--one having 
come from South Africa. These letters, 
one must remember, represented "wives 
with two children" only. And the deser- 
tion took place twenty years before! 

The tragic side of it was that in almost 
every case the wife said she had been 
waiting all the time and knew the husband 
would return. 

Long since I have stopped mentioning 
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men with philanthropic tendencies. It 
brings too many letters from readers who 
want to interest them in this scheme or 
that. There is an enormous army of these 
** letter beggars,” who watch newspapers 
and magazines for names of rich and 
charitable persons, from whom they might 
be able to wheedle money. 

I have been trimendougdy 
impressed with the fortitude 
of invalids and the amazing 
cheerfulness they display. 
I do not refer to those who 
write for material aid, but 
from the lonely shut-ins, who 
rarely voice their despair 
more than to mention in pass- 
ing that they are chronic 
invalids. These invalids seem 
to be ever trying to comfort 
the unfortunate. 


I RECEIVE many letters 
from prisons, and hundreds 
of them say that the writers 
have never received a letter 
during their long travail. 

“You don’t know what it 
would mean to me,” wrote 
one in San Quentin, “to get 
a letter. I have been here 
five years, and not one has 
come to me. My old friends 
and my relatives have com- 
pletely shunned me, and that 
is why I write to you, a 
stranger.” 

Perhaps the strangest letter 
I ever received came from a 
young girl in a factory town 
in New England. It was not 
the letter of an educated 
person. It read: 


Dear Sir: 

I am no spiritualist and I ain't 
much of a believer in dreams. I 
read your pieces in our local 
paper and know you through 
them. Several times there has 
came to me a vision. It generly 
comes at night. You used to 
know a boy names H. He went 
away on a bote. He has red hair 
and teeth like Rosfelt. He is in 
danger and is lible to be kilt anv 
day now. I am just a factory girl 
so you don't need to pay no atten- 
tion to this unless vou want to. 


About six weeks after receiving this 
letter 1 received word of the death in 
England of the man she had so perfectly 
described. A house in which he was living 
had collapsed. The letter came unsigned, 
and many efforts to locate her failed. I am 
entirely too practical to attribute this to 
the supernatural, and have catalogued it 
in my memory as one of those amazin 
coincidences that have happened now and 
then since the dawn of civilization. How- 
ever, I will say this: The next time I 
receive such warnings about friends or ac- 
quaintances I shall hasten to notify them. 

I have also been impressed by the 
number of young men and young women 
who are dissatished with their home towns 
and want to come to New York. 

They complain that their parents do 
not understand them, and that their 
town is "too slow." The girls usually 
me to go on the stage | and the boys want 

“get in the movies. 
Hews one from a boy in Ohio that 


feature writers. 


amused me and shows the heights to 
which youthful vanity may rise: 


Ever since I put on long pants I have been 
considered the handsomest boy in town. There 
isn’t a girl here who wouldn’t fall in love with 
me if I gave her half a chance. I am a witty 
talker and snappy dresser. When I go along 
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O. O. McIntyre is one of the most widely known of newspaper 


the street people turn their heads to look at me. 

My father wants me to work in his bank, but 
I won't do that. I want to be a star in the 
movies. I know this, Mr. McIntyre: I will bea 
knockout. This may sound like egotism to you, 
but it is the truth straight from the shoulder. 
Everything I do every other fellow in town 
tries to imitate me. 


HE kindliest letters I receive are from 
old folk. Age seems to ripen and mel- 
low their dispositions. I have a regular 
correspondent in Louisiana who is one 
hundred and one years old. She has sent 
me her picture—a sweet-faced old lady. 
On her one hundred and first birthday 
she wrote: 


I am one hundred and one to-day. I was up 
to watch the glorious sunrise, and as I sat at 
my window listening to the caroling birds and 
the whispering winds I could not help but feel 
sorry for those who do not believe in God. 
What comforting moments they lose! Perhaps 
this will be my last birthday. Do you remem- 
ber the old story of a neighbor asking the hired 


Many thousands of persons all over the 
country keep up with the gossip of New York City by reading 
his daily articles, which are printed in scores of newspapers. 
Mr. McIntyre was born in Plattsburg, Missouri, forty-two 
years ago. He began his newspaper career in Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Later, he worked on other papers in Cincinnati and New 
York before he established himself as a syndicate writer 
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man what his employer, aged one hundred, 
died of? And his reply, ‘ 'He didn't die of any- 
thing. It was just his turn." Well, I feel that 
it is almost my turn. It does not worry me one 
whit. I'd like to go watching the sunrise or the 
sunset. They speak so much to me of the 
wonders and beautiful things to come. As you 
know, I have had much happiness in my life. 
Very little has been denied me, 
but I honestly believe it is only 
a taste of what is to come as we 
go on and on—and we do most 
certainly—through eternity. 


I! MAY be quite natural 
that I receive vicious and 
anonymous letters. Despite 
the debasing anonymity they 
always hurt me. One cannot 
write to please everyone, yet 
it seems only fair that the 
displeased should sign their 
names. 

Here is a typical one re- 
ceived recently: 


Who cares what vou think 
about New York? You are the 
outstanding joke of the literary 
world, a pis headed country lout 
who thinks wearing spats and 
carrving a cane make a gentle- 
man. Nobody will remember 
you a week after the Fool Killer 
does his duty. 


It is needless to say the 
letter was unsigned, but had 
the gentleman signed it I 
would have agreed in every 
particular except the ''pig- 
headed." Those who know me 
best say the head is of solid 
granite. 

] believe that in almost 
every American home there 
lurks an ambition to write a 
popular song. Hundreds of 
these jaunty jongleurs have 
sent me their lyrics, good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

Writing a popular song is 
one of the most dificult of 
undertakings. Music-publish- 
ing houses have their own 
staffs of composers and lyri- 
cists, and rarely do they 
accept contributions from 
the outside. Yet the ambi- 
tious sweet singers carry on. 

One thing that is tremen- 
dously impressive about my 
correspondence is the deep undercurrent 
of religion throughout the land. My mem- 
ory recalls only two letters from professed 
unbelievers. One was from a man in 
the death house at Sing Sing, and he 
later went to the electric chair chanting 
a prayer. 

A slip in English, split infinitive, mixed 
metaphor, or what not, brings an ava- 
lanche of letters. They are mostly good- 
humored and come from college students 
and college professors. 

'There is an amazing fairness about 
the American reading public. An article 
slighting someone the public may not 
have heard of before will cause an army 
of defenders to come to the rescue. 

I have found that a writer may josh 
himself, but when he tries to ridicule 
someone else he is treading on dangerous 
E 'The under dog always has his 

ay. 

And the under dog reminds me that 
I have found (Continued on page 154) 
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Joseph Kren is Batmaker to the "Kings of Swat" 


Joseph Kren, of Syracuse, New York, 


ball playing world. (Right) 


T TAKES less than a minute to make 
the home run that brings thousands 
of people in the grand-stands to their 


feet; but it takes a hundred years to 
make the bat with which many of 
these home runs are knocked. Ninety- 


seven years or thereabouts are spent in 
the cool fastnesses of the Northern forests. 
Three are spent in the little white frame 
house which is both the home and the 
workshop of Joseph Kren, of Syracuse, 
New York. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. 
man in a Syracuse factory. 
grimy factory windows he 
neighborhood boys playing baseball in 
nearby vacant lots. 
buy they played with 
stick of wood they found lying 
Foreman Kren devoted his noon hour to 


Kren was a fore- 
Phrough the 
could sec the 
| hey Were too poor to 
anv old 
around. 


bats, so 


the making of bats for them out of stra 
lumber from the shipping-room. 

More and more, the boys began to hang 
around the factory, begging for bats. 


Older boys who had been among the first 
youngsters to get Kren bats came back 
because they had grown to like the "feel" 
of a certain one. Then the professional 

layers of the city began to come to Mr. 
ane for bats. Nowadays, famous players 
in major leagues all over the country order 
their bats from him. 

He became an expert in the making of 
bats by trying his hand at all kinds—big 
ones, little ones; some heavy at the butt, 
some light; some with large grips, and 
some with small grips. Whatever their 


[n 


at 
which he turns bats that are famous throughout the base- 
A stack of Kren bats ready for 
the big rush orders which start with the spring season 


the lathe on 


length and shape, 


the bats always 
had perfect bal- 
ance and “hang.” 


" Millionsof bats 
are manufactured 
every year, Mr, 
Kren said simply. 
"We do.not try to 
make millions, but 
just a few, and 
each one good." 

[hrough hislove 
for and his 
interest in hand- 
work, Joseph Kren 
built for himself a 
new carecr. 

If vou ask 
plavers use 
Kren’s bat 
answer sounds like 
the roster of an MI- 
American team: 
Tris Speaker, Rogers 
Meusel, Hazen "Kiki" 


boys 


what 
Mr 


the 


| 


Emil 


Hornsby, 
Cuyler, Freddy 
Lindstrom, Hartnett of the Cubs," Hank" 
Gowdy, and practically every player on 
the world-championship, Pittsburgh Pi-: 


rates—all of them known to the baseball 
fan as great players. 

To go to the place where the bats are 
wrought, you must follow a tidy brick 
path to a little three-room shop in the rear 
of the house. [t was here that [ visited 
Mr. Kren and talked to him about his 
work. 


The making of hand-made bats 
is an education in itself. Ash, 
the hardest of woods, is used, 
and to be of the right quality it 
must have flourished for a hun- 
dred years or thereabouts, on 
the Northern hills, untouched 
by any blight. Only the very 
best pieces of full-grown, straight- 
grained Northern ash are se- 
lected. 

“There is tremendous waste 
in this work," said Mr. Kren. 

" We must throw aw ay as many 
pieces as we use. That Piece, for 
instance," he said, pointing to a 
section that I held in my hand, 

“will not do, because the grain is 
not perfectly straight.” 

A yearly trip is made in search 
of this costly timber, which must 
be very carefully chosen. Lum- 
bermen who have 
large supplies have 
previously notified 
the Krens to visit 
them. The father 
or one of his three 
capable and well- 
trainedsonstravels 
through | Pennsyl- 
vania, New York 
State, the New 
England States, or 
Canada, looking 
for the high-grade 
ash they need 
Here and there a 
carload of hard ash 
isbought aftereach 
piece has been 
thoroughly in- 
spected and ap- 
proved. Then it 
is shipped to Syra- 
cuse, where the 
huge, heavy slabs 
are seasoned for 
from six to twelve 
months in the open 
sheds near the lit- 
tle shop. 

The big slabs of 
century-old ash are 
slipped to the plat- 
form of a circular 
band-saw and cut 
into long pieces 
about three inches 
square, called bil- 
lets. Sometimes only one good bat can 
be made from the very heart of a big slab; 
but from slabs of wood finely wrought and 
of straight grain it is possible to take out 
three good bats. 

One at a time, the billets are clamped 
firmly in a huge special machine, which 
performs the rough cutting that trans- 
forms them into crudely shaped bats. 
They are then placed tier on tier, log- 
cabinwise, in other open sheds for another 
six to twelve months’ period of seasoning. 

After this part of the process, they are 


ready for the expert handwork of Mr. 
Kren and his skilled sons. The shaped 
billets are brought in, and fastened into 
lathes, which turn them slowly while the 
men with sharpened woodworking instru- 
ments smooth off the uneven surfaces. 

The bats, still with little nubbins on the 
ends, are then stacked up in a corner to 
await the time of final polishing, oil fin- 
ishing, and branding in of the trademark. 

In the early spring, the work of filing 
orders begins, and dozens of the bats are 
shipped to scores of college, league and 
amateur teams in all parts of the country 
for the summer baseball season. 

A fascinating part of the shop is the 
corner where are stored many old bats, 
some with handles roughened, others with 
them taped, some split and some sound, 
used bats in dilapidated condition. ‘They 
have been sent at various times to Mi. 
Kren by famous play ers, with the request, 

** Make me more just like it.’ 


He will turn out a duplicate varying 
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not a hair's breadth from the one sent 
in. 

That is where the master workman ex- 
cels. Many well-known players visit his 
shop every spring and stand beside him 
while he turns out the special type of bat 
they want. After listening to an indi- 
on player's description of the ideal 

bat, Joseph Kren will come close to du- 
plicating it in the wood. Sometimes whole 
teams stop off at Syracuse to get a supply 
of bats for each player. Thus the crafts- 
manship of Mr. Kren, the master work- 
man, does more than fulfill the demand for 
a well-made bat: it satishes the player's 
inner craving for just the type of bat he 
has always wanted. 

It is interesting to compare the pet 
peculiarities of different players. Babe 
Ruth, for instance, requires a bat exactly 
thirty-six inches long and forty-six ounces 
in weight. Max Carey demands a bat two 
ounces heavier, but half an inch shorter. 
Tris Speaker wants a bat from thirty- 
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eight to forty ounces in weight and thirty- 
six inches long. The average weight 
demanded is thirty-four to forty ounces. 
Hazen Cuyler's favorite weighs only 
thirty-six ounces. 

“The ash is fine to work with," said 
Mr. Kren. “It is healthy and does not 
poison us as some other woods might.” 

Interesting as the business itself is, the 
men who run it are even more so. The 
older man, Mr. Kren, is a small, keen-eyed 
man, with sinews as strong and flexible as 
the thews of the ash with which he works. 
Indeed, ig the course of a quarter of a 
century, the firm quality of the ash seems 
to have crept into his body, giving it the 
sturdy strength drawn from a hundred 
years of growth in the rugged Northern 
forests. He has three stalwart sons— 
Henry, Joseph, Jr., Frank—and an assist- 
ant, George Mautz. Fine, upright work- 
men they are, always spurred on by a vast 
pride in what they do. 

ROBERT L. VORHEES 


This 80-Year-Old Woman Hermit Paints Unusual Pictures 


T EIGHTY vears of age, Miss 
pu Herron lives a hermit's 
ife in the woody hills of Mary- 
land. She makes her home in 
a slab and tar-paper shack a 

little bevond the point where the city of 
Baltimore ends and the wilderness begins. 
For nearly a quarter of a century she has 
been painting her pictures there. 

Until a few months ago, her residence 
was never even suspected. Then children, 
who had strayed far into the 
woods in search of wild 
flowers, began to tell at their 
homes of the “Old Woman 
of the Hills” who smiled at 
them from among the shrub- 
bery, and who disappeared at 
their approach. When the 
tale reached the ears of the 
police they immediately dis- 
patched officers to make an 
investigation. 

Awheel, and later afoot, 
two motor-cycle policemen 
hunted through the thick 
woods until they found the 
“hermit’s” shack. The door 
was locked. They peered 
through the windows, and 
saw that the inside walls 
were heavy with the weight 
of paintings! 

As they gazed, Jane Her- 
ron returned from the spring, 
carrying two pails of water. 
They explained their mission. 

“T need nothing,” she re- 
plied. “I wish nothing, ex- 
cept to be left alone.” 

" But you may get sick—” 
suggested one of the police- 
men. 

“T did last winter," was the 
answer. “I had penumonia. 
But when my fire went out, 
the same cold that brought 
on my illness effected my 
cure. Nature is my friend, 
gentlemen." 

"But why—" 
questioner. 

Jane Herron stepped with- 


began her 


Baltimore. 


in and quietly closed her door. That was 
her answer to the unfinished. question. 
Many times since then the door has 
opened to newspaper men and special 
writers, onlv to close again at the first 
sign of personal questions. 

Some twenty-two or twenty-three years 
ago—Miss Herron is not sure which—she 
discovered the old weather-beaten slab 
house. It had probably been abandoned 
by trappers a long time before. But it 


For nearly a quarter of a century, Miss Jane Herron 
has lived the life of a recluse in the hills just outside 


At eighty years of age, she is a landscape 
painter. Recently, Miss Herron has sold many of her 
paintings, one of which you see her holding in her hands 


still had a homelike appearance, and its 
supports were sound. A little distance 
away she found a stream of clear water, 
w hich, traced to its source, led to a little 
spring in a nearby hillside. There was 
plenty of loose timber for firewood in the 
uncultivated woods. And near the clear- 
ing at the edge of the woods was a thick, 
rich loam, in which she could raise vege- 


tables for food. 


Here was a place, isolated from all 


human beings, where she 
could live her life as she 
pleased. Equipped with 


garden tools and household 
implements, and well sup- 
plied with a flock of chickens, 
she took possession of the 
house. 

At the time she gave up 
civilized life for the wilder- 
ness, Baltimore was many 
miles away from this clear- 
ing. Surely no one would ever 
discover her hiding-place! 
But by two decades later 
Baltimore had expanded. 
Realtors had found the 
densely wooded hills a great 
attraction to the wealthy for 
country homes within auto 
range of the business section. 
Miles of new residences came 
into being and the city 
fathers of Baltimore extended 
the city limits. The home of 
the hermit is now within the 
outlving city police district. 

Where and how she re- 
news her supply of clothing 
and obtains canvas and 
paints no one knows. Two or 
three times a month the 
Baltimore police visit her to 
see if she needs assistance. 
They no longer question her, 
because she recently said to 
them: 

“I thank you for your 
courtesy to me. When the 
time comes that I do not 
answer my door, you will find 
in a trunk inside the answer 
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to all of the questions you try to ask me 
now.’ 

People have learned, however, that 
Miss eon long years of lonely exist- 
ence have not been wasted. They find 
that she is a well-educated woman, a 
thinker, and even perhaps a scholar. Also, 
that she is a poet as well as a painter. Her 
poems show an eager and proud disregard 
of all conventional forms of poetry. As 
she herself admits, they are ‘“‘mumblings 
rather than clarion protests.” 

Her reputation as a landscape painter 
has spread rapidly, and many people are 
making pilgrimages to the lonely home to 
buy her pictures, which she sells at ridicu- 
lously low prices. She shows her canvases 
in the open clearing, and as long as con- 
versation is limited to details of buying 
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and selling she will talk in friendly fashion 
to any visitor. Though she i is as strong as 
a man and dresses in rough-looking 
clothes, she has nevertheless the graceful 
poise of a woman accustomed to a back- 
ground of good breeding and culture. Her 
eves have a merry twinkle, and she greets 
every stranger with a kindly smile. 

Nature not only gives her inspiration 
for painting but it also fills her life. Its 
changing moods afford this recluse all the 
variety that others find in human re- 
lationships. The river, the sky, and the 
woods are her friends. 

She also loves animals. Her dog is a 
beautiful Irish setter named Tramp. 
Occasionally, lean cats straying from the 
city find a temporary home with her. One 
drab and aged Tom, still wearing the bit 


of colored ribbon some loving child tied 
about his neck years ago, has chosen a 
permanent home at the hermit's, and car- 
ries on with Tramp the usual cat-and-doz 
feud. These two animals allow no one else 
to approach them. The hermit is their 
friend, and they are her only living com- 
panions. 

Only in her pictures may one find a 
possible solution of her life. Each one tells 
of a hope deferred. One entitled “Evo 
lution” shows a fallen forest monarch tree 
rotting in its own mold. But from its torn 

earth keld roots new saplings are spring- 
ing forth to take up the cycle of life. Per- 
haps the best clue to the faith Jane Herron 
lives by is expressed in her own proud 
statement: Tan the guardian and the 
master of my soul!" 


JOHN |. WALLACE 


They Built a Paying Camp Site on an Abandoned Ranch 


F YOU are one of the many tourists 
who have motored along the Na- 
tional Old Trails Highway, you may 
have visited Mountain Springs, a 
camp site two miles from Williams, 
Arizona, in the very heart of the Tusayan 
National Forests. This mountain ranch 
with its picturesque lodge is owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Green, a clever 
voung couple who in 
three years have created 
a camp site that rivals a 
city hotel for good ac- 
commodations. 

After graduating from 
Princeton, Harold Green 
entered the United 
States forestry service 
and later became super- 
visor of the district in 
which he now lives. He 
married in 1915 and 
bought for his new home 
the old Bow B—an aban- 
doned cattle ranch. Six 
vears later, when he and 
his wife wanted to move 
into town, in order that 
their children might at- 
tend school, they found 
themselves saddled with 
a beautiful but unsalable 
ranch, It was then that 
they decided to turn 


their property into a 
m site. 
uring our first year 


twenty-two hundred cars 
carrying seven thousand 
people camped with us," 
said Mr. Green. “They 
used the free site and 
the free wood, and then 
bought their supplies 
elsewhere! At the end of that year, we 
had only the profits of a small cash gro- 
cery. 

“Experience proved a good teacher, for 
our second year's plan worked better. We 
charged a small camp fee for the use of 
the pasture and, against the advice of 
townspeople, who said tourists preferred 
to camp outside, we built a one-room 
cottage. Before its roof was finished it 
was rented! The following season, we had 
ten cottages in constant demand.” 

By furnishing what campers need the 
Greens have made their ranch profitable. 


to accommodate tourists. 


They sell eggs, milk, groceries, and gaso- 
lene to their patrons, and for a small sum 
they will furnish pillows and extra blankets 
for the cottages, which are equipped with 
spring beds. 

They soon discovered that tourists pre- 
fer to rent additional bedding and sleep in- 
doors on hastily stuffed mattresses rather 
than to pitch tents for a one-night stop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Green and their small son in front of one of 
the ten cottages which they have put up on their Arizona ranch 


“Our camp is like a hotel," Mr. Green 
went on, "except that we meet our guests 
on a more informal basis, as the camp 
owner is also the hotel clerk. The cot- 
tages are kept very clean. We furnish 
shower baths, camp community stoves, 
and even a place for washing clothes. 
Some guests have camped with us five or 
six times. 

“Neither of us had had any hotel ex- 
perience before we opened the camp site. 
Observation soon taught us that any 
hotel or camp-site business just means 
treating people naturally. We give people 


The Greens also furnish their guests 
with groceries, cooking and laundry conveniences, and comfort- 
able bedding at reasonable charge. Last year, nearly ten thou- 
sand tourists spent one or more nights on the Green Camp Site 


what they need, just a little cleaner and 
fresher than they expect, for a reasonable 
profit.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Green say that campers 
are often small-town merchants or pro- 
fessional men moving to a new location. 
They motor from the old home to the new 
becausing driving is fun. There are few 
young couples without children and there 
are very few old peo- 
ple. All tourists gather 
around the camp fire at 
night to swap stories of 
the trip; they do not 
rise early but pull out 
of camp about nine in 
the morning. 

Formerly thev carried 
with them bed springs 
and cook-stoves, pre- 

pared to camp wherever 
fere was water. But 
the tourists of to-dav 
travel with light luggage, 
preferring to stop at 
camp sites. Some families 
carry their live stock 
along. One family toured 
through Mounta 
Springs with a goat on 
the running board; one 
had a laying hen, and 
another a cow in a trailer. 


One little boy carried 
his pet monkey with 
him. 


As a rule, the motorist 
cares little for scenery. 
Nine times out of ten, 
he is principally con- 
cerned with breaking his 
mileage record of the 
previous day. Usually, 
his first question to a 
fellow motorist is, “How many miles did 
you make to-day?" His second is, How 
are the roads?" And his third, “ How far 
to the next town?" 

" Many men work their way westward 
by day labor,” continued Mr. Green. "I 
have had my house shingled, my store re- 
modeled, my plumbing installed, and my 
car overhauled by traveling worker. 
Their families camped here while the work 
went on. 

“They make the coast with little ex- 
pense that’ way.’ 


VERA BRADY SHIPMAN 


Her Candy-Making Has Won Her a College Degree 


HE University of Pennsylvanta 

has recently conferred upon Mrs. 

Elinor G. Hanna, director of the 

Candy Institute of New York 

City, the degree of bachelor of 
science. This recognition comes as a 
well-earned reward for the years spent 
by Mrs. Hanna in opening up oppor- 
tunities for women who must bread 
winners as well as home-makers. 

As young girls, Mrs. Hanna and one of 
her sisters worked for a while in a high- 
class candy factory in Boston. “We soon 
decided,” she said, “that candy could be 
made as well and as 
profitably in the home 
as anywhere else, pro- 
vided the formulas used 
in commercial ‘products 
could be reduced to ht 
the equipment of the 
average kitchen. 

** [t didn't take us long 
to learn," she went on, 
“that successful candy- 
making is a question of 
chemistry rather than 
one of tooking. We 
found some chemists who 
were willing to help us 
experiment. Our prob- 
lem was to show women 
how to make candy that 
would always turn out 
the same. It was a 
happy day for us when 
we succeeded in getting 
our recipes out of the 
‘hit-or-miss’ class and 
into the realm of exact 
results." 

The next step was to 
establish a candy in- 
stitute, where other 
women could be taught 
how to make sweets 
scientifically. Mrs. Han- 
na has not only taught 
her students how to 
make candy, but als» 
how to box it and pre- 
pare it for distribution. 
She now has “gradu- 
ates" making and selling 
candies in China, Japan, 
Calcutta, Ireland, and 
South America. Over 
fifteen hundred students 
have benefited by her 
classes, correspondence 
courses, and her personal instruction. 

Not long ago, a little Chinese girl who 
was unable to speak a word of English 
came to the classes accompanied by an 
interpreter. Although she could not un- 
derstand English, she conquered the 
formulas and is to-day earning a large 
income in her own country by making and 
selling American candies. 

One of the most expert salted-nut makers 
in the United States was trained under 
Mrs. Hanna. This was at a time when the 
student had been left the widowed mother 
of four children all under ten, and when 
the necessity of an income was Immediate. 
That mother has put her four children 
through college, and she now owns her 
own home as well as the thriving business 
which made these other things possible. 

Mrs. Hanna does not, however, confine 


her teaching to women. Men also attend 
her classes. Many a famous chef has come 
to her for special lessons in the art of 
candy decoration. Recently a veteran of 
the World War—a young man who had 
lost his arm in action—was an extremely 
interested student. His disability was no 
hindrance in the manipulation of formulas 
and utensils. At present, he is supervising 
his own candy-making kitchens, and earn- 
ing a comfortable living into the bargain. 

According to Mrs. Hanna, there are 
only three main kinds of candy: ‘These 
are hard, creamy, and chews. 
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Mrs. Elinor G. Hanna, director of the Candy Institute of New York City, has 
recently received from the University of Pennsylvania the degree of bache- 
lor of science, in recognition of her work in teaching hundreds of women to 
earn money at home by making candy according to scientific formulas. 
Mrs. Hanna has students all over America, and in many foreign countries 


“They are subject to infinite variations, 
of course," she says, "but all can be 
classihed under one or the other of these 
three.” New Yorkers, for instance, like 
the “chews” best, with a leaning toward 
caramels, while Bostonians prefer the old- 
fashioned hard candies. Women usually 
choose creams, while men call for pepper- 
mints and hard candies. 

First there is the fondant, or founda- 
tion on which all cream candies are built 
up; second, the glacé for fruits and nuts— 
always a best seller; and, third, the 
formula for English walnut toffee, a 
favorite the world over. 


FONDANT 
(Copyrighted) 
1 lb. sugar 2 teaspoons cornstarch 


1; cup water Cook to 236? 


Pur water, sugar, and cornstarch in ket- 
tle and stir until thoroughly dissolved. 
Remove spoon, and do not stir again. 
Place on stove and put thermometer in 
batch. When boiling begins, crystals 
(small bubbles) will form around the sides 
of the kettle, and these must be removed 
with a small clean brush—you can get one 
at any ten-cent store. They will form sev- 
eral times, and it is necessary to remove 
them with the brush, or vour batch will 
be grained. Do not shake them back in- 
to the sirup, but dip the brush into cold 
water each time that. you remove the 
crystals. 

When cooked to 236°, 
remove candy from stove, 
pour on dampened mar- 
ble, and sprinkle quickly 
with cold water. This 
willimmed:ately dissolve 
any crystals which may 
have been poured with 
batch on marble. When 
the batch begins to cool, 
take the fondant knife 
“sind work back and forth 
each way until you can 
work it no longer. Then 
mold together with hands 
and place in covered con- 
tainer, either crock or 
agate ware, covering fon- 
dant with damp cloth, 
and put away until 
needed. It requires twen- 
ty-four hours to mellow. 


GLACE 
(Copyrighted) 
1 cup sugar 
l$ teaspoonful of tartar, 
scant 
1$ cup water 
Cook to 320° 


Mix thoroughly before 
lacing on fire. Use 
brush on sides of pot to 
remove crystals two or 
three times during cook- 
ing before reaching 260°. 
Do not stir after placing 
on fre. When cooked to 
320°, remove from stove 
and dip any kind of dried 
or candied fruits or any 
kind of nuts into glacé 
with dipping fork. Place 
them on oiled marble, 
working as fast as possi- 
ble, as glacé cools very rapidly. Always 
cook as quickly as possible, w atching 
closely so that mixture will not burn. 


ENGLISH WALNUT TOFFEE 
(Copvrighted) 
2 oz. (4 tablespoons) white sugar 
2 oz. (4 tablespoons) brown sugar (light) 

4 oz. (6 tablespoons) corn sirup 

5 tablespoons heavy cream: 
3 4 oz. (2 tablespoons), scant, butter 
1 oz. (2 tablespoons) walnuts 
'y teaspoon vanilla L4 teaspoon salt 


Cook to 256° 

C OOK sugar, corn sirup, cream, and salt to 
244°, then add butter and cook to 256°. 
When cooked, remove from stove, and add 
nuts and vanilla. Pour on oiled marble in 
irons, to one-half height. When cool enough 
to handle, cut into squares or- bars and. 
wrap in waxed paper. , * LOUISE-WARNER 
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The Johnstons Grow All Kinds of Tropical Plants 


OWN in eastern Florida there 
is a garden in which grow 
over one thousand varieties of 
tropical and subtropical plants. 
This unusual garden is a 

feature of the H. W. Johnston estate, one 
of the most talked about home places in 
Florida. 

The Johnstons, who are considered 
authorities on tropical horticulture in 
America, began experimenting with tropi- 

cal plants i in their own private greenhouse 
in Lebanon, Kentucky, their home town, 
many years ago. During the forty 

vears preceding their migration to 
F lorida, Mr. Johnston made a liv- 

ing for his family by managing a 

hardware business which he had 

inherited from his father. His 
work with plants was purely for 

his own pleasure. 

It seems that the family hadn’t 
even dreamed of staying in 
Florida when they went down 
there “just fort trip, in 1912. 

“But we were so Completely wap 
over by the delightful KS 
said Mr. “Johnston, * “thag We z 
picked: out forty aéres of pine land ==. 
in Homestead and had it-cleared. 
Then? we réturned to Kentucky 
for our belongings, and came back 
in the fall with carpenters. We 
built ouf home and began setting 
out treés." 4t 

The-Johitistons get many of 
their imported. plants. by writing 
to Washington, for the Govern- 
ment is trying to find out what 
foreign plants can be raised in the 
United States, and imports seeds 
and cuttings for government ex- 
periment stations and for private 
growers. Some of the strange 
plants from foreign ports are 
brought to Mr. Johnston by a sea 


captain friend; others he gets 
from friends and acquaintances 
who ‘happen to have unusual 
varieties. He even has a friend 
in Boies right now, hustling 


around to get new specimens for 
him. 

Mr. Johnston sent to Brazil for 
a Cairo rubber tree, and proved 
that it will grow in Florida, and 
produce rubber abundantly. Aft- 
er he made this discovery, Henry 
Ford set eight hundred acres of 
Florida land to this plant. Just 
recently ten other varieties of 
rubber tree were sent to Home- 
stead by Mr. Ford and turned 
over to Mr. Johnston to be tried out. 

The date trees on the place grew from 
seeds which Mr. Johnston saved from a 
package of dates. They began bearing 
fruit last vear, six years after they were 
planted. There are many date palms in 
Florida, but most of them do not bear. 

Mr. Johnston has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of importers that the 
$25,000,000 worth of citron imported 
annually from Greece and Corsica could 
be grown in South Florida. One firm has 
arranged to take one hundred thousand 
tons of Florida citron each vear. Mr. 
Johnston himself has set ten acres to 
citron. Many other planters are growing 
citron on a large scale. 
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The United States could also keep some 
of its money at home by growing lemon 
grass in south Florida. Mr. Johnston has 
found that it will grow on the pine land 
and on the higher glade land. Lemon 
grass contains the basis for perfumes, 
and Mr. Johnston believes that every 
pound of the $20,000,000 worth shipped 
to America from India each year could 
be grown at home. 

His friends are watching with interest 
his experiment with the Encoba oil plant, 
which bears nuts that produce Chal- 


Johnston in the famous Florida garden in which 
he grows hundreds of strange and interesting tropical 
plants and trees that he has imported from all parts of 
the world. The ‘‘Spanish corn” with the queer cut-work 
leaves, which you see in the picture, throws off so much 
heat that if you put a thermometer in the bloom the 
mercury will rise. The Johnstons moved to Homestead, 
Florida, from Lebanon, Kentucky, twelve years ago 


mooger oil, said to be valuable in treating 
leprosy. ‘This oil," Mr. Johnston said, 
"can be found in only two places—the 
jungles of Siam and the gold coast of 
Africa. And it isn't the lions and tigers 
and snakes that keep people away from 
those places, but the sleeping sickness, 
which is fatal to the white man. If I can 
get my two Encoba oil plants to mature 
and produce nuts, then that will open up 
an industry which may relieve humanity 
of much suffering.” 

One of the rarest of his trees is the 
Corfu Elata, a palm which grows in far- 
off tropical lands. He has eight specimens. 
The Corfu Elata does its stuff by growing 
one hundred feet high and shooting up a 


bloom stalk an additional-twenty feet. 
After it has labored at this job for forty 
years, it explodes and dies. 

Another rare tree I saw on the Johnston 
place is the tropical tree that produces 
silk cotton, which} is used for manufactur- 
ing unsinkable cloth. 

A South African fruit which Mr. John- 
ston exhibits with some pride is the 
Karandas. It makes blood-red jelly with 
a kick in it. 

Then there is the strychnosis spinosa 
tree, which produces the commercial 
strychnine. I was informed that 
the strychnine comes from the 
seeds only, and that the meat of 
the fruit is good to eat. The fruit 
turns faintly yellow when it is ripe 
and has a perfume so heavy that 
one fruit will make a whoie house 
fragrant with the odor of cinna- 
ioh ao cloves. . 

Johnston’s collection of 

B indad and thirty varieties 
of tropical trees inclüdes also the 
custard apple, the Mocco coffee, 
tree from Arabia, papaya, avet, 
cados, or alligztor.pears, oranges, 
lemons, limes; coconuts, bréad«.* 
fruit, and mangos. His- varieties > 
of commercial plants, which ares 
also ornamental, include the Jass 
maica ginger plant, which- grows 
higher there than_in its native 
land; the vanilla bean, and the 

tropical tuberose.~ The last is a 

plant about thirty feet high. It 

has at least ten thousand blossoms. 

A not unusual plant about 
Homestead is the Monsteria-Deli- 
ciocio, which you see in the picture 
accompanying this article. It is 
nicknamed “Spanish corn," or the 
“stencil plant," because of its 
openwork leaves. Its fruit is de- 
licious, and its creamy white 
blooms resemble a great lily. The 
Monsterio-Deliciocio is said to 

¿haye the greatest vitality of any 
plant that blooms. It throws off 
so much heat that the mercury in 

thermometes, placed in the 

Bisse: rises two dégrees in a short 

time, 

A tree E e which Mr. John- 
ston told me an amusing story is a 
kind. of palm, which is known 
locally as the “sausage tree." It 
grows to a height of twenty-five 
feet or thereabouts, and shoots out 
its limbs and slim portions of 
leaves at the top. The bark i 
light, and. I noticed that it was 

peppered: with little holes. I mentioned 

this to my host. 

“Those pesky: redheaded woodpeckers 
do that,” he explained, with a grin. “You 
see, they have discovered how to make 
‘moonshine’ in my sausage tree. They- 
come around and peck holes through the - 
bark; then they wait a couple of days for 
the sap to ferment. When they return and 
drink the fermented juice, they get on a 
terrible jag. They make a foolish-look- 
ing picture, flying all-over the ground, 
screaming at the top of their voices. 

“If the human birds who sometimes 
take a drop too much could see these 
woodpeckers on a spree, they would say, 
‘Never again!" " RUBY LEACH 
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Mrs. Atwood Has Put More Than a Million 


and sleep with as little anxiety as if I were 
in my own home. I knew that if anyone 
in the gang tried to rob me, or harm me 
in any way, the others would kill him. 

“Hundreds of my boys became my 
warm friends. As soon as one job was 
finished they would come back to me for 
anothez, and I kept in touch with them 
for many years. Some of them were the 
most loyal, kind, and selfless people I 
have ever met. 

“One day, during those first months, an 
awkward, gangling boy came into my 
office in Denver and asked for a job. I 
said, ‘I can put you on the Wyoming 
division of the Union Pacific as a mule- 
skinner at twenty-five dollars a month. 
Want that?" 

“‘ Betcha life" he grinned. *But I 
can't go ’nless you lemme ride, on my 
face.’ 

“I explained that the company would 
credit him with his fare, and he appeared 
to take this as a personal compliment. 
The next day he shipped with us, and 
worked the remaining months of that 
year and the next with his team. Then 
he got to be straw boss. You'd have 
thought he had been made general 
manager of the Union Pacihe. He was 
simply jubilant. ‘Gosh,’ he said, ‘who'd 
have thought I'd have got to the top so 
quick 

“His next promotion was to the position 
of foreman, at a salary of one hundred 
dollars a month. ‘I’d write to my home 
town and tell ’em,’ he said, ‘if I thought 
they'd believe it.’ 

“Some years after this he took a flyer 
as a sub-contractor, agreeing to do all the 
active work if those with whom he went 
in would finance the proposition. And 
he certainly did his part. Ten years ago 
he became a full-fledged contractor on his 
own hook, and a job which he landed in 
Canada put him over the top. Now he is 
one of the biggest contractors in the 
country, and he gives me a great many 
orders. But his rise hasn't spoiled him at 
all," she assured me earnestly; “he is still 
exactly the same simple- mannered, en- 
thusiastic, boyish man that he was when 
he blew into my office in Denter to ask for 
his first job. And that's the way with 
most self-made men. 


NOTHER whom I knew in those carly 
years was an old Hollander. I can 
never forget him, he was such a silent, 
somber, weather-beaten old fellow. For 
twenty years, he sent every penny of his 
wages that he could spare back to his 
children, who lived with an aunt in Hol- 
land. This was to give his youngsters the 
educaticnal advantages that hehad missed. 
“Knowledge iss de thing dat make de 
poor man equal weeth de rich,’ he once 
observed to me, and added, wistfully, ‘I 
want dat knowledge for my ‘childun.’ 

“To buy it for them, he was willing to 
sleep without a roof over his head, to live 
on a crust. His children grew up, and 
through his sacrifices they were able to 


.said, 


Men to Work 


(Continued from page 25) 


fit themselves for occupations that ap- 
pealed to them. 

“Every now and then they would write 
and urge him to come to see them. But 
he would never go. I knew that it was 
because he was afraid they would be 
ashamed of him. ‘Dey are fine peoples,’ 
he would say; ‘not like me.’ Then, one 
December, several weeks before Christ- 
mas, his youngest son came to America 
without notifying him. And instead of 
being apologetic, the boy behaved as if 
that old man, with his gnarled and 
knotted hands, was just about the great- 
est father that any boy ever had. Which, 
of course, he was,” remarked Mrs. At- 
wood gently. Depp ose ee ah Um es 


"THESE years, khe 'renindéd. més be- 


longed to the great era of railroad i 


building in America which had begun in 
the sixties. ‘And I didn't limit myself to 
contracts with the Union Pacific," she 
“but supplied so many companies 
with labor that [ can't remember the 
names of half of them. I also shipped 
men to Porto Rico and to the Philippines, 
to build railroads and dams and other 
construction projects put through by the 
United States Government. I furnished 
miners for the coal fields of Wyoming; and 
I sent workmen to lay the Standard Oil 

ipe line through Indian Territory, Okla- 
ons and Missouri. 

“ Legions of men were needed for these 
huge enterprises, and to get them I flew 
around the continent like mad. Wherever 
I learned that labor in any quantity was 
to be had, I immediately went there, and 
moved men in hundreds or thousands to 
places where they were needed. 

"During the Klondike excitement, I 
made a hurried trip to Alaska with a gold 
bunch to see what was happening in that 
most romantic and picturesque of all 
lands. And later I took crews of workmen 
there to help build the White Pass Rail- 
road. Sometimes for three or four months 
on a stretch 1 would sleep in a different 
town each night. 

“When the big irrigation dam was con- 
structed at San Felipe, by the St. Louis 
Water Power Company, I engaged a 
thousand Indians to do the work. I liked 
the Pueblos very much. But, my good- 
ness," she exclaimed merrily, “I never 
knew anything like their talent for mak- 
ing the women do their work. Often in 
going about the dam, I have been con- 
vulsed with laughter at the sight of the 
squaws wrestling with the teams, while 
the bucks, hired to do the driving, lolled 
at ease against a clay bank, thoughtfully 
smoked their long pipes, and regarded 
their toiling helpmates with the utmost 
complacence and approval. 

“Thad some amusing experiences dash- 
ing around the country,” she continued. 

"One night, on my way somewhere 
through Missouri on a little branch line, 
the train, which carried scarcely a hand- 
ful of passengers, came to a stop in what 
appeared to be à flourishing cotton patch. 


Stepping out on the rear platform to get a 
breath of fresh air ] presently noticed one 
or two buggies and wagons rattling otf in 
the blackness. I wondered idly w here the 
people lived, for there was no sign of a 
village to be seen on any side. 
*Finally, however, I grew tired and 
turned to go back to my seat. But when 
I attempted to open the door I found that 
it was locked. Then I saw that the lights 
had been put out. All at once it dawned 
upon me that this was the end of the 
line; and that the conductor and trainman, 
supposing that I had got off with the 
other passengers, had serencly taken 
themselves home. 
-*[ looked at the lonely world around 
me and wondered what to do. [t was 


almost midnight, and I didn't even know 


in which direction ‘the village lay—if 
there were a village. As though to add 
the last dismal touch to the scene, it be- 
gan to rain. I was still standing there, 
feeling exceedingly forlorn, when from 
around the car there shuffled into view a 
queer, shabby, unwashed individual with 
the growth of several years’ beard veiling 
his features. At sight of me, he stopped 
stock-still, peered up at me, and inquired 
amiably, ‘Ain’t that Mrs. Atwood?" "Yes," 
I answered. ‘Well, this here's Bill,” he in- 
formed me cheerfully, ‘one o' your boys. 
Don’t you remember? I worked fer vou 
on the Union Pacific onct.' 

*** [m glad to see you, Bill,’ I answered, 
with sincere heartiness. ‘Can vou tell me 
if there is a hotel anywhere around here 
where I can stay?” 

“*Yes’m,’ he replied. ‘I jes’ been there. 
I beat my way here on a freight train. an’ 
I been panhandlin' in the town all day. 
Want me to take vou to the hotel? 

"So Bill escorted me the long mile 
through the rain and waked up the horel 
clerk. When told that all the rooms were 
taken by some organization meeting 
there, he simply refused to budge until 
one was produced. This was accomplished 
by rousing some of the male guests and 
inducing them to double up. I couldn't 
have had a more competent or considerate 
escort than Bill. Months later he turned 
up at my office in South Chicago, where 
I happened to be for the moment, and 
asked for a job. 'Seein' vou, set me 
thinkin,’ he explained, cryptically, 


HAD been in this business only a short 

time before I became a rabid prohi- 
bitionist,” she continued. "You see, I 
discovered soon that the reason so many 
of my men lived the lives of homeless 
derelicts was that, as soon as they re 
turned from a job with the accumulated 
wages of several months in their pockets, 
they would go on a spree. The usual 
sequel was to wake up robbed and 
penniless, 

‘A young fellow who worked for me in 
Denver had this habit. He was a hne 
boy, with the pleasantest, sunniest face, 
and as long as he was at work he was 
steady and dependable. One morning he 
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came into my office looking like a tramp, 
when he should have been looking and 
feeling like a millionaire with several 
hundred dollars in his pocket. 

**[ been rolled,’ he told me, which is 
the lingo for being painlessly relieved of 
your money; ‘and Line to ask if you 
couldn't advance me five dollars on my 
next job.' 

““*No,’ I answered unsympathetically; 
‘I'll give you nothing, not even a smile. 
You knew what would happen when you 
took your first drink. If I weren't. so 
little I'd shake you.’ 

"That's right,’ he encouraged dole- 
fully. *Keep on. You can't say any thing 
about me that I don' tthink about myself.’ 

."'Come with me,’ I said: ‘I want to 
show you something.’ And I led him into 
a back office, opened a small vault there, 
and took out a batch of big manila 
envelopes. On the backs of the envelopes 
were statements of so much money de- 
posited in July, so much in August, and 
on through the year! 

“I bank for these boys,’ I explained, 
‘and they are all getting ahead. Now, 
you send me your first five dollars, and 
make a start.’ 

"What's five dollars?” he growled. 

““Te will grow,’ I told him. 

“Well, he decided to try it, and in the 
next two weeks sent me five, then ten. 
The next month he managed twenty-five. 
This kept up for two years! Then he 
came in one day, all excitement. ‘You 
know that man Phillips, the one who owns 
the soft-drink place by the ball ground, 
Missie? Well, he's goin’ to sell!’ he burst 
forth. ‘His wife is sick, the climate don’t 
agree with her; and he’s willin’ to take 
three hundred dollars for his stand. It’s 
givin’ it away! Gee, if I just had that 
much money my fortune would be made!’ 

"'Let's. go to the bank and see how 
much you have,' I suggested practically. 
And unwillingly he accompanied me, 
mourning and grouching at his hard luck 
at every step. When he found that he 
chad five hundred dollars to his credit, he 
was speechless with amazement. 

“A year after he bought this stand, he 
purchased another like it in some good 
locality. And after that nothing would 
satisfy him but an up-to-date candy store 
with a soft-drink counter, in Denver. 

“But that is the way it is with the 
majority of the men. Start them saving 
their money; get them interested tn some 
goal—a country store, a small dairy or 
farm, a hot-dog stand, anything—and 
you can safely stand aside, turn their 
money back over to them, | and you know 
that they will go forward.” 


"So YOU honestly think that the aver- 
age man at the bottom has a fair 
fighting chance to forge ahead and really 
make something of himself, even in this 
age of intense competition?" [ asked. 

“Theres every opportunity," Mrs. 
Atwood said quietly.“ Construction 
work is hard; but the men don’t have to 
spend all they make, on living. They get 
that free. The wages are good, forty or 
forty-five cents an hour are the least, with 
a nine-hour day and an eleven-hour night 
shift. And the outdoor work, though 
uring, is healthful; there is very little 
sickness among them. 

“The man who is concerned only with 
watching the clock will, of course, never 


- come home. 


get very far. But let a chap be con- 
scientious in his work, steady, ambitious, 
and there’s no limit to what he may 
accomplish. 

“Why, one of the richest contractors 
in America, a man ‘worth fifty million 
dollars—won fortune and power in the face 
of every lack of advantage. He had 
reached middle age before he could even 
read, or write more than his name on the 
back of a check. He is a big giant of a 
man, with a thick Irish brogue. For more 
than ten years he wielded a pick and shovel 
—and he did it to some purpose, too! 

“With his first few hundred dollars, he 
bought a team, hired a driver, and leased 
them to a contractor, continuing his own 
work in the meantime. As soon as he 
could afford it, he bought a second team, 
and a third, and so on until he had about 
thirty, and was making a fine income 
from them. 

“He began to look around and try to 
pick up contracts for himself. But, 
though he knew exactly how much it 
would cost to dig and move a square yard 
of earth, he couldn't figure out the sum 
of excavating, say, a hundred thousand 
yards. So he engaged a civil engineer to 
do these problems for him, and he di- 
rected the work. He is at present the 
contractor for the biggest construction 
project of its kind now going on in this 
country, the building of a four-million- 
dollar subway. 


UT the lives of some of these men are 
as amazing as a fairy tale,” she ob- 
served. “Take the case of a certain big 
real-estate man. He was one of the first 
ersons to come to my office here on the 
ie; way back in r905. I can see him 
et as he appeared that day—a round-eyed 
ittle boy with ‘country’ written all over 
him. He was dressed in an old suit of 
his father's which literally engulfed him. 
When he tried to ask me for work in a 
deep bass voice, his vocal cords played 
him a trick, and broke into a girlish LE 
] suspected him at once, and asked how he 
came to be so far away from home. He 
confessed that he had run away, because 
he was so tired of waiting to grow up. In 
New York he believed he could pass for a 
man and begin making his fortune. 

“I notihed his mother where he was, 
and she implored me to make Harry 
But when I saw how bent he 
was on staying I advised her to let him 
try it out. ‘I'll get him a job,’ I wrote her, 

and he'll be sick of i it in a week, and glad 
enough to return.' She consented, and I 
put him to work waiting on the sand- 
hogs in the compressed-air compartments 
under the river during the construction of 
the Hudson Tubes. 

“But I didn’t know that boy! When 
the week was up, he wouldn't quit, and 
his boss refused to fire him. He was wild 
about his job, thrilled over the effects of 
the compressed air, distracted about the 
sand-hog. 

“After that job was over, I got him a 
place as office boy with a banker. He 
liked that too, stuck at it, and the banker, 
whom I had told a little about him, gave 
him an honest-to-goodness job after a 
while. Then he went with a real-estate 
man, an elderly man who had made his 
own wav in the world, but who had been 
'rievously disappointed in his own sons. 
lany made such a hit with the old 


. 


entleman that in the end he toox the 

boy into partnership. After he died, the 
ounger man bought out his share of the 
usiness. 

“When he finally went back home,” 
she chuckled, “he went in style. 

“Soon I decided to establish my head- 
quarters in New York, and I brought my 
family here to live. Once a month ] made 
a trip West to look after my offices there. 
Often I would be sent for by one of mv 
agents to come and make a contract for a 

new piece of work. I always did this my- 
self and started the work off, then turned 
it over to one of my representatives. 

“Railroads frequently engaged me to 
make all arrangements for the living 
accommodations of the men. It is a very 
interesting part of the work to me, for 1 
like to make people comfortable—and my 
camps are always that. I tolerate no 
slipshod method of management, but 
insist. upon absolute cleanliness as to 
quarters, and good food that is well 
cooked, varied, and plentiful. 

"When I undertake an outfit of this 
kind, I first make out a list of the thing: 
needed and submit it to the company 
employing me. The company either buys 
the articles, or empowers me to do so. 
After I have leased the work trains and 
equipped them, and the different depart- 
ments are organized and in smooth run- 
ning order, I turn the management of the 
camp over to men whom I have proved 
to be fine, capable, and dependable. 

“It is absurd to say that the men don't 
appreciate and respond to considerations 
of this practical sort. They do, most 
decidedly. And they gladly return —to 
work for companies that conduct such 
camps. 

*[n the years when contracts were 
plentiful and labor hard to find," Mrs. 
Atwood went on, "it was almost im- 
possible to move a large body of men from 
one side of the continent to the other 
without losing many of them. At certain 
stations, agents in the employ of other 
companies would jump upon the plat- 
forms, throw open the doors of the cars, 
shout, ‘Just this way, boys, and take 
them away before your very eyes. 

“For this reason, I always liked to 
conduct the larger working crews to parts 
of the country where this hazard was 
greatest, and make the deliveries in 
person. Yet, even so, I have lost as manv 
as two hundred on a single trip. And I 
lost money on the transaction, of course. 


OMETIMES,” she continued, *' after 

\7 conducting a trainload of men to their 
destination, I would find a wire awaiting 
me on my return home, saying, “The men 
are still here; but they won't work. Come 

and see what you can do.’ 

“And: then I would hasten back and 
hold a series of peace conferences until 
harmony was restored. When the bovs 
wouldn't talk with a contractor, they 
would unburden themselves to me, for. 
being a party to every agreement, they 
felt that I represented them and had the 
power to see that they got their deserts. 

“In my dealings with these men ] have 
tried to be fair and square, and they have 
repaid me with a loyalty and friendship 
that are beyond words to express. There 
are no more appreciative, generous peuple 
on the face of the earth. 

“A group called the Tony Long Ganz. 
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of Chicago, whose dithculties with a con- 
tractor I was able to smooth out, sent six 
of their number the following Christmas 
to present me with an eight-foot-long 
rosary that had been made in Italy and 
blessed by the Pope. Tam not à Catholic, 
but l liked that gift. 

* Another friend, a fine old man, always 
brings me each Christmas a box of candy. 
It consists of pink roosters, and pepper- 
mint marbles, and chocolate soldiers, and 
all-day-suckers, the things that I know 
he hankered for all his childhood. There 
is no present that I value more. 

“A ruddy seaman, who was a watchman 
on a ship, once brought me a bolt of the 
most beautiful white silk. [ discovered, 
however, that he had snitched it from one 
of the passengers, so I persuaded him to 
send it back and get me something that I 
could accept with an caster conscience, 

“Asa rule," she stated, “my fee is paid 
by the company that gives me the order. 
When it is the other way “round, the law 
allows me to charge one tenth of a man's 
wage. That sum, however, has always 
seemed to me exorbitant, and I have 
limited my commission to one twentieth. 
Countless times, when the men had no 
money, | have trusted them to send me 
my fee later on. And it may interest vou 
to know that of the hundreds [ have 
trusted in this manner, in thirty vears, not 
one has ever failed to pay me back. 


T IS true, of course, that I sometimes 
‘entertained high hopes for the re- 
generation of a man who for some reason 
was not equal to it. These have a curious 
and tragic way of slipping down and out 
of my life—disappearing completely. 

“From the first, prisoners came to me, 
and because I placed unskilled laborers in 
such large numbers I was able to give 
work to many and help them make a new 
start. Prison authorities, welcoming any 
assistance of this kind, began to put men 
on parole in my charge; and to notify me 
long in advance of the release of certain 
prisoners. This was in order that [ might 
he on the lookout, and have jobs waiting 
for the men. On several occasions, I have 

taken into my home men who were hav- 
ing a desperately hard time, in order to 
give them that additional protection. 

"In comparison with these men, others 
who have no greater hardships to contend 
with than poverty and the lack of edu- 

cational advantages, appear most for- 

tunate mortals. And vet, time and again, 
| have stood by and watched these ex- 
prisoners fight. their way back to. the 
respect of their fellow men and to honor. 
One of the great merchants of America 
served a prison sentence in his vouth. But 
so triumphantly has he lived down that 
tragedy that few people now even re- 
member this dark chapter of his early 
life. I could tell vou of others. 

“With the outbreak of the European 
war, the great era of construction came 
to an end. Nineteen-fourteen was a black 
date for my boys. That year men stood 
in line to get work that paid them a dollar 
a dav. And they died by the dozen, froze 
and starved to death on park benches. 

“To relieve the situation, the Ameri- 
canization Committee, headed by Frances 
Kellor, asked the Government for. per- 
mission to use the lodgings on Ellis Island 
for the accommodation of these unem- 


ploved men. I was put in charge of it. 

“If I had never been a rooter for the 
human race before, that experience would 
have made me one," she declared. “We 
averaged a thousand men a night during 
the seven months that the place was run. 
They stayed until they got jobs some- 
times only a few days; sometimes months. 

“Numbers of those who came to us had 
been highly successful business and pro- 
fessional men before the war wiped them 
out financially. Others, of course, were 
from the humblest walks of life. But none 
were loafers. 

Y MAIN concern was to get work 

for them. When a frm wanted hfty 
men, I did my best to persuade the agent 
to take a hundred for part time. An ice 
company telephoned one day for twenty- 
hveice cutters. T talked the manager into 
taking seventy-five. This was a cold job 
for winter, and the men were almost 
threadbare; but they were glad to get anv- 
thing to do. As each man got a job, he 
almost invariably came back to donate a 
part of his wages for his board. And in the 
account book that I have kept of the daily 
expenditures there is always to be found a 
sum made up of pennies that were the 
very last cents of the men who gave them. 

“Everyone who knew how to do any- 
thing useful insisted upon contributing 
his labor to help the others. Cobblers 
mended the shoes of all the rest; tailors 
repaired and cleaned wornout clothing. 
Some waited upon the tables; others did 
the cooking. back left his quarters as 
spotless as he found them. 

“One day I looked up from my desk to 
find standing before me a man whom I 
had known first as passenger agent for a 
great Western railroad, and later as a 
wealthy business man. Before coming to 
us for assistance, he had exhausted every 
resource—even pawning his overcoat and 
decent shoes. He stood before me in 
clothes so ragged that they scarcely 
covered him. 

“In telling me something about his 
experience, he said: ‘I have put every 
vestige of false pride behind me. I have 
gone from door to door asking for anv 
kind of work. I have been to offices where 
a short time ago I was considered a man 
of importance, only to be told that they 
were sorry, but that they had nothing.’ 

From the articles sent us on Bundle 
Day, the tailor and the cobbler took him 
in hand and fitted him up with remade 
clothes and resoled shoes. “Phe only 
thing I seem to need to make a perfect 
dude of me is a shoe-shine, he laughed 
when he made his appearance in all this 
grandeur. Whereupon, another of our 
guests the proud owner of a speck of 
blacking --donated that final) dazzling 
touch. 

“This man left us to take the job of 
checking boxes for a big wholesale house. 
But he simply wouldn't stay down—he 
was that sort of man. And in a few vears 
he was one of the big men of this corpora- 
tion. Afterward, he went with a large 
tourist company in the West. But he 
hasn't forgotten that experience of ten 
vears ago. Only recently, on a visit to 
New York, he said to me, ‘Mrs. Atwood, 
I wish, when vou meet some poor devil 
down on his luck as I was during the war, 
that vou'd let me know, and give me the 


So. èt è + 


chance of holding out a hand, as vou people 
did for me." 

It was long after the closing hour o? 
Mrs. Atwood's office; but I had detained 
her to talk after evervone had gone. Ang 
now a young lad ran by to say good nize. 
and to ask her if there was any thing Ac 
could do. She called him in. tt his is one 
of my boys,” she told me. “Jack came t- 
me last fall. Tell about. yourself. Jack: 
how you happened to leave your home 
on a farm in Texas.” 

Jack, blue-eyed and slim as a vounz 
sapling, grinned and blushed bashful: 
" Ain't. much to tell," he deprecated. * a 
came to New York because I thouz^:t 
hne jobs grew on trees up here, and a. 
I'd have to do would be to pick out a ih 
and shake it down. But," he laughed. “i 
never could find the trees. [t didn't take 
long for my money to run out, and then | 
gave up my room and took to sleepin’ in 
the park. It seemed kinder funny, be- 
cause, you see, I was useter sleepin’ in z 
real bed. I'd spread newspapers over tbe 
grass, like the others. And when [ haa 
any money —which wasn't often —I'd di: 
a hole and bury it, and then lie on it.” 

“Every morning at sun-up. the co; 
would come along, swinging his club, ani 
call out to us, ‘Time to get up. bovs' 
Gather up your sheets. ' And we'd fold 
the papers and put 'em in a box and then 
go to the Coffee-An' for breakfast. We 
call it that," he explained, " because we 
get coffee and two rolls for ten cents. 

n E ESI. ; 

It was not so bad livin’ like that ir 
summer, but when fall came that was 
different. Gee whiz! it was cold; and | 
didn't have any clothes to go with that 
sorter weather. Then the time came when 
I couldn't even go to the Cotfee-An'.. One 
day when [ was feelin’ like a hollow lump 
of ice, I crawled over to Mrs. Atwood. 
office, and asked her if she could give me 
a job that would pay for a square meat 
She said she could, and, what's more, shed 
pay in advance. And I’ve been with her 
ever since. She put me with the Grand 
Central camping outht up at High Bridge. 
and she fixes it so I can make a livin’, and 
go to school between times. 

“Mrs. Atwood sure knows how to wipe 
out the hard luck feelin!” he hinished. 


BRIGHT moon was shining dewnu;- 

on the Battery as, a few minutes later. 
I walked along its winding paths to m: 
subway station. Men filed every. bene! 
along the way and sprawled upon the 
grass of the park. Once I would hai 
labeled. these men “bums,” “tramps.” 
“loafers.” But now I thought of them u> 
“Mrs. Atwood's boys," extraordinaris 
human, kindly people. 

Among them, I knew, were fotks whe 
were never too tired to go with a frena 
long miles through the rain; hard-working 
old men, who perh: aps denied. themsel« 
actual necessities in order to make i: 

easier for their children; ruddy chaps wie 
might. some day be ftv-millin-dod.: 
contractors; boys, ‘useter sleepin’ in. real 
beds,” who were willing to dispense wit» 
that luxury if they could find the trees on 
which jobs grew. Men whose lives. in 
countless instances, gave proof of the raat 
that America ts still the great land « 
golden opportunity and limitless ee 
ment for the persevering, the aspiring, and 
the unafraid! 
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You drive in 


saje 


The N CW- 


JEW 


EN minutes after you frst take the wheel of the 

New-Day Jewett you'll know and enjoy a greater 
degree of confidence, in your car and in yourself, than 
you've ever felt. before. 


For in that time you will have discovered the almost 
instant acceleration of the car. You'l know how little 
pressure is required on its Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 
to bring you to cushioned rest immediately. You’ll enjoy 
its much wider vision, its finger-touch steering, its ability 
to turn completely around in narrow streets, or to park 
in spaces unbelievably small. 


You cannot find in any other car so many “safety” 
features. You cannot find another car that handles so 
easily—norone that obeys your wishes so quickly and surely. 


The New-Day Jewett Six is the safest car in the world 
to drive—not by accident, but because it was built to be 
just that. But really—you'll never know how safe a car 
can be—how safe the New-Day Jewett Six is—until you 
take its wheel and drive. When will you take your first 
drive at the wheel of this remarkable car? 


Teme =e 

for the Standard Sedan; 
De Luxe Sedan, $1095; DeLuxe 
Touring Car, $1095— Paige- 
r 7 -Wheel Brakes 

STEEL Hy draulic Four 
We included without extra cost. 
CONSTRUCTION Prices f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 


Lightning-like acceleration. 


Day 


PAIGE-HYDRAULIC 
4-wheel-brakes 


Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel Abundant power and speed for any 
brakes. driving need. 
EASIEST pres OE 
HANDLING Clearest Minen cet total, elimination of the deadly 
—WIDEST POE TERSA 
VISION Interior roominess equal to Paige high quality throughout in 
much longer cars. materials and workmanship. 


Easiest steering, shifting and parking of any car built. 


And Jewett's lowest closed car price. 
(762) 
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Caroline Finds Her Way 


there'll never arise any necessity for you 
to chase me with Tillie!” 

He turned and went down the back 
steps and home. Perhaps you wouldn't 
call it a quarrel, for that was all there was 
of it. But Dan did not come near the house 
again that fall, not even to sav good-by 
when Caroline went back to college. 

Along about Thanksgiving time Caro- 
line wrote that the very chance she had 
wanted was hers. It would mean she had 
to go out to Indiana; but it was a small 
college and she was to have a free hand. 

Caroline was young, of course; but she 
was stubborn, she was enthusiastic, she 
hung onto her ideas as burdocks hung 
onto Nip. And there was that leaning 
toward bossing, toward over-independ- 
ence. Things like that grow on one. And 
some day—mavbe not yet, but in the 
years past thirty or forty—Caroline was 
going to know she'd been wrong. If only 
she could show her, somehow! 

Jen wrote a letter to Caroline about it. 

‘I’d rather, a million times over, have 
been your mother, Caroline, even to 
going young as she did, than to be your 
Aunt Pen or your Aunt Julie! They think 
life's some kind of show, to squeeze fun 
out of—not to put themselves into," she 
wrote. 

Caroline would have liked that, but 
she never saw it, for it looked kind of 
senseless to Jen after she'd written it, and 
she tore it up. 

Then, before she got down on paper 
anything that she thought remotely ex- 
pressed her feelings, Caroline was home 
for Christmas. 

Jen hoped, during the drive from the 
station, that Caroline was remembering 
last Christmas—Dan Martin bringing 
her up to the house through the first big 
snowfall. But Caroline didn’t mention 
Dan. She didn’t need to. 

“Ollie and me cut the tree ourselves!” 
Joe announced excitedly. 

“T helped draw it down!" came Peter's 
huskily sweet voice. 

"There's packages for you, bushels of 
'em!" said Ollie. “There was one on the 
porch this morning—bet it was from Dan!" 

Jen saw Caroline's fingers tighten on 
the edge of the robe, and she chuckled a 
little inside. She noted, too, that Caroline 
opened the package that night, though 
she left the rest till Christmas morning. 
But it was only a towel from one of the 
girls who went to the Corners church. 


It WAS the next night, Christmas Eve, 
zhen there came a frightened poundin 
on the kitchen door. The twins ind 
Peter were in bed, and Cargline and Jen 
were starting on the tree. The trimming 
of the tree, after so many treeless years, 

was a very precious time to Jen. 

When the pounding came at the door, 
Jen turned from the shining warm beauty 
of the tree regretfully, then expectantly. 
Maybe it was Danny! But it was not Dan. 

Jen came back to Caroline hurriedly. 

‘It’s Katie Burgamever’s girl. Katie's 
time’s come, and she can’t get the doctor 
—he’s off up Norwich way and they can't 


(Continued from page 45) 


reach him—she wants as I should come.” 

“Shall—shall I come too?" Caroline 
asked quickly. 

Jen hesitated just a second. 

‘Mebbe you better,” she said then, 
slowly. “Poor Katie—kind of pitiful to 
have a baby after the father's dead. Don't 
know how she gets on!" 

They hurried into their things, looked 
in to see if the children were all asleep, 
and went out down the snow-sprinkled 
road beside little Gretchen Burgamever. 

" Mebbe I'm doing wrong," thought 
Jen. “Mebbe I oughtn't to take her, 
mebbe it'll just make things worse." 

But before she could think much they 
were there at the Burgameyer's little 
four-room house, and she was ordering 
Caroline swiftly to do this and that, as if 
this were not the first time she had per- 
formed this service for a neighbor woman. 

Caroline had known death, but not 
birth. And she had never known real 
poverty—not poverty that meant bare 
floors in winter, no pictures, nothing but 
the barest necessities. Even the baby 
things that she took from the old broken 
dresser were coarse, used-before garments. 
But they were very clean, and they were 
strangely small and sweet. 


APE hour was a confused time of pain, 
and a sick horror that such agony must 
be endured. Jen saw that Caroline was 
greatly moved, and she wondered more 
than once if she’d done right to bring her. 

Then, suddenly, Jen felt ill and shaken 
herself. Katie Burgameyer had come 
triumphantly up from the valley of the 
shadow, back to the life in the bare little 
room, and with four instead of three 
fatherless babies to feed and clothe. 

Jen sat down weakly. 

** You'll have to—to wash and dress the 
baby, Caroline," she said. "My old 
heart's kind of gone back on me again. 
Everything's ready—the olive oil's on the 
table—" 

So Caroline, in search of a career, 
washed and dressed the Burgameyer baby. 
Awkward, unbelievably awkward she 
was, she who handled tennis rackets, 
horses, tractors, with grace! Slow too— 
and frightened. 

She saw that Caroline's sure fingers 
trembled in their task more than once. 
And once, when she couldn't seem to get 
a small arm into a tiny sleeve, Jen saw, by 
the light of the kerosene lamp, something 
that glistened on Caroline's cheek. Her 
own lids smarted as Caroline came to the 
bed, carrying the baby. 

Katie Burgameyer weakly took the 
baby into the shelter of her tired arm. 

“He looks like Ed!" she said in a whis- 
per. Then, turning her face suddenly 
away, “I wish Ed could have seen him!" 

But her eyes came back to the small 
red face, came back lovingly, hopefully, 
bravely. Inside of two weeks Katie 
might be taking in washings again, may- 
be grumbling about the load she had to 
carry through life, but nevertheless she 
was beautiful now in her love and her 
hope for this little new burden. 

t + + +b 


Then, as if prearranged by a divin- 
hand, there were soft voices outside, ther 
music—the young folks from the Corners 
church, singing Christmas carols. 


“There’s a song in the air, 
"There's a star in the sky; 
There’s a mother’s deep praver 
And a baby’s low cry! 

And the star rains its fire—” 


It was all just the same in the litt: 
Burgameyer hcuse—bare and unlove:: 
and poor. Bv. :nere was Katie's face or 
the pillow; theze was the light on th: 
red tablecloth; and there was Carolire. 
straight and strong and lovely, standin: 
by the bed, listening. 

An old verse she had known in Sund.- 
school came to Jen— 


And the glory of the Lord shone round about— 


The doctor came then, bringing Katie's 
sister from town, and Jen and Caroline 
were out again in the crisp night. Thes 
didn't talk much. Once Jen did s::. 
“Guess I'll dress another chicken, for tre 
Burgameyers!” And then, “The singir, 
came in kind of pretty, didn’t it?” 

When they were at the road that led us 
the swale, Caroline stopped. 

“I—I’m going to walk up to the Martii 
place," she said honestly. “‘ There's some- 
thing I've got to tell Dan—before Christ- 
mas!” 

“All right,” Jen answered, as if it wer 
the most natural thing in the world, anu 
went on alone toward the house. 

Inside the house she went first to lows 
in at the childrén, then she turned to tt: 
'phone, called Dan Martin. There was 
no answer. Jen turned away, a little 
troubled. She had wanted Dan to mert 
Caroline half way and now, maybe, if he 
wasn't there, Caroline would and it hard 
to get the courage again. 

She went to the window and looked out 
into the star-strewn, snow-dusted Christ- 
mas Eve. Then, down the road, she sas 
coming two figures—yes, it was Caroline's 
white sweater and tam! and Dan, b... 
good Dan Martin. 


JEN'S heart leaped. Dan must have 
been coming anyway! He had met he: 
half way! Then the two figures paused 
by the roadside. Jen could see quit: 
plainly two dark arms against the wh:re 
sweater, a dark head beni. 

She turned away, began quickly tc 
string up tinsel and bright balls. Bur sic 
felt uplifted, as if she had been vouchsatee 
a glimpse of infinity—straight, stro: 
young Carolines, lovers of the soil, takire 
up the work of the Jen Cullitons, eve: 
finding their Dan Martins to love are 
their old Martin farms to reclaim for tac 
glory of planting time and harvest! 

Jen’s big hand on a little red stock: z 
was unsteady, but she smiled contented: 
From very far away it seemed to her s: 
could hear the echo of the carol: 


“And the star rains its fire, 
While the Infinite sing, 
For the manger of Dethiehem 
Cradles a King!” 
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JOF 
best Ihoughts 
in sweets consull 


“Sampler! $ 


Just as old-time samplers were selections of the 


best stitches in fine needlework 


Just so is the modern Sampler a selection from 
ten boxes of candy which proved most popular 
in the eighty-four years experience of Whitman's 


in candy making. The Sampler, Pleasure Island, Salma- 
y , gundi, Fussy Chocolates and other 
The people who buy fine candies really selected Whitman packages are sold at the 


the contents of the Sampler. Whitman agency in your neighborhood 


: ; —usually the leading drug store. 
Which may explain why it is America’s best 
known and most liked candy assortment. 
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See what happens when you Our Tornadoes Are 


soften the beard 
at the base- 


reo 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


OME lathers merely cover 

the horny surface of your 
beard. Others go partly 
through. But here is a lather 
that actually penetrates deep 
down to the base of every 
hair — and soaks it soft with 
water. 

Colgate's softens the beard 
in the only scientific way — 
by saturating it with moisture 
right where the razor does its 
work. And remember, water, 
not shaving cream, is the real 
softener of your beard. 

It is really shaving cream 
in concentrated form — differ- 
ent in action and result from 
anything you have ever 
known before. 

In this lather the bubbles 
aresmaller,as the microscope 
shows; they hold more water 
and much less air; they give 
more points of moisture con- 
tact with the beard. 

So that this moisture may 
soak right into the beard, 
Colgate's first emulsifies and 
removes the oil film that 
Covers every hair. 

Then quickly thousands of 
clinging, moisture-laden 
bubbles penetrate deep down 
to the base of the beard— 


the beard 
at the base 


HERE is a shaving cream in 
concentrated form — super 
water - absorbent—that 
softens the beard at the base 
where the razor does its 
work — that penetrates right 
to the bottom of every hair 
and soaks it soft with water. 


COLGATE & CO. 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate's Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


bring and hold an abundant 
supply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom of 
every hair. 

Thus the entire beard be- 
comes wringing wet—moist 
and pliable—softened at the 
base, where the razor does its 
work. In this way the beard 
becomes properly softened 
right where the cutting takes 
place. "Razor-pull" is en- 
tirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor — makes it 
glide across your face with- 
out catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin clean, 
cool and comfortable 
throughout the day. 


A new shaving experience 
awaits you 


If you want a quick, smooth 
shave every morning, clip 
the coupon below and let us 
mail you a generous trial-size 
tube of Colgate's. 

Then compare it with any 
other shaving cream you may 
have used—note the remark- 
able difference. Find out what 
this new shaving method 
offers. See coupon below. 


SO 
Est, 1806 
NEW YORK 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


Dept. 147-F, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 


Name... 
Address 


I enclose 4c. 


the Fiercest of 
. All Storms 


(Continued from page 40) 


form, but the latter is the more common. 

In the town where I grew up, some of 
the people used to assert that we were 
safe because of our location, in a valley 
between two ranges. of low hills. The 
theory was that a tornado would skip 
from one range to the other, leaving us 
unharmed. I got considerable comfort 
out of this theory; but I know now that it 
might have failed to work. 

The base of a tornado cloud may follow 
every rise and fall in the route it travels, 
moving implacably forward, up hill and 
down dale. Sometimes it does skip over 
a valley—but not always. On the con- 
trary, it may turn aside and follow a 
valley. 

It is true that it often proceeds by 
leaps and bounds. But this is not the 
effect of the obstacles in its path, but be- 
cause of its own inner tumult. Tempo- 
rarilv, the tip of the funnel may fail to 
reach the ground; and, wherever this 
happens, no havoc will be wrought. Then 
it will descend again, perhaps only far 
enough to rip the shingles from a roof, 
take the top off a chimney, or the top- 
most rails from fences, leaving the lower 
ones in place. Then it may rise once more 
and skip another stretch of its path. 


OU have heard strange stories of the 

extraordinary effects of tornadoes; 
and you probably have disbelieved many 
of them—as I once did. For instance, did 
you ever hear people tell of a tornado that 
“blew the feathers off the chickens ?” 

That was one story which, even at the 
height of my fear, I received with an in- 
credulous smile. 

Well, the fact is, that story was true! It 
has been substantiated by dozens of cred- 
ible witnesses. It is only one of countless 
amazing freaks reported in connection with 
these storms. 

Let me quote parts of the description 
of a tornado which occurred May oth, 
1879, in Missouri. Notice the details 
which prove the whirling of the air in the 
vortex. This account was given by one 
of the victims: 


I saw the funnel-shaped cloud whirling 
terribly and approaching from Mr. Hutchins's 
I rushed to my south door, to hold it; but be- 
fore I could pull a chest to the door from a dis- 
tance of ten feet, the storm cloud was upon us. 
The winds struck the south end of the house 
first, raising it from the foundation; then the 
parts to the north were struck upon the cast 
side, also raising them from the foundarion. 
The top of the house then fell in, and the whoie 
confused mass was turned over twice to the 
northwest. 

It was left there for a moment, apparently 
to give the whirling current time ro pass 
around the barn to the west and south, which 
it did without injuring the barn, but throwinz 
down the surrounding trees. 

Almost instantly returning to the house, the 
violent current carried all but the west side 
back to the north, a distance of several hun- 
dred feet, smashing everything into kindling 
wood. No part of the roof and upper foors 
could ever be found. 
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Chrysler “70” Roadster, 
$1625, f. o. b. Detroit 


The Country Is Chrysler 
Wild — Because Chrysler Is 


Incomparably Better » » ° 


It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler 
“70” and look up at the other cars 
you pass. The contrast is so marked 
that it recalls the days when the 
safety bicycle obsoleted the old high- 
wheel over night. 


it is strikingly unusual in per. 
formance. 


1 


It romps away from its unwieldier 
brethren with ease, on level,or grade, 
or hill — negotiating traffic with an 
alertness that must arouse chagrin 


Viewed from the snug, low-hung 
comfort of the incomparable Chry- 
sler, theothers look awkwardly high 
and unwieldy, unnecessarily heavy 
and cumbersome. 


The delight which this contrast 
arouses is stimulated by Chrysler's 
flashing acceleration—literallyanew 
experience. Just as it is smartly un- 
usual in appearance and conserva- 
tion of space, height and weight, so 


in those driving heavier and more 
sluggish cars. 


It rides as no car even of its own 
high-quality type ever rode before. 


Two years ago, the Chrysler blazed 
a new way and ushered in a new 
day in motoring—and the new way 
and new day were so sweeping and 
advanced that the whole country is 
still Chrysler-wild today. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHR YSLER"70°—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, 
$1625; Sedan, $1695; Roval Coupe. $1795. Brougham, $1865; 
Royal Sedan, $1995 , Crown Sedan, $2095, Disc wheels optional. 
CH IRYSLER "58" — Touring Car. $845; Roadster Special, 
$890: Club Coune. 8895: Couch. 89 35. Sedan, $995, Disc wheels 
optional. Hydruul:c four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL "80"— Phaeton, $2645 : Roadster 
(wire wheels standard equipment, wood u heels optional) $2885; 
rou pe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 
Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695, 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax, 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


Thereare Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service every- 


where. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler'sattractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco 
patented car numbering system. pioneered by and exclusive 


with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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Safe and 
Comfortable 


Low center of 

gravity, simple 
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tires, luxurious 
springs. 
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Y-DA free li 
1 HARLE med d Send d. about yout 
1 O Tell me 
[| : } " 
1 per 
` Name---777 dee - 
` 3 s 


~~ Ride- 


^ at 4 the Cost/ 


d ond one cent per mile — the most inexpensive 
car costs seven times more to run. Far less than 
carfare or busfare — the lowest cost power travel! 


Dependable. Sturdy 4-cycle motor of ample power 
and acceleration. Three-speed sliding gear transmission. 


Easy to Ride—easier than a bicycle. — You'll learn 


‘in the length of a city block. Almost self-balancing. 
`. Easy to Park. Any 2x8 foot space will park or 


house it. In a hallway—under the porch — in a 
homemade shed anywhere! 


Easy to Buy. Ask your Harley-Davidson Dealer 
about his convenient "Pay-As-Y ou-Ride" Plan. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
DEPARTMENT AM, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We want a live dealer in every locality. A money-making 
opportunity for real workers. If interested, check the coupon. 


. [HARLEY-DAVIDSON sait iis 
Mourover | Single cl 


Several occupants of the house were carned, 
first to the northwest, then about two hundred 
yards to the north. They were covered wrh 
mud; eyes, mouths, and ears filled; and their 
clothing torn to shreds. Fragments of leaves 
and bits of débris were driven into their flesh. 

A carpet, which had been securely tacked ro 
a floor, was taken up and carried to some dis- 
tance, yet was not torn. A sewing machine was 

| broken into forty or fifty pieces. Feather beds 
were torn to strips and their contents scattered 
over the country. Garments were found later, 
five or six miles to the northeast. A large iron- 
bound trunk, which had an extra heavy lock, 
was torn to pieces. The lock was found a half- 
mile to the northeast, driven into a fence rail. 
Several chickens were carried a mile, and en- 
tirely stripped of their feathers. Bed quilts 
were so filled with mud that when dry thev 
were as stiff as boards. A lumber wagon was 
carried ten rods to the northwest, the box torn 
to pieces, and most of the spokes taken out of 
the wheels. Heavy iron tires were twisted into 
knots. The débris from the house was scattered 
over a region one mile wide and five miles lonz 
The path of greatest destruction was eighty 
rods wide. 

That same tornado lifted an iron bridge 
from its piers and twisted the metal rods 
and beams into a confused mass. Heavy 
iron bolts were snapped as if they had 
been pipe stems. The bridge weighed 
two hundred and sixteen tons. Yet it was 
lifted so easily that only two top stones 
on one of the piers were even moved. 

The tornado, in passing up a river, 
forced the water out, so that the bed of 
the stream was uncovered. Spray wa: 
carried above the tops of the tallest trees. 
At another point, a house was lifted, 
carried over the tops of the high trees 
surrounding it, and then dashed to pieces, 
the trees being stripped of leaves, branches, 
and even of bark. 


ERE are some of the effects of a tor- 
nado which occurred a few weeks ear- 
lier in South Carolina. A timber, weighing 
600 pounds, was carried a quarter of a 
mile. A buggy, weighing 150 pounds, was 
blown three hundred feet into the top of 
a tree 60 feet high. A large chicken coop. 
weighing 75 pounds, was carried four 
miles. A basket of books, weighing zc 
pounds, was carried two miles and a half. 
and found hanging in a tree with the con- 
tents intact! Other books were found six 
, miles away. Potted geraniums were 
carried a mile—and were not at all in- 
jured. Sheep were found, “completely 
shorn of their wool by the wind." Fowls 
were “plucked of their feathers, as if 
picked by hand." 

From ten in the morning until mid- 
night, on a single day in February, 1854. 
sixty tornadoes are said to have occurred 
in different parts of the region embracing 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky. That seems to have 
been the busiest tornado day on record. 
In those fourteen hours, 800 people were 
killed, 2,500 injured, and 10,000 buildings 
destroyed. 

Lieutenant Finley tells an extraordinar 
story of a man who, at the approach of a 
tornado on the Western prairies, took 
refuge in a straw stack. When the storm 
struck the stack, all the straw disap 
peared, and the man was carried up into 
the air. While he was being hurled 
through space, he encountered a horse! 
He clutched its tail, but was quick 
separated from his strange companion. 
| When he came down to earth again, be 
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Burroughs 


MACHINES FOR THE 
FOUR FUNDAMENTAL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


PT. o£ oeeet Laan 


The completeness of the Bur- 
roughs line is one reason why 
over a million Burroughs mach- 
ines are in use today. There are 
over 120 styles and sizes, ranging 
from those for the general work 
of the small retailer to the spe- 
cialized application of the large 
institution. Each Burroughs 
machine is backed by Burroughs 
nation-wide mechanical service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detraig, 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING 
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SHAVING ^ 


—— a Splash of Tingling 
Coolness for the FACE 


OU wash off the lather; dry 

your face— then what? 
Powder isn't just right. It's too 
dry — blots up the natural mois- 
ture from your skin. GREASES? 
Not these hot davs. 


But Aqua Velva— now, you're 
on the right track! A few drops 
in the palm of your hand, slapped 
on the newly-shaven skin, give 
the face a cool, refreshing tingle — 
keep it wonderfully smooth and com- 
fortable all day long. 

Aqua Velva does these five re- 
freshing things to your face: 


First: It braces up your face with 
an invigorating, lively tingle. 


Made by the Makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Second: It sterilizes and helps to 
heal each tiny cut and scrape. 


Third: Yt delights with its fine, 


fresh, manly fragrance. 


Fourth: It helps the skin in its fight 
against sun and wind and exposure. 


Fifth; It conserves the needed nat- 
ural moisture in the skin. (Powder 
absorbs this necessary moisture — 
leaves the skin dry) Aqua Velva 
conditions your face and keeps it 
just as comfortable all day long as 
Williams Shaving Cream leaves it. 


The large 5 ounce bottle of Aqua 
Velva is soc at your dealer’s (60¢ in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid on receipt 
of price, if he is out of it. 


Clip the coupon today for a gen- 
erous test sample—/ree. 


Cfree trial offer! 
SEND COUPON 


BELOW 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 16, Glastonbury, Conn, 
Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velea. 


was grasping his hat in one hand and part 
of the horse's tail in the other. 

Possibly the horse he met in the air was 
one of a team which had been standing. 
not far off, hitched to a buggy. One of 
the horses was killed; but the other, with 
the buggy still attached to it, was actu- 
ally seen about one hundred feet above 
the ground! 

I have heard people tell of houses that 
“exploded” during a tornado; and ths 
was another of the stories which I did not 
believe. However, the tales were prob- 
ably true. At least, it is a fact that houses 
have burst during these storms. 

The explanation lies in the fact thar, at 
the center of the vortex, the air pressure 


| is extremely low; whereas the pressure of 


the air which was inside the house just as 
the tornado struck it is much nearer nor- 
mal. Consequently, when the pressure 
outside changes abruptly to almost noth- 
ing, the air inside simply pushes the walls 
outward, and the house ‘‘explodes.” 


T IS a common saying—although not 2 

true one—that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. It would seem 
much more probable that a tornado would 
not strike twice in the same place. But 
the people who were living in a certain 
village in western Kansas, about fifteen 
years ago, discovered that it could! For 
three years in succession, a tornado struck 
the town on the very same day of the 
same month, at almost exactly the sas 
hour of the day. That is one of the most 
remarkable tornado stories on record. 

Among the seemingly incredible tales 
about the “doings” of these storms are 
stories of straws being driven into trees, 
posts, or boards. Yet this actually hap- 
pens. Many photographs have been 
taken, showing the straws sticking into 
the wood. 

The havoc wrought by a tornado does 
not extend to the right or to the left of its 
own path; and this path is so sharply de- 
fined that only a few yards, or even a few 
feet, away from the line of complete de- 
struction there may. be absolutely no 
indication of any disturbance having 
passed. 

In one case, when some people tried to 
reach a schoolhouse in order to take shel- 
ter there, the storm came so quickly thet 
they gave up the attempt, and ran into a 
small coal shed a very short distance from 
the school. This probably saved ther 
lives, for the schoolhouse was torn to 
pieces, while the coal shed was unharmed. 

You probably never will have the 
chance to profit by advice on the subject: 
still, it is interesting to know what would 
be the proper thing to do in case you ever 
should see a tornado approaching. 

““The» southern margin of a tornado.” 
says an authority, "is more dangerous 
than the northern, because there (toward 
the south and southeast) the wind hus 
combined progressive and rotary veloci 
The way to seek safety from the oncom- 
ing tube is to run for dear life to the 
northwest. A few feet may make the d:i- 
ference between dire peril and complete 
safety." 

The reason for running toward the 
northwest is that the path of the storm is 
from southwest to northeast. The north- 
west is at right angles to its path; and it 
is therefore the shortest cut to the les 
violent side of the storm. 
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A home garage without Mobiloil is like a foun- 
tain pen without a handy supply of ink. 


Keep a 5-gallon can of Mobiloil always at hand. 
You're ready to add oil when needed. You’re 
ready to drain the crankcase. 


There's a Mobiloil dealer nearby. See him. For — 
x1 Make "mh he has the Mobiloil Chart—the rec- 


ognized guide to scientific lubrication. 
CHART. Prepared by the Mobiloil Board of 42 
engineers. Approved by 609 automo- 


our quide, 
A T E 3 PA tive manufacturers. 
È a And Mobiloil is backed by 60 years of 


specialization in lubrication. £xperi- 
ence counts. That is why a change to 
Mobiloil will bring you one or all of 
these benefits: lessened carbon, in- 
creased power on the hills, lower repair 
bills, decreased oil and gasoline con- 
sumption. 


HF correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. "Arc" means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

Keep Mobiloil in your own garage at 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete home. 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


30c is the fair retail price for single 

quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the bar- 

relor pump. (Slightly higher in South- 
. western, Mountain, and Pacific Coast 
j "ug States.) 


t 
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Siod as if I'd never 
have to use that spare! 


[| 

| 

| When your caris shod with Pennsylvania 
Vacuum Cup Balloon Tires and the 
speedometer rolls up perfect perform- 
ance month after month, the figures 
mounting to exceptional totals, *spares" 
become mere emergency measures. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


p» 
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Lieutenant Finley, in his book, pleads 
with almost pathetic earnestness for 
people to build “tornado caves" or 
cellars. He gives minute specifications of 
a prize design for such a cave, selected 
from among one hundred and twenty- 
two designs submitted to an insurance 
company. 


LIVED for years in one of the worst 
tornado states in the Union. Only one 


| family in town had a tornado cave, and, 


fortunately, they never had any need of 
it. We used to smile about the W—'s 
“cyclone cellar." But if a tornado had 
come along, the laugh would have been 
on us, although it could hardly be called a 
laugh. 

I confess that I had studied our own 
cellar, and picked out the spot where I 
intended to take refuge in case of neces- 
sity. This, by the way, is a wise pre- 
caution for anyone who lives in a part of 
the country where a tornado may occur. 
But you must choose the right spot. 
Finley gives careful instructions on this 
point. ; 

“If you haven't a tornado cave, or a 
dug-out," he says, “go into your cellar 
and get as close to the west wall as pos- 
sible. Never go to the east side of a cel- 
lar, or of any other enclosed space in anv 
building toward which a tornado is ap- 
proaching.” 

Perhaps you have noticed that I have 
not once referred to this variety of storm 
as a "cyclone." Scientific men have been 
trying for years to impress on the public 
mind the fact that a tornado and a cyclone 
are very different things. It would be a 
great satisfaction to these gentlemen if 
they could succeed, but they have almost 
given up hope. 


OST of our winds are “cyclonic” or 
1*1 “anticyclonic.” They seem to us to be 


| blowing straight ahead. But in reality 


they are part of a vast current which, 
taken as a whole, has a curved or spiral 
motion. A cyclone is an area of low 
pressure where the winds curve inward 
toward the center. An anticyclone is an 
area of high pressure where the winds 
curve outward. The former usually means 
stormy weather, the latter fair weather. 

But the cyclonic storm may be hun- 
dreds of miles in width; and it may travel 
for days, covering thousands of miles. It 
may be moderate, or quite severe. Under 
certain conditions, at some point in its 
progress, a tornado may eRe ras only an 
incident in the "life story" of that par- 
ticular cyclone—but an incident which 
dwarfs all the rest of the history. In five 
minutes the tornado can do more damage 
than the average cyclonic storm of the 
United States ever does. 

However, there are some cyclonic 
storms which, in their intensity and in the 
destruction they cause, are second only 
to the tornado. These are the tropical 
hurricanes which occasionally make an 
unwelcome visit to our Gulf and South 


| Atlantic states. But they don't come 


often. It is only about once a year, on an 
average, that the West Indies sends us a 
very destructive one. 

The fury of the hurricane is far less 
concentrated than that of the tornado. 
The latter's path is usually less than one 
hundred rods in width. That of the 


hurricane may be several hundred miles 
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an Endorsement of Franklin Leadership 


Air-cooling's superiority, as demonstrated for 24 years in 
the Franklin Car, is now emphatically confirmed in a field 
where power, reliability and efficiency are even more im- 
portant than they are in moror cars. 


Aviation, which had already made air-cooling standard in 
200-lb. engines, is now adopting it for the 400-Ib. class as 
well. Many Liberty engines have already been converted to 
air-cooling. And air-cooling is a feature of the new 2400- 
horsepower Barling Bomber motor —the most powerful 
aviation engine ever built. 


Franklin's matchless riding comfort, handling ease, de- 
pendability and economy are all based on this exclusive 
Franklin principle of construction. 


The conclusion is plain. If you want the most advanced 
type of motor car—not only in engine design, but in quality, 
performance and style—you want the copper-radiation air- 
cooled Franklin. In every respect it is a car for the next 
ten years. 

List prices include complete equipment. Only freight 
and tax are extra. Convenient terms whenever desired. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


FIRST 


to have a 
proving ground 


REE YEARS ago General Motors _. 
purchased an 1125-acre tract, 40 miles . ` 


from Detroit and accessible to all its car 
and truck divisions. 


This was transformed into a great Prov- 
ing Ground, with every kind of road and 
grade over which an automobile is called 
upon to travel. 


Here the collective experience and 


. brainsofthe wholeGeneral Motors family 


are brought to bear upon the problems 
of each member; and here each make of 
General Motors car must prove itself 
against the best that American or Euro- 
pean genius has developed. 


The Proving Ground marks a forward 
step in the guarantee of motor car satis- 
faction. It is your final assurance that you 
are investing when you buy a General 
Motors car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE- OAKLAND 


Buick - CADILLAC : GMC TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose? 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light 
electric plants and Frigidaire electric refrigerae 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan, 


| wide. Its wind has a tremendous force, 
: sometimes blowing more than 100 miles 
an hour. But you remember that the 
tornado wind velocity sometimes reaches 
500 miles an hour. And, by the way, the 
pressure, or force, of a soo-mile wind is 
twenty-five times as great as that of a 100- 
mile wind. You might think that it 
would be only five times as great. Bur 
the rate of increase is according to the 
squares of the velocity. i 
In some of the great disasters due to 
hurricanes, most aile damage has been 
caused in a rather indirect way. The out- 
standing examples, so far as this country 
is concerned, were the two Galveston 
floods. In September, 1900, a hurricane, 
coming from the West Indies. piled the 
waters of the Gulf into enormous waves, 
which swept over the low-lying island on 
which the city of Galveston is situated. 
This violent onslaught of water, driven 
by the wind, caused the loss of six thou- 
sand lives and of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property. To protect the city against 
the possibility of a repetition of the dis- 
aster, the great Galveston sea wall was 
built. A second hurricane, fifteen vears 
later, partially destroyed the wall, which 
nevertheless had proved its value as a 
protection for the city. 


S THE number of destructive hurri- 

canes is so small, and as they are un- 
known in most parts of the United States. 
they cannot rival the tornado in their 
interest to us. For the sheer drama of its 
performance, no storm is comparable to 
our American tornado! As I have said be- 
fore in these articles, this extraordinary 
country of ours certainly. does have the 
most varied and interesting weather in 
the world. 

‘There are just one or two more things 
to be said about tornadoes in general. I 
can remember hearing people claim that 
as the great Western prairies. became 
cultivated farms, tornadoes would be- 
come less frequent. These optimistic 
prophets were rather vague as to the 
reasons for this much-to-be-desired result. 
They seemed to think that growing crops 
would have a different effect on the at- 
mosphere from that of prairie grass. They 
said a good deal, too, about the planting 
of trees, which would prevent the for- 
mation of tornadoes. 

According to scientists, there is no 
foundation for these theories. They prove 
their assertion by statistics, which show 
that tornadoes are as frequent and as 
intense now as they ever were. One of 
the most disastrous in the history of the 
country occurred only last year. In learn- 
ing something about these storms, there 

! fore, we are not harking back to some- 
thing that is of the past. We are quite 
abreast of the times. 

As l said before, very few of us ever 
will see a tornado. As a possible source 
of danger it isn't even a thousand-to-onc 
shot compared with the automobile. 
which is our joy and pride. The tornado 
is so rarely a menace that few of us nevè 
to worry about it. But it is the most in- 
tensely dramatic performance which the 
weather is capable of staging; and thr 
country is the theatre where a vast 
majority of these performances are given. 
Consequently, they are of the keenest 
interest to us. 
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THE SHAM MYSTIC 


Scattered all over the country are 
cruel impostors who claim to have 
the ability to cure cancer. | 


The old Indian woman who pre- 
tends to heal by occult rites is less 
dangerous than the crooked insti- 
tutions and individual practitioners 
who advertise that their secret 
knowledge and mysterious “‘treat- | 
ments" will cure this dread discasc. | 
" | 


Almost as many people over 40 die of cancer as of 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid fever combined. 
If—and when—cancer is successfully brought under 
control, the cost of life insurance will be reduced. 


By dealing openly and frankly with cancer, by learning 
to recognize first symptoms, by acting promptly when 


itis discovered and, most important, by having thorough 
physical examinations annually or oftener, the cancer 
death rate can be materially reduced. 


We shall be glad to mail to anyone interested, a leaflet 
on cancer entitled “A Message of Hope". 


Published by 


about Cancer? 


many instances it can be prevented and if 

treated in its early stages it can be eradicat- 
ed. Sometimes it can be successfully removed, 
even when it has progressed beyond the early 
stages. It does not break out in another place 
when the removal is complete. 


I» is good news about cancer. In 


A cancer in the body is like a weed in a garden. It 
begins in one spot as a small growth. Get rid of 
it immediately and entirely. 


Not Heredia Noe Contagious 


Do not imagine that because someone in your 
family died of cancer, you are doomed., In some 
families the tendency toward cancer seems to be 
hereditary, but the disease itself is not. — , 


Cancer is not contagious. To avoid those who 
are suffering from this disease is as stupid as 
it is cruel. There is not a single authenticated 
record of any person having contracted the 
disease through association with a patient. 


Be on the watch for the first signs of cancer. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. Be suspicious of 
all abnormal lumps or swellings or sores that re- 
fuse to heal. Look out for moles, old scars, 
birthmarks or warts that change in shape, appear- 
ance or size. Ill-fitting dental plates, jagged or 
broken teeth may cause cancer. Continued 
irritation of any part of the body is often the 
beginning of trouble. 


The failure of internal organs to function nor- 
mally, or an unusual discharge from any part of 
the body may be a sign of cancer. 


Above All—Act Promptly! 


The greatest scientists of the world, though 
they have searched for years and are still 
searching, have not found a serum to prevent 
cancer or drugs to cure it. The great victories 
have come from surgery, X-rays or radium. 


If you suspect cancer do not wait, thinking 
that the trouble will clear up. Do not wait ; 
for pain. In the beginning there is no pain. 1 


Spread the good news about cancer—how it 
can be recognized in its early stages—how to 
get rid of it. Help to save lives. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


———— 


Rubber cases and cells used 
in Willard Batteries are 
tested with a current of 
18,000 volts. Only perfect 
cases and cells can pass, for 
this test burns holes right 
through imperfect ones. 


e 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
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In the same way that Wil- 
lard quality protects you 
against leaky cases and cells, 
our standards of battery in- 
spection insure your receiv- 
ing full measure of useful 
battery life in your car. 


that’s 
Service 


All Cars—for Radio, too. 


men 


Seven Causes of 
Sleeplessness 


(Continued from page 41) 


established. Then she commenced to 
improve; and within three months from 
the time she was forced to give up her 
sleeping powders she enjoyed almost per- 
fect rest. 

In the fourth group are the people who 
are occasionally kept awake by late sup- 
pers, banquets, or “refreshments” served 
at evening parties. They are in the minor- 
ity, however, compared with those whose 
sleeplessness is caused by the present cus- 
tom of dining in the evening. 

If you have a habit of PE up about 
half-past one or two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and staying awake until four or five, 
it is quite likely that your late dinner 1s 
responsible. This is what happens: 

The starches and sugars in the food we 
eat are conveyed to the liver, where they 
are converted into glycogen. This proc- 
ess begins soon after the food is eaten; 
and about six hours after we have finished 
a meal the liver commences to send out 
into the blood stream the glycogen which 
is being produced. This glycogen, or 
“liver sugar,” is a brain stimulant. 

Now, suppose you eat a hearty dinner 
at seven o'clock. You perhaps go to bed 
at ten-thirty; and since your body and 
your brain are tired, you fall asleep. But 
by half-past one, or two, you have had 
several hours of rest, and just about that 
time the stimulating glycogen begins to 
find its way from the liver to the brain. 
These two factors, coming simultaneously, 
produce wakefulness. 

A better plan for you would be to take 
the hearty meal in the middle of the day. 
The glycogen is then put into the circula- 
tion in the early evening. It may serve a 
good purpose then by adding to your vi- 
vacity when you need it in social inter- 
course. 

A glass of hot milk, taken before 
retiring, often encourages sleep, espe- 
cially if a person is nervous. But a full 
meal, with the ensuing processes of diges- 
tion—especially if there is formation of 
gas—often has the very opposite effect. 


N THESE first four groups, the in- 

somnia is due to physical causes; and 
the number of people who belong in these 
four groups is smaller, very much smaller, 
than those who belong in the last three. 

I have given, as the fifth cause, “‘over- 
fatigue of mind or of body.” It is true 
that you can get so tired physically that 
you can’t sleep. However, people are not 
so likely to keep up this driving of the 
body as they are to persist in driving the 
mind to the point of overfatigue. 

The cure for these mental workers who 
overwork is to let go! Get out and play 
once in a while. Give the mind a change. 
a chance to stop concentrating. If there 
is only an occasional need of overdoing, 
as when some special work must be done, 
and done quickly, a hot foot-bath, taken 
before retiring, will help. At the same 
time, apply cold cloths about the face 
and the scalp. 

If this mental driving is persisted in, 
the sinner—for he 7s a sinner—is likely to 
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Safe riding in a motor-car is a national 
problem,and one which should closely 
concern every woman in the land. 
Have you, for instance, ever stopped 
to think what you can do to help? 
Just get this picture— 


A crowded down-town street. You 
start, you stop, you crawl along. The 
officer signals for haste and you speed 
ahead—fearful of bumping into the 
car in front, afraid of the one behind 
you... Oron the highway—you 
must stop quickly at crossings; some- 
body cuts in from a side road—turns 


- e 


ake Motoring Safety Your Personal Business 


are sharp, hills steep and slippery. 
Such is a picture of everyday problems 
encountered in modern driving. 


Moral—Firestone Gum-Dipped Bal- 


loons on your car! Firestone Tires, © 


with their steady hold, their instant 
response to wheel and brake, their 
many safety features! ... The feeling 
of security which you enjoy with 
these tires means easier, more health- 
ful riding, free from tension and nerve 
strain... Have the Firestone Dealer 
call at your convenience. + + + + 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


g Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. (66,505 
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ee fresh the beauty 
of girlhood ~ is the duty 
of every woman 


HERE is no place in the modern scheme of things for the 

woman who is indifferent to herpersonal appearance and 

allows herself to grow old. It’s the age of youth—but no 
woman can look younger than her skin. 


Perfect cleanliness with the right soap will keep any woman's 
skin younger than her years. That is why daily increasing num- 
bers of fastidious women are relying on Resinol Soap to preserve 
the freshness of their complexions. They know that it satisfies 
every need of the skin because :— 

It gives an abundant, foamy lather in either hard or soft water— 
It contams no free alkali or other harsh proper 
7 ties, and is absolutely non-irritant to the ten- 
| derest skin— 

It has no heavy perfume or strong odor—just 
the delightfully distinctive fragrance which comes 
from. its Resmol properties —those properties 
which make its rich color and give protection 
to the skin— 


It rinses easily and leaves the skin so soft and 
velvety, refreshed and invigorated that you know it 
has been cleansed to the depths of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment 
is a ready aid to 
Resinol Soap. [n ad- 
dition to being wide- 
ly used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., 
thousands of women 
find it indispensable 
for clearing away 
blackheads, blotches 
and similar blem- 
ishes. 


Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Address Dept. C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


find himself in our sixth group of insom- 
niacs: the sufferers from brain-fag, neu- 
rasthenia, and other nervous disorders. 
I know scores of people whose inability 
to sleep is due to the fact that they are 
worn out nervously, tired out mentally. 

Fortunately, many of our nervous 
exhaustion cases sleep well—although 
they rarely admit that they do! They are 
like one patient of mine who invariably 
assured me that she hadn't “slept a wink” 
the night before. 

The nurse’s report showed that the 
patient had been audibly sleeping most of 
the time during five or six hours of the 
night! But this sleep probably had been 
so fitful, and the patient had been so 
worried when she was awake, that she was 
quite sincere in thinking she had passed a 
sleepless night. 

However, it really is true that in many 
cases of nervous exhaustion and of brain 
fag the patients do not sleep well. I had 
one case—an unmarried woman, about 
thirty-hve years old—who had broken 
down nervously several times, but had 
managed to get over these attacks fairly 
well. 

Finally, she took a post-graduate course 
in the university. After a few months she 
began to have persistent headaches. She 
slept less and less, until there were some 
nights when she actually did not sleep at 
all. 

We tried all the usual forms of treat- 
ment: massage, spinal rubbing, alcohol 
rubs, reading aloud in a monotone, baths, 
—everything! Nothing gave her any real 
help. She had read a good deal about 
auto-intoxication, and had settled on that 
as the cause of her troubles. But as 
dieting of various sorts did not bring the 
slightest relief she finally decided thar 
she was not “‘ poisoned.” 

Having yielded this point, she agreed 
also to my recommendation that she try 
an absolute rest cure. For three months 
she saw no one except her nurse, received 
no letters, and had no disturbing condi- 
tions to contend with. Before the three 
months were over, she slept. as she said, 
“like a baby" for ten or twelve hours a 
night. 


RECALL one young man whose parents 
thought he would have to leave college 


| a 
| in order to recover from what was almost 


a nervous breakdown. Instead, I reor- 
ganized his program, stopped his extra 
work, put him on a simple but liberal 
diet, had him take regular exercise and 


| recreation, and prescribed a neutral bath 
for him every night before he retired. 


As this form of bath is one of the few 
kinds of treatment which really help to 
bring sleep, I will explain here what it is: 
‘The temperature of the water as shown by 
the bath thermometer should be ninety- 
seven to ninety-eight degrees—neither 
above nor below these points—and should 
be kept at that temperature by the person 
who is giving the treatment. 

The patient's body should be submersed 
and the eves covered with a wet cloth 
[here should be no talking, either by the 
patient or by the attendant. 

A neutral bath may last fram half an 
hour to an hour and a half, provided the 
temperature is maintained at the degree | 
have mentioned. When the patient begins 
to feel drowsy, he should be taken our, 
quickly dried, or wrapped in a thick 
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Winners of Lifes Richest Prize 


The American Magazine 


They bantshed constipation— 

skin and stomach dtsorders— 

found vital, glorious health— 
by eating one national food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense— Fleischmann's Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin— banish the poi- 
Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 


sons of constipation. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time- 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann's 
Yeast. Start eating it today! , 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-29, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


———— M 


“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of 
little blisters at one corner of my mouth. They 
gradually spread on my face. I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, 
aside from clearing up the acne, it has improved my 
health in general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” GrenTRUDE Scupper, Detroit, Mich. 


“ “YOU LOOK SO MUCH BET- 
TER than we, who have had vaca- 
tions, do,’ remarked several of my 
teachers today. ‘Is it the arduous 
work of summer school or prosper- 
ity that agrees with you?” The 
truth is that I am now a regular 
consumer of a product that I had 
known for years without realizing 
its health-giving properties. 
Fleischmann's Yeast has cured the 
constipation that sapped my 
strength for so long. Today I feel 
like a new man.” 
Cuartes F. Wittis, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, I suffered greatly from in- 
digestion. In fact, I had no desire 
to eat, and the mere sight of food 
nauseated me. Nothing I took 
gave real relief. A friend suggested 
that I take a couple of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast cakes daily—I did. 
In about a month the attacks of 
indigestion had disappeared. I en- 
joyed my food. I was soon my old 
self again. Since then I have had 
wonderful health and a clear com- 
plexion—all due to Fleischmann's 
Yeast." | Lovis B. THomas, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system — aids digestion — clears the skin— 
banishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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I. C. S. Graduates 


Tuere is no one thing that so clearly 
illustrates the size and scope of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools or gives 
a truer picture of the thoroughness of 
their instruction than the number of men 
and women who complete the courses. 


Every year for many years, several 
thousand students have completed I. C. S. 
courses and graduated therefrom! In the 
last twelve months alone, the I. C. S. has 
awarded diplomas to 7242 students! 


These diplomas are not easily won nor 
freely given. They represent a high de- 
gree of scholastic attainment. The man 
or woman who receives an I. C. S. 
diploma: has earned it by putting in more 
hours of work and study than the average 
man or woman ordinarily devotes to such 
tasks. 

`The average I. C. S. course. consists 
of 45 lessons of approximately 50 printed 
pageseach. These lessons are so complete 
that-an average of 16.2 hours of study is 
required to complete each of them. 


More Than Seven 


in a Single Year 


Many of the courses contain more than 
45 lessons. The Mechanical Engineering 
Course has 186 lessons—the complete 
Commercial Course has 113 lessons—the 
Architectural Course has 142 lessons. 
(The Architectural Course alone requires 
2200 hours of study and the student must 
study ten hours a week for four years 
to complete it!) 


When you consider that every student 
must answer every one of the I. C. S. 
lessons himself and must merit a passing 
mark of 90 on each lesson, you can see 
why the I. C. S. diploma is so well re- 
garded by educators and why graduates 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools are in such demand. 


They have proved their ambition and 
their unceasing resolve to get ahead. "They 
have shown that they are not afraid of 
hard work. They have fitted themselves 
to handle the most difficult problems in 
business and in industry. You just can't 
keep men down when they study like that! 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


The oldest and largest correspondence schools in tbe world 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how 
before which I have marked an X: 


i 
g 


Address... ts a reed iri rias etie MESS TET 


Present position... PI EN o TIPS" 
Canadian address—International Correspon: 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7497-D, Scranton, Penna. 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


[] Business Manazement T] Bookkeeping T] Stenography and Typing 
O Industria] Man [] Private Secietary 7] Good English 
O Personnel Organization 1] Spanish ] Civil Service 
Trafec Management J French C] Railway Mail Clerk 
Business Law J Salesmanship 7] Common School Subjects 
Ranking and Banking Law [] Advertising O High School Subjects 
Accountancy (including C. P.A.) O Business Correspondence [] IMustrating 
Nicholson Cost Accounting O show Card Lettering O Cai tooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Ensineering N Surveying and Mapping Concrete Builder 
Electrice Lighting [] Metalturzy ] Structural Enzineer 
Mechanical Engineer TJ Steam Engineering J] Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
Mechanical Draftsman J Radio 0] Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practice ] Arebitect J Airplane Engines 
Rallroad Positions J Riueprint Reading 7 Navigation 

Gas Engine Operating (] Contractor and Builder [] Agriculture and Poultry 
Civil Engineer O Architectural Draftsman C Mathematics 


Name ico sccsccesccscoccscssessoscrscocscnecsvesesscssnscsusssscosessssessuscoveedecusennecusesssssgescenouenesasgnosaverasensesnsnasenassnassastesssansasenesen 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


a el 


I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


dence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


Turkish sheet, and at once put to bei. 

When tired, nervous, fidgety, or for 
any reason unable to sleep, do not take 
either a hot or a cold bath. As a rule, 
they only make matters worse, whereas 
the neutral bath quiets the nerves an; 
favors sleep.. It may, however, have to 
be repeated several nights before the 
best results are gained. 

Of course you can take a neutral bath 
without the assistance of someone els. 
Naturally, this is not so satisfactory m 


-| severe cases where complete relaxation ìs 


essential. But I know of many persons 
who find that they sleep better after 
taking a more or less prolonged tepid 
bath just before retiring. 

‘These neutral baths were the only form 
of actual treatment we prescribed for the 
young student of whom I spoke. Thes 
probably helped him, but it was the 
change of his whole daily program that 
really effected his cure. 

This cure did not come quickly. In 
these cases, you must be prepared to bc 
patient. But after the young man had 
' followed the new régime for about four 
| weeks he began to sleep better. Th: 
improvement continued, although it was 
slow. But he did recover, and without 
being obliged to leave college. 


TOW we come to the last group of 
insomniacs. It is the largest one; and 
while it is the most irritating it is also 
the most interesting. This particular 
class of sufferers from sleeplessness can 
be classed under the general head of 
** worriers." 

To a certain extent, practically a” 
poor sleepers belong in this class; for, 
even if they have nothing else to worry 
about, they are almost unanimous in 
worrying over their wakefulness. 

Worry is simply chronic fear. People 
who are troubled with insomnia take the 
worries of the day to bed with them. 
Then, having gone to bed with this 
assorted lot of troubles, they add still 
another—the fear that they will not sleep. 

Fear is always accompanied by muscu- 
lar tension. Some of you are in this state 
of tension all night, even during the hours 
when you do sleep. -Under these condi- 
tions it is not surprising that you wake up 
in the morning feeling all tired out. 

Now what is to be done for these people 
who are so nervously tense? 

In the first place, if you are one of 
them, don’t start taking sleeping pow- 
ders! Your cure is in your own hands, but 
you must have patience. Insomnia is 
like any other nervous habit: once it has 
a real hold on you it is not easily shaken 
off. However, patience and the rich! 
state of mind "uh surely accomplish this 
| m time. 

I have told you the first thing to do: 
| Find out whether your sleeplessness is 2 
symptom of some definite disease. If 
it is not, then the next thing to do is this: 
| Remember the point I made at the be 
ginning of this article. Realize that you 
can get along without sleep—provided you 
have nine or ten hours of rest in bed every 
| night, with your body and mind relaxed 
| One of the best ways to cure insomnia is 
to stop being afraid of it. When you go to 

bed, tell. yourself that vou are going t 
! sleep; but also tell yourself that it doesn't 
‘make any particular difference wher 
you do or not: This happens to be 17.7 
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No other country in the world, perhaps, 
concentrates more of energy, of skill and 
of financial resources upon the effort to 
combat disease, to save and prolong hu- 
man life. 

What a contradiction, then, a repudiation 
of these ideals of service, is the general 
disregard of fire and fire hazards which 
permits the sacrifice of more than 15,000 
lives in a single year! 

15,000 lives to be saved every year, not 
by vast expenditures of wealth, nor by sci- 
entificskill,but by thesimplestcontribution 
to the cause of human safety —carefulness! 


Carefulness, observance of the simple 
rules of Fire Prevention, will do more than 
anything else to free America from the 
menace of fire, which today takes annual 
toll of more than $500,000,000 in property 
and 15,000 lives. Ask the North America 
Agent to help you practice Fire Prevention. 


AOE BAERS Sel SLE Beli laa 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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> dhe difference 
7 i inside) 


HE finely finished exterior of every Yale Padlock 

is no more perfect than its ingenious inner mech- 
anism — the tumblers, levers and bolts hidden away 
inside, which are responsible for the smoothness of 
action and the security. 

Yale Padlocks, like all Yale products are master- 
pieces made by master workmen — inspected; tested; 
proved at every step in their manufacture; and after 
the final assembly they are subjected to alast thorough 
inspection to make sure that they are right. They are 
masterpieces for protection. : 

There is a Yale Padlock suitable for every need. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


so you ought to be able to say it and to 
mean it. 

It does make a difference if vou lie 
awake worrying over mot going to sleep. 
Get an attitude of sincere indifference. 
That is the first great essential. It will 
enable you to relax, to rest; and in time 
it will cure vou of vour inability to sleep. 

If it is any satisfaction to vou to try 
baths, massage, electricity, and so on, go 
ahead and try them. But aside from the 
neutral bath, the hot foot-bath, simple 
rubbing of the spine, and light massage, I 
haven’t much faith in these things. 

Even when patients seem to be helped 
by them, I think it is mostly mind cure. 
I have used all these forms of treatment 
and I speak from experience. In order to 
find out the truth I have sometimes pre- 
tended to give a treatment with high- 
frequency electricity. The patients. be- 
lieved that the current was passing 
through their bodies. As a matter of 
fact, the current wasn’t even turned on! 


| Yet the patients assured me that they 


slept much better because of the treat- 
ment. 

The reason was simply that they 
expected to go to sleep. Consequently, 
they did go to slee 

A very icra emer is that vou 
have a comfortable bed. That advice 
should be unnecessary, but it is a fact that 
a great many persons have a foolish 
streak of economy when it comes to beds. 
They might better exercise their thrift in 
other directions. As we spend about one 
third of our lifetime in bed we ought to 
be as comfortable as possible while we 
are there. 

Lying on the right side seems to be the 
natural posture. This position favors the 
passage of food from the stomach, and 
therefore is better for people who eat late 
in the day. Some people like to he on 
one side but inclining forward. Do not 
have too many or too large pillows. Seve 


' that your bedroom has plenty of fresh 


air. Do not sleep facing the early morning 
sun. Dark window shades help to pre- 
vent early morning waking, especially in 
summer. Asa rule, nervous people shoul 1 
retire by ten, or ten-thirty. Deep breath- 
ing sometimes helps to incuce drowsiness. 
A short walk before retiring 1s also bene- 
ficial in many cases. 


NOW, suppose that vou have complied 
4 with all these practical suggestions. bur 
still don't go to sleep. In that case —in 
any case, in fact —you need to understand 
how and why sleep comes. 

There have been various theories to 
explain sleep; but the latest one is that 
sleep is simply the result of muscular 
relaxation. There may be other secondary 
factors, but this undoubtedly is the 
chief one. 

You cannot have muscular relaxation 
without mental relaxation. Mental ten- 
sion and physical tension go. together. 
You can easily prove this to yourself. 
When vou “let go" with your mind, you 
almost automatically let go with your 
body. 

In the av erage case of insomnia, there- 
fore, the essentials to a cure are these: 


1. Mental deconcentration. 
2. Physical relaxation. 
3. Monotony. 


Of course, if you are a victim of sleep 
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"POSITIVE AGITATION" 


A perfected principle in home cleaning science, sponsored 
by the world’s oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


LD—old as housekeeping 

itself; yet new—new as 
tomorrow morning: this is Posi 
tive Agitation” as embodied in 
the sensational new Hoover. 


It is beating — the first essential 
of thorough rug-cleaning — of a 
sort hitherto unknown, rendered 
exact and positive by mechani- 
cal means. . 


This new Hoover floats the car- 
pet or rug on a cushion of air, 
and then, in soft, swiftly re- 
peated taps of instant pressure, 
vibrates it like a pennant in a 
breeze. 


Nothing has ever resembled it. 
It is new, startling, revolution- 
ary! It far surpasses even the 


THE H O O V E KR 


G O M.P AN Y. 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners > 


standard-design Hoover in these 
particulars : 


] For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


2 Byactualtest,in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


3 Itisaneven greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service-proof; 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


5 It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 


NORTH 


to know the 


difference between 


The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 


proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its form and finish are of star- 


tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 


You owe it to yourself to see 
and understand this new Hoo- 
ver, now being exhibited by 
Authorized Hoover Dealers. 
It is still only $6.25 down, with 
the balance in easy monthly 
payments. í 


It represents the greatest single 
contribution to efficient home- 
keeping made in many years. 
You'll know why when you see 
it in action. 


CANTON, OHIO 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Jhe HOOVER 


ItBEATS ++. as it Sweeps 


as tt Cleans 
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One of These 
Two Pens Will 
Suit You Perfectly 


Both are Waterman’s 


Each is as perfect as a pen can 
be made. They differ only in 
size and price. 


For more than forty years the 
pre-eminence of Waterman’s 
pen has been recognized. 
Each feature of excellence is 
outstanding. Every pen 
point is iridium-tipped and 
hand ground. Every 
holder is pure Brazilian 
rubber. Every filling 
device is a perfected 
mechanism. 


Both pens shown are 018 

models. They are made with 

red, mottled and black holders, 

with flexible lip-guard to protect 

cap and pocket clip to prevent 

loss. May be had with different pen 

points to suit different styles of 
writing. 

Waterman’s are guaranteed to give perfect service 


without time limit. Ask any one of 50,000 merchants 
to explain their merit. 


Watermans(dea)Fountain Pen 


SED 
ME 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 


| relax. 


lessness, you are going to msist that you 
simply can't relax when you go to bed 
You will explain that vou have to keep 
tossing and turning, perhaps for hours. 

That is what you say—and think. Bur 
what I say—and know—is that vou can 
You can train yourself to he per- 
fectly still. At first you will feel that vou 
must move your head, or your arm, or 
your leg. But if you do not yield to this 
impulse it will pass. 

n the case of animals, if they are held 
perfectly still, even though they struggle 
against it, they will soon become quiet. 
and go to sleep. So the great essential is 
for you to lie still, and to be perfectly 
relaxed. 

This physical relaxation comes with 


| mental relaxation; and the best method to 
| achieve this mental condition is to keep 


from following up definite trains of 
thought. Don't, when you go to bed, 
begin to plan what you will do the next 
day. Don’t review what you have been 
doing in the day just closed. Don’t think 
of the letters you ought to write, of the 
shopping you ought to do, of the busi- 
ness arrangements you ought to attend 
to. 

Don't allow your mind to concentrate 
on any subject. If you relax the mind, al! 
kinds of half-formed thoughts will come 
and.go. If you don't detain them by tak- 
ing hold of them, so to speak, they will 
not stay. Closing the eyes also helps to 
encourage sleep. 


SPOKE of monotony. Reading aloud 
in a monotonous tone will put the aver 
age person to sleep. Naturally, you 
wouldn't select an exciting book. You 
would pick out something which is sure 


| not to interest the patient. 


The patter of the ram on the roof 


| encourages sleep because it is a monot- 
| onous sound. For the same reason, the 
| ticking of a clock helps some people to 


| sleep. 
These monotonous sounds are not 
necessary. They are useful simply be- 


cause they help to produce the mental 
and physical relaxation which is neces- 
sary. 

Let me Say again: If vou are assured 
by a physician that your insomnia is not 
a symptom of some organic disease or 
definite physical disorder vou should then 
assure yourself that it is nothing to worn 
over; that it is not essential for you te 
sleep a certain number of hours every 
night; that rest and relaxation are essen- 
tial; and that, if you regulate your dais 
life sensibly and hygienically, go to bed 
without taking your worries with you, 
lie there with your body quiet and vour 


| mind relaxed, you will get the rest vou 


need. Furthermore, if you do this, vou 
will be cured of your sleeplessness. 


| NEXT month, in “Whew! But It's 


Hot," Dr. William S. Sadler tells you 
how to enjoy hot weather. *''Stop 
looking at the thermometer and the 
weather reports," says the doctor. 
"and learn to live sensibly." His 
article is full of valuable hints on hot- 
weather diet, bathing, and exercise, 
which, if followed out, will help to 
make 96° in the shade seem like $6 
and will make the good old summer 
time a season of health and energy. 
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Wherever you see a Tierney 
Dining Car you will find a 
man who is making money. 


If Y() U: owned aTierney $ 
Dining Car like this 


YOU CAN START 


The Dining Car Business in your 
own town. 


The Tierney Real Estate Depart- 
ment checks up your location, 
or obtains one for you, thus 
assuring a proper business-build- 
ing location for your car. 


We train you for success, just as 
we have trained hundreds of 
other operators of Tierney 
Diners. 


You can take advantage of our 


Training School, if you desire. 


Tierney service helps you in all 
details of operation, providing 
reliable and experienced chefs, 
and other employees, if desired, 
and supervises and guides your 
management, if needed, until you 
are sufficiently experienced to 
assure success by yourself. 


No Tierney Dining Car located 
and operated in accordance with 
Tierney Service and Instruction 
need ever fail, for when you 
purchase a Tierney Diner you 
get back of you thirty years of 
successful experience in this 
business. 


Ü ui [ TUT 
Pw Uem 


This portable restaurant is delivered on its own wheels to its permanent 
ion, where connections are made for water, sewer, gas or electricity. 


“THIS lo Do FAMOUS- 


JUST THE WAY THEY LOOK INSIDE 


ES z A) Tiled floors and walls, stools porcelain, oak tops with 


N°? MATTER what your present occupation, or 
where you are located—if you have been seeking 
YOUR opportunity; if you have been anxious to get 
into business for yourself—to be your own Boss—or 
if you are in business and dissatisfied with its results; 
if you want to make more money than you ever made 
in your life—if you are willing to work and win 
success—then a Tierney Diner is YOUR opportunity. 
It’s a clean, respectable PROFITABLE business for 
YOU—Every day in the year! 


You would be one of the most independent men in 
your community. Your money would be turned over 
quickly. 30%—40%of each day's receipts would be 
your NET profit! You would have a strictly cash 
business. No bad accounts. No collections to make. 


The Dining Car business is spreading fast. Men like 
yourself, and with no more experience at the start, 
are getting rich in it. You can do it, too! 


A Total Capital of $3000 — will set you up in this 
business — provide the first payment on your car and 
leave enough to install it on location, open it up 
and start your daily receipts coming in — and many 
successful operators have done it on less. 


We will show you the way to success! Send 
at once to our Home Office for the Tierney 
Book of Opportunity—illustrated book giving 
full particulars, (no obligation). You will find 
the whole plan amazingly simple and practical. 


Address: 
P.J. TIERNEY SONS, Inc. 


NEW ROCHELLE NEW YORK 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Dining Cars in the World 


7-1 nickel rim; counters marble or black walnut. Back 
of counter aces ag kichen: tiled ice 
with most mod 
zean n cabe michele 


3000»*10000 


, equipped 

range, short order stove; 
jet ee urns; hot water heater— 
last word in brightness and cleanliness. 


Should be your 
YEARLY PROFITS/ 


Excerpts from 
"TIERNEY TALKS" 
a Tierney Service publication 
"Tierney Service makes 
Monthly Payment Plan pos- 
sible. The Lunch Car business 
is essentially a worker's business. 
It has not been built up by capi- 
talists, although it has created 
capital for its operators—but 
has won out through the energy 
and close attention to business 
ofmen who with a smallamount 
of money to start with have fol- 
lowed up that moderate capital 
with an unlimited supply of 

conscientious, faithful work. 
“That is what makes the Lunch 
Car business such a sound, de- 
pendable business to be engaged 
in;it is built on foundations of 
individual industry and com- 
mon honesty. 

"Fully ninety-five per cent of 
the hundreds who have won 
success and independence in 
this business have started with 
very little money, so the plan 
had to be devised to help these 
men to get their Cars as well as 
stand by them until they had 
made a success of the business. 
*[n other words, after you have 
made your first payment down, 


the car will pay the balance." 
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Wake up 
dull rooms 


UST imagine how much a 

lovely console and mirror 
would brighten a room inet 
needs a change. 


Or how a handsome table 
would bring it to life. 


Or what color and gayety a 
decorated cabinet would add. 


Have you seen all the clever new 
Imperial creations for spring that the 
stores are showing? 


You'll find no end of unusual ideas 
to make your home different and re- 
membered, and with the Imperial 
trademark to guide you, whatever you 

a SN select will be in fashion's latest mode. 
A 


2 


Write 


Dept. O. for a free copy 
helpful 
Heirlooms of Tomorrow." 


« wv t 
IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY, Grann Ra APIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


"World's. Greatest 
Table Makers” 


eur table boot, 


Trademark 
Registered 


Troubles of a Big Guy 


(Continued from page 19) 


People have taken a lot of practical re- 
venges, petty by themselves, but bulking 
large in the aggregate, against the Big 
Guy. Here are a few of them: 

From the time I was sixteen I have 
never been able to buy a suit of clothes or 
an overcoat or a shirt, ready made. Such 
things are made for the Little People, for 
folk who are of normal build. 

No ready-made tailoring establishment 
on earth has in stock a suit of clothes I 
can wear. The few coats or vests which 
fit across the chest are enormous in the 
waist: on the theory that any man with 
a fifty-inch chest must of course have a 
sixty-inch meridian. The coat arms are 
inches too short. The trousers that are 
big enough in the waist are six inches too 
brief in the legs. The tailors cut them 
with an eye to fitting such of the Little 
People as are built like Weber and Fields 
comedians,- or comic paper Dutchmen; 
sawed-off fat folk. 

Hats and shoes and gloves and under- 
wear—except pajamas—lI can buy ready 
made. The rest of my outfit must be 
made to order, at far greater cost and of 
no better appearance. 

There are hundreds of other Big Guys 
who are in the same plight. Some of them 
are worse off than I, for they need shoes 
and gloves of sizes larger than are kept in 
stock. Score .one for the Little People! 

Next time you stretch out your five- 
feet-some inches in a sleeping car berth or 
on shipboard just take note of the bed's 
dimensions. It was built by the Little 
People, and exclusively for the Little 
People., If you are inclined to envy the 
Big Guy, try to picture how comfortable 
he is when he is forced to lay his six-feet- 

lus body in that six-feet-minus. berth. 
lhere are few petty tortures to compare 
with i 

Hotel beds are somewhat better. Some 
of them, a very few, are long enough for 
the Big Guy to lie out straight, with: no 
more than the drearily accustomed turn- 
ing upward of his toes and the usual pres- 
sure of the top of his skull against the 
headboard. 

But the Little Guy still is on the job. 
For the sheets and blankets, especially 
the blankets, seldom come up to the Big 
Guy's shoulders. Let him try to pull them 
higher on a cold night, and they obey his 


| frantic haul by leaving his feet uncovered 


from the ankles down. If the Big Guy's 
ancestors, a thousand vears ago, framed 
up any such stark misery as that for the 
Little People, then their descendant is 


, getting what he deserves. 


"THE Big Guy likes to dress as do his 
smaller friends. Can he do it? He can- 
not. Let him go to a haberdasher and ask 
for a size 17! 2 collar, of the same height as 
the clerk is wearing. Out will come a few 
dusty boxes of 17!5 collars, from far back 
on the shelves. Will any of the collars 
be of normal height? The big customer 
will be playing in rare good luck if he finds 
one that is two inches high. 

The collar makers designed them for 
such Little People as are hog-fat and who 
could not and would not wear a reason- 


ably high collar. The Big Guv's neck 
may not be thick, for his height. He may 
not carry an ounce of spare fat on him. 
But he must wear a “fat-man collar" or 
get a special variety made to order. It is 
the same, to only a slightly lesser degree. 
in buying ties. All are too short. 

You people who are built on normal 
specifications can order, and wear, violent- 
colored ties; and suits that. bring back 
memories of Joseph's many-hued coat. 
If you have a certain amount of style and 
rudimentary ideas on color-harmony, vou 
can get away with it. Can the Big Guy? 
The outfit, which is gayly becoming te 
you, would make him look like the clown 
elephant in a circus. And he knows it 

Yet-—let me tell you a secret—I don't 
believe there is a Big Guy on earth who in 
the depths of his soul does not crave to 
wear loud ties and louder clothes and 
“extreme” hats. His heart yearns for 
them. But his common sense, if he has 
any, tells him his only sartorial hope is to 
look as inconspicuous as possible. 

-If you don’t believe the Big Guy longs 
for that garish type of costume, then cast 
your mental eye back over the centunes 
to.the era when he bossed the world and 
had the say-so as to what he and everyone 
else should wear. 

. What did he wear in those days? A 
dark and simply cut suit with black shoes 
and a subdued tie and a non-noticeabie 
hat? He did not. He arrayed himself in 
flaming satin or velvet or silk, with slashed 
doublet and vivid trunk hose and em- 
broidered cloak and baldric and an 
enormous hat with waving plumes in it. 
That shows what his real taste is in dress 

By means of “‘sumptuary laws" he 
made the Little People dress as he wanted 
them to. In revenge, the Little Peup'e 
make him dress, to-day, as they want him 
to—and they laugh at him if he doesn't. 


BACK: in 1900, I went to Coney Island. 
one evening, with Jim Jeffries. “Jet ' 
was heavy-weight champion of the world 
Incidentally, he was as tall as I, and of as 
heavy build. With us down Surf Avenue 
strolled a midget named Terry McGovern. 
a formidable prize fighter in his dav: 
though not more than five and a half feet 
high at most. 

Naturally, the presence of Jeffries and 
of McGovern on Surf Avenue caused a 
rabble to follow us. One reveler sought ™ 
show his own heroic courage by stepping 
up to Jeffries and slapping him familiarly 
and painfully on the back. Jeff meres 
grinned and walked on. Said McGovern: 

“Say, Jeff, are you going to stand fir 
that? Id smash the daylights out of 
anyone who did that to me!" 

Jeffries smiled wearily, the smile of th: 
giant who is accustomed to every van- 
tion of the sickening theme, “If Ives 
a Big Guy, like you, I wouldn't rai: 
any back-talk from anybody.” Then Fe 
said: 

“The crowd knows vou'd smash t 
daylights out of anyone who swatted vou. 
Terry. That's why nobody does it. Folks 
are forever swatting me like that. Ths. 
know they can get away with it. The 
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The charm of this 
sun room depends 
on the floor —one 
of the newest de- 
signs in Arm- 
strong's Linoleum. 
Marbleized Inlaid 
No. 0283 


Marbleized - 


Armstrongs new idea 
for prettier floors 


HIS latest creation of Armstrong's 

designers sets a new fashion in floors. 
*Armstrong's Marbleized Inlaid" it 
is called—**Marbleized" because the 
colors are richly blended in a soft, 
striated effect so restful to the eye; 
“Inlaid” because every single color in 
the design runs clear through to the 
burlap back. 

It comes in different color combina- 
tions and designs— black squares set 
off by alternate squares of two-toned 
gray; mottled browns with dark inter- 
liners and contrasting blocks of light 
cream; blended blues framed in white 
— colors and designs that have caught 
the eye of decorators and captured the 

Lok fethe interest of architects. 
e 


CIRCLE A The old virtues of Arm- 
trade-mark on P Z 
the burlap back Strong's Linoleum—the ease 


with which it can be cleaned, 
the years and years that it will 
lastif properly laid (cemented 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


over builders’ deadening felt) and waxed 
and polished as needed—are all part 
of these marbleized floor designs. 

All this might sound costly. It isn’t. 
You can lay one of these smart new 
floors for but little more than you would 
pay to restore a worn wood floor. But 
what a difference in the effect—and you 
have a brand new floor that should 
last as long as your house itself. 

Good furniture, department, or 
linoleum stores will show you these 
newest designs in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. There are many to 
choose from, and— 


Pretty printed patterns, too 


Armstrong’s designers have also in- 
troduced many new ideas in printed 
linoleum. Every design is printed in 
clear, full-toned colors on genuine 
cork linoleum of a quality equal to 


Above — Another inex- 
pensive printed design, 


PLAIN 
JAS PE 
INLAID 
PRINTED 


any that bears the Armstrong Circle A 
trade-mark. If you rent, if your budget is 
limited, ask to be shown these low- 
priced floors of modern beauty— 
Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum. 

For 25c (60c in Canada) our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration will send you a 
practical book on home decoration, 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color," by 
Agnes Foster Wright. Many illus- 
trations in full color of correctly deco- 
rated rooms. Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 2591 
Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Below — Armstrong's 
Printed Linoleum, Pat- 
tern No. 7185 


No. 8082 


pr every floor in the house 


"Not at all- the aroma 
is delightful » 
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say a Big Guy is always good-natured. 
Gee! He's got to be!" 

Jeff was wise. Suppose McGovern had 
been slapped. Suppose he had turned on 
the slapper and smashed the aggressor's 
jaw. The verdict would’ have been, 
* Served the fresh fool right! He ought 
to have known better than to monkey 
with a slugger like Terry McGovern." 
For the Little People are fair and just to 
one another, for the most part. 

On the other hand, suppose that Jim 
Jeffries—six-feet-three in his shoes and 
stripping to two hundred and ten tons of 
dynamic muscle and supple bones—sup- 
pose Jeff had whizzed around when the 
middle-height stranger slapped him on 
the back? Suppose he had landed a 
knockout punch on him? What would 
have happened? 

On the instant the air would have been 
vibrant with multiple yells of “ You big 
bully, can't you hit a man of your size?' 
Missiles of various kinds would have come 
hurtling at the champion. If the crowd 
could have summoned nerve enough, fifty 
of the Little People would have piled in 
on him, each warrior fiercely eager to 
punish this affront to one of his clan, each 
hoping for a chance to brag: “I punched 
a guy twice my size, yesterday!" 


THUS we come to another weapon, the 
most powerful of them all, which the 
Little People have forged against the Big 
Guy; namely, the Law. 

hink this over. See if you can pick 
out one single law against violence in all 
the Criminal Code—from punishment for 
mayhem down to fisticuffs—which is not 
aimed directly at him. 

Laws, avowedly, are for the protection 
of the weak against the strong. In other 
words, for the Little People against the 
Big Guy. Let a husky giant break one of 
these laws, and justice is as swift as it is 
ruthless. 

The slogan, “Hit a man of your own 
size!" was perhaps whimpered timidly, in 
medieval times, by one of the Little 
People whom a Big Guy had overthrown 
and robbed. To-day it is shouted rau- 
cously, whenever a man of unusual size is 
goaded into self-defense against someone 
an inch cr two shorter than himself, 
someone who, it may be, is a professional 
fighter. 

Tom Sharkey was about five feet eight 
inches tall. He weighed almost two hun- 
dred pounds. He was one of the most 
deadly pugilists of his day. He packed a 
right swing guaranteed to knock senseless 
any opponent with whose jaw it might 
connect. I saw him, in South Street, New 
York, on his way from his Staten Island 
training quarters. Unobtrusively the 
great fighter made his way through the 
throngs on the busy sidewalk. Under his 
loose ulster his bulk was not strikingly 
apparent. Outwardly, he was merely one 
of the Little People, barely five-feet-eight 
in height, well within the clan's hallowed 
limits of altitude. 

From Hartman's saloon lurched a 
gangling day laborer, perhaps six feet 
one inch tall, thin and spindly. He was 
very drunk. He was in a condition where 
the length of the pavement concerned him 
much less than did its width. 

As he wove his criss-cross way down 
South Street, he chanced to collide with 
Tom Sharkey. Seeing the laborer's con- 


dition, Sharkey gave him a good-natured 
shove out of his path and walked on. In 
sudden drunken rage, the laborer rushed 
at Tom, waving his spindly arms like 
windmills. His action caught the atten- 
tion of the crowd. 

In the half-second before Sharkey 
brushed aside his charge and tossed him 
out into the street, I heard no fewer than 
five onlookers bellow ragingly to the fated 
laborer one form or another of the Little 
People's war cry: “//it a man of your own 
size! 

To them, the fact that Sharkey was of 
middle height and the laborer tall, was 
quite enough to rouse every atom of clan 
spirit. With half an eye, the merest novice 
in such matters might: have seen that a 
single well-driven punch from Sharkey 
could have killed his poor lanky adversary. 
But that mattered nothing. A tall man 
had attacked a man not so tall. This, by 
itself, branded him as a bully and a brute. 
Fifty fists itched to avenge the Big Guy’s 
foul deed. 

My first knowledge that I myself was a 
Big Guy came when I was six years old. 
I had been taken to New York to be out- 
fitted for the winter. On our return home 
I heard my mother say to my elder sister, 
with a kind of wondering sadness: 

“Do you know, he wears ten-year size, 
in everything!” 

Both of them looked at me as though 
some new depravity in my nature had 
been exposed to view. Perhaps it was 
only my fancy. But it gave me a queer 
sense of guilt. Evidently, there was some- 
thing startlingly wrong with a boy who, 
at six, wore ten-year sizes. I was a Big 
Guy, though I had never heard the phrase. 

rom then on, to this day, it has grown 
steadily worse. At school I was in classes 
with boys of my own age, some of them a 
year or so older. Yet, even now, I can 
see the universal look of pity which 
visitors used to cast upon me when they 
visited the class. I learned to watch for 
that pitying look. Never was it absent. 
I could not understand it at the time; even 
when kind-hearted teachers hastened to 
explain to the visitors that I was only 
seven, not ten or twelve. 

I realize now what the newcomers must 
have thought when they saw a boy a head 
taller than the tallest of his classmates; 
and why they looked so pityingly on the 
gawkily deficient lad who must needs be 
in a class with children three or four years 
his juniors. 


It WAS at about that time I had m 
first experience with a warning Which 
was repeated, off and on, by everyone even 
indirectly connected with me, until after 
I reached manhood. It ran something 
like this: 

** You're so large that you must be very 
careful how you Tahae: You see, people 
will expect so much from you.” 

What people "expected" from me I 
never quite discovered. All I knew was 
that, whatever they expected, they 
weren't getting it. 

Even when I had come to man's age, 
as well as to man's stature, or super- 
stature, one variant or another of that 
same warning kept dinning itself into my 
ears. In the first place, everyone took me 
for many years older than I was; and 
seemed shocked to find so callow a brain 
above such broad shoulders. 


TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 
AN 1 


White dial 
$3.25 


Radium 


$4.25 


There's no appeal 
when Tom Tom 
says “Stand up” 


ALL night with scarcely a 
sound of ticking, Tom-Tom 
lets you slumber while sleep 
knits up your ravelled sleeve 
of care. Yet at exactly the 
time appointed, he sentences 
you sternly to wide-awakeness. 
And he repeats that sentence 
till you’re up! 

Tom-Tom is a member of 
the True Time Teller family. 
So is Tip-Top—the smallest 
low-priced wrist-watch made. 
All are dependable and honest. 
All are Tip-Top Notchers. See 
them today at your dealer’s. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 


Tip-Top the octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 


$3.75. Radium $4.50. 
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À one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 


The problem of keeping an only pipe sweet, 
cool, and soothing has been solved by a 
Long Island haberdasher. 


On the chance that a number of pipe- 
smoking readers of this magazine may be 
in the same predicament that Mr. Lilen- 
feld found himself two years ago, we pub- 
lish his letter for what it is worth: 


Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I am sorry I cannot compete with the 
gentleman who is the proud possessor of 
45 pipes of all shapes, forms and makes. 
I am the owner of one poor solitary pipe. 


This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good pal, 
soothing me with its cool, mellow smoke; 
but at other times—Lord, how it could 
bite! I was at a loss to ascertain the rea- 
son why. Every time I changed the brand 
I would imagine that I had discovered a 
new find; but when another new tin was 
bought it was never the same. 


Somehow or other I ran across Edge- 
worth. I believe it was recommended me 
at some cigar store. Since I was always 
ready to take a crack at anything I boug t 
some. What a relief was the first pipeful! 
The old briar pipe became soothing again. 
Here surely was a find. I thought to my- 
self “Will it last?” Strange or otherwise, 
it has lasted. I have now smoked Edge- 
worth for the past 2 years, and believe me, 
someone will have to step some to make 
me switch. 


Yours truly, 

S. Z. Lilenfeld. 
Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes in 
quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3R S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


Va. —the Edgeworth station. Wave length 


[re your radio—tune inon WRVA, ave lenti] 
256 meters. | 


And this is another fallacy of the Little 
People. To them, great size seems some- 
how to imply great age. They cannot 
grasp the fact that a man can be more 
than six feet tall and big in proportion, 
without being close to middle age. I sup- 
pose they think nobody could have done 
such an egregious. amount of growing 
unless he took something like a half- 
century to do it in. 

Now that I have passed fifty, this 
theory of theirs bothers me no longer. 
Apparently, I have aged, at last, to ft my 
vast bulk. Or it may be that my ac- 
quaintances have found belatedly that 
there really is nothing to be “expected” of 
me. (/ knew it, all along.) 


I: I were the only Big Guy in captivity, 
or if Big Guys were as rare as the world 
at large seems to think, these confessions 


would hold no more general interest than ` 


would those of the T'wo-Headed Boy or 
the Bearded Lady. But—if you happen 
to be on the lookout for men over six feet 
tall—you will be amazed to realize how 
many of them you will find in a single 
day's stroll through- any big American 
city, or in a week's sojourn in some 
American back-country community. 

They number very far into the thou- 
sands in this land of ours. You may not 
observe them unless you search. 

For that matter, you don't observe that 
many people are wearing mourning until 
you yourself have the bitter mischance to 
wear it. Then, on the street and in car 
and boat and everywhere, you will note 
with astonishment the countless other 
folk who have donned this black Emblem 
of the Brotherhood of Pain. 

It is so with the Big Guy. Unless you 
are one of him yourself, you cannot 
imagine how many of him there are. In 
my youth I belonged to the Titan Club, 
a now-defunct organization of goodly 


membership. Six feet two inches was the 
minimum height required for admission 
to it. 


Dusty statistics prove that Americans 
are not only adding years to their average 
lifetime in every generation, but that they 
are growing steadily taller and heavier. 
Yes; the Big Guy crop is increasing, not 
dying out. Some day, perhaps, the Tide 
People may themselves be Big Guys. 
Then who will be left for them to hate or 
to avenge their ancestral wrongs on? By 
that time, though, there may be a smatter- 
ing of super-Big Guys to serve as punching 
bags for their spleen. 

Do I blame the Little People for feeling 
as they do about us? I do not. I envy 
them. So does every Big Guy. 

I envy them the lathe they can wear 
becomingly and that I cannot wear with- 
out looking like a section of a circus 
parade. 

I envy them the fact that they do not 
loom up above their kind, like monu- 
mental sore thumbs. 

I envy them the economy wherewith 
they can dress well. Unless they wish to 
be the slaves of the custom tailor or 
custom haberdasher, they need not 
patronize him. 

I envy them because nobody hates 
them or has a yearning to punch them, 
unless they have done something to 
merit it. 

I envy them because they can walk or 
dance with a normal-sized woman with- 


out the spectacle making onlookers think 
of the Cardiff Giant and Little Eva. 

: I envy them because the people in 
seats behind them, at the theatre or at 
ball games or prize fights or the opera or 
elsewhere, don't make audible remarks 
about the view being totally cut off. It 
is.not pleasant to feel that one is marring 
the pleasure and blotting out the vision 
of those behind one, simply by being 
built oversize. 

I envy them because nobody says about 
them: ^These Big Guys never have much 
intelligence. It all goes into size!” (That 
wheeze about Big Gave not having brains 
is justified in a lot of cases. I grant that. 
But—there were Thackeray and Lincoln 
and Bismarck and George Washington, 
and plenty of other immortals, all of 
whom rangéd somewhere from six-feet- 
two to six-feet-five in height.) 

I envy the Little People because thev 
can ride fast and for long distances with- 
out feeling that they are torturing their 
horses. 

I envy them, too, on the basis of ath- 
letic strength. As an ex-athlete and as a 
so-called expert in physical culture, let 
me tell you Little People one comforting 
truth: Athletically, every fraction of an 
inch over a height of six feet is a terrific 
handicap. The man above six feet must 
work harder than his shorter fellows to 
overcome this handicap, and to gain a 
proportionate athletic prowess. I had to 
take twice as much time and grindingly 
hard labor, to put myself into correct 
athletic shape, as did the smaller men with 
whom I trained. Jim Jeffries told me the 
same thing of himself. So did Gus Ruhlin 
and other athletic giants. 

Up to six feet, if a man be powerfully 
built, I think every inch is an asset. After 
six feet, every inch is a distinct liability. 
(Remember that, you who wish that you 
were Big Guys.) And a non-athletic or an 
ill-built Big Guy is one of the saddest 
objects on earth. 


THS is the moment when some sample- 
sized dissenter is due to rise to his feet 
with the fierce denial that the Little 
People envy the Big Guy at all. 

You don’t envy him? Then, why do 
you wear clothes of a cut to intensify your 
appearance of height? Why do tailors 
advertise such clothes? It must pay them 
well to do it, or they wouldn’t. Why do 
your tailors pad out your coats’ narrow 
shoulders to an about width? 

Why is there such a brisk trade in 
“special” shoes that add an extra inch to 
their wearers' altitude? Why do you 
straighten up, instinctively, when you are 
standing alongside someone a bit taller 
than yourself? 

Yes, my friend, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, you and all your kind have a 
longing for greater height and greater 
athletic bulk. If you are honest with 
yourself you will admit it. More than 
that, you Little People's wives and 
mothers always quote your height and 
weight as greater than they really are. 

I have heard innumerable women say, 
proudly: 

“He stands six feet in his stockings,” 
concerning some spouse or son or lover 
who was not a fraction of an inch over 
five-feet-ten, in his boots. 

I have almost never known a man 
of five-feet-ten-and-a-half, or five-feet- 
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A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you'll come 
back for more. 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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So that's it! 


LL of a sudden it 


dawned on him. 


For a long time he had 
felt that things were being 
said about him behind his 
back. 


Now—he had actually 
overheard it. 


And said by men whom 
he had regarded as his best 
friends in the business! 


Maybe they were right 
—he didn't know. But at 
least he would find out and 
apply the right remedy. 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That's the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite 
side. Moreover, in using Lis- 
terine to combat halitosis, 
you are quite sure to avoid 
sore throat and those more 
serious illnesses that start 
with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
üseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 Ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 134 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.— Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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balloon tires- 
this new 


Schrader 
Gauge 


ALLOON tires need all the 

air recommended by the 
manufacturers. The surest way 
to maintain correct inflation 
and get utmost service from 
balloon tires is to check pres- 
sures regularly with the new 
Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge. 


Sturdy, dependable, easily 
carried in tool kit or door 
pocket, this gauge has qualities 
thathave madeSchraderGauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 
sory dealers all over the world. 

A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto London 


Chicago 


eleven, who did not say he was at least 
six feet tall. 

The Italians—a wise people and honest 
—have a proverb: “Altezza é mezza 
ees (*Half of beauty consists of 


ht"). 

ki do we Americans boast smugly 
and loudly that we are the tallest race in 
the civilized world, if size is supposed to 
be undesirable? 

You don’t envy us Big Guys? Like 
blue blazes, you don’t envy us! You envy 
us as ferociously as we envy you. The 
only difference is that we have nothing to 
be envied for, and you Little People have. 


ERE is another double handful of 
things for which we have to envy you 
and for which you ought to pity us: 

The law has stripped the Big Guy of 
his ancestral power to overawe the Little 
People and to grab whatever he wants. 
Progress has made his mighty strength of 
infinitely less value than is the cheapest 
second-hand steam shovel or derrick. 
Fashion has made his life a burden, an 
expensive and uncomfortable burden, at 
that. He is deprived of everything he 
once had; except only the hearty and 
secretly envying dislike of the Little 
People. That hangs on, as the last re- 
maining shred of his ancient Garment of 
Greatness. 

For years I used to puzzle unhappily 
over the queer trait which makes the 
Little People wish they could thrash a 
Big Guy. I couldn't understand their 
vicious craving to take a punch at a man 
much larger than themselves. Though 
they don't yield to this craving—being 
for the most part a prudent folk, and fond 
of keeping out of the hospital—yet the 
yearning is there. To me it used to seem 
a cruelly perverted desire. 

Then I learned better. 

Some ten years ago, a score of us went 
over to Healy's, in New York, one night, 

after a dinner of the Adventurers’ Club. 

We commandeered a big table in the 
down-stairs restaurant. e ‘Morning 
World" staff were having their annual 
dinner on the floor above. The circus had 
opened, that day, at Madison Square 
Garden. The press agent Ħad ‘brought 
some of the side-show freaks to, enliven 
the “World” banquet. 

Among these freaks was the Oklahoma 
Cowboy Giant, standing about eight feet 
four inches in his stockings. 

Harry Dart, the cartoonist, heard that 
twenty of us Adventurers’ Club disreputa- 
bles were eating in the restaurant below 
him. He came down to chat with us. The 
Oklahoma Giant followed him. Dart had 
taken pity on the freak’s loneliness at the 
up-stairs banquet, and had spoken kindly 
to him. As a result, the giant attached 
himself to Dart and dogged the cartoon- 
ist’s every step. 

Dart came over to where I sat, and 
said to me plaintively, as he glowered 
back at the mammoth Oklahoma Cow- 
boy, clumping fondly along, close behind 
him: 

“Take a wise tip from me, Terhune— 
never make a pet of a giant!” 

Then he introduced me to the eight- 
foot-four Colossus. I shook hands with 
the giant, noting the weak flabbiness of 
his grip. I looked up at him, as we talked; 
I looked far, far up. And through my 
mind ran this idiotic line of thought: 


“Pd like to have the gloves on with 
you, you lumbering man-mountain! You 
wouldn't last out one round against me, 
big as you are. I'd feint for the face, and 
then send my left into your solar plexus. 
That would snap your head and shoulders 
forward and give me a chance to drive a 
right hook or an upper-cut to your silly 
jaw. Icould drop you, like a stunned ox. 

Then, all at once, with a sickish shock 
of shame, I realized what I had been 
thinking. This was the kind of thing I 
had been blaming the Little People for 
thinking about me and about all the 
other Big Guys! 

Dazedly, I understood at last that it is 
a normal human complex, bred of sub- 
conscious envy at the greater size of the 
other fellow, a ree back to the ages 
when the Little People envied, openly 
and keenly, the Big Guy for the huge 
size which made him their master. 

Speaking of looking up at the Oklahoma 
Giant, there is another thing for which I 
envy the Little People. Their neck 
muscles are far better developed than are 
the Big Guy’s. From childhood, the 
Little People have been accustomed to 
look upward and lift their faces when 
they are talking to someone much taller 
than themselves. Not once in a year 
does a Big Guy have to do that. 

By the time I had talked with the 
Oklahoma giant for five minutes, the 
muscles and nerves at the back of my neck 
were aching abominably from the unac- 
customed strain. It is so on all the rare 
occasions when I have to talk for any 
length of time to a man considerably taller 
than I am. Many Big Guys tell me the 
same thing. Chalk up another point for 
the Little People! 


HAVE touched on a few of the extra 

items of expense which go with the 
other misfortunes of being large. There 
are more of these than I have cited. There 
were still more in the days when fashion 
decreed that a high hat must be worn to 
theatre and opera and dinners, and other 
social functions, and a stiff derby for 
everyday use. 

I cannot recall, offhand, how many 
high hats I have wrecked and how many 
derbys I have dinged and cracked. 
going in and out of street-car doors or in 
and out of taxis and other motor-cars, 
and how many high hats I have jammed 
down over my ears when a bump of the 
taxi brought the top of the hat into jarring 
contact with the vehicle's roof. Screet 
cars are built to accommodate Little 
People, not Big Guys. The tops of the 
doors are villainously low. The tops of 
motor-cars are still more unfitted to a 
tall man's comfort. 

In fact, I wonder there are not calluses 

all over the crown of my head, from the 
bangs and whacks I have sustained in 
oing through doorways and into other 
ko ralk places that are geared solely 
to the height of Little People. As for 
chandeliers—I hate to think how many 
of them the top of my head has raked and 
smashed. 

Then there is the matter of furniture. 
Perhaps you think it is pleasant to sit 
down confidingly in a chair and have it go 
to pieces under you! That has happened 
to me oftener than I like to remember. 
Chairs are constructed for the Little 
People; not for men who weigh from two 
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M IL L E. KNOWS RUBBER 


Ix rue early nineties Miller learned the 
secret of rubber—toughness, elasticity, 
uniformity. Learned the manufacturing 
secret years before the development of 
the automobile made that secret a price- “Doc Richards sold me on them. 


less possession 5 Me's used Millers ever since he 
ud c iA i gave up the old horse and buggy for 
For Miller knows rubber. Knows it as making calls. Savs he feels safe on 


à š . Millers and that he can’t take 
a sculptor knows his clay—a silversmith chances in his business. That was 
his metal. This **know-how" of the mas- ak good enough for me.” 
ter craftsman gives the Miller Tire its 
unique standing as a tire that has never 
known an off year and has always lived 
up to its reputation as standard equip- 
ment on America’s finest cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. OF N. Y., Akron, Ohio 
Dealers wherever there are automobiles © The Miller Rubber Co , of N. Y. 


*Miller Balloons all around, ch? 
They look fine! Who put you wise?” 
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MADE 
pontos, MASE 


_tac-tic 


N° tooth can sidestep this 
scientific brush. The way it 
is built is a guarantee that it will 
reach every tooth. 

Prices in the United States and Can- 


ada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Baby, 25c. Always sold in the yellow 
box. Look for the hyphenated facsimile 
word Pro-phy-lac-tic. It denotes the 
genuine. € 1925, P. B. Co. 
Locas cal 


| people's houses. 


hundred and twenty up. Under the extra 


| weight they are prone to buckle and 


collapse. 

This is annoying enough in one's own 
home. In other people's houses it is 
mental and physical torment. I have 
broken in all perhaps forty chairs in my 


| home, during the past quarter-century. 


Good, big, strong-looking chairs, at that. 
Not the or chairs that no sane Big Guy 
would be fool enough to trust his weight in. 

I broke none of them in anger or in 
conscious roughness. They just got tired 
of holding up my vast weight, and they 
went out of business; carrying me down 
with them. I have broken fewer in other 
But that is because I 
glance about, always, to locate the 
stoutest-appearing chair in sight; and I 
lower myself tremblingly into it. 

More than once, at weddings or fu- 


| nerals, when I have been condemned to 


sit on camp stools, I have braced myself 


| and supported three fourths of my weight 


by pressing my feet to the floor. A camp 


| stool that goes to pieces does so with a 


lamentable sound and with much sudden- 
ness—preferably in the midst of a prayer. 
Again and again one of the peskily 
treacherous things has carried me merrily 
floorward in its own destruction. 


I ENVY the Little People their ability to 
dance, almost more than anything else. 
In my youth, I was a boxer and a runner, 
as well as being fairly expert in one or two 
other forms of athletics, such as tennis 
and fencing. .In spite of my size and 
weight, I was as light on my feet in those 
days (hundreds of Big Guys are) as the 


| traditional cat. 


But did I dance? No; most assuredly 
I did not. Naturally, I had learned to 
dance. I danced fairly well. Naturally, 
too, I had taken a certain pleasure in it; 
until I chanced to notice other Big Guys 
piloting average-sized girls through thé 
waltz or two-step. (The “modern” dances 
were unheard of in that decade—except 
perhaps on the Barbary Coast of San 
Francisco or in the Near-East dives of 
Port Said and Alexandretta.) 

After I had watched a few men, as tall 
as I or taller, dancing with girls a foot 
shorter than themselves, I gave up 
dancing forever. 

A Big Guy is ridiculous enough, as 
Nature made him, without going out of 
his way to make himself more so by spin- 
ning around a ballroom with a girl whose 
nose comes no higher than his second 
shirt stud. 

Some Big Guys keep on dancing; but 
not many of them. They may be good 
dancers; but if they have any sense of the 
ridiculous they keep off the dancing floor. 
There they are at their very worst. 

There was no undue self-consciousness 
in my resolve to give up dancing. It was 
common sense, plus a dislike for making 
some girl appear ridiculous. 

I have been talking of the Big Guy; as 
if the Guy gender were always masculine. 


It is not. There is also the Big Guyess— 
heaven help her! 

I mean the girl from five feet ten inches 
to six feet one inch tall. There are thou- 
sands of her. Even if you have no sense 
of height you can pick her out at dances. 
Sometimes she is a chronic wallflower. 
When she is not, she is likely to be the 

irl who is allowed to finish the whole 
doner with the same man with whom she 
began it. Seldom does any youth *'cut 
in," to steal her from her original partner. 

She has the same trouble, in the matter 
of ready-made clothes and of sleeping- 
car berths and the like, as has her giant 
brother. 

As a rule, few normal-sized or runty 
men care to make themselves seem ridic- 
ulous by dancing with her. 

Indeed, she is worse off than the Big 
Guy. You may see a tall man walking or 
talking with a short woman, without 
wanting to grin. The sight is too fre- 
quent for comment. But notice the 
covert smiles which greet the advent of a 
six-foot girl, strolling along with a five- 
foot-two man. 

Yet the Big Guyess gets married. Al- 
most invariably she indi a mate; as 
readily as does her smaller sister. But, 
also me invariably, she marries a man 
some inches shorter than herself. Not 
once in a hundred times do you find a 
six-foot girl marrying a six-foot-or-more 
man. Few big men are interested in 
giantesses, to the extent of wanting to 
marry them. I have heard that still fewer 
big women are interested in big men. 

js spite of exceptions and in spite of 
civilization and in spite of everything else, 
Nature insists on the striking of averages. 
That is why the human population was 
not sharply divided, centuries ago, into 
two distinct and separate races—the Big 
Guys and the Little People. 

As a rule, Nature leads the small man 
to fall in love with the tall woman. 
Nature, ten times out of eleven, makes a 
Big Guy fall in love with a small woman. 
Thus is the eternal average preserved; 
and the human race for the most part 
remains of one general size pate | of 
being divided more or less equally into 
the Dane and the Small. 


T IS a world-old theory that the Little 

People envy the Big Guy; and that 
the Big Guy has something which the 
Little People have not. I have tried to 
show you that it is the other way around. 
It I have not succeeded in proving it, then 
blame the clumsiness of my way of 
expressing myself (“These very big men 
never have much intelligence; it all goes 
to size!") and do not doubt the truth of 
what I have said. 

Personally, the one real advantage I 
have found in being tall was that I could 
look over the heads of a crowd. But, in 
making me tall, Nature also made me so 
nearsighted that when I look over the 
crowd's heads, I can't see anything. 

So there you are! 


"GOD Took Away My Eyes That My Soul Might See” is a story which 
reaches out and touches the heart and soul. Crippled and blinded at 
thirteen, Clarence Hawkes fought gallantly through darkness and de- 
spair and untold agony until he had learned to see God's world with his 
soul. Next month you will read, in Bruce Barton's article, how the blind 
boy, who had been born with an intense love of woods and fields, emerged 
into a great naturalist, poet, and writer of charming animal stories. 
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Keep your RADIANT SMILE 


Your teeth so sound and white now, 
need not change—‘Read how you can 
kill the acids of decay as they form 


ER smile—radiant, captivating 

. .. His—clean and handsome 

... Their essence—the gleaming line 
of sound, white teeth. 

Yet stealthily today an insidious 
decay robs thousands of this price- 
less charm. 

The tiny salivary glands that na- 
ture has provided to cleanse the 
teeth are no longer doing their work. 

To prevent decay their alkaline 
fluids must make constant war on 
the ever-forming acids in your 
mouth. 

But modern, soft food is not giv- 
ing your salivary glands enough ex- 


Pebeco keeps glands active, 
teeth glistening 


THE CHARM OP A SMILE lies in 
gleaming, sound, white teeth. But 
unless your teeth are constantly 
washed by the alkaline fluids of 
your salivary glands, they will decay 


ercise. Gradually they have slowed 
down. Today the precious enamel 
of your teeth is laid bare, five min- 
utes after brushing, to the attack of 
countless germs of fermentation. 

Dentists say the safety of your 
teeth depends on renewing the vital 
activity of these glands. 


Pebeco restores the alkaline 
flow of your glands 
Pebeco is a marvelous, natural, sal- 

ivary stimulant. 

With regular daily use Pebeco 
entirely restores the full, protective 
flow of your glands. Their alkaline 


Cree Offer ^ 


fluids bathe your teeth day and night 
and prevent the formation of bac- 
terial plaques or film. The acids of 
decay are neutralized as fast as they 
form. 

Pebeco polishes beautifully, keeps 
your gums clean and firm, your 
whole mouth healthy. 

Do not let your teeth deteriorate. 
Send today for a ten days' trial of 
Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 
Sole Distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
In the blue tube, at all druggists. 

A Division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company 


Send coupon today for free 
generous tube of Pebeco 


Lenn € Finx, Inc., Dept. D-21, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Write for Sample £ 


Write direct to us 
if your dealer does 
not have Dixon 
*'Ti-con - der - oga” 
Pencils — enclose 
five cents — and 
we will send you a 
full-length sample pencil. 


FORT 
TIC ONDEROGA 


60c a dozen 
Hither on the 
Pacific Coast 
Three fora 
quarter 
in Canada 


@ Joseph. Dixon Cructhle Co. 


DIXON 


^TI-CON-DER-0GÀ 


An extraordinary five cent pencil 


Mode in the U.S. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 161-3 Jersey City, New Jersey | 


The Golden Age 


(Continued from page r5) 


you sometimes do. I can't read without 
my glasses, and I often lose 'em. My 
doctor agrees with the Government that I 
mustn't drink anything alcoholic at all. 
My dentist is threatening me with hand- 
made teeth. [ can't play tennis any more, 
because my heart won't stand it. And, as 
you say, [can’t swim the river—not even 
when the tide isn't running at all. Al- 
together, from your viewpoint, I'm in a 
pathetic condition... You wouldn't change 
places with me for a thousand mines of 
diamonds, Isn't that so?” 

George laughed apologetically. “Well 
—] shouldn't like to change places with 
anybody." 

“Listen to this, George.” his father 
said. "I wouldn't, either. I wouldn't be 
in your place for a million diamond mines. 
Do you want to know w hv? PUH tell vou; 
but I warn vou that you won't understand 
it." 

"Give me a try, sir." 


“AS JL right. Listen carefully, then.” 
My neighbor looked earnestly at the 
young man, leaned toward him, and said 
salen as if he were imparting some- 
thing of the highest importance, "George, 
I don't scant to swim the river!" 

oe Sir?” 

“I told vou that you wouldn't under- 
stand,” his. father said, relaxing his 
solemnity. "You feel sorry for me be- 

cause I can't swim the river, and I feel 
sorry for you because you want to.’ 

The young man sought to solve this 
puzzle. “ Y ou mean then," he asked, 
frowning, "that as you got older you 
found you didn't care to do the things 
vour age didn’t /et you do? Nature offers 
that consolation, does it? 

“You might put it another way, George. 
I stopped swimming the river w ‘hile I was 
still able to do it. I didn't wait till I 
couldn't." 

“Then why did vou stop?’ 

“ Because it bored me, George. I found 
that there wasn’t any thing in it, and also 
I grew wise enough to consider the danger. 
You tell me it isn't dangerous; but we both 
really know that what made me swim the 
river then, and what makes you swim it 
now, is the very fact of the danger. It 
tickled my vanity to be able to beat the 
danger. Well, in time I saw that tickling 
my vanity was a stupid occupation. My 

vanity got weaker and my experience got 
stronger. I think. One reason I wouldn't 
change places with vou, George, is that I 
wouldn’ t go back to what we call the 
vanities of youth’.’ 

"But I don't swim for amy vanity's 
sake," George protested. “I do it for 
exercise, and the pleasure of being in the 
water. And as for saving that my liking 
to feel strong. enough to beat the pull of 
the tide is vanity ‘—why, that seems 
rather absurd, sir. 

“Does it? You forget that I've done it, 
too, and that T know now w hy I did it. It 
was for my vanity's sake." 

“Te isn't with me,” George insisted. “I 
know why I do it as w ell as you know why 
you did it, don’t I?" 

“No, you don’t; and now I'm going to 


tell vou another i important thing, Georze. 
though probably you won't realize its im- 
portance, thoroughly until vou're fifty— 
maybe sixty. You can't understand now 
why you swim the river, because vou re 
still swimming it. You're probably even 
too young to know fully what I mean wh en 
I say that we can't really know ses We're 
doing almost anything zie we re doni 
it—especially in our youth. [t takes 
what's called a ‘lifetime of experience’ to 
enable a man to know zy he does things 
until long after he's done them. Fifty is 
about as soon as that sort of knowledie 
can be expected. I'll illustrate that :f 
you like. 

"When I was your age I was trying te 
persuade vour mother to marry me, ard 
Charlie Simpson was my rival. He's a 
good old soul, as you know vourself; but 
he was always ‘a little wild.” as we sas. 
Well, I houch. it was a sacrilege for a 
man like that to come near vour mother. 
I wanted to destroy him for daring to 
dance with her. I looked upon him as sheer 
pollution, and I remember teling her 
sternly one night that I would otter no 
explanation, but that my conscience made 
me bid her to take her choice; if she had 
any more to do with Charlie Simpson DÀ 
resign—so to speak. 

“T felt I was doing the fine thing, the 
noble thing. Either To would rescue that 
innocent young girl from the approaches 
of the vile Charlie Simpson, or Í wouid 
quit, and go to China or somewhere, wits 
the remains of my horrified hfe. Bless 
your soul! I dike to have old Charle 
around with us »oz:—and he's just as bad 
now as he ever was. [didn't dream I was 
merely a jealous boy, son; I thought I was 
St. George! I'm offering that as a vivid 
and rough sample of our not knowing why 
we do things hile we're doing them. But 
now that I'm fifty. if I got jealous | 
shouldn't think I was noble; I'd know I 
was just jealous. It’s a priceless knowl- 
edge, my boy, and we can t often get it at 
your age." 


EORGE laughed. 
that, sir?" 
“No,” his father returned promptly. 
“Tm as sure of that as I am of anything: 
but I'm not so sure of anything, George. 
as you are of everything. That's another 
reason I shudder when I dream that a 
mistaken fairy:godmother—or some mi~- 
chievous demon—has made me twenty- 
six again. At twenty-six we're so sure wc 
know what's what, that we go out. some- 
times, and actually get pretty well mar- 
tyred for a cause that ten vears later 
we find ourselves opposing just as con- 
scientiously and almost as violently. 
“Never mind!” He waved his hand as 
George showed the impulse to interrurt 
him. “You're going to ask me if the 
world doesn't need its martyrs, and if it 
isn't necessary to believe in some things. 
Of course the answer is yes. But martyr- 
doms are brought about by two coc ksure 
parties in opposition, you mustn't forget. 
each believing passionately that it is 
right. There are martyrs who are m's- 
taken, you know, son; and it's a commen- 


“Are you sure of 
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ARE SMALL BREAKFASTS 
REDUCING AMERICAN VITALITY? 


e NI Y^ 


Dietitians say “Yes!” They tell us that one important cause of mal- 
nutrition in this country is the fact that most Americans eat an 
“inadequate” breakfast. 


Modern morning appetites are small—no doubt about that! And 
you can't eat a bigger meal than you have appetite for. But you can 
make sure that your small breakfast consists of food which supplies 
the greatest possible amount of balanced nourishment. 


IS a mistake to regard breakfast delicious nut-like flavor of the grains. It is this 
as unimportant. The longest fast same process which makes Grape-Nuts so 
of the day precedes it—the hardest readily digestible and so delightfully crisp... 
work of the day follows it. How Don’t overlook the importance of this crispness. 
necessary, then, that this meal, even though It was designed especially to induce the thor- 
small, should give your body an ample supply ough chewing which is so important for the 
of essential food elements! health and beauty of your teeth and gums. 


Grape-Nuts is a particularly valuablefoodon — — Make this famous food a part of your daily 
this account. It furnishes dextrins, maltose, and diet. Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron Wish to accept the following offer. 


for the blood; phosphorus for bones and teeth; “A Book of Better Breakfasts"—and two 


- protein for muscle and body-building; and the servings of Grape-N uts, free! 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
One serving of Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. 
cream, supplies more We will send, also, 


varied nourishment 
than many a hearty 
meal. 


“A Book of Better 
Breakfasts," written 
by a former physical 
director of Cornell 
Medical College. 
Follow these de- 
lightful menus for 
health-giving break- 
fasts. 


Grape-Nuts is 
made from wheat 
and malted barley, 
prepared by a special 
baking process which 
brings out fully the 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 
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| Gra pe-Nuts is one of the sUaeecesceececcccoucecccecooscsccocoeseEnw 
I Ms DU M MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! $ 
q clude ua ostum, : 
i Postum Cereal, Post Toastics Postum CEREAL Company, Inc. H 
aa (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Battle Creek, Mich. G.A, 6-26 : 
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There's a lot of 
satisfaction in painting 
your car with Effecto 


When you paint your car with 
Effecto Auto Ename/, you get not 
only satisfaction and pleasure, but 
also profit, as you add $50 or $100 
to its selling or trading value. 

It is easy to use Effecto, as it flows 
on so smoothly, without runs, laps 
or brush marks. It dries in 24 hours, 
leaving a tough, lustrous finish that 
withstands rain, snow, sleet, mud, 
sun and boiling radiators. 

Do not confuse Effecto with 
paints, waxes and polishes— it is the 
original automobile enamel, not to be 
compared with ordinary enamels. 
Get the original and genuine. 
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enamel colors, Finishing (clear var- 
nish) and Top & Seat Dressing. 
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Gave the surface and 


z 


you save 


place truth to say that it takes history to 
determine which were the mistaken ones. 

“Well, at fifty-three I've had twenty- 
seven years more of history than you've 
had at twenty-six. I'm at least that much 
nearer the truth when I’m not so sure I 
know it, than you are when you're certain 
you do." 

“Then the way it seems to me," George 
said, “is that in at least some of my cer- 
tainties I may be absolutely right, while 
in your uncertainties you're neither wrong 
nor right—so that really you can't be 
absolutely right about anything at all." 

At this his father chuckled. ‘A fine bit 
of close reasoning, son! The only trouble 
with it is that it: doesn't allow for the 
human facts, and one of them is that upon 
great debatable questions in. which the 
truth has the appearance of being upon 
both sides, uncertainty is the only wisdom, 
When time alone can solve a question we 
are foolish—which is the same thing in 
effect as wrong—if we insist upon cham- 
pioning our own solution. And when I 
said I wasn't so sure of anything, George, 
as you are of everything, I didn't mean 
I'm not so sure about a great many things 
as any human being has a right to be. For 
instance, I’m sure that it was for my 
vanity's sake I used to swim the river 
when the tide was running out. At fifty 
we've got pretty close to the truth about 
a number of things, because by that time 
we have a sort of working-model of life, 


| son." 


“I don't know what you mean, sir." 

“No, you wouldn't. I mean that at 
fifty our lives have taken-a shape that to 
some extent we can see. The fog has 
cleared away appreciably from the funda- 
mentals, and the man of fifty:knows that, 
while he can never wholly comprehend 
‘life, and the universe, he has at last 
obtained a fairly clear view—for practical 
purposes—of his own present relation:to 
them. He sees what they have done to him 
and knows something of what they will do 
to him, and he has learned that time does 
pass, and in its passage makes many things 
right that seemed permanently wrong. He 


knows, too, that he is presently going to. 


be sixty and then seventy—if he lives— 
and he knows he can stand it all. 

“His working-model of life, built up 
from his thoughts about his experiences, 
is something for him to 'go by' in emergen- 
cies and in trials. There's less mist in his 
mind; he's reached a number of con- 
clusions; he doesn't find himself beset by 
so many problems. His working-model 
may not solve all problems, but it will 
rather promptly take them as near solu- 
tion as they can be got." 


"THE son did not appear to be satisfied. 
"Yes; but new problems are rising 
with each generation, sir." 

"Or they may be old ones in new 
forms," his father suggested. ‘‘Of course 
I don't claim that my own working-model 
may not be an old-fashioned one. Mine 
is founded on the past fifty years—I don't 
deny it may be antiquated—while the one 
you're developing for yourself is founded 
on the present dav. Nevertheless, yours 
is fragmentary and incomplete and ex- 
perimental. And, old-fashioned as mine 
may be, it has this merit: it works. That 
is, 1t does as far as I'm concerned. Look- 
ing back, George, I think that life was 
really pretty uncomfortable for me until 


I passed the birthday I had most dreaded, 
the fiftieth, and found that my working- 
model was complete enough to work." 

“And yet, sir," George suggested, '*I 
think you'd hate to be sixty or seventy 
almost as much as I'd hate to be fifty." 

"No." My neighbor shook his head. 
“T don't dread those ages. My working- 
model shows me how not to dread any- 
thing. I've learned that fear is only a way 
of going through any tragedy more than 
once, or of creating a tragedy out of 
nothing. I’ve found, too, that there are 
mitigations to everything. Why in the 
world should I dead. sixty and seventy or 
eighty, if I’m to last that long? Those are 
ered the calmer ages. The best things 
in life are at their disposal. All that you 
have, George, and that they have not, are 
the physical elasticities you use in doing 
things they don't want to do, and a few 
emotional intensities they thank heaven 
they are freed from. 

“Another thing, my son, though you 
may be puzzled by it: so long as I don’t 
try to do what you do and | don't want 
to do—so long as I don't try to swim the 
river—I don't feel a day older than you 
do. Not an hour! That's something I 
offer you for your encouragement when 

ou shudder as you look ahead toward 
benz older. 

“Te isn't a delusion and it isn't a senile 
boast; it’s merely a fact. So long as we 
don’t try to swim the river, we people of 
fifty and sixty and seventy—and even 
eighty, sometimes—don't fee! old; not a 
bit more than you do at twenty-six. And 
with our working-models in good order we 
wouldn't change ages with you—not if 
we could swim all the way up the Missis- 
sippi and down again!" 


EORGE said nothing, but looked at his 
father skepticallyv, and the young man's 
thought was not hard to read. What! 
Would his father not want that brown 
hair back, and that slim and agile figure, 
and clear eye? Was not his elderly boast- 
ing only a whistling in the graveyard, a 
mere bolstering up-of courage by making 
the best of what was miserably inevitable ? 
But I also looked at my neighbor and 
contemporary. who was in fact a little 
younger than I, and I knew that he se- 
renely and entirely meant what he said. 
For youth need not dread middle age or 
elderliness or even old age. It will be “all 
right" when it comes. 

I remembered then that fine and true 
essay on age written by Howells when he 
had passed eighty, and wrote even better 
than he did at fifty and sixty and seventy. 

He found all those ages agreeable, with 
life more satisfactory than it had ever 
been before fifty. Seventy to eighty he 
thought in some details more satisfactory 
than any other decade; but walking on 
level ground was a little too much up-hill 
if one walked long. He found sixty to 
seventy to be the competitor with fifty to 
sixty as the happiest age; but, taking all 
possible advantages and disadvantages 
into consideration, he decided that fifty 
to sixty is the Golden Age. 

My neighbor and I, knowing that this 
was the award of a man over eighty and 
wiser than ourselves, are well content to 
accept his decision. Young George doesn't 
understand, of course. He can't bring 
himself to look forward to fifty with any 
pleasure. Nevertheless, when he reaches 
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it he'll find that he, in turn, has come to 
the Golden Age. Not until then can he 
believe such a thing; but when he is 
actually living in it he will understand 
that he has wasted whatever time he spent 
in dreading it. 

For the dread of being fifty is like many 
another of our fears. We behold an ogre 
upon the path before us; but when we 
reach him we see that he wears the kind 
and smiling countenance of a best friend. 


They Have Their 
Good Times, Too 


(Continued from page 27) 


It was barely dawn, and I was in Oak- 
ley. I looked carefully, even scrupulous- 
ly, for Oakley. It may be some day, or it 
may have been; but for the present Oak- 
ley simply isn't. Yet I never did care very 
much for houses, being too busy most of 
the time admiring the handiwork of the 
Architect of Creation. Stretching away 
now on every side lay the misty’, alluring 
Southern landscape. Great pines towered 
into the blue silence of the sky. The 
woods seemed waiting for me. 

The afternoon before I-had left Wash- 
ington in something of a blizzard. Here I 
seemed in a different world. The air was 
balmy, aromatic. I could hear the faint, 
sweet singing of half-awakened birds. I 
was alone with the ancient dawn; with 
things pure and elemental and changeless 
in their beauty; with the stars and the 
trees; with the silence and the music of 
nature. I remember how my heart sud- 
denly beat with the warmest affection for 
an old bullfrog detonating amiably some- 
where in a pond off in the pines. In his 
own way, he seemed to be saying that 
this world is just the place in which to 
live. 


[t IS good for a man to be alone at dawn 
in a wild country. Humbly he can then 
say in his heart: "Iam nothing. All mv 
wishes are vanity. Whatever God wills, 
Who made this earth and this sky, these 
woods and these wild creatures, must be 
right and just. I am not going to think 
and worry. I am going to love beautiful 
things; for I believe that he who loves 
beauty is holding fast the hand of God." 

My purpose in coming to Oakley was 
simple: I had been invited by an old 
friend to visit his ducking-field; in which, 
for years, no shooting bad been permitted. 
This friend, Nathaniel Heyward, an ex- 
pert woodsman and a most intelligent 
observer of wild life. had for some seasons 

lanted his old waste ricefields to that 
Lind of wild feed that ducks most enjoy. 
Advised by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, le had sowed water 
lilies, duck oats, lotus, wild rice, and some 
tame rice. The fieldswas naturally rich 
in wampee and calamus and marsh. An 
hour after I left the train, I was standing 
with my friend on the borders of his wild- 
duck Riviera; and this idyllic scene was 
just a little way from the highroad to 
Florida, dusty and jammed with amazing 
traffic. 

“I want vou to see this before break- 
fast," said Heyward. "It will give you 
an appetite after a night on the sleeper.” 
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Even as a child 
you “left the crusts” 


A most likely, your children do thesame 
thing today. But this childish aversion 
to these crunchy, chewy morsels is more than 
just a whim. It is typical — very typical —of 
the eating habits of us grown-ups! 

We avoid the coarse foods that nature pro- 
vides to give our gums and teeth the honest 
work they need. We delight, instead, in creamy, 
soft concoctions that deprive our gums of the 
stimulation so needful to keep them firm and 
healthy. Then, some morning, “pink tooth- 
brush” warns us of what may be the beginning 
of some stubborn trouble of the gums. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
good for the gums 


This stimulation, which hasty eating of our 
soft, modern foods fails to provide, must be re- 
stored to our gums. Dentists know this. Thou- 
sands of them are advising massage with Ipana 
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widely used by dentists to strengthen under- 
nourished gum tissue and to allay bleeding. 
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morning. It stimulates the circulation within 
the gums. It speeds fresh, life-giving blood 
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| Thunder were soul mates. 


Before us in the roseate light of the new 
day lay a spacious, level field, at least a 
hundred acres in extent. It was flooded 
with fresh water from the adjacent river. 
On three sides were deep woods. 
noticed that as the sun rose the little 
leaves fringing the forest seemed to glint 
rejoicingly. A long grassy bank, vividly 
green, its crest only a few inches above 
the tide, ran down the middle of the field. 
Here and there were beds of fragrant 
aquatic plants. A wind out of the spicy 
pine forest breathed over the field. Then 
| saw the dwellers in this quiet place. 

Thousands upon thousands of mallards 
and black ducks, teal and widgeons, 
shovelers and  pintails were floating 
placidly on the waters, idly dipping among 
the reedy floes, basking on the low 
bank, foraging in the beds of wampee 
and water lilies. They seemed strangely 
silent. Only now and then one called in 
drowsy happiness. They had come two 
thousand miles to this place to winter. 

I remembered the hundreds of tourists 
that I had seen streaming, heavily laden, 
toward Florida. Here, I thought, was 
perhaps a more fortunate gathering. They 
were their own means of transportation; 
they carried no luggage; they had found 
what they wanted—water, food, rest. 
Here in this delicious place they would 
stay until the springtime; when, putting 
on their gorgeous nuptial plumage, they 
would make their pilgrimage northward 
again. Sensing their quiet joy, I could 
say with the utmost honesty, “They have 
their good times, too.” 


OR several years, during my boyhood 

on the plantation, I used to be enter- 
tained pretty constantly by the behavior of 
an old bise goat that lorded it over all the 
lesser beings that ventured into our ample 
vard. He used to butt me with the utmost 
consistency until I bought him off with 
lumps of sugar. But he never ceased to 
scare the negroes. Our place was the only 
dwelling of white people within many 
miles, whereas hundreds of negroes in- 
habited the same area. They were con- 
tinually coming to the Great House—for 
food, for medicine, sometimes to work. It 
was the black goat's delight to entertain 
the dusky visitors. 

Life's a game that all of us have to 
play; and we ought to get some fun out of 
it. So, I believe, a goat reasons. We 
called this natural comedian ** Thunder," 
because of his lowering aspect and his 
color-scheme. To the negroes he was 
always "Thunder." And he was the 
terror of all those who did not see through 
the game he was playing. 

Upon seeing a stranger coming, Thun- 
der never Wade at him. He was never so 
crude as to try the " Have-at-you" game. 
Casually surveying his victim with a 
crafty eye, he would begin sidling tactics. 
Executing a flank movement, his artful 
duplicity unsuspected, he would wait 
until his unsuspecting victim had passed. 
Then, head suddenly down and back 
humped, he would dash in. For him to go 
through this subterfuge, and then butt a 
man flat, was a commonplace in our 
yard. 

I remember a negro minister who had 
been warned to beware of the goat. The 
man’s character was such that he and 
To see them 
meet was to see a display of double side- 


stepping. Each knew that the other’s 
indifference was pure artifice; hence, they 
were wary of each other. But on this 
occasion Thunder got the better of the 
encounter. While the preacher, much on 
his dignity, was trying to engage a plan- 
tation belle in conversation, a hurricane 
routed him from the rear. 

Thunder enjoyed his own tactics 
hugely. He was not vicious; but he loved 
to dissemble. And he had acquired amaz- 
ing finesse. I recall seeing him one day 
waylay our new cook. He had a way of 
taking a stand at the corner of the house, 
where he would wait for some victim to 
round the corner. To him suddenly ap- 
peared the cook, a coal-black woman of 
ample stature. Thunder charged. The 
cook had in-her hand a big iron spoon of 
the sort with which major operations in 
the kitchen are managed. This she 
brought down mightily on the goat’s nose. 
The Blow almost linded him. From that 
day forward he eschewed that rude wom- 
an's society, pretending to treat hef with 
scornful indieseacé: 

A strange, ironic creature was Thunder. 
I know he must have chuckled to himself 
at the consternation that he caused; and 
I have been almost as sure that, beneath 
his dishonest eye and above his straggly 
beard, I could catch the glimmer of a 
sardonic smile. 


OWN in Hampton Park, in Charleston, 

there used to be an interesting collec- 
tion of wild things in cages. Of these I most 
enjoyed watching an otter that had been 
caught in a icighboruig river. The animal 
had been placed in a rather good pen, well 
supplied with water. Of course he missed 
his wild free life; but he had no enemies in 
captivity: and his playfulness, the otter's 
chief characteristic, did not desert him. 
One day I missed him. Hunting up the 
keeper, I asked what had become of 
my frolicsome friend. The man was a 
good keeper, for he had an understanding 
heart. 

"He's right over here," he answered, 
“in a new pen I made for him. You see, 
when I was a boy I once watched a wild 
otter slide down a bank, hitting the water 
with a splash, and climbing up again, and 
doing the same thing over and over. So I 
just figured that if I made a slide for this 
old boy, he'd get a lot of fun out of it. 
He's just the other side of the live-oak 
there." 

Walking over quietly, I saw a sight 
both amusing and pathetic. The big 
otter was in a larger pen, with a wooden 
chute leading down into a tank. He was 
not only slidin , but sliding to make up 
for lost time! When he wasn’t hitting the 
water, he was either scuttling up the side 
of the trough or sailing down the middle 
of it. He was having the time of his life. 
And I didn’t know to which my heart 
went out more, the otter, or the keeper 
who understood how to give him the fun 
that he most enjoyed. 

I have always loved to watch wild 
things off their guard—it is then that they 
act with perfect naturalness—and it has 
thrilled me to see their simple joys, their 
secret heartfelt raptures. I remember 
going one autumn across a sunburned 
reed land, and on through a dense sea- 
island forest to the front beach. The 
wood was a veritable jungle of pines, 
palmettoes, and sweet myrtles. Ahead of 
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Nain — M Be 


I could hear the wild surf roaring 
dloni the lonely beach; but the forest 
conveyed a curious sense of intimate 
privacy. 

My purpose was to stalk and shoot a 
buck on the rolling dunes. It is the habit 
of the deer of this island to keep bedded 
in the thickets in the daytime, and to 
walk abroad in the late afternoon and all 
night long. It was late autumn; yet yel- 
low jessamines were still tossing their 
saffron showers fragrantly; and bees, 
honey-buried in the golden bells, were at 
their work. 


AT LENGTH, through the velvet night 

of these woods I came to the thinning 
fringe of the forest, and ahead of me saw 
the pale glimmer of the rolling dunes and 
the white margin of the sea. One little 
live-oak, gnarled and bushy, stood away 
from the thicket edge, as if it had wan- 
dered toward the breakers. Beside this I 
took my watch, waiting the coming of the 
deer. 

The sun was setting. Over the surf line 
a bald eagle beat his way powerfully 
toward his lone aerie in the island woods. 
Over me passed flights of teal and widg- 
eons, speeding toward their night haunts 
in the reedy ponds of the island. The 
maned sea breakers, afre with sunset, 
burst iridescently on the gleaming beach. 
Then came the phantoms. 

Out of the silent and shadowy forest 
they trooped: four deer, mincing their 
way with that elegance of discreetness of 
which they are always delicate masters. 
A stag was the leader, a splendid old 
fellow with craggy antlers. Two sleek 
does and a young buck completed the 
company. Their beauty had about it an 
ancient. refinement. of grace which was 
well in keeping with the mysterious woods 
whence they had come, and with the 
enchantment of the lonely dunes and the 
trampling surf toward which they were 
going. 

Why had they come to the beach at 
this hour? There was no food here, and 
no water to drink. Twilight is the be- 
ginning of the deer's feeding time, and 
they are ravenous after 
Behind the woods grew fragrant grasses; 
on the lee fringes of the forest were 
browsings of the kinds in which deer de- 
light. There were cool ponds of fresh 
water. But they had come to the bare 
dunes and the salt-sea tides. 

On the crest of a tall sandhill the group 
paused. Sharply silhouetted against the 
sunset sky, motionless they stood, black 
against the gorgeous pageantry of the 
west. They were gazing toward the roll- 
ing sea. Were they fascinated by the 
beauty and mystery of it all? Why else 
had they come here? They knew well the 
character of the place. Had not the lure 
of beauty drawn theni here, the charm of 
wonder? 

We imagine that wild creatures care 


| only for the grosser things of life, espe- 


cially for food. We do them wrong. Ido 
not think they use the oar of life so 
clumsily. I am sure that they appreciate 
loveliness, feel the glamour of natural 
beauty, 1 in their wild, sensitive hearts en- 
joy the magic of this experience of living. 
Their senses are infinitely keener than 
ours. Why should they not have good 
times? I know they do. 

Burnished by sunset, rolled the long 


a full day's fast. ` 


combers. In the west the clouds were 
fading. A rained-out cloud with untidy 
edges trailed along.the horizon. Still the 
deer gazed seaward, fascinated by the 
waters, as I by them. I forgot all about 
the rifle lying on the sands beside me. 
When I saw it, it seemed an impertinence. 

“Perhaps another time,” I said, “when 
that old buck isn’t enjoying himself so 
much. But not now.’ 

The air swiftly dimmed. With the rest 
of the-landscape, the deer faded. I did 
not have what I had come for, but life 
sometimes gives us more than we plan for, 
or deserve to have. Of those enchanting 
tropical woods, in those deer, I had seen 
the very heart; I had stalked its innocent, 
deep pleasure, and I had left it beautiful 
and unbroken. Going back through the 
starlit woods, I felt diminished in spirit, 
as we wholesomely do when we discover 
that other members of the great family of 
Creation are not hopelessly inferior. 

Perhaps nothing more effectively re- 
news a right spirit in us than the reflec- 
tion that the lives of others—whether 
they be human beings or just God’s chil- 
dren of the wild—are full of joy, of charm, 
and of eternal significance. 

I recall watching one day at sunset the 
play of a pair of foxes that were not aware 
of my presence in their neighborhood. 
There had been a rain earlier ip the after- 
noon; then the sun had burst out, seeming 
to dash over the fields, to take tlie river at 
a leap, and to stride like lightning through 
the forest. All the world was jeweled. I 
wandered down into a strip of wild woods 
some two miles from the plantation 
house; and there, secreting myself merely 
by standing beside a pine, I watched 
what the beauty and the stillness of the 
woods would divulge. 

I was onthe borders of-a 'very old clear- 
ing, a piece of cut-over-land. Ít was sun- 
set. The storm had rolled away west- 
ward, where might still be seen the tumült 
of the clouds. | After. sóme moments of 
watching, I saw a gray fox steal out of the 
undergrowth and come into the old pine- 
strewn road. He Was soon joined by a 
second. Both seemed to be in a raa 
mood. Beauty that, penetrates the soul 
without effort, but w ith divine effect, was 
all about us. The foxes must have felt the 
intoxicating influence of it all. One of 
them bounded high in. the road, leaped 
over a bush, rolled on the pine-straw, ran 
playfully into the other, gave a little yelp 
of delight. Together, those two, in that 
lonely clearing, in the magic afterglow, 
dashed here and there, leaped, tousled 
each other, plaved hide-and-seek; did 
everything that two children would do 
who felt the utter jovousness of living. 


HEN one is really fascinated by this 

subject, as I have been, he must be 
careful not to attribute a motive merely to 
fitthe theme. The following scene appealed 
to me as manifesting, not regular playful- 
ness, but rather rapturous enjovment. 

I remember it was Christmas Eve. I 
was in the hushed heart of a lonely swamp, 
looking at the greatest Christmas tree I 
ever saw. Most people suppose that hol- 
lies are more or less bushlike in their 
growth, seldom attaining anything like 
real height. Here, however, in a sunny 
glade that afforded ample room for de 
velopment, was a superb holly tree, sixty 
feet high, cone-shaped, with great branches 
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this Electric 
Floor Polisher 


Or and Beautify 
All your floors and linoleum 


Without Stooping, Kneeling or Soiling Your Hands 


EN times quicker than hand-methods, this wonderful new 

labor-saving machine wax-polishes wood, linoleum, tile, 
and all other floors to gleaming brilliance. It requires no skill or 
effort. With it you can beautify ALL your floors in the time you 
would ordinarily spend in a single room. 


D A Johnson Electric Floor Polisher makes it easy for you to 
| have beautiful waxed floors in every room. Waxed floors are so 
simple to care for and their upkeep is less than with any other 
finish. Then, waxed floors have such charm and distinction. 
They give that delightful air of immaculacy. They accentuate 
beauty in furnishings, creatingan atmosphere of perfect harmony. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


With this marvelous little machine you can secure a 
higher,evener and more deep-toned polish than is pos- 
sible by hand. It is light. There is nothing to get out 
of order. Runs from any lamp socket for 1: c an hour. 
Polishes under low pieces of furniture without mov- 
ing them. The brush, revolving 2100 times a minute, 
burnishes the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 


At your neighborhood store you can rent this 
beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2 a day 
and in just a short time wax-polish ALL your floors. 
Telephone your dealer NOW and make an appoint- 
ment to rent this wonderful labor-saver for a day. 


The price of a Johnson's Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher is $42.50 
(in Canada $48.50) and with each 
is given FREE a half-gallon ($2.40) 
of Liquid Wax anda $1.50 Lamb's 
wool Mop for spreading Wax. 
Your dealer can supply you or 
we will send one express prepaid. 


ANCR* M" 


LA ur 


b S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis, 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
RA (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


- 


JOHNSON’ S ‘LIQUID WAX 
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Your contentment and 
satisfaction while tour- 
ing will be safeguarded 
and insured if you install 
a full set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs 
before you start—if you 
have not changed your 
plugs within the last 
year. More than two- 
thirds of the motorists 
the world over use 
Champions, 


cA new set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost many 
times over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X — 
exclusively for 

ords — packed 
in the Red Box 


Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75% 
CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


| that spread fanwise to the ground. Its 
| bark was silvery. Its foliage had that 
| deep beryl tint that tells of a tree’s perfect 
| health. And it was loaded with scarlet 
berries. It was a regular Christmas riot, 
yet I knew that, for that year at least, no 
one else save me would view it. For that 
matter, I doubt if another human being 
had ever noticed it before. Yet, for all its 
lonely situation, its beauty and abundance 
were duly appreciated. Indeed, it was the 
ecstatic singing I heard that first drew me 
toward it. 

Circling it at a convenient distance 
were black-gums, elms, tupelos, and cy- 

resses. From these trees to the great 
holly myriads of robins were continuall 
passing, calling, singing, feasting, s ed. 
ing here and there in deft and happy flight. 
The air was filled with a soft, affectionate 
uproar. From the circling trees came 
cascades of singing from birds that, hav- 
ing broken their fast, had taken time off 
to tell, in lyric abandon, what they thought 
of life. Joining the robins were hundreds 
of cedar waxwings, and a few shy wood 
thrushes. Never before had I seen such 
spontaneous bliss. 

Were they having a good time? Why 
not? Fled from ice and snow, basking in 
semi-tropical winter sunshine, with abun- 
dant food, with no enemies, with endless 
comradeship—theirs was every chance for 
happiness. And if they wearied of holly 
berries to eat, there were the scarlet ones 
of the big swamp briar, the winy ones of 
the sweet gum, the pale, cold berries of 
the mistletoe. 

Watching these ecstatic robins, their 
red breasts pulsating with joy, I could not 
help feeling that in the vast scheme of 
things the Creator was mindful to pro- 
vide not only the means of happiness for 
the creatures of the wild, but likewise the 
capacity for deep enjoyment. That tower- 
ing Christmas tree, shimmering in the 
sunlight, alive with hosts of wandering 
minstrels—how could any mortal look at 
it without knowing that, behind the 
obvious veil of Nature's beauty, every- 
where, at all times, there moves at work a 
supernal Mind. Shadowy almighty hands 
shape such a tree; nor from any other 
source could the oak lift his massive 
crown. There is something under Na- 
ture’s cloak that all science does not ac- 
count for. We feel it when we view a 
scene like this; or when we see in a timid 
wild flower premonitions of intimate grace; 
or when the dreams of the human soul 
tremble forth in some kind of art, which 
is a glimmering fringe of that Beauty 
| which is the garment of the Eternal. 


A VERY odd playfulness used to be 
| shown by a pet buck that I had for 
vears on the plantation. He was always in 
all sorts of mischief, such as pushing, one 
by one, every geranium pot off the big 
stand on the front porch. Apparently, he 
did this just to hear the pots fall. But his 
chief diversion was in making the hounds 
! chase him! I can see him now, on a frosty 
autumn morning, with evident artfulness 
in his eve, approaching an old hound lying 
asleep in the morning sunshine in the lee 
of a rice stack. Arching his neck until it 
bulged, lowering his horns, blowing out 
his nostrils, widening his eyes until they 
were astonishingly big and black, he 
would approach the dog, stepping with 


fake pride and menace. Then he would 
paw the ground, give a scornful snort, in 
short, do everything to break the blame 
less slumbers of the old hound. 

At last the dog would rouse himself, 
and the chase would in. As soon 2s 
the hound got to his feet, the deer would 
make a jump at him, with a fiercenes 
that was plainly “put on.” Then be 
would turn and run in a panic—which 
also was feigned. The hound would fol- 
low, and soon every dog in the big plant2- 
tion yard would join the chase. Over the 
fields, through thickets, across fences 
along the river bank they would race for a 
half-hour or so. Then the buck would 
head for the yard; and as he approached 
it, he would slacken his speed, the dogs 
would slow up, and the whole business 
would end as amicably as the best regu- 
lated game. The deer never went very far 
from the house; the dogs never actually 
tried to catch him. One and all, they 
were just havin; a good time. 

one occasion a strange dog joined 
the pack. When the buck called the race 
off, this intruder tried to start something; 
whereupon the oldest hound in the pack 
turned upon him and gave him a sound 
thrashing. I never saw a dog do a more 
sagacious thing. Yet who would imagine 
that one hound would savagely defend a 
deer from another hound? Nature show: 
us things that art would never dare to 
imitate. 


PERHAPS most of the joy in human life 
is the joy that comes from some form 
of self-expression; nor is it different with 
the children of the wild. They utter their 
strength, their speed, their craft in : 
hundred ways. The ogak of the birds 
is, of course, the most obvious form of 
joyous utterance. The bobwhite on the 
vine-covered fencepost; the tiny wren on 
the bending tip of a lilac bush; the wood 
thrush in the fragrant gloom of the hem- 
lock—all these tell us what life means to 
them. 

I suppose that the greatest longing in 
our hearts is for self-expression. A man 
wants to voice himself before he dies. Ar 
has no higher aim. And all of us, in the 
sense that we yearn to speak ourselves, 
are trying to say, in some fashion, what 
we know and feel, whether we speak in 
words, in music, in steel bridges, in 
towering buildings, or in sympathetic 
understanding. fo the end, it will be 
found that every man has, at his best. 
tried to voice his dream, express his 
spirit. 

It is not different in the great natural 
world. Shy, hunted, fearful, aware of 
many an imminent danger, these wild 
things have a longing to be heard. Some 
of them, in silence, express the simpk 
glory of being beautiful. Others create 
beauty, than which there can be no higher 
achievement. It has seemed to me that 
the birds not only voice their own joy in 
song but they also manage to expressa part 
of the loveliness that has inspired them. At 
this moment, as I am writing these words. 
on the borders of a shadowy pine copse | 
can hear a wood thrush fluting. Singing 
in that dim, scented place, he gets into hs 
tone something of the dewiness of tw- 
light, the damp fragrance of the exhaling 
earth, the silvery enchantment of the 
evening star! 
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The way they voted 


A remarkable study 


of the experience of motorists 
with various tires— 


We have just received a sworn statement of the 


8 4% results of one of the most important investiga- 
oO tions ever made among tire users. Representa- 
of 982 tire users say he of n Rer department es bo 
: : icense numbers of 2200 cars equipped partly 

Michelins are best with Michelin Tires and partly with other 

ona | Number | Number) omber T Nembe | makes. We obtained the names of the owners 
Tee luc cf... | Mickelins | Michels | Michela: of these cars from the State authorities. And 
Ved iuo | Po denn age Ner ens then we gave the names to an outside organi- 
Tiea (127 ] 15 | 6 | 6 | zation to investigate. 
" B 109 92 | 10 4 
"c |i | 9 " 2 This organization wrote to each motorist and 
"D 78 | 67 » | 2 asked him just one question, namely: “Do you 
ae e E e find Michelin Tires give better or worse service 
ax hd x 02:1 than the other tires you are using?" 
E | ado Meer | : zs The replies are shown at the left. They ex- 

iscellaneous| 390 | 309 32 49 . e . 

- plain the great swing that is on toward 
Te iw ae qe poer Michelins. They account for the fact that 
Per cent_| 100% | 84% | — s ` Michelin has been growing so much faster 


than the tire industry as a whole, and that 
over 25,000 tire builders are now kept busy 


EM cbr mas tiep Dope Tp were making Michelin Tires. If you are not as yet 


received praising Michelins but making no direct 


answer to the question whether or not Michelins using Michelins you owe it to yourself to 
had given better service. Forty motorists said they give them a trial. 

had not yet used Michelins long enough to vote. 

Forty motorists did not vote because they did not MICHELIN TIRE CO. 

use Michelin Tires. Thirty-seven votes were not > 

counted because these motorists used only Michelin Milltown, N. J. 


Tires. Twenty-one replies were entirely inconclu- 


sive. Wherever a reply was open to several inter- 
pretations it was classified according to the interpre- 
tation least favorable to Michelin. 


Balloons, over-size cords and ring-shaped tubes 
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“I NEVER KNEW THERE WAS SUCH AN 
EASY WAY OF CARRYING LIFE INSURANCE’ 


The American Magazine 


“I usep to have the same trouble that you are 
having with your insurance," said Judson, 
smiling. “Two or three times a year, I was 
confronted with annual premiums on my 
policies. Now that's all over." , 

*What's the answer?" asked Barlow. 

“It’s like this," said Judson, “you know I 
have always believed in paying my premiums 
on the annual basis because that gave me the 
lowest rate. But I never really liked it be- 
cause I was seldom ready for the premiums 
when they were due. 

“Recently the Phoenix Mutual inaugurated 
a plan by which I can make my deposits 
monthly and still secure the low annual rate. 
I never knew there could be such an easy way 
of carrying life insurance.” 

“Tt certainly sounds good to me,” said 
Barlow. "How does the plan work?” 

“Simply enough. I make one annual deposit, 
and then I send the Phoenix Mutual one- 
twelfth of the annual premium each month. 


PHOENIX 


At the end of the year, my premium is auto- 
matically charged against these deposits and 
my policy is paid for the coming year. And in 
addition, the Phoenix Mutual is now crediting 
my deposits with interest at the rate of 4.7 per 
cent per annum, 

“This plan is so convenient. Each month 
I have only to set aside the same small amount 
for life insurance—and both the time of pay- 
ment and the amount are fitted to my income.” 

That, in a nutshell, is the story of the 
Phoenix Mutual Deposit Fund which makes it 
easier to carry life insurance. Instead of pay- 
ing a lump sum at the beginning of each in- 
surance year, Phoenix Mutual policyholders 
can avail themselves of this easier monthly pay- 
ment plan without having to pay a higher rate. 

If you wish to know more about this inter- 
esting plan, how it can be applied to present 
policies with the Phoenix Mutual or to new 
insurance, call our nearest representative or 
write direct to the home office. 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE % 


b HARTFORD CONN. 
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What I Think of the Younger Generation 


What I Think of the 
Younger Generation 


FIRST PRIZE 


I Am a Flapper and I'm 
Proud of It! 


AM one of those pink-cheeked, short- 
I skirted, bobbed-haired bandits known 

as the "Modern Flapper.” I am glad 
of it. I would not wear flannel “undies” 
and have six stiffly starched petticoats 
dragging the ground for all the money in 
the world. 

My friends and I have a good time. 
We motor, skate, dance, tennis, golf, 
swim, fish and hike; we study, read, de- 
bate, reflect and observe. We enjoy doing 
all these things, and we do most of them 
well.- People call us “wild,” when we are 
merely happy. We have a right to hap- 
piness; the world is filled with it, and we 
have góne out to get our share. i 

We girls and'bovs of to-day make bettkr 
mothers and fathers than did the genera- 
tions before us. We are the o/d woman- 
hood and manhood, combined with the 
new understanding and independence. 
We are broader-minded and clearer- 
visioned than our predecessors. Most of 
us are better educated; many of us are col- 
lege. graduates or professional artists. We 
realize the responsibility that is resting 
upon us as citizens of a great nation. We 
have a firmer grip on life, a keener per- 
ception of living. And most of us believe 
in God. Not a God severe and critical 
and forever punishing, but One who is 
glorious, all-seeing, sympathizing, under- 
standing. 

Oh, you men and women who condemn 
us, you critics and insinuators and Mid- 
Victorian censors, perhaps we aren't as 
bad as vou, yourselves. We are free where 
you are prisoned; we are independent 
where vou are afraid. 

Yes, our generation is better. We are 
true to ourselves and to our ideals. We 
scorn hypocrisy and sham and pretension. 
Wait until vou see the girls and bovs that 
will be ours some day. Then vou will be 
glad to pat us on the shoulder and say, 
“I told you so!" Then vou will be glad to 
claim our glorious freedom for your very 
own! E. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


' The Youngsters Are Running 


Wild but They Aren't 
to Blame 


I ASKED my high school economics class, 
“Boys, who has any paper money?” 

Every boy had. 

* How many of you are willing to let me 
know how much money you have with 
you to-day?” 

The hands went up, and the dollars 
came out. Ten boys together had $99.91. 
If my seventeen-year-olds can carry an 
average of ten dollars apiece, how much 
good will it do me to talk about saving 
pennies? 


F . . 
alling hair? 
. 
Too oily? 
AM only twenty," writes a univer- 
sity student, "yet I am already 
getting bald. What shall I do to pre- 
vent this?" 

Falling hair. Dandruff. Oily hair. 
Dry hair. These common troubles worry 
8 out of 1o of the many hundreds who 
ask our advice. 

In many cases, the answers lie in the 
simple Packer Home Treatments dis- 
cussed below. These treatments, con- 
scientiously followed, will usuallv restore 
to hair its normal health and vigor. 

Packer's Tar Soap, the basis of the 
treatments, is as safe and gentle, yet as 
efficient a shampoo soap as can be made. 
For over 50 years physicians have rec- 
ommended it in the care of the hair, 
scalp and skin. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY bair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hait seem dry at first but this 
dryness is temporary and only noticeable 


Dandruff? 
44 simple answers} 


Too dry? 


for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 


Too oily hair is produced by an overactivity — 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING kair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's Tar 
Soap). If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you see a scalp specialist. 


Send toc for sample and 
helpful booklet 


On receipt of roc (in stamps or coin) we will 
send you a generous sample of Packer's Tar 
Soap and our Manual “ How to Care for the 
Hair and Scalp.” This profusely illustrated little 
book of 32 pages contains dozens of authorita- 
tive hints which will give you real help in 
keeping your hair healthy and young-looking. It 
gives in great detail treatments for the hair con- 
ditions briefly discussed on this page. Fillin the 
coupon, clip and mail today. 


© 1925 P, M. Co. 


PACKER'S Tar Soap 


Each cake in its own 
metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 


for DANDRUFF 
'" DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 


packed with 
every CAKE 


Tue Packer Mra. Company, Inc. 
Dept. 6F, Box 85, G.P.O., New York, N.Y. 


I enclose roc. Please send me sample 
half-cake, of Packer's Tar Soap and your 
Manual * “How to care for the Hair and 
Scalp.” 


Name 


Street 


City = State 
(PRINT CLEARLY to avoid mismailing) 
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THE 
MOTOR HEAT INDICATOR 
OF THE WORLD 


8.000,000 


driver: S prove it 


Standard Model— Ten Dollars 


URING the astounding 
growth of the automobile industry 
arguments naturally crept in. Fabric 
tires or cords; 4-cylinders, six or 
twelve; right or left drive. Many such. 

But regarding the necessity of a 
Boyce Moto Meter on the radiator 
cap no doubt has existed. 

From the beginning, the Boyce 
Moto Meter has been accepted as the 
standard heat indicator. Made in 
America and in five foreign factories 
to meet a world-wide demand. 


T y L4 


Originally placed on the radiator 
cap where the driver always sees it 
without shifting his eyes from the road 
to the dashboard — the Boyce 
Moto Meter has prevented ac- 
cidents and by its forewarning 
of overheating has saved mil- 
lions in repair bills. At any 
altitude the noticeable rise oí 


ROYCE 


the Boyce Moto Meter will always 
enable you to detect motor trouble. 


Its unique combination of beauty 
and downright utility makes it not 
merely a radiator ornament of the mo- 
ment, but the permanent mark of the 
driver whois kind to his motor.Simple 
in construction, you can put iton your- 
self, and never think of adjustments. 


L4 y [4 


There is no upkeep. Manufactur- 
ers who care for the future welfare of 
their motors use the Boyce Moto 
Meter as regular equipment. 

Dealers everywhere will gladly 
show you various models in different 
designs — $3.50 to $15.00. 


NOIL: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- 
board or steermg columm snstallatson. 


Thousands of these 

ere now in use on automobiles and U.S. Army ana Navy 

aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, 
Jou can obtain tt m a genuine Boyce Moro Meter. 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name "Moto Meter” is tbe registered trade-mark and tbe exclusive property of this Company 


ALL 


AREYELLTYTTETUFLLLELELETTETUELTTLITH T 


In our grammar grades, less than half 
of the children who recently answered a 

uestionnaire arose in time to have break- 
fast with their parents; less than a third 
did any work before leaving for school. 
One mother said to me frankly, “I’m 
really sorry for Tom, he’s so busy—or- 
chestra practice Moriday night, Boy 
Scouts Tuesday night, basket ball prac- 
tice with his church team Wednesday 
night, dancing-school Thursday night, and 
his music lesson Friday. I really don’t 
feel like asking him to do any work at 
home at all.” 

Perfectly legitimate occupations? Cer- 
tainly—but twenty years from now how 
many nights a week do you think Tom 
will be willing to spend with his family? 

A high-school instructor one night last 
week waited for a trolley on Main Street, 
and in the four minutes before his car 
arrived counted twenty-one of his stu- 
dents walking on the street. I looked 
out of my window at six-forty-five Sat- 
urday morning to see a dozen girls start- 
ing an all-day hike up the Indian 
Trail. Those girls have an inherent right 
to proper recreation; but they have a 
deeper right to be trained early in the 
game to accept some share of family re- 
sponsibility—to take willingly their part 
in home duties. 

I think the present generation has too 
little responsibility at home, too many 
distractions outside, too much spending 
money, i 
for none of which are they personally 
blame. M. W. M. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Yes, We Ought to be Ashamed 


of Ourselves 


THINK most of us members of the 
younger generation are a discredit to our 
arents. I do not mean that we are wholly 
bad. but I do think that we lack a certain 
fineness of character which our parents 
possessed at our age, and still do possess. 

If my own particular friends could sce 
me write these statements, they would 
quickly defend themselves by remarking 
about the difference in the mode of living 
to-day and that of thirty years ago. Yes, 
there is a great difference. Speed and 
money are the keynotes of our modern 
life. 

I fear that, in the big cities especially, 
we young folks of to-day are a sorry lot. 
To many of us, a party without something 
to drink seems dull. À university group of 
young people should represent a very high 
type of youth, and yet; in my alma mater 
(which, incidentally, is a univ ersity of 
high standing, and I love it dearly) many 
young men and women are pins of 
smoking and drinking. 

We young people of to-day—whether 
we come from wealthy homes or poor 
homes—generally have the advantages of 
higher education. Many of our parents 
attended a small rural school six months 
during the year until they completed thc 
eighth grade. Are we of the younger gen- 
eration measuring up in the way wc 
should, considering the training and edu- 

cation which have been our heritage? It 
seems to me we are not. E.R. 


Q—When did the United States 
Rubber Company first start to 
grow its own rubber? 


A—In 1911 the company planted 
14,000 acres, or about 22 square 
miles in Sumatra, This repre- 
sented then and still does, the 
largest planting operation com- 
pleted by any one company in a 
single year. 

As new property has been 
acquired the work has gone 
steadily forward until today the 
company has 136,000 acres, ap- 
proximately 6055 of which are 
already planted. 


Q— Does it take long to grow a 
rubber tree? 


A—It takes about 4 to 6 years 
from the time a seedling is 
slanted until a tree is ready to 
e tapped, and its initial yield is 
only small. Clearing the jungle, 
removing stumps, draining the 
land, breaking ground, growing 
seedlings from selected seeds, 
budding, grafting, transplanting 
and carefully tending the young 

lants, to say nothing of build- 
ing roads, railways, wharves, 
storage tanks, and buildings to 
house power plants, equipment, 
and employees in a wild tropical 
country—all take time and 


A group of factory buildings 
on a United States 
Rubber Company Plantation. 


Answering some more questions about the 


United States Rubber Company's Rubber Plantations 


Q —Why did the United States 
Rubber Company make this 
investment? 

A—Because it foresaw the time 
coming when in the interest of 
greater economy and better and 
more uniform quality it would 
be advisable for it to know all 
there was to know about rubber 
growing and to be producing a 
considerable portion of its own 
rubber. Recent events have jus- 
tified this farsighted policy, and 
every man who buys a United 
States Tire or any other United 
States Rubber Company product 
is today benefiting by it. 


Q—Is the United States Rubber 
Company Plantation well re- 
garded by authorities on 
rubber? 

A—Yes. Herbert Ashplant, the 
British Rubber Mycologist of 
Southern India, in his report en- 
titled “Recent Developments in 
the Rubber Planting Industry," 
referring to the United States 
Rubber Company Plantations at 
Kisaran, Sumatra, says: 


Of all the areas visited, none produced so 
much useful information. Kisaran, the 
headquarters of these plantations, has be- 
come the Mecca of all planters who wish to 
keep abreast of recent rubber research. It is 
astonishing to find how many of the familiar 
problems of rubber planting have been sat- 
isfactorily settled during the last few years 
by the researches of the scientific staff.” 


Trade @® Mark 


money. United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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STANDARD NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITERS „u TYPEWRITER 


PORTABLE || ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITER || MACHINES 


Standardizing with Remington. 
f isa is exactly the right Remington for every writing pur- 
pose. Only Remington can offer the typewriter user such 
complete typing service, with all the resulting advantages of a 


single responsibility for each and every requirement of any kind 
of business. 


There are standard Remingtons for general typing and wide 
carriage work; the Remington-Noiseless where quiet is desired; 
the Remington Portable for personal use; tabulating Reming- 
tons; vertical adding Remingtons; and the complete Remington 
Bookkeeping Machines. 

Let our representative make a survey of your requirements and 
recommend a Remington equipment that will establish new 
standards of efficiency for your office. No obligation will be 
incurred. Write or phone the nearest Remington branch office. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington -made Paragon Ribbons 
and Red Seal Carbon Papers Bränches Everywherè 
always make good impressions 


Remi gton 


TYPEWRITERS O ms 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


EVERY PURPOSE 


= a 


The Woman Who 
Was Forgotten 


(Continued from page 52) 


The tops of the desks supported some. 
Others crowded the aisles. Several layers 
were banking themselves around the walls. 

“Amo, amas, amat," they chanted; 
‘amamus, amatis, amant." Then there 
was laughter, high and excited. Someone 
said, “Oh, don't frighten her." And some- 
one else said, “Turn on the lights, Mart." 

Blinding lights flashed on. Miss Miller 
blinked a moment before she could dis- 
tinguish the countenances. And then— 
they were as familiar as the faces of 
children to a mother. 

Miss Miller gasped, “Why, boys and 
girls, what is it?” She reached out for 
something to steady herself and caught 
at the chair behind the desk. Wide-eved, 
she slipped into it and gazed questioning- 
ly at the sea of faces. 

The laughing, buzzing crowd ceased its 
noise, for someone was raising his hand. 
It was “Red” Hamilton, sitting in his old 
seat and snapping his fingers. ‘‘Miss 
Miller, please may I speak?” 

Everyone giggled nervously. But it 
was the Hon. A. J. Hamilton who arose 
and stood by the side of the seat: 


“Y EARS ago to many of us, more re- 
cently to others,” his smooth, pleas- 
ant voice began, “we had a loved teacher 
who gave the very best that was in her 
that we might become good men and 
women. Many times after leaving her we 
said, ‘Some day we will send her a box of 
flowers. . . . ‘To-morrow we will write 
her a letter.’ . . . ‘Soon we will go to see 
her.' But Time sped by on silver wings, 
and all the to-morrows became the yes- 
terdays. 

“So to-night we have put those prom- 
ises to ourselves into action. All that 
is dross in us has melted away. All 
that is weak has been left behind. Only 
that which is best in us has come back 
to pay her homage. My mind is crowded 
with a hundred things she did for us, 
things that came to us forcibly only in 
years after, when lighted by the experi- 
ences o^ our own parenthood: the way 
she looked after our bodies as well as our 
minds, the manner in which she helped us 
and advised us in our small troubles, the 
way she increased our capacity for the 
enjoyment of good reading, her Shake- 
speare class, which inculcated in us an 
undying love for the greatest of bards. I 
have heard the lovely throaty voice of 
Ethel Barrymore, and the liquid, meltin 
tones of Julia Marlowe, but never navel 
heard them read with more depth of 
feeling than her own: 


< 


“Good night, good night! As sweet repose 
and rest 

Come to thy heart as that within my 
breast.” 


He dropped the third person and turned i 


to the little lady on the platform: 


“Miss Miller, all the things that you | 


did for us will never be known. They 
cannot be counted, nor measured, nor 
weighed. And because this is so, we have 
come back to-night to tell you that many 


FREE— 10-Day Tube 
Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, sim- 
ply clouded with a 
film coat. Make this 
remarkable test and 
find out. 


——— ———— — 


— - a et | 


Here’s a Gift 


Just send coupon for full 10-day tube of this 


new way to dazzling, white teeth 
and firm, healthy gums 


ERE’S a little test that you'll 
enjoy making. It makes teeth 
white and gleaming. 

If your teeth are ‘‘off color" and 
dull, it doesn’t mean they are natu- 
rally that way. They are simply 
film coated. And what you find when 
that film goes will surprise you. 

Note the difference in the color of 
vour teeth. Mark, too, how much 
firmer your gums become. 


FILM . . . the great enemy of 
healthy teeth and gums 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous 
coat that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- 
tions and gives your teeth that 
cloudy ‘‘off-color” look. Germs by 


FREM the worst 


tor George St., Toronto, Canada 


Address .... 


[ 
I 
| Canadian Office and Laboratories: l Náme- uses 
l 
I 


the millions breed in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and gum disorders. 


Tooth troubles and gum troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 
That's why, regardless of the care you 
take noz, your teeth remain dull and 
unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it, then to firm the gums. 

What you see when that film is 
removed—the whiteness of your 
teeth—will amaze you. 

* * * 

A few days' use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Mail the 
coupon. À ten-day tube will be sent 
you free. 


FREE Pepsoedeni 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 371, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities | 


4 
l 
I 
I 


Only one tube to a family 202 
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Never a part of 
new car equipment 


ENERAL CORDS have 

never been sold as orig- 

inal factory equipment, yet 

thousands of new cars are 

delivered with Generals ''all 

around" .... the buyers hav- 
ing specified Generals. 


When a dealer replaces stand- 
ard equipment tires with Gen- 
eral Cords he calls it a change- 
over, but this growing prac- 
tice has a greater significance. 


It reflects the enthusiastic 
confidence car owners have in 
General —a confidence backed 
by their extra dollars when 
they order General Cords on 
a new car. 

The Mark 

of Leading 


Tire Stores 


Everywhere 


j 


E p^ 


You may not have experienced 
the many advantages of Gen- 
eral, but just ask a user and 
youll be introduced to a 
brand of enthusiasm seldom 
accorded any product. 


Some will speak in glowing 
terms of unheard-of mileage. 
Some will talk of greater 
motor power and give you 
figures on fuel savings. Others 
will tell you the full meaning 
of low pressure. But the sum 
total of this favorable com- 
ment among users is the rea- 
son General enjoys the largest 
sales confined to voluntary 
purchasers of any tire on the 
market. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


GENERAL 


CORD 


—GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIENDS 


times in the midst of the world’s work we 
think of you, that we appreciate you, that 
as long as life lasts we will love you." 

When he sat down, Miss Miller half 
started from the chair. But there was 
no opening for her to speak: another 
hand was swinging in midair. It was Mart 
Richardson, reaidecicot the First National 
Bank. With a great creaking of the 
desk he succeeded in pulling his bulk from 
it and rose. 

“Tm no speechmaker like Red here,” 
he began jerkily. “But down at my place 
of business we handle something that 
speaks louder than words, something 
that really talks. Now, Miss Miller, 
years ago you used to make out our report 
cards, and have us take them home to our 
folks to sign. I'm not mentioning the time 
you mailed mine to my father all year in- 
stead of giving it to me, having a sort 
of foolish notion that Uncle Sam would 
deliver it more safely than I would." 

There was a general laugh, and the 
banker resumed: “What I'm trying to say 
is that turn about is fair play. Each class 
you graduated has a report card ready for 
you to sign. Each class has given you a 
grade and, just like our old cards, they 
have to be signed on the back and re- 
turned. You sign these on the back, Miss 
Miller, and return them to my bank to- 
morrow morning... . All mght, now. 
Roll call. Class of ’88.” 

A middle-aged farmer squeezed out 
from the crowd around the wall, came 
forward and dropped the ‘‘report card” 
into Miss Miller's lap. It was an oblong 
piece of paper, thin and white. In the 
upper right-hand corner a number in 


| three figures kept close company to a 


dollar sign. 

“Class of ’89!” 

A pleasant-faced woman rose from a 
front seat and laid another piece of paper 
in her old teacher’s lap. 

* Class of ’go!” 

A. J Hamilton went forward with the 
gift of his class. And each class, on to the 
last one Miss Miller had graduated, con- 
tinued the little ceremony. Thirty-six 
checks lay in Miss Miller’s lap—three 
dozen white messengers of love. 


"NOW, Miss Miller,’—Mart Richard- 
4 * son had more to say—'*we wanted to 
give you something, tried to think what you 
would like best. You know people have 
to let out their feelings in presents. The 
boys wanted to buy up all the flowers in 
town, and the girls wanted to get all the 
candy. But we finally decided we'd just 
give you the money and let you make your 
own choice. You know, even the wise 
| men brought gifts of gold. And I say 
that’s where they were wise.” There was 
| a general laugh, and then the banker 
| continued: “ But don't think for a minute 
that mere dollars and cents can ever—can 
ever—” 

Something was going wrong with the 
| fat speaker. His voice broke, but he 
| rallied his forces: “Why, when I think 
| of all you've done for this community — 
| I—I—” He ran his fingers through his 
hair in an impatient gesture, and then 
finished lamely, “Oh, pshaw! I might 
have known better than to try to make 
a speech. Let's open the baskets now and 


There was another laugh. But someone 
else had risen and was calling out, ** Just a 
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The defender at the 
gates, Defective raw 
material "shall not 
pass'' this alert tester. 
One reason why tele- 
phones are made right. 


“ They shall not pass— 


ITH this watchword of determination the 
French held back their foe at Verdun. 
Today ‘‘they shall not pass” is a watchword > id tes 
equally determined in Western Electric tele- \ jj Thoen ona 
phone making—only here it always means ‘‘de- Drover iir en 
fective materials and apparatus shall not pass. " 


resistcorrosion. | 
Inspection, inspection, inspection is the order 
of the day in this work of making telephones 
and telephone equipment. 


From the raw material stage, when strength 
tests and quality tests are rigorously applied, 
through every step of manufacture, a telephone 
must qualify for service—and do so before a 
chain of critical inspectors. 


This insistence on high standards of materials 


and workmanship is Western Electric's day-to- uA machine imitates the hand, 
Back of day part in making Bell telephone service the receiver. An endurance test. 
your ! 
jelephons standard of the world. 


western Eleciric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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How do you judge 
adding machine values? 


~by “likes and 
dislikes?” 


e O, I think I like the oth- 
er machine better.” 


“Why so?” 


“Well, I don't know if it 
is any better, but some- 
how I like it." 


In the office where this 
bit of conversation was 
overheard, the purchase of 
an adding machine was 
under consideration. 


Apparently, the choice 
of machine was being de- 
cided on the basis of some 
one's likes and dislikes. 


Do *'likes and dislikes" 
govern the selection of 
equipment in your office? 


Or do you insist on 
comparison by the only 
logical standard of val- 
ues—that of production? 


The conclusion arrived 
at by a production test can- 


~or by logical 
analysis? 


not be questioned. You 
can depend upon it that 
the machine which turns 
out the most work accu- 
rately, in the least time, is 
the machine to buy. 


By ''production test” is 
meant the actual perform- 
ance of the additions and 
calculations of a cross sec- 
tion of the work of your 
office, including Payroll, 
Invoices, Inventory, Costs, 
Percentage, Sales, Distri- 
bution, Statistical State- 
ments, Book Additions— 
any kind of work. 


Before buying any ma- 
chine invite the nearest 
Comptometer man to assist 
you in applying the pro- 
duction test to the Comp- 
tometer—and then com- 
pare the results with those 
obtained by any other 
means. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1700 N. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bd 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Bd 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 


minute. Before we eat let’s give a vote 
of thanks to Jim Larson for getting us 
stirred up. There isn't one of us but was 
anxious to do something for you, Miss 
Miller; but it took Jim to have enough 
gumption to get us started. I know that 
he took several days from his business to 
go to every member of the alumni in 
town, talk over the 'phone to those in the 
country, and write a lot of letters." 

Jim! A great warmth flooded Miss 
Miller. diu Larson, whom she had never 
been able to get hold of! 

They did not ask Miss Miller to speak. 
For that she was very grateful. The bas- 
kets were opened and the picnic feast 
spread in the gymnasium. There were a 
great many foolish pranks. Someone drew 
cartoons of all his classmates, and some- 
one else got out the old physiology skele- 
ton. Eternal Age, pretending that there 
is no age! And Old Chris rang the bell 
for the last time . . . the tolling of the 
death of the building. 


BUT it was when they were ready to go 
that the last drop was poured into Miss 
Miller's overrunning chalice. It was A. J. 
Hamilton who broached it: 

* A few of us have just been wondering 
if you couldn't come back into high school 
next year, not for the principalship but 
just for the English work. You see, 
I'd rather you'd teach my girl what good 
literature is than anybody else I know. 
We thought maybe you'd consider it, 
seeing you seem so much better than 
when you went away." , 

“Why, yes, Red,"—Miss Miller flushed 
with the joy of it—“I could. I feel fine. 
I feel as well as I ever did." 

Then they left, group by group. Miss 
Miller had a dozen dinner dates. Not that 
old indefinite, “Come to see me some 
time, Miss Miller," but “ To-morrow night 
at six" and “Next Friday, on the baby’s 
birthday." 

Every group put the same question, 
“Are you ready now? We'll take you 
home?" And as many times she answered, 
“Thank you. I'm not just ready." 

Even when the last group asked her, 
the answer was the same. It was a 
woman who intuitively sensed it. ** Come 
on," she whispered. "Can't you see? 
She wants to be left behind." 

Down in the lower hall Miss Miller 
waited. Erect and smiling, she bade them 
all good night. Like a mother she stood, 
watching the last child break the te 
which held it to home. Then she stepped 
back and climbed the stairs to the study 
hall. 

Through the moonlit room she walked 
quickly, definitely, like one with a duty 
before her. Behind the desk she stepped 
as though having a sacred rite to perform. 
She picked up a piece of chalk, and on 
the blackboard, which to-morrow and 
other morrows would no longer be there, 
she wrote: 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Then Miss Miller walked firmly down 
to the lower hall, passed out of the big 
worn door and turned the key under the 
latch that had clicked to a thousand 
youthful hands. 
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Wanted: Men-Women! 


Make $5,000 to $15,000 a year as Real Estate Specialists. I 
made $100,000 in less than 5 years. Learn the secret of my 
success. Use my scientific system. Start at home in your 


spare time. 


No capital or experience needed. 


Write at 


once for free book and positive proof of big success. 


EN—Women—listen! 

n No matter who you are, 
where you are or what your 
daily task may be, here is a 
money-making business op- 
portunity meriting your im- 
mediate attention. 

It is an opportunity to get 
started in one of the biggest 
profit-making professions there 
is. And you ean start right 
at home—in your spare time 
without capital or previous ex- 
perience—and build up a per- 
manent, independent business 
of your own. Real estate is 
a business of wonderful 
sibilities. It is a business 
in which up-and-doing men 


pos- 


and women are making 
$5,000— $10,000— $15,000—a 
year. 


| started in the real estate 
business with no experience 
and less than $5 capital, and in 
less than five years I made 
over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 
ind I have started others in 
the business—men and women 
from 19 to 65—taught them 
my successful system— gave 
them my counsel and advice— 
helped them make money my 
way. 
ind what I have done for 
others, I will do for you—pro- 
vided you are in earnest in 


your desire to get ahead. To 
learn just how I began—to 
learn the secret of my success 
—to learn how I started others 

to learn how you can‘ use my 
system to break away from the 
rut of routine work and estab- 
lish yourself in a high-class 
business—sign and mail the 
Coupon at the bottom of this 
page. You will then recéive— 
without cost or obligatión— 
my new, illustrated book, 
“How to Become a Real Es- 
tate Specialist," which con- 
tains my history and your op- 
portunity. American Business 
Builders, Ine., Dept. 4-F, 
1S East 18 St., New York. 


Get Your Share of These Big Profits 


$200 a Week 
Working on a s 


“I have bee 
your System 
new type 
dandy off 
through rr 


out it I 
my $35 per week instead of around 
$200 as a starter.” 


o With 


E. K. MeLendon, 


Success Without Capital 


n helped a great deal with 


capital to start with.” 


of $35 s 


Oregou 


Alice Moore, 


Connecticut 


$300,000 in Deals 

In May 1925 I was simply a house- 
keeper and stenographer. Reading 
advertisement I learned for the first time of 
your System. Have I succeeded? 5 
the answer. I have sold a good n 
r dollars’ worth of real est 
* pending that will go b 
,000 mark I owe all my success to 
your comprehensive System 

Mrs. Carrie Mnrshall, 
Mississippi 


$500 a Month 


Your System opened my eyes to the 
possibilities in Real Est 
eight months ago, I hav 
ing vacant lots and hav 
sand dollars." 


W. H. Robinson, 
Illinois 


What Other Business Offers You Such Rich Rewards? 


HAT other business in 

the world, that vou have 
ever heard of, offers vou all the 
advantages and opportunities 
that real estate does? Here are 
a few of them: 


(1) Real estate is the biggest thing 
there is. More than half the wealth 
of the nation is invested in it 


(2) It is an easy business to learn. It 
does not take years of study like 
medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, 
architecture, engineering, etc 


(3) You can get started with little or 
no capital. I started with less than 
five dollars. Others have started 
with small sums and made big 
money. 


(4) The real estate business is as per- 
manent as the earth itself. It is not 
affected by changes in style, by hu- 
man whims or caprices 


The time to act is now— TODA Y— 
before it is too late. So, sign and mail 
the Coupon at once and get your 
copy of my new, free book. It opens 


the way to one of the biggest and best 
money-making, business- building 
opportunities you ever heard of. 


5) Real estate is a pleasant business. 
No hard, laborious work requiring 
unusual health or strength 


(6) It is a business open to young and 
old of both sexes 


(7) It pays bigger money than any- 
thing else I know of. Experienced 
men sometimes make $1,000— 
$5,000—in single deals—more than 
the average man makes in a year of 
hard work 


8) There is practically no limit to 
the business. It is said that 
there are at least ten mil- 
lion properties for sale or 
exchange at all times 


9) It is a great small- 
town business. One user 
of my system said he made 
more an $1,000 a month 
last year in a town of only 
3,000 people. If you want 
to get into a business hav- 


ing all these advantages 


and opportunities, write at once for 
my free book, "How to Become a 
Real Estate Specialist." 


NN 7 


Ká Name 


$ Address 


American Business 
Builders, Inc., 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


Dept. 4-F, 18 East 18 St., New York 


Send me—without cost or obligation—your new, illus- 


LJ . 
S » 

Qr ^ trated book, How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.” 
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Automotive Industry 
Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chevrolet Automobile 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Dayton Auto Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 
Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 


* General Tires 


Goodrich Tires 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 

Hudson Automobile 

Jewett Automobile 

McKay Tire Chains 

Mason Tires 

Michelin Tires 

Miller Tires 

Mobiloil — Motor Oils 

Nash Cars 

Overland Cars 

Paige-Detroit Cars 

Pennsylvania Tires 

Phinney-Walker Automobile 
Clocks 

Schrader Tire Gauge 


ce 
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‘Every 


knows 


TOCKED. Last order still on the 
shelves.” 

Every salesman knows that 
these seven words are usually final. 
There is no further move. It's check- 
mate. 

Goods, in the long run, can't be 
pur on a dealer's floor or shelf any 
aster than people take them off. 

Thinking salesmen have come to 
see this as a big fact—the one big fact, 
perhaps—about selling. 


Ld y y * 


To put it in another way, sales— 
yours, your firm's, the retailer's—de- 
pend principally upon one thing: rhe 
rate at which the public buys the mer- 
chandise you sell. 

Fortunately, this rate (call it the 
rate of consumption) is not station- 
ary. It goes up. It goes down. 

In the case of any product it can be 
speeded up by making more people 
want that product. 


that this 


One of the most powerful forces for 
thus stimulating the wants of people 
is National Magazine advertising. 
y A LÁ Y 

What, for instance, is the actual power 
of your firm’s advertisement in The 
American Magazine to stimulate con- 
sumption of the product you sell? 

You, as a salesman, undoubtedly 
know The American Magazine, for 
it is read to a greater extent by sales- 
men than probably any other general 
magazine. 

You know its human, stimulating 
editorial appeal which makes more 
than 2,200,000 families buy it every 
month, read it, and believe in it. 

Knowing this, how can you meas- 
ure the power of your firm's adver- 
tisement in Thé American Magz- 
zine? There are, of course, many 
ways of doing this, and one of 
them is to consider advertising 
power in terms of Circulation-Days. 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 
i i 


Staynew Filter Corporation— 
""Protectomotor" 

"Texaco— Motor Oil & Gasoline 

United States Tires 

Willard Storage Battery 

Willys-Knight Cars 


Building Materials 
Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Capitol Boilers 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Strip 
Churc ji Sani-White Toilet Seats 
Copper & Brass Research As- 
SOGA TION 
Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 
The Fleenic Ventilating System 
Keystone. Rust. Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
Pant & Varnish Mitgrs. Assn. 
Rutland Patching Plaster 
Southern Pine 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
United States Radiators 
Upson Processed Board 
Williams Oil-O-Maric Heating 


Cameras and Supplies 
Eastman Films 
Kodaks 
Pathex— Motion Picture 
Cameras 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 

Cigarette Cases 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Tuxedo Tobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 
Allen-A Co.—Hosiery & Un- 
derwear 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Dunlap Hats 
Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 
Holeproof Hosiery 
lronclad Hosiery 
Knox Hats 


Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
Bunte Chocolate 

Coca Cola 

Tohnston's Chocolates 


Oh Henry! Candy Bars 


Whitman's Chocolates 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 

Absorbine Jr. 

Ajax Combs 

Auto Strop Safety Razor 

Barbasol Shaving Cream 

Blue Jay Corn Plaster 

Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 

Colgate's Shaving Cream 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Eno— The World Famed Efer- 
vescent Salt : 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Formamint (Germ-Killing 
Throat Tablets) 

Gem Safety Razors and Blades 

Gillette Razors and Blades 

Glo-Co 

Glover's Mange Cure 

Glyco- Thy moline 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Listerine 

Listerine Tooth Paste 

Liquid Arvon 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

Lysol— Disinfectant 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Mum Preparations 

Packer's Tar Soap 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Squibb's Dental Cream 
Squibb's Cod-Liver Onl 


Stacomb 
Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massaze 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush 


Wildroot Hair Tonic 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Finance and Insarance 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., Ire 
Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Hambleton & Co. 

Insurance Company of Nc:ch 
America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National City Compans 

Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 


‘The greatest single force 
for increasing 
merchandise consumption 

in America 


The American Magazine 
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Salesman 
means. SHECKMATE! 


Circulation-Days is the number of 
copies of a publication circulated 
multiplied by the number of days be- 
tween issues. 

It gives a picture, not only of the 
number of readers’ homes reached by 
One issue, but the number of chances 
that an advertisement in that issue 
has of reaching the readers’ attention. 

Let us take, for example, an aver- 
age, medium size city, Albany, N. Y. 
And let us see how much power your 
firm's advertisement will have, as 
measured by Circulation-Days. 


The American Magazine circulates 
5305 copies X 30 days life = 159,150 
Circulation-Days. 

A Weekly Magazine circulates 
5694 copies X7 days life =39,858 
Circulation-Days. 

A Local Newspaper circulates 
35,029 copies X 1 day life = 35,029 
Circulation-Days. 


power of The American Magazine behind them 
: 92; 


In this average city, then, The Ameri- 
can Magazine has a much greaterCir- 
culation-Day power than the weekly 
magazine or the local newspaper. 

his is true for the country as a 
whole. The American Magazine, with 
a circulation of 2,200,000 has a power 
of 66,000,000 Circulation-Days. 

This is the greatest power that can be 
given an advertisement in any general 
monthly or weekly magazine. 

* Y L4 *, 


To enable you to give dealers facts 
like these sn terms of the dealer's own 
town, we have prepared a special vest 
pocket booklet. 

It localizes these facts for aay town 
in the country of 1,000 or more popu- 
lation, and for any county. You will 
find it of real, practical assistance to 
you in selling. Write for it. 

Address the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Dept. A-6, New York. 
Please give your firm's name. 


The Greatest Single Force 


for increasing 
merchandising consumption 
in America 


1. An advertisement in The American Magazine 
bas the power of Sixty-Six Million Circulation-Days 
—the greatest power that can be given it in any gen- 
eral monthly or weekly magazine. 


2. In most towns of 1,000 or more ps. The 
American Magazine has more circulation than any 
other general monthly or weekly magazine. 


3. Everywhere The American Magazine parallels 
Jour market opportunity to an unusual degree. Its 
circulation by counties closely follows the distribution 
of income tax payers, retail outlets, auto owners, and 
home owners. And it reaches all classes of people in 
proportion to their market value to you. 


4. Numerous house-to-house investigations bare 
shown that The American Magazine ts read by all 
members of the family that influence consumption— 
fathers, moshers, and young people. 


5. The things that people read in The American 
Magazine stimulate them to better. living—to a 
fuller, richer life. For years its unusual reader ri- 
Sponsiveness bas been known to those advertisers uho 
could trace this through direct returns. 


F 


Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
merica 
S. W. Straus & Co. 
Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Food Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Grape-Nuts 
Instant Postum 
Jell-O 
Kellogg's Pep 
Mellin's Food 
Ovaltine 
Post Bran Flakes 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 

Cereal 

Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell's Automatic Rapid 

Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 
Emeralite Lamps 
Graybar Electrical Products 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Imperial Furniture 
Kerogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


‘The 


McCray Refrigerator 

Peck & Hills Furniture 

Pyrene Mfy. Co. (Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 

Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 

Simmons Beds & Mattresses 

Smokador Ashstand 


General Service 
American Tel. & Tel. Company 
General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 
All Year Club of Southern 
California 
Atlanta Biltmore 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Canadian National Railroads 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
Coral Gables 
Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 
German Railroads & Resorts 
Hollywood by the Sea 
Hudson River Day Line 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railroad 
Santa Fe Railroa 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Union Pacific System 
United Hotels of America 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Bulova Watches 
Hamilton Watches 
Ingersoll Watches 
Kum-A-Part Kut Buttons 
Longines Watch 
New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases. and 
Belt Buckles 
Westclox 


Musical Instruments and Radio 

Arwater Kent Radio 

Brambach Pianos 

Bueschec Band Instruments 

Burgess Radio Batteries 

Carrvola Phonograph 

Conn Band Instruments 

Gulbransen — The Registering 
Piano 

Hohner Harmonicas 

Radiola 

Sohmer Pianos 

Victrola 

Willard Ralio Batteries 

Yale Flashlights and Batteries 


Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Comptometer _ 
Corona Typewriter 


Dick Mimeograph 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
Cases 

Kardex Rand Equipment 

National Cash Registers 

Remington Typewriter 

Royal Typewriter 

Woodstock Electrite Typewriter 

Paints and Hardware 

Berry Brothers Varnish, 
Enamel & Stain 

Cabot Creosote Stains 

Cabot Insulated “Quilt” 
uco 

Dutch Boy White Lead Paint 

Effecto Auto Enamel 

Lowe Brothers Paints 

Sherwin-Williams Paints X 
Varnish 

“61” Floor Varnish 

Valspar Varnish 

Yale Locks and Building Hard- 


ware 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 


Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bostonians Shoes 
uglas Shoes 
Florsheim Shoes 
Jung The "Original" Arch 


Braces 


erica 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Househeepers' Suppliez 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
Old English Wax 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-in-One Oil 
Sporting Goods 
Cole’s Patent Firearms 
Crawford-Macgregor Golf Clul 
Flexible Flyer 
Stationery and Books 
Amity Leather Products 
Buxton Keytainer 
Carter’s Fountain Pens & Ink 
Dixon Pencils 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. 
John Holland Drop Test 
Fountain Pens 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer's Pens— Pencils— 
Skrip 
Venus Pencils 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman's [deal Fountain 
Pens 
Toys and Games 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. S. Playing Cards 
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The American Magazine 


Bill didn’t win the flag rush, not Ls 
sonally, but he did accumulate a black 
eye, a broken fue. some lurid ouch 

assorted bruises in sundry loa 
also a little more glory than is s iod 
for any freshman. He limped out of 
the melee at the pole when the battle 
was over, with his long-suffering 
Dutchess i allepiaced ‘till protecting his 
boyish modesty, and ‘most everything 
else hanging in shreds. 


Hartel, Bill's been keen about 
Dutchess Trousers ever since (note his 
immaculate flannels) even if the trou- 
sers didn't give him a chance to collect 
a much needed dollar on the Dutchess 
Warranty. (*) 


Ohiginally, “10c a Button: $1.00 
a Rip” was just a slogan—a homely, 
but sincere expression to the public 
of honest manufacturing intent. To- 
day the slogan is a monument to a 
promise kept unswervingly for more 
than forty-six years—it is one of the 
tangible differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


CHES 
UTE Eas eR 


10¢ a Button; $199 a Rip 


WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU IO* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 


Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE - - NEW YORK 


(*)This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. The series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 


“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS. 
*'Tireless Business Man of 25" in FLANNELS. 
“The Head of the Works” in BREECHES. 
“Young Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS. 
“He'll be Voting Next Year” in COLLEGIATES 
*'Hair Splitter Evans” in WORK TROUSE RS 
“That Dam Bennett Kid" in BOYS KNICK! 


| know I like him. 


What I’ve Learned About People 
From 10,000 Letters a Year 


(Continued from page 65) 


remarkably high courage in low places. 
Here is a letter from the mother of a 
young man sentenced to prison for life for 
a desperate crime: 


I am sixty-two years old. All that I had left 
in life was centered upon my son. It seems only 
yesterday he was crawling about my skirts, 
trying to lift himself to his feet to stand. I am 
alone and friendless in a small room for which 
I owe five weeks’ rent. My last penny went for 
a postcard to send to him. 

I brought seven children into the world, and 
almost completely destroyed my eyesight sew- 
ing to edycate them as best I could. My 
husband died of acute alcoholism. Not one of 
my children has written me since they left 
home. Yet I love them all, and pray for them 
day and night. Somehow, my prayers will be 
answered. I have faith and, no matter how 
deep we sink in despair, that faith sustains us. 
I know you once knew my son and held out a 
helping hand. I write you because I am a lonely 
old woman. Any show of charity would hurt 
me, or should you show this letter to any chari- 
table society I would feel badly. If this letter 
in any way inspires you to comfort the forlorn 
it will have more than served its purpose. 


Here is another letter that displays a 
corresponding spirit of courage. It comes 
from a mining town in West Virginia. 


Six years ago a premature explosion left me 
sightless, deaf, and with two stumps of legs. I 
was twenty-four at the time—went into the 
mines when I was twelve. I had high hopes 
before I became a useless member of society. 
I was taking an extension course from a uni- 
versity and had saved nine hundred dollars as 
first payment on a cottage for my bride-to-be. 

Life rolls on, with me sitting on the side 
lines not able to watch the panorama. Perhaps 
there are some who would cry out ‘There is no 
God!’ I know better. There is an inscrutable 
but divine law that compensates. I have lost 
much, but found much more than I ever 
realized. The beating of the wings of Furies 
does not annoy me. I am content. Indeed, 
am happy, which is no doubt something the 
world would find difficult to understand. 


HE most sensitive people in the world 

to criticism of any sort are stage folk. 
Similarly, they are more responsive to the 
puff. They or their press agents employ 
many ingenious devices to reach the 
printed page in a favorable way. 

I once wrote of an actor, “He has the 
jovial commonness of the low comedian.” 

A tart telegram came from Chicago 
reading, ‘ ‘W hen I see you I intend to 
punch you in the jaw.’ 

Some months ago he appeared in a 
Broadway production. He had improved 
greatly and showed himself a finished 
performer. I commented on this. When 
he saw it, he sent me a very handsome 
walking stick. 

He also wrote me a letter of apology, 
and now I believe he is my friend. I 
The point to me is that 
most of our enmities are launched from 
false reasoning. 

Next to actors, the most sensitive 
people, I have found, are writers. I once 
wrote what I considered mere good- 


| natured raillery about a certain group of 


writers in New York who struck me as 
taking themselves quite seriously. 

It has been their habit for years to make 
cynical thrusts at others and pat each 
other on the back. But when the shoe 
was put on the other foot they resented it. 
Most of them I had known for a number 
of years. Nearly all quit speaking to me, 
and two wrote me very testy letters. 
Shortly after that, when a book of mine 
was published, every reviewer in town had 
something to say about it, but, despite 
the fact hari it was listed as a best-seller, 
the members of this clan did not give it a 
line of notice. 


[t IS ibi surprising how many people 
are thoughtful enough to want others to 
profit by their mistakes. 
typical of many: 


Here is a letter 


I held down one job for twenty years. I 
was able to save a little, buy a home, and live 
in fair comfort. Then I became dissatisfied and 
changed jobs. That was three years ago. In 
that time I have held down fourteen differen: 
jobs, and each one is more unsatisfactory than 
the other. My salary is just half what it was 
when I decided to cut loose from a pleasant and 
rather profitable position. Perhaps if content 
ment ruled in this world Columbus would no: 
have discovered America, but I think ever: 
man who has a good job should hesitate a lonz 
while before changing it. 


The thing most people like to brag 
about in letters is their cooking. This 
applies to men as well as women. No 
achievement seems to please a man so 
much as his ability to fashion a tasty salad 
dressing. An article about cooking is 2l- 
most sure-fire in inciting correspondence. 

The American housewife is modest 
except when she tells of her skill in the 
kitchen. Then she sings her own praise to 
the sky. It is pleasing, too, to read that 
"most all of them say in effect, “If you 
don’t believe me, ask my husband. He 
thinks I am the finest in the land." There 
is something wholesome and fine in this 
spirit. 

I cannot account for it in any way, but 
the state from which more mail is re- 
ceived than any other is Pennsylvania. | 
am represented there in perhaps less than 
a half-dozen papers. In Ohio, for instance. 
I am represented by more than twenty 
papers. Yet more mail comes from Penn- 
sylvania. 

There is only one state from which 1 
cannot recollect that I have received a 
letter. That is Idaho. 

I make it a hard and fast rule to answer 
at once every letter I receive. The aet 
who writes a letter deserves response, 2 
aside from that to ignore a letter is an 
offense that few forgive. 

Ninety-nine per cent of my mail in 2! 
these years has been pleasant. I have 
found people kindlier than most of us 
might believe. They are tolerant. Many 
of them do not agree with me abour this. 
that and the other; but their disagree 
ments, I feel sure, have not marred our 
long-distance friendships. 
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HOLLY WOOD 
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FLORIDA 


Let Your Vacation 
“Dreams Come True Here 


CE THE sparkling sands of the matchless 
beach— in symphony of sun and surf— 
with June-like breezes ever blowing—summer 
visitors see their vacation dreams come true at 
Hollywood By-the-Sea. Ocean bathing is at its 
finest here—the beach is broad and long—the 
sea is warm and gentle. 

Above the level ofthe beach and skirting it for miles 
along is the colorful Broad V /alk —where folk from all 
the world join in gay, unhurried promenade. And back 
a bit is the city —the fine hotels, the shops and stores, 
churches and schools, broad streetsand parksand homes. 

Hollywood By-the-Sea is a recl city, a year 'round city 
—thriving and growing. Here are business and pros- 
perity— progress and achievement, Here people are 
making their living and /iving while they make it. Here 
are the pleasant diversions of out-door life—bathing, 
boating, fishing, golfing, motoring—any or all, as you 
desire—every month in the year. 

Visit Hollywood By-the-Sea this summer. Special low 
cost excursions will make possible the vacation of a life 
time in this Florida wonderland. See it for yourself. 
Enjoy itsbeauties and its pleasures. You willbe inter- 
estedin knowing moreaboutthis ideal summer vacation. 
Full information will come to you by mail prepaid at 
your request. Merely send the coupon. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. YOUNG, President Hollywood, in Florida 


Hollywood summer excursions Ly 
boat and rail offer wonderful 
vacation opportuni. res 


0n the Florida East Coast Pr 


YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
HorLyYwooD ow INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Hollywood, in Florida 


Please mail me full information about low cost 
summer excursions to Florida, with illustrated 
folders, free. 


Name 
Street - 


City. 


On the Dixie Highway 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH 4i? 


WK 


Takes pep to stand the pace of carefree childhood! 


BUSY heads. Busy hands. On the go from morn till night. 
Takes pep to live the strenuous days of childhood. Happy, 
healthy pep! 

PEP is full of pep! A ready-to-eat cereal. With a mar- 
velous flavor. Every taste is a tempting treat! 

PEP builds strength and health. It’s full of nature’s life- 
giving elements. Makes energy. Zest. Spirit! 

PEP is wonderfully good for everybody. Helps keep 
off constipation. PEP contains bran—therefore mildly 
laxative. 

PEP safeguards the children’s well-being. Makes for 
regular habits—natural elimination. Brings the rugged 
vigor of brimming, bubbling health! 

For the pep of health serve PEP! Your grocer has PEP! 


the peppy bran food 
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If You'd Like to Live in New York, by HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


— 


If You'd Like to Live in New York 


(Continued from page 31) 


business men become more and . more 
prosperous, they gravitate toward this 
second section, from the Sixties to the 
Nineties. Here, apartments of from four 
to eight rooms rent for from six to eight 
hundred a room annually. For from 
twenty-four hundred to four thousand 
dollars a man can get a nice apartment. 
If he is willing to cross Central Park to 
the West Side, he can get an apartment 
forless. Men as well as women are keenly 
alive to the value of being in the most se- 
lect districts. 

“*T like that apartment on the West 
Side,’ a man said when we had shown him 
a very desirable place; ‘but you know the 
East Side address does make a better 
showing.’ He was a lawyer, and he figured 
that his clients, seeing the Park Avenue 
address next to his business address in the 
'phone book, would be impressed five 
hundred dollars! worth by the location. 

“Ive known women who looked for- 
ward to moving to this special district as 
thev did toward their first diamond ring 
or first fur coat; and the men put their 
shoulders to the wheel to make the neces- 
sary income with a feeling that a real goal 
is in sight. 

"From these apartments there is a 
descending scale down to the tenement; 
but the big m: ijority of New York dwellers 
who want to live in a nice neighborhood 
are paying from five hundred a year a 
room on up. You can live in a respectable 
neighborhood up-town for about three 
hundred dollars a room, but vou will have 
a long journey on the subway to your 
work. 


SUPPOSE the question that comes to 
every real estate man most often is: 

“*How can so many people pay such 
large rents?’ 

"[ don't know. They do, and that is 
the only answer. But I know how some of 
them pay them. 

"In renting an apartment, we always 
ask the size of the family. Mrs. J. de- 
sired to rent one of the apartments listed 
by us. 

“ʻA small family,’ she smilingly told 
us. ‘Just myself, my husband, and our 
grown son.’ 

“The apartment was fairly expensive, 
twenty-four hundred for four rooms. 

“ During the winter there was a flood— 
something was the matter with the plumb- 
ing—and one of our men had to call to 
repair the damage. He got there in the 
early morning, and the beds were not 
SRA In UMOR to the two bedrooms, 
there was a davenport bed in the living- 
room, which was also used as a dining- 
room. Someone had been sleeping there, 
the son probably. The second bedroom 
was rented out; but the family never ac- 
knowledged. it. When Mrs. J. showed the 
office man in, she said something about 
‘Cousin Jim’ being with them for the 
winter. I’m certain the ‘cousinship’ would 
be news to Jim. 

“To keep to a good location, a family 
will rent a bedroom, and never admit the 
fact. In the past few years this practice 
has kept pace with the increased rentals, 


until last week a woman who frankly runs 
a rooming-house complained that it in- 
terfered with her business. 

*Now, college professors have always 
told us that not more than one fourth of 
the family income should go for rent. But 
in New York City hardly anyone is paying 
that little. From thirty-three to fifty per 
cent of the income goes for rent, and the 
average is about forty. So that a man 
who is making ten thousand a year may 
spend five thousand of it as rental, to keep 
in a good location. People on very small 
incomes will endure discomfort and hard- 
ship and poverty to maintain an address. 


KNOW of two school-teachers who for 
years have shared one room, listed as a 
one-room apartment, which means that 
it includes a small bath, because they 
want to live in a certain district. They 
have social aspirations. They want to 
know nice people. and the address he'ps. 
Two other women, one a social secretary, 
share a two-room and bath and kitchen- 
ette apartment, the whole so tiny that it 
would make one good-sized room; but it’s 
in a good location. The apartment is so 
small we would never think of offer ng it 
to a man. Women will tuck themselves 
into smaller space than any man will con- 
sider. This is curious for women do so 
much more in an apartment than men do. 
Business women will wash and iron and 
coox and make clothes. A man does none 
of these things; but he demands enough 
space in which to swing the proverbial cat. 
“Tf rentals in New York are high, it 
must be considered that the New York 
tenant is probably the most spoiled ten- 
ant in America. 

“Ten years ago, the New York land- 
lord was a meek soul, anxious to rent his 

artments. He was losing money; many 
= us were vacant. In order to get a 
good tenant he was willing to do almost 
anything. He would offer two or three or 
even four months rent free to some de- 
sirable family. He would alter, repair, 
repaper, paint, and put in new gas stoves. 
When the housing shortage came, he 
turned the corner and began to make 
money. In some cases he abused his 
advantage. But he still does more for his 
tenants than any other landlord of whom I 
know. If a faucet leaks the agent’s 'phone 
rings. 

*** Mrs. M. speaking, Apartment D, at 
East 6— Street. One of the faucets leaks. 
Please send a man up at once. I can't 
stand the noise of the drip." 

“Tt costs the landlord three dollars for 
the plumber to put a two-cent washer on 
that faucet; but he does it, and does it 
immediately. 

"[t was during the hard times th: 

g har that 
landlords began furnishing little extras, 
now taken as a matter of course. Kitchens, 
if not tiled, are covered with linoleum, and 
so are bathrooms. Shades are provided, 
electric bulbs and globes, ice boxes are 
built in, and in some cases bathroom 
fixtures. These go with the rent. When 
you compare rents, remember those 
cities which compel a tenant to cover his 
bathroom and kitchen floors, furnish his 
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Saves Food Time 
and Labor 


VERY woman enjoys cook- 
ing if her efforts are re- 
warded with success. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


A Gas Range equipped with the 
Lorain (RED WHEEL) Oven Heat 
Regulator insures perfect results 
with everything cooked in the oven. 


Yes, there are other devices which 
the makers claim are "just as good" 
as Lorain, but, remember, Lorain is 
the Original, the heat regulator used 
in more than 1700 schools to teach 
cookery—the only oven heat regu- 
lator made and unconditionally 
guaranteed by a stove manufacturer. 


Insist that the dealer sell you a 
Quick Meal, Reliable, Clark 
Jewel, Dangler, Direct Action or 
New Process Gas Range with the 
RED WHEEL. Accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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"If I Knew— 


What Poets Know” 
E, 


The most sublime sen- 
timents that move 
mankind onward and 
upward have found 
expression in the 
words of great poets. 
Not all of us can 
speak the language 
of poets, but we can 
ali enjoy the high 
thoughts and beauti- 
ful imagery of poetry. 


“And the world would better grow 
If I knew what poets know—'' 


-Jouy W 


The poets we admire are 
many, but the poets we love 
are few. Riley was one of the few poets who 
won the affection as well as the esteem of all. 
To enrich the world in which he lived, to be 
America’s beloved poet, was the splendid 
privilege of James Whitcomb Riley. A 
true lover of all mankind, Riley, like Burns, 
wrote with genuine understanding, the songs 
of his people. Although best known for his 
poetry, Riley’s stories alone would have 
made him famous. Mark Twain declared 
the “Old Soldier’s Story” the funniest he 
ever listened to. This and the immortal 
poems—*'Little Orphant Annie,” “The Old 
Swimmin' Hole," *An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine," are only a mere suggestion of the 
wealth of stories, poems and essays. 


MEMORIAL EDITION of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


Everything Riley ever wrote—all his poems, 
all his stories, the masterpieces that have 
caused the schools of his native state to have 
a Riley Day once a year, will be found in 
these ten beautifully bound and illustrated 
volumes. You can enjoy these good books 
while you are paying for them. P. F. Collier 
& Son Company, since 1875, have brought 
good books within reach of all. 

Without obligating yourself in any way, send 
for the free book ‘‘Poems and Stories Every 
Home Should 
Know." It tells 


you all about Riley F POEMS STORIES | 
and his works. ||. EVERY HOME i 
Fill out the cou- |' SHOULD KNOW |. 
pon to-day, the FROM THE WORKS OR — 
book will come by Ll OER Line 
return mail. PA coiis: 


Park Av. 


^, ACT | wees York City 


\ Please send me 

NOW! i the free book about 
* |; Riley. Also advise 
complete set of his works 


1 Good Books "y small monthly payments. 


4321-RE-L 


S The publishers cannot undertake to send thin book free toch ildren 
————————————————— 


how I may procure a | 
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own ice box, shades, and, in some cases, 
his gas range. 

“In some cities, a few of these go with 
rented houses; in many cities not a single 
one does. Screens do not ‘go with’ a New 
York apartment. There are supposedly 
no mosquitoes and few flies, and if the 
tenant wants screens he furnishes his own. 

“It has become an understood thing, 
almost an unwritten law, that every apart- 
ment should be entirely redecorated every 
three years. If the tenant moves out, it is 
done oftener than that. But a tenant 
remaining three years has the right to 
fresh wall paper in every room, fresh 
paint, and to have the floors refinished. 

"Light and air in Manhattan cost a 
trifle less than social prestige. Computing 
on the basis of the rentals charged in the 
finer houses, a New Yorker pays about two 
hundred dollars a year for every window. 
These apartments have elevators. The 
minute you become a good stair climber 
you can save money on your rent. Years 
ago, when apartment houses had no ele- 
vators, the second floor, which was easy 
of access and above the street noise and 
dirt, was the highest-priced apartment in 
a building. The second floor is no longer 
so desirable now. But with elevators, the 
higher you go the more you pay. Usually 
the top floor is the highest-priced and 
most popular. 

“The most desirable apartment is in a 
corner of the building. In an outside 
apartment the rents begin with the first 
floor and rise about a hundred a year as 
you go up. In an inside apartment, where 
the windows face on a court, the rise be- 
gins higher up, how high depending on 
the size of the court. The sixth floor on 
the inside may equal the fourth on the 
outside. 

** [n a *walk-up' the third floor is usually 
the highest-price, the second slightly 
lower, while the ground floor is decidedly 
lower. And then, beginning at the third 
floor again, count off a hundred or more a 
year as you mount. The thrifty walk up 
steps, and have light and air at the price 
of exercise. 


“YY HAT do the poorer people do?” I 
asked. 

“What do you mean by * poorer’?”’ re- 
turned Mr. Morrison. "To many, the 
man who makes seventy-five to one hun- 
dred dollars a week is well off. He can live 
in ease and comfort and in a good neigh- 
borhood, and have the respect of his 
friends and neighbors. He can still do this 
if he ts willing to commute thirty or forty 
miles twice a day. But in New Y ork such 
a man with a wife and children is a poor 
man. How does he live in New York 
City? The reply is he doesn't live in the 
more choice parts of Manhattan Island. 
A very few like him may find a stray 
apartment in a decent neighborhood, but 
they are so scarce he won't dare tell what 
rent he is paying, for fear someone hunts 
up his landlord and offers more. 

“The really poor people—that is, those 
living on less than fifty dollars a week— 
hunt up the tenements east of Third 
Avenue and west of Tenth. In such houses 
there may be no heat. Often the tenants 
supplv their own stoves and coal; there 
are two apartments to a floor, each having 
four rooms, each renting for twenty-eight 
to thirty-five dollars a month. The better 
ones may rent from forty to fifty dollars; 


if they have steam heat and hot water, 
from sixty to seventy. 

“Tn the Bronx or Brooklyn a man can 
rent a five-room and one bath apartment 
for nine hundred to twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year, or a three-room one for seven 
hundred dollars. 

“Some people get a reduced rental by 
working for it. A man with a limited in- 
come who was hunting for a nice home 
found an old stable in a good neighbor- 
hood. He rented it for a small sum, took a 
five-year lease and spent fifteen hundred 
dollars putting in partitions and baths, 
and improving it generally. He made it 
into a very nice dwelling. But at the end 
of five years it was worth so much that he 
could not afford the new rental, and so he 
had to move. 

"Again he found a stable. This time 
he altered it into a two-family house, 
renting half to such good advantage that 
he got his apartment free. Therefore, his 
only expense for the five years was the 
thousand he had spent in alterations. 

“When this lease expired and the rent 
was raised on him, he went out and found 
a third place, which he is now working on. 
As long as there are stables not made over 
in New York City this man will have a 
home at moderate cost. 


ERHAPS in no city in America are 
people so close to each other as in New 
York. And for that very reason they 
keep as far apart as possible. Occasion- 
ally there may be an apartment building 
where the tenants practice old-fashioned 
neighborliness, but in the main a family 
lives to itself, and its neighbor, separated 
only by the thickness of a wall, neither 
knows nor cares what happens beyond 
that wall. 
"Some concessions to this crowded 
condition are essential. Even young folks 


‘learn to go up the stairs quietly, to come 


in without noise at night, and in the usual 
lease there is a clause stipulating that 
there is to be no piano playing after eleven 
o'clock. 

“The late parties advertised in hectic 
fiction occur in a limited district or they 
are very occasional, and not safe at that. 

ust about midnight, when the fun really 
is beginning, there will come a ring at the 
door. Immediately there falls a deadly 
stillness. Everybody present, unless he is 
not a New Yorker, knows what that 
means. Someone from below or above is 
calling to complain of the noise. Re- 
luctantly, the host goes to the door. There 
is a murmured conversation. He comes 
back, sheepish. 

“She says her husband is sick, he 
growls. ‘Somebody’s always sick in this 
house. Guess we'll have to soft-pedal a 
bit.' 

“And soon, very soon, the guests drift 
off—another good evening spoiled. Small 
wonder that New Yorkers give so many 
parties in clubs and restaurants. 

“The tenant with no regard for anyone 
but himself or herself makes us no end of 
trouble. 

“One of our regular complaints is about 
the baby carriages. The agent’s 'phone 
rings, and a dignified voice says: 

“‘Iam Mr. R. This morning, as I came 
down in the passenger elevator, a lady 
from the eighth floor brought down her 
baby in its carriage. I protest against the 
use of the elevator for carriages. 
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“I can see what Im buying from 
a McCray Refrigerator Case 


and J know its fresh and wholesome” 


DMA NO 


At the right above is thc McCray 
Refrigerator Counter; below it 
the McCray Freezer Case. Both 
are ready for use with electrical 
refrigeration. 


A 


NY 


USTOMERS and merchants alike appreciate 
this service of McCray Refrigerator Cases. Their 
effective display of perishable foods offers welcome sugges- 


tions to the shopper; enables prompt service by the merchant. PNE N C ef ae, 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION of any type may be used in these McCray Re- LAC RA Wz | 
frigerator Cases and Refrigerators. All models are ready for immediate in- YW cQ M ¢ 7 | 
stallation of the cooling unit. Remember, the quality of the refrigerator r Aves -73 NN | 


itself determines the character of service you receive. REFRIGERATORS 


The new McCray residence models make this same health-protecting, food- for all purposes — 
saving service available for your home. One-piece porcelain lining with coved — ce = ad 


corners for easy cleaning; quarter-sawed oak exterior; staunchly built walls; ool: Keii , 7 7 
pure corkboard insulation, sealed with hydrolene cement. ook for t ve McCray Nameplate 
: s On the refrigerator equipment in the 
SEND THE CoUPON now for new catalogs and complete information on etter stores. markets, hotels, — 4^ 
: 3 restaurants, clubs, hospitals, A McCray 
refrigerators for your needs. McCray builds refrigerators for every pur- florist shops, and in homes, ' 7 Refrigerator 
= . . . . 1s na 7 M i 
pose—for stores, markets, hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospitals, institutions, ric dai toca die Gs Toe ec 
florist shops, and homes. kept pure, health- — 7 Kendallville, Indiana 
, Us, tempting: Please send new catalog and 
Foop MrncHaNTs: get the details of our Easy Payment Are complete information on re- 
— , i H ! rigerators for O homes, O mar- 
plan — you can make your McCray equipment pay for itself! VT is acoc OROI tetura, 


a clubs, O hospitals, O florist shops. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 


615 Lake Street, Kendallville, Indiana Names duo veere deese xe RVesvR eei uds tus 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. See Telephone Directory. Street ...ccscesesccccesereceesscscees stro 
Pd City, Sube ios sos use eda a£ PETENDUM. 


GY E WO 


McCRAY IS THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF REFRIGERATORS 


For Small For Meat For Grocery For Homes For Hotels, For Florist 
Stores Markets Stores The New Model Hospitals. Ete, Shops 
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Water Suppl 
ater ou 
-Brass Por 


BRASS does not rust. 


Absence of rust means 
lasting service and free- 
dom from pipe troubles. 


To obtain a pure water 
supply and a sure sup- 
ply, install BRASS pipe. 
It costs little more than 
the best grade of cor- 
rodible pipe. 
COPPER t» BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Write for a useful book about plumbing 
There's no charge. 


“The agent groans. For this is his 
hardest situation. He knows just what is 
going to happen. He will assure Mr. R. 
that he will speak to Mrs. J.; and he will 
call her up. 

“*But [ just won’t take my baby down 
on that freight elevator,’ protests Mrs. J. 
‘It smells of garbage!’ 

“*But the baby can go down on the 


| passenger elevator,’ replies the agent, 
| 'and the carriage on the freight elevator.’ 


| against the rules for a 


*** But then I have to walk way 'round 
to the basement and put the baby in the 
carriage, and it's cold there.’ 

“The agent usually weakens. It is 
o aby carriage to be 
taken down in the elevator, but who is he 
to stand out against a young mother? The 
best he can do is to suggest that the 
elevator man be asked to make a special 
trip—which if properly tipped he may 
do—for the baby carriage. 


E WOMEN are the usual complaint- 

makers, but that is because they 
are the administrators of home affairs. 
However, when a man is a fusser, he is 
more finicky than the fussiest of women. 
Not long ago a man rented a three-rooms- 


"| and-bath apartment from a prominent 


New York firm. He reported his family as 
himself and a daughter, a young woman in 
her twenties. The apartment consisted of a 
foyer, a reception-room, two bedrooms, a 
kitchenette and bath. As is often the case, 
the meters for electricity and gas were 
both in the apartment. The electric meter 
was in the fover and the gas meter had 
been placed in a clothes closet which had 
two doors, one opening into the foyer, the 
other into one of the bedrooms. Hardly 
had the family moved ‘n when the agent's 


| ‘phone rang, and Mr. W. spoke. 


“*You will have to promise to move 
that gas meter,’ he said, ‘at once.’ 

"Why? inquired the agent. 

*"*Why, it's in my daughter's clothes 


| closet,’ replied the tenant. 


“Well? queried the agent, mystified. 

**Do you consider it nice, demanded 
Mr. W., ‘for a man, coming to read the 
meter, to have to look into my daughter’s 
clothes closet?’ : 

“The agent was tempted to reply, 
‘What’s the matter with her clothes? 
but he refrained. Mr. W. stormed on. He 
called it 'an indelicate situation" The 
agent intimated that in close quarters 
delicacy was difficult; but that did not 
satisfy Mr. W. Neither did he respond to 
the suggestion that he change bedrooms 
with his daughter. He wanted the meter 
moved—<chere he could not say, as there 
was no room for it elsewhere. He still has 
the meter in the clothes closet, and it is to 


| be hoped his daughter's sense of delicacy 


is still intact. 

“One tenant complained of the noise 
made by the people above her. 

“PI buy them rugs,’ she offered, ‘for 


| they have none on their floors, or'—with 


sudden economy, realizing how much rugs 


| would cost— I'll buy them felt slippers to 


put on over their shoes—anything to stop 
that tramping above!’ 

“The agent promised to look into the 
matter, and he went to the apartment and 
spoke to the offending pounders. 

'** H'm,' said the matron in the apart- 
ment above, 'she doesn't say anything 
about typing on a rattly old machine 
until four a. M., does she? 

“The complainant was aghast when 
this reply was quoted to her. 

*** [ write,’ she said; ‘and I have to work 
nights. It isn't the same thing. They 
don't have to stamp on bare floors with 
nails in their boots. But the agent dis- 
creetly withdrew. 

“The own-your-own-home man is scarce 
in New York City. But he does exist. 

"A manufacturer from the Middle 
West came East and rented an apartment 
of twelve rooms and three baths for ten 
thousand a vear. In a vear's time he de- 
cided he couldn't afford that, and took a 
nine-room apartment at eight thousand. 
But he didn't like it, the space was too 
limited. So he joined with a party of other 
business men in a like situation and built 
a coóperative apartment house in which 
his purchase price was $50,000 for twelve 
rooms and four baths. His maintenance 
charge was $5,500 a year, and his interest 
on the investment $3,000, making a total 
of $8,500, and no landlord to raise the rent. 
There are a number of these coOperatives 
running satisfactorily, and a number 
which have failed; but New Yorkers are 
slowly learning the lesson of working to- 
gether for a common end. 

“The real house-owners—that is, the 
men who actually own a house occupied 
by one family—are still here, although 
every year sees fewer of them. Houses of 
twelve rooms and three baths can be 
bought from $45,000 to $65,000, and the 
cost of running such a house, including 
taxes, interest on the money invested, or 
on the mortgage, upkeep, coal, and so 
forth, will run about five thousand a year. 


“PQ UT women do not want houses in New 

York, mainly because house-help 
does not like stairs and wants apartments. 
Servants for houses are more difficult to 
find than servants for apartments; and 
servants are difficult enough to find under 
the best conditions. So houses are less and 
less popular as time goes on. 

“The man with the large family avoids 
New York City. He goes to the suburbs. 
Three children comprise the maximum 
family brought here, except in the rarest 
instances, by the fairly well-to-do. And 
families seem to be getting smaller and 
smaller. 

“ Two- to three-room apartments with 
kitchenettes are plentiful, many of them 
made over from old houses which shel- 
tered a large family in bygone days. If 
such places have elevators and are well 
located, even though not in a fashionable 
district, the apartments rent for two 
thousand a year. If they are walk-ups 
they rent for fourteen or fifteen hundred.” 


“THE Challenge of the Sweepstakes Trail” is a thrilling article 
by Barrett Willoughby on the great All-Alaska Dog Derby, which 
is run over a course of 420 miles. In it, next month, you follow the 
glorious adventures of Scotty Allan, known throughout Alaska 
as the King of the Arctic Trails, who, with his valiant lead dog, 
Baldy, drove his team to victory over snow and ice and through 
one of the worst arctic blizzards‘ that Alaska has ever known. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE 


Beautiful new color plans, the work of home decorative experts 

-lovély creations of the Sherwin-Williams Decorative Studios. 
Here are new combinations, new color harmonies, 
reproduced in charming pictures. 

These expert COLOR SUGGESTIONS Sherwin-Williams entrust 
to the live paint store in your community known as Paint Head- 
quarters. All you need do is call at Paint Headquarters and ask 
to them. No obligation. Know the Paint Headquarters 
store by the sign and the Household Painting Guide which 
stops mistakes in painting by showing the correct materials to use. 

For a beautiful and valuable Sherwin-Williams brochure on 
home decorating send the coupon printed below. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., dargest paint and varnish makers 
in the world, Dept. E724 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beautiful new color 


carefully 


see 


£3 EA 


HOUSEHOLD 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 
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TO PAINT 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO V. ARNISH TO STAIN 


USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 


SURFACE | 


un i 


TO ENAMEL 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


l| AU TOMOBILES S-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel Clear | 


S-W Auto Enamel 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS || S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 


s A 4 
SWP House Paint | 
|| S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
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A 


BRICK 


Old Dutch Enamel 


x 


Es c ne ] 


LA | | e 
CEILINGS, Interior Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish | SW Handcraft Stain | Enameloid 
Jl i Floorlac 
Exterior [swr House Rexpar Varnish | S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
ETE WC 


| Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac 


SWP House | Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handeraft Stain 


Paint 


Enameloid 


SWP House Paint 


| Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 


|| SWP House Paint. 
Metalistic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


FENCES 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


| Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Inside Floor Paint Floorlac 


8-W Inside Floor Paint 
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S-W Concrete Floor 
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S- W Screen Enamel 
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Interior 


SWP House Paint E 
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| O'd Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid 


‘or removing paint and varnish use Taxite. 


For cleaning pain 


SHERWIN- 


PAINTS AND 


ESR 


Beautiful and Preserved 


S W P is the highest-quality 
house paint it is possible to 
manufacture. If quality 
pays anywhere it is in house 
paint. It costs as much for 
labor, with short-lived paint, 
as with S W P, which goes 
farther, covers better, holds 
its color and wears so much 
longer that it pays many 
times over. "There is 
substitute for quality. 


no 


BEAUTIFUL COLOR IDEAS 


Send this Coupon 


Give us your name and address and receive, en- 
tirely free, a very special art brochure for lovers of 
beautiful homes. Lovely interiors and exteriors in 
colors. Samples of many popular shades—each a 
correct Sherwin-Williams product, as specified on 
the Household Painting Guide. Send the coupon 
today, to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 22 
Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Good News ~ 
for Bad-Blade 
Sufferers! 


OUBLE-QUICK, double- 
pleasant shaves — and 
double as many of them! 

That’s what we uncondi- 
tionally guarantee for the 
new Gem Double Life Blade. 

A single-edge—but—dou- 
ble-keen!—double-smooth! 
—and double-durable! 

A blade of double-heavy 
double-hard steel —double- 
rigidity. 

The Gem is guaranteed 
to double your shave pleas- 
ure. Try it. 

Gem Double Life Blades 
come double-protected and 
double-sealed. 

Sold everywhere. 


P.S.— Your money does double duty 
when it buys a Gem de Luxe Razor. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 


Yankee Shrewdness and Wit Put This 
Store on the Map 


(Continued from page 49) 


a polite acknowledgement; but I read it as 
a cordial invitation, and inside of a month 
I had sold out my little business and 
was in Boston haunting the offices of the 
Plymouth Rock Pants Company. ; 

“They had no opening for me in their 
Boston store, but finally they said I could 
20 up to New Hampshire as their agent. 
Dont to Manchester, set up my samples 
in a hotel room, distributed advertising 
circulars all over town, and waited for 
customers. 

“I waited all one morning. By noon I 
got desperate. I took a bundle of samples 
and a batch of order blanks and went 
down to the railroad station. I tackled 
every man who passed that way, and 
along in the middle of the afternoon a man 
stopped, looked at my samples spread out 
on a baggage truck, and gave me his order. 
While he was buying, a small crowd 
gathered, and it was easy after that. I 
stayed a week in Manchester, and I picked 
up a nice bunch of business. 


"I MOVED on to Concord. Here my 
first two weeks were so successful that 
the company decided to establish a branch 
store and make me manager. For two 
years I ran the Concord branch. Then I 
got the idea that I could open a store of 
my own and still handle clothing for my 
emplovers. 

“I bought about three hundred dollars’ 
worth of merchandise and opened the 
Hub Clothing Company. By this time I 
had made the acquaintance of other Boston 
merchants, so it was not difficult to get a 
stock. 

* Business thrived. It was during this 
venture that I got the idea that the way 
to run a mercantile business is to buy 
goods in large quantities, sell quickly, and 
keep the stock constantly on the move. 
That’s a commonplace to-day, but it 
wasn’t back in the 9o's. My advertising 
slogan then was, “See 'em all first, then 
come to the Hub." I use the same prin- 
ciple in my business to-day. 

“My Concord store boomed for several 
years; but calamity was just around the 
corner, and it hit me in 1895 with the 
severe financial panic of that year. I was 
cleaned out. My wife and I decided to go 
down to Boston and take the boat for 
Belfast, Maine. 

“We had a day in Boston before the 
boat sailed, and to spend the time I 
dropped around to see some of my mer- 
chant friends. One of them was George 
J. Raymond, the proprietor of a rather 
original store on Washington Street. Ray- 
mond had started in business one summer 
way back in the 70's, by setting up a tent 
on a vacant lot and selling straw hats. 
From the tent, he moved into a regular 
store, and from hats he expanded to in- 
clude other dry goods. 

“Instead of buving his merchandise 
through the usual jobbing channels, he 
made a practice. of buying out entire 
stores, sometimes selling out the stock on 
the spot, but. more often bringing it to 
Boston and disposing of it there. 


. said. 


“I knew George J. Raymond only in a 
casual way, but the minute I walked into 
his store that day his face lighted up. 
"You're the very fellow I want to see," he 
‘I’ve just bought out a store in 
Framingham, and I want you to go over 
there and help me sell off the stock.’ 

“I explained that I was on mv way to 
Belfast. ‘You can go to Belfast next 
week, he urged. ‘I need you over at 
Framingham to-morrow, and I want you 
to come.’ 

“Te wasn't hard to persuade me. I 
liked storekeeping, and here was a chance 
to dip into it again. 

* When we got to Framingham, I found 
that the store was a general dry-goods 
house on Concord Street. I've passed the 
place thousands of times since, and I 
always remember the experience of that 
first day—loading the show windows with 

oods, pasting big stickers over the store 
front announcing and reiterating that the 

lace was ‘Sold out to Raymond.’ And 
bow the people did jam in to buy! 

“T promised myself that as soon as I'd 
rested up a bit at Belfast, I was going to 
get into storekeeping again, and this was 
the way I was going to run my store. 

“But I didn't get to Belfast. As soon 
as we had sold out the Framingham stock, 
Raymond had bought another store some- 
where else, and he switched me over to it. 
Then he sent me out to buy stores; and so 
it went month after month. 

“It was the queerest sort of arrange- 
ment. Raymond hadn't said a word 
about salary, and I hadn't brought up the 
subject myself. I drew what money I 
needed—about twenty dollars a week— 
but it was more than a year before Ray- 
mond proposed one day that he ought to 
pay me a regular salary. We agreed on 
twenty-five dollars a week. This was 
thirty years ago, and I’ve been with Ray- 
mond's ever since." 


THE fact is, of course, that to-day Mr. 
Dorr is Raymond’s. Long before the 
death of George J. Raymond, in 101; 
Dorr had become his right-hand man. 
second in command of the business, though 
he remained up to that time only an em- 
ployee. 

ollowing Mr. Raymond’s death. Mr. 
Dorr continued to manage the business 
for the estate for several months, and in 
1916 he bought out the Raymond interest 
and became the dominant owner. 

“The idea of catchy spelling and of 
appealing to the homespun side of people 
was introduced by George J. Raymond 
very early in the business,” explained Mr. 
Dorr. ''His little hat store in the tent 
made quite a sensation, and its slogan, 
‘Where U Bot the Hat’ we have kept. It 
appears in all our publicity. I use it as a 
signature, signing the sawmill philosophy 
column, ‘Yours truly, Where U Bor the 
Hat.’ I frequently get letters addressed, 
‘Where U Bot the Hat, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.' 

"t is only in recent years, however, 
that we have gone into advertising heavily. 
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that give “unconscious” comfort 


HERE are 8 good reasons why Allen-A 
Athletic underwear fits so well you're 
never conscious that it's there. 


First of all, every Allen-A garment is made 
oversize in the chest and trunk. Next, the 
armholes are slightly deeper and the waist is 
narrowed down. This makes a smooth, easy 
fit around the shoulders, and prevents bind- 
ing at the crotch. 


The back has a wide elastic gusset, spring 
needle knit. It's anchored with special flat 
lock seams — actually stronger than the cloth 


itself. Easy stretching but no rips. The seat 
is extra roomy. It has the famous Allen-A 
closed crotch, shaped not to gape. 


Neck and armholes are taped—and front is 
faced, not merely hemmed. Here’s longer 
wear— and a foundation that holds the 
polished pearl buttons for keeps. 


Allen-A Athletic underwear comes in many 
fabrics, to suit every taste. Try it this season 
and see what “Unconscious” comfort is. 
Write us for the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type—for men and boys only 


Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


© A-A Co. 


Ask for 
Style 161 


(Illustrated) 


Light, porous and 
wears amazingly well. 
Mesh-striped Madras. 
A special fabric, fin- 
ished under our own 
supervision. 


$1.50 


Priced slightly higher 
west of the Rockies 


8 Vital Points in Allen-A Athletics 


50¢ 


Ask for No. 2540 


Allen-A socks, men say, 
give a new idea of hosiery 
satisfaction. "They're gen- 
erously long from cuff to 
heel. Ankles are snug-fit- 
ting, but extra elastic to 
slip on easily. 
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CHART OF A 
REAL SHAVE 


MENNEN 
SHAVING 


A little 


Cream on 
BRUSH 


RAZOR 
Rapidly 
Over Face 


An efficiency man said to me once, “Only 
when a method is right, can you chart it.” 

Three million men know that a Mennen 
Shave is right, chart or no chart. 

Mennen’s gives the same amazing results 
with any kind of water, hot or cold, hard or 
Soft. A small amount of cream will hold such 
an enormous amount of 
water, that it’s econom- 
ical. 

Dermutation—the sci- 
entific way to master a 
beard, softens it so that it 
yields to the razor with- 


out & twitch. MENNEN 
Then the tingling, pep- SHAVING 
py zip of Skin Balm, cool- CREAM 


ing, refreshing, wonder- 
fully good for the skin. 

And finally, a velvety 
film of Talcum for Men 
that is antiseptic, protect- 
ing to sensitive skin and 
doesn't show because it 
is skin color. 

All this co-ordinated 
shaving efficiency con- 
centrated in just a few 
minutes of absolutely sat- 
isfying, convincing op- 
eration. 

Try the Complete Men- 
nen Shave. 


1 J 
NS / 
TALCUM 
FOR MEN 


° 
base 


(Moernes ue d 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREF ^" 


Up to the time of George J. Raymond's 
death we never spent over nine thousand 
dollars a year for advertising. Last year 
we spent two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 


- "E HAVE four distinct policies: The 

first is to secure our goods out of 
the beaten path. One way we do this is to 
buy stores instead of getting our supplies 
through a jobber. Say, for instance, that 
Cy Perkins, down in Squedunk, opens a 
store with good merchandise. Now, C 
has the best of intentions, but not enoug 
cash to get started off on the right foot. 
The chances are that in a crisis Cy'll bust. 
Then the receiver sends for us and we 
clean. the whole thing up quickly. By 
cutting out all unnecessary expenses, the 
creditors get something and our customers 
get the beneht of the low prices. 

"We buy, on the average, a store a 
week the year ’round. Not all the stores 
are facing bankruptcy or receivership. 
Very often the owner wishes to retire, or a 
firm will decide to discontinue some line. 
In either case, they usually send for us. 
The largest single stock we ever bought 
was a wholesale drug store in Boston 
whose owners wished to retire from busi- 
ness. The stock totaled something around 
two hundred thousand dollars. Twelve 
vears back, when I did the buying per- 
sonally, I could walk through a store, up 
one aisle and down the other, and tell 
within a few dollars what the stock was 
worth. 

"Our second policy is to keep down 
expenses. This idea is reflected in our 
buildings, which are plain and unpreten- 
tious. In the course of our expansion, we 
took over, a few months ago, an adjoining 
six-story building which had a magnih- 
cent show window and an ornate front 
thar I was told had cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars. I had the window 
taken down, and the front finished with 
plain glass, so that it would look like our 
other. windows. 

“The same policy keeps the fixtures and 
finishing snide the store plain and in- 
expensive. We have no showcases, no 
elegant plate-glass cabinets for the display 
of goods. Our fixtures are tables, on 
which the goods are piled; and racks, on 
which they are hung. Plain fixtures not 
only keep the overhead expenses down 
but also give the customer the advantage 
of seeing the goods solely on their own 
merits. 

“Our idea of keeping down expenses is 
also responsible for the rule that we sell 
only for cash and make no deliveries ex- 
cept in the case of heavy merchandise like 
furniture. And don't get the idea that 
this. policy appeals only to. those with 
small incomes. Quite a number of wealthy 
men come to our store, pav cash for what 
they get, and lug the goods away in their 
arms. 

“I just said that we sell only for cash. 
I should have put it that we let the 
customer ‘buy, for the third distinctive 
policy of our store is that we don’t sell: 


© we provide facilities for our customers to 


| 


| 


buy. All our clerks are instructed never to 
solicit trade, but just to be on hand to 
help when the customer wants assistance 
in being fitted or in making a selection. 

“We put merchandise out on the tables 
and racks, where people can get to the 
toads, and pick out what suits them. We 


have forty-six cashiers distributed over 
the store at convenient places, and when 
a customer has made his selection he takes 
the goods over to the cashier's counter, 
and hands in the money. Then the clerk 
behind the counter wraps up the goods, 
and the transaction is completed. 

“Our fourth policy is that the customer 
is always right. If anyone who has made 
a purchase here expresses the slightest 
dissatisfaction, his money is returned in- 
stantly and no questions are asked." 

“Of course you have an adjustment 
department to investigate the case?” | 
asked. 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Dorr quickly, 
“Every clerk in our store has authority 
to return money to a dissatisfied customer. 

“T remember a very recent case: A 
man in one of the suburbs wrote saving 
that he had bought an overcoat here last 
winter for twenty-five dollars and that it 
had not worn well. I answered in the next 
mail, enclosing a check for twenty-five 
dollars ‘to pay for the bum overcoat you 
got.’ 

“In a day or two came a long letter 
from the man, expressing his astonishment 
that I should send him a check without 
even asking to see the coat. We handle 
every case like that. Whether the cus- 
tomer comes in person or reports by let- 
ter, he gets his money back "Quicker'n 
lightnin’,’ as we put it in our newspaper 
descriptions." 

“ But aren't you offering a pretty broad 
field for false claims?" I asked. 

* Our experience is that most people are 
fundamentally honest, and that they will 
respond in kind to the treatment thev 
receive. There was one old fellow who 
bought a hat here, and after a month 
brought it back, complaining that some- 
thing was wrong with it. We gave him 
another hat, and in six weeks he was back 
again with a complaint and again received 
a new hat. The third time he came back, 
we decided he'd had enough ‘service.’ and 
we shut down on him. But that's the only 
case of that kind we've ever had. 

“T recall an interesting reaction from 
this policy. One afternoon a man came in 
and asked to speak to me in private. We 
withdrew to a corner of the store, and he 
began: ‘Six months ago I brought a pair 
of shoes here. I gave the girl at the desk 
twenty dollars, and she handed me back 
three dollars more change than was 
coming to me. I noticed it at the time; 
but I said to myself, ''ll keep it; thev're 
making bie money. But last week a 
friend of mine bought shoes here. When 
he got home he didn’t like them, and he 
wrote you about it. This morning he 
showed me your letter and the check you 
sent returning his money. I’ve made up 
my mind you re on the level. Here's that 
three dollars back.’ 


"B'T the four policies that I've. de 
scribed to you,” continued Mr. Dorr, 
“are really the working out of one funda- 
mental idea that I discovered in business 
long ago. It is this: A man makes the 
most money not by setting up moncy- 
making as his goal but by conducting his 
business so as to give the greatest possible 
value to his customers. 

“I had a man come in to take charge of 
a new department of the store. After 
several months, he came to me one dav 
and said, ‘I’m afraid I can’t make any 
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70 out of every 100 men at Yale 
shave with a—Gillette 


oup nem Ui 


Whether you have a 
beard “like wire" or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD 
shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you 
read, “Three Reasons” 
—a new shaving booklet 
just published in a new 
edition. A postcard re- 
quest and we'll gladly 
send you a copy with 
our compliments. 


N matters affecting personal 
taste, young men of today bow 

to no one else's judgment. These 
substantial business men of to- 
morrow know what they want— 
and get it. 
So when 70 out of 100 well-groomed 
Yale under-graduates interviewed about 
shaving, said, “I use a Gillette,” it is a 
striking endorsement of this safety razor 
as the means to the truly perfect shave. 
This is simply another proof that 
— based on the perfection of its shaving 

service, Gillette pre-eminence is an 

indisputable fact! 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


The Tuckaway 


SAFETY «dft RAZOR 
[THE QUALITY RAZOR OF THE WORLD. 


In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 


! 
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EVERSHARP 


© 1926, The Wabl Co., Chicago 


School days end 
Commencement is here 
—and workaday life is 
beginning. Give the 
graduate a gift that 
carries both sentiment 
and practicality. 

Give something that 
bridges these momen- 
tous days between theory 
and reali ty, and helps 
translate the chance 
thought into sure ad- 
vancement, 

Give the gift that bet- 
ter than any 
teaches Success first 
lesson: 

PUTIT ON PAPER! 


other 


v v 
Successcvaits on the man 
who keeps in line with 
his thinking those best 
friends of an acticn 


brain EFERSHARP 
AND WAHL PEN. 


There's an Eversharp for 
you in any style and size you 
( . This one, the popular 
standard gift and business 
h 18 inches of 


Perfect writing mate for 
Eversharp is the new Wahl 
Pen. Finely balanced; beau- 
tifully and lasting ly "di of 
d and silver; 
ned to match 


ewvershar p, in combina- 


tion sets, o! individually 


i 


and 


WAHL PEN 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


money for you down there.’ I answered, 
‘All lve asked you to do is to run a 


; department that gives better service than 


any other department of its kind in 
Boston. Just do that, and you won't 
have to worry about making money.’ 
“Tn our advertising, we never make any 
claims of extraordinary values or of selling 


' goods at a loss. Indeed, we often warn 


the customers that some of the stock may 
not be up to par. And we make a point 
of broadcasting the fact that all our goods 
must earn a profit. Of course we feature 
new merchandise, use big type to get 
attention, specify prices, deoctibe articles 
in detail, and make it plain that we have 
something worth buying. Since we began 
this type of publicity, ten years ago, 


. our business has increased from around 
. $950,000 to $7,000,000. 


AEPARERTDS, I employ a variety of 
stunts in these newspaper pieces— 
freak spelling, queer variations in type, 
quaint neighborhood news in country 
paper style, backwoods philosophy, gos- 
sipy letters from Uncle Eph, S Si Taoler, 


, and other characters, who are now so 


| congested with people. 


j fellers know any thing “bout logging? 


thoroughly associated with our store that 
I have several times published pieces signed 
by them and containing no direct refer- 
ence to the store. Yet people connect the 
pieces with our store, and respond. 

“Sometimes I use cartoons, sometimes 
rustic observations on politics, the weather, 
and other subjects of universal and cur- 
rent interest. And I always make it a 
point to use little incidents that bob up in 
the course of the day. For example, one 
morning I came in the store and found it 
The picture that 
flashed in my mind was that of the mill 
river back in Maine when the stream 
opens up with the first thaw of the spring. 
I went up-stairs to my desk and wrote my 
piece for the next day's paper: 


Jess Like the Logs Coming Down 
Union River in the Spring 


That’s the way people jammed in here after 
the hfteen-dollar suits. Wonder if any of you 
ow vou 
stay in camp all winter, eat baked beans and 
doughnuts, smoke a TD pipe, rassel and play 


| poker, go to work with the stars in sight and 
| leave off the same way; then come down with 


the drive in the spring, wearin’ calk boots and 
red flannel shirts; then get paid off, an’ every- 
buddy go down-town and tear up everythin’ 
but the street. Some days, boys, some days! 
An’ if you've never been there, you don't know 
what you've missed. Anyone who's been de- 
prived of this hasn't seen much real life, and is 
deserving of sympathy. Still, some fellers is 
born to be unlucky, and have to put up with it. 


Too bad. 
Yours truly, Where U Bot the Hat. 


“That’s just sawmill truck—but peo- 
ple respond to it. 

“Down on the main floor one day, a 
man came up and said, ‘My name’s So- 
and-so, and they say I’m crazy; and I 
guess I am. But vou're crazy too, and 
Christopher Columbus was crazy. In 
fact, everybody is crazy who does things 
differently from the other feller. I came 
in here a while ago and bought an over- 
coat. When I got home, my son says, 
“Dad, vou don't need an overcoat. 


| You've got a new one already, hanging up 


| 


| 
i 


in the closet.” I'd plumb forgotten it! 
"Well, I came on back here and told 
your superintendent mv story, and the 


darned chump immediately took the coat 
and handed me the twenty dollars I'd 
paid for it, without any argument or hot 
air. He didn't try to induce me to take 
something else in exchange, or a credit 
slip. The crazy cuss simply handed me 
the money ant. thanked me for taking it. 
You've got some crazy bunch in ‘this 
store, believe me. Look at that crowd 
over there buying hats! And I just came 
up from the basement, where I found 
another crowd buying. Why, vour store is 
packed with people simply because you're 
crazy. Thanks for listening. Good-by.’ 

“During all this speech hadn’t said a 
thing; but as my queer customer turned 
away, I realized that there was my piece 
for next day’s paper. I wrote it just as it 
had happened, headed it, ‘Great to be 
Crazy,” signed it "Yours truly, Where U 
Bot the Hat? and clapped it in at the 
head of our space. Letters poured in 
from that piece. 

" Sometimes I get ideas for my stuff on 
my farm. We have dogs and cows and 
horses and kittens, and all kinds of critters 
out there, and they have furnished many 
a paragraph. Here are some of them," he 

added as he reached for a bunch of clio- 


pinta: 


It's great out in Framingham now. Plenry 
of snow, jess as white and clean, roads all 
balled up so we can hardly get to the depo’. 
windmill busted, dog covered with fleas, well 
froze up, family all got the flu, and the flivver 
refuses to perambulate. What more do you 
want? 

But we've got four of the slickest little 
calves you ever did see—the ole brindle cow 
had twins—now what do you think of thar? 

Ole Addison and Rufe Leach was bettin' how 
long they could remember. Addison 'low'd he 
could remember when the big pine tree back 
the house wuz a maple. Rube 'low'd he could 
remember when the big 12-inch guns at Fort 
Knox wuz little toy pistols. No decision. 


FIND,” Mr. Dorr went on, “that 

catchy names hel et attention. 
For example, ‘Pantz dum antzylvania' 
are put out on "Philadelphia tables; over- 
coats are to be had ‘rite off the gas-pipe 
racks; notions are in the ‘easy basement; 
groceries in the ‘appendix; and sheet 
music, drums, horns, and phonographs in 
the ‘fiddle room.’ 

“We bought a store in Philadelphia. 
and the seller included the fixtures along 
with the stock. We brought two of the 
tables to Boston, and when we announced 
the goods, I said they could be seen on ‘the 
Philadelphia tables.’ After that, we got 
PEU calls for articles ‘from the Phila- 

delphia tables.' 

When we opened our basement, the 
name ‘easy basement’ suggested itself 
because the stairs were easy, and the name 
carried a comfortable feeling. When we 
added another basement, [ thought it 
might as well be called the ‘uneasy base- 
ment.’ The easy basement overflowed, 
and to make more room we put some of 
its stock in a balcony overlooking the 
street floor, and named the new depart- 
ment ‘the up-stairs easy basement.’ 

“People take to odd names and queer 
quirks of thought. Indeed, I think that 
such pleasantries make customers fee! 
more at home in the store. A woman can't 
be grouchy when she's asking a clerk the 
way to the ‘Appendix;’ and a man looking 
for the ‘Up-stairs Basement’ can't help 
but smile a little.” 
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be traditional and 


expected gift for graduation 


For generations the traditional gift at graduation 
has been a good watch. Naturally, therefore, 
that is the gift your own young graduate has 
learned quite confidently to expect. 


The watch you select as the graduation gift 
should be a dependable timepiece, of course. But 
you wish it also to give pleasure by its beauty. 
You wish your gift to be so artistically sound 
in its design that years of changing styles can 
never affect the pride with which it will be worn. 


See that it is dressed in a Wadsworth Case. 
Among the many Wadsworth creations in a large 


variety of styles, you will find a case sure to give 
pleasure, at a price quite within your means. 


And the mark "Wadsworth Quality" stamped 
inside is your assurance of correct design, finest 
materials and workmanship, and that exactness 
of fit essential to the protection of the movement. 


Wadsworth Cases are available with all the 
leading watch movements. The movement your 
jeweler recommends will probably be dressed in 
a Wadsworth Case. But for your better assur- 
ance ask to see for yourself the mark "Wads- 
worth Quality" before you make your purchase. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY, DAYTON, KY. 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Case mahers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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Mr. Dorr had mentioned that he re- 
ceives many letters from people who read 
his notices. I asked him about this. 

“Oh, yes, every week I have a raft of 
letters. Some are orders for merchandise, 
some are just plain expressions of opinion. 
" Sometimes the letters are written in imi- 

tation of my stuff. People write in to tell 

UW n é Tl ngs uS ET .$—— me their troubles, their experiences, to 
voice their kicks and their compliments; 

z , to offer suggestions on how to run the 
store, how to write my pieces, how to get 

h r 1 desm d 1 ds—g ra du d tes fleas off a dog—every imaginable subject. 
: I get a lot of amusement, and many ideas, 

: s out of these letters. I get genuine satis- 
faction too when somebody writes in to 

a n 17A m 0 n S £1 [Ss 0 r a say that a certain piece has brightened the 


day for him.” 


AN EXQUISITE Simmons watch brace- R. DORR reached into a pigeonhole in 
his desk and took out an envelope. 


let for the bridesmaid or girl grad- " Here's a letter I wouldn't take a thou- 

Watch uate . . . a handsome Simmons sand dollars for,” he said, as he handed 

N Oracl Waldemar or slip-on belt chain for it to me. It was typed on the letterhead 
(e h h l tue b of Harvard University, and the signature 
= the us er; S480 the young man or boy was that of Albert Bushnell Hart, pro- 
graduating from college or school. fessor of government, authority on Ameri- 


can history, and himself the author of a 
number of volumes. The letter read: 
I cannot refrain from paying my respects to 


Nothing could be more appropriate, 
nothing more acceptable! 


N Simmons chains and bracelets are your advertisement writer. I look for his con- 
N R ye tribution to the newspaper as a daily intellec- 
I carefully and beautifully made. Lead- tual treat. It adds to the interest of life, and 
Q ers in their field for over fifty years. m stne teader Tuner thar V ea hard 
N a s e a g buy everythin», 
n The finest Jewelers throughout the because your advertisements make one f«l 
À country sell and recommend them. that the more he buys the more he saves. lr 
N > ; is an arid world, and one does not expect to 
m Any Simmons gift you present your Belt find refreshment for the mind in a department 

Pende will te x d f Sts „Chain store. You are therefore a public benefactor, 
( ( riéends WI give years OF SErVICC. No. 27836 | through your publications; and I doubt not 


$4.00 


that your other works also speak for you. 

“I don't know Professor Hart by sight, 
and I guess he doesn’t even know my 
name," said Mr. Dorr. “The letter was 
addressed to Raymond’s. But a man does 
like to know that his efforts sometimes 
meet with the favor of others. I get a lot 
of fun out of conductin ng this business and 

f 


writing these pieces. others get a lift 
» 


Our special process of drawing gold, 
green gold, Platinumgold and white 
gold over a stout base metal insures 
beauty and durability. 


7 


Your jeweler has a representative 
assortment of Simmons chains and 
bracelets. The watch bracelet pic- 


3 | tured here is priced at $6.00. The 
gS e slip-on belt chain ranges in price from 


too, I'm glad. 
I asked Mr. Dorr about his store or- 
ganization. I had been told that at Rav- 


ha $2.50 to $5; other styles of chains, mond's employees are never discharged 
| : R NAE é ; for old age or inability. 

$4 to $15. Notice the Simmons slip- Vee siid. Mr: Doni “there: a 

| on belt chain—it’s ideal for summer around seven hundred of us, and, just as 

i wear. R. F. Simmons Company, | we gon t allow pvu ene with aon : 

e kal ibora N ’ | so there is no wrangling among ourselves. 

ty / AE Attleboro, Mass. We have several people on our pav roll, 


retired from active service, because of age 
| or inability, who show up only once a 
| month, to draw their pay. We couldn't 
treat customers right if we didn't hrst 
treat ourselves right." 


2gí7*7€ s LLL ARN NEXT month you will read how 

p XS. “The Twenty-four Murrays Work 

‘ ; qe In the panel above the AN N and Live Together.” This is the story 
| d links are twice enlarged of a family which has built up an 


, amazingly big business in a small 


p f N | Pennsylvania town by studying the 
y 3 needs of the farming community. It 
| IN was the dream of Father Murray's 


TRADEMARK | life that his family should be a unit, 


| 
| Waldemar A Qv y 
m erc Ge ae eer that his store should sell every- 
m » thing the farmer needed. That 
NS WW dream has been realized by his chil- 


dren and the ''in-laws'" working to- 


bw rm 
á in a spirit of harmony which 
Y The swivel says A it's a Simmons gether P Fis * 
E 


| gives the lie to the old saying thet 
has “relations are best apart." 


~ 


"ha 
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atch there can be no substitute for 


ACCURACY 


William R. Hobson, con- 
ductor of the ‘ Century " 
for the past eight years, 
carries a Hamilton today 
and has carried it for the 
past nineteen years. 


THE “BUCHANAN': 
A beautiful new awit at 


Chased case of green or white filled 
Gold, 17 Jewel Adjusted Movement 


=: 950 


Ts ATK 
A ways on lime 


Men who know a thing or two 
about watches insist on having 
railroad accuracy 


(Or Hamilton enjoys unique 
pange among railroad men. 


It is eni from coast to coast, 
from border to border, as “The 
watch of railroad accuracy.” Let your 
next watch bea Hamilton, the watch 
that railroad men have made famous. 
A Hamilton to suit your individ- 
ual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful models. Some 
are ER raceful and chaste. Some 
are Begueite lly engraved and orna- 


mented. All have an intrinsic beauty 
that will keep them fashionable 
after years of service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches 
for men,and charming wrist watches 
for women. Pocket Modelsfrom $48 
to $685. Strap Models $50 to $88. 
Women’s Wrist Models $48 to $60. 
We have prepared a very useful little 
booklet,‘“The Care of Your Watch.” 
We will send it on request. Write 
also for a copy of our new illus- 
trated booklet, “The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Company, 865 Co- 
lumbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gamilton Watch 


The Watch of Tiailroad 


Accuracy 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard 


The. 


need a woman begin to 
lose charm? 


' Vaen ill-health begins. Not be- 

fore! The charm of vigorous, vital 
middle-age is just as fascinating as 
that of youth itself... . 

Yet so many women lose health and 
attractiveness too early, through neg- 
lect. Especially through neglect of 
their teeth and gums. 


Read this carefully 


Do not think that it is enough merely 
to brush your teeth daily with any good 
cleansing dentifrice. Doing that will 
not prevent acid decay, nor will it 
neutralize the acids that irritate your 
gums and lead to disease. 


No tooth-brush can reach into the 
fissures on and between your teeth, 
nor in the tiny crevices that are formed 
where your gums meet your teeth-— 
the meeting place of teeth and gums 
called The Danger Line by dentists, 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 
30, even 40, different kinds of dentifrices. 
Many people buy these dentifrices... 
changing from one to another, Thev seem 
disappointed. They brush their teeth regu- 
larly . . . yet they still have painful decay 
and gum diseases... Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than mere brush- 
ing. They must also be presi u Vue 
Dancer Linz. cb 


because it is there that the decay 
which is hardest to control occurs. 
It is there, too, that Pyorrhea and 
other gum infections usually begin. 

To keep your teeth sound and your 
gums healthy you need a dentifrice 
which will not merely clean, but will 
also neutralize dangerous acids. 

There is such a dentifrice. It is 
Squibb's Dental Cream. 

Squibb's Dental Cream contains 
more than $o per cent of Squibb's 
Milk of Magnesia—long recognized as 
a safe, effective antacid. When you 
brush your teeth with Squibb's Den- 
tal Cream, tiny particles of Milk of 
Magnesia penetrate into all the places 
where your tooth-brush cannot reach, 
and neutralize the acids there. 

Begin the use of Squibb's Dental 
Cream today and see your dentist 
twice a year. Keep your teeth sound 
and white, your gums pink and healthy. 
At drug stores—only 40 cents a tube. 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Judge Gary Tells 


^" | What is the Biggest 


Thing in Business 
(Continued from page 16) 


his honesty, nor any limit to the credit 


which he secured by reason of it. It paxs, 
in dollars and cents, to be honest.” 
Judge Gary’s own career is a long and 


| unbroken demonstration of the truth of 


this statement. Not that he was honest 
because it would pay in dollars and cents! 
That was not hs father's motive for 
honesty, nor was it his own. He learned 
from his father and his mother to love 
honesty for its own sake. Just as, for 
example, one learns to walk erect, rather 
than to go on all fours. 

Years after the boy had grown up. 
members of the family recalled that his 
father used to say of him: “Elbert is 
pretty honest, pretty honest." And one 
of his sisters, in describing him, said that 
he was “a boy full of energy and pranks, 
yet truthful.” 

She recalled too, that later, when he 
was a deputy clerk of the Superior Court 
—at a salary of twelve dollars a week — 
“he never would allow us to touch a sheet 
of the court stationery. He told us it 
wasn't honest." 

His sister’s description of him as “full 
of pranks" reminds me of something else 
which Judge Gary told me. 

“Don’t get the idea," he said, “that 
I was anything but an average boy, in 
ability, in morals, or in behavior. Í was 
just as mischievous as most bovs—and 
more so than some. Not malicious; just 
roguish. I wasn't born with anv innate 
understanding of right and of wrong: 
at least, with no greater understanding of 
such things than other children possess. 
I had to learn, not only to know the right, 
but to want to do it. 


“MY BROTHER and I were a little 
ahead of our schoolfellows in our 
studies. But this was because we were 
helped and stimulated at home. We were 
expected to make the most of every out- 
side opportunity. My father had a deep 
sense of his responsibility as a father. His 
training and his example were moral. 
mental, and physical. 

“I have given you one illustration of 
his moral training and example in the 
incident of the horse trading. His interest 
in our mental progress also was constant 
and active. He kept himself informed as 
to how we were getting on at school. He 
taught us much at home. Before I was 
three vears old, he began with the simple 
things, such as teaching me my letters 
and counting. 

“ Before Í began going to school— 
which I did wheal was scarcely more than 
three years old—I had learned the number 
of days in the month, the capitals of the 
states, the names of the apostles, the 
prophets, the Presidents of the United 
States, and a good deal of the miscel- 
laneous information contained in the 
famous old New England Primer. 

“My father subscribed to newspapers. 
bought books, and encouraged us children 
to read both. I began to learn German. 
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through the use of a German Bible at our 
regular morning prayers. It was my 
father, too, that taught me the rudiments 
of music; for which I have been very 
grateful in later years. 

“ He expected us also to contribute our 
share to what I may call the family 
‘output’ of labor. We began with the 
small chores which even a little child is 
capable of performing. As our strength 
increased, the labor expected of us was 
tieressed: until, by the time I was four- 
teen, I was doing the work of a grown man 
on the farm. 

“I was not paid for this work. Not in 
money. I was receiving constantly the 
material comforts and necessities of life— 
food, shelter, clothing. I was being cared 
for and educated. My father wished us 
to begin early to feel the essential honesty 
of making some return for what we 
rec eived.' 

“Did you ever earn any money out- 


side?" I asked. 

“Well,” said Judge Gary, with a 
humorous smile, ‘I made one attempt, at 
least. When I was about ten years old, 


my father suggested that I try to raise, 
and to sell, some turkevs. I did so; and 
by dint of much care and effort—for the 
turkey is a hard bird to raise—I succeeded 
in bringing up a small flock, which 1 sold, 
at Thanksgiving time, to a man in 
Wheaton." 

"How much did you get for them?" 
I asked. 

“All I remember,” laughed Judge Gary, 
is that I didn't get as much il should 
have! I'm afraid the man took advantage 
of my inexperience in business and drove 
a sharp bargain." 

“What did you spend the money for?" 
I asked. 

“I didn't spend it at all,” he replied. 
it wasn't much, anyway. But, such as 
it was, it went toward paving for some- 
thing I needed—shoes or clothing of some 
sort robably.’ 

ut didn’t you have any spending 
money?” I asked. 

“For the Fourth of July which came 
between my fifteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days,” he said, smiling, “I was given a 
dollar to spend. It was the most money 
I had ever had, of my own, up to that 
time." 


“ 


T MAY seem strange, at first, that a boy 

who had never had a dollar of his own 
until he was almost sixteen years old, 
could, as a man, direct an organization 
handling many hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. 

There may be—indeed, there are— 
other explanations of this fact. But no ex- 
planation can go deeper toward the root 
of the matter than this: Elbert Gary 
learned, as a boy, to have a deep sense of 
responsibility about money. The upbuild- 
ing of the Steel Corporation is permeated, 
through and through, with the evidence of 
this sense of responsibility on the part of 
the man who has directed its policies for 
the past twenty-five years. From the 
beginning, his constant effort was to 
establish financial justice, fairness, and 
integrity in the conduct of its affairs. 

There were times when he had to meet 
the opposition of men who believed these 
principles were incompatible with busi- 
ness success. When one reads the record 


of his quiet, persevering insistence on his | 


The successful man today is the 
man with the unflagging energy 
to carry things through. 


Instant Pep and 


this new Swiss‘ 


Try 


‘pick-u 


Ener g V —when you're"low" 


"drink for busy 


people—this 3-day test will prove it 


Are you letting yourself be handicapped by 
periods of slowed-down energy? Times during 
the day when you simply *'lack the pep" to see 
things through as you should? 

Seven out of ten people, it is estimated, are 
held back from their best work —by these all- 
too-common mental and physical let-downs. 

Now modern science offers you a natural 
way to keep you *'at par'* right through the 
day and the evenings social activities. A way 
that picks you up almost instantly. Both men- 
tally and physically. It is a delicious new Swiss 
ood-drink called Ovaltine. Contains no drugs. 
No artificial stimulants. A quick building-up 
beverage. Successful business men everywhere 
now drink Ovaltine. At home and at soda foun- 
tains. It rejuvenates. A 3-day test will prove it. 


How this way overcomes ''let-downs'' 


Nine times out of ten, mental and physical 
**Jet-downs'' are due to overstrained nerves or 
digestive unrest—or both. Delicious Ovaltine 
instantly overcomes this trouble. This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food essen- 
tials, in which your daily fare is lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 


OVALTIN 


0) 
1926, T. W. Co 


Builds Body 


Brain and Nerve 


I took Ovaltine to overcome a lazy 
feeling I was pepless, especially in 
the morning. Was too lazy to get out 
of bed. In fact, I never heard my folks 
call. Now I get up every morning at Ų 
8 A. M. regardless of how late I go to V 
bed. I feel more like doing things. 


Clarence C. Voelker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send for 3-day test 


Tur Wanver Company, DEPT. 46 


J enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


SEconp—Ovaltine has the power actually fo 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other food which 
may be in your stomach. Thus, a few minutes 
after drinking, Ovaltine is turning itself and 
all other foods into rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment is re- 
storing to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Energy 
returns. Your mind clears and your body responds. 
You will like the flavor of Ovaltine. Unlike any 
drink you have ever tasted. In use in Switzerland 
forover 30 years. Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. 

20,000 doctors recommend 

More than 20,000 doctors rec ommend Oval- 
tine. Not only as a quick ‘*Pick-up’’ beverage, 
but also for restless sleep, nerve-strain, malnu- 
trition, backward children and the aged. 

Drink a cup or glass of Ovaltine whenever vou 
feel low or nervously tired. See how quickly it 


picks you up. ‘There is a new zest to your work 
—to all your daily activities. 


A 3-day test 
Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use. Or drink it at the soda fountains, But to let 
you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10c ro 
cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Just send in the coupon 

with 10 cents. 


After a week's use of Ovaltine I noticed 
that I did not get sleepy till about my usual 
bedtime. I have lots of "pep" now. 1 bad 
lost about 20 Ibs. weight during a sick- 
ness but now I am fast building up my 
body again. 
R. La Monte Roberts 
Huntington, Pa. 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(One package to a person) 
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Carryola Master 


y Wes your music with 
you go! 


I wherever 
Step out to jazz that's a joy! 
Let the Carryola Master be your orches- 


you 


tra. Enjoy music that you can hear, 
that pours forth, crisp and snappy, with 
all the richness of tone, all the rolling 
volume of a big machine. 

The Carryola Master is the ideal *'portable.'" 
Oarries easily. Packs easily. Holds 15 full-sized 
records. Plays all makes. Comes in four attractive 
colors and black—all in Genuine Du Pont Fabri- 
koid with 2 Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 
Album. 

Soldatthe better music stores. If 


your dealer doesn't have the Carry- 
ola, send us his name and address. 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
642 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for this attractive 
folder 
giving 
details 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 


THE charm of your trip to 
Western Vacation Lands 
depends upon these five es- 
sentials of a delightful journey, 
offered by the Missouri Pacific, D. 
& R. G. W., Western Pacific: 


TRAVEL COMFORT 


Two fast trains daily to Colorado, 
with thru sleepers to the Pacific | 
Coast. Observation,compartment, | 
drawing-room and open section | 
sleepers to Colorado. Dining car 
service. 


LOW TOURIST FARES j 
Exceptionally low round trip fares ` 
available during summer season; 
return limit October 31. 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Through Royal Gorge, heart of | 
the Rockies, Salt Lake City, color- |] 
ful Feather River Canyon to the 

Golden Gate. 


LIBERAL STOP OVERS 


You mav stop over anywhere en f 
route, either way. 


CHOICE OF RETURNING ROUTES 


A wealth of routes available for return 
trip; ask ticket agent. 


WRITE for DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE-- BOOKLET B-2 


C. L. Stone 
Pass'r Traf. Mgr. 
MO. PAC.R R Co, 
Ry Exch. Bldg. 
Sc. Louis, Mo. 


| College of Law, of Chicago. 


own business ideals, one is amazed at his 
patience. 

Perhaps I have seemed to wander pretty 
far from the talk which Judge Gary gave 
to the students at New York University. 
But these things which I have been telling 
show how deeply rooted in his early ex- 
perience are the ideas he expressed to 
those young men. 

“One should select an occupation, or 
business, with great care,” he said to 
them; "then stick to it and push it in 
every legitimate manner, without change, 
unless for good reason and a certainty of 
better results. . . . The most successful 
in business are those who have persist- 
ently devoted their personal time and 
attention to the concentration and im- 
provement of one line of activity." 


HE obvious comment on this advice is 

that Judge Gary himself did not stick 
to his original occupation. He began to 
studv law in his uncle's office in Naper- 
ville, Illinois, before he was nineteen years 
old. A year later he entered the Union 
His father 
loaned him the money—loaned, not gave 
it—to pay his expenses; and in 1868, 
when he was twenty-one years old, he was 
graduated at the head of his class. 

In the years that followed he became 
recognized as one of the ablest and most 
successful lawvers in the country. His 
title of “ Judge," which has clung to him 
all these years, came to him through two 
terms of service as judge of DuPage 
County. 

That title, however, was the least 
important thing he acquired from his 
years in the law. Through the cases he 
handled he gained knowledge of men, and 
also practical knowledge of the workings 
of business. 

He built up that reputation for honesty 
which in his remarks to the New York 
University students he described as “a 
large capital." He was known for his 
patience, courtesy, resourcefulness, and 
thoroughness. Miss Tarbell quotes what 


| one of Judge Gary’s friends said in regard 


to a certain case which was hotly contested. 

“Elbert won," declared this friend, 
" because he studied the case nights, while 
the opposing lawyers played poker!" 

It was inevitable that a man of this 
record and reputation should attract the 
notice of business leaders. Judge Gary 
became counsel, in 1892, for an amalgama- 
tion of manufacturers of barbed wire. The 
men concerned in it found him not only a 
sound lawver, but a sound business man 
as well. From that time, he was drawn 
more and more deeply into industry and 
finance; until, in 1901, he was made chair- 
man of the executive committee, which 
was to direct the affairs of the newly 
organized Steel Corporation. 

That, briefly, is the explanation of 
Judge Gary’s transformation from a law- 
ver into a business man. It came, not 
because of the restless changing from one 
occupation to another, which he counseled 
his young hearers to avoid, but was, in 
fact, the direct result of his “sticking to" 
his first occupation for thirty years of 
concentrated attention and effort. 

Going on in his enumeration of the 
qualities which are important in business, 
Judge Gary said this: 

"A man should always, so far as is 
practicable, be absolutely clean and 


healthy, mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally. His habits should be above reproach. 

“There may be a good excuse for not 
having the best in furnishings or dress. 
There can be none for not being clean! 

“He ought to study himself; to look 
into his own heart and mind and con- 
science. This for his own good, and also 
that everyone he meets may respect him 
and enjoy his companv. 

“A clean and healthy man is better 
liked; more readily trusted. At the very 
first meeting, he begins to establish a good 
reputation. These qualities speak loudly 
and convincingly. 

“A man should be diligent; never in- 
tentionally negligent. He should keep 
his appointments punctually and fulfill his 
promises. 

“He should furnish the best of whatever 
is to be provided, either in goods, in 
advice, or in service. 

“There is no justification for unneces- 
sarily offering anything that is second 
class. If, on any occasion, it should be 
impossible to provide what is the Lest of 
its kind, it would be advisable to state 
frankly the fact and the reason.” 

{One detects here an echo of that horse- 
trading incident already related.] 

" Every man should, so far as is humanly 
possible, be up to date in everything per- 
taining to his occupation. He should be 
fully informed concerning the best and 
the latest development. 

“A man should be reasonable, fair, 
patient, and in all respects maintain and 
exercise a good disposition toward every 
other person. He should endeavor to 
make friends and avoid making enemies. 

“This includes his relations with his 
competitors, teachers and students, clients 
and customers, employees and employers, 
borrowers and lenders, and the general 
public. 

“He should not live for himself alone. 
He should acknowledge and practice the 
principles of the Golden Rule." 


ONE of the most important and inter- 
esting portions of Miss Tarbell's book 
is that which deals with Judge Gary's 
attitude and actions in regard to labor 
questions. And when one has read the 
actual records, he finds that Judge Gary 
has consistently and persistently urged on 
his associates the duty of practicing the 
Golden Rule in business. It cannot be 
doubted that he has tried to practice it 
himself. 

Nor was there any contradiction be- 
tween his words and his acts, when he 
said to his student audience: ‘A man 
should be a loyal, patriotic citizen, de- 
voted to country, respectful to public 
officials, and faithful in the observance of 
all laws so long as they exist. 

“Such a man will be entitled to, and 
will secure, the respect and confidence of 
others, emphatically those with whom 
he comes into business communication. 

* Many of the biggest commercial trans- 
actions,” he continued, “result from dis- 
cussions between two or more persons, 
dealing at arm's length, having no fixed 
prices, or exact basis for measuring or 
valuing, and depending entirely on reach- 
ing an agreement which is mutually 
satisfactory, or at least acceptable. 

“Neither side is under moral obligation 
to expose what is în the mind as an ul- 
timatum. In such cases there ts no reason 
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Three years ago 
a valley of farms~ 


° Today 2 


Let these pictures 
answer for the 
amazing growth of 


last February, two ships were loading: for Japan, one 
for Australia and another for the Atlantic Coast. 
. At the left is the new 


“Washington TIE 


in April. It fronts on 
Jefferson Square, a 
civie center park ad- 
jJacent to the business 
district. Hotel Monti- 
PERMANENT, substantial cities do not spring from grass roots in 
three short years to house and employ 10,000 inhabitants with- 
out strong justification. 
That is what Longview, Washington, has done and these are 
the facts that warranted its amazing growth: 


not uncommon to see three or four 
an freighters loading lumber 


cello, second to none 
in the Pacifie North- 
west. also fronts on 
Jefferson Square, 


Three transcontinental railroads. The Columbia River with its ocean A view of one of the 
going commerce to the leading ports of the world. Proximity of bound- principal business 
less resources, including the finest stands of timber in America. Cheap streets. Every build- 
power, abundant fuel. A climate unsurpassed anywhere. A “three- co rapi rinde 
story" land of plenty—minerals beneath, rich grass, grains and cattle on tew and modern. 
the surface and fruits in the trees. Longview's stores 
r . agas è n are equal to any in 
To these facts, with the building and populating of the city, have been cities many times its 


size, 


added as further justification for growth: 


A model community of paved streets, boulevards, parks, fine buildings, 
hotels, beautiful and comfortable homes. The largest lumber manufac- 
turing plants in the world. A second group of lumber plants now being 
built which, when in operation, will mean that more lumber will be 
manufactured in Longview than in any other city in the world. 


At the left a summer scene on 
the lawn beside Hotel Monti- 
cello. Longview's climate is so 
mild that its people may spend 
comfortably their leisure hours 
outdoors ninety per cent of the 
entire year, 


If all of this permanent, substantial, rapid growth has come to Longview 
in three years, without a boom or boom methods, what of five years, or ten 
years, or twenty years? 


Here is a business thoroughfare, 
120 feet wide, beautifully parked 
— 2A down its center, 1t connects Hotel 
mae Monticello and the handsome new 
railway station which are a mile 
apart. The station is seen in the 


Lying crescent shaped and touching several 


se x 
» residential sections is Lake Sacaja . j^ 
a spot of wonderful beauty. One and one: 3 THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 


half miles in length, it is bordered with an : distance, 

ever-green park, flowers and trees. Nichols | Dept. 10 Longview, Wash. 

Boulevard Boa Arealer Boulevard complevely Gentlemen: Please send me further information about Long- 

ence e e lake, making A ree-mile drive, > " r 

Many beautiful homes front upon these | view, Washington, with special reference to For low summer rates to Longu tew, ask any 


boulevards, 


|| railroad representative. See the entire Pacific 
|| Coast, Stop-over privileges at all important 
d EE ER ee A e centers, including Longview. 
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NAUGURATED a 
ENNIAL centuryago, Day 
SON Line trips between New 
York and Albany have 
become famous through- 
out the world for in- 
comparable scenery, 
magnificent steamers 
and a service which sets 
a high standard in all 
departments of first 
l class passenger trans- 
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portation. 
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ES LO T ER Sy m 


STEAMERS 
* Washington Irving" 
| “Hendrick Hudson” 
l “Alexander Hamilton” 
[| “Robert Fulton” 
Just “DeWitt Clinton" 
' “Albany” 
\ “Chauncey M. Depew” 


Service daily including Sun- 
day in each direction until 
October 17. Buy your tickets 
| via Day Line. 


Delightful One-day Outings 


Write for time table and 
illustrated literature 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


| Desbrosses St. Pier 
Wo New York City 


| for this disclosure, although of course 
| there can be no justification for misrepre- 
| sentation of fraud of any kind. 

| "Here is opportunity for discretion and 
| sagacity. A wise father used to say to his 
| sons: "Remember, as you go through life, 
| that every man you meet in business may 
| be a little smarter than you are!’ 

“The average man talks too much, 
| especially if he has a good command of 
| language. Æ wise man keeps a close mouth. 

“Te is well to let the other man talk half 
the time or more! Each one is trying to 
'size up’ the other before naming figures, 
or stating final conclusions. The experi- 
enced and wise man, if he is a good 
listener, is able to determine with con- 
siderable accuracy something of what is 
in the mind of the other man. 

“One should carefully weigh every word 
that is uttered by one’s self, and by the 
other person as well. This will help him 
to form an intelligent opinion of the 
other’s integrity, and to judge the relia- 
bility of a statement that the offer made 
is the ‘last dollar’ that will be paid, or 
accepted, as the case may be. 

hus, one can be truthful and specific 
in a business transaction, and perhaps at 
the same time save a good deal of money 
by silence and discretion. Also, it is 
evident how much larger salary a man 
can earn—and probably will receive—if 
he is patient, wise, and well-educated." 


N REGARD to education, Judge Gary 

said: ‘A man should be well grounded in 
the rudiments, including spelling, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, history, and geog- 
raphy. A good college education will be 
advantageous. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is advisable. In short, the more a 
man knows of what is taught in schools, 
colleges, and universities, the better it 
will be for him in commencing business. 

"He should determine, at the outset 
of his career, in what way he can popu- 
larize himself or his business; how he can 
make himself agreeable and approachable 
to those with whom he comes into business 
contact. Everyone has a choice of persons 
in intercourse that involves any kind of 
business; and the choice depends on 
desirabilitv, confidence, and advantage." 

If you will sum up this advice which 
Judge Gary gives to voung men, you will 
hnd that he makes these ten points: 


1. Be as well educated as possible. 

2. Be clean, and guard vour health. 

3. Make friends, for yourself and for your 
business. 

4. Decide on one occupation and stick to it, 
unless there is some good reason to change. 

5. Be diligent. 

6. Be thoroughly informed in regard to your 
work. 

7. Don’t talk too much. 
| words—and those of others. 
8. Be reasonable, fair, and patient. 
9. Be a patriotic and law-abiding citizen. 
10. Above all, be absolutely truthful and 
| honest. 


| I have studied the known facts in 
regard to Judge Garv's life, to find out 
how they "check up" with his advice to 
others; and I have found that they agree 
on every point. Let me take these points 
in their order. 

I. From the time when, as a little child, 
he began to acquire the "miscellaneous 
information" in the New England Primer, 
| he was an eager student and reader. In 


Weigh your own 


the district school at Wheaton, he could 
beat notonly the pupils but also the teacher 
himself, in rapid calculation. In the law 
school, as I said before, he was graduated 
at the head of his class. In spite of the 
demands, first of his profession, and later 
of his business, he never has ceased to 
read and study. 

Most boys seem actually to dislike 
being clean. They hate to be “dressed 
up." Young Elbert Gary was just the 
reverse. Sunday was a welcome day to 
him, because he could wear his best suit. 
And to-day, at an age when many men 
are careless about their appearance, | Judge 

Jary is “well-groomed,” immaculately 
neat. As for health, he is alive and at 
work to-day, while all his early companions 
are gone. 

3. In his relations with others, he is 
noted for his courtesy. In talking of his 
experience as a lawyer, he said: “A law- 
yer should be a gentleman, in justice to 
himself. Cross-examination is a high art; 
and courtesy is at its base." In reading 
his remarks at the annual stockholders' 
meetings of the Steel Corporation one is 
struck by the unfailing courtesy of his 
attitude, not only to his listeners but also 
to his fellow officials, his competitors, and 
the public. 

I have already told how he “‘stuck 
to” the law for more than twenty years, 
until it led him into business. 

5. As for diligence—at fourteen he was 
doing a man's work on his father's farm; 
as a young lawyer, he studied at night, 
while his opponents played poker; as a 
business organizer it is reported of him 
that "he had an amazing capacity for 
work." 

6. There are many stories of him which 
show his determination to be thoroughly 
informed in regard to any enterprise with 
which.he was conneeted. It is only neces- 
sary to say that the Steel Corporation, of 
which he is the head, is the most “ up-to- 
date” industry of its kind in the world. 

7. Judge Gary can talk remarkably 
well. As spokesman for the Steel Corpora- 
tion, he has been obliged to talk a good 
deal. He has done this with an unusual 
combination of frankness and discretion. 
But in his man-to-man dealings, he knows 
how to say little and to listen much. One 
thing I can state from my own personal 
experience. He does not like to talk about 
himself! 

8. I have spoken of his patience, which 
is amazing. As for his fairness, a man who 
was Judge Gary’s secretary for a long 
time said of him: " He has a passion for 
exact justice. He wants justice more than 
anything else in the world." 

It is told of him that, as a bov, he would 
submit to any punishment—if it was 
deserved. But if he felt that it was an 
unjust punishment, he would fight against 
it. 

9. Judge Gary's love of, and devotion 
to, this country finds constant expression. 
Last October, in addressing. the Aas and 
Steel Institute, he said: “The oppor- 
tunities for securing subsistence, health, 
happiness, and betterment are as good in 
the United States as in any country on 
earth, and better than in many of them. 
Every advantage for honest success to 
every person is offered here.” 

And he also said: “Permanent, desir- 
able, worth-while results come only from 
honest, fair, loyal, and patriotic conduct. 
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everybody plays 


Here is cool, sparkling San Francisco as you may first see her, from the great Bay, with gulls circling and stately ocean 
liners passing in and out. The famous Ferry tower, where your western trip is completed, ts in the right foreground. . 


Many Vacations at once 
—that is the California way 


RY it this year. It means sea- 
| shore and mountains, city and 
country, golf and motoring, un- 
usual restaurants, theatres, cabarets 
—all in one blissfully cool San Fran- 
cisco midsummer day —as many of 
these days as vou like, cach new and 
different. 


San Francisco itself will delight vou 
beyond words. Cool, sparkling, in- 
vigorating, the gateway to all of Cal- 
ifornia, to Hawaii and the Orient, its 
very streets are distinctive, its interests 
perpetual. Chinatown, Mission Dol- 
ores, foreign restaurants, modern 
hotels, fascinating shops, twenty golf 
courses (two munyeipal); Golden Gate 
Park, the harbor front, the billowing 
Pacific, Golden Gate—and a score of 
delightful one-day and two-day trips 
to nearby mountains, cities, and pic- 
ture lands. San Francisco gives you 
all of this, and much more. 


Only in California can you easily com- 
bine, in a single vacation, all of these 
advantages: 

Mountains—Railway lines and fine highways 
take you into and through the glorious Sierra 
Nevada mountains, with more pe above 12.- 
ooo feet than are in all the Alps. A thousand 
miles of lakes, glaciers, trout strcams, canyons, 
with almost innumerable hotels, resorts and 
camping places. Some have golf courses. You 
can “mountaineer” in complete comfort wher- 
ever you go. 

Seashore—From San Francisco to San Diego, 
scores of broad ocean beaches —uncrowded — 
with cool sea breezes day and night, golf courses 
near by and the clean blue waters of the Pacific 


for children’s frolics. Excellent accommodations 
of all kinds. 


National Parks—Four National Parks in Cali- 
fornia: Yosemite, largest and best known, open 
all year,—a thousand square miles of superb 


Sierra scenery. LassenVolcanic,with hot springs 
and geysers. Sequoia and General Grant, with 
thousands of giant Red woods. All easily reached 
from San Francisco, all delightful and different. 


Redwood Forests—Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment just across the Bay from San Francisco. 
Giant Redwood Highway from San Francisco 
to Oregon line, focludiog 150 miles of almost 
continuous Giant Redwood groves and picnic 
resorts, the Russian River summer beaches, gey- 
sers and petrified forests, and some of Califor- 
nia's most beautiful and productive valleys. 


Missions—Mission Dolores, in San 
Francisco, is the starting point of 
the Mission Trail of the Padres 
which interest multitudes 
cach vear. Sonoma, San Juan 
and Carmel are among the noted 
missions surrounding San Fran- 
cisco. The Mission Highway, 
leading south through the 
beauciful Santa Clara Valley, 
extends to the Mexican border. 
Monterey Peninsula —World- 
famous for its 17-Mile Drive, 
its writers’ colony by the 
snowy beach at Carmel, its pic- 
turesque headlands and historic 
interests. Four hours from San 
Francisco. 


Recreations — “In California, 
everybody plays.” Golf courses 
nearly everywhere in large and 
small cities alike. Tennis, fishing, 
shooting in season, bathing, danc- 
ing—wherever you go you will 
find the spirit of play and the place to 
play,—as deal es breathing. 


Accommodations —W ith plenty of good hotels, 
mountain and seashore resorts and auto camps, 
California easily accommodates the hundreds of 
thousands of yearly summer visitors. San Fran- 
cisco, especially, is famous for her fine hotel 
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San Francisco 


is America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes early and 
stays late. Average Summer 
Temperature 58° 
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$90.30 
Round Trip from Chicago 


Equally low rates from all points 
by rail or water. 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


system. In the high mountains or by the sea- 
shore, excellent accommodations, generally un- 
crowded, are always available by advance reser- 
vations. 


Expense—Except for your actual transportation 
cost which is very low in Summer, your Cali- 
fornia vacation need cost no more than any 
other. Accommodations everywhere are reason- 
able and varied,—often much less expensive 
than elsewhere. 


How to Travel—Come first to San Francisco, the 
starting point for everywhere. From here, 8,250 
miles of railroad and 42,000 miles of improved 
highways radiate north, east and south 
to thousands of delightful scenic 

Py resorts and playlands. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. is fully equip- 
ped with travel information and will 
help you plan your trip. 

Get your California information now. 
Write us today for illustrated folder, 
“California Wonder Tours,” and booklet "Ca/;- 
fornia, Where Life Is Better.” A post card or 
this coupon will bring them to you. 
Address: 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 


Y 
See the Pacific Coast 


You can include the Pacific 
Coast from Canada to Mexico 
in your California Summer 
Tour at a round-trip rail- 
road fare from Chicago 

of only $108.30, enab- 

ling you to visit the 

cities and scenic attrac- 
tions of the Pacific North- 
west. 


; CAE Inc 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET. Room 57 3 
Please send me your California Booklets. 
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LAKE LINES 
s SAKE LINES TY 


Round Trip, includ- 
ing Berth and Meals | 
Detroit \ 
to 
Chicago 


Chicago 


to 
Detroit 


On the luxurious steamships Eastern States and 
Western States. Music, dancing, wireless, and 
deck games aboard. Hostess in attendance. 
Unlimited stopover privileges at Mackinac 
Island and either Detroit or Chicago. Serv- 
ice three times weekly from Detroit June 
24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago June 26th 
to Sept. 6th. Tickets limited to sleeping 
accommodations. 


“This trip has been so far beyond our 
What edle that 1 "pant p and your 


company to know it." 
*' Meals and service would be a credit to 
say: E any hotel in the country." 
T Overnight Service 3 times weekly 
from Chicago or Detroit, June 24t 
S 1 an d to Sept. 6th. Week-end round-trips. 


trip Fare includes berth and meals. 
Me | bd Overnight Service daily to Nov. Ist, 


between Buffalo and Detroit on the 
largest steamers of their type in the 
world. Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 
Buffalo round trip. Nightly to Dec. Ist, be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit $3.60 
one way; $6.50 round trip. Also day- 
light trips between Cleveland and 
Detroit during July and August. 
Autos carried. ireless aboard. 


Buffalo to Chicago or Chicago to 
Buffalo. Special round trip rate in- 
Cru cluding berth and meals on all 
1se steamers in effect every Monday, 
June 24th to Sept. 6th. 8-day limit. 
Stopovers at Niagara Falls, Detroit, 
Mackinac Island, or Chicago. 


Illustrated Book- S 

kt of D & E- 
TOURS mailed d n N) 
upon rece ipt o, $ 4 
2c stamp. Ye 


FOR RESERVATIONS or further infor- 
mation address E. H. McCracken, Acting 
General Passenger Agent at Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A. A. Schantz 
President 


J. T. McMillan 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Coming in any other way, supposed 
achievement is a delusion and a snare.” 
He once said to President Roosevelt: 
“Tf, at any time, you feel that the Steel 
Corporation should be investigated, you 
shall have an opportunity to examine the 
books and records of all our companies, 
and if you find anything in them that you 
think is wrong, we will convince you that 
we are right, or we will correct the wrong.” 
That has been his position in every case 
where it was a question of obeying the law. 
io. “Honesty is the biggest thing in 
business," Judge Gary said to the students 
of New York University. That is what he 
has believed for more than seventy years, 
ever since the day that his father, with a 
single look and a few short words, stamped 
on his mind a standard of truth and of 
honesty which never has been effaced. 
As one of his associates said of him: 
"He has put the Golden Rule into the 
steel business. Before he did that, it was 
a bloody battleground.” 

And finally, let me quote, in his own 
words, one more expression of Judge 
Gary’s beliefs: “Moral principles are at 
the base of all permanent business success. 
They go together. In the long run, every 
business question, every public question, 
must be settled by what is right and what 
is rong.” And I do not doubt that he 
would add that every question must be 
settled by that same test. 


"[ Nearly Died 
of Envy!” 


(Continued from page 47) 


All around me, in the dormitory, the 
rooms were empty and silent; my class- 
mates were at the fraternity houses, being 
inducted into the joyous mysteries which 
I should never know. I checked them over 
in my mind, pitting myself mentally 
against them, wondering wherein they 
were more able, more attractive—and 
never suspecting the real truth. 

Finally, when I could stand the loneli- 
ness no longer, I put on my hat and walked 
out around the fraternity houses, where 
tantalizing little shafts of light shot 
through from between the drawn curtains. 
I think I cried a little that night, but in 
the end I gritted my teeth. They thought 
they could pass me by, did they? I’d show 
them! I was strong and tough. I would 
make the football team! I would be the 
great player of the college; I would com- 
pel one of those proud clubhouses to open 
its doors and beg me to come in! 

Well, there was nothing the matter with 
my will power in those days, and I got 
the thing I went after. I spent two years 
being kicked around on the scrub team, 
but I mastered the game of football, and 
in my junior year I won my letter. The 
day came when one of the fraternities 
which had passed me by scornfully two 
years before sent a respectful committee 
to offer me an election. I was initiated; 
mine was the coveted privilege of wearing 
the jeweled pin on my vest, of taking my 
meals at “the house” instead of at the 
college “commons,” of smoking in aristo- 
cratic leisure on the porch after dinner and 
watching the less fortunate members of 
the race walk by. 


Another Great Reason 
Jor Coming to Alanta 


ce 


Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South's supreme hotel. 
Golf privileges for guests 
Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Dorbie $6, $7. $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
403 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


This Year~ g P 
make E 
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Real Vacation 


E 
Thrilling, foaming speed with the 
Super Elto outboard motor! Instantly 
attached to any rowboat. Easily port- 
able, World famous for easy starting. 
Multiplies the pleasures of fishing, 
racing, vacationing. Write today for 
new catalog —beau- 
tifully illustrated — Jhe Super 
intensely interesting. —— 


[EE Eito Outboard Motor Co. 
^ le Evinrude, Pres. 

pt. 15, Mnfrs. Home Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


*''Kampkookery,'" 
a raluable handbook 
on motor camping, 
sent on request. Write 
nearest office Ad- 
dress Dept. à3. 


They go 
prepared to eat 
who go with —K ampkook 


Goop meals quick, anywhere, in any kind of 

weather—that’s camping satisfaction; that’s 
Kamphkook's guarantee. 
With Kampkook, when you stop to eat, you stop 
to rest as well. Meals are ready right on time: no 
muss, fuss or bother. Kampkook is up in a jiffy, 
going full blast in two minutes—and it always 
works; that’s why it is used by more campers 
than all others combined. 
Any Kampkook dealer will show you the value of 
the detachable, easy-fill safety tank, rigid locked- 
in-position legs, non-clog burners, built-in-oven, 
folding wind-shield. 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMP. » Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STUVI 


“T Nearly Died of Envy!” 


A member of a fraternity, a member of 
the football team, awarded a scholarship, 
which eased my financial burden—surely 
a boy with all this should be happy. But 
by this time you must see clearly the point 
of my story—nothing which had come or | 
could come to me had power to make me | 
happy. The plant w hich bears the fruit of | 
happiness is in a man’s own heart, and 
Envy had eaten the roots of that plant | 
and it was dead. 
I was no sooner settled in my room at 
the fraternity house than I began to won- 
der if perhaps I had made a mistake. Was 
this, after all, the best fraternity? There 
were two others that were older, and one 
of the two was considered to have more 
social prestige. Maybe I ought to have 
waited for an invitation from it. I began 
to watch its members and to covet their 
easy self-assurance. | 
On the football held, it seemed to me | 
that I made as many good plays as any | 
other man, but the cheers from the stands 
were very seldom for me. I couldn't under- 
stand why, and in my determination to 
outdo the more popular I attempted 
grand-stand plays at the sacrifice of team- 
work, and became unpopular, as I de- 
served to be. If the coach could have 
found another man to play my position I 
should have been dropped, but ë as fast | 
as well as strong, and I stayed on to the 
end of the course. So I graduated, one of 
the well-known men in my class, but one 
of the least liked and, I venture to sav, 
the most unhappy. . 


URING my summer vacations I had 
sold books from house to house and 
pretty successfully, since it was a case of | 
having to make money or dropping out of 
college. The training gave me some con- 
fidence in myself as a salesman, and after 
graduation [ found a job in a wholesale 
drug house in Chicago. For the first year, 
of course, I was inside, learning the line 
and familiarizing myself with the pro- 
cesses of business; but when an opening 
came in the sales department I was given | 
the chance. I worked. Lord, how I 
worked! From the minute when the | 
earliest druggist took down his shutters 
until midnight when the last light went 
out, I was hammering away for orders. 

The sales manager, who was a fatherly 
old chap, with the kindly wisdom of ripe 
middle age, tried to warn me. was 
“burning the candle at both ends,” he 
said. I should “get more fun out of life.” 
Not because I believed him, but because I 
wanted to give the appearance of taking 
his advice, I laid off occasionally to attend 
a ball game or see a show; but I found little 
enjoyment in it. Mentally I plaved every 
position in the game and every part in the 
show, and at every outburst of applause 
the smoldering fires of jealousy leaped 
into flame. 

Insomnia fastened its grip on me. I 
rolled around at night, devouring my 
vitality with self-questionings and futile 
yearnings. Long conversations ran through 
my dreams: I was acting the grand part 
in noble circumstances, rising triumphant 
above my rivals, showered with applause. 
In the mornings I rose haggard and hol- 
low-eyed. One hot summer day as I sat 
down to luncheon in a country hotel, my 
head fell forward suddenly and I col- 
lapsed on the table. When I came to I was 
in a nice white bed, in a bare white room, 


Miss Spokane Invites You 


to Spokane, the City Alluring 


Come and enjoy yourself this summer in and around Spokane, 
the heart of the Pacific Northwest, the American Wonderland. 


Vacation thrills to satisfy every 
desire. 

A clean modern city with cverv 
convenience for complete rest and 
relaxation. 

Delightful motor roads to an un- 
ending variety of scenic attractions. 

Seventy-six lakes within fifty 
miles; municipally owned Mt. Spo- 
kane, affording a view of seventeen 
silvery lakes; Long Lake Power 
Development, a $10,000,000 in- 
stallation with a spillway dam 
higher than Niagara. 


Lewiston Spiral Highway, drop- 
ping twenty-one hundred feet by 
graceful curves in ten miles to the 
twin cities of Lewiston and Clark- 
ston (named for the explorers, 
Lewis and Clark) at the junction 
of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. 


The historic Coeur d’ Alene 


mining region with its modern, 


of Wallace 


bustling and 


Kellogg. 
The Grand Coulee, one of Na- 


ture's greatest. geological transfor- 
mations, a thirty-five mile canyon 
with a dry falls three to five miles 
wide and four hundred feet high. 
Ten Niagaras would not equal the 
water that once rushed over these 


falls. 
A Land of Unlimited Resources 


While you are enjoying your 
vacation, note the unlimited and 
varied. resources in this compara- 
tively new country. Limitless for- 
ests, fertile fields and orchards, rich 
mines and extensive water power 
development. 


towns 


W rite for ‘Spokane the Power 
City," describing the commercial 
advantages of this vast empire that 
produces $1,000,000 in new wealth 
every day of the vear. 


Why Go to Europe 
when you can enjoy 6,000 miles of superb 
scenery in the Pacific Coast Empire? Come or 
return via the Pacific Northwest and sce Spo- 


kane, Seattle, 


Tacoma, Portland, 


San Fran- 


cisco, Oakland, San Diego and Los Angeles. 


S kanc 


Second National Indian Congress 
Spokane, July 21-27, 1926 
Arrange your vacation trip to include this 
gorgeous spectacle of 4,000 Indians in thcir 
native costumes; 44 tribes, the largest gather- 

ing of Indians in modern times. 


Send coupon for *'Scenic Lure of Spokane. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Spokane, Washington 
Name. 


Street City 


State 2: 
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THE LEVER 
DOES THE 


sh, RO 
Greatest Auto Touring 


Tent 
Nothing else like it. All the comfort, headroom and cot space 
of a wall tent without the bother of carrying a long, cumber- 
some ridge pole. 


É L ccs 
PENZE ELE 


Has no ridge pole. You can see from the pictore how the two self- 
adjusting levers fitted with coil springs keep the ridge firm. Has 
guy ropes like a real army tent. Stands firm 
and true when others blow down. 


Army Khaki Duck 


Made of genuine mineral-dyed Army Khaki 
duck - soft, pliable, waterproof, mildew proof 
and absolutely odorless. Wears like iron. 
Equipped with bobbinet and curtain-door and 


E 


rear window. Detachable floor fits over sod 
1 cloth and make» tent insect 
roof. Uprights are jointed, 
Showing door p akane pi er 


flap 
rolled up--bobbinet 
curtain door in place. 


Folds Compactly 
Entire tent folds compactly into bundle 
smaller and lighter than any other tent 
of equal size. Easy to carry. Quick 
and simple to erect. 


Cost 20% to $0% Less 
W | Poleless is far superior ìn every way and costs much 
be than the unsteady, cumbersome square types which require 
heavy framework. Don’t buy any tent until 
ave investigated the Wenzel Poleless. Easy to 


rite for illustrated literature -we will also 
send name of nearest dealer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO. 
1061 Paul Street, St . Louis, Mo. 


Without eben. send me fitastrated Wet ( # 


ature on the Wenzel Poleless Touring 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


CAE XE WIC IME TIE INE WC 3 
EUROPE TOURS 


piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
Student Tours of Economy — $395 up. 


GATES TOURS 233 5th Ave- 
CME XE ITE IME TNC INE TUE : 
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CLARK'S FAMOUS CRUISES 


JUNE 30, NORWAY, WESTERN—MEDITERRA- 
NEAN; JAN. 19, ROUND THE WORLD; JAN. 29, 
MEDITERRANEAN; FEB. 7, SOUTH AMERICA— 
MEDITERRANEAN. REASONABLE, INCLUSIVE 
RATES. 

SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMERS 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 


Clear 
pison 


Apply NO-BLUR to your windshield 
twice a year, and whether spring 
showers or drenching downpours you 
are always assured of clear vision 
through the ENTIRE windshield. NO- 
BLUR is absolutely transparent. You S 
can’t even see it after it is applied...in 7 
fact you wouldn't know it was on your 
windshield but for the perfect vision JE 
it enables you to enjoy each time it 

e to 


Apply Twice 
A Year 


rains. O-BLUR has no oll or 
collect dust when it is not raining. One 


application is effective for six months 

or longer. It will not wear or wash off. 
Even h your car ia equipped with 

a mechanical windshield wiper you will 
welcome the added safety and conven- 
ience of being able to see clearly through 
the RE windshield instead of a scant 
wemi-cirele. Price $1 at accessory dealers or 
sent direct. The best dollar you ever spent. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. C-61, Memphis, Tenn. 
— AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS «m» 


! and it was several days before I took 
enough interest in things to learn that the 
place was a sanitarium. 

| They put me through every test which 
| medical science had invented; they ex- 
amined me with every kind of instrument, 
and wrote down my record on long, im- 
posing charts. And when it was all over 
they patted me on the shoulder and as- 
sured me in their best bedside manner that 
I was “organically as sound as a nut.” 
Just tired out; a good rest was what I 
needed. In a few weeks or a few months 
I would be as good as new. 

But the weeks lengthened into months, 
and I made no improvement. I grew 
fatter, but my sleep was no better. In the 
black nights I would lie there alone, my 
eyes fastened on the ceiling, counting the 
strokes of the town clock, meditating self- 
destruction. It was horrible. 


I? WAS a large sanitarium, over seven 
hundred patients and nearly fifty doc- 
tors. You felt on your arrival that you were 
the center of a interest and attention; 
but as weeks passed you ceased to be an 
"interesting case;” the new arrivals mo- 
nopolized the more important’members of 
the staff, and we older residents dropped 
into a perfunctory routine. One after- 
noon, as I was drifting across the lawn, 
as low in spirits as a man can be and still 
live, I heard my name spoken. I turned 
to discover one of the doctors, a man of 
sixty or more, with the saddest face I have 
ever seen. 

“Mr. Horton, I don’t think we have 
met before,” he said simply. “They keep 
me pretty busy back in the laboratory. 
But I have had a chance to study your 
case and I think possibly I might help you. 
The Chief has the idea that I’m only fit to 
be kept back among the test tubes and 
retorts. But there is one trouble that I 
ought to know something about, and that 
is your trouble, unless I am very much 
mistaken." He held out his hand. “My 
name is Witherspoon," he added. ‘The 
initials and title wouldn't mean much to 
you. 'Old Doc Witherspoon' they call me 
around here." 

I said something to make him under- 
stand how much I appreciated his friendl 
interest. He waved away my thanks wih 
alittle gesture, as much as to say, it is noth- 
ing. The afternoon was hurrying on; there 
would be hardly time for all he wanted 
to tell me, he said. And he was right. 

As I watched his eyes and listened to 
the monotone of hopelessness that ran 
like a strong current through his words, I 
was stirred as nothing had ever stirred me 
before. Here was myself talking to me; 
my older, deader self, with all the future 
chapters written, and the dénouement of 
failure and bitterness worked out to the 
last detail. 


BRIEFLY, his was the story of a man 

who ought to have stood at the top of 
his profession, but was, instead, the least 
important member of a sanitarium staff. 
No evil record attached itself to him. He 
took no drugs, used no liquor, had been 
guilty of no malpractice; his crime had 
been wholly against himself. 

Born in Philadelphia, of Quaker parents, 
he took his medical training in New York. 
| After that came hospital experience, so 
that he was as well equipped as any young 
physician of 1880 could ask to be. While 


he was still serving as an interne, he met 
the daughter of a well-to-do manufac- 
turer and became engaged to her. It was 
looked on by the friends of both families 
as an ideal match. He was fully prepared 
for success in an honorable profession, and 
she had social grace and charm, and the 
added help of a small personal income. 

The section of the Pennsylvania city in 
which the girl lived was growing rapidly, 
but there was only one physician of stand- 
ing in it and he was well alone in his sixties 
and welcomed the chance to secure an 
assistant. So Doc Witherspoon and his 
pretty bride started business in the home 
which her father had built for them, with 
the nice shining instruments which he had 
provided, and with all the good will of the 
elderly physician, who looked on them 
with almost as much affection as if they 
were his own children. 

How could any career open more 
happily? What was there in the situation 
that could possibly breed trouble? Noth- 
ing. Nothing except the cancerous growth 
of envy. 

No one could have been kinder than the 
old physician who took him into partner- 
ship; bui Doc's evil spirit whispered, 
"His atients are accepting you only be- 
cause he is too busy. He's turning over to 
you the hardest and most disagreeable 
cases. Why don't you quit this arrange- 
ment and set up for yourself? Why should 
you play second fiddle?” 


H5 wife soon discovered the ugly 

uality in him, and tried to help. She 
said he had been too much the student, 
neglecting his social life. They must get 
out more, she said. Nobly and lovally she 
mapped out a social campaign and plunged 
into it with eager desire. And, because he 
knew she was trying to help, the more 
she sought to bring him out, the more he 
withdrew into the dark recesses of his 
own nature. 

He was jealous of the other doctors in 
town, jealous of his father-in-law, jealous 
of his wife, jealous even of his own chil- 
dren. For from the day of their birth the 
thought was always in his mind, “They 
will love her more than me." And of 
course they sensed the thought, unspoken 
though it was, and of course they did love 
her more. 

The result was inevitable. His practice 
diminished, in spite of his ability and his 
really earnest effort to keep himself up to 
date. The time came when they were 
compelled to look to her father for help in 
balancing the year's budget. The old man 
was generous and never refused them, but 
each year a look of deeper pain came into 
his eyes. 

Doc made one desperate effort to recoup 
his fortune and gain a new place in the 
world. Psychiatry was in its infancy as a 
branch of modern medicine. Doctors were 
beginning to find out just a little about the 
brain, the nerves, and the effects of 
thought and ideas and passions on the 
body's health. With shrewd judgment, 
Doc Witherspoon recognized the oppor- 
tunity, and, borrowing money from his 
father-in-law, went abroad and lived a 
year in Paris and Berlin and Vienna, at- 
tending the lectures of the best men ot 
Europe. 

When he returned to America he estab- 
lished himself in a different city as a 
specialist, and entered almost immediately 
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into a pad ees For a few months it | 
as 


seeme life were opening up a fresh 
chapter for them; but presently the old 
evil spirit reappeared. Doctors soon | 
ceased to send patients to a colleague who | 
never responded with an appreciative 
word or unselfish action. | 

He had begun his professional career at | 
twenty-five. Thirty years later he was a 
ragged widower, his wife having given up | 
the struggle, though there was never a 
word of complaint or reproach. 

After her death he closed his office, and 
wandered about more or less aimlessly 
until the war gave him a chance to do some 
work in the army camps, and by its over- 
whelming bigness made him for the first 
time almost forget himself. 

After the war he came back to civil life, 
but there was no place for him. Younger 
doctors were working the profitable fields. 
He applied for institutional appoint- 
ments; but when he gave the names of his 
classmates and former associates as ref- 
erences, the reports were always the same: 
** A man of fine training but of most un- 
fortunate temperament. Not the kind of 
personality that helps folks to get well." 
So he had drifted from one thing to an- 
other, winding up at last in this sani- 
tarium. 
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you can laugh whole-heartedly, until there 
springs up in your soul an honest, spon- 
taneous joy at the report of another's good 
luck. Not until then will you be healed. 
But you can be. I will help vou, though it 
be the last thing I ever do. Moriturus te 
salut). I who am about to die salute you." 

This was the first of many talks I had 
with Doc Witherspoon. What little trace 
of professional pride still lingered had ap- 
parently been stirred by my situation. 
As an outworn battleship determines to 
fire one last round before its final plunge, 
he fought for my recovery, bringing to 
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ing? Had it occurred to me to gather some 
flowers from the garden? The old man in 
room thirty-two probabl would not live 
a week. Why hadn’t I chought of sitting 
with him for an hour? 

At each meeting he had a little speech 
for me, which, being coined out of his own 
life’s blood, made a profound impression 
on me. 

Later, I wrote brief summaries of some 
of those talks and kept them in my desk, 
where they would be handy whenever 
the germs of Envy reappeared. I showed 
the notes to young Gordon Emmerich 
that night at the club, and he asked me 
for a copy of them. Perhaps others will 
find them worth remembering. 

I. “The greatest illusion in life,” said 
Doc, “is that other people are having a 
better time than we are, that their work 
is more interesting than ours, their situa- 
tions more free from dissatisfaction. To 
be sure, the luck of life is not evenly dis- 
tributed; but nobody is dealt a perfect 
hand, and the amount of absolutely un- 
founded envy in the world would be 


‘ laughable if it were not so tragic. When 


will human beings learn that you can’t 
have everything; that there is just about 
so much happiness and so much sor- 
row in every human lot, and that the 
one true secret of happiness is to play 
boldly and joyously whatever cards you 
have? 

2 “IF you would have friends,” said 
Doc, “you must show yourself friendly. 
That is not my prescription; somebody 


| else said it long ago, but it is tremendously 


true. When you get back to your business 
make a study of the most popular man in 


| your town. What will that study reveal? 


That he is a genius? Not likely; few 
geniuses have been blest with a wide circle 
of friends. That he is clever? The chances 
are against it; cleverness is too willing to 
win its triumphs at the expense of other 
people's feelings. No. You will probably 


| find that he is a good listener, and that he 


has schooled himself in the habit of doing 
unexpected, little, kindly things. He has a 


; gracious word regarding almost any man 


you mention. He doesn't begrudge the 
time to send a note of congratulation or of 


|! sympathy; he remembers people's birth- 
| days, and the pretty hopes and interests 


‘as doled out to any one of us," 


of children. 


"B ALL this an asset to him? If he does 
it deliberately, for the sake of its busi- 
ness value, itis not. But friendliness that 
seeks no reward is the most rewarded in- 
vestment that a human being can make. 
It puts a thousand constructive forces to 
work, and their influence bobs up at the 
most unexpected times and places. I 
should be willing almost to say that if a 
man will devote himself to friendship he 
can forget position and money. For his 


friendship will win him both. 


3. "Only just about so much good luck 
said Doc 
on another day. "If, therefore, vou get 
pleasure only from your own good luck, 
vou confine your joys within very narrow 
limits. But suppose you train yourself to 
get pleasure out of the good luck of a hun- 
dred friends, or of five hundred, or a 
thousand. How vou have cheated a nig- 
gardly old nature! What a millionaire in 
happiness vou have become! And vet you 


have robbed nobody; on the contrary, 


their joys are sweeter because you have 
shared them. 

4. "Have you ever sop ed to think 
how Envy has blotted and blood-stained 
the pages of history?” Doc asked in one 
of his other talks. “Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr were men of magnificent 
talents, who ought both to have had high 
places in our history. Hamilton does 
stand high; but there are touches of 
jealousy that mar his record, while Burr's 
jealousy wrecked his career. And what a 
tragedy is that of Saul, King of Israel, who 
heard.the maidens sing the praises of the 
shepherd boy David, and forthwith be- 
came a slave to the jealousy which finally 
unbalanced his mind and destroyed his 
reign. And Judas, greatest of all the vic- 
tims of envy. He could not stand the 
thought that others were higher in favor 
with the Master. He might have been the 
noblest figure in history; but he listened 
to the voice of Envy and his name is 
detested beyond that of any man who has 
ever lived. 

5. "As you grow older, you ought to 
expect less of human nature,” said Doc, 
“and more of yourself. I don’t mean that 
human nature 1s inherently bad or un- 
worthy; it is not. But those who expect 
people to do a lot for them tend to grow 
more and more cynical as the years ad- 
vance, while those who ask little, forgive 
easily, and take folks as they find them, 
insure themselves a happy old age. To 
forgive easily is one of the surest marks of 
real greatness. 

“In the last analysis," Doc said on 
another occasion, "envy is really nothing 
more than a lack of self-respect. If vou are 
jealous of a man in another field of work, 
it is because you have no proper regard 
for the work to which you are devoting 
yourself. If you are constantly wishing 
yourself somewhere else, it is because vou 
have made no true effort to explore the full 
possibilities of the p ace where you are. 


T IS the spirit in which we work that 

makes our work great or little. And 
nothing could surprise mankind so much 
as the knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
those who are regarded as fortunate or 
powerful. How often these mighty ones 
yearn for the quiet and peace and comfort 
of the common lot. Plato in the *Repub- 
Nic’ mentions an old myth, that after death 
every soul has to choose a lot in life for its 
existence in the next world; and he tells us 
that the wise Ulysses searched for a con- 
siderable time for the lot of a private man. 
He had some difficulty in finding it, as it 
was lying neglected in a corner; but when 
he had secured it he was delighted. 
That old myth is worth remembering," 
said Doc Witherspoon in our final talk. 
“Those who have tasted all the fruits of 
ambition know well that the sweetest of 
all fruits is inner peace." 

This, then, is my story and that of Doc 
Witherspoon. He gave me something 

build on, and through many disap- 
pointments and setbacks, many false steps 
and backshdings, I went forw ard. 

If there be in our city to-day a man who 
really enjovs the happiness of other peo- 
ple more than I do, I have not met him. 
Unless perhaps it be Gordon Emmerich. 
He is the most popular young man I know, 
and ten years from now he will be presi- 
dent of our company. 
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Learn How to Play 


and You Will Know 
How to Live 


(Continued from page 33) 


So they make a rule that plavers can't 
touch a ball in play, except with their clubs. 
Even that would be too easy if the course 
were laid out on a level, featureless 
meadow. So they build hazards, and pre- 
serve natural features of the landscape, 
bunkers, sand traps, long grass beside the 
fairway, dog-leg turns, trees, streams, and 
ponds, and other features that help to 
make a stiff course, and to give point to 
that definition of the game which says 
that it consists of propelling a ball over 
the earth’s surface with implements ill 
adapted to the purpose! But no real 
golfer quits the game because somebody 
left a river between the tee and the green! 

“In other words, in games you accept 
the conditions, and do your best against 
them. Grant me that definition of the 
spirit of play, and ll maintain that 
learning the lessons of plav is one of the 
most important things in life. 

“Nothing depends on the outcome of a 
game. You do vour best for the pure fun 
of it. In work, however, something is 
at stake. That's the difference. But the 
same spirit can be applied to both. With- 
out the spirit of play, work is drudgery; 
with it, work can become the source of 
the greatest happiness in life. 


“Peay. is preparation for life. How do 
uppies play? They pretend to fight 
and bite each other, as they may have to 
do in earnest later on. Similarly, human 
beings can and do learn from play a num- 
ber of things of the greatest usefulness — 
for instance, how to meet crises. 
“Watch men playing golf. In a close 
game, some players nearly always miss 
their short putts; others nearly always 
make them. It isn’t a question of can or 
can't: the ball can go down; either man 
has enough manual skill, ordinarily, to 
put it down. It’s a question of tightening 
up or going to pieces mentally in stiff play, 
w hich is one kind of crisis. 
“In a railroad wreck, another kind of 


crisis, some passengers immediately ac- | 
cept the situation and set to work doing ` 
the things that need to be done. Others, | 


even if they aren't hurt much, stand con- 
fused and excited and do nothing, or the 
wrong things. 

"A good match player rarely goes to 
pieces in a tight place in the game. He 
has learned to throw out fear, nervousness, 
and the thought of failure, and to con- 
centrate on the technique of the play as 
he has drilled himself in it. This ability 
to face a crisis with the right mental 
attitude, if it is thoroughly learned in pl ay, 
can be called into service wherever it is 
needed in life. 

" Play helps, too, to show a man what 
he can do under pressure. The stimulus 
of excitement, impelling him to exert 
every muscle, teaches him he has unsus- 
pected reserve powers. No man who has 
experienced the sensation of getting his 
second wind in a race after he thought he 
was exhausted is ever willing to quit a 


The Telephone at the (entennial 


One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 


Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!" ex- 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 

Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 
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difficult job quite as soon as he might have 
done without that experience. 

“There’s another thing taught by play, 
not quite so obvious. In golf, the man 
who merely smashes the ball hard enough 
to knock it out of the club grounds isn't 
the one who wins. Hitting hard is less 
important than hitting the right way. 

* Similarly, in playing the game of life, 
the man who smashes his way succeeds 
in messing things up, but he seldom does 
the job. With a tenth of his expenditure 
of energy, another man sizes up the situa- 
tion, determines beforehand upon what 
moves to make, and the job is finished 
quickly and smoothly.” 

'These are some of the pointers plav has 
taught President Mason. Now to return 
to the story where we left it, at this 
country's entrance into the war. 


HE National Research Council, with 
the approval of the Government, 
romptly sought to bring the scientific 
brains of the country to an effective focus 
on problems which had to be solved in order 
to prosecute the war successfully. One of 
the greatest was the deadly German sub- 
marine. Several noted physicists—among 
them Max Mason—were invited to Wash- 
ington to consider it and to listen to what 
had already been done by the Allies. At 
that time, the destruction by submarines 
was terrific. 

These under-water monsters prowled in 
the seas between our coasts and Europe, 
threatening every ship carrying arms, 
ammunition, and food, every battleship, 
and every transport carrying soldiers. 
Could science find a way to stop the de 
struction, or render the submarines less 
effective? The French and British had 
not been asleep, they had done much; but 
the submarine was not yet conquered. 

The first problem, of course, was to 
find the submarine. Its ability to creep 
up on vessels by stealth was its strength. 
Observers aboard surface vessels could at 
most catch a glimpse of white foam when 
a periscope shot above the surface for 
brief intervals; but then perhaps it was 
too late. Submerging entirely after firing 
the deadly torpedo, the submarine could 
glide away as it came, nobody knowing 
exactly the direction taken. À few sub- 
marines were destroyed; not many. The 
deadly work went on. The eye, as a guide 
to the fight, proved a failure. Another 
sense, hearing, had to be called into plav. 

It has long been known that sound 
travels faster in water than in air, goes 
farther, and has greater intensity. But, 
granted that the scientist could invent a 
device that would pick up sounds made 
under water by vessels some distance 
away, how Would you know whether the 
sound was made by submarines, by nearby 
surface vessels, or by the engines of your 
own vessel? If you could detect sounds 
with your vessel standing still, could you 
continue to hear them when you were 
under way? Could you defy the interfer- 
ing sounds of breaking waves, water 
slapping against the sides of your vessel, 
noises originating near you aboard your 
vessel? Above all, if you did hear a 
submarine unmistakably—the clank of 
main motors, rudder motors, pumps, fans, 
or propeller—could you tell from what 
direction the sound came? If you couldn't, 
the rest would do you no good. 

This, then, was the problem. 
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"Work had already been started at | 
Nahant by the Western Electric and | 
General Electric Companies, and by the | 
Submarine Signal Corporation," said Mr. 
Mason. “The men at the Washington 
conference were now drawn into the work. 
On the train from Washington to Madi- 
son, I made up my mind in what direction 
to work. I had not been home ten minutes 
when Dean Slichter called up. He had 
collected a fund for war research, and 
suggested that I use it for a wind tunnel 
for experiments in aërodynamics. I ex- 
plained about the submarine conference. 

“SAIL right, he said instantly, ‘go 
ahead and use the money for that!’ 

“So, funds were at my disposal. My 
colledgues in the physics department— | 
Roebuck, Terry, Louis Slichter, and Hay 
entered into the plan enthusiastically, 
ind we started a first rough instrument 
for detection.” 

Before it was finished, Mason had to 
leave Madison. About a week after the 
idea was born, however, his group com- 
pleted the device and gave it a first trial 
on Lake Mendota. The apparatus was 
crude and difficult to manage, awkward- 
looking, and worthless for practical use 
aboard a vessel under real conditions of 
naval warfare. But mounted on its 
modest raft in Lake Mendota, it did the 
job expected of it! When the war closed, 
the M-V tube was successfully operating 
against the submarines, and it has served 
a dozen important uses in peace-time 
navigation. 


Y THIS time, Mason was established 

at the Naval Experiment Station, at 
New London, Connecticut, and had his 
first device sent down to him. He tested it 
again, and again it worked—crudely, to 
be sure, vet effectively enough to justify 
belief in the principle. Work went for- 
ward. 

“We formed four major research groups 
at New London," he said. “These units 
were headed by George Pierce of Harvard, 
Merritt of Cornell, Bridgman of Harvard, 
and myself. We had few tools and poor 
facilities; but we borrowed or comman- 
deered such tools and materials as we could 
lay hands on. Inspired by the terrible 
need to accomplish our job quickly, we 
made progress. Every morning we'd wake 
up and wonder how many more of our 
countrymen's lives had been sacrificed for 
lack of a device for detecting submarines. 
And we'd tumble out and set to work. 

“Commander C. S. McDowell," Mason 
added, “was secretary of the special board 
of the navy on anti-submarine devices. 
He coóperated with us in every way; 
ample facilities were soon provided. I| 
remember one brilliant moonlight night | 
when McDowell took us down-town to 
inspect a tumbledown brick building 
which was unoccupied. Within a week, 
we were installed in it, and dozens of | 
men were working there. In six weeks, 
the number had been increased to six 
hundred." 

'Those times tested men. Mason, as | 
already explained, wasn't the only one 


working on a submarine detector. Several | 


great electric companies had joined forces, 
and some of the keenest inventive brains 
«had been turned loose on the problem. 
What men can do! The work of weeks was 
compressed into davs, the work of hours 
into minutes! 
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One day the navy destroyer “Aylwin” 
steamed oceanward on a mission never 
hinted ashore. It was a test cruise—not 
the first of the kind, nor the last, yet 
vital. Somewhere ahead was a submarine, 
friendly to be sure, but her commander’s 
instructions were to submerge at intervals 
and to act as if she were a hostile sub try- 
ing to escape. The “Aylwin” was to find 
her within the prescribed time. There 
was a game worth plaving, with human 
lives as the ultimate stakes. And Max 
Mason, the man who loves games, was 


aboard. 

There were others. Indeed, the “ Ayl- 
win" from bow to stern was a vast testing 
laboratory for devices for detecting sub- 
marines. Time after time the submarine 


was located within the time allowed. 


' Some of the devices quickly were found 


; consumed taking the 


wanting. Toward the last the officers 
relied on reports practically wholly from 
one source—-Mason’s devices. He had 
two aboard: one was the M-V, and 


i another was called the 4-S. The sub was 


located so accurately that several times 
the “ Aylwin” could hay e dropped a depth 
bomb and destroyed it. The destroyer 
had won. Submarines Pol be pursued 
by ear! 

The officers made their recommenda- 
tions to Washington on the record of the 
tests, and there the decision was reached 
to equip destroyers with the listening 
devices. 


ND now suddenly came one of those 
commands out of the blue that during 
the war put men to the severest tests. 
Washington wanted one of the listening de- 
vices installed immediately on a destroyer 


| which was then lying in New York Har- 


bor, and which was under instruction to 
leave the next afternoon at three o'clock, 
for the war zone. It was about five o'clock 
when Max Mason received the news. 

*[t took about a minute," he said, 
“to realize the size of the job Washington 
had given us. Without knowing that at 
the moment no such thing in assembled 
form existed, Uncle Sam had ordered us to 


put a submarine detector on a destroyer 


inside of twenty-two hours. The inven- 


l tive work was hardly completed. Manu- 


facture had not begun. We had only some 
of the elements for making the detector. 
There was our test device aboard the 
‘Aylwin,’ to be sure. But the ‘Aylwin’ 
was in Boston, we were in New London, 
and the destroyer was in New York. 
Besides, precious hours would have been 
‘Aylwin’ device to 
pieces. The obvious answer to Washing- 
ton was: 

“Te can't be done!" 

However, that answer was not dis- 
patched. Max Mason made his plans. 
Finally, having given his directions, 
Mason went to New York and climbed 
into the hold of the destrover to supervise 
the actual assembling of the elaborate and 
delicate device in something less than 
seventeen hours. 

And here is what happened: The com- 
partment where Mason and his men had 
to work had contained oil. It was emptied 
temporarily, just before they started; but 
the fumes choked their lungs and upset 
their stomachs, and proved nearly intol- 
erable. All night, however, they worked 
furiously. By eleven. o'clock. the next 
morning, they had fnished drilling plates 


and installing parts in the oil compart- 
ment. 

By three o’clock they had the device all 
pretty well assembled, except for tighten- 
ing a few joints. Mason glanced out of a 
porthole and saw the shore passing by. 
The destroyer was mov ing, bound for the 
war zone on schedule time, and he was 
inside her! He saw to tightening the 
joints and cleared out the workmen. A 
man had been brought along from New 
London to work the apparatus. Mason 
and he gave it a ten-minute test. /! 
worked. Mason hastily added. a few final 
instructions, caught a tug, and returned to 
shore. 


ORE than once Mason worked all dav, 

all night, and all the next day. Once 
he went three days and two nights without 
sleep, tumbled into bed, and was wakened 
three hours later to attend an all-important 
conference. 

“We had wonderful coöperation,” he 
says. "Despite its horrors, the war 
brought out in many men unsuspected 
powers, just as the best play can. I 
remember another momentous day, leav- 
ing New London for Boston with ‘Sandy’ 
McDowell, commander of the Naval Ex- 
periment Station. For weeks we had been 
bothered about one essential part of the 
mechanism, called the compensator. We 
had a scheme and it worked, but not well 
enough to satisfy us. It was too complex 
for the M-V tubes. On the train a far 
better solution jumped into my head. 

"[ stopped at the first station long 
enough to telephone by long distance to 
one of our factories, telling them to keep a 
force of men until I arrived. I got in 
about nine at night. We immediately held 
a conference, brief and to the point. I 
explained what I wanted: a bronze cast- 
ing, extraordinarily complicated. 

“The men got my idea from crude pen- 
cil sketches, and in half an hour, without 
blue prints, wooden patterns were under 
construction, and metal was being pre- 
pared for the cast. At midnight, a shift of 
molders came on duty. With the hastily 
constructed patterns to go by, they poured 
the metal. Next morning by eight o'clock 
the castings, still hot but workable, were 
being machined at drill presses. A bare 
ten days later, aboard a vessel on Long 
Island Sound, I was listening with our 
new compensator in operation, and hear- 
ing better than with any previous device." 

There was no let-up. Detection devices 
were made a part of the standard equip- 
ment for destroyers and chasers on this 
side of the ocean. Plans were submitted 
to Admiral Sims, in charge of operations 
abroad, for the Government wanted to 

uip vessels already in the war zone. 
PM was ordered across in Mav, 1918, to 
demonstrate detectors, and he remained 
to supervise installations. It proved to be 
the same terrific rush there, and men who 
knew Mason at that time have told of the 
manner in which he worked. There was a 
period of six weeks, for instance, during 
which he averaged less than four hours’ 
sleep a night. Yet even in those strenuous 
days, he didn’t quit playing. A golf 
course was handy, and he got a reputation 
for using it. It is told that a naval officer, 
hearing about him later, remarked: 

" Mason—Mason—h'm! That must be 
the crazy American who played golf and 
solved submarine problems between holes!” 
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The M-V tubes were one of the great 
inventions of the war. Admiral Sims in an 
official report told how on a foggy night 
one vessel, the “Parker,” twice escaped 
collision with friendly vessels because the 
listener at the detection device reported 
the bearings of the vessels before they 
could be seen. 

They, and other tubes, did their great 
work in pursuing submarines too. Toward 
the close of the war, the sub campaign had 
been definitely defeated. Losses con- 
tinued, but they were greatly diminished, 
and the subs were now the pursued. 
President Mason keeps with pleasure a 
copy of a German newspaper issued the 
day after the surrender at Scapa Flow, in 
which a sub commander, who had been 
interviewed, 


marine destroyers. He told of an instance 
when he was chased for three hours; he 
would submerge, change his course, then 
rise, hoping to see a clear horizon, but 
would find the Americans still in hot 
pursuit. He escaped at last only by run- 
ning into the midst of a convoy, keeping 
out of sight, and blending the noise of his 
engines with those of the convoy. 

It was stirring work. 

Perhaps one of the most dramatic 


said he made it his business , 
to keep out of the way of American sub- | 


incidents of the war occurred in connec- | 


tion with the use of the detectors. A 
group of destrovers had located a sub, 
closed in, dropped depth discharges, and 
the listeners at the 
enemy vessel’s engines explode. But the 
explosion was not the last sound. 
came others—one, two, ten, two dozen; 
sharp and staccato, like pistol shots. 


And pistol shots they were! The crew | 


and officers of the submarine, knowing 
escape was impossible, had turned their 
pistols on themselves! 

There's vet another official story. One 
day a listener aboard a destroyer heard a 


earpieces heard the | 


Soon | 
í 


suspicious sound, unlike a submarine, vet | 


menacing; and a depth bomb was dis- 
charged. 
almost as large as young whales. A 


strangely powerful instrument, one that | 


It brought up two blackfish— ` 


could hear even fish at play under water! | 


HE close of the war found Mason some- 
what out of touch with his academic 


work, and he might have been tempted | 


toward a commercial career and continued 
inventing. But one day a clear call came, 
a letter from Dean Slichter: 

“Before vou decide," it began, “to 
accept any offer which may be made to 
you to enter commercial work . 

“He knew what mv decision would be," 
President Mason said. 

So he came back to Wisconsin. And 
then, early in 1925, the University of 
Chicago set out on a peculiarly thorough 
attempt to secure an able new president. 
Five of the faculty and five of the trustees 
were constituted a committee. Meeting 
weekly all summer, they visualized the 
kind of man wanted, and candidates were 
discussed. When the last name had been 
turned over, the one enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by every member of the committee 
was Max Mason. He came to the new 
job in the fall. 

The job is big, comparable to directing 
a huge business, and it is complicated by 
special problems. But President Mason 
is already on top of it. He brings to it the 
vigor of intellect and of body that I've 
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, tried to make you see in action. In closing 


I want to sum up his piano phy by 
repeating a little parable he tells: 
“We have two men,” he says, “and a 
balky window. One man goes to the 
window and yanks; then yanks some 
more. If the window still sticks, as it 
robably does, he yanks all the harder. 
f the window was merely balky before, it 


i is beautifully stuck now. 


“The second man goes at it differently. 


things I do. I can’t change the color of 
my hair or eyes, but my manners are of 
my own making. 


I can’t help the size of my neck, but I 
can select the style of collar and necktie 
I shall wear, and I do. 

I may have troubles, but I don’t have 
to magnify them. 

I know now that I could have gone at 
life systematically, deliberately, and prac- 
tically, and made my character as fine as 
| the finest, if I had only been wise enough 
' to see the advantage of it. I know that I 
have done myself more harm than all my 
outside enemies combined. No one else 
in the world has dared or would ever dare 
to do such wrong to me as I have done to 
myself, and yet with all that, I have hoped 
and tried to be a fairly decent citizen. The 
regrets I have now are that I could so 

easily have been a better one. 
This is what I am trying to get Bud, my 
| boy, to see and understand clearly. I 
| want him to know that nothing can stop 
him from being an upright, manly, and 
| cheerful personality, if he sets out to be 
| one; that neither heredity nor environ- 
ment can prevent him from drifting to 
disaster if he gives no care to his character. 


GOOD character is within reach of 

every earnest youth. He can have that 
if he wants it. He may not be brilliant, but 
he can make himself dependable; he may 
not be clever, but he can make himself 
honest and industrious and cheerful and 
helpful. He may be duller than his school- 
mates, but he can be as truthful as the 
brightest. In much that men admire he 
can be the equal of any. No rich man can 
be manlier than he; no genius can excel 
him in character. Fate and circumstance 
may batter him about; misfortune may 
come to him; want and necessity may try 
his soul, but neither fate nor misadventure 
can make him a liar or a cheat or a black- 
guard, without his consent. 

I want Bud to go into training for the 
game of life, for, when all is said and done, 
it is a game or a contest, and the goal is 
happiness. The point each of us has to 
consider and determine is how best to play 
it. Who gets the more out of it—the 
decent man or the vicious? Who has the 
more true friends—the honest man or the 

| cheat? Who is the better liked—the 


Giving a pull and finding that the window 
sticks, he looks to see what's wrong. 
Maybe one side is lower than the other. 
He applies a finger lightly at that point, 
corrects the trouble, and the window 
shoots up at a touch. 

“That’s a homely illustration. Yet life 
is like that. The world is full of window- 
yankers; and then there are the problem- 
solvers. The fun of life comes in learning 
to be a problem-solver. 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, whose widely read books on religion and 
other subjects have made him famous, has written for next month an 
extremely interesting article on ‘‘Tolerance.’’ In it he gets behind fac- 
tions, creeds, sects, and denominations, and brings to light a funda- 
mental basis of Christianity—the spirit of tolerance. Doctor Van Dyke 
also discusses the supposed conflict between science and religion, and 
shows that, instead of being opposed, they really supplement each other. 


It Pays to be Decent 


(Continued from page 53) 


cheerful man or the disagreeable? Who 
rises to promotion more rapidly—the in- 
dustrious, willing worker, or the pleasure- 
seeking shirk? 

Son, honor and integrity and courage 
and patience and a sunny disposition are 
popular the world over. They make for 
friendships everywhere; they are under- 
stood and appreciated in every language 
and every country of the globe. Adopt 
them into your character and make them 

ours. Go at life in a thoughtful, clear- 
headed way. Keep in condition for the 
struggle. 

It is so easy to give way to every whim 
and fancy; it seems so reasonable to say 
that we are what we are because we were 
born that way; it is so easy to make ex- 
cuses for our follies and excesses that we 
seem to have lost sight altogether of the 
de that strength of character can be 


uired. 

“The bad may have become bad by mis- 
chance, but the strong are never strong 
by chance. No man ever became a decent 
citizen. without effort. 

I want Bud to know that it is good 
business to be cheerful and kind; honest 
and industrious; painstaking and "careful; 
reliable and dependable, punctual, gentle- 
manly, sober, courteous, modest, friendly, 
helpful, thoughtful, reverent, clean both 
of hands and speech, and unselfish. There 
are other loftier motives, of course, for 
being all these, but if there were no other 
reason for the decencies of life than that 
they actually pay in dollars and cents and 
happiness and peace of mind, he ought to 
have sense enough to cultivate them. 


MEN in the mass know all this and pub- 
licly admit it. I have seen eight hun- 
dred convicts in a prison hall stand and 
cheer for minutes a minister who had 
talked to them about life. Of course it 
was an eloquent and stirring address, ring- 
ing with hope and courage. But stripped 
of its eloquence it was the simple plea for 
decent living. 

Much the same thing happens every 
Sunday in every church in the land. 
Great congregations hear ministers put- 
ting over this idea, dnd they nod their 
heads approvingly. They agree with the 
sentiment of service, and then go out in 
the world and try to win by self. seeking. 


It Pays to be Decent, by EDGAR A. GUEST 
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They know what the minister said is 
right, but they are afraid to try it for 
themselves. 

I dropped in the other day to see a 
business friend of mine. His secretary 
told me that he was at home, suffering 
from a cold. 

“Serious?” I asked. 

“No,” she said with a smile; ‘ ‘but he 
always stays in bed when he has a cold. 
He takes excellent care of himself.” 

And in that he was wise, for health is 
vital to happiness. But a good character 
is vital to happiness, too. That also 
should be given “excellent care.” 

I don’ t know whether or not I inherited 
my “ungovernable temper.” I only know 
that I had one once which I was told was 
ungovernable. The more they called it 
ungovernable the more ungovernable it 
seemed to be. But my fits of rage never 
got me anywhere or anything. After they 
had subsided, I was always humiliated and 
disgraced. I have made as many apolo- 

ies as any other man for the foolish things 
i have done in anger. Then one day I 
checked up on myself, and found that 
whenever I had lost my temper the result 
had always been disastrous. I had never 
in rage done anything either to my credit 
or my profit; and I decided that my “un- 

overnable temper" must be governed. 

"hat was nearly twenty years ago, and 
since then I have not often let my temper 
get out of control. 

Is a man born that way? Possibly so, 
but I have known men with ungovernable 
tempers all my life and I have yet to see 
a man lose his temper when he thought it 
might be dangerous to do so. A little 
hot-headed man seldom gets hot-headed 
enough to attack three men larger than 
himself. 


ATURE never deliberately fashioned a 

bore. But I know one, a tedious bore, 
shunned by his fellows and laughed at be- 
hind his back. He thrusts himself where 
he is not wanted; he talks interminably 
of uninteresting things; his laugh grates 
on the ear; he is often impertinent and 
frequently offensively loud; he breaks into 
the obviously private conversations of 
others, and he has wearied ev ery body that 
has come into his presence. This man is 
honest and decent and in many ways an 
admirable citizen, but he has made a 
nuisance of himself, and he seems not to 
recognize that fact. 


M . . | 
No one with his eyes open to life need 


be a bore. You have only to see one to 
know what not to be. 

I don’t need to show you the drunkard. 
You’ve seen him, Bud, and you know 
what he is like. 
mine whether you want to be like that. 
Life is a game that calls for all the wits 


you possess. I want you to think too much 


css ever to get drunk. 


can show you all manner of men you | 


don't have to resemble. 

Here is the stingv man. He has the 
reputation for little dealing. He is known 
in every community. He is honest but 
penurious; his home life is clean, but it is 
niggardly and cheap. He is a church-goer, 
perhaps, but he grumbles at the expense. 
He has never done a thing for which he 
could be arrested, but neither has he ever 
done a thing for which he can be greatly 
admired. He is rich in money, but poor in 
friendships. His own people are unhappy 


It is up to you to deter- | 


WATCH the POSTAL LIFE 


Beginning Its Second Twenty Years 


Its Economies Have Gripped Public Attention 
Throughout the Country 


ARE YOU Thinking 


of Life Insurance? 


You Should Find Out What the Non-Agency 


Company With 


TWENTY YEARS OF 


SUCCESS 
To Its Credit Can Do for You 


'The constant aim and continuing purpose of 
this Company is to refine its economies more 
and more so as to furnish sound legal re- 


serve life insurance protection through 
its direct method at lower and lower 


cost. High-pressure methods are avoided 
in the Postal Life. It adopts the principle 
of low pressure, and is growing much like a 
bank. Its policyholders are quite like de- 
positors, as agents do not bring them in. 


THE PRESENT RECORD SHOWS 


over $50,000,000 of insurance issued, and 
that there have been paid to policy bene- 


fi CIATIe8. zo ertet ..$24,267,790.00 
as follows: 
On claims by death... . $11,985,867.00 
In maturing endowments . ...1,573,394.00 
In surrender values and dividends _...3,069,639.00 


In loans on their policies ..... ... 7,638,890.00 


That Postal policyholders prize their poli- 
cies and keep them in force, is shown in 
the decidedly low lapse rate. 

That its policyholders are well selected and 
have been benefited by the Company’s 
Health Bureau Service, is shown in the dis- 
tinctly low death rate. 

That its policyholders in acting for them- 
selves in taking out policies save expense, 
is shown in the 9!4°% Guaranteed Dividend. 
Its policyholders being widely distributed 
geographically by the non-agency method 
is most valuable to the Company: the 
policyholders themselves spread a knowl- 
edge of the Company’s economies in many 
communities where they reside. 

These outstanding conditions in the Com- 
pany have contributed to low cost of in- 
surance, and will so continue. 

Call at the Company’s office, or simply 
use the Coupon, or write and say, “Mail 
me insurance information as mentioned 
in The American Magazine, June, 1926,” 
and in your letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name; 
. 2. Your occupation; 
3. Exact date of your birth. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent 
will be sent to visit you. We desire to 
co-operate with you directly, and have 
you think out with us your problems from 
official documentary "matter submitted. 
Because we employ no agents the resultant 
commission savings go to you. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Malone, President 


m. R. 
511 Fifth kak Corner 43d Street, New York 


Dividends GUAR- 
ANTEED in your 
Policy; also Contin- 
gent Dividends Paid 
as Earned. 


The life- Sesivngne 
service of the Com- 
pany's Health Bu- 
reau benefits policy- 
holders and helps 
also to keep insur- $ 
ance cost down. 


American 6.26 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full insur- 
ance particulars for my age. 

Nam... ona genet cag vaedbaninnsgetns 
Addréàs TE TEA erie eee e elTe 


Occupation ................... eese 


Exact date of birth ...................... 
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CARTER 
PEN 


A NEW pen—an old name. 


Its osmiridium (osmium and iridium 


combined) point provides a silky, 
smooth writing pen—a pen of per- 
manence. You may well regard it a 
lifelong friend. 
The Carter Pen 


sturdy in appearance; precision built 


is handsome and 


of gencrous ink capacity; quickly filled. 

The Carter Rocker Sprin; Clip— 
built into the cap—allows The Carter 
Pen to be easily placed in pocket by 
slight pressure on spring—holds tight 
when spring is released. 

There's a model and color to fit 
cvery hand, and to please individual 
taste. At leading stores—or write us. 


The Carter's Ink Co. 


Boston Montreal 
New York Chicago 


You know 
the INK 


| better than his neigh 


because of his selfishness. He has utterl 
spoiled by one narrow trait a life which 
could have been truly splendid. Perha 
he was born that way, but I doubt it. He 
has simply permitted himself to grow 
that way. 

And here is the boastful man. He lords 
it over others and imagines himself to be 

: Fors His talk i 
constantly of himself. He would have 
vou think he is all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
interesting, but he deceives no one into 
thinking that. If you have done and are 
doing well everybody will know it without 
a word from you. If you have been 
honored by your fellows be grateful, but 
be silent. 

You will still need the friendship of the 
office boy, the janitor, the postman, the 
gasolene service station attendant, the 
good will of the waiter, and the help of all 
with whom you come in contact. Don’t 
throw these away because you have won a 
golf championship or a tennis match, or 
made a fortune, or been raised to power. 
Be conscious of your own worth, but stay 
humble and friendly and kind. Only the 
bluffer and the sham find it necessary to 
boast. Keep your head. To-morrow 1s at 
the threshold. What you have done yes- 
terday or to-day may be to your credit; 
but with the morning a new task will 
come. Yesterday's successes can be 
smothered by one miserable failure. 

Nobody likes the liar and the cheat. 
Nobody encourages them or befriends 
them. 

Nobody likes the loud-voiced man, or 
the vulgar man, or the abusive man. 

Nobody likes the gloomy man or the 
grief-stricken man who is forever shedding 
his tears in public. 

Nobody likes the selfish grabber. 

Be none of these, Bud. You don't have 
to be. With your eyes open and your head 
cool you can steer clear of every one of 
these pitfalls. 


play the game of life as you would play 
any other game—carefully and calmly 
and deliberately. Find out what is best 
for you, and do it. Protect yourself 
against your own weaknesses. Put your 
best foot forward, and keep it there. 

We (I mean the Detroit “Free Press”) 
have just moved into a new building. 
Each floor has been tested and tried for 
the weight it can bear. I remember one 
day last winter watching the workmen 
pile sack upon sack of cement upon a floor. 

I asked Mac, the general superintend- 
ent, what they were doing, and why. 

“Well,” said he, “the temperature was 
below zero the night that floor was poured. 
We think it is all right, but there may be 


| a weakness there, and we want to know. 


We are putting upon it the utmost weight 
it will ever be asked to carry. If it holds 
that we know it will be all right." 

And life is like that. It tries us and 
tests us to the utmost. If we stand up 
against the temptations, we are all right; 
but to do it we must get rid of our weak- 


| nesses. 


The thing that I am most concerned 
with is my own conduct in any given cir- 
cumstance. 

“What effect will this have upon me 


| and the. character which I want to stand 
l for me?’ 


* I ask myself. “Will this present 
incident close to my credit, or discredit? 


Shall I indulge myself in this liberty for a 
little pleasure, and venture for it, possibly, 
a lifetime of regret? Will it increase men's 
good opinion of me or decrease it? [s it to 
my advantage to let it become public 
knowledge that I do this sort of thing? Do 
I want myself advertised in this particular 
manner?” 

Do men like to hear others forever 
whining about their ill luck? They don't. 
Then don’t whine about yours. 

Do they like liars and cheats and brag- 
garts and misers and bores? They do not. 

Do they like a public display of sorrow 
and constant sighing of an unhappy heart? 
They do not. Then bear your anguish in 
silence. We have all suffered or shall 
suffer, and the test of a man’s faith and 
courage is the weight of grief he can bear. 
Go to the feast of life with the joy of life 
on your face, though you carry the pain of 
it in your heart. Be such a man as you 
like to meet and know. 

This isn’t easy, but it is possible. 


I EMEMBER this—any weakling can 

be surly and disagreeable and ‘ugly; 
any sort of an ignoramus can be selfish 
and greedy and morose; but it takes in- 
telligence, courage, self-possession, and 
self-determination to be. at all times 
thoughtful of others, broad-minded, gen- 
erous, and wise in conduct. Little brains 
can steal and lie and cheat and be cads; 
but it takes a real man to stand up to 
life and keep his name untarnished. 

Bud, a good character is the best asset 
you can have. Bankers will lend money 
on it. 

Viewed from any v angley ou choose, senti- 
mental or practical, it is most worth-while. 
It will get you a job anywhere, and it will 
help you to keep it after you get it. For 
commercial purposes nothing can equal 
it. 

Take this from your father, who has 
been over the road: ''You are your own 
worst enemy." Be watchful lest you de- 
feat yourself. Don't carry into the race of 
life an extra pound. Don't handicap your- 
self. Don't think you can win without a 
struggle, and don't think you can struggle 
without being in condition. 

If you were to play in a golf or tennis 
match you would want to be at your best. 
You would practice for weeks in advance 
to make sure of your skill. You would not 
hope to win by luck, or think to conquer 
with indifferent playing. You would want 
a clear eye and a steady hand, and you 
would know that the trial would call for 
all you had of courage and intelligence. 

Well, so it is with life. You will never 
win a championship without character, 
and you will never acquire character 
without determined practice. 

Cling to the advantage of a clear head 
and a good name. Outwit the smart- 
alecks who mock at morals. Know what 
you are doing every hour of your life. Be 
a good fellow, tolerant, broad-minded. 
big-hearted, and just. Don't be a prude or 
a smug-faced hypocrite. Be yourself, un- 
affected and unspoiled, but be yourself at 
your best. 

A good character can sustain many 
losses, but a bad one goes down with the 
first blow. 

Live up to your best, my boy, if for no 
other reason than because it pays to be 
decent! 


+ + è B $ 


hat equals the beauly of well-kept heir? . 


(Js your scalp oily ?. 


Shampoo the hair once each 
week, using the following treat- 
ment: Before you wet your hair 
rub Wildroot Taroleum into the 
scalp with your finger tips. Ap- 
ply warm water, and let the 
snowy, antiseptic lather absorb 
the oily dirt. Rinse thoroughly. 
When dry, massage the scalp 
with Wildroot Quinine Hair 
Dress. 


y 


s 


3 Hawt you 


found 
dau ? 
Two or three times a week (in 
severe cases, every day), apply 
Wildroot Hair Tonic to the 
scalp. This should be done in 
the most thorough manner, 
parting the hair so as to reach 
every spot on the scalp—and 
massaging gently with the fin- 
gers. Finish by dressing the 
hair with the tonic, one strand 
at a time. 


Armed wr aee 


Al 


235 your scalp druj? 
Once every other week, give 
yourself this treatment: Remove 


: dandruff from scalp by applying 


Wildroot Hair Tonic. Then 
gently massage Wildroot Tar- 
oleum into the scalp, before you 
wet your hair. Cover your head 
with a hot towel for five min- 
utes. With more Taroleum and 
warm water, shampoo the hair. 
Rinse well, and follow with cold 
water, 


Waien the first 


glorious day of golf is over—and the 
final putt sinks in the 18th cup— 
— «when the tense moments end 
in soft mellow twilight 
—have a Camel! 


p^ WHEN it’s glorious evening * s 
' on the greens. And the last 
long putt drops home on the 
18th hole—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, 
Camel fragrance and taste 
add joyous zest to healthful 
hours in the open. Camels 
never tire your taste, or 
leave a cigaretty after-taste, 
no matter how liberally you 
smoke them. This is the in- 
side story of Camel success 
—their choice tobaccos and 
perfect blending make them 
the utmost in cigarettes. 


So, this fine spring day, 
when your first glorious 
birdie ends its breathless 
flight. When you leave the 
long course to start home, 
tired and joyous — taste 
then the smoke that's ad- 
mitted champion among 
the world's experienced 
smokers. Know, then, the 
mellowest fragrance that 
ever came from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the tri- 

umph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest— 

made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is con- 

centrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco organization 
in the world. 


compare Camels with 

any other cigarette made 
at amy price. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


y 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1926 
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The Fighting Point, by BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The Fighting Point 


‘Continued from page 63) 


away, somewhere up Mink Brook. I have 
seen their canoe come out of there some- 
times in the early morning, very early, 
before I could be expect’ to be awake at 
all. Yes, I think they have a place up 
there.” 

“They could come in over the line, up 
beyond," Beme remarked, and Donat 
nodded. 

“All that is need’ is to carry about two 
miles over the height of land, from the 
waters above Mink Pond," he agreed. 
“T think that is the way of it, if you ask 
me. But it is not of my affair.” 

Porgan was interested; himself put a 
question. 

“You mean there's a route to the line 
that way?" he asked curiously; and Donat 
proceeded to explain to him, tracing a 
rude map with his blunt finger on the 
table top. Porgan, listening, saw that 
Beme had turned to Vonne, and that the 
girl leaned toward him while they talked 
together. He could hear her low tones, 
and the timbre of them made him burn 
with a furious hatred toward Beme, this 
dull little guide of his, this lump of a man. 
Nevertheless, he attended to Donat’s 
words, since this information might well 
be of value to him. But as soon as Donat 
was finished, Porgan swung the other way 
toward Vonne and touched her elbow, and 
even gripped her arm, and commanded 
her attention. 


SHE gave it to him, but there was a 
* 2 slow fire in her eyes, hidden behind the 
polite words which came from her lips. 
He leaned nearer her, the wine warm in 
his veins, chuckling and whispering, tell- 
ing her how beautiful she was. And at 
last he would have touched her again, his 
hand seeking her arm; but she rose at 
that, leaving her chair on the other side, 
turning toward the kitchen. 

"[t is time to clear away," she ex- 
plained, and she began to carry the dishes 
from the table toward the kitchen door. 
Donat called after her, “Have you made 
tea, Vonne?" 

“Theres a pot on the stove," she 
replied. I'll bring it in." 

When she returned, she brought cups 
and set them by the men; and when she 
came to Porgan's side he allowed his hand 
to drop against her skirts. She drew 
quickly away from him, but presently, 
coming with the teapot to fill his cup, she 
was forced to stand for a moment nearer; 
and his hand fell again, to press against 
her knee. 

She lifted the pot from the full cup, 
but as she swung away, with an appear- 
ance of accident she allowed a spoonful 
of the scalding stuff to spill from the 
spout. It struck Porgan's cheek, and he 
uttered a great cry of profane pain and 
rage and scrambled to his feet, brushing 
at his burned face. 

Vonne was instantly all contrition and 
apology. But’ Donat, across the table, 
only roared aloud, holding his sides. 

" o-ho-ho!" he cried. “So that is it, 
my frien’? You have try your little tricks 
with Vonne. I tell vou she is a very hot 
and prickly person, my frien’. If it is not 


a knife point, then it is a bit of ver’ hot 
tea. 


Porgan.” 

Porgan leaned toward him for a mo- 
ment, poised and trembling, ready for 
any violence. But there was a certain 
cool ferocity in the eyes of the one-legged 
man, and Porgan’s dri passion faded in 
this icy glance, till he threw himself aside 
and turned toward the door. From the 
doorway he flung back an oath, a bitter 
word; then out regardlessly into the 
sluicing rain, cool against his burned 
cheek, and at a staggering run, drunk 
with rage, he made toward the distant 
bunk house. 

So Porgan did not have a thimbleful of 
the orange-blossom cordial after all. 


THERE was no laughter in Donat's 
face, not even superficial mirth, after 
Porgan was gone. He said abruptly to 
Beme, “Take that gentleman upon his 
way in the morning, my son. I do not 
wish to be harsh with him." 

Beme knew somewhat of Donat; he 
said apologetically, “I will. We'll be gone 
time you're about, Donat. Don't bother 
him. I'm responsible for the man.” 

“That is a heavy responsibility,” said 
Donat steadily. ‘‘Such men come to bad 
accidents sometimes.” 

“Tl take care of him," Beme replied. 
“That’s my job." 

Donat’s lips twisted a little. 

“What if 1 do not permit him to 
depart?" he demanded. *''Sometimes I 
am ver' much provoke with these gentle- 
men who insult my daughter." 

Beme met the other's eye. 

** You're not going to bother him," he 
said evenly. “I’m responsible." 

The girl touched her father's arm. 

“I think he is repaid,” she said, with a 
little smile. ‘And my man is taking care 
of him. He will go away." 

Vonne looked at Beme, and her eyes 
were mild with reproof. 

“I do not like you to take care of such 
men," she told him. 

“T didn't figure him out when I 'greed 
to," Beme apologized. “ But I'll get rid of 
him soon's Tean” ; 

He left them then, to follow his charge 
to the bunk house; but first he asked 
Vonne for oil with which to bandage the 
burn, and she gave it to him. In the bunk 
house, he made Porgan as comfortable as 
possible, preserving against the other’s 
flaming and tempestuous rage a perfect 
silence, saying never a word. And, having 
done what he could for Porgan, he got 
into his blankets and affected slumber. 

But it was a long time before Porgan’s 
ill humor cooled sufficiently to permit him 
to compose himself for sleep. The pain 
in his cheek persisted all night long. 

Beme woke him early, announcing that 
they would at once continue on their 
way. Porgan was very full of bitterness 
and anger and a destructive and murder- 
ous fury against these three who had 
discomfited him; but he was also full of 
guile. His departure with Beme would 
put Donat at ease; if he chose later to 


You will have a blister on your | 
cheek to remember her by, M'seu' 
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Learn this 


secret of 


well-kept hair 


OU can’t enjoy the dance if 
you’re worried how your hair 


looks. 


All evening you'll be uncomfort- 
able. Nervous. 

Don't put up with hair that keeps 
you uneasy when you're out for a 
good time. Learn how well-dressed 
men and women everywhere keep 
their hair looking smooth, smart. 

Stacomb. There's the whole se- 
cret! 

Stacomb trains the most difficult 
hair—quickly—safely. Keeps it in 
place—a// day long. Brings out 
the natural, healthy sheen others 
admire. 

Keeps your hair in condition, too. 
Stacomb never leaves it dry and 
brittle—a prey to dandruff—as 
daily wetting with water does. 
Never makes it matted or greasy- 
looking. 

Don’t go along day after day 
knuckling under to unruly hair. Try 
a touch of Stacomb tomorrow morn- 
ing—it will give your hair a new 
lease on life! 


Stacomb comes in jars, tube: 
and liquid form. All drug stores. In 
Canada, address Standard Labo- 
ratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, en 
West, Toronto. P 


i Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
: Dept. T-30, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


: Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
: sample tube of Stacomb. 


I 
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0 YOU, too 


need a new TOOTH 


BRUSH? 
This Cabinet a Timely Reminder 


How often a glance at your tooth brush in the 
morning has made you resolve to "get a new one 
today." And then, in spite of your good inten- 
tions— you simply forgot. 

Tooth Brushes are hard to remember to buy. They 
don't "use up" like dentifrices. Dr. West's will 
last longer, it is true, because the bristles are of the 
highest quality. But even with Dr. West's tooth 
brush you get the greatest benefit by the use of a 
fresh, sanitary one every three months. 


To help you in this healthful habit thousands of 
dealers now put this Dr. West's Reminder Cabinet 
right up where grateful folks will see it. So when 
you come face to face with this Cabinet it means 
that your dealer is advising a new Dr. West's— 
the brush that fits the mouth and cleans teeth 
clean INSIDE, OUTSIDE and BETWEEN. (See 


diagram.) 
IT FITS! 


Built to the pat- 
tern of the human 
mouth. Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush con- 
tacts eve curve 
and angle and 
crevice. While al- 
most any tooth 
brush will clean 
outside surfaces, 
r. West's cleans 
INSIDE, OUT- 
SIDE AND BE. 
TWEEN. 


DrwWests 


TOOTH BRUSI ~ 
There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 


the family. Prices: Adult's, soc; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special Gum Massage. 75c. At all good dealers. 


Lj 


return, the peg-legged man would not be 
so alertly on his guard. Porgan was per- 
fectly determined to return. 

But for the present he was willing to 
appear amenable, to yield to Beme. So 
before day was fully come, they finished 
breakfast, loaded the canoe into the water 
below the dam, and turned down-stream. 
But the water was low; they had re- 
peatedly to step out into the stream bed 
and drag the canoe, and their progress 
was retarded. Thus, it was late in the 
forenoon when they came to the quick 
water some four miles below the dam. 

This particular rapid is not difficult. 
There are in it two chutes, in each of 
which the canoe must be swung at the 
right moment; but in neither case, unless 
the water is high, is there any great force 
of current to perplex the canoeman. As 
they approached the first, Beme spoke to 
his passenger, who had been paddling. 

, "I'll take it now," he ed quietly, in 
signal to the other to put up his paddle. 

But Porgan was in sulky and argumen- 
tative mood. He ignored this injunction, 
and when they struck the first bit of 
quick water he found a certain pleasure 
in setting his paddle on the bottom and 
checking the canoe awkwardly, to make 
the guide's task more difficult. 

Beme called to him again, "Let it 
alone!" But Porgan did not even turn 
his head. Thus they came through the 
first chute, bumping and scraping amon 
the boulders in the stream bed; an 
as they approached the second, Beme 
uttered a warning. 

“You'll have her over!” he said. 

For all answer, Porgan set his paddle 
against a rock and gave a sideward shove; 
the canoe swung broadside to the current, 
at the very lip of the chute. Beme made 
a frantic effort, but it was hopeless from 
the start. The canoe caught and hung, 
and slowly toppled; and first Beme, erect 
with his pole, went overboard; and then 
Porgan himself, overbalanced, was forced 
to flounder into the water. 

The heavily loaded craft spilled some 
of its burden, took some water aboard, 
then righted itself and sailed serenely 
away down-stream. Beme, to his knees 
in water, recovered the tent before it 
could drift away; and without regarding 
Porgan, who was wet from head to foot, 
he started to scramble down through the 
rips to overtake the canoe. 


PORGAN, angrier than before, filled the 
air with his wrath. He dragged himself 
ashore on an open ledge; a cool little wind 
chilled him, and he set to work to build a 
fire and dry his clothes. At the foot of the 
rips he saw Beme recover a pack sack 
which had fallen out of the canoe; the 
guide lifted it on a flat rock, as he had 
done with the tent. The canoe in the 
meantime had reached the dead water 


| without overturning, and was drifting 


steadily down-stream. It disappeared 
around a bend in the stream, and Porgan 


| saw Beme make his way to the shore and 


start after it. He laughed derisively, 
threw more wood on his fire and began to 
pull off his wet clothes. 

He stayed by his fire for perhaps half 
an hour, momentarily expecting Beme to 


| return with the canoe; and it was not till 


the end of that time that his increasing 
uneasiness culminated in the recollection 
that his bag was in the canoe. It could 


not, he remembered, have fallen out; it 
was securely in the bottom, other stuff 
atop it. Beme must by this time have 
overtaken the craft; should have been 
back here long before—and he had not 
come. 

He might have opened the bag, dis- 
covered what it contained. At this 
thought, Porgan began to draw on his 
clothes, working with a furious and 
desperate haste. Without lacing his boots, 
he set out down-stream, racing to find 
some trace of Beme. 

Half a mile below he came upon the 
other man. Beme had captured the canoe 
where the stream swung sharply around a 
bare ledge; the craft had gone aground 
upon the outer side of the bend. He had 
paddled it across to the ledge and landed 
there; for the canoe was half full of water, 
its contents must be dried, and upon this 
ledge the sun struck warmly. When Por- 
gan appeared, Beme had already emptied 
the canoe of its contents. 

His own pack sack had fallen over- 
board; he had left it up-stream in the 
quick water. But Porgan's in the canoe 
was sopping, and Beme hung the gar- 
ments here and there to dry. He came, 
last of all, to Porgan's leather bag. It had 
been almost submerged; its weight told 
him that there was water inside, and he 
opened it without any hesitation at all. 


N TOP of the other articles which it 

contained he saw Porgan's automatic 
pistol in its holster, and an extra clip of 
cartridges; then some garments, wet and 
dripping, which he removed. But when 
he perceived what lay beneath, the man 
was startled and Serole, and uncertain 
what to do. 

He at last set the bag down on the ledge, 
and was standing beside it when he saw 
Porgan bursting through the thick growth 
along the banks of the stream on the 
opposite side. Porgan hailed him; and, 
after a moment's hesitation, Beme got 
into the canoe and paddled across to 
fetch the other man. 

Porgan could see the bag, could set 
that it was open; before Beme was half 
across the stream he shouted furiously, 
“What are you doing in my things?" 

Beme said steadily, “They got wet. I 
was figuring on drying them out." 

The bow touched shore and Porgan 
leaped into the canoe; he stood erect, 
facing the other, while Beme turned the 
craft and headed back again. And Porgan 
saw that Beme's face was innocent of 

uile, full only of a great bewilderment. 
He hesitated, considering what to say; 
and in the end thought cynically that he 
need say nothing. 

This was as good a time as another ror 
what he meant to do to Beme; this as good 
a place for the doing. The setting of the 
stage which he intended to leave behind 
him could wait till he was ready; it were 
better located at a distance from the 
actual scene of that which he had planned. 
He need only wait till they landed on the 
ledge; he looked that way and saw the 
pistol lying ready there, the shotgun 
leaning against a boulder in the back- 
ground. ‘ 

So he made no explanation at all. But 
when they landed his first glance was 
toward the bag; and at what he saw, he 
forgot his intention for the moment in 
this new concern. For the lower part of 
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the bag was full of money, paper money— 
and it was also full of water; and Porgan 
had a moment’s terrible certainty that 
the paper would be reduced to pulp before 
he could take measures for its salvage. 
So he leaped toward the bag, this even 
before Beme had stepped ashore; and he 
poured out the water and began to take 
out money with both hands. 

The green and the golden colors of the 
currency were intensified by the action of 
the water; the stuff was extraordinarily 
vivid in the sunlight. The bills were made 
up in fat packets bound with rubber 
bands or bands of yellow paper glued 
together; and the glue had been dissolved 
and weakened by the water, so that 
these packets fell apart soggily. 

Porgan began desperate y breaking 
the bundles open, separating them, 
squeezing the water out of them in his 
hands, flattening the bills again, laying 
them about him on the ledge. There was 
a little depression full of gravel, and he 
picked up bits of this gravel to weight 
down eich bill, to avoid its blowing away. 


"T HE little pile of wet currency became a 
patch which grew; Porgan worked on 
his hands and knees, ignoring Beme; and 
Beme, with wide and startled eyes, stood 
in the background watching him, fum- 
bling nervously at his chin with his hands. 
He could read the denominations on these 
bills; the least of them bore the number 
* s." And Porgan spread them all about 
him and weighted them down till there 
were scores, till they extended for feet 
and then for yards in each direction. 

'The man worked with a curious inten- 
sity, and he seemed to be cursing under 
his breath the while. Beme had never 
supposed there was so much money in the 
world as this; it carpeted the wide ledge, 
there in the heart of the wilderness; and 
as the paper dried in the sun, the edges 
of the bills began to flutter a little in 
the breeze, weakly, like drowned things 
stirring back to life again. 

They were both immensely absorbed 
in this spectacle; so much so that neither 
of them heard the approach of a canoe, 
neither was conscious that there were 
other men about, till the very shadow of 
the craft came within the range of the 
corner of Beme's eye. Then he turned 
and looked, and uttered a dismayed 
ejaculation; Porgan likewise whirled to 
see what Beme had seen. 

What they saw was the canoe they had 
met before. In this canoe, the same two 
men; men upon whose countenances, 
saturnine and dour, lighted now by an 
extraordinary and incredulous amaze- 
ment, sat every evil thing. The man in 
the stern was enormous; Beme thought he 
must be that Big Louie whom Donat and 
Vonne had put to such an ignominious 
rout. He in the bow was somewhat 
smaller. 

But this little man appeared to be the 
more formidable; for as the canoe drifted 
toward them, already within a dozen 
yards, he held a rifle ready on his knees. 

When Porgan and Beme perceived 
this canoe containing the two silent men 
drifting so quietly toward them, they 
were momentarily frozen into an appalled 
silence. There came no sound from the 
canoe, neither Porgan nor Beme moved a 
hair, and the overpowering hush of the 
wilderness, which is the more oppressive 
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because it is a stillness full of little noises, 
descended upon the scene. 

Along the bank, a great flock of red- 
starts, congregated already for the south- 
ward migration, flurried and fluttered 
through the trees with a recurrent whir of 
many little wings; the birds saw the men 
and were curious to discover what was 
afoot; a little flight of them dropped 
among the money spread so neatly all 
about, and they picked at the edges of the 
bills, till Porgan drove them away with a 
wave of his hand. 

This gesture, as though by accident, 
brought his hand above the spot where 
his automatic lay upon the ledge, and he 
let his fingers drop toward it. But at the 
same time his eyes turned in the direction 
of the canoe, and he perceived that the 
little man in the bow was not only re- 
garding him with an alert attention but 
also that he had lifted the rifle a little, so 
that its muzzle was, from Porgan’s point 
of view, no more than a black hole within 
a circle of steel. 

So he took his fingers away from the 
pistol. And after a moment he con- 
tinued, with the utmost apparent calm- 
ness, the task of separating the last 
packets of money and spreading the bills 
to dry in the sun. 

The canoe drifted gently against the 
ledge and grounded on a patch of sand 
just under water there; the current swayed 
it against the bank and it hung there; the 
two men watched Porgan, still in that 
fashion so curiously silent and intent. 

Porgan seemed to ignore them. He 
persisted in his task, and as he moved to 
and fro on his haunches to find fresh space 
on which to spread the money, he hummed 
a little under his breath. But it was 
noticeable that he steadily withdrew him- 
self from the locality where the pistol lay. 
This was not, he told himself, the hour for 
violence; and this man so full of reckless 
truculence managed to present a de- 
meanor calm and undisturbed, contrived 
to hide all the passion that shook his very 
soul. 


BEME was outwardly as little dis- 
turbed; but, as a matter of fact, the 
simple little man was full of dismayed 
concern. It is a part of the code of his 
profession to protect the sport who in- 
trusts himself to your care. He alread 
blamed himself for the catastrophe whic 
had thrown them into the water. The 
fact that Porgan had deliberately brought 
about that mischance did not excuse 
Beme in his own mind. He should, he 
thought, have stopped the canoe, and in- 
sisted that Porgan put up his paddle. 

He had this load on his conscience 
until the discovery of the money in Por- 
gan's hand bag distracted his thoughts 
for a while into other channels, and left 
him full of doubt and curiosity as to why 
Porgan had so much money, why he had 
brought it into the woods. And he asked 
himself how much the amount of the 
treasure could be, so that at the moment 
the other canoe appeared Beme was 
engaged in counting. His tally had al- 
ready run into the thousands. 

So the other canoe had been able to 
creep upon them without his discovering 
the approach of the two outlaws; and 
Beme blamed himself for this lapse of 
vigilance, and assumed in. his. own 
thoughts the responsibility of protecting 


Porgan, even in the desperate straits in 
which they now found themselves. He 
had no illusions; he was quite sure that 
the life of neither of them was worth a 
candle's flicker. 

But so long as they still lived some- 
thing might be done; it was even possible 
that another cavalcade of canoes might 
come down-stream. Delay served them; 
therefore he accepted the outward peace- 
fulness of the scene very gratefully. If 
nothing occurred to precipitate a con- 
flict they had still a chance of escape. 

But at the same time his wits were 
alert; he studied the spot, considered its 
strategic possibilities. The ledge itself was 
perhaps a dozen feet wide and tapered 
to an apex, where he stood. At its shore- 
ward end, twenty feet away, there was a 
boulder, against which now leaned the 
shotgun—loaded, he remembered, with 
buckshot. A moldering log slanted into 
the water beside this boulder. 

The whole central portion of the ledge, 
fair in the sunlight, was occupied by 
Porgan, by the outspread money, and 
by the articles of clothing and the food 
which Beme had laid there to dry. The 
pistol, in a curious isolation as 'Porgan 
drew away from it, lay in the middle of 
this litter, the holster a little at one side. 
The butt was presented toward Beme; he 
saw that there was a clip of cartridges in 
place. 

But the weapon was very probably not 
cocked; the time necessary to prepare it 
for action was valuable, and he was not 
familiar with the arm. He therefore con- 
centrated his attention upon the business 
of getting the shotgun into his hands. 


"THE big man in the stern of the canoe, 
the man Donat had called Big Louie, 
the man whom Donat and Vonne had dis- 
comfited, was the first to speak. He held 
the canoe steady, his paddle on the bot- 
tom, and abruptly he exclaimed in a loud 
and roaring tone, “I never see so much 
money in my lifetime!” 

And instantly the hush dissolved; its 
fragments fled; the paralysis which had 
held them all seemed to disappear; the 
scene returned to a surface normality 
again. Beme moved and eased his rigid 
muscles; Porgan squatted on his heels, 
and grinned at the men in the canoe; the 
little man with the rifle stepped lightly 
ashore, and without a word walked gin- 
gerly toward where the pistol lay, picked 
it up, and with it in his hand withdrew to 
the shoreward end of the ledge. He laid 
the pistol on the log there, near where 
the shotgun stood; and he himself leaned 
against the boulder, the rifle still alert! 
in his hands. 

This in the time it took Porgan to 
reply to Big Louie’s exclamation. 

“Lot of it, isn’t there?” he agreed 
jocularly, and he swept a hand toward 
Beme. "My guide dumped us in the 
quick water, and it got wet, so I’m putting 
it out to dry." 

Big Louie dragged the bow of the canoe 
ashore, and he grinned at Beme. 

“Takes good man to run that chute, 
what?" he derided. “ Ver’ few do it. Only 
everybody that come along."  Porgan 
thought that even strangers instinctively 
made a jest of Beme. The guide grinned 
a little, without offering any defense. 
Big Louie came to where the money lav. 
and picked up a bill in his hands; thes 
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were all rigid while he inspected it. "How 
much is that?" he asked curiously. “I 
have not seen this kind of money be- 
fore.” 

* Hundred dollars," Porgan explained: 
His tone was careless and easy. 

“Where you get all that money?” Bi 
Louie demanded. ''So much at one time. 

“Business,” Porgan told him. “Tract 
of lumber. Company sent me up to dicker 
with a man that likes his pay in cash." 

“How much you got?" Big Louie asked 
directly. 


PORGAN answered shrewdly, “Count it 
for yourself." He thought the pastime 
would engross Big Louie’s attention for 
a while. The man started to pick up 
nother bill, but Porgan spoke mildly. 
' Better let it dry,” he suggested. “Tears 
easily when it's wet, and then it's no good 
to anyone." 

Beme perceived that matters had come 
to a conversational basis, that there was 
no immediate threat in the air. So he 
sat down on the bow of his canoe, and 
wondered whether he could reach the long 
iron-shod pole before the little man could 
bring his rifle into accurate play. Time 
enough for that when the need arose. 

Big Louie had stepped back, he was 
walking around, with a ludicrous care not 
to tread on the money outspread beneath 
his feet, laboriously counting, his lips 
moving and his great brows furrowed. 
And Porgan caught Beme's eye and 
nodded to him. 

“Some of this is dry enough to gather 
up," he said. “Come help me pack it 
again." 

Beme moved to obey the summons, 
and the man with the rifle shifted his 
position a little. Porgan touched a bill 
here and there. 

“You can pick them out by the color,” 
he suggested. “We’ll have to tie them in 
bundles again. Got any string?" 

Beme had thrown aside a length of 
twine when he unpacked the foodstuffs 
to make sure they were dry; he saw this 
lying on the ledge near by, and picked it 
up and handed it to Porgan. Porgan 
broke off a piece to tie together some dry 
bills which he had already collected in his 
hand. Big Louie was behind him, 
mumbling audibly as he counted. 

And Porgan said to Beme, “Pick up all 
one denomination together. Tens or 
twenties—the dry ones." He added in an 
undertone: "Never mind if they're not 
quite dry. We'll get the stuff out of sight, 
ready to move." 

So Beme set to work; and he felt, as 
any man must have felt, the strange and 
curious fascination inherent in the very 
feeling of the stuff he handled. His senses 
perhaps became a little dulled. He was 
conscious that Porgan and Big Louie were 
just behind him, and that the little man 
with the rifle had drawn nearer; but he 
paid no particular heed to their move- 
ments. The bills were weighted down 
with gravel, small pebbles and larger 
ones; he tossed these aside as he worked, 
carefully laying the bills in a packet in 
his hand, the edges matching. He was 
perfectly absorbed. 

The impact of a blow upon his head, 
and the resultant deep and absolute 
oblivion, were so nearly simultaneous that 
he was not conscious of the blow at all; 
he toppled forward; his face jammed down 
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The Fighting Point, by BEN Ames WILLIAMS 


against the naked rock raspingly, and he 
lay limp and still. 

‘When the guide's senses slowly and 
painfully returned to him, it was already 
after sunset and dark was falling rapidly. 
His first sensations were those of intoler- 
able pain; of a swollen and aching agony 
in his head; of a cutting stricture at wrists 
and ankles; and of a jaw-breaking dis- 
tortion of his mouth. Consciousness 
returned to him not in a burst, nor sud- 
denly, like the lifting of a curtain, but 
rather slowly and in snatches. He be- 
gan at length to understand that he was 
in the thicket of cedars; he could hear 
from a little distance the murmur of 
water; he could see the trees rising all 
about him, their thick branches inter- 
lacing over his head to increase the 
growing darkness. 

He became conscious then of his own 
posture; discovered that he was propped 
against a boulder in such wise that he was 
half erect. The most conspicuous object 
in the foreground was a large white birch 
tree, and his eyes rested upon that; and 
so in the end he came to see that into the 
trunk of this tree his sheath knife had been 
struck, its point deeply imbedded, its 
handle protruding at an angle and down- 
ward toward the ground. 

Beme did not at first perceive the 
significance of this: his mental processes 
were still clouded and uncertain. . Dark 
had fully fallen before he was able to 
understand that this knife meant release 
from his bonds. And he began to try to 
get to his feet; but he was so stiff and sore 
and his head swam so dizzily that he could 
not accomplish this. 

Yet there was persistence in him; it 
occurred to him that he might at least 
free his feet from the cords, and to this 
end he inched himself toward the birch 
tree, its white bole visible even in the 
darkness. He lay at last on his back and 
so near the tree that his right knee was 
against it; his hands were twisted to one 
side, out from under his body; and his 
breath came painfully because of the 
thing in his mouth. His whole body was 
racked by the distortion of his limbs. 


EVERTHELESS, he ignored this dis- 

comfort and lifted his feet in the air 
and fumbled for the knife with his shoe. 
When he found where it was, he put one 
foot on either side of it and pressed up- 
ward till the blade rested against the 
cord which bound his ankles; and he 
began to move his legs painfully to and 
fro. 

When the blade cut his flesh he did not 
feel it, so completely was all sensation 
gone from his limbs. But abruptly the 
stricture about his ankles eased, and his 
feet were free; his legs fell on either side 
of the birch and he lav, exhausted by his 
efforts, not even wincing at the torment 
of renewed circulation as the blood owed 
back into his feet again. 

After a while, his strength a little 
recovered, he began to move his legs un- 
certainly, trving their strength; and then 
he lifted one upward and around the 
birch till they were reunited once more; 
and so managed, painfully enough, to get 
to his knees and at last to rise upon his 
feet. again. 

Che knife, fixed with its edge down- 
Ward, served now to free his hands; and 
When his numb fingers would answer to 


-free himself; and, 


the commands of his brain, he loosed the 
knotted handkerchief which held a great 
ebble tightly between his jaws. Thus he 
beant master once more of his own | 
movements; no longer a trussed bundle, 
but a man; no longer helpless, but poten- 
tially formidable now. | 

His brain had begun to function; even 
before s was completely free he under- | 
stood what had happened: Big Louie 
and the other man, the little man with 
the rifle, had struck their blow. It must 
have been the rifle butt which clipped him 
on the head and left him senseless, Beme 
decided. He thought perhaps the two had 
treated Porgan in like fashion; and he 
began a systematic search of the neigh- 
borhood. 

There was no trace of Porgan any- 
where, neither did any of their belongings 
remain here. Even the canoe was gone. 
And Beme began to be sure that the two 
men had forced Porgan to go with them 
on their way, intended to dispose of him 
as should later seem wise. He knew them 
capable of any outrage; knew what an 
intoxication must have been engendered 
in them by the sight of so much money. 


AND Porgan, he reminded himself, was 
in their hands. If they had left him 
here, they would also have left the canoe, 
the luggage; they would have taken only 
the money. It did not occur to Beme that 
Porgan might for his own ends have struck 
the blow which stunned his guide. He 
had not yet come to an understanding of 
the capacities of that man. 

His thoughts returned to the curious 
fact that his knife had been left in such a 
position that he could readily free him- 
self when consciousness returned; he 
considered this, and decided thev must 
have expected him to lie senseless till 
after dark had fallen. Thus he would not 
have been able to see the knife till morn- 
ing; it might still have taken him hours to 
having done so, he 
would have yet to find allies before he 
could organize any pursuit. 

The fact that they had not killed him 
appealed to the man—Beme had no 
sense of humor—as a hopeful sign. If 
they had not killed him, then they were 
not likely to kill Porgan. And Beme was 
very much concerned for the welfare of 
this Porgan, who had put himself in the 
guide's charge. He disliked Porgan very 
definitely; his feeling had become even 
stronger as a result of Porgan's attitude 
toward Vonne. Nevertheless, Beme was, 
as he had said to Donat, responsible; it 
was his task to see that Porgan was de- 
livered safe and with his belongings 
intact, back to civilization again. It was 
this task which Beme, with no thought of 
shirking, confronted now. 

Big Louie and the little man with the 
rifle and Porgan were gone; they had 
obviously gone by water. And Beme | 
settled himself to consider what their 
route might be. While he tried to think, 
he bathed his wrists and ankles in the 


stream, laved his bruised head, drank 
deeply to cool his tortured blood. The 
two outlaws had come up-stream. Beme | 


remembered that a channel crew was at | 
work a few miles below, clearing away | 
obstructions which might hinder the 

spring drive. He thought it unlikely the | 
men would risk apprehension in that | 


| 
quarter; hence he decided they must have | 
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“It’s the biggest raise 
you ever had" 


“On, Tom! 


You don’t know how proud it makes 
me feel. I knew you could earn more money if you 
really tried. 

“Now we can put a little money aside each week 
and buy some of the things we need so badly. 


“And to think that only a few months 
ago you were worried for fear you 
would lose your position! 


“Remember how you came home that night and said 
you were tired of being a failure? Remember how 
you determined to get out of the rut by taking up 
a course with the I. C. S.? 

“I knew it would help you and the firm would 
soon notice the diíference in your work. But I 
didn't think you would get such a big raise so soonl 
Oh, Tom! You seem like a new man since you 
started studying at home through the I. C. S." 


Every day, in office, shop and factory, you will find men 
who are being given better positions and larger salaries 
because they are studying at home in spare time with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

An I. €. S. Course helped Jesse G. Vincent to rise 
from tool-maker to Vice-president of the Packard Motor 
Company. It helped George Grieble to rise from a stone- 
mason to the owner of a business paying $12,000 a year. 
It helped Bert S. Remaley to increase his salary ten times! 
And it will help you too, if you will only make the start. 
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continued on their way up-stream, to 
Beaver Pond. 

From there, they might have gone one 
of three ways: to the southeast toward 
the scene of oera operations always in 
progress, where they must surely have 

een seen; or to the southwest, repassin 
the way he and Porgan had come til 
they reached the outskirts of civilization; 
or they might have turned up Mink 
Brook toward Mink Pond. And Beme 


| remembered Donat’s opinion that they 


had a hidden cabin in that region, and he 
remembered that from the waters above 
Mink Pond they could, by a short carry, 
reach streams which would transport 
them northward to the line. He came— 
and quickly too—to the conclusion that 
this way they had gone. 


MINK BROOK, he remembered, emp- 
tied into Beaver Pond at a point 
three miles beyond the dam; its course 
paralleled the shore of the pond north- 
ward for some distance above the mouth, 
then swung to the westward in a side bow, 
to the north, and so to the east again. 
This great bow must bring it within a 
matter of half a dozen miles of the spot 
where he squatted by the river’s edge. 
Mink Pond itself, he decided, could not 
be more than seven miles away, and to 
the westward. If he could strike a 
straight course through the forest, he 
might reach it, even traveling in darkness, 
within some three hours’ time. 

He calculated that they must have 
delayed here for a time before starting 
northward; must have waited, perhaps 
till dark, before they passed the damn; for 
fear of discovery by Donat there. Even 
now, it was hardly likely that they were 
farther than the mouth of Mink Brook. 
If they made camp on the lower reaches 
of that stream, he would assuredly be 
able to intercept them in the morning at 
its source, at Mink Pond. If, as he 
thought likely, they should prefer to 
make what haste they could and travel 
all night, he might still come to the pond 
before them. 

Beme did not consider what he should 
do, even if he succeeded in posting him- 
self ahead of them. His first concern was 
pursuit. To go back up-stream to the 
dam, where he might ela Donat’s aid, 
would have put him definitely behind 
them; he remembered, moreover, that 
the woods that way were thick; the 
journey might take him all night, while 
if he struck westward toward Mink Pond 


there would be hard-wood ridges, and he 
should be able to make good speed. 

Accordingly, and with decision, the 
man turned down-stream to a shallow 
place a little below the ledge, and waded 
across; and in the open stream he looked 
upward to note the position of the stars, 
and having set his course, he plunged 
boldly into the forest on the western 
bank. The shadows of the wood engulfed 
him; he was for a little blundering and 
blind. Low branches switched his face 
and made his eyes stream with pain; 
again and again he bumped his head 
against pendent boughs. He found that 
he had entered upon a long and weary 
task; yet pushed on, and so came at last 
through the thick growth of the lower 
land and began to climb the flank of a 
hard-wood ridge. 

The moon Tad risen and some light 
filtered through the leaves; he was able 
to see his way a little more clearly. He 
could not see the stars; but the ground 
ahead of him rose steadily, and he knew 
that he must climb, so he set his course 
now by the moon, and drove himself 
ahead, ignoring his wounds where the 
thongs had bitten into him, ignoring the 
pain in his head, intent only upon this 
duty of his—to rescue and defend the 
man who had been in his charge. 


NCE in a cedar swamp he lost his 
way. It must have been hours that 
he spent in this entanglement. And he 
emerged at last, not sure where he was, 
too weary to do more than sink to the 
ground and wait for the coming of day. 
But Beme was young; strength flowed 
back into him. The fact that he was 
desperately hungry, and that his muscles 
were weary and his whole body sore, did 
not hinder his making good speed when 
he took up the trail again. It was only 
a little past sunrise when he presently 
felt, rather than heard, the faint vibra- 
tions set afloat upon the air by the riprle 
of running water. A little later, pausing 
again, he was sure he heard the whisper 
of the sound. And a little after that again 
the faint, far scent of wood smoke came 
to him, and he thought with a moment of 
fierce exultation that the camp of the 
outlaws could not be far away. 

He swung to the left a little, and a 
moment later caught through the trees 
ahead of him the glint of open water, 
where the pond lay steaming in the 
spreading warmth of dawn. 

(To be concluded) 


The Exaggerator 


(Continued from page 30) 


“What!” he exclaimed. 

“Three years ago, when we came here 
to Pine Mills," she told him, “we hadn't 
enough money to pay for all our furniture. 
Instead of renting a small apartment 
somewhere, or a row house down on 
Maple Street, you insisted on buying this 
big house up here on the main street." 

“Big, you say?” 

“It’s too big for our pocketbook,” ase 
serted his wife. “You didn’t even have 
the down money. You had to get a mort- 
gage from the bank, and the rest from 

nt Susan." 


** She's getting her interest at six per 
cent, isn't she?" he demanded mildly. 

“You promised to pay her back in two 
years. I can remember your writing her 
that as plainly as anything—half the first 
year and half the second. She's probably 
looked at that letter every day. This is 
the third year, and we still owe her 
thirty-two hundred dollars." 

“That I cheerfully admit. You know 
as well as I how rotten business has been." 

“Tf it didn't do any good,” she asked 
him bitterly, “what was the use of all this 
exaggeration? You said you had to live in 
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The Kerogas Oven for Bak- 
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this house for business reasons. You 
bought a two-thousand-dollar automo- 
bile, when a flivver would have taken you 
around just as much, and a whole lot 
cheaper—” 

* Now, look here, Alice,” pleaded her 
husband. ‘Be reasonable. How would it 
look for a man selling bonds as good as 
gold to drive around in a flivver!’ 

“T wouldn’t care, if you wouldn’t.” 

“I know you wouldn't. But people 
would say if that’s all the better his auto- 
mobile is, how good are his bonds?” 

“ But you're not satisfied, not even with 
the house. You've told any number of 
people it was too small and old, that you 
were thinking of buying the Conroy house. 
There was no chance of buying it then; 
but now it's been up for sale several 
months, and at least half a dozen women 
have asked me whether it was true you 
had bought it or were going to. How do 
you think I feel?" 

"Compare that beautiful new home 
with this—" 

“Of course it's much nicer than this. 
But, as it is, I'd be a lot unhappier there 
than here!” 

Homer looked at her incredulously. 
She went on. 


“You continually talk about big things. 
You’re never going to do a little 
thing. Your bonds will make people rich— 
they won’t just keep the wolf from the door. 
Everybody has thousands or millions, No- 
body has seven dollars and eighty-five 
cents, like I really have to-night.” 

“Alice!” he reproached, but there was 
no stopping her. 

“You talk to other people as if our 
house were clear—when we have hardly a 
dollar in it. When you ran the Rock 
Center Printing Shop, you were always 
promising jobs Tong before you knew you 
could get the work out. You just hate to 
say anything that isn’t pleasant or excit- 
ing to people. You tell them your father 
was a steel man. It makes them think he 
owned a blast furnace or something, when 
he was only a laborer, who was lifting a 
casting in the yard when he got killed. 
You say you went to school; but you don’t 
say it was an orphans’ asylum. People 
think you went to prep school or college. 
You tell them your Aunt Susan is in 
charity work, when she’s just working at 
the orphans’ asylum like any other per- 
son. 

Homer was looking wretchedly at the 
blue-figured tablecloth. 

“You don’t understand business, Alice," 
he protested. “I don't like what you call 
exaggerating any more than you do. But 
you have to put on a good front in busi- 
ness. Every big business man advises you 
to act as though you're successful." 

“T don't care what they say,” declared 
Mrs. Homer Gaup. “If they want to 
spend their whole lives pretending to be 
what they aren't, they may. I won't. I'd 
sooner be nobody and be happy, than be 
on edge all my life making believe I was 
somebody!” 

“That’s all right,” conciliated her hus- 
band. ‘But it doesn’t mean I have to tell 
everybody all the unpleasant things 1 
know about myself.” 

His wife gazed at him a moment in 
silence. When she spoke, her voice had 
grown different. 

* Well, there's another reason why we 
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can't go on with this exaggerating much 
longer in Pine Mills." 

"nos lifted his head. There was a 
threat in her restrained manner. 

"Why? How's that?" 

* Your Aunt Susan is coming to visit us 
—in three weeks. I had a letter from her 
this morning." 

He half rose from his chair. 

* Aunt Susan coming to Pennsylvania!" 
He sank back. “Never! She'd never 
spend all that railroad fare from Iowa!" 


IS wife deposited her dishes quietly on 

the kitchen table, and made her way 
to the dining-room buffet, from an upper 
drawer of which she handed him a letter. 
It was postmarked, “ Rock Center, Iowa," 
and was penned in Aunt Susan's unmis- 
takable, stern hand. He opened it with 


numb fingers. Outside it had been ad- | 


dressed to his wife. Inside it was, “ Dear 
Children." Not a word was said of the 
thirty-two hundred dollars; but one could 
read grimly between the lines. 

** She's tired of waiting for her money,” 
observed his wife. “You’ve been making 
wild promises for three years. Now she's 
coming in to see for herself." 

Homer Gaup did not answer. Alice's 
recent criticism of his fault might have 
run off his back like water, but he was 
stunned by this new blow that had fallen. 
Aunt Susan was a different proposition 
from Alice. Alice would talk in private, 
but in public she was discreet and kind. 
Aunt Susan usually kept her most sen- 
sational talk for public ears. 

For thirty years she had been a matron 
in the Red Men's Orphans' Home at Rock 
Center. Stout, with glasses, straight black 
hair and a sharp, quick voice, she was a 
ruthless overseer in petticoats. When her 
mouth closed there was nothing more to be 
said. Tact was a word outside her vo- 
cabulary. She called a spade a spade, put 
on no airs, despised the person who did— 
and told him so, with an air of great 
justice, on the first provocation. 

Homer sat staring at the letter. In the 
first place, she would pronounce his name 
**Goop," the Iowa anid family way of say- 
ing it, not Gaup like “laud,” which pro- 
nunciation Homer had introduced to Pine 
Mills. She would recite for the hundredth 
time the tragedy of his childhood: how his 
father had been a laborer when he met his 
death, how she had taken the child and 
brought him up in the asylum. She would 
especially delight in that familiar recital 
that she had been obliged to pay the 
funeral expenses. 

These were only the high lights of a 
dozen other personal and family stories, 


from which even at this distance he shrank. | 


She was sure also to mention their house to 
visitors, and air the fact that if she had 
known it was in such condition she would 
never have put in it thirty-two hundred 
dollars. 


“I couldn't stand that!” he declared | 


aloud. 

His wife, sympathetic now that his 
spirit had been humbled, laid her arm 
around his shoulders. 

He thought of Aunt Susan’s pet story: 
how as a boy he had told her he saw a 
mouse. Later he had come back and said 
it was arat. After a little, he had said he 
thought it was a cat. That evening he 
believed it must have been a dog. He him- 
self didn’t remember one iota of the inci- 
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dent, but it had grown real through the 
times he had heard it repeated. 

“We’ll sell the house, Alice, and start 
somewhere new.” 

His wife wiped her eyes. 

“TIl be sorry to leave Pine Mills. But 
I'll be happy to start over again, if we 
don't have a cent." 

“A cent!” declared Homer. “If it’s any 
decent town, we'll have more than that. 
If Pine Mills had treated me half square, 
I could have paid off the house long ago.” 
He got up. “If I can’t make five thousand 
a year in another pe Im a piker! I 
ought to make eight or ten thousand." 

“Homer!” cautioned his wife. 

He paid little attention. He was walk- 
ing up and down now, gripped by growing 
enthusiasm. 

“Tn fact, I ought to make a thousand or 
two here before I leave—no matter how 
bum the town is." 

“That would be awfully nice," agreed 
Alice uncertainly. 

“Tf I can't do it, I ought to be shot! 
I've got an idea:” 

She gazed at him with tender sympa- 
thy, almost pity. Ideas were not rare 
with Homer. 

“The company,” he went on, “has a 
movie reel of Wilson bonds. That’s what’s 
given me the idea.” 

His wife’s face was doubtfu', but she 
stood behind him so that he could not see 
her, and encouragingly pressed his shoul- 
der. He Sese striding up and down 
the double living- and dining-room. 


OMER went to Philadelphia next 

morning. The Wilson district mana- 
ger agreed to provide the company film 
without cost; but he demurred when 
Homer announced his intention of run- 
ning a recent well-known entertainment 
film as a drawing card. They had it out 
hotly and heavily for an hour, after which 
the manager and Homer settled on each 


paying half. They agreed also to split the : 


rental of the hall. 

Back in town, Homer went about his 
project with the energy of a kettle 
drummer. He rented Zimmerman's Hall, 
had invitations and admittance cards to 
the private showing of a new feature film 
printed at the office of the Pine Mills 
“Item,” and asked Morris Halberstadt to 
make up for him a list of the well-to-do 
people of Pine Mills and vicinity. Alice 
addressed the envelopes. He liked her 
rich, round hand. 

Friday evening of the great event he 
ate an early supper. While Alice was still 
at the dishes, he drove up to Zimmerman's 
Hall. Here, three times a week, were 


ancient movies. Here also were held the 
town dances, the winter lecture course and 
occasional public affairs. 

The films had come that nonu by 
express. Young Snyder, who operated the 
projection machine for Zimmerman, was 
already on hand, getting his parapher- 
nalia in readiness for the evening. Homer 
himself straightened the movable yellow 
chairs into rows and aisles. Harry Pot- 
teiger, usher at the Lutheran Church and 
assistant of Undertaker Michael, came 
early to collect the tickets. 

“Don’t let anybody in without the 
pasteboards, Harry," instructed Homer. 
* But don't keep anybody out that has 
money. Tell him you are making a special 
ex-eption in his case." 


e 
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“What do you mean, how much mon- 
ey?" demanded Harry with astonishment. 

“Enough to buy Wilson Seven Per 
Cent Bonds. You'l know, Harry. You 
haven’t lived in this town thirty-five years 
for nothing!” 


BOUT seven o'clock they began to 
come, especially maiden ladies. The 
nonappearance of men at first gave Homer 
misgivings; but along about quarter past 
seven husbands started coming with wives. 
He noticed Gregory Reinbold, of the Pine 
Mills Bank, with Mrs. Reinbold and the 
daughter who slept above the vault; Tom 
Whitner, the cashier of the National Bank, 
with his family; Jesse Kulp, the leading 
druggist and vice president of the National 
Bank; J. Miller Hedrick and Mrs. Hed- 
rick; young Frank Hedrick, and his wife 
and her sister; Doctor Wenrich and wife; 
the rotund Mr. Beyer, who ran the shirt 
factory and had smaller plants in several 
nearby villages; the Hoffman Brothers 
and their families; Doctor Knouse; Mr. 
Shaffer, of the Shaffer Store, and his re- 
lationship; old Jerry Seiler and his wife, 
who were reputed to be worth seventy- 
five thousand; and many others. 

Nearly everybody was coming now, 
talking to each other as they came in at 
the door. Homer grew elated. He had 
not quite expected such luck as this. Even 
some of the invited farmers had come. 
There was Zellers, the cattle man, and his 
eight or nine children, and old Huntzinger, 
whom he had solicited in vain. 

The hall grew almost full at last. A 
pleasant hum of conversation rose from the 
audience. It was a warm, homey scene, 
and it did Homer’s heart good. He won- 
dered why Alice had not come. She had 
said she would be up by seven-thirty, and 
it must now be much later than that. The 
seven-ten had come and whistled up 
Railroad Street long ago. He looked at his 
watch. Seven-forty-five. Time for the 
show to begin. He hurried up to the me- 
tallic booth to tell young Snyder to throw 
on the spotlight, the signal for Harry at 
the door to turn off the lights. 

He ran the feature film first. It was a 
comedy by a famous name and this the 
first appearance in Pine Mills. 

The picture was good, and except once, 
when the film tore, the four reels were un- 
marred. The audience laughed immod- 
erately in places, and the children clapped 
and stamped for ten minutes while the 
comic hero rode broken-down automo- 
biles and appropriated trolleys and de- 
livery trucks to the rescue of his sweetheart. 
One man’s guffaws could be heard above | 
the children’s voices. . . . He set off 
other laughter, as one lady cracker touches 
MF others. Homer half suspected it was the 

ound-faced Mr. Beyer of the shirt factory. 
fhe spasms came ient the portion of the 
darkness where he had taken his seat. 


HE Wilson Seven Per Cent Bond reel 
followed. First was shown the Wilson 
home office building in Nashville, then 
luxurious apartment houses whose first 
mortgages were held by the corporation. 
'There followed a little drama of men, 
women, and children buying Wilson bonds 
and clipping off crackling coupons to de- 
posit at imposing banking windows. 
While this reel was being shown, Homer 
mentally rehearsed some of the inspiring 
and dramatic things he had prepared for | 
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the occasion. He was going to shout to 
them that Wilson Seven Per Cent Bonds 
were the strongest investment in the world 
to-day. Their money would be safer than 
in any bank! That would hurt Reinbold 
| and Whitner and perhaps Kulp, but he 
| would tell the truth. No investment in 
these United States of America could give 
greater returns for the money! Anyone 
who invested steadily and consecutively 
| in Wilson Seven Per Cent Bonds could not 
help growing rich! In one hand he held a 
ticket of admission, on the blank back of 
which he had made notes of other sweep- 
ing and tremendous points he was going to 
punch home. 

As the Wilson reel was over, Harry 
| turned on the lights, revealing Homer 
scrambling up the hall platform. 

“Just a minute, ladies and gentlemen," 
he called. “The program is not quite over. 
You have had an enjoyable evening, from 
vour sounds of pleasure. Now I ask for 
only a few minutes in return." 

Those who had risen preparatory to 
leaving sat down. Faces turned toward 
him with good humor that promised in- 
terest. Homer slowly sensed the possi- 
bilities of the hour. He told himself his 
coup had been well planned. Enthusiasm 
welled up in him as he gazed over the 
prosperous crowd. At last he had them 
where he wanted them. If he had made 
any mistake, it was only that his prepared 
statements about Wilson Seven Per Cent 
Bonds had not been made strong enough. 


E CLEARED his throat, glanced at 

the first note on the card in his hand, 
and swept his eyes vigorously over the 
audience. Th:n, as if engulfed bv a chill 
wind, he stood frozen to the floor. [n the 
fifth from the front row was Alice. Beside 
her, right on the aisle, sat a stout, ramrod- 
backed woman with black, snapping eyes 
and a mouth that closed like a wrench. 

“My heavens!” he heard an inner voice 
shouting, as he felt himself dropping 
through space. It's Aunt Susan!" 

How long he stood there speechless he 
never afterward could quite ascertain. 
Alice always laughed it off when he men- 
tioned it, and said a million things can 
pass through the mind in a momeht. But 
he insisted to himself that he must have 
stood there longer than a moment. 

There wept through his brain the mem- 
ory of Aunt Susan's anger, about the time 
thev had bought the home, when she had 
sold five Wilson Seven Per Cent Bonds, 
and had received a dollar and a half less 
than the amount she had paid for them. 
There flashed over him also the scene in 
Christian Endeavor in the chapel at the 
asylum, when he had recited the Bible 
verse, "And you shall know the truth, and 
it shall make you free." How mortified he 
had been when he had seen the grim face 
of his Aunt Susan rise to correct him. It 
was not as he had said, “ You," but “ye.” 
And it was not “it shall make vou free" 
but, “the truth shall make you free." That 
incident had been very unhappy, but it 
was nothing to what might happen here! 
| A third realization came in a moment. 
In a few minutes, at the conclusion of the 
entertainment, they would all be turning 
to greet each other, as was the custom in 
Pine Mills. Alice would have to introduce 
Aunt Susan. And Aunt Susan would 
promptly blurt out the uncomplimentary 
truth about him— to the Hedricks, to the 


Reinbolds, to the Hoffmans—to every- 
one! 

He felt overwhelming panic. He real- 
ized that, as a success, his business coup 
was a flat tire. His one remaining thought 
and mania now struggled to forestall 
Aunt Susan. If anybody was going to tell 
the stark truth about Homer Gaup, he 
was going to do it himself! He looked 
about wildly. 


"NTEIGHBORS and friends," he began. 

1N (He had meant originally to start, 
"Fellow townsmen and rural citizens, 
ladies and gentlemen.") He continued 
desperately, “It’s been a pleasure to give 
you this small, modest entertainment this 
evening." It hurt to call.his great night a 
* small, modest entertainment," but he 
winced and went on. “I’m a simple, plain 
man. Out in Iowa, where I come from, 


they pronounce my name Goop. My 
father was a laborer in a steel mill. My 
mother died when I was a kid. I was 


raised in,an orphan asylum." 

He paused and swallowed, holding him- 
self to the task. “I came here with little 
or no money. My aunt Susan and one of 
your good bankers staked me to a house. 
I have not grown rich. Safe bonds cannot 
afford to pay big commissions. But I 
wanted you to know Wilson Seven Per 
Cent Bonds as I know them." 

He halted. For a moment he wiped the 
perspiration from his face. 

“Wilson Seven Per Cent Bonds are not 
omnipotent or spectacular. They cannot 
make you rich overnight. They do not 
promise you a fortune in a year. All they 
offer you is a safe investment at seven per 
cent. You clip the coupons, as you saw 
them do it on the screen this evening. The 
picture showed you what strength is be- 
hind them. I don’t need to say any more. 
If any of you want to ask questions about 
these bonds, I will be ony too glad to 
answer them.” He gave one last hungry 
thought to the whole grand, gorgeous, 
stunning speech he had prepared, then 
threw it and the opportunity forever be- 
hind him. ‘‘Good night, folks. Thank 
you, everybody, for coming to my little 
show.” 

He turned to hide somewhere behind the 
white curtain. His ears caught a burst of 
applause. He turned back, somewhat 
astonished, and bowed. They were thank- 
ing him as a matter of courtesy for giving 
them the show. ; 

“You aren't going to run away from us 

going y : 
Homer!" called a man's slightly Dutch 
voice. It was old Doctor Wenrich, who 
had been on one of the front seats. He 
had never called him Homer before. 
Homer was conscious also of other faces 
smiling to him through a haze. Reluc- 
tantly and somewhat unsteadily his feet 
descended the platform stairs to the aisle. 

“You gave us a good show," said the 

ga g , said t 
old doctor heartily, shaking hands. “I 
don’t often go to a movie, but the wife 
said I couldn't miss this." 

Homer managed to make some sort of 
thanks and to smile back to the doctor's 
tall, elderly wife. 

He was conscious of a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Hello there, Mr. Goop!” It was 
David Hoffman, the elder, grinning. He 
passed out of the row, speaking to others, 
leaving a memory of his jovial, friendly 
face. 
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Others spoke. To Homer's bewilder- 
ment, they had never seemed so respectful. 
They did not all compliment the show, but 
each seemed to have some pleasant word 
to say. Homer tried to answer carefully. 
He had somehow created a favorable situa- 
tion, and he did not wish to blunder into 


| dispelling it. These many friendly faces 


| "You mean 


turned toward him were like magic. They 
i gave him an uncanny feeling. There were 
others speaking to him. He would have 
to think faster, and smile and answer. He 
dare not make a misstep. 

Near the door Old Man Huntzinger 
from Long Hill shook hands with him in 
the limp, formal way farmers have. But 
his dried-up face appeared interested and 
almost brotherly. 


“Didn’t know you had no daddy, Mr. 
Gaup! I was an orphan myself.” 

AS HIS aged gray and yellow mustache 

disappeared, Homer was conscious of 
an amazing thought in his mind: "Is it 
possible that they don't mind that I was 
raised in an orphan asylum, that Father 
was a laborer, that I had no money for the 
house, that our name is pronounced Goop, 
that the bonds won't make them rich over- 
night!" It seemed paradoxical, incred- 
ible—yet here, all about him, was what 
seemed to be evidence. 

Almost the last to come to the door was 
a group containing Gregory Reinbold, 
Mrs. Reinbold, with her daughter, Mrs. 
Homer Gaup, and Aunt Susan. Homer 
dreaded the meeting. 

"Well," said the banker smilingly, "that 
was a good show. How do your prospects 
look to-night?” 

Homer checked the enthusiasm that 
came to his lips. To follow the new game, 
he recalled, he would have to say the facts 
just as they were, no matter how unfavor- 
able they appeared. 

“To tell vou the truth, Mr. Reinbold, I 


don't know any more than you. Every- 


body’s been nice to me, but I haven't tried 


to sell anybody to-night.” 

“Whats that!” returned the banker. 
you can't bet vour shirt 
vou'll make a thousand dollars before 
Sunday?" 

Homer flushed. 

“No, sir.’ 

"Can't guarantee to sell anything?" 

“No, sir." He half expected to see a 
frown leap to the face of the man to whom 
he owed several thousand dollars. To his 
amazement, the magic continued to work! 

Reinbold laughed. 

“Homer, I'm starting to get some con- 
fidence in you.” His eyes twinkled under 
his heavy brows. “To-night you actually 


| made me feel a sort of respect for your 


bonds, Come down and see me some 
time. You know, banks buy bonds. 
Don't discriminate against us just be- 
cause when we buy, we buy big!” 

Homer turned finally to Alice and Aunt 
Susan. That worthy woman gave him a 
peck on the cheek. 

* Homer," she said, * 


made me sorry I ever sold those Wilson 
bonds I lost a dollar and a half on three 
years ago!” 


` Alice said nothing. She had already 


given the local ds of Wilson | 


Seven Per Cent Bonds a song without 
words, from her eyes. 
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mysterious. Unattainable heights of quiet 
understanding were in him, as though he 
had communed with all the gods of nature. 
Boy, in whose veins flowed fire, marveled 
and worshiped. 

Day by day, however, he was quietly 
banishing old hurts by turning upon them 
the light of newly acquired knowledge. 
There was hope of becoming more like 
Steel, he told himself; even a little prog- 
ress might be claimed. For instance, in 
that matter of his ancient jealousy of 
Walter. This had probably been the first 
germ of the vague uneasiness that eventu- 
ally ripened into the volcano of questions. 

Bay recalled that Walter had been 
calmly, and even cautiously, brave. Boy’s 
instinctive reactions were invariably to- 
ward the opposite course, and his boyish 
feats had won noisy applause from the 
ranch hands. Mr. and Mrs. Steel gave 
them a smile and a nod. But when Walter 
did anything notable, a certain well-re- 
membered light appeared in their eyes. 
Pride. He had tried very hard to win pre- 
cisely that glow. In some strange way he 
had both hated and loved Walter. They 
were inseparable companions, loyal, un- 
selfish, good sportsmen—and, at the same 
time, so far as Boy was concerned, ene- 
mies. Now it was all clear, and only the 
beautiful memories of Walter could re- 
main. 


T WAS pleasant to recall the many oc- 

casions when he had been Walter’s cham- 
pion. There was the incident of the rattle- 
snake; when it bit Walter, Boy fought it 
and killed it with a stick, even before he 
carried the victim into the house. There 
was the incident of the wolf that killed 
Walter’s dog. Boy finally shot that wolf, 
and cut off the ear that the dog had torn 
during the fight. He gave it to Walter for 
a present; in fact, nailed it to the wall 
above Walter’s bed. And then there was 
the final incident of the horse, about 
which no one knew—or ever would know. 
One final gloating review of that matter 
and he must forget it forever, because it 
savored of revenge. 

Walter had been killed by a horse. It 
was not a snorting, plunging, bucking ani- 
mal. Treachery was its weapon; it knew 
how to rear up suddenly and fall over 
backward. After Walter had been buried, 
Boy went alone to the far pasture and 
caught that horse, which was fairly easy. 
Then he tied it, and went back stealthily 
for saddle, bridle, spurs, and whip. The 
following day he rode that horse to death. 

Under cover of night the saddle, bridle, 
whip, and spurs were returned to their 
accustomed places, and the body remained 
undiscovered for three days. He had 
never told anyone, because people were 
very strange, and didn’t understand. They 
were a queer lot, who never seemed to get 
lumps in their throats—lumps that could 
be removed in only one way. But now he 
understood even that—feud blood. Well, 
he'd fight it. And so for five days he 
fought it. Also, he tried to carry out 
Steel's order: “Think it over." But that 
was dangerous. Better fight feud blood 
first. Then think it over. 


On the morning of the sixth day Boy 
was walking toward the corral when Pedro 
Lara saluted him. Pedro was an old man, 
a Mexican. He might recall all sorts of 
events. Boy changed his course and en- 
gaged Pedro in conversation. | 

‘Do you remember the big fight be- 
tween the cattle men and the sheep men 
at Pearl Lake about twenty years ago?” 
he asked. It was a chance shot, but it 
struck the target. 

“Yes,” Pedro replied, “I remember it 
very well." He lighted a cigarette by way 
of indicating willingness to proceed. Boy 
noted the fact. Evidently, then, Pedro 
knew of no connection between Boy and 
that battle. 


"Y TOW many cattle men were killed?" 
Boy asked. 

“Four,” was the 
all of the sheep men. 

“Do you remember the names of the 
cattle men?" 

“Yes. There was Haines and Wilkin- 
son and Stevens and Davies.” 

Boy repeated the names. “I don't be- 
lieve we have any of those names around 
here now," he remarked. “What became 
of them?" 

“They are all gone," Pedro replied. 

“Do you remember what families they 
had?" was the next question. 

“Some I remember, ves." 

“Did one of them leave a little baby 
boy about one year old, or younger?” 

“No.” The answer was emphatic. 

“Are you sure, Pedro?" 

“Oh, yes. Only your father had a little 
baby. Your father was wounded. And 
right after that you were born. Or so I 
was told. I did not work here then. No- 
body worked here then. But not long 
after that battle you were born. Every- 
one said that God was good to turn the 
bullet aside so that your father might 
live.” Pedro conveyed his cigarette to his 
lips, and waited hopefully for more ques- 
tions. Boy pondered. Finally he asked: 

“Did any of the sheep men leave a little 
baby boy about one vear old?" 

a} think not. I never heard of it, any- 
way.” 

“Do you remember the sheep men’s 
names?” 

“No. I didn't know them.” 

* Are you sure all of them were killed?" 

“Yes. Very sure. There were six men. 
They had a camp. In the middle of it was 
a wagon. When the fight was over they 
looked in the wagon and found a woman. 
She was killed, too." 

“They didn't find a baby, did they?" 

“No. There was no baby. But now I 
remember one of the names. The woman 
was the wife of one of the men. Their 
name was Smith. That's the only name I 
remember.” 

“Thanks, Pedro.” 

“No thanks for that, my young friend!” 


prompt reply; “and 


OY turned his face toward the corral 
and walked rapidly. Storm clouds were 
again sweeping down upon him. If all of 
the sheep men were killed, then most as- 
suredly the man who shot his father was 
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killed. Why couldn't Steel say so, and 
have done it? Or was he trying to teach 
him a lesson? If so, it was a most cruel 
method. And unlike Steel. No; he 
wouldn't do that. Better take the com- 
mon-sense view. Steel hated a lie. Where 
he thought best not to answer he wouldn't; 
but in all probability there had been no 
lies. Well then, in that case his father was 
one of the sheep men. 

But Walter Steel couldn't possibly have 
had business relations and a close friend- 
ship with a sheep man. If there had been 
an infant survivor of the slaughter— Yes; 
Steel would probably have taken care of 
the child. That was like him. But Pedro 
was sure there was no baby. Perhaps it 
was left at home. But, no, at such an age 
that couldn’t be. The Smiths were bound 
elsewhere with all of their possessions. 
And yet there was the odd circumstance of 
a young man and a young woman both 
dying, possibly within a week. Improb- 
able More likely that they died within 
the same hour; both shot. Boy felt a lum 

athering in his throat, and summoned all 
his resolution to meet the emergency. 

He hastened about his work, picking 
things up, laying them down, and going 
from one task to another. From time to 
time, however, he would suddenly stop, 
and when this occurred his right hand 
moved unbidden to his throat. Six times 
he fought his way out of such a spell. Then 
came the noon hour and he returned to the 
ranch-house. Steel was already seated at 
the table; he was reading his mail. 

“Well, Boy,” he said, “it turns out that 
I didn't quite tell you the truth about 
your family estate. I've got a birthday 
present for you. There was some money 
in a bank in St. Louis. I didn't know any- 
thing about it. I've got a letter here from 
a law firm. You are twenty-one to-day, 
and they are looking for you. They want 
to give you the money. It’s about eight 
thousand dollars now, and I think you 
might just as well have it. But I don't 
want to answer a lot of questions. Here 
is a paper for you to sign. You write what 
I tell you on that paper, and that's the 
last time you need ever write that name. 
Nobody in all this part of the world knows 
that you are an adopted child. Only the 
bank and the law firm need ever know; 
and they don't care. Will you write the 
name here on this dotted line, and then 
never mention it again?" 


* Yes, Dad." 


STEEL shoved the paper across the table 
‘J and with it his fountain pen. Boy picked 
up the pen, held it poised over the paper, 
and waited for instructions. 

* Howard," said Steel. Boy wrote *How- 
ard." “Elsworth,” Steel added, and Boy 
sighed with relief. The congestion in his 
throat began to relax. "Smith," Steel 
added, and liquid fire ran through every 
nerve in Boy's body. He gripped the pen 
with all his might to keep his hand from 
shaking, and wrote "Smith." Then he 
pushed the paper across the table. 

* Are you feeling all right?" Steel asked. 
Boy seemed pale and nervous. He dared 
not risk words, so he forced a smile. 

“I think we are going into the war," 
Steel said. “I’ve been reading the pa- 
pers." Then he looked up uneasily, and 
asked, “ Arent you hungry?" Boy shook 
his head and rose from the table. 

"Smith was a sheep man," he said 
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| be a message for him. 


huskily. 
started to rise, t 
sat there lookin 
dered. Finally 


ought better of it, and 
at Boy, utterly bewil- 
y he said, "I told you to 
think it over, Boy. Have you thought it 
over?" Boy was unable to answer. Steel 
drew his pistol. and shoved it across the 
table, saying, "[ was there. you know, 
Boy. So far as I know, I’m the only sur- 
vivor." 

' For God's sake!" Boy screamed, “put 
that up! Keep it. You may need it." 

Steel was calm now. He had found his 
way through the difficulty; he had a plan. 
Speaking softly and earnestly he said, 
“Boy, I think you need a change of air. 
Maybe a little travel would do you good.” 
Boy nodded assent. 

“PI tell you what I'd do," Steel con- 
tinued. “P d join the army or the navy. 
I believe we're going into this war. But 
there's no hurry, Boy. Just think it over.” 

“I can't think at all," Boy sobbed. 
“Tve gone crazy. I can't stand it to look 
at your face. I’ve got to go now, or I’ ll 
kill you. I don't want to, Dad; but it’s 
got hold of me! I don't dare ever look at 
you again.” 

“I know,” Steel said. "Feud blood." 
Boy picked up a corner of the tablecloth 
and tossed it over the pistol lying in front 


| of him. There were things he wanted to 


say, more questions he wanted to ask; but 
even with a cloth over it the outline of the 
pistol was visible. He turned and rushed 
out of the room. Steel tipped forward in 
his chair, folded his arms on the table, and 
rested his head on them. He felt tired, 
even something more than tired, as though 
the will to live had been drained from his 
bx ydy. 


YEAR passed. No word from Boy. 
But Steel knew he had joined the army. 
Hearsay brought at least that much. On re- 
ceiving this news, he pretended that it was 
not news, and ordered a tall flagpole erected 
on the site reserved for the barn. Casu- 
alty lists were being published now. When 
Pedro brought the mail Steel would open 
the newspapers with trembling hands and 
force his index finger to describe a jagged 
course down each column, though he did 
not know whether Boy was in France or 
not. The print was small, and he had pur- 
chased reading glasses. One day, while he 
was wiping the lenses preparatory to ex- 
amining the casualty lists, the telephone 
bell rang. There was a telegram for him 
at the nearest office, which was twelve 
miles away, The agent read i it. "Come at 
once," Boy had wired. “Register at the 
Grand Central Hotel. Regards." 

“Wounded,” Steel muttered. 
hospital there.” 

{wo days later a man with kindly, 
rather weak-looking blue eyes and thin, 
straight hair of no particular color, a man 
of slight figure, whose shoulders now 
ore’ just a little, registered at the 

irand Central Hotel. The rooms were all 
taken, but he said he didn't mind; that he 
sould just stand in the lobby, there might 
And so from eight 
o'clock in the morning until four o'clock 
that afternoon he waited. 

[hen a young army officer came in, 
shook hands with him, and said, “I’m 
i fully sorry about this, Dad. Come on 
up to my room.” 

‘It’s all right,” 

rs younger!” 


“Tn the 


“I feel ten 
“Dad” had 


said Steel. 
The word 


Steel pue back his chair, 


worked that miracle; but he added; “I 
expected to find you wounded." 

“Wounded?” Boy repeated. “I hadn't 
thought of that. I'd still be in France if I 
were wounded. I’m here on a special mis- 
sion to this training camp. It's nothing to 
talk about much, but secret stuff. Heaven 
knows why. But we'll drop it. I w anted 
to see you. I’m going back pretty soon.” 

They had reached Boy’s room now. 
Two chairs were dragged across the floor 
and placed side by side facing the window. 
Steel dat down, propped his feet on the 
radiator under the window, then looked at 
Boy and smiled. Boy understood; they 
were back on the veranda of the ranch- 
house, having their evening chat. And 
since these chats had always been con- 
ducted in a leisurely manner, Steel now 
inserted a long pause. He was wondering 
whether the strange sensation of fever in 
his eyes could possibly be due to tears try- 
ing to break through. Finally he said, 
“Are you an officer, Boy?” 

“Yes. Lieutenant.” 

“Like it, eh?” 

"No. Not much." 

“But getting on all right, eh?” 

“Yes? 

“Been under fire?” 

Y es, tw ice. That’s how I got my com- 
mission.’ 


HIS brief statement had the effect on 
Steel of an electric shock. Suddenly hope 
and determination flashed from his eyes 
and they were no longer misty. They even 
narrowed fora Second. with crafty purpose. 
“Did you get any of the dirty skunks?” 
Steel asked. 
“Any of what?" Boy demanded, shocked 


by such unusual words from Steel. 


“Skunks,” the cattleman repeated, 
harshly. Boy studied his face. 
“Oh, I reckon so," he replied. “ Any- 


way, we dumped plenty of anmunition in 
their general direction. They fight pretty 
well, Dad. I don’t know whether they eat 
babies or not; but, take it from me, they 
fight!” 

Well, they've got to, haven't they?” 

“Oh, sure. So have all the rest of us; 
but batting averages vary a little.” 

“Well, you don't like them any better 
because they fight hard, do you?” Steel 
demanded. 

Boy pondered this while he looked 
searchingly a at Steel. Finally he said, “I 
reckon I’m going to have to tell you some- 
thing about war; something I thought you 
knew." Steel remained silent, but he was 
tense with expectation. 

“The strain on the nerves, Dad, must 
be harder here at home than it is at the 
front. I hear people talking as though 
they wanted to curse and rave. We're not 
that way at the front. It's just a job to be 
done, a messy, dirty, stinking job most of 
the time. We work off our hate in action. 
A hard fight uncorks it, and we come back 
tired. Do you understand?” 

“No,” Steel said sternly. 

“Let me tell you about a fight I was in. 
I sent for you to tell vou this: A little 
bunch of us went after a machine-gun nest 
one day, and the Germans fought like 
demons. When we got closer two of them 
tried to get away. It was a pleasure to 
shoot them in the back. But when we 
finished up the rest, we were kind of sick 
about it. They didn’t have a chance from 
the start; but they stuck it our. They 
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were good soldiers, and that's what all of 
us want to be. After they were dead, we 
felt pretty rotten about those fellows. 
That's the way it is in a war. Instead of 
appreciating it when a fellow quits shoot- 
ing at you, you like the dangerous ones 
best. There was one fellow, the last of 
them to fall; I’m sorry we couldn't have 
winged him, but McCarthy got him right 
| through the heart.” 
* Hu-u-u- m, ' was Steel's comment. And 
for a few minutes they were silent. Pres- 
| ently Boy roused himself from this com- 
fortable pastime. 


AD,” he said, “the fighting has been 
| easy for me. Itsaved my reason. I 
had to have it. So far as the war is con- 
cerned, I'm a fake hero. I know that, even 
if I have been cited for bravery. I've been 
fighting another war, one of my own. To 
| meit'sten times bloodier. I told you about 
! the German that McCarthy shot. I knelt 
| down beside him and asked him if there 
was anything I could do for him. Know 
what that means to me? See what I'm 
driving at? Dad, I did it without thinking 
atall. Fora week after that, I didn't think 
of anything else. Do you see why? I've 
been fighting this thing. It looked to me 
like I was making progress. But you're 
right about feud ‘blood being an inherit- 
ance. You see, the sheep men usually got 
licked. They nursed their wounds longer, 
and they had more scars. You were on the 
w inning side. The iron didn't burn so deep. 
‘I sent for you to-day because I’m still 
uncertain. ['m hoping, but I'm not sure. 
It's pretty hard, Dad. You see, you are 
my Dad, and I want to grab your hand 
and kiss it, but at the same time that 
darned lump comes in my throat. When 
vou told me a piece of the story, I couldn't 
understand why vou didn't ge the man 
who killed your friend. That's in the mar- 
row of my bones. Then, when I knew 
Smith was a sheep man, I couldn't breathe 
the same air with you if ever afterward 
vou shook hands with the man who killed 
him. But since that day in the machine 
gun nest, I feel stronger, as though I could 
understand almost anything. We've made 
it pretty hard for each other, and then left 
it there. For heaven's sake let's have it 
over. Tell me what happened down to the 
last detail. I want an end to this. No 
matter what it is, I don’t think I'll go 
wild again. Will you tell me?" 
“Yes,” Steel said. " You're ready now. 
| wanted you to get under fire, first. Be- 


understanding. Now you'll either under- 


hands clasped, briefly. Then Steel tipped 
his chair back, and staring out the win- 
dow, began to talk slowly in a low tone: 

“Tt happened at Pearl Lake. We didn't 
know any of those people and they didn't 
know us. It was a drought year. Thev 
came into our territory because they h: id 
to. We posted lookouts, because we had 
to. Either one crowd was going to lose a 
lot of cattle, or the other crowd a lot of 
sheep. That's all there was to it; and no 
other way to settle the question. 

‘Seven of them camped at Pearl Lake, 
and thought they had grabbed the trail, 


fore that there wasn’t any hope of your | 


stand, or I don’t ever want to see you | 
again. I want a man for a son, Boy. We 
understand each other, I believe.” 

“Yes, we understand each other. Let's 
shake hands before you begin. I—" The 
sentence remained unfinished. Their 
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but our lookout brought up the word. 
Twelve of us went after them. We met 
them about sundown. I reckon they saw 
they were outnumbered; but there was 
nothing else for them to do but fight it out. 
At first they did pretty well; they had 
some cover and we hadn’t. But gradually 
we worked in closer, and two of them 
turned tail. We dropped ’em, though. 
Finally only two of their guns were blaz- 
ing. Üne was in the wagon and the other 
was under it. The closer we came the 
faster and steadier they shot. It wouldn't 
surprise me if every man we lost got his 
from those two guns; seemed like we Jug 
couldn't hit 'em. As it got darker, I 
worked in pretty close, and then took a 
wild chance on a run for the wagon. The 
man under it came out. We blazed at 
each other, and went down in a heap. 

“When I opened my eyes he said, 
*You're all right, pardner. Here's my 
hand.’ I told you about the rest of the 
conversation. He died in about five min- 
utes, and I got up. We looked in the 
wagon and found a woman. None of us 
expected that. She was shot all to pieces; 
both of them were. They just simplv 
wouldn't quit. We'd been hitting them all 
right, but they'd stuck to their guns. 

“Smith had told me that you were in a 
hole in the ground, about three feet decp. 
They dug it to hide their camp fire, but we 
came up before the fire was made, so thev 
dropped you in it. We gave them Chris- 
tian burial and marked the graves. I 
waited until everyone had cleared out, 
then doubled back and got you. Right 
after that, you were officially born on our 
ranch. I did that because I had promised 
Smith to do my best for you, and it seemed 
to me better not to have a sheep man's 
baby brought up as an adopted child in the 
cattlecountry. You had probably squalled 
during the ‘Battles but you were asleep 
when it was over, and no one ever knew. 
Nobody ever would have known except 
for that inquiry from the St. Louis bank. 
They sent about fifty letters to different 
people around Pearl Lake asking for in- 
formation confidentially. Of course I was 
the only one who had any. They were 
handling the matter discreetly, so I an- 
swered the letter. 

“Smith and I were not old friends, Boy; 
but I didn’t lie to you. We were sure- 
enough friends when he died, pistol-pocket 
friends! That’s all.” 

Boy’s right hand went instinctively to 
his throat for the answer. 

“When I come home,” 
build the barn!” 


he said, “we'll 


TEEL knew that there was no hope of 
^ expressing what he felt, nor any need, so 


| he sat silent, again enjoying their ancient 
| communion. Finally he said, * Let's have 
| supper sent up to the room, Boy. 


" And 
then, "I'm just a little bit tired. I think 
I'll lie down for a while." 

He did so, and Boy thought, as helooked 
at him, that he must indeed be very, very 
tired, for he was lying on his stomach with 
his head buried in a pillow. Boy had never 
seen him do that before. He felt impatient 
to get back to the ranch and lift some of 
the responsibilities from tired shoulders. 
But he was mistaken about those shoul- 
ders. Steel was even then building a barn 
one mile long, a barn gay with minarets, 
towers, flag poles, flags and pennants! 
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Unhappiness Has Its 
Own Magic 
(Continued from page 34) 


five-year-old voice that I didn't want to 
feed the elephants. While the audience 
shrieked with laughter, I threw my paper 
b: ag at the terrible beasts and fled. 
‘That story was told, is still told, as a 

vastly amusing one. But it is not amusing 
to me! Not even after all these years. 
And so long as that ineffaceable memory 
persists I shall be able to understand the 
sensations, and the sufferings, that come 
with terror—blind, unreasoning terror. 

“Highly strung nerves do not make life 

easy for their possessor; but I think they 
make its experiences very vivid.* For 
instance, a few vears after the elephant 

episode I was taken to the theatre to 
see Maude Adams play. Again, I had 
dreamed of it for weeks. I felt as if I were 
going to see someone almost superhuman. 
l was in a trance of delight. 

* But when Miss Adams made her first 
entrance, I was so thrilled that I could not 
look at her! To the amazement and dis- 
gust of the people with me, I got up and 
went out into the corridor behind the box 
we occupied. I stood there, my face 
hidden in the curtains, listening to her 
voice. After a while, I pushed them aside 
a little and stole one look at her. Little 
by little, I accustomed myself to watching 
her; and finally I was able to go back into 
the box and sit down. 

“Tt sounds like a pose, or something of 
that sort, doesn't it?" she went on. “ But 
it wasn't. I didn't «ean! to behave queerly. 
I simply couldn't help it. 


“Wil AT I am trying to explain is this: 
Because of that experience, I can 
understand how human beings feel when 
they are in the grip of some emotion 
which, temporarily, is stronger than reason 
or than a regard for what people will say. 
I understand, because I have ‘been there’ 
my self. 

* Just because I was so sensitive to 
these contacts, and because I was often 
hurt, I think I have a better and more 
sympathetic understanding of life. And 
since the actor's supreme object is to 
interpret life, the unhappiness of 'that 
homely little girl’ has had, as you said, its 
compensation. 

“But you weren’t unhappy all the 
time!" I protested. 

“Of course not!" she declared. “From 
my insignificant three-pound start, I grew 
into a healthy, athletic girl. And a 
healthy child can't escape being happy, 
part of the time at least. Then, when I 
went away to boarding-school, things were 
different. In a new environment I could 
overcome some of my old inhibitions. I 
made friends and was very happy there. 

“It was at boarding-school that my 
future was more or less settled, although 
I didn't know it then. I never had thought 
of going on the stage. Both my father and 
my grandfather were excellent amateur 
actors. My grandfather had a private 
theatre in his own house. I was more or 
less interested in all this. I took part in 
little plays at the private school I at- 
tended in Buffalo. 
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THOUSANDS of women know certain things about Iron 
Clad Silk Hosiery. Butthere's one thing not so many know. 


Women—and men too—know there’s something unspeak- 
ably alluring, distractingly feminine about Iron Clad silk. 
Women know Iron Clads for their soft, caressing texture, 
their delicate dreamy colors, and their close-fitting shape- 
liness. They know how they wear and wash and hold 
their newness and their beauty. But there’s one thing 
known only to those women who have actually bought 
and paid for Iron Clads. 


It is the price! Iron Clads are thought by those who see 
their lustrous beauty, to be exclusive high priced stockings. 
They are exclusive. They are not high priced. 


Look at Style 806—a sheer silk stocking that will wear—and wear. 23 
inches of silk instead of the usual 20. A 4-ply heel and toe and an espe- 
cially elastic 7-inch mercerized top. If your dealer can't supply you, send 
us your remittance and we'll mail your Iron Clads direct. State size (8 
to 10%, $1.00 a pair) and color (Black, White, Leather Grey, French 
Nude, Beige, Gun Metal, Atmosphere, Blonde, Cedar, Toast, Biscuit, 
Silver Grey, Mauve Taupe, Maize, Dawn, Woodland Rose, Dove Grey.) 
We'll pay the postage! 
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He Changed 
Jobs at 40 


Increases Income Five Fold 


Forced to leave school at fifteen, Charles 
W. Sheldon of Sheridan, Wyoming, worked 
for the C., B. & Q. Railroad for twenty-five 
years. At the end of that time he was a tele- 
grapher and station agent. At forty, he quit 
railroad work and entered a new field. Since 
then he has increased his income 500%, has 
made a remarkable record as mayor of Sheri- 
dan, and ín 1924 ranked 160th in sales among 
40,000 life insurance agents. 

Willingness to work and LaSalle training 
are the factors to which Mr. Sheldon attrib- 
utes this outstanding success. He writes, 
“What I have done can be done by anyone 
who will enroll with LaSalle and work hard. 
A great many could no doubt do much better 
than I have done.” 


Send for Free Outline of 
LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan 


Fethaps your obstacles and difficulties are not so 
great as Mr.Sheldon faced, but the same or greater op- 
portunities await you when you are properly trained. 
And the sameLaSalle canine availabletohelp you. 

Without cost would you like to learn what your 
future can be with LaSalle's help? The true facts about 
your opportunities, together with information and data of 
the utmost value, are contained in a 64-page book which 
LaSalle will send you if e are sufficiently interested in 
year re fo ask forit. With it you will receive acopy 
of “TenYears' Promotion in One," the inspiring story 
of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
shorter path to responsibility and power. Action to- 
day means a bigger job and better pay in the months 
to come. Fill in, clip and mail the coupon NOW! 
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Psychology, Education, Business 
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either High School or College 
Credit. Sturt any time. 
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21 Eliis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $50.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as oartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing eaay to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stampa for full information 
and sample chart to test your 
ability. Please atate age. 
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1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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“The second year at boarding-school I 
organized the dramatic society. From 
that time until I was graduated I put on 
all the school plays, including one which 
I wrote myself and which Edward Good- 
man, the New York producer, coached. 
Before leaving, he told me to write to him 
if I should decide to try acting as a 
profession. 

“But if I had any such idea then, it was 
rather vague. I spent the following winter 
in Buffalo, spent it in finding out that 
‘society’ did not interest me. In the 
spring I went back to school and put on 
the commencement play. The next vear 
I had charge of the course in dramatics. 
But it was not until the end of that vear 
that I decided I wanted to be an actress 
myself. 


ADS years before this, mv mother had 
died. Our home was broken up, and 
social life did not appeal to me, so I an- 
nounced that I was going on the stage. 
“The family disapproved. But as I 


, had some money of my own, I came to 


New York and went to see Mr. Goodman, 
who was then directing the Washington. 
Square Players. He had nothing for me, 
but said he would let me know if anything 
turned up. 

“All beginners have heard that promise! 
Most of them, knowing how little hope it 
holds, try other managers. I hadn't the 
courage to do this. What could I offer 
as an argument for engaging me? That 
I had put on plays at a boarding-school? 
That wouldn't impress them, for they 
hadn't seen the plavs. So I pinned what 
hopes I had to Mr. Goodman. 

“For weeks nothing happened. I was 
getting desperate. Having rashly an- 
nounced that I was going on the stage, I 
felt that I must do it! Finally Mr. Good- 
man himself was driven to desperation by 
my persistence and told me to come to 
the theatre on a certain afternoon, when 
they were to read a new play. 

“Tt proved to be an afternoon of bitter 
humiliation for me. The entire company 
was present. All the members were laugh- 


- ing and talking together, but they took 
' absolutely no notice of me. I sat there, 


like an outcast, waiting for mv turn. 

“T was almost frozen with terror. That 
is literally true. When the part was 
handed to me and I went up on the stage 
to read it, I could scarcely see or speak. 
The lines had no more meaning to me than 
if they had been in an unknown language. 
In a barely audible voice I monotonously 
mumbled the words, without even com- 


; prehending them myself. 


“When I went off, one of the women 
snatched the part from me. I don't blame 
her. I had been ridiculously inadequate. 
I knew it; and all I wanted was to slink 
off by mvself and die! 

“I crept out of the theatre, walked up 
to St. Patrick's Cathedral, and sat down 
in a shadowy corner where no one would 
see mv misery. The future seemed abso- 
lutely black. 

“That was the first time, but by no 
means the last, that I spent hours of 
bleak despair sitting in that church, or 
some other. They were the only places 
where I could take refuge. And there was 
something in their quict and peace that 
helped me to pick up the shreds of my 
courage and go on again. 

“After that failure, D made no further 


attempt for a while. Then I went to Mr. 
Goodman once more. 

"'Let me understudy someone in the 
company!’ I begged. 'I'll understudy 
every woman in the cast. I'll do an.:£:r:. 
if only I can be working and learning.’” 

As a result of that plea, Katharine 
Cornell, who is now acclaimed as an 
actress of real genius, was given about as 
small a crumb of opportunity as vou can 
possibly imagine. She accepted it as 
gratefully as if it had been a generous loaf. 

The company was then getting ready 
to produce “ Bushido,” a play of Japanese 
life. One of the minor characters was a 
Samurai mother, who made a brief ap- 
pearance. She merely walked on, said 
“My son! My son!” opened her arms to 
the youth, then turned and walked off. 

The girl who was to take this part was 
playing somewhere else when rehearsals 

egan, so Katharine Cornell was allowed 
to do this "bit" in her place. Only at 
rehearsals, you understand. 

“The whole scene occupied not more 
than a minute," she told me; "but 
worked over it as if it were a big, impor- 
tant róle. I studied every detail; just how 
I should walk, stand, speak; the sudden 
contraction of the muscles of my face 
when ‘my son’ ran to my arms; the way I 
should turn and walk off. 

“After I had been filling in for a while, 
the girl who was to have the part came to 
a rehearsal, and of course did it that day. 
I simply sat and watched. I supposed I 
was through, but Mr. Goodman told me to 
come the next day as he might need me. 

“I did go; and as the girl was not there 
I took her place again. When I had 
finished the little scene, I saw the members 
of the company look at one another and 
smile. Then Mr. Goodman told me that I 
was really to have the part in the actual 
production! The work and study I had 
lavished on that little one-minute episode 
had gained for me the chance which I had 
almost despaired of winning. 

“T stayed with the Washington Square 
Players all that season. I had only very 
small parts until they put on ‘Plots and 
Playwrights’ in the spring. In that I had 
a fairly good róle. When they closed, I 
went to Canada, where we had a summer 
place. 

*" Before leaving New York, a friend 
told me one day that she had arranged for 
me to meet William Faversham and his 
wife. We were to dine with them at their 
house. The idea of meeting a famous actor 
and actress filled me with my usual abject 
terror; and my dread of it was onlv 
slightly less when I found that Mr. 
Faversham couldn't be there. 


* AT DINNER I was seated between Mrs. 
Faversham and Mr. Coburn, the 
well-known English actor; and my first 
achievement, as I turned to him, was to 
upset a glass of wine! To make a bad 
matter worse, Mrs. Faversham's gown 
received most of the contents. 
“Perhaps you can imagine how I felt. 
I said to myself that as I had committed 
an unpardonable faux pas, the least I 
could do was to keep from creating any 
more of a scene than possible. So I 
murmured a hurried, ‘So sorry! Fright- 
fully stupid of me!’ and immediately 
began talking to Mr. Coburn. 
* As we were going home, my friend said, 
*Didn't we have a delightful time!’ 
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“I looked at her in amazement and : 
moaned that it had been a horrible eve- 
ning for me. Then I found that she hadn't | 
even known what had occurred. 

“T am telling you this because of the 
sequel. Of course I wrote and apologized 
to Mrs. Faversham, who heaped ovals of 
fire on my head by arranging to have me 
meet her husband. She thought he might 
be able to use me in one of his productions. 

“Now for the sequel: On my way to 
Canada, I received a telegram from him, 
asking me to return at once to New York, 
as I might do for the leading lady in a 
play he was going to put on! 

“Tt sounds incredible, doesn’t it? Well, 
it seemed incredible to me then. The 
telegram had been delayed in reaching me, 
so I had to reply at once. I took fifteen 
minutes to think it over—then wired him 
that I could not accept.” 

"Why?" I asked, in surprise. 

"Because I knew it would be a mis- 
take," she said. “I hadn't the necessary 
foundation of training and experience. I 
needed to build slowly and surely. Sup- 
pose it did happen to be a part which, by 
chance, I could do successfully. What 
next? I should have put myself on a plane 
where I must either continue to do leading 
parts, or, failing in them, drop back to 
small ones. That would have a bad effect 
on me, not only in the public mind but 
also in my own consciousness." 


NoT many girls would have shown this 

wisdom and this integrity of character. 
True to her belief that one should build 
slowly, Katharine Cornell went back to 
the Washington Square Players the fol- 
lowing autumn. Then followed two years 
of experience with a road company and 
“in stock,” that best of training schools 
for a voung actor. 

Jessie Bonstelle, whose stock company 
is one of the finest in the country, had 
known Miss Cornell as a child; and in 
1919, Miss Bonstelle engaged her to play 
"seconds," at fifty dollars a week, for a 
season of thirty-two weeks. The first half 
of the season was to be in Buffalo, the 
second in Detroit. 

** [ would have played almost anywhere 
else rather than in Buffalo!” Miss Cornell 
told me. “I knew my friends would think 
I didn't amount to much if I was simply 
plaving in stock. But it was what I 
needed, so I put my pride in my pocket and 
went there. To learn, and to play, sixteen 
parts in sixteen weeks, kept me so busy 
that I had no time to worry about what 
people thought of me, anyway. 

"Among these sixteen plays were 
several in which I had the róle of a woman 
of fashion. The following season, Miss 
Grace George was to put on a piece for 
which she needed someone to play a 
similar róle. Miss Bonstelle, knowing that 
I could do it, arranged to have me read 
the part for Miss George at a theatre here 
in New York. 

“It was a repetition of my humiliating 
experience with the Washington Square 
Players. In spite of all I had done in the 
meantime, I was just as frightened as if 
I never before had seen the inside of a 
theatre. Vocally, I was almost dumb; and 
mentally I was entirely so. The part 
required easy assurance. I displayed the 
assurance of a scared rabbit! Racal. 
Miss George did not want me. So, with 


assumed nonchalance, I handed the part | 
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New Self-Massagin 
REDUCES WAIST 
-Fasily ! 


Substitutes good, solid tissue 
for bulky, useless, disfiguring 


fat, yet does it so gently you 
hardly know it is there. 


9 Belt 


Formerly those who wished 
to reduce without dieting or 
strenuous exercise had to go to 
a professional masseur. His 
method brought about the de- 
sired reduction. But it was 
expensive and time-consuming, 
and few could take advantage 
of it. 

Remarkable New Invention 


At last a wonderful new invention 
brings this same effective method within 
the reach of all The Weil Scientific 
Reducing Belt by means of specially 
prepared and scientifically fitted 
rubber is so constructed that as 
you wear it every breath you 
take and every movement you 
makeimparts a constant massage 
to every inch of the abdomen. 
Working for you every second, 
it reduces much more rapidly 
than ordinary massage, saving 
both time and money. 


Actually Removes Fat 


It does not merely draw in your waist and make you appear 
thinner. It actually takes off the fat. Within & few weeks 
you find 4 to 6 inches gone from your waistline. You look 
and feel 10 to 15 years younger. 

The Weil Method of reduction is used by athletes and 
jockeys because it reduces quickly and preserves their strength. 
Highly endorsed by physicians. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


for full description and Special 10-Day Trial 
eil Company, 176 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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pem WEIL COMPANY, 176 Hill St., New Mire Conn. 
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Belt and your special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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Course in 
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to the stage director and walked off. 
“But by the time I reached the stage 


‘door, the tears were streaming down my 


cheeks. I felt as if-I. couldn't face Miss 
Bonstelle. I couldn't face anyone! - I was 

a hopeless failure. I never would be any 
good! 

“As I stood there, wondering where I 
could go to hide my mortification, I 
remembered that I had been asked to 
drive a friend's car back from Washing- 
ton. I went straight to the station, with- 
out sending word to anyone, and took the 
first train out. Later, I found that my 
friends here thought I must have jumped 
into the river; but in my despair 1 hadn't 
even remembered them. 

“You see," Miss Cornell went on, *' dif- 
ferent people have different things to 
contend with. For instance, a good many 
beginners have to fight poverty. I know 
actresses who have almost starved. They 
think I have had things ‘pretty: soft’ be- 
cause the money question wasn t an acute 
one with me. 

* But I had my own variety of obstacles 
to overcome; and what would have been 
molehills to other people were mountains 
to me. I would infinitely rather suffer 
the pangs of hunger than the bitterness 
of shame and despair. Most young ac- 
tresses, with the experience I'd had, would 
have read that part for Miss George 
without being paralyzed with fright. I 
couldn't. Most of them, even if she did 
not engage them, would have. been able to 
meet the disappointment without endur- 
ing agonies of despair. I wasn't. 

“We are what we are. And, unfor- 
tunately, I am like the soldier who dies a 
thousand deaths, even though he never 
receives a scratch. You understand what 
I mean, don't you? One can be cold and 
hungry, be stabbed and beaten, faint and 
die—yet always be clothed and fed and 
have every physical comfort! People who 
aren't like that think it is mere affecta- 
tion. But we who are like that know that 
we can't help it. 

“It seems to me that poverty makes the 
fight easier, because it drives a person 
with the whip of necessity. When you 
don't have to go on, in order simply to 
live, there is a terrible temptation to give 
the whole thing up. 


FTER I had been two seasons with 

Miss Bonstelle, she decided to produce 
‘Little Women’ in London. The entire 
cast was to be English, except that I was 
to play Jo, the leading character. 

“T ought to have jumped at the chance. 
Instead, I begged her to let me off. I had 
gone through so much in three years! I 
was tired, body and spirit. I wanted to 
rest. I wanted a little while to play. But 
she was inexorable, bless her wise, kind 
heart! I am eternally grateful to her now 
for all she did for me. 

*We went to London, where the critics 
were wonderfully good in their comments 
on Jo. After several months over there, 
we came back, and I plaved leads in the 
stock company, alternating with Miss 
Bonstelle herself. 

“That season was a memorable one for 
me, because of two things: The company 
is almost a social institution in Detroit. 
A great many charming people come ‘back 


stage’ to meet the members of the cast. 
Miss Bonstclle is a delightful hostess on 
these o When I played the lead, 


I had also to play hostess; and my shyness 
made me a complete failure in the latter 
róle. People thought I was dull and 
stupid, whereas I was only very miser- 
able. 

“But the other experience," she said, 
laughing, “was quite different. Guthrie 
McClintic, who had been with W inthrop 
Ames for ten years and who then went ‘on 
his own' as a producer, was Miss Bon- 
stelle's stage director that season. We 
hadn't met until he came to Detroit; but 
he had seen me in a play a few years 
before. He still has the program, on which 
he had written, after my name: T 

ss Monotonous, i interesting, watch.” 

“That season in Detroit,” she went on, 
“we watched each other to such purpose 
that we fell in love and subsequently 
were married. It was usually late before 
we got away from the theatre; and we 
would sit then on a park bench and talk. 
Once a policeman really asked us the 
classic question: ‘Ain’t you folks gat any 
home?’ 


OW comes a curious thing: After the 

stock company closed, I came to New 
York, hoping to get something to do. On 
Sundays, Guthrie and I would take our 
knapsacks, go out into the country, cook 
our lunch over a camp fire, and read the 
plays which were sent to his office. 

“One day we found among them the 
script of a play by the English writer, 
Clemence Dane. It was called ‘A Bill of 
Divorcement,’ and both of us were enthu- 
siastic about it. There was one character 
in it, a girl named Sidney, which appealed 
to me tremendously. But I did not dream 
that I would ever have a chance to play it. 

“The American rights belonged to an 
English actor, Allan Pollock, who was to 
play the leading róle in this country and 
who was to select other members of the 
cast. He lived then in a house in London 
belonging to two Scotch maiden ladies, 
who were very fond of him. 

“They almost never went to the theatre, 
but when he bought the American rights 
of ‘A Bill of Divorcement’ he arranged 
for them to see the London production. 
In discussing it with them afterward, he 
said that he couldn't think of anyone to 
whom he wanted to give the ‘role of 
Sidney in the New York production. 
Coul they suggest someone? 

“Well,” said one of them, ‘we agreed 
to-night, while we were watching the 
play, that Sidney reminded us of an 
American girl we saw in “Little Women” a 
few years ago. We don't remember her 
name; but she had the part of Jo.’ 

“You're right!’ said Allan. ‘I remem- 
ber her now; and she is the girl I want.’ 

“This was late at night, but he called 
up someone who was able to give him my 
name; and then, without even waiting 
until morning, he cabled Mr. Dillingham, 
who was to manage the production in this 
country, to engage Katharine Cornell to 

play Sidney. 

“That cablegram caused a good deal 
of consternation when it was received," 
laughed Miss Cornell. “The rôle was a 
very important one. It seemed suicidal 
to give it to an actress who was practically 
unknown. Mr. Dillingham never had seen 
me. He may not even have heard of me. 
Naturally he protested. But Allan stuck 
to his demand. He wanted ‘the girl who 
had played Jo.’ So, you see, that London 
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engagement in 'Little Women,' against 
which I had so bitterly rebelled, was the 
thing w hich, , brought me my first big 
opportunity." 

“Yes,” Í said, “I recall looking at my 
own program and saying ‘Who is that 
girl? Where has she been? I never heard 
of her before?” | 

"Of course you hadn't," said Miss 
Cornell. “Outside of Detroit and Buffalo 
I was nobody. Even in those cities I was 
‘only in stock.’ I had technically carried 
out my announcement that I was 'going 
on the stage,’ but that was about all. 

“One of the most beautiful things that 
ever happened to me was the going back 
to Buffalo in ‘A Bill of Divorcement.’ It 
had been wonderfully received in New 
York. I went home to my own people 
with, at last, something they could be 
proud of. And I think their pride was 
greater then, because they knew of the 
long, hard work behind the success. At 
any rate, the first might that I played | 
Sidney in Buffalo, they—" 

Her voice caught a little, and I tried | 
to help her out by saying, “They realized | 
that their ugly duckling had turned out to | 
be a swan?" 

“No!” she protested. “I was still the 
ugly duckling; but they treated me as if I , 
were aswan! They were just wonderful to | 
me. If Grandmother Plimpton could have 
been there," she added, laughing, “how 
she would have beamed with satisfaction 


Br D 
it finding herself no longer in a hopeless 


nam | WAS A REAL 
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S Divorcement" in 1921, Katharine F 
Cornell has proved that, while she had A I3 

been building with apparent slowness, she " 


really had built rapidly as well as surely. 
Her work steadily grew in the interest 


it aroused. She became a figure that had | 
to be reckoned with. In 1924, when she WAY back in nursery days his 
| a ays, 


played the leading róle in Bernard Shaw’s ; f 
“Candida,” the critics set off verbal fire- Dad had provided for his college 
works in her praise. Then, in March, ree T NS 

1925, she was chosen for the leading rôle career. Not only did he dream of 
in “The Green Hat.” It was tried out in college as most parents dream—he 
Detroit, the scene of her “building years” | cas ality ertain al T 
in the stock company. The engagement made 1t a reality —as certain, almost, 
was a triumph for her. The same thing | as tomorrow’s sunrise. 

happened in Chicago, where the play | 

opened in the late summer. | ; : 

But an out-of-town triumph is often a | For his Dad provided for college 
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most interesting figure in the American | purposes. If you do not know his 


theatre to-day. 

To achieve that distinction, she had 
worked hard and iptelligently. But it 
seems to me that her present position is 
really a chapter in a story of compensation: 


a story of a little girl who learned, through e 
her own unhappiness, her own sensitive- 
ness to every sort of human contact, to TO l e n U U 


understand what other minds are thinkin 
T Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


address, write to the Company itself. 


and other hearts are feeling. That, 

believe, is the secret of what people call 

her ‘‘ genius.” | © 19% Founded 1865 
*oRBORGBR te l : 
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HUNDRED times a 

day your cuffs jump 

into the foreground of 

the picture — telling your 
taste in dress! 


Kum-a-part Buttons in 
your cuffs add that touch 
of correctnessthat only good 
jewelry can give. 


They're convenient for you 
to use, click open, snap shut; 
and they’re guaranteed to 
last a lifetime. 


At jewelers or men's shops 
you can easily match Kum- 
a-part designs to your fa- 
vored shirt patterns. 


Prices according to quality 
up to $25 the pair. 


Write for 
A Correct Dress 
AON eh Chart ''F" 
ASQ Wl) The Baer & Wilde Co. 
s Attleboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


UMAPART 


Ends Paring 
Corns or Calluses 


Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


"| 9veH the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid. In three seconds all 
the pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. 
You wear tight shoes, dance, walk again 
in comfort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous, 
Besides the corn then comes back. This 
way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers—like dead skin. 
Works alike on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this method. Doctors approve it as safe 
and gentle. Millions employ it to gain 
quick relief. There is no other like it. 

Ask for *'Gets-It" at your druggist. 
Money back if not delighted. There are 
imitations. Be sure to get the genuine, 


World’s 


"GETS -IT" s 


The Family Airplane Will Soon Be Here 


(Continued from page 57) 


huge closed envelope. All of the struts 
and supports which you see exposed in 
the biplane are hidden inside the thick- 
wing structure. 

“The third stage I mentioned, that of 
the small, inexpensive plane for private 
ownership and use, may be under way in 
three years and is probably not further 
away than five at the most. Nobody 
knows definitely at this time just what 
these planes will look like, but I believe 
they will be very much like flying auto- 
faohiles of the present sedan type, capable 
of carrying from two to five passengers. 
The operation of these planes will not be 
any more complicated than that of the 
automobile. They will be amphibian; that 
is, capable of landing and rising from 
either land or water. At the outset they 
will cost around $5,000, and eventually 
$1,500 or less. 

“Real flying for the public will not 
come, however, until someone devises a 
fool-proof plane which throws less respon- 
sibility on the judgment of the pilot and 
more on the machine. Any normal man 
will be able to learn to fly safely within 
five hours of instruction. 

“The suggestion of some that these 
planes will be available for shopping tours 
down-town and trips to and. from the 
office is very far-fetched. It is doubtful if 
they ever will attain the flexibility and 
general utility of the automobile. They 
will be valuable principally for long trips, 
for journeys between cities, and undoubt- 
edly will gain usefulness in business. 
Department stores will make use of them, 
as well as of larger commercial planes, in 
delivering important parcels to suburban 
points. Manufacturers will find them a 
means of effecting quick liaison with 
branch offices. At the start, however, they 
will be bought mainly for pleasure, as was 
the case with the aikomoblle. 

“At the present, as far as I know, no 
manufacturer has under consideration any 
plans for making these planes. Commer- 
cial airways and fields now being es- 
tablished must first pave the way for 
them. As long as the commercial planes 
specialize in freight you won’t hear much 
talk about general flying; but just as soon 
as the commercial lines begin to establish 
regular passenger routes, as they will, the 
talk is going to get under way and create 
sentiment, desire, and demand. Once 
there is an evident demand for individual 
aircraft you can make up your mind that 
some manufacturer will jump in to supply 
it and others quickly will follow. 


* NTOW as to motors: 
1 N “The big fault with the motors that 
we have been using. and with which the 
public is familiar, lies in the fact that they 
are land motors. Only quite recently have 
we stumbled upon the truth. As motors 
they are excellent, as fine as any in the 
world; but they are not air motors. Put 
it this way, we have been trying to adapt 
automobile motors to aviation, and while 
we have succeeded in a way we have not 
built a strictly aviation motor out of the 
land-motor principle. 

“The new air motor, the first of which 


are already being built, and which will be 
the air motor of the future, is a real air 
motor. With it aviation will take greater 
strides ahead during the next five years 
than it has in all its previous history. 

“The big secret then, back of this air 
development which I have indicated, 1s 
that at last we have discovered how to 
build an air motor for the air which is 
dependable under all air conditions, not 
acne by sudden altitude and tempera- 
ture changes, and which under the multi- 
ple-engine plan insures the maximum of 
safety. The problem that remains is to 
get these air motors into quantity pro- 
duction. 

“The next year and the year following 
should see big things in air motor building 
Wright and Curtis plants are both in 
production; Packard is building; Glen 
Angle and Rickenbacker have announced 
that they will. And there'll be others. 
The year should solve the motor problem, 
and that means but one thing: commer- 
cial aviation will beon its way in America!" 

Mr. Stout laughed and added an after- 
thought: “Tne biggest booster aviation 
has to-day is the American boy. He has 
been reading of airplanes, which appeal to 
his imagination and sense of adventure. 
He has been playing with tov airplanes. 
He has seen planes soaring overhead. If 
you are a father and wish to keep the 
respect of your young son, don't argue 
against aviation or its future. He will 
tell you that flying is no more dangerous 
than riding on railroads or in automobiles; 
and if you insist that it is impractical, 
visionary, and a dream, he will point to 
the sky—to the plane and pilot that is up 
there. ‘He is flying,’ he will remind you. 
‘Why can't you?’” 


“DILL” STOUT. as the air world knows 

him, was born near Quincy, Illinois, 
and is forty-six years old. His father, be- 
ing a preacher, wasn’t overly blessed with 
money; and being a Methodist preacher, 
he didn’t tarry many years in any one 
place. Just about when young Bill was 
getting well acquainted in a town, the 
summons would come to the Reverend 
Mr. Stout to pack up and move to a new 
charge. So, fourteen years of age, or 
thereabouts, found Bill a resident of 
Mankato, in Minnesota. 

As the only son of a minister, a good 
portion of his time was taken up with 
church. Whenever his father went, Bil! 
had to be on hand with him—at Sunday- 
school, Epworth League,Wednesday-night 
prayer meeting, choir practice, and the 
regular church services. He was schooled 
painstakingly in the Bible and in the old- 
fashioned Methodist creed of *' be right in 
spite of everything. There was a certain 
bull-dog tenacity about those old Method- 
ists that the elder Stout exemplified. 

“Never quit under fire!” was one of the 
old preacher's stern injunctions. 

Bill Stout hasn't. 

Oculists weren't as good or as plentiful 
then as now. At any rate, no good eye 
doctor was available during years when 
the younger Stout badly needed one. The 
boy grew up in a blurred world of physical 
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vision. He hardly could make out the 

rint in books. He seldom got into games, 
pacans he couldn’t see well enough to 
play them. Here his father, with an 
infinite wisdom, stepped in. He built Bill 
a little workshop in the cellar—or some- 
times it was in the woodshed. Every move 
the family made, the work bench and tools 
went along. 

Bovs like to make things, to fool with 
wood and steel and saw and file. So in 
the little towns of Minnesota where the 
Stout family tarried, Bill built up a youth- 
ful following. He was handier with tools 
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Paint that wears! 


and more ingenious than the average boy. | 


His cellar workshop became a sort of 
boys' headquarters for all the mechani- 
cally inclined, and Bill was kept scratch- 
ing for new and more spectacular ideas to 
amuse his followers. 


NE day, in the“ Youth's Companion,” 

he came upon a veritable humdinger 
of a suggestion made by a Frenchman. It 
was, in effect, that if he did certain things 
with tissue paper and feathers and a long 
rubber band, he could make a toy that 
would fly about a room like a med Bill 
got busy, and built for Mankato its first 
toy airplane! And, unlike the airships 
men were trying to build in those days, 
the toy ship actually flew. 


But he wasn't satished. He wanted a i 


toy ship that would fly twice as high and 
twice as far, that would be double the 
sensation of the first. So he built a new 
feather and paper ship, made it twice as 
big, and gave it twice the rubber-band 
power. To his astonishment, the bigger 
and better ship wouldn't flv at all! 

“Why won't it?" he asked. 

Nobody in Mankato knew. Even his 
father couldn't tell him. The article in 
the magazine gave no hint of a reason. 


Nothing daunted, Stout set out to find the | 


reason, to make a study of the meager 
facts available to him on aéronautics. 
He didn't dream it, but he was starting 
thereby a life's work—a work that was to 


be one largely of finding answers to dif- | 


ficult questions. It is his present occupa- 
tion. 

By the time he was nineteen he was in 
correspondence with such men as Octave 


Chanute, of Chicago, designer of the first | 
biplane, and Lawrence Lesh, of Montreal, 
who daringly tried to fly by tying a, 


biplane to a fast motor-boat. And he was 
working his way through the Mechanics 
Arts High School, in St. Paul, by doing 
typewriting for a patent attorney after 
school. Next he entered Hamline Univer- 
sity, then the University of Minnesota. 
There, for the first time in his life, he was 
fitted with a pair of glasses that enabled 
him to see clearly. 

“Three of us who were working our 
way had a basement room in a boarding- 
house,” he told me. “We got the room 
rent free for attending the furnace. I 
waited on table, painted signs, sold 
pennants at baseball and football games, 
and carried the front end of the bass drum 
for the band.” 

At twenty-two Stout was graduated 
with the degree of mechanical engineer. 
He landed a job with the Minneapolis 
“Times” at five dollars a week, writing 
articles for boys on how to make things. 
A boys’ magazine swelled his income by 
paying twelve dollars a month for a 


similar department, and under the press , 


AINT has a hard life. Storms 

rage against it. The sun beats 
down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, "What paint 
can I use which best resists the 
attacks of the weather ? " 


To many house-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 
paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wears. Property- 
owners use it, not only because it 
protects their property against de- 
cay, but because its protection 
lasts for a longer time. 


You have a right to expect un- 
usual durability from Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint. Its tough, mois- 
ture-proof, elastic film is long-term 
insurance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. It 
is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paint its weather- 
resisting qualities. 


Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get at a remarkably reasonable 
cost the complete protection this 
paint gives. One hundred pounds 
of Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
seven gallons of pure lead paint. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


HE Dutch Boy trademark is 
on every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead, It guarantees your 
getting lead paint of the high- 
est quality. Besides white-lead 
thereare made under this trade- 
mark: flatting oil for use with 
white-lead in decorating interi- 
ors; also red-lead, solder, and 
babbitt metals 


The great economy of this paint 
becomes more evident each suc- 
ceeding year, as you save the cost 
of frequent repaintings and avoid 
the expense of repairs which are 
sure to come if a house is not kept 
painted. Remember, too, that an 
improperly painted house always 
deteriorates both in appearance 
and value. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
A copy will be sent you if you write 
our nearest branch. If you are plan- 
ning to decorate your home, write 
our Department of Decoration in 
care of our nearest branch. Spe- 
cialists in color will help you, 
without charge, to plan distinc- 
tive color treatments. 
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ye 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Makes an all-lead paint 
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. Have a Great Respect for the Rules 
of the Game 


There Are Rules Governing Life As Well As Sports 


HERE are three rules of healthy living. Masticate every- 

thing slowly and thoroughly. Eat some fruit or green salad 
with at least two meals out of every three. Spend an hour or 
longer in the open every day. 

It has never been claimed for ENO that it supersedes the 
laws of prudent living. Nothing can take the place of moder- 
ation, exercise, and alternate rest and work. But present day 
customs make it almost impossible to live the simple life, and 
here, ENO gives timely aid. 


One of the banes of present day living, to which many people are more 
prone than they suppose, is what is known as intestinal sluggishness. ENO 
assists in correcting this condition without bringing into the system anything 
doubtful or drastic. ENO acts gently and harmlessly and therefore has its 
place in morning wisdom. 


ENO 


TRADE MARKS 
THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


Handy size, suitable for the travelling 
bag, 75c. Household size, so often to 
be seen in many good homes, $1.25. 


At All Druggists 


ENO— 
first thing 


in the morning 


MADE ONLY BY J.C.ENO v» 


0 f, 
THE WORLD-FAMED Y 


TEFFERVESCENI 


Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


Sydney 


7 KNOWN AND USED FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS Z 
PLEASANT, COOLING, © 
REFRESHING 


Toronto Wellington 


Prepared only by 
J.C. ENO, Limited, 
London, England 


of such affluence Stout began to think of 
making a trip to Europe. He consulted 
his father about it. 

"You see, Dad,” he explained, “I’m 
green as grass. The experience of travel 
will help me.” 

“Well, if you go to Europe on your 
income," said his father grimly, ‘you'll 
get all the experience you’re looking for.” 

Stout assembled his entire fortune, 
amounting to eighty-five dollars, bought a 
second-class passage for thirty-five dollars, 
and struck out for Ireland. There he met 
a college friend who had gone ahead of 
him, and the two proceeded to “do” the 
British Isles. Stout had brought along a 
guitar, which he played quite creditably, 
and also a knowledge of Swedish dialect 
picked up in Minnesota among Swedish 
citizens. Thus equipped he became a 
trouper and reached London with ten 
dollars to spare. 

In London, during five weeks he wrote 
and sold to newspapers and magazines 
five articles on boyhood mechanics, with 
the result that his capital swelled to 
seventy-five dollars. With this he bought 


‘a "rundreise" ticket that provided him 


with transportation and all the stop-overs 
he wanted to make in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

His ticket returned him to London— 
broke. He packed up his few belongings, 
walked-to the water front, applied for and 
landed a job as roustabout on a cattle 
boat bound for New York. He got the 
job at eleven in the morning, and was on 
his way at one in the emia. On 
board he quickly became acquainted with 
the ship’s carpenter, convinced him he 
knew woods and tools, and landed in New 
York as a carpenter’s mate. 

During all of this time Stout was study- 
ing and keeping in touch with every new 
development in motors and in aéronautics. 
Back in St. Paul, he obtained work as a 
draftsman with an old wagon company 
that had decided to make a try at build- 
ing motor-trucks. They made him chief 
engineer, but the company lacked capital, 
and before the year was out it failed. 

Stout then turned to teaching manual 
training in the Central High School of 
St. Paul, and to writing, under the pen 
name of “Jack Kneif,” a mechanical 
column for boysintheSt. Paul *Dispatch." 
Within a year the column had grown to a 
full page each week, which was one of the 
newspaper's most popular features. Stout 
opened a workshop in the “Dispatch” 
offices, invited the boys in, and they came 
in such numbers that he had to hold 
shows in the opera house. 


"THE next ten years of Stout's life were 
primarily years of intensive study, with 
a background of work that provided in- 
come to make the study possible. 

Finally came his first really big and 
important job, a constructive job in whi -h 
he was to put his study to a definite 
practical purpose. The Packard Motor 
Car Company made him chief engineer of 
its aviation division. A few months later 
war was declared, the Aircraft Board 
formed under Henry Coffin, and Stout 
was chosen as its technical adviser. 

It was while connected with the Air- 
craft Board that Stout conceived the idea 
of the thick-wing plane, a design entirely 
new in aircraft building. 

That first plane cost forty thousand 
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dollars without the motor. In many 
respects it was crude, but it pointed the 
way to a better plane of the kind. Robert 
A. Stranahan, of Cleveland, agreed to 
back Stout in building another, and the 
Stout Engineering Laboratories opened 
for business on Dietlington Avenue, in 
Detroit; object, the manufacture of com- 
mercial airplanes. A wood-veneer plane 
of 36-feet wing spread was built. When 
flown on Packard Field it climbed 4,800 
feet in ten minutes with a load of 1,170 
pounds. It made one hundred and twelve 
miles an hour. 

But the wooden wings, under the rapidly 
changing temperature conditions of flying, 
developed defects. The glue softened in 
heat, and became brittle and cracked 
loose in cold, with the result that the 
plane didn't “stand up” structurally. It 
occurred to Stout then that metal—an 
all-metal plane—was the solution. He 
began designing such a plane. 

Pi: he had to find a metal strong 
enough and also light enough for the 
purpose. He decided on duralumin, a 
copper-aluminum alloy, sheets of which, 
when corrugated, proved to be almost as 
strong as cold-rolled steel and only a 
third as heavy. The vision of the pilot 
in the old plane had been bad because of 
the thick wings. This was corrected by 
placing the pilot outside, sheltered behind 
a windshield, and atop the front of the 
plane. Problems of design were worked 
out, the new craft given grace and beauty; 
and with these plans Stout went to the 
United States Navy. He returned to 
Detroit with a contract for three all-metal 
planes at $50,000 each. 


T TURNED out to be a mighty tough | 

contract. The first plane was completed 
in 1922, the pioneer of its kind in America. | 
It proved in its performance to be all and 
even more than Stout had promised— 
carrying a load of two tons at one hundred 
and twelve miles an hour. But here was | 
the hitch: It had cost $150,000 to build, | 
as much as the Navy was to pay for all | 
three planes under contract! 

“The all-metal idea was sound enough,” 
Mr. Stout related. “The plane proved 
that. But we just didn’t know how to 
adapt it. We couldn’t simplify. To-day 
I could build a better plane than that first 
for $20,000. That is true of most new 
things. You’ve got to learn. 

"As it was, we had to abandon the 
work. The other two planes were under 
way. The Navy seized them and our 
machinery in part payment of the unfilled 
contract. We quit broke, $160,000 in the 
hole, with a shop lease and some office 
equipment as our only assets. That was 
only three years ago.’ 

“What prompted you to go on?” 

“T had been taught that the time to 
quit is not when you're under fire. My | 
associates and I talked it over, decided 
that, though we had failed in the contract, | 
we had succeeded in proving our idea. | 
Ihey told me they would stick. 

““But I have no money with which to 
pay you,’ I reminded them. 

““Charge it,’ they said. ‘We don't talk 
settlement until we put this thing over.’ 

“ My associates had offers of other jobs 
and turned them down flat. A big com- 
pany asked me to become its advertising 
manager, another offered me a post as 
engineer. I declined. 


“Tell him I’m out” 


HE had seen him just in 
time . . . just in time to 
avoid another unpleasant after- 
noon. She couldn't dislike the 
man, yet she hated to be with 
him ... hated to be seen with 


him. She wondered he did not 


suspect the reason she was so 
often *out." 


* * * 


A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
V5 of 60c jar for 10c 


For 10c we send a special 
Trial Jar containing one- 
third of regular 60c con- 
tents. Contains sufficient 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream totestthoroughly 
its wonderful benefits. 
Positively only one jar to 
a family on this excep- 
tional offer. 


Clears the Skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to Use. After 
shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at bome 
—then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
At all druggists. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., Cleveland, O., Dept.91 | 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for 4 of a | 
60c jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. : 


Niné- oes vede s Pa cen ERR ORO H 


| Street d 
i Address.....sccsscessccsce. oeste addi : 
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To graduate 


into professional self-shaving 
—an end to amateurish effects 


If you're tired trying one razor after another, or worse, if 
you've succumbed to the habit of using the same old-styled 
safety and have never tried different ones— 


—just graduate into the ever-increasing millions of men 
who attain professional self-shaves with the wonderful 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


This is the famous razor that sharpens its own blades. It is 
the only one with this unique superiority. 


A few strokes on its strop and you have a super-keen blade, 
one which would satisfy the most particular barber. 


Strop, shave and clean without removing the blade. 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. p 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpen: ^ 7 


Razor 


“We started out with a series of letters. 
For each one I drew a picture in colors. 
Below the picture, I typed a letter explain- 
ing in detail a new plan I had in mind: 
That was to supply the most influential 
men in Detroit with a semi-monthly infor- 
mation service on aviation, without cost. 
Big things were ahead, I pointed out; 
as manufacturers and business men they 
would want to keep informed, so as to be 
in a position to judge future policies. My 
object was to educate these men in avia- 
tion and make them see its possibilities, 
to get them thinking and talking air 
development. 

“The first letter we copied by hand, for 
we hadn't funds to pay a printer. I 
sketched and colored the airplane letter- 
head by hand on each, and several hundred 
of the inquiries as to whether the proposed 
service would be acceptable were put in 
the mail. Two hundred replied they 
would be glad to take the service. Edsel 
Ford was one of them. 


s NEXT, I began to make personal calls 

4N on the men, going first to those I 
knew to be interested in aviation. I told 
them my story, as frankly as I knew how. 
I held nothing back. 

"*[ want to start a new company, I 
said, ‘the Stout Metal Airplane Company. 
I'm asking you to buy one thousand 
dollars’ worth of this new company's 
stock. I’m not promising vou any fat 
dividends if you do buy. I’m promising 
nothing. In fact, you’ll probably lose 
every penny of vour one thousand dollars; 
so before you take the stock I’d advise you 
to kiss the money good-by.’ 

“All the time our informatory letters 
were going out. I kept up my calls and, 
as the money started to come in, we got 
busy building a little three-passenger air 
sedan in a portion of the old shop we 
had rented. It was to be of all-metal. 

“Edsel Ford was one of those I went to 
with my proposition. 

“‘How much stock do you want me to 
take?’ he asked. 

“I told him one thousand dollars’ worth, 
just like the others. 

“He wrote me a check for two thousand 
dollars, adding that the additional one 
thousand dollars was for his father. 

“That summer we finished our little 
sedan at a cost of thirty thousand dollars, 
and put it to carrying passengers. Three 
hundred passengers went up in it that 
summer. Then we built the 'Maiden 
Detroit,’ an air Pullman that would carry 
ten passengers. Within three months a 
thousand passengers had gone up in ir. 
We carried parties of eight, with baggage, 
to Chicago and to Dayton, and demon- 
strated the plane for the army. It made 
one trip to the army post at Oscoda, carry- 
ing as much ammunition as the regular 
type army planes could in four. 

* But I saw, in the meantime, that some 
bigger impetus was needed behind our 
work if commercial aviation was to get 
under way on a solid basis. The big need 
was for motors, and a better type of motor. 
Fields were needed, and hangars; regular 
commercial lines put into operation. The 
man in all the country most able to give 
commercial aviation a real start, I con- 
cluded, was Henry Ford. 

“T wrote Edsel Ford a letter, detailing 
what was in my mind. Months went by 
and I received no reply, not a line of 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT 


OF FACT 


To the Millions who will Buy 
Tires in the Next Few Weeks 


When a great company knows within itsclf that it has accomplished 
something outstanding, it has a duty to the public, to its past cus- 
tomers, and to itself, to let that fact be known. 

So we make this statement: there is more mileage in Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Cords this year than in any tires this company has ever built. 

To have surpassed all previous standards of excellence is an 
accomplishment. For Silvertowns have always been the sum total 
of tire excellence. 

This accomplishment is one of patience and careful attention to small 
duos amallthinss which make a tremendous total. It is based, 
not on the introduction of any revolutionary new principle, but upon 
consistent improvement in the tire which has already proved itself 
“best in the long run.” 

With full realization that the word involves comparison, we pro- 
nounce the present Goodrich Silvertowns the finest tires ever made by 
Goodrich; finest in design and construction. 

This statement is made with the knowledge that our files in Akron 
contain many letters from past users—motorists who have secured 
15,000—25,000—35,000 miles from individual tires and sects of tires 
in previous years. 

To you who are now considering the purchase of tires, we urge 
that you consult the Goodrich dealer and let him apply the Silver- 
towns best designed for your personal motoring requirements. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 


Goodrich 
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* DEVIL- MAY- CARE" 


the New Novel by 
Arthur Somers Roche 


You Can't Afford to 
Miss These Features 


Beginning in the June 5th issue, a re- 
markable series of articles on the great 
religions of the world: 
Buddhism, by Apacut KiNNosukt 
Mohammedanism, by AcHMED ABDULLAH 
Confucianism, by Dn. Tev1 Hsien 

Coo 
A. new series, under the general title, 
“My Greatest Thrill" beginning May 
29th, with a personal-experience story 
by Rosrra Forses—“When I Was Most 


Afraid.” COO 
“Vittles and Vitality"—by Dr. Lutu Hunt 


Peters. The first of a series of common- 
sense talks on what to eat and why. 
SOO] 
Further installments in the series of true 
historical romances by Grorce CREEL: 
Zachary Taylor 
General Winfield Scott 
Kit Carson 


T TIME—a humid tropic night... 
The place—Casa Clary — Palm Beach estate of the 
“Copper” Clarys... The opening scene — sixteen men 
at one end of the swimming pool, carrying jeweled 
anklets—sixteen eager women in the shallow water at 
the other end... Two of the men grimly intent on the 
same girl —each determined to win her as his partner 
for the evening—by being first to place the anklet... 


And later the same night—onboard the Minerva...Tim, 
the victor, and Lucy off for a sail... “Let’s go back"... 
Tim's answer—“When we do, you'll be Mrs. Stevens." 


The struggle between a dare-devil girl and a masterful 
man—that’s the theme of *Devil-May-Care"—a dash- 
ing story of young love against a Palm Beach back- 
ground. You'll enjoy “Devil-May-Care” Lucy Hark- 
ness —Tim Stevens— Billy Leeson —and the others in 
this fast-moving serial by ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE, 
which starts in the May 15th Collier's. : 


And this new ROCHE novel is typical of the splendid 
fiction you get every week in Collier's. During the 
coming year the best stories of America's leading 
writers will appear in this magazine—writers whose 
names are a guaranty of rare entertainment—for 
example: 


Louis JOSEPH VANCE 
DANA BURNET WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 
SOPHIE KERR KATHLEEN NORRIS 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE JH. C. WITWER 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
ZONA GALE CHARLES SAXBY 

OcTAVUS ROY COHEN 


RUPERT HUGHES 


Ask your newsdealer—now—to reserve for you the four June 
issues, and to order Collier's for you regularly during 1926. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


w Colliers 5 


at all newsstand 


The Family Airplane Will Soon Be Here, by WrinrriAM S. DUTTON 903 


acknowledgment. Then, without a word 
of warning in advance, I was requested to 
come out to Dearborn and select a site for 
a flying field. I went out and selected 
three sites, first, second, and third choices, 
each consisting of several hundred acres. 
My first choice was covered with timber. 

"[ was told to design a factory, and 
workmen got busy on it. Within ninety 
days the field was cleared, the factory 
built and we had moved in. During all of 
this time the Fords had not declared their 
intentions. I was left to go ahead as I 
saw fit, so I built planes; and by now I 
knew how. My three associates who had 
stood by through all this grief were still 
with me. 

“Again Mr. Ford sent for me, and this 
time announced two facts: He wanted 
airways established between Detroit and 
Chicago, and Detroit and Cleveland, that 


to Chicago to be launched at once. Also, | 


he wanted to buy the Stout companv, 
lock, stock, and barrel, at double the book 
value of its stock, and retain me as its 
general manager. 


“EE second proposition wasn’t so 
easy to put through as it looked. The 
stockholders, with Ford interested in the 
company, weren’t eager to sell. They 
finally did sell for the same reason that I 
disposed of my majority interest: because 
they knew that the Fords, as builders and 
operators of commercial airplanes, would 
be the biggest possible asset aviation could 
enlist. 

" However, they didn’t wish to sever 
their own connection with aviation. So 
we formed a new company, into which 
every one of the one hundred and twenty 
stockholders again put one thousand dol: 
lars, and it became the Stout Air Services. 
Its purpose is to instruct industrial con- 
cerns in the operation of airways they 
might establish, train their pilots, and 

manage the airway until the owner is 
provided with the trained personnel neces- 
sary to take over the operation himself. 
The company, which is an independent 
organization, 15 now doing this." 

And Stout's old company that was 
bought by Ford remains the ‘Stout Metal 
Airplane Company,” with the qualifying 
addition to its title, ‘ ‘A Division of the 
Ford Motor Company.” That name is 
lettered over the Dearborn factories, re- 
cently doubled in size. It is painted on 
the side of each Ford plane manufactured. 

To aviation it means this: The man 
probably foremost to-day in design and 
the company foremost in the world as 
builders of motors have joined hands— 
“To build the best airplanes we can!” 


WHAT is the lure of mountain 
climbing that leads men to risk life 
and limb, and willingly suffer expo- 
sure, snow- blindness, and exhaustion 
in order to conquer unscaled peaks? 
This question is answered next 
month in an absorbing article en- 
titled “A Star-Eyed Race, These 
Mountain Climbers." It tells of the 
hazards and hairbreadth escapes that 
men undergo whose eyes are on the 
heaven-scraped summits; of the 
irresistible challenge that the moun- 
tains fling to them, and the glory and 
happiness that is their portion when 
the peaks are conquered. 


Of course, you know the Smith Brothers— 
Trade and Mark. Their famous cough 
drops and their facial shrubbery have been 
equally renowned since 1847. 


True benefactors of a wheeze-racked race, 
they must have been the kindliest of souls, 
possibly even jolly and given to clear-ringing 
laughter. We know they were progressive, 
from the business they founded. 


So we have good reason to believe that if 
Trade and Mark were alive today, immortal 
as their lozengers, we should see them stand- 
ing in the front rank of successful men, 
happy and whiskerless — users of Barbasol! 


For this is the age of Barbasol! 


Itself a benefactor of immeasurable value, 
Barbasol takes all the wickedness out of 
shaving, leaving only cleanliness and 
smoothness. Transforms an age-old 
nuisance into an easy bit of morning razor 
play. Abolishes the messy brush and the 
time-consuming rub-in. Just this way: 


1. Wash the face as usual 
(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 


(but don't rub in) 


3. Shave 


And such a shave! Smoother, closer, evener 
and easier than any you've ever had. The 
full-bodied, creamy Barbasol holds every 
hair up straight and stiff against the blade, 
and swish, swish—isn't that nice and silky ? 


No sting or smart; no ingrowing hairs. 
That's because Barbasol leaves the natural 
oils right in the skin —takes nothing away 
but the whiskers. 


Send one thin dime for the trial tube. Use 
Barbasol three times, as per directions, and 
you'll know why the Smith Brothers would 
never raise whiskers now. 


at the Smith Brothers 
as they would appear today! 


B 7 4 enclose 10c. 
/ Please sendtrial tube 


and I'll give it a fairtrial. 
For Modern Shaving /” 
4 Namene oen adea ete 
3 S 
T. Address............... ———À 
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“A matter of 
course, like brush- 
ing your teeth," 
says JOHNS, the 
druggist 


he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
Tuar well-groomed look! Its 
a mark of success, and a reason 
why business men everywhere 
use Glo-Co Hair Dressing each 
day. It keeps the hair in place. 

' There's nothing greasy or 
sticky about Glo-Co Hair Dress- 
ing. Its a liquid, making the 
hair soft so you can comb it 
any way you like. Moreover, 
it’s good for the scalp. Your 
doctor would recommend it. 
Stimulates the hair to new 
growth and helps to keep dan- 
druff away. 

Dandruff is the forerunner of 
baldness. If you have it, watch 
out. Take a Glo-Co treatment 
each week. Apply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing to the scalp to soften 
the scurf, then wash with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. It frees the scalp 
from every trace of dandruff 
and bacteria. : 

After the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 
Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKin- 
ley Ave. Los Angeles, California. 


OLD FURNITURE 
MADE NEW^r HOME 


New ways of refinishing old furniture now re- 


leased by nationally famousstudio. Don't discard 
old or scratched furniture. Amazing new book 
gives simple, easily followed instructions for refinishing in 
fashionable new surfaces and colors. Anyone can do it. 
Just like getting all mew furniture for old without expense. 
S E N D 10 FOR COMPLETE SET 
C oriwsTRUCTIONS 
With these directions you can successfully refinish anything from n 
smoking stand to € ^ room #uite—in the new satin finish, lacquer, 


atural wood finis 
likht green antiq 
with gold, or any other fashionable finish you 
like. Get this fascinating book of practical 
instructions. Send 10e in coin or stamp*. to 


Furniture Studios, Dept. F-2, Adrian, Mich. 


rchment finish, antique, 
Chinese Red sprinkled 


SS 


“I Made $21.00 in 
Five Hours” 


Writes Peter Werner, lll. 
Sell Madison ‘Better-Made" 
Shirts for Large Manufacturer 
Direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience needed. Many earn 


$100.00 weekly and bonus. 
Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 564 Broadway, New York 
ES 


“We Have With Us To-night —" 


(Continued from page 50° 


speak at such gatherings, and one of the 
hardest jobs I have is to convince these 
people that I am a dead loss as an after- 
dinner speaker. 

“Oh, j know you can say a few words 
that will be just the thing," urges the 
Gentle Reader who is chairman of the 
committee getting up the banquet to Mr. 
Jasper Swonk, who is retiring after 
twenty-four years' service with the Glue- 
pot Furniture Company, Inc. 

* Really, I'm a bis as a speaker. I 
mean it,” I declare. 

“You can't put me off that way. Just 
a little talk like you write in the paper, and 
everything 'll be immense," he argues. 

“No; I'd like to. In fact, I'd be tickled 
silly if I could get away with this after- 
dinner speech stuff. But I’ve tried it, and 
I know. That’s final, really,” I conclude 
with emphasis. 

“Well, I'll put you down on the list of 
speakers, anyway. Come on down and 
we'll only ask you to talk for a short 
while," he says as he exits exultingly. 

What are you going to do with a man 
like that? 


JARY visitors are even more persistent. 
They won't take ‘‘ No" for an answer. 

Recently, when one of them came to the 
office, after I had written her that I could 
not accept an invitation to speak at the 
Quarterly Meeting of the Daughters of 
Somebody or Other, I resolved to be 
firm, even gruff. 

“Oh, Mr. Phillips, do say you'll speak 
to us for just two or three minutes!" she 
pleaded. 

“No, ma'am!" I replied sternly. 

Here I got up and paced the floor, as if 
deeply agitated and considerably annoyed. 

* Just say anything. Read something, 
if you'd prefer,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

“You'll have to excuse me," I said 
sharply, and trying to look very cross 
with her. 

“But if you'll only—" 

* Stop!" I commanded, stamping the 
floor and trying to intimidate the lady. 
“ Please do not say another word about it. 
I do not wish to be rude, but the mere 
thought of making a speech makes me 
lose my temper and become violent!" 

"Oh," she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands as I renewed mv agitated pacings, 
“if you'll only promise to come down and 
be just as funny as you are now!” 

After this experience I tried a new ex- 
periment. It seemed to me an appeal to 
sentiment might be better tactics. This, 
too, was a case where a lady, not satisfied 
with a refusal by letter, had come down 
to present her claims in person. After she 
had concluded a ten-minute presentation 
of reasons why I should appear at her 
function, I gazed at her sadly, and said, 
very softly, and with evidence of some 
suppressed emotions, “I'm very sorry, but 
there ts a reason why I can never address 
a public meeting." 

She seemed to sense something unusual. 

“Really!” she exclaimed. 

I shook my head athrmatively and 
sadly. 

“T had no idea,” she stammered. 


“No matter,” I sighed. 
too terrible to speak of.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry,” the dear lady said, 
giving me a very tender look. 

“You understand,” I said softly. 

“Yes,” she assured me. Then, after a 
moment of silence she rose, and I bowed 
her out. 

I haven’t the slightest idea what she 
understood was the reason I could never 
speak at a public meeting. However, it’s 
a good workable alibi and I am very fool- 
ish to give it away here. 


“Te is really 


URING the past three years I have 

discovered that I am a worse speaker 
than I was back in the days when I would 
get up to speak upon the slightest en- 
couragement. Then nobody expected me 
to make a good speech, and I had noth- 
ing to lose whether I made one or not. 

1 learned this difference a few summers 
ago when a Long Island yacht club to 
which I belonged asked me to speak at an 
annual dinner. I had just joined the club 
and, as I knew none of its members and 
had reason to believe none of them knew 
me, I agreed. Not caring whether I made 
any impression or not, I got up when my 
turn came, and made a hit or miss speech 
that apparently got over fairly well. 

A few months later, I agreed to speak 
at another dinner of the same club. By 
this time I had become acquainted with 
many of the members; they had come to 
identify me as a newspaper humorist, and 
I worried about that speech from the first 
mention of it. Anxious to make good, and 
conscious of what was expected of me, I 
worked up a speech in advance, planned 
my various points, and even arranged to 
have a marine moving picture put on, 
with the object of using it in a burlesque 
of a yachting lecture. 

The result was that all through the 
evening I was a wreck with apprehension. 
I could recall none of the things I had 
planned to say, and when the moving pic- 
ture was thrown on the screen I went to 
pieces completely. “What did I intend to 
do with this picture, anyhow?” I kept 
thinking to myself as the operator cranked 
away. When the dinner was over I made 
a hasty retreat through the nearest exit, 
and so to bed in despair and humiliation. 


"| Bus particular “flop” was followed by 
a peculiar experience at another ban- 
quetat which I hadn’t expected to be called 
on. While careful preparation and plan- 
ning of a speech is bad enough, being 
caught “‘cold,” without the slightest idea 
of what to say is even worse. There are 
many people who can be suddenly intro- 
duced, without expecting it, and make an 
excellent speech, a better one, in fact, 
than if they had planned it. They aren't 
in the least embarrassed. I envy them. 
When anybody calls on'me without warn- 
ing everything goes "flooey." I have a 
feeling chat my dress shirt is on upside 
down, and that I am wearing a pink 
wristlet instead of a collar. . 
On this particular occasion I was iust 
considering grabbing three more comple 
mentary cigars and making for the door 
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There is a mistaken 
idea in many men's 
minds that hard work is 
all that is necessary for 
success. orses do hard 
work and get nothing 
but their board. Day 
laborers do hard work 
and remain day laborers 
always. Send for the 
book that gives the 
secret of earning mi 
by /earning more. 


re 


At what rate do you run 


your brain? 


O you realize how much more you could do 
and earn if you gave yourself a real chance 


—if, for instance, you knew the secret of 
fifteen minutes a day? 


Which of these men is most like vou? The 
laborer, shoveling coal all his days? Or the 
skilled man, working hard for eight hours but 
making no real progress? Or the factory super- 
intendent, who has a little more leisure and hope? 
Or the really big man, whose earning capacity 
has no limit, and who gets more interesting play 
and recreation into his life than all the others 
put together? 


Said Emerson: “Any man with an ordinary 
common brain can make good if he has the will- 
ingness to run that brain up to 80 per cent of its 
highest efficiency." 


The secret of running your brain up to 80 per 
cent or more of its true capacity is no longer a 
secret, in the true sense of the word. For over 
400,000 ambitious people have learned it, and 
put it to work for themselves. 


You can learn the secret as they did, from a 
wonderful little book which is offered on this 
page. This book is free; it gives the plan, scope, 


and purpose of the most famous library in the 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


and the wonderful part it can play in your 


world— 


mental life. 


Every well-informed man or woman should at 
least know something about this wonderful 
library. The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has so chosen and arranged its 418 great 
masterpieces that, in even fifteen minutes a day, 


This is the free book, 
and this is the coupon 
that will bring it to you. 
Send for it TODAY. 


you can get from these 
"Harvard Classics" the 
culture, the knowledge of 
men and of life, and the 
broad viewpoint that can 
alone win for you an 
outstanding and solid 
success. 

You are earnestly invited 
to have a copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day." It is free, 
will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation what- 
ever. Tear off this coupon 
and mail it today. 


[ P. F. Collier & Son Company 


250 Park Avenue, New York City | 


By mail. free, send me the little guide-book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also please advise how I 
may secure these books by small monthly payments. | 


Mr. 

WT 3 S eee ture tae dev ER 
NAME] jj; | 
ADDRESS E dixo eise Gane PA. at aude as ds | 


The publishers cannot undertake to send this book free to children, 
4320-HCX-L. 


—————— HABRA i 
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way when I became conscious of the 
words droning from the direction of the 
toastmaster, ' a newspaper man 
whose column you all read. i know you 
will all be glad to . . ." 
Well, you could have knocked me over 
with a song sheet—and I wish you had. 
The toastmaster introduced me, and 
then grinned amiably in my direction. 'I 
locked at him in complete befuddlement. 
It seemed to me he was 40 feet tall by 126 
feet wide, and that his face had a huge 
mustache that revolved like anelectric fan. 
Then I had the impression that 235,654,- 
189 faces turned upon me, and that they 
were 95 per cent teeth. I felt uncom- 
fortably warm and very futile. A small 
voice within me counseled, ‘‘Go on and 
say something, you saphead!” : 
“Mr. Toastmaster... gentlemen...” 
I began and, realizing there wasn't any- 
thing original in that 1 went into Coma 
Number 2, and had the sensation of 
slipping slowly toward the edge of a pit. 
I wondered why I hadn't written a few 
jokes on my cuff . . . a man should al- 
ways take the precaution to write on his 
cuffs before attending a banquet. “I tried 
to remember the story of the two Irish- 
men. ... What was the int, any- 
way? ... If only I could think of one 
good snappy remark. .. . What were 
they all staring and grinning at me for?... 
“Tam sure I’m... ahem... glad 
to be here to-night,” I managed to add 
after what seemed an hour and a quarter. 
I didn't expect to be called on this eve- 
ning," I finally blurted. This brought 
loud laughter and scattering applause. 
“The hour is getting late,” I stammered, 
in complete confusion and embarrass- 
ment, “and I am sure you are anxious to 
hear the speakers who will follow me.” 
Here the laughter became general, and 
there was considerable stamping of feet. 
What else I said I do not remember; but 
I feel certain I repeated in my complete 
bewilderment and stupidity all the old 
bromides of the after-dinner bore. As I 
sat down to a roar of laughter and much 
applause, I felt that I had made a com- 
plete ass of myself and that I was getting 
a deserved " razzing." 


m 


HEN the gathering broke up I was 
surrounded by beaming guests, who 

shook my hand, patted me on the back 
and insisted I had put over a splendid bur- 
lesque of the average after-dinner talker. 
“It was immense," declared one man 
warmly. “And, believe me, you're some 
actor, as well as a speaker. [ thought at 
first that you really were embarrassed!!!” 

Phew! Qe f . 

One experience like that is enough. 
"That's the lucky break that comes once 
in a lifetime., | + > tss 

Since that occasion, I have developed 
a positive aversion to banquets. Indeed, 
banquets aren't what they used to be, 
anyway. The old-time banquet spirit and 
atmosphere have disappeared. Prohibi- 
tion has had much to do with this change. 
Most banquets were formerly opened with 
a cocktail as a part of the menu. There 
was usually at least one bottle of beer to 
the plate and generally considerable wine. 
Along about.ten.o'clock, when.the toast- 
master got up and began calling on his 
victims, the crowd was ready to.gigele a 


any remark, however asinine. : - 


‘simple matter. 


To-day, a banquet is a very serious 
affair. Most of the guests dread the mo- 
ment when the speeches begin. It is a 
custom among many banquet committees 
to dim the lights everywhere in the ban- 
quet hall except at the speakers' table, so 
the guests can sneak out without attract- 
ing too much attention. Some of those 
present stick it out through the first speech 
and the second, but by the time a third 
speaker is reached the room is nearly 
empty, and when a fourth speaker arises 
he is likely to be talking to himself. 


"THE use of elaborate song sheets with 
the lyrics written so as to include refer- 
ence to the organization and its members 
is a familiar device employed to stir up en- 
thusiasm. At the modern banquet, there 
is usually some song leader, generally a fat 
man with a tenor voice and a salesman- 
ship manner, whose job it is to spring on 
a chair every few minutes and shout, 
* Now, all together, boys, Number 17 on 
the back of the menu! Everybody sing!" 
Number 17 is to the tune of some good old 
number, like ‘‘Sweet Adeline," and in the 
lyric considerable fun is poked at “Sweet 
Eddie Jenks,” or some other member of 
the club. This song leader tries to make 
us believe that he enjoys the job; but he 
generally frets himself into a physical 
decline before the night is over. 

The after-dinner oration of to-day must 
be, first of all, brief and snappy. A model 
for length, if not for courtesy, is the fol- 
lowing delivered by a very frank speaker. 
called upon by the toastmaster after what. 
was admittedly a very poor dinner. . - * 


"EMEN 
Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: Nothing 
that [ could say here could possibly make this 
banquet worth the moncy. 
I thank you. 


Many a speaker would save his audi- 
ence and himself great and prolonged 
agony if he had the courage to do what 
Bob Eie immone the heavy weight cham- 
pion, is described by Bob Davis as havin 
done at a certain banquet. A speech ha 
been written for him and he had rehearsed 
it carefully. Still, to play safe, he prepared 
a few notes to remind him of the more 
allegorical passages, and placed them be- 
side his plate. When Fitzsimmons rose 
he launched into his speech and was put- 
ting across a very elaborate piece of de- 
scription when lus adjectives failed him. 
Looking for his notes, he found them 
missing. Then, after a moment's hesita- 
tion and confusion the champion ex- 
claimed, "Gentlemen, some sucker has 
swiped my notes!" and sat down. 
^ Getting back to my own failings, al- 


"though I finally gave up all hope of shin- 


ing as an after-dinner speaker, I thought 
talking over the radio would be a very 
But that was several 
months ago, before I tried it! Station 
WEAF asked me to participate in its eve- 
ning program, and I accepted without hesi- 
tation. The presence of an audience had 
been my undoing in the past. "Surely," 
I said to myself, “talking to people who 
are miles away and can't see vou will be 
as easy as rolling off a log. And, what's 
more, I can speak from manuscript with- 
out anybody in the audience knowing it. 
Bring on the microphone!” 


‘41 prepared several pages of stuff and 


went to the studio. [t was my first visit to 
t NEL MEL ME + 


a radio plant and my first look at a micro- 
phone. As each speaker was called on te 
entered -a small room and talked "at" 
rather than. into what looked to me like a 
tambourine ori the end of a floor lamp. As 
I watched the others I became increas- 
ingly nervous. As a radio owner and fan I 
had often .‘‘tuned out of” speeches, and 
now there came to me the vision of thou- 
sands of radio fans switching frenziedly to 
jazz music as soon as I began firing. 

“Whatever you do, be brief," my wife 
had cautioned me as I left home that 
evening. This advice. remained upper- 
most in my mind.and seemed to take on 
increasing importance. While waiting my 
turn I'took out my speech and cut it down 
considerably. Just before entering the 
chamber I made some more deletions. 

Then the announcer beckoned. 

“You can stand up in front of this 
microphone or sit down at the desk instru- 
ment, ' he said. 

I decided to sit down. 

“Now, just talk in a natural tone and 
don't get excited," he cautioned. 

As I faced the instrument there seemed 
something weird and uncanny about it. 
What did this thing expect of me? Did it 
want me to talk loudly or softlv? To 
what extent could I depend on it? Did 
it emphasize or minimize a human voice? 
Was unusually clear enunciation neces- 
sary? Should there be any pause between 
sentences? How many people were lis- 
tening? How many were saying “Aw, 
for the luvvamike it's some feller speakin’. 
Tune into Lopez!" Was my wife listcn- 
ing? Were my neighbors listening? How 
could a speaker tell whether a speech was 
getting over or not? 

All - these questions were coursing 
through my mind as I read the speech. 
and in what seemed less than a minute I 
had finished. There is something particu- 
larly flat about concluding a talk over the 
radio. The dead silence is appalling. I 
had a feeling of having been splendidly 
ignored. 


"EHE first thing I did after leaving the 
building was to go to a pay station and 
*phone Mrs. Phillips. 

“Did you listen in?" I asked. 

“I did," she replied. 

“How did it go?" I asked. 

“You talked so fast I couldn't hear 
what you were saying," she replied. 

However, when I arrived home Mrs. 
Phillips comforted me by saving that I 
had a voice that registered well over the 
radio, and that had I talked slowly and 
naturally all would have been well. But 
I never believed it. No other living soul 
ever mentioned this radio talk to me, and 
I have since concluded that nobody else 
listened in. 

A few weeks ago the manager of an- 
other broadcasting plant came to me with 
a tempting financial proposition. for a 
weekly talk over the radio. It was very 
easy money and I was sorely tempted. 
But I finally said No," firmly and with 
resolution. 

“Why not?" asked the manager. 

“I can't talk and get away with it.” I 
rep'ied. 

* What makes you think so?'' he asked. 

“Y ou'd be surprised," was my reply. as 
I stuffed cotton in both ears and told mn 
money was no object. 

Lu 
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All This Boy Needed Was a Job That 


like to have him live alone in Chicago, so 
she decided to move there with the family. 
This was in 1886. I was ill at the time; 
but as soon as I got well, I also applied to 
Mr. Symonds, and was given a job as 
messenger boy. Th hey paid me twenty- 
five dollars a month.’ 

This job marked the beginning of Mr. 
Wetmore’s career, forty years ago. 

“It must have been," he continued, 
"that the practical nature of business had 
a strong appeal for me. In school I never 
saw much good in any of the subjects 
except arithmetic, which I liked and found 
easy. The other studies simply didn't 
interest me. Business, however, was fas- 
cinating. Licking stamps was my first 
assignment. 

“In school, you see, I hadn't wanted to 
learn. Here, i did want to. I found it 
made all the difference in the world. For 
the sake of satisfying myself, I made it my 
business to finish my tasks as quickly as 
possible, then help others doing work a 
little more advanced. Sealing envelopes, 
for instance, seemed to be considered more 
important than licking stamps, so when I 
finished with the stamps I used to help out 
the boy sealing envelopes. He was always 
happy to be helped! 

“When I advanced to sealing enve- 
lopes, I found the next step was copying 
letters. Typewriters were new at that 
time, and we did not use them in the bank. 
I helped with the copying, to learn how it 
was done, and again | found the other boys 
happy to be helped. Soon, copying was 
made my regular task, and then I had a 
chance to begin learning about work still 
more advanced. The method appeared 
to be so successful that I permanently 
adopted it; all my life I have been ‘steal- 
ing work' from those ahead of me. 

“The result, of course, was that when 
promotions were available, often I was 
prepared, and stepped in. But I don’t 
remember that the possibility of promo- 
tion was’ uppermost in my mind at the 
time; I was interested in the work, and I 
wanted to learn all about it. 


OMPARING myself with others, I 
soon saw that, as far as education 
went, I was sadly deficient, and I began 
trving to make up some of what ] had 
missed at school. I took to reading a great 
variety of books. I especially liked those 
that told about the lives of great men. 
“Tn the course of time they made me 
what was called ‘a general man’ at the 
bank; I was supposed to be assigned wher- 
ever needed, in case somebody was sick 
or absent. It proved a splendid oppor- 
tunity to study the other fellow's work, 
and I made the most of it. Some days I 
wasn't assigned to any particul: ar pl: ice, 
and then I made a point of relieving some 
chap whose job I wanted to know better. 
And once more I must say that I never 
found a man who wasn't glad to let me do 
his work for him! In this way, I got a 
grasp of the entire routine. 
Up to this time, Frank Wetmore’s 


Interested Him 


(Continued from page 37) 


progress in the bank had all been clear 
sailing. He was now to experience the 
test of a bitter disappointment. 

“Our chief clerk," he explained, *'be- 
came seriously ill and he was out of the 
bank for months; eventually he died. 
During his illness, I was put in charge of 
the office, with all the chief clerk’s re- 
sponsibilities but without his title. After 
he died, one of the officers told me that I 
was to be given the run permanently. 

“Mr. Lyman J. Gage, later Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Me Kinley Adminis- 
tration, was at that time president of the 
First National. The question of approving 
my appointment was referred to him, and 
he declined to give me the job, saying I 
was too young. As vou can imagine, it 
was a bitter blow. 

“No doubt Mr. Gage had excellent 
reasons for taking the stand that he did. 
Older men were then expected to occupy 
the positions of responsibility in banks, 
and it might not have been wise to violate 
the tradition and pick a young man. 


THINK that was the only time dur- 

ing forty years,” Mr. Wetmore went 
on, “that ] was ever seriously tempted to 
leave the First National. As it happened, 
I had an opportunity to take another posi- 
tion. A banker I knew heard of my dis- 
appointment and offered me a post as 
cashier in a bank in a small city farther 
west. The offer carried with it an imme- 
diate increase in salary, and an ofhcial 
position which I could not look forward to 
at the First National for some time. 

“I talked it over with my wife. Should 
I accept? Or should I stick where I was? 
My wife—we were married when I was 
twenty-two—has always been a fine, 
level-headed adviser. She pointed out 
that I had already advanced pretty well 
with the First National, and that I was 
still young. She also suggested that if I 
didn’t learn to accept an occasional set- 
back, very probably I wouldn’t be called 
upon to accept many promotions. 

"'If you can't make good here,’ she 
finished, ‘you can’t make good any- 
where.’ 

“I went back to the job," Mr. Wetmore 

said, “swallowed my disappointment, acted 
as if nothing happened, and stuck. I never 
said a word, one way or the other, to the 
othcer who had told me I was to have the 
job. Years later he voluntarily explained 
the circumstances. A lot of money had 
been passed across the counter by then! 

“Some little time after this, a trouble- 
some error kept the books from balancing. 
Several men tried to trace it down before 
the task was finally turned over to me. 
While searching for the error, I discovered 
a defaleation amounting to five thousand 
dollars. 

“Naturally, this was a serious matter. 
Mr. James HB. Forgan at that time was the 
active managing head of the bank, having 
come as vice president i in the vear 1892. 
‘Trained in Scotch banks and in their 
branches in Canada, he was familiar with 


an executive known as an inspector in 
those institutions; in fact, he had been an 
inspector himself. 

“We had no similar executive, and mv 
discovery of the defalcation proved the 
need. On Mr. Forgan’s recommendation, 
the board of directors at the next meeting 
created a new office, that of auditor, and I 
was appointed to the job at a salary whicn 
was perhaps somewhat out of proportion 
to the title I had. The position, however. 
was novel. So far as I have been able to 
discover, I was the first person. to be 

named as auditor in any bank in ths 
country. It was my duty to examine the 
bank's affairs, including the books. rec- 
ords, and loans made by officers, and to 
report on them, not to the officers, but 
directly to the board of directors. 

“I had been auditor for a year or so 
and was building up the routine and 
getting a small organization established, 
when Mr. Forgan one day asked me to 
help straighten out the affairs of one of 
our customers, a livery stable proprictor. 
The owner, who was in severe financial 
straits, made an assignment of his aft.irs 
to the bank, a procedure which at that 
time took the alie of bankruptcy. For 
the sake of the creditors, I was to wind up 
the business and make the asset pay as 
large a sum as possible. 

“It wasn't a big business, of course, but 
the procedure was entirely new to me. 
Furthermore, it brought me in touch with 
selling for the first time. I held an auc- 
tion, and managed to realize enough to 
clear off the liabilities. 

“This was a starter. In this wav, 
in the months and years immediately fol- 
lowing, I was brought into intimate touch 
with nearly every kind of business. [he 
experience was invaluable. 


LL this time I was keeping in mind the 

guiding principle I had learned while 
sticking stamps -and sealing envelopes; 

namely, to studv the work immediately 

ahead, so as to be prepared to undert. ike 
it when the time came. As the outside 
jobs turned over to me by Mr. Forgan got 
bigger and bigger, mv reading took on a 
new phase. I tackled law, for one thing, 
for I found that legal questions of onc 
sort or another entered into nearly ail 
bankruptcies and receiverships. 

“I also began reading extensively on the 
principles of business reorganizations. For 
example, whenever a big business—a rail- 
road, say, or a manufacturing plant, or a 
public Service corporation—was reorgan- 
ized, I used to get the papers and study 
the method used. I'd analyze each step. 
try to figure out why it was done that way. 
and decide whether I would have used that 
plan, or some other if the job had been 
mine. Later, when such jobs did come my 
way, I was more or less ready. 

“This sort of work continued until I 
asked to be relieved, because I saw a 
danger ahead. There had been a series of 
cases in which management. dishonesty 
and crookedness were to blame for the 
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..how they're kept free from corns 


"More women than men have 
corns," says Ned Wayburn. 
“Maybe that statement isn't gal- 
lant— but it's true." 


So writes the man who has di- 
rected such famous stars as Ann 
Pennington and Evelyn Law. 


"Seven out of ten young women 
who come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios for instruction in stage 
dancing are inclined to have corns. 


“I always try to prevail upon 
a corn-troubled pupil to visit a 
chiropodist. But many young 
women prefer to doctor their 
corns at home, and then I suggest 
a Blue-jay plaster. 


"There is no lost time to the 
dancer in the Blue-jay treatment. 
The Blue-jay plaster stops the 


Vincent Ricuarps’ Tennis Feet 


pain the moment it is applied and 
enables the pupil to continue her 
lessons in comfort. The soft pad 
fits over the corn and protects it 
from shoe-friction during dancing 
practice. And usually in 48 hours 
the corn is gone.” 


* f y 


For 26 years Blue=jay has been the old standby of 
those whose feet are factors in fame and fortune. 
To active men and women Bluesjay is the sensible 
way to remove a corn. There is no lost time or 
inconvenience. The plaster is applied in a second 
— the pressure and pain is relieved at once. And, 
unless unusually stubborn, thecorn goes in48 hours. 
But even the most obstinate offender seldom fails 
to yield to a second plaster. . . At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY 
TO END A CORN 
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difficulties of the concerns I was assigned 
to straighten out. Finally, I said to Mr. 
Forgan: 

“< m afraid, if I continue, I'll soon lose 
my faith in human nature; and if the day 
comes when I'm called on to make loans, 
borrowers may find me so cynical that 
they'll need a corkscrew to get money out 
of me.' 

“*You mustn't let yourself get to think- 
ing like that,’ Mr. Forgan replied, ‘for you 
know very well that while you have en- 
countered a few crooks, most of the peo- 
ple you have dealt with are honest.' 

* And that, of course, was true. Never- 
theless, he asked who ought to succeed me 
in the auditing department. I was able to 
tell him that my successor was already 
selected. I had built up an organization 
with seven or eight able assistants, and 
Mr. Forgan now promoted one of them 
and appointed me assistant cashier. I was 
put on a loaning desk. At the next annual 
meeting, held the first of the following 
year, I was appointed cashier. 

*' Loaning money involved a new sort of 
work, of course; but my experience on the 
outside had probably been the best prep- 
aration I could have had. It enabled me 
to size up business situations, and it 
showed me where to look for weaknesses— 
things a man must be able to do before he 
can lend money intelligently." 


A THIS point I want to interrupt to de- 
scribe an incident that happened about 
this time, but which was told, not by Mr. 
Wetmore but by the other man involved: 

A young man dropped into the First 
National Bank look ng for a loan. He was 
one of the owners of a small business which 
was making rubber tires for buggies. His 
plant was hard'y bigger than a black- 
smith shop, but it was growing fast. This 
young man did not understand banks and 
their relation to business, but he did know 
that he had to get more funds for his 
factory. He had already visited one bank 
and explained his affairs to the last detail. 
He had left with the impression that he 
was to receive a loan, but he waited for it, 
and waited! He never got it. 

Now, at the First National—entering 
without an introduction, and with nothing 
to show but a statement of his affairs—he 
asked for a loan officer. He was directed 
to Wetmore's desk. The latter went over 
the statement, asked a good many ques- 
tions, and pointed out mistakes in the 
young tire maker's financial arrangements. 

“In an hour," says this man, “Wetmore 
not only found out all about what we were 
doing, but he also gave me a course in 
practical banking. Then he lent me ten 
thousand dollars. To-day, he is one of the 
best friends our company has. The inci- 
dent taught me that if you want help, it 
pays to go where the brains are!” 

[hat man was Harvey Firestone; and 
his company is to-day the great Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company! 

“In my outside work," Mr. Wetmore 
said, “ I had built up an acquaintance with 
bankers and business men from coast to 
coast, and several offered me positions, 
some on very flattering terms. One, Í re- 
member, promised to double my salary, 
which wasn’t so small at the time. But I 
turned down all these offers as fast as they 
came. My work itself interested me far 
more than the amount of money I could 


get. Besides, I felt that I had already 
fought through the question of changing 
jobs once and for all. 

“One offer happened to reach me soon 
after I was made assistant cashier. Mr. 
Forgan heard of it and asked me about it. 

2 told him I had no notion of accept- 
ing; in fact, had already refused. He then 
said he wanted me to know that he thought 
I would be a fool for quitting, and added 
something which made me very happy. 

***'There's no reason,’ he said, ‘if you 
keep on as you have been going, why you 
shouldn't one day be president of this 
bank.' 

“I couldn't help working hard after 
that, even if there had been no other in- 
centives! 


AFTER three years as cashier, Mr. Wet- 
more, in 1907, was made vice president. 

“Mr. Forgan,” he said, “was carrying a 
heavy load of duties all alone, and before 
long he took me off a loan desk and brought 
me down near him, virtually as senior vice 
president. From that moment, I made it 
my business, as in previous jobs with other 
individuals, to steal work from Mr. Forgan 
—to take responsibilities off his shoulders 
onto my own. The plan was as effective in 
the bigger job as it had been in the smaller 
ones. 

“We came to the year 1915. The work 
was upset b> the war Europe was in. It 
looked fairly certain that we'd be in too. 
One day Mr. Forgan and I had a game of 
golf, and on the train coming back, he said: 

: "*Frank, I haven't been well, as you 
know, and I'm getting on in years. Before 
this war ends, business men are going to be 
up against the most difficult times ever 
known in this country. The burden will 
fall heavily on bankers. It's a bigger load 
than I can assume; it needs a younger 
man. I’m going to ask the directors to 
make you president at the next annual 


meeting.’ 


“This was done, in January, 1916.” 

The war brought its terrific loads, as 
Mr. Forgan had predicted. The bank's 
own problems were increased heavily, and 
added to these was the enormous pressure 
of outside demands. Mr. Wetmore, for 
instance, was chairman of the finance 
committee, Chicago Chapter, of the Red 
Cross, and of the business men's Liberty 
Loan organizations for the third and fourth 
issues. He was also chairman of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force Auxiliary. 

“I forgot the clock then too," he told 
me. “If dinner time came and things were 
still waiting to be done, dinner went by 
the board. It was hard work, and there 
seemed an endless amount of it. But all 
the years before had somehow prepared 
me for it." 

In 1924, Mr. Forgan died. Mr. Wet- 
more was made chairman of the board in 
his place, the highest gift his company 
could give. A far journey, from the licking 
of stamps! And vet as simple as the re- 
peated putting of one foot in front of the 
other to complete a walk! Perhaps you 
have already glimpsed something of the 
essential philosophy the vears have taught 
Mr. Wetmore. But I haven't told you all. 

“My life, it seems to me," he went on, 
"has gone along without a ripple. Pro- 
motions arrived, but there was no jar in 
stepping up to them, for the biggest part 
of the step was already taken. 

+o t t to 


“I never forget a conversation I had 
with Alfred H. Smith, who, until he was 
thrown from his horse and killed a little 
over two years ago, was president of the 
New York Central Lines. 

“Al and I were boys together. He was 
a little the older and started in business 
first, as a railway messenger boy at six 
dollars a week, while I started in the bank 
not long afterward at twenty-five dollars 
a month. We were drawn in different 
directions, and didn’t see each other 
often, but we always managed to keep in 
touch; and when one got a promotion the 
other usually heard of it and wired or 
wrote a note of congratulation. Once, 
after he became president of the road and 
badly needed a vacation, Al suggested we 
take one together, so we and our wives 
went to French Lick for a week. He and I 
were sitting on the hotel veranda talking, 
and he said: 

"*Frank, I wonder if your experience 
has been the same as mine? I used to have 
the idea that in order to achieve things 
you must be brilliant; but I’ve never 
done a brilliant thing in my life. 

“The only thing I take any credit for,’ 
he said, ‘is that I've always worked con- 
foundedly hard, the hardest I knew how. 
Then, if that wasn’t hard enough, I worked 
still harder!’ 

“Few men can truthfully say that. Al 
Smith could. Yet there are wonderful re- 
wards for the man who follows this plan of 
life and wins through. I know it’s trite to 
say there is far more room at the top than 
men qualified for places there, but I have 
constant evidence of how terribly true it i5. 

“For two years, I have sat with three 
jobs practically in the hollow of my hand. 
any one of which would be worth fifty 
thousand dollars a year if the right man 
could be found. But there are not many 
men with the qualifications, and those few 
are not available. One of the three jobs is 
no longer open, because the concern could 
not find a man, and consolidated with a 
rival. The other two are still waiting! 


“A MAN in a position like mine knows 
what a joy it is when young men we 
all they've got. Not long ago, I had occasion 
to speak to one of our officers as Mr. Forgan 
once spoke to me. He is thirty-one vears 
old and he started with us as a bell boy. 
I have seen this chap around the bank 
ever since he was thigh-high to a horse, 
and he has tackled the work with such 
enthusiasm that it has been a pleasure to 
watch his progress. I said to him recently: 
** "There's no reason why you shouldn't 
some day occupy the position I do, if vou 
keep your head, continue doing as you are 
doing, and do not become conceited. 

“Conceit closes a man’s mind, and he 
can't learn. And no man can progress 
without constantly learning. 

* Aside from material satisfactions that 
come with accomplishment," Mr. Wet- 
more added earnestly, "aside from the 
money there is in it, and all that, is the far 
greater reward of personal satisfaction a 
man gets out of it: the fun of gritting his 
teeth and doing a hard task, and feclinz. 
after it's through, that he's done the best 
there was in him to do." 

That's Frank Wetmore! That's thc 
boy, grown up, who once was thought se 
stupid that he couldn't make his wan 
through the eighth grade! 
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To stop dandruff and restore 
the hair to Health 


NDRUFF is not merely un- 

sightly and distressing, it is an 
actual infection that is the cause of 
most cases of falling hair and often 
leads to baldness. 


Indeed skin and hair specialists 
now say that it is the cause of 8 out 
of 10 cases of actual baldness and of 
almost all cases of falling and thin 
hair. 

Skin specialists agree, however, 
that only two things are needed to 
overcome dandruff and restore the 
hair to health and beauty. 


FIRST, the germs which cause dandruff 
must be killed; and the scalp kept 
antiseptically clean to prevent rc-in- 
fection. This soap and water alone 
cannot do. 


For the dandruff germs cause 
the scalp to be overlaid 
with dandruff scales. These 
scales in turn are such a breed- 
ing place for more germs that 
it is impossible for the scalp 
to combat the disease with- 
out help. Antiseptic is nec- 
essary. 

The safe, gentle disinfect- 
ant in Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine kills dandruff germs 
more effectively than any 
other known preparation— 
removing the dandruff scales 
and keeping the scalp exqui- 


THE SECOND step in restoring the hair 
to health is to arouse a vigorous flow 
of blood through all the tiny glands 
and blood vessels of the scalp. 


In Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine 


* Daxpbnvrr causes 8 out 
of 10 cases of baldness. The 
Ed. Pinaud treatment used 
regularly destroys dandruff 
and keeps the hair luxuriant. 


Give your hair this Treatment 


there are special ingredients which 
have a gentle but thoroughly stim- 
ulating effect on the circulation of 
the scalp. They draw more blood to 
the vessels and muscles nourishing 
the scalp and roots of the 
hair so that re-infection 
is prevented and the hair 
is restored to new health 
and luxuriance. 


To enable these remark- 
able health-giving ingredi- 
ents to reach every tiny 
hair root, and nourish the 
hair to the full, Ed. Pinaud's 
should be worked well down 
— —— into the scalp. This is done 

by pressing the finger tips firmly 
against the scalp and moving it in 
all directions so all the small muscles 
are well exercised and the circulation 
still further increased, 


YOUR hair will respond —To prevent 
or overcome dandruff this disinfecting 
and building up treatment should be 
given at least three times a week and 
for stubborn cases, the disinfection at 
least, is advisable every day. 

Begin today to restore your hair 
to health and luxuriance by the regu- 
lar use of the Ed. Pinaud treatments. 
Every druggist and department store 
has Ep. Pinaup’s Eau DE QUININE 
Hair Tonic and each bottle bears 
the signature of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud 
Incorporated, go Fifth Avenue, New 
York, sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


sitely clean and antiseptic be- 
tween shampoos. 


b i ; least 


RUSH THE HAIR 

thoroughly until all 
the dust is out. Then rub 
Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine 
into the scalp. Make sure 
no spot misses this safe dis- 
infection, 


Then with the finger tips 

of both hands work the tonic 

into the scalp, press 

the finger tips down 

hard and move slowly 

D back and forth and 

in a rotary motion. 

This helps the tonic 

stimulate andnourish 
the hair roots. 


Continue for at 
five minutes, 
when the whole scalp 
tingles with new life. 
Then brush the hair 


again thoroughly to spread 
the Eau deQuinine the length 
of each hair and make it 
smooth and glossy. 


Fey oily hair — after the 
regular treatment, wet a piece 
of cotton with tonic and wipe 
the hair off strand by strand. 


Very dry hair—is caused by 
a partial failure of the oil 
glands. Theregular treatment 
with Eau de Quinine increases 
their activity and helps re- 
store them to full vigor. 


Falling hair — It is nor- 
mal and healthy to lose some 
hair daily. An abnormal loss 
of hair is usually the result 
of dandruff.  Eradicating 
dandruff by the treatment 
given above will stop it. 


Lilac Vegetal acts as a gentle 
astringent- Ed. Pinaud’sLilac Veg- 
etal soothes and protects the skin. 
Fragrant with the odor of fresh gath- 
ered lilacs it makes a charming toilet 


water. Women use it after the bath 


or after applying cold cream to tone 
and refresh the skin and prevent 
wrinkles. Men use it to remove the 
after shaving tenderness and smart. 
It prevents infection from cuts and 
scratchesandprotects from chapping. 


‘Restore your hair to health and 
shining beauty by the regular use of Ed. 
Pinaud's Eau de Quinine. 


For Those 
Who Cannot 
Afford To Lose 


PECULATION is only 
for those wealthy 
enough to face loss with a 
smile;the only real invest- 
ment is that in which 
chance plays no part, 
where with mathematical 
certainty can becomputed 
the safety of principal, a 
fair, honest interest return 
and a market satisfactory 
in case of need. à 


For forty-four years 
S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
has been dealing in 
safe investments. 
Never has a client of 
this House waited 
even one day for pay- 
ment of either the 
principal or interest 
due him. Such a 

` recotd can mean only 
that the securities sold 
byS.W.STRAUS& CO. 
are sound investments 
for those who cannot 
afford to lose. 


Today, sound first mort- 
gage real estate bonds, se- 
cured by office buildings, 
apartments and like struc- 
tures of the highest class, 
in the principal cities of 
the United States and 
Canada, can be purchased 
to yield as high as 6.25%. 
Write for current litera- 
ture on these bonds, and 
ask for 


BOOKLET F-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO. 


Established 1552 

INVESTMENT BONDS 

SinAUS BUILDING 

$65 Firth Avenue 
at goth St, 
New YORK 

STRAUS BUILDING 
70 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Muhwan Ave. 
at Jacison Bird. 
Ciicaco 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 


: 5 
| Interest from investments 3 
Rent $3 


| Fuel 
Light, Water and Telephone 


; Laundry 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
We Save More Than Half 


of Our Income 


AM a teacher and receive a salary of 
$2,500 for nine months of teaching. 
Starting with $1,500 savings at the 
time of our marriage three years ago, my 
wife and I have increased our reserve fund 
to almost $6,000. For the ten months of 
the vear during which we live in the town 
where I teach, our monthly budget is ap- 


| proximately as follows: 


: Income 
Salary $: 


Toran $2890 


Expenditures 


uU 
Food = 
Clothing 2 
Entertainment and Advancement 1 
Insurance 


Medical 
Charity 


Owe UI KO Oven 


Tota , Hj 
$165 


We are fortunate in securing a neatly 
furnished, comfortable four-room hoyse, 
modern except that it is unheated, for $35 
per month. Although not located in the 
most exclusive section of the city, it is 
in a substantial neighborhood and has a 
splendid yard with trees and a small gar- 
den. The owner returns during the two 
summer months when we are out of town, 
so we pay only ten months’ rent. Some of 
our friends advise us to build a home; but 


SAVINGS 


| for the present we believe it wiser to rent. 
: We are just turning twenty-five, and have 


plans for more schooling and hopes for a 
better position before we shall have the 


` pleasure of owning our own home. A few 


of our friends, who have undertaken to 
finance a home on limited means, remind 
one of the old saying about the farm own- 
ing the farmer, not the farmer the farm. 


N Y WIFE is an excellent cook and our 
AY À simple foods are well-cooked and at- 
tractively served. We buy potatoes and 
apples by the bushel and canned. foods 
by the case, thereby making a material 
saving. Rarely do we buy out of season 
foods like strawberries or tomatoes, be- 
cause invariably we find that the flavor 
is not as good as the price. For vitamines 
during the winter we use lettuce now and 
then and drink milk at least once a day. 
When butter reaches peak prices we do 


| not hesitate to use substitutes. 


Contrary to the usual custom, my own 
clothes cost more than my wife's. This 
does not mean that [ am better dressed 
than she, because she is an expert seam- 
stress. She has her own electric sewing 
machine and makes all of her own dresses, 
and very lovely ones at that. Since tak- 
ing a few lessons in hat designing, she 


| makes most becoming hats at a cost less 


than half that of the ready-made kind. 


Perhaps it is just as well that our town 
does not offer the great diversity of enter- 
tainment afforded by the large city. 
Occasionally we grasp an opportunity to 
attend a good play or an artists’ recital, 
and perhaps twice a month go out to a 
movie, a dance, or card party. Our best 
entertainment, however, comes from read- 
ing, hiking, and listening to the radio. 
We use both the schol and the city 
libraries, and a constant stream of books 
and magazines passes through our hands. 

Almost every week-end sees us ram- 
bling in the woods. There we meet with a 
glorious array of adventures and pleas- 
ures. How good the food tastes when 
cooked over an open fire under the pines! 
Then to come home and lounge in an easy 
chair with the head-'phones of a two-tube 
radio set against one's ears and a book 
like Stevenson's "Travels with a Donkey" 
in one's hand. Surely that is to taste real 
contentment! 

Recently we have cashed in on these 
trips to the woods in an unusual way. 
We found a supply of insects and plants 
that are used in botany and biology 
courses in many schools over the country. 
A few letters to colleges and universities 
brought a number of orders. Already we 
have sold about one hundred dollars’ 
worth, and are planning to extend opera- 
tions next year. The money we have set 
aside for a "piano fund." 


Orr medical fees go mainly for exami- 
nations and for dental work. At present 
we are in splendid health, and we have 
the worry-saving satisfaction of know- 
ing that we can pay for the services of 
competent doctors if they should be 
needed. 

We keep a few hundred dollars in a 

savings bank in case of need, but as soon 
as $750 is accumulated we invest $500 in 
a security bearing a higher rate of inter- 
est. Naturally, our investments are verv 
conservative. They include $1,000 in 
United States postal savings certificates, 
$2,500 in gilt-edge first mortgage reul 
estate bonds, and $2,000 in municipal 
bonds. 
. By acting as tutor in a boys’ camp 
during the past two summers, I have more 
than paid all of our expenses for the 
summer months. This work has taken us 
outdoors to such an extent that it is almost 
as good as a vacation. But we are looking 
forward to this summer, when we expect 
to buy a small car and take a real vaca- 
tion in the national parks of the West. 

Frequently our friends ask us how we 
manage to save so large a slice of our 
modest income. The answer is simple: 
Our wants are few. We find that most of 
our real pleasures cannot be measured in 
terms of money. Consequently, with us. 
saving involves little sacrifice and be- 
comes almost automatic, as it were. We 
try to practice the virtue of being con- 
tent and happy in the present, but we are 
always looking toward the future, and 
trying to plan for it too. €. M. 
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The corrosion test assures 
freedom from corrosive 
deposits in the gas line and 
carburetor. A little strip of 
polished copper is im- 
mersed in heated Texaco 
Gasoline. Not a trace of 
tarnish is permitted. Tex- 
aco chemists, with hun- 
dreds of daily tests, certify 
the quality of Texaco. 


TOTO TT 


GASOLINE 


On the long trail 
with Texaco 


Tue Texaco Rep Star AND Green T is 
always with you or just ahead. You are 
never far from that old, familiar sign. 

There you can get Texaco, the volatile 
gas, with its pick-up, power and mileage; 
and Texaco, the clean, clear, golden oil— 
and know what you're getting. 

Up and over the scenic trail through a 
wonderful country on a wonderful day. 
Texaco carries you safely and surely. 

The long trail is a short trail with 
Texaco in the tank —and the clean, clear, 
golden Texaco Motor Oil in the crankcase 
easing the way. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


MOTOR OIL 


A TITTTTTTTTTTHITTITIUTHTITTUTIIUTIHIHTHTIHTHIRTTTTHHHHEGTTTTTETTTETTETTTTITTITTTTITTEIETTIITITI S Ce) 
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Johnston's for Town G Country beau- 
tifully packaged, at one dollar the 
pound .. . Among others, the Choice 
Box, 20- Odd, Quintette, Peacock, etc., 
at $1.50 a pound — Chocolate Bazar 


CHOCOLATES 


and Treasure Box at $2 a pound. 
for Town & Country 
For glorious summer days with a carefree riding or driving ... whether you swim or 
companion, take Johnston's for Town & only like to watch . . . you'll like Johnston's 


Country. An enticing array of delightful for Town & Country s» s Asa week-end 
summer candies to pass vacation hours. gift, or with your thank-you note .... 


Whether it’s tennis or golf, dancing or worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for Johnston's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 


Does your familys health wait... 


Does your familys health wait 


On a morning shave : 2 


Father usually has the bathroom undisturbed every 
morning, for Father must prepare for business. 

But should Father's shave be more sacred than the 
bath which Mother wants to take, or which the chil- 
dren ought to take? Could a bath for everyone be 
squeezed into that vital half-hour between the alarm 
clock and breakfast time, in the average home? 

Truth is, morning baths must be omitted when 
bathroom facilities are limited. Other health habits 
often are neglected, too. 

To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. 
In some homes the attractive bathroom shown above 
would be fully adequate. Others require an added ^ i ys 
lavatory, shower, toilet; still others want one, two or Faucets and other: Fittings much depends ‘upon 
three extra bathrooms. Your Plumber can supply ie De DUIS 

Standard” Plumbing Fixtures and Fittings for the 
arrangement best suited to your home. PE tuis cedar e es ls r 


Standard Sanitary *Info. Co. Gives prices for your guidance. Write for copy. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMPLE BATHROOM FACILITIES ARE NOT A LUXURY 


tare taar 


Bad Teeth Play Havoc 
With Beauty and Health 
" 
orities Attribute Dread Dis- 
Aube to Conditions Simple Care 
Could Have Prevented 


The most dreaded disease of 
humanity—cancer of the mouth 
—can be the result of bad teeth. 
The American Society for the 
Control of Cancer charges tooth 
decay with being a principal cause 
of this fearful affliction. Here is 
their emphatic statement in the 
Bulletin, VI, No. 12: 


“People who will not attend to their 
teeth, by periodical visits. ro the 
dentise or the dental clinic, and by 
daily brushing of the teeth, should 
know thar they, and almost no others, 
suffer and die from cancer of the 
mouth region 


Too much emphasis cannor be laid on 
the fact that the prevention of cancer 
in the mouth rests largely with che 
individual himself, and is to be ac- 
complished first by the maintenance 
of cleanliness of the mouth and teeth, 
and secondly by the prompr secking 
of competent medical advice.” 


These statements prove how cx- 
tremely dangerous it is to let the 
poisons and germs of tooth decay 
linger in the mouth. A small 
cavity . . . the presence in your 
mouth of insidious poisons .. . 
and in the end your health 
shattered. 


Be safe, don't let decay start. 
Fight it with every mcans that 


science can command! 


Give yourself a chance! 


Special Trial Tube Offer 


“How I Found Out 
the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


“We were just talking—Tom and 
I—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

"'Speaking of teeth,’ he said, 
which of course we weren't, ‘yours 
are simply glorious.’ 

*"'Hush, silly!’ I said, but he 
knew I didn't mean it... and 
he didn't hush. I could have told 
him I'd used Colgate's all my life. 
But I don't see why we should 
tell men our beauty secrets, do 
you?" 


* 
"m 


Beautiful teeth are just as impor- 
tant as pretty cyes and a lovely 
complexion as far as beauty is 
concerned. From the standpoint 
of health they arc a thousand times 


Here are children in Brooklyn, N Y., learning 


to fight Ice olgate co-operates with 


thousands vis and health authori- 


ties in teaching dental hygiene 


more important. When teeth are 
kept scrupulously clean, the germs 
and poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream will 
make your teeth glisten gloriously. 
It will whiten them and bring out 
all their natural beauty. But more 
important . . . it will heip to keep 
your tecth and gums healthy, for 
Colgate's foams into every hard-to- 
get-at place between the teeth and 
under the edges of the gums. 


Remove those Causes of Decay 


The warm, dark interior of your 
mouth is an ideal breeding place 
for germs. If left undisturbed they 
multiply with unbelievable 
rapidity. 

Brush your teeth and gums regular- 
ly with Colgate's. Then germs and 
poisons of decay can’t lurk in your 
mouth. Colgate's washes them from 
their hiding places, effectively re- 
moving causes of tooth decay and 
germs of insidious diseases. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate's . . . and it is clean. 


= 


oY 


,COLGATE & CO. Dept. 774 ^ You'll like the taste of Colgate 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City ... even children love to use It | 
I enclose two cents in stamps Please send mea gen regularly. i 
crous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream ^ — 
"e Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 

Name —-—— — "uiua 
Address — CZ A^ f i oa SG 

(In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal) | = Established 1800 
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